T° begin the New Year with forebodings 
i may sound like a pessimist’s pastime. 
mBut there are few stout hearts today that 
fan face it with buoyant self-confidence. 

“The time is past when one could salve 

-he’s conscience by a volley of angry out- 
arsts or exposure of misdeeds. The situa- 

‘on is far more serious, the prospect 

E Timmer. A powerful indictment of the 

‘yovernment, however justified, may lead 

„> nowhere, because the established 

' pposition parties can provide no viable 
ternative in the near future. The political 
ectrum is forbiddingly bleak. 

* Indira Gandhi has been pggeiding over a 
overnment that is not = a out- 
le, and over a party that WWB. o. threat 

its political hegemony over the greater 
nrt of the country. And yet it has so far 
en unable to settle the serious problems 

“it have beset the country right from the 
ginning of her present regime. Assam 
J baffles solution and one cannot accuse 

er Government of having pursued it with 

ingle-minded determination and clear- 
meaded perspective, the two ingredients 

*cgether that alone can ensure a grasp over 
ay difficult situation. And it is not 
sam alone over which the Government’s 
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fumblings are conspicuous. From Mizoram 
and Manipur to Jharkhand and the far- 
mers’ agitation, a hand-to-mouth ap- 


prov) “~~ swith no effort at chalking 
out:.. «a Of development. Side by 
side. .care instances of policy erosion 


as CGuid be seen in paralysing the machi- 
nery of the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Trade Practices Commission, the invitation 
to foreign private concerns to invade the 
sensitive field of oil exploration and ex- 
ploitation and a perceptible inclination 
towards — what Asoka Mehta advocated 
in his unforgettable words, fourteen years 
ago — opening up India’s womb to multi- 
national corporations. 

Indira Gandhi’s management of the 
party of which she chooses to remain 
President, can by no means be regarded as 
smooth or workable. In most places, 
uninhibited by any fear of Opposition 
challenge, the Congress-I leaders and their 
faction followers have been indulging in 
unbridled in-fighting, each jockeying for 
position — ousting his rivals or cornering 
or disbursing patronage that has become 
the virtual prerogative of the ruling party. 
Thete is hardly any sign of the least con- 
cern for the people who have voted them 
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to power, leave alone any thought for 
wider national interests. 

The result of it all is that without the 
threat of any Opposition resurgence, the 
Indira Congress Ministries in most of the 
States have been debilitated and rifts with- 
in them have been widening despite occa- 
al attempts at patch-up for fear of 
a Gandhi’s baton. Rumblings are 
nd clear in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh 
rnataka. While the new Chief 
in Andhra is treading warily, the 
- Chief Minister in Madhya 
1 faces an open split. Indira’s sube- 
in Maharashtra or Gujarat, Orissa or 
njab can hardly rest in peace with con- 
stant worry about the state of things with- 
in their respective camps. 

Inevitably ‘under such circumstances 
administrative competence and responsi- 
bility are at a discount. The heinous 
police action in blinding prisoners in 
Bihar — which sent a wave of shock 
throughout the country — is an index of 
the degeneration that is spreading like 
cancer into the administrative system. 
From big size corruption at high places to 
sadistic torture at lower levels, the execu- 
tive arm of the Government has never 
evoked so much repugnance in the eyes of 
the populace. Even if Indira Gandhi had 
been able to display the acumen and ala- 
crity that occasionally marked her 
stewardship of the Government in the 
past, she has saddled herself today with an 
administrative machinery that has not 
only lost its fibre but has been corroded to 
its very marrow. Indira Gandhi blames the 
Janata Raj for this derelict state of the 
administration; the public at large detected 
the malady much earlier, tracing it to her 
reckless misuse of it during her Emergency 
Raj. Apportioning blame apart, there is 
no sign of any serious effort at overhaul- 
ing this engine of Government because 
there seems to be hardly any serious real- 
isation of the fearsome consequences of 
this misuse and disrepair. 

The Government media and Central 
Ministers have been making heroic 
efforts at assuring the public that the eco- 
nomy is picking up, that but for the world 
oil price hike, inflation in our country 
could by now have been contained. No 
doubt, the good harvest of this winter has 
come as a godsend for the Government as 
























much as for the impoverished 
the countryside; but to claim that 
nomy has crossed the hump is 
poppycock unworthy of a Gove 
seriously concerned with national int 
In fact, the more responsible sectio 
officialdom is seriously concerned abot 
the drift in the management of the ece 
nomy. Despite all the clamour of the free - 
enterprise school, the business work 

knows very well that the Indian econom 

can grow only under the aegis of stat: 
management. At best, Finance Ministe. 
Venkataraman is only whistling in th} 
dark: at worst, a cruel joke is being per 
petrated at the expense of the nation. 

A situation has arrived today in India when th: 
dismantling of the Indira Government does not ope 
up the possibility of a perceptible change for the 
better. Neither the polity nor the economy can look 
up nor the well-being of the millions assured nor the 
standing of India in the comity of nations enhanced. 
However unpalatable this may sound to the Opposi- 
tion leaders, there is no escape from it. In fact this 
is the only commentary possible today about the 
utter bankruptcy of the Opposition parties. 

No doubt, many of them have been trying 
desperately to refurbish their respective images, in 
order to stem the process of their progressive 
irrelevance. The latest at this game is the Bharatiya 
Janata Party which is trying out a new mantle 
of “Gandhian Socialism’? — obviously the brainchild 
of the party chief, Atal Behari Vajpayee. The Lok 
Dal chieftain Chg Singh is engaged in a game c` 
permutations mbinations, in the latest rouns 
of which Chan Yadav appears to be veering ou! 
of his orbit. The Janata Party is suffering from th 
malaise of an over-active maverick of a Genera 
Secretary in Subramanian Swamy tagged to a sem’ 
active Chairman in Chandra Shekhar. The two Con. 
munist parties have been trying to come together 
while those opposed to such a step are pressurising 
from within both, with this difference that a section 
of the CPI dissidents have chosen to go out to form 
a party of their own. The Congress-U offers the spect- 
acle of a lost tribe in search of a guardian. 

One year of wilderness after having lost all 
chances of basking in the sunshine of power has led 
to greater fragmentation of the Opposition than at 
any time in the last ten years, while its devaluation 
has never been so shattering at any time since 
independence. The slogan of Left and Democratic 
alternative has all the pure innocence of a new- 
born; its validity has to come through stress and 
storms. It has miles to go before reaching adolescence 
Meanwhile, premonitions beset the wise and th 
upright, and fast-buck urgency goads those untran’ 
melled by scruples. 

Into the valley of imponderables India moves i 
this year of grace 1981. 
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„Respectability 


We some of our Opposition 
parties, badly bruised in the 
1977-79 Janata mess-up in office, 
are in search of credibility which 
+ remains elusive, one of them ‘has 
“heroically been trying to revive, 
* with something of a flourish, its 
attempt to gain respectability as 
Ha genuine political party. The 
* Bharatiya Janata Party is new 
“only in its nomenclature; it has 
‘ passed through many phases, from 
' pure RSS to RSS-run Jana Sangh 
to “merger” with the Janata with 
the unconcealed and unbreakable 
RSS connection creating prob- 
lems, to the present BJP which is 
again the Jana Sangh wearing a 
thin mask and including a few 
new-found enthusiasts in its ranks. 
The Bombay conference of the 
BJP (December 28-30) — which 
seems to have impressed many 
who seem to forget that the RSS, 
with its communal character in- 
tact and with its links with reac- 
tionary vested interests also intact, 
‘has the kind of organisation that 
“can collect crowds — marks the 
.beginning of a fresh bid-to acquire 
“an image among the. public that 
. will not be as obnoxious as that 
bot the Jana Sangh. 
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How grotesque the exercise has 
been is brought out by the fact 
that the hard-core RSS men made 
it necessary for Atal Behari Vaj- 
payee to muster all his tact and 
eloquence to get the word “‘social- 
ism” accepted. What the BJP is 
supposed’ to be out to establish 
now is “Gandhian socialism”, 
those preferring “Ramrajya” hav- 
ing been forced into reluctant 
acquiescence for the time being. 
The RSS and the name of the 
martyred Mahatma can hardly go 
together, and the fate of the 
fragile formulation which Vajpayee 
and his friends have managed to 
push through will surely become 
known before long, in spite of the 
veil of secrecy that the RSS 
always covers itself with. 

As a piece of rhetoric Vajpayee’s 
eloquent insistence that in the 
Janata conglomerate they had 
accepted “‘Gandhian socialism” 
without reservations and “there 
is no going back on it” might 
commend itself to the credulous, 
but the BJP being an organisation 
with a fairly long and dark-colour- 
ed past, the discerning would 
know that the new attempt to 
deceive the people with these two 
words is a meaningless exercise in 
terms of the long-term political 
future of this country. In any case, 
apart from the many divergent 
ways in which Gandhiji’s name 
has been misused in the past and 
the variety of reactionary inter- 
pretations to „which the term 
“Gandhian socialism’ was sub- 
jected by different sections of the 
coalition that went by the name 
of the Janata Party, it is clear that 
the credentials of the RSS-domi- 
nated BJP to invoke either the 
name of Gandhiji or the concept 
of socialism are open to serious 
question, to say the least. 

Apart from the rumpus that the 
“Ramrajya” advocates created at 
Bombay, the absence of Nanaji 


Deshmukh from the session has to - 


be seen as a pointer. He is recog- 
nised as one of the silent strong 
men of the RSS. The plea of pre- 
occupation with “constructive 
work”? in Gonda district of Uttar 
Pradesh and of political sanyas is 
so unconvincing that it does not 
need to be argued out here. What 
is behind the “constructive work” 
in Gonda is perhaps worth proper 
investigation. The.visit of Bhaurao 


Deoras, a functionary of the RSS 
and brother of the other Deoras 
who runs the whole RSS outfit 
with its well-known aims and pur- 
poses, and his certificate about 
the “fairly well planned and meti- 
culously executed arrangements” 
at the conference venue, was no 
more than official RSS indication 
about who made the arrangements 
and where the BJP would land 
itself without active participation 
by the RSS network. 

So it would be naive to talk, as 
one of our “national” dailies did, 
of “‘the changing outlook on the 
part of the party”. What is seen 
by a certain category of preten- 
tious intellectuals as “a refreshing 
realisation ... of the need to out- 
grow the sectarian appeal of the 
Jana Sangh”, is so patently a 
gimmick to lull suspicions in the 
public mind about the RSS and 
its ‘political offspring, that one is 
astonished at the gullibility or | 
deliberate self-deception among 
those who believe it is their mis- 
sion to “educate” public opinion 
in the country. The leopard, it 
would seem, is trying hard to shed 
its spots; but here is a leopard 
whose spots are its only indelible 
possession. And then there is 
M.C. Chagla who in a state of 
overgrown infirmity has discover- 
ed that the BJP is the only alter- 
native to the Congress-I. Chagla 
is one of those “eminent jurists” 
who are bent upon proving that a 
successful lawyer or a retired judge 
who by chance became a Minister 
and a diplomat once upon a time, 
is not necessarily gifted with a 
clear perception of politics. 

If the BJP, formerly Jana 
Sangh-RSS, has been able to 
organise a big show in Bombay 
and attract a crowd, no one in 
his right mind can claim that it 
was all because of the party’s 
social and economic policies. The 
discussion on the question of ban 
on cow slaughter provides a clue 
to the philosophy and aims which 
draw a certain section of the 
population to the BJP; these are 
no different from those of the 
RSS over almost five decades. 
How a communal organisation 
based on the support, on the one 
hand, of the worst exploiters of 
the masses, and on the other, of 
brainwashed youth brought up on 
false and dangerous values, can 
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overnight get converted into a 
secular party wedded to, of all 
things, socialism, Passes compre- 
hension. 

So far as the economic pro- 
gramme adopted at the Bombay 
conference is concerned, it is 
difficult to discover any new ideas 
or plans; what is offered as some- 
thing brand new and original 
emerges on close , examination as 
a rehash of many things said over 
the years in different manifestos 

_of parties, the draftsmen having 
evidently selected those which 
they thought would appeal most 
to the people. Talk of ‘“‘decentral- 
isation”, “structural changes’ 
and so on is tiresome repetition 
of well-worn cliches. The BJP is 
supposed to reject both capitalism 
and communism, but even in a 
formulation of policy that is not 
going to be implemented there is 
acceptance of the continuance of 
monopoly houses. The reference 
to protection and organisation of 
rural workers is meant as a 
warning that tbe RSS is about to 
launch into the rural areas ina 
big way ~— a development that 
should put not only the Left 
parties but all democratic sections 
on guard; the latter’s long neglect 
of most of the countryside may 
well provide an opening for the 
RSS storm-troopers. “Eradication 
of poverty without impairing 


fundamental rights or endanger- 


ing individual freedom” provides 
a sample of how words an be em- 
ployed to deceive. How does one 
eradicate poverty without hurting 
the vested interests, which is what 
that means? There is no need to 
go into the other shibboleths 
which are all familiar to the 
Indian public. 

The important point is that the 
RSS, in its new avatar, is out to 
spread its tentacles further, and 
the Leftist and democratic parties 
are yet to bestir themselves to 
meet the threat to democracy and 
secularism, not to speak of basic 
socio-economic changes in the 
-interests of the toiling masses in 
rural and urban areas. A clear 
warning has come from Bombay, 
and failure to move in time to 
checkmate the communal Jugger- 
naut will be, in a word, betrayal 
of the people and the country. 


CNC, 


M edia 
and 


Mandarins 


HE National Media Convention 

in New Delhi (December 28- 
30) was an impressive occasion, 
even if it was not as fully repre- 
sentative and well-attended as it 
should have been. 

A wide range of subjects was 
covered, and verbal fireworks 
marked some of the sessions. 
Among the highlights was the 
way the Information and Broad- 
casting Minister was cornered on 
thorny questions of Government- 
Press relations and the running 
of the official media. Vasant 
Sathe put the blame on the “‘sys- 
tem” in which “everything is for 
sale”, and received a drubbing. 
Perhaps Sathe is not to blame for 
sermonising the press and blaming 
the ‘‘system”’ in the same breath, 
for we are living in times when 
our fortunes are linked with the 
solar system itself, providing vast 
opportunities to astrologers to 
cash in on political and personal 


‘ ambitions. 


.But whatever was said at the 
convention was forgotten the next 
day when Sathe is reported to 
have advised another meet ex- 
clusively of Government media 
men not to rely on the news agen- 
cies, following complaints from 
some Maharashtra Ministers about 
coverage of the Long March. 
So much for the wasted energy of 
media men and others at the con- 
vention. Neither the censorship 
in Assam nor bullying and harass- 
ment of journalists elsewhere 
seemed to bother Sathe very 
much. Happy man. 

The discussion on the police 
and the press proved lively, with 
a cool Rustamji and an angry 
Bhinder defending the police, the 
latter resorting to a tirade against 
young crime reporters. He got it 
back in full measure from the 
quiet but effective Viswam. And 
also from a young reporter who 
told Bhinder bluntly where he got 


off. There was much pious talk 
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by some others about developing . 


police-media rapport, 
spelling out how. Rustamji was 
fair enough to regret police lapses, 
as in Bhagalpur, but Bhinder the 
Brave was content to create the 
impression that lack of certain 
facilities for his force in Delhi was 
somehow the fault of the. journa- 
lists. Gobinda Mukhoty’s indict- 
ment was total, and it was only 
partially answered during the dis- 


_ cussion, Professor Upendra Baxi 


contributing his bit to normalise 
the atmosphere. _ 

The many issues raised during 
the convention deserve close study 
by all concerned. There was an 
unsatisfactory attempt to push 
through a “Joint Code of Con- 
duct” covering many matters from 
the role of the Editor to the 
behaviour towards each other of 
the press and the Government to 
the urgency of codification of 
Parliamentary privileges. From 
the time of the first Press Com- 
mission the debate on a Code has 
been going on — with the orches- 
trated Code prepared by a hand- 
picked greup during Emergency 
Raj coming in between. It was 
sensibly agreed that, with several 
of the suggestions made from ` the 
floor incorporated, the draft 
should be used as the basic docu- 
ment for further debate aimed at 
producing results. A welcome 
feature of the debate on the draft 
Code was self-introspection by 
journalists — and there was no 
shying away from lambasting even 
the high and mighty in the pro- 
fession for their lapses, from sub- 
servience to apathy. Even earlier, 
seeking Government assistance 


for holding the convention was 


criticised. 

A high-power delegation from 
Pakistan participated — and at 
the end the Pakistan Times 
Editor, Z.A. Suleri, took every- 
one’s breath away by declaring 
that the Editor had to be a “‘dic- 
tator” if he was to do his job. 
From “first among equals” and 
“leader of a team? to ‘dictator’ 
is a pretty long jump for an 
Editor! Why, in this wide world, 
should a top journalist from 
Pakistan want an editor to be a 
dictator? Is not one Zia-ul-Haq 
enough? 

Observer 


MAINSTREAM 


without — 


Case for World 
‘Energy 

| Organisation 
KR. SINGH 


HERE is no doubt that the world 
is on the threshold of a major 
energy crisis. This crisis has four 
dimensions. The first is the grow- 
ing demand for energy for develop- 
mental programmes. This demand 
will rise sharply, especially in the 
developing world if it is to lift 
itself from its deprived position 
today. Other constraints on energy 
supply are the diminishing supply 
of the most versatile source, that 
is oil, more than ten-fold increase 
in its price in less than a decade, 
and finally, technical and econo- 
mic limitations of the developing 
states in finding and fruitfully 
utilising alternative sources of 
energy. 

In the present scramble for the 
world’s energy resources, the less 
developed countries (LDCs) find 
it hard to compete with the deve- 
loped countries (DCs) on several 
counts. Demand for energy, espe- 
cially oil-based energy, has level- 
led off in the DCs. Therefore, 
these countries have to enhance 
their energy resources only mar- 
ginally. They can manage that 
with relative ease because of. their 
political and economic leverage 
vis-a-vis the oil-producing coun- 
tries, and the technological capa- 
bility for tapping the alternative 
energy sources. 

In contrast, the LDCs have a 
hard task ahead, since the curves 
of the rate of development and 
the quantum of energy requirement 
almost run parallel, till a stage is 
reached when the country starts 
wasting energy on non-productive 
purposes. During that initial period 
of development, the demand for 
energy for development is bound 
to be higher in the LDCs than in 


Dr. Singh is Associate Professor, 
School of International ‘Studies, 
JNU, New Delhi. 
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~ not filter down, 


the DCs. Economic and techno- 
logical backwardness also hampers 
the programme of recycling of 


petro-dollars and acquiring new 


sources of energy. Thus they have 
to depend on oil, and the more 
they depend on oil, the greater is 
the long-term constraint on deve- 
lopment. 

‘The LDCs have reached an 
impasse. Undoubtedly, the OPEC 
countries are aware of this 
dilemma. Their desire to make 
the maximum use of their dwindl- 
ing resources, to accelerate their 
development, and to compensate 
for prolonged economic exploita- 
tation by major oil consuming 
states has to be. understood with 
sympathy. They realise that the 
struggle between the OPEC and the 
DCs hurts the LDCs. Some OPEC 
members have searched for alter- 
native methods, like long-term 
loans and deferred payment, to 
ease the political and econoniic 
pressure on the LDCs. The Vienna 
Conference will undoubtedly work 
out some solution that might help 
the LDCs to get more oil and ease 
the payment problem for some 
time. To that.extent it is useful. 

But there are no short-term 
solutions to a basically long-term 
problem. These economic concés- 
sions to the LDCs by the OPEC, 
while easing economic pressure 
for a short time, would eventually 
pile up burdens in a subsequent 
period. This does not solve the 
problem; it only postpones it. 

Since the energy crisis is a 
long-term problem, it needs a long- 
term solution. What is urgently 
required is a global energy pro- 
gramme to face the energy crisis. 
This programme will have to con- 
centrate on two major aspects — 
energy alternatives and energy 
conservation. 

Undoubtedly, a great deal of 
research and development (R & D) 
is being conducted throughout the 
world on both these aspects of the 
energy programme. The DCs have 
taken a lead in this because of the 
urgency of the matter and also 
because of the technological facili- 


- ties and funding available to them. 


But the benefit of this R & D does 
in a practical 
manner, to the LDCs where it is 
needed most. Hence there is 


_ urgent need to create an inter- 
national organisation that can 


handle this problem on a global 
level, so that the benefits are made 
available to all states. 

The United Nations is the right 
forum for such an organisation. 


` It has handled the very complicat- 


ed questions of the Law of the 
Sea and the utilisation of the deep 
sea-bed resources on a_ global 
level. That has given it added 
experience of handling technical 
matters that have global implica- 
tions. Now that the laws govern- 
ing sea resources are nearing 
codification, the UN can well 
direct its attention to the question 
of handling the global energy 
crisis. 

The UN has several specialised 
agencies like the FAO, WHO and 
UNESCO, but it will be wise to 
create a new body to handle the 
energy question. Thus, one would 
strongly advocate the creation ofa 
World Energy Organisation (WEO) 
under the UN. It can pool avail- 
able data on R & D concerning 
energy alternatives and energy 
conservation, finance its own 
R&D to fill existing gaps, distri- 
bute the data collected and, if 
possible, arrange for funding of 
pilot projects in suitable areas. 

The success of any new pro- 
gramme depends, to a large 
extent, on its funding. The UN 
has credibility and therefore 
funding fora UN programme is 
easier. Funds for the WEO can 
be obtained from several sources, 
All the UN members can be 
requested to contribute sums 
proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to the UN budget. But that 
will be inadequate for the pro- 
gramme. The next major source 
will be the oil-producing coun- 
tries. Since the alternatives will 
help conserve their oil resources, 
they would have a vested interest 
in promoting such a UN pro- 
gramme. If all the oil-producing 
states can be persuaded to con- 
tribute even one per cent of their 
total oil revenue, the WEO can 
have an annual budget of more 
than 2 billion dollars. 

Since the burden will be equit- 
ably shared by the OPEC coun- 
tries, the West and the East, the 
funding will have a global balance. 
For the benefit of those oil-pro- 
ducing countries that fall in the 
LDCs category, this contribution 
can be in cash or kind (personnel 
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and R & D facilities) or a com- 
bination of the two. Countries 
like India and Pakistan can also 
participate in that programme to 
an optimum level. 

The major task of the WEO 
would be R & D, wider distribu- 
tion of related information and 
funding ‘of pilot projects. All 
three are equally important. As 
noted earlier, R & D inthe field 
of energy alternatives and con- 
servation is being undertaken in 
several countries. Most of these 
data are published. Collection of 
the data and their translation and 
distribution would not only avoid 
duplication but stimulate R & D 
in other centres. Also, centralis- 
ation of information in one place 
would help pinpoint the gaps, so 
that the WEO can concentrate on 
filling them through its own 
R&D. 

At the moment, several alter- 
natives to oil have been suggested. 
Coal and hydro-electricity are 
well-known alternatives. Use of 
nuclear energy is gaining ground. 
But several other sources have 
not been tapped fully so far — 
like bio-mass for gas and power 
alcohol, solar, wind, wave, 
tide, geothermal heat, ‘hydrogen 
(through fusion process), etc. 
More sources, some of them even 
exotic, are suggested every day. 

In this context, emphasis must 
be put on two aspects, control of 
pollution and preservation of non- 
renewable sources of energy, like 
coal and oil, so that not only can 
they be preserved for a longer 
time but also used for their 
derivatives which are much more 
useful. R&D in these fields 
would have its spin-off in other 
fields also — like agriculture, 
geology, climatology, engineering, 
nuclear: science, etc. 

As noted earlier, the problem 
is not only of producing more 
energy but also of conserving the 
energy. Conservation, in this 
context, would mean not only 
maximum utilisation of available 
energy resources but also avoiding 
wasteful uses. This will have its 
impact on diverse fields like 
agriculture, housing, transport 
and heavy and light industries. 

Today, everyone complains of 
misuse of energy, but few genuine- 
ly work for its conservation. It is 
possible that obstacles might be 
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raised in the implementation of 
these energy-related programmes 


by the existing industrial sectors 


= 


which have a vested interest in 
retaining the status quo. That 
resistance, as well as consumer 
resistance, will have to be over- 
come. Both these aspects, 
awareness of energy alternatives 
as well as of energy conservation, 
will need a bit of sales promotion. 
Data collection and distribution, 
therefore, would assume vital 
importance from that angle. 
Lastly, all the efforts would be 
meaningless for the LDCs unless 
adequate funds are available to 
them to make the best use of the 
new nie deo ledee,, Mene oE Hence funding 
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and have already proved their aptitude for original and independent 
research and tenable at a University/College or Institution approved under f 


Duration : Post-Doctoral Fellowships arè tenable for a period of two 


B) Research Associateships in Science and 
Humanities including Social Sciences & 
Engineering & Technology and Gandhiaa 


Value : The Research Associateship is awarded in thwee categories wath 
(a), (b) & (c) and carries following fixed consolidated emoluments 
per month with no other allowances 


(b) Rs. 1,300/- (c) Rs. 1,500/- 


The Research Associateship carries a contingency grant of Rs. 4,000/- 
for approved contingent expenditure. 


contingency grants are exempted from Income Tax. 


Eligibility : Research Associateship are intended for research workers 
and teachers, preferably below the age of 45 years who have obtained 
a doctorate degree, have published research work to their credit and 
have already shown evidence of independent research work. 
for the award of Research Associateship in Gandhian Studies should 
have either Ph, D. degree or research experience or practical experience 
in the field. The Research Associateship are tenable at any University! 
College or Institution approved under UGC Act. 

Duration : The Associateships are tenable initially for a period of three 
years extendable for another term not exceeding two years. 

: 10% of the, Post-Doctoral Fellowships, and research 
associateships | are reserved for Candidates belonging to Scheduled 
Caste/Scheduled Tribes provided they fulfil the minimum qualifications 


Application forms can be obtained upto 5.1.1981 from the office 
of the University Grants Commission free of cost or by making a_ written 
request to the Secretary, University Grants Commission, Bahadur 
Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-110002. by sending self-addressed 
stamped envelope of 10 Cm. x 21 Cm. 
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for energy-related programmes i.i 
those countries would also assum 
importance. The WEO, over. 
period of time, can acquir 
sufficient funds to support som: 
of these pilot projects. It can ever , 
have a revolving fund. Othe' 
sources like the World Bank anc 
IMF, OPEC, etc, and bilatera: 
technical aid programmes can be. 
encouraged to help this switch- 
over from oil to other alternatives. 
The energy problem affects the 
non-aligned countries most. 
Unconsciously these countries 
have confined their attention only 
to one aspect of the problem — 
oil. In this context, some friction 
(Continued on page 34) 
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‘United States’ Role 
jn | 
‘Indian Ocean 

M.Y. | KAMATH 


Dscussinc peace and security for the Indian Ocean 
as early as 1976, a. Soviet expert! made the point 
that international relations in the Indian Ocean area 
have acquired “ever greater importance”, that the 
policies of “imperialism” in the area are motivated 
“by the striving to buttress its political, economic 
and military interests” and that to achieve those 
interests “a string of military bases” has been set up 
by the United States forming a “gigantic strategic 
area of US strongholds stretching from Japan to 
Australia and across the Indian Ocean to southern 
Africa and the Persian Gulf”. 
There can be no doubt today that the Indian 
Ocean has indeed become an area of high importance. 
It laps the shores of Eastern Africa, the Middle East, 
South Asia, South-East Asia and Oceana. Third 
largest in area (28,000,000 square miles) after the 
Atlantic and Pacific, it has about one-quarter of the 
world’s population living in the countries with more 
than half of the world’s prospected oil reserves, two- 
thirds of uranium, one-half of gold, and practically 
all diamond resources outside the Socialist bloc? 
Major water routes connecting Africa, Asia and 
Australia run across the Indian Ocean. Europe has 
easy access to. it only through the Suez Canal. Any 
power which controls or has the upper hand in the 
Indian Ocean will have a great sayin the regulation 
of trade and shipping which passes through it. These 
are the bare facts of life, ' 
The Indian Ocean is important for yet another 
reason. It provides a, safe hideaway to the nuclear 
submarines of any power hostile to the Soviet Union 
which would want to pulverise the strategic centres 
lying in the soft underbelly of the Communist state. 
Many of the Soviet cities would come within the 
outermost arc of fire from submarines armed with 
ICBMs, which would: make the Indian Ocean a 
highly contested area. ` ; 
As world population increases, as demands for 
strategic raw materials from countries both in the 
East and West rise, tensions will, inevitably occur, 
and the Indian Ocean could well turn out to be 
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the cockpit of struggle in the late eighties and nine- 
ties. It is a known fact that only a few commodities 
are available readily to the United States in quantities 
adequate to last for several hundred years.3 Accord- 
ing to a top-drawer report presented to President 


. Carter in mid-1980 the life expectancies of 1976 


world reserves of selected mineral commodities (grow- 
ing at projected rates) are as follows: Silver (17 years), 
zinc (19 years), mercury (21 years), sulphur (23 
years), lead (25 years), tungsten (31 years), tin (31 
years) copper (36 years) and nickel (43 years).4 In 
other words, by the year 2025 at the latest, some of 
the most strategic materials, needed not only by deve- 
ht but by all countries, would have been exhaus- 
ted. 

The picture in regard to oil is even more grim. 


. Over the last century the United States has shifted 


into nearly complete dependence upon non-renewable 
energy sources. And one estimate is that by the year 
2000, nearly 1,000 billion barrels of the world’s total 
original petroleum resource of approximately 2,000 
billion barrels will have’ been consumed. Over just 
the 1975-2000 period, the world’s remaining petro- 
leum resources per capita will have declined by at 
least 50 per cent.5 

So dependent is the United States, one of the two 
super-powers, on oil that President Carter was moved 
to remark ina speech on April 5, 1979, that the 
United States’ “national strength is dangerously 
dependent on a thin line of oil tankers stretching half- 
way around the earth, originating in the Middle 
East and around the Persian Gulf, one of the most 
unstable regions in the world”. 

He had reason enough to make that remark. 
Thirty per cent of the oil in the world market in 1978 
came from countries — Iran, Iraq, Libya and Algeria 
- all four decidedly antagonistic to the United States. 
Were United States’ domestic production up to meet- 
ing domestic needs, the dependence on the Arab 
countries would not by itself have been a matter of 
concern. But the outlook on the domestic front is 
bleak. Even though drilling activity in the US re- 
mained quite high — about the same as 1978 and 
some 80 per cent. over 1973 — proven reserves of 
domestic oil continued their long-term decline.6 
According to Robert Stobaugh and Daniel Yergin, 
“whereas earlier in the year (1979) there had been 
some hope of reversing the decline and holding 
domestic oil output level through 1990, by the year’s 
end these hopes were rapidly evaporating’’’ Even 
with price -decontrol, a CIA estimate is that US oil 
output in 1982 will fall to 9.2 mb/d, the Congression- 
al Budget Office has estimated a 7.8 mb/d level in 
1985 and within the industry itself, Exxon has pro- 
jected as little as 7 billion barrels per day in 1990. 

American consumption of oil has become a matter 
of serious concern for European countries. To the 
Europeans the’ fact that between 1973 and 1978 US 
oil consumption had risen by 1.5 million barrels per 
day whereas that of other industrialised countries 
had fallen by a like amount was a sore point. 
America’s “sheer weight” as Chancellor Schmidt of 


` West Germany put it, was such as to cancel out what- 


ever any of the other countries might do. Speaking 
at a ministerial meeting of the OECD on June 
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13, 1979, French Foreign Minister Jean Francois- 
Poncet spoke out sharply against the US, noting that 
“we are political leaders and,’ as I see it, politics 
starts by a refusal to leave things to chance”. And, 
just before the Tokyo summit, President Giscard 
d'Estaing, when told by an interviewer that “the 
Americans have not yet succeeded in reducing con- 
sumption”, snapped ‘back: “They haven’t started”. 
How long can consumption of oil continue at its 
present rate without, at some stage, the western 
industrialised nations:realising that they have come 
to the edge of world oil depletion and certain dis- 
aster? ae "e : i 
According to one authoritative source’, world crude 
oil production will probably peak about 1990. The 
conservative 2.5 per cent annual consumption growth 
rates project that between 2015 and 2025, the entire 
estimated range of recoverable resources will be ex- 
hausted. Ifan historical growth rate of 7-per cent 
is assumed, exhaustion will occur some time between 
2000 and 2005—that is between 20 and 25 years from 
now. . 
(The 7 per cent growth rate is not a figment of 
imagination. According to Stobaugh and Yergin 
Foreign Affairs, Vol. 58, No. 3), the industrialised 
nations as a group used 2.9 mb/d more in January 
1979 than in January 1978, indicating an increase of 
7.4 percent. The two experts glumly noted: “Our 
whole industrial system is like a vehicle built to 


operate on oil, puffing along with an inefficient engine - 


and with a body leaking vast amounts of energy”. ` 

In the unrealistic, but more optimistic, case of no 
increase in consumption, exhaustion will occur no 
later than 2070. According to the same source, ex- 
haustion will occur at different times in different 
countries: Iran by 1985, Saudi Arabia by 2025. The 
Soviet Union is believed to have at least 20 more 
years of available oil than the United States. 

Some facts about US energy consumption are worth 
noting: At the present rate of comsumption, America’s 
oil and gas will be gone- within a decade. By 1985, 
America’s oil import bill will mount to 10 million 
dollars an hour. OPEC members were pumping 
(before the Iraq-Iran war) some 31 million barrels of 
crude out of the ground each day which was still 2 
million barrels Jess than what nations were willing 
and offering to buy. US oil import bill was soaring 
year after year with OPEC: nations piling up huge 
foreign exchange reserves. : 

If this is not a picture of a world heading for 
disaster, what else is? And even granting that the 
Western idustrialised nations can fall back on a 

‘number of energy substitutes like coal, oil shale, 
biogas, natural gas, uranium, etc., to make up for oil, 
at what stage of energy depletion will the struggle for 
available energy become: so urgent that a scramble 
for it would make war inevitable? „And how many 
countries would be’ able to afford a price of 
over 45 dollars a barrel in the immediate future? 
Again, at what stage of political turmoil in the 
Middle East will the Western powers — most notably 


the US - feel compelled to interfere to safeguard 


access to oil and what repercussions could such a 
direct (or even indirect) and blatant intervention have 
on the Soviet Union that itself, for all its state-con- 
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trolled economising, would be needing oil in substan- 
tial measure at no distant date? 

To indicate how important the Middle East is we 
will have to bear in mind that over 56 per cent of the 
world’s proven oil reserves of about 640 billion barrels 
are located there. l : ; 


World oil production, 1979 and proven oil 
reserves on January 1, 1980 in million barrels 





Area Prodùc-, Gross Total Distribu- 
tion dur- additions reserves tionof 
ing 1979 to reserves reserves 

in 1979 per cent 

Asia and Pacific 1,955 385. . 19,000 3.00 

Western Europe 827 327 24,000 3.8 

Middle East 7,132 268 362,000 56.6 

Africa 2,450, 1,630 55,000 8.6 

Western Hemisphere 5,616 19,616 90,000 14.0 

Centrally planned 

economies , 5,160. 1,165 90,000 14.0 


Source: Oil and Gas Journal; Annual Survey 1980. — 


A higher estimate places the world’s remaining 
ultimate recoverable reserves of oil8 at about 1,900 
billion barrels. Of these some 80 billion barrels are 
in 84 developing countries besides OPEC and other 
major exporters. What this would do to stimulate 
interest among the rival super-powers to get access to 
that oil in developing countries is another matter. 


Mucu of the discussion on energy is relevant because 
of what it means in terms of East-West relations. As 
the 1980 Republican Platform clearly states: 

. In the past three years, the nations of the Middle East and 
Persian Gulf have suffered an unprecedented level of political, 
economic and military turmoil. The Soviet Union has been 
prompt in turning these sources of instability to its advantage 
and is now in an excellent position to exploit the chaos in Iran 
and to foment similar upheavals in other countries of, the 
region...the Soviet goal is clear — to use subversion and the 
threat of military intervention over the region’s resource-rich 
states, and’ thereby to gain decisive political and economic 
leverage over Western and Third World: nations ‘vulnerable to 
economic coercion.” . . 

Three years earlier, the tocsin had already been 
sounded. In an important Congressional Report9 the 
point was made that the successful Soviet approach 
towards the Third World had raised three basic prob- 
lems for the United States: the problem of defining 

US national-interests in the Third World, the problem 
of Soviet “incrementalism” and the problem of inter- 
dependence. -e 

The problem of defining US national interests was 
beset with self-laid land-mines. The fact of the matter 
was that the US was the major source of ‘international 
investments in Third World countries, currently 
valued at more than 100 billion: dollars.: US private 
corporations and multinational institutions alone had 
between them invested upward of 30: billion dollars 


-in those lands, much of which was in raw materials. 


Moreover, the US was a trading nation , whose. trade 
depended on continuity of access to -uninterrupted 
sea-lanes of the world. Complicating the situation 
was the new reality that the Third World was coming 
to play a.central role in the politics and economics 
of global inter-dependence that was never before 
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foreseen for it and, if foreseen, séldom : uriderstodd. ' 
The House Report noted. that this had come about 
(a) by its control over resources in short supply but 


. much needed by the industrialised north, (b) by the 


development of transnational communications bring- 
ing to its people a sense of national and regional 


unity, (c) by the growth of international organisations - 


such as UNCTAD, and lastly, (d) by the declining 
capacity of the super-powers to maintain hegemonic 
control. It was this ‘grand mix’ in favour of the Third 
World, the Report said, that was posing a challenge 
to the United States. : 2 

The Report made two further points: one, that the 
Soviets are not likely to wait for American policy- 
makers to come out of their cocoons, and two, that 
the mounting problems’ of'the Third World are not’ 
likely to wait either. 

It is interesting to note that a year earlier — 1976 
— a National Security Affairs Conference in 
Washington™ had recommended that the United 
States should try.to promote and assist democratic 
governments and societies, work more closely with 
the private sector to coordinate its relations with less 
developed countries whose governments are ‘suspi- 
cious of private’ enterprise and whose economies are 


centrally directed, and where feasible the US should 


play a greater role in the.Third World. The Confe- 
rence also. felt that the US should be more selective 


in the choice of Third World countries on which it . 


would concentrate commitments and assistance. 

. A significant example: of “where feasible the US 
should, play a greater role in the Third World” is to 
be found in the role that the United States has been 
playing in regard to the continued South African 
domination of Namibia and the commendation by the 
then US Secretary. of State of the bogus ‘understand- 
ing’ reportedly arrived at between some sections of 
Namibians and the White South African Govern- 
ment.2 + : bat 

According to a UN report, the evidénce of foreign 
— that is, Western:— involvement ‘in the economy of 
Namibia “shows that the role played by foreign capi- 
tal is not limited to economic objectives, but has’ 
political and strategic implications as well.” As the 
report put it, “Foreign interests, by giving South 
Africa financial and political support in order to pro- 
tect their own interests and investments, have helped 
South Africa to perpetuate its illegal occupation of 
the territory and to continue to exploit the territory’s 
resources to its own advantage”. 

And what are these resources? Namibia is the 
principal source'of diamonds in the world and thé 
second largest producer ‘of vanadium in the world 
after the US. Namibia has approximately 1,00,000 
tonnes of low-grade uranium, amongst the largest, 
again, in the world and obtainable “at relatively low 
cost” as well as base metals (copper, zinc; lead). To 
protect those for the West, the then Mauritian ambas- 
sador to the UN, Radha Krishna Ramphul, said in 
the Security Council, South Africa kept an estimated 
15,000 to 50,000 police, military and paramilitary 
forces in Namibia or one soldier — to use a median 
figure — for every 35 frightened inhabitants of that 


territory. To assist the South African police and . 


military forces in Namibia, said Ramphul, “certain 
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ent hinted, at the same time, that, 


countries” directly or indirectly were giving major 
military equipment, and he listed Mercedes Benz 
trucks from West Germany, Willys jeeps from US, 
Puma, Alouette III and Supre Frelon helicopters from 
France, Bosbok liaison aircraft from Italy, not to 
mention the ubiquitous C-130 Hercules air transport 
from America. 

It should be clear, judging from this and other 
significant developments in the Indian Ocean littoral 
states, that the United States (leading, of course, a 
consortium of Western nations) has a vital interest in 
maintaining supremacy in the Indian Ocean and in 
keeping out the Soviet Union, and by that same 
token for the Soviet Union to move into the Indian 
Ocean and assert its presence there. 


THE history of the United States’ entry into the 
Indian Ocean is as instructive as it has often been 
shrouded in secrecy. In November 1965 the British 
Government announced that a new colony to be 
called the British Indian Ocean Territory — BIOT 
— was to: be established that would include the 
islands -of Farquhar, Aldabra and Desroches in 
the West Indian Ocean and’ the Chagos Archipe- 
lago which includes Diego Garcia. The then Colonial 
Secretary, Greenwood, said: “It is intended that the 
islands will be available for the construction of 
defence facilities by the British and United States 
Governments”. The idea was to plan fora chain of 
island bases from which to operate F-111-A aircraft 
in the Indian Océan for reconnaisance, strike and 
tactical support. 

It was promptly criticised ‘by Vice-Admiral Sir 
Peter Gretton, formerly Fifth Sea Lord, on the 
grounds that the deployment of F-111-A “‘is based 
on wishful thinking rather than the practical possi- 
bilities”.13 Writing in the Royal United Services 


‘Institution Journal, Sir Peter Gretton said the cost of 
building airstrips at Aldabra and Diego Garcia will 


be heavy, since the work there will have to be started 
from scratch. 

The Times (London) defence correspondent writing 
soon after", said that “there are many unknown 
quantities in the Government’s proposed defence 
policy in the Indian Ocean”, that “the establishment 
of BIOT, the military survey of the islands, the long- 
term posture in the Indian Ocean, amount to little 
more than a series of hunches by the Government 
which defy analysis” and that “there is always a 
danger that without close scrutiny they may, almost 
by default, become accepted policy”. The correspond- 
“in spite of 
BIOT’s colonial status, it will have no colonial 
administration since the Government intend to 
depopulate the BIOT islands as much as possible”. 
Mauritius was to be paid £ 3 million for taking over 
Diego Garcia, and the correspondent said that the 
UK hoped “‘then to obviate the expected criticisms 
that native populations are once more being subjugat- 
ed to the wishes of Britain’s Chiefs of Staff”. 

Itis apparent that at first the Western Powers were 
not quite sure what to do with the acquisition of 
Diego Garcia and how to interpret Soviet presence 
in the Indian Ocean. Alternatively, it is possible that 
they were on the path of misleading the world as to 
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their own intentions. Writing in the Times (London) 
on August 15, 1970, A.M. Rendel, its Diplomatic 
Correspondent, noted that there were a number of 
_ signs that Russia will be the “main naval power in 
the Indian Ocean within afew years” and that 
“indeed many diplomats say that this is now quietly 
understood between the United States and the Soviet 
Union”. Rendel:added that “in the Indian Ocean 
itself, the United States is much less directly con- 
cerned to maintain naval power than in the Atlantic 
or Mediterranean” and that “the United States 
Government have shown no signs of developing the 
defence facilities in the British Indian Ocean 
Territories’’.25 

This inactivity follows, he said, “a Western assess- 
ment that the main reason for an increasing Soviet 
naval presence in the Indian Ocean is primarily not 
to challenge western interests but to support India 
against China and more generally to counter growing 
Chinese influence in both Asia and Africa (italics sup- 
plied). “China”, added Rendel, “is now the Soviet 
Government’s real long-term pro-occupation.” That, 
presumably, was also Western pre-occupation till then. 
` It is well to remember this Western assessment 
before Kissinger manipulated to end what he calls 
“the Warsaw Channel” and “bureaucratic blood- 
letting”? in Washington on January 20, 1970. It was 
at the meeting of representatives of the Nixon 
Administration and those of the People’s Republic 
on that date that Walter Stoessel, the US represent- 
ative, told China’s Lei Yang that the United States 
did not seek to “join in any condominium with the 
Soviet Union directed against China’*¢ and that it 
would be prepared “‘to consider sending a represent- 
ative to Peking for direct discussions”. This must be. 
considered as the first hint to China that thenceforth 
the US would consider the Soviet Union as the enemy 
and not China. 

It is clear that this decision had been taken a long 
time before and that Britain was apprised of it, 
because the Governments of the UK and the US 
announced a month earlier, on December 15, 1970, 
that construction would commence in March 1971 
“of a naval communication facility on Diego Garcia” 
A press release issued by the British Information 
Services in India on the following day said: 

The facility is being built under the terms of a bilateral 
agreement between the UK and the US signed in December 
1966 which makes the islands. of the BIOT available to the US 
and UK Governments for defence activities for 50 years, The 
facility will consist of communications and minimum necessary 
support facilities including an airstrip...... the facility will close 
a gap in the US naval communications system, It will provide 
communications support to US-UK ships and aircraft in the 
Indian Ocean. It is expected to be completed in less than three 
years. 

According to one source’, the ‘Pentagon had 
started asking for funds to set up an American base 
in Diego Garcia in 1969 but that ‘White House 
interest in the Indian Ocean “rose significantly” 
following the Jordanian Civil War in September that 
year and President Nixon’s visit to the US Sixth 
Fleet in the Mediterranean. Discussion between 
Nixon’s personal envoy, Senator Percy and UK 
Prime Minister Edward Heath soon followed, for 
joint use of Diego Garcia. 
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Thenceforwatd the Westéin towers were to give 
a new twist to the presence of Soviet naval forces in 
the Indian Ocean. New interpretations were avail- 
able. T.B. Millar, Director of the Australian Institute 
of International Affairs was quoted?8 as saying: “To 
dominate the Suez passage; to have a major influ- 
ence in the oil-producing States; to be able to exert 
political pressure, with modest military backing, at — 
key points during times of decision; and to trade 
profitably — these are the Soviet Union’s apparent 
intentions” despite the fact that Time magazine 
itself stated that “the size of the Russians’ Indian 
Ocean Fleet is hardly alarming in worldwide terms” 
and that “the Ocean itself remains on area of peri- 
pheral US concern”. 

Newsweek (January 18, 1971) quickly followed, 
noting that “the Kremlin’s intense interest in expand- 
ing its influence in the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean is hardly surprising”’ because “‘the seemingly 
endless oil reserves of the wealthy desert sheikhdoms 
and of the other Gulf states account for nearly two- 
thirds of the world’s total known supply, and all 
told, some 90 per cent of Japan’s oil supplies and 
nearly 60 per cent of West Europe’s come from this 
region”. Having found a likely rationale for expected 
Soviet interference with the Western trade routes in 
the Indian Ocean the magazine went on to find 
Soviet devils in every state around the Ocean littoral. 

Once a decision was taken to take over Diego 
Garcia, the UK and US acted with no concern for 
the inhabitants of the island. Between 1971 and 1973, 
as many as 829 people were removed from there!9 
that was to set offa major controversy in the US 
later. By 1974 moves had started to turn Diego 
Garcia from just a .communication facility into an 
operations base. At a hearing in Congress, Admiral 
Thomas Moorer said that it was proposed to extend 
the runway on the island to enable B 52s (which can 
carry nuclear bombs) to operate from the atoll, pro- 
voking Prime Minister Indira Gandhi to say that 
this demonstrated US “aggressive intentions” of 
establishing a nuclear base in the Indian Ocean. Even 
Australia’s Prime Minister Gough Whitlam said he 
opposed the building of a base in Diego Garcia 
because this Government wanted" the Indian Ocean 
to be a neutral zone.20 And. the Government of 
Mauritius claimed on: April 7, 1974, that Britain 
had no right to allow the US to develop a base on 
Diego Garcia and that if ït did so, it would violate 
an undertaking given in 1967. 

Writing in the New York Times, Chester Bowles, 
former US Ambassador to India, asked: “What pur- 
pose will this base serve? ... It could be obliterated 
by one small nuclear weapon ... Whatever America’s 
rationalisation, Diego Garcia has come to symbolise 
the most recent example of needless American inter- 
ference in Asia. For Asians, Diego Garcia is not a 
minor upgrading of a remote military base for passive 
purposes. It is a new incursion by America into 
waters it does not need and cannot protect, a move 
whose cost-benefit ratio is negligible, in an area 
where its armed forces have become even more un 
welcome.”?* 

It is important to remember that even the CIA 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Comma within six months of the demand made by 

women’s organisations all over the country, the 
new Bill, seeking to amend the Rape Law, would 
seem a progressive move. Such prompt action, it 
would appear, reflects the commitment of a Govern- 
ment concerried about the oppression of women and 
sensitive to public opinion. 

A charge in the Jaw, it-is obvious, can do little to- 
wards altering institutions (like rape), that are entren- 
ched in the value-systems ‘of a-society. More so, when 
these value-systems are continuously reinforced by 
social. sanction’ as well as by the popular media, and 
have been traditionally used, as they continue to be 
today, by power structures as a. weapon. to suppress 
protest or deviance. A significant change can only 
come through the shifts. in consciousness. and: power 
that result from public action. i 

But that is not to say a‘new law is not significant. 
It is. For it reflects the nature of the.commitment the 
state is prepared to make, and determines, to a large 
extent, the kind of action left. open. to individuals. and 
groups involved in questioning and: rejecting: these 
dehumanising institutions. $ o 

Despite appearances, however, the new legislation 
presents few gains for women or for women’s órgani- 
sations: a redefinition of consent; shifting of the onus 
of proof in custodial rape; little else: In fact, what 
were by and large detailed, progressive recommenda- 
tions made by the Law Commission in- its 84th 
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‘was raped by the 


Report, are nearly all rejected. The Bill itself answers 
recent public outrage over rape with essentially re- 
actionary gestures that in the guise of protecting 
women, reinforce the structures that historically 
objectify us. A special cause for concern, therefore, 
are the provisions that clamp down on the possibi- 
lities public protest and press coverage. 

These clauses will not only work against the victim 
of rape, for this kind of secrecy inevitably jeopardises 
democratic justice, but will cripple the women’s 
movement. Women are the losers, both as individuals 
and as groups. But what we cannot afford to ignore 
is the fact that these clauses are strictly in keeping 
with the thrust of other recent legislation (one thinks 
of the. National Security Ordinance, the Criminal 
Procedure Code Bail Provisions, etc). 

Let us look at the Bill itself. An awareness of the 
immediate ground from which it emerged is necessary 


for an appreciation of what it embodies. At the risk 


of repetition we go over the main events: 


October 1979: Four teachers of Law send an Open letter to 
the Chief Justice, protesting against the Supreme Court 
judgement in the Mathura case, and asking that the case be 
reheard, 

October 1979-March 1980: Women's Organisations all over 
the country take up the issue, organise public meetings, dis- 
tribute pamphlets, act in street plays, demanding both the 
reopening of the case and a change in the Rape Laws. The 
entire movement and the public debate it led to, is given 
coverage by a supportive press, 

April 1980: The plea is accepted (though the petitions made 
by women’s organisations are rejected on the ground that 
they have no Zəcus standi) and the Law Commission asked 
- to make recommendations regarding changes in the Law. 

August 1980: The Bill seeking to amend the Rape Law is 


a up, to be presented in Parliament during its winter 
Sitting, 


- Public pressure played a crucial role and the 
Government moved fast. Commendably so — unless 
the real driving force lay elsewhere. An anxiety only 
reinforced, as we shall see, by the Bill. 

Since the Mathura case and the Rameeza Bee 
incident are both well known, it is instructive to use 
them as concrete cases to exemplify what the Bill 
represents. In other words, had it been law then, 
how would it have changed history? 

Take the central question of Police Rape. Mathura 
Policemen on duty in a police 
station where she was illegally detained. Rameeza 
was similarly detained and sexually assaulted by three 
policemen. Her husband was beaten to death. 
Justice Muktadhar concludes his inquiry commission 
report saying, “This inquiry has brought to light the 
pitiable condition of suspect women, Particularly of 
a poor class, at the hands of the Police in the police 
station.” He ventures to Suggest that “some drastic 
action should be taken by the Government...to safe- 
guard...” What safeguards, women might ask, does 
the Bill provide against what are evidently common 
features of police misconduct: illegal detention, third 
eta methods of which, if you area woman, rape is 
part 

The Law Commission had' argued that a women 
should be interrogated only at her dwelling place, that 
during interrogation by a Police officer a woman 
should. be allowed to have a male relative or friend or 
female social worker with her, and that women 
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detained in custody should not be held at police 
stations but kept in special lock-ups meant for women 
alone. The Government has chosen not to incorpo- 
rate any of these recommendations which would have 
gone some way towards protecting women from the 
violence of one of the commonest forms, rape. Rather 
the Bill responds to the question of police rape by 
introducing a new provision stipulating a minimum 
punishment of 10 years for all custodial rape (this 
includes rape in jails, women’s homes, hostels, mental 
hospitals, etc.). The new minimum punishment for 
all rape is 7 years. of ; 

Bat the whole question of heavy minimum punish- 
ment raises controversial questions both at a practical 
and at an ideological level. In the first place, such 
punitive penalties run contrary to the more humani- 
tarian notions of a penology oriented towards reform 
rather than revenge or deterrence. But that is not 
all. By shifting the focus thus to individual misde- 
meanour, the group (here more often than not the 
power system, with its arm in public officialdom, in 
the police, the CRP, the army, land-owners and big 
business) shifts the responsibility for what is actually 
a group norm, structurally reinforced, to the indivi- 

. dual who is turned over for a cathartic public stoning. 
Of course it is always the smallest mosquitoes who 
are thus sacrificed. The Police Commissioner of 
Delhi can. still talk about rape as a minor incident 
“blown up by the press” and the ex-Chief Minister 
of Madhya Pradesh is obviously not without more 
distinguished company when he brushes aside angry 
legislators protesting about police rape with “to rape 
is human”. ` The sentiment, no doubt, that motivated 
a DSP to send an official communique restraining his 

` subordinates from indulging themselves while Parlia- 
ment was sitting! , 

The immediate practical issue is that such heavy 
minimum punishment (and we must remember this is 
‘more so in cases of custodial rape), to quote the 
Lawyers’ Collective, Bombay, “is likely to operatè 
like a Damocles sword over the judge, making him 
more anxious to acquit the accused by latching on to 
what ‘evidence’ there is that could be used against 
the prosecution, for instance, the general ‘immoral’ 
character of the woman...” What is more important 
is the conviction of the rapist, not a heavy sentence. 
Which is why women’s organisations have taken what 
may on the face of it appear a contradictory stand, 
against the minimum sentence of seven years, indeed 
against any minimum sentence at all. The Bill also 
decrees that in cases of custodial rape, “where sexual 
intercourse has been proved, and where the question 
is whether it was without the consent of the woman 
*.. and she states in her evidence before the Court 
that she did not consent, the Court shall presume she 
did not consent’. This latter is a laudable gesture 
and women’s organisations, to the best of my know- 
ledge, are united in their support of this clause. (The 
controversy arises only with the suggestion, made also 
by the Law Commission, that the onus of proof on 
this issue should, in order to counterbalance the 
tendency in society to disbelieve the woman, be simi- 
larly shifted in all cases of rape. Many groups felt 
that such a law, given the prevailing political climate, 
would be open to misuse). 
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'yirtuous. 


It is worth drawing attention to another positive 
feature of the Bill at this point. In keeping with the 
Law Commission recommendations, the Government, 
in the proposed Bill, has accepted the idea that men 
in authority, or men having custodial control over 
women, should not be able to abuse that authority 
in order to have sexual intercourse with women over 
whom they exercise authority. Given the new, far) 
more reasonable definition of “consent” as “free ant- 
voluntary”, this should go some way toward pro- 
tecting women at work, : 

The Bill is also totally silent on a question of erucial } 
importance of women: that of the past sexual history 
of the victim being admissible as evidence. Experience 
has shown the accused in a rape trial has always tried 
to argue that the victim is of ‘loose morals’ and 
therefore, the implication is, she is not to be taken 
seriously (her evidence is false), and even if this: 
latter were not so, it is of no consequence that she is 
raped. The sad part is that more often than not the 
Court has been inclined to accept such arguments. 
Mathura was not married, neither was she a virgin 
at the time she was raped. Therefore, the logic goes, 
she must have consented to intercourse with drunken 
policemen while she was locked up alone in the 
thana. The murder of Ahmed Hussain and the rape 
of Rameeza Bee aroused the wrath of an entire city. 
It took the authorities no time at all to claim that 
Rameeza was a prostitute, thus magically exonerating 
themselves from guilt either for the murder or for 
the rape and indeed shifting the guilt on to her. 

The entire procedure, repeatedly used to deflect; 
attention from the real crime, is based on the 
medieval notion that a woman who does not choose 
to confine her sexual relationships (sometimes to be 
“provocative” is enough to qualify as bad) to the one 
man whose property she is, or will become, is not 
And if: she is not thus publicly owned, or 
has sought to defy.or make light of such ownership, 
she is available to any taker. A single working" 


-woman, for instance, is precariously held in the 


margins of this definition, trapped into constantly 
having to prove her virtue, as she does not obviously 
belong either to father or husband. Take, for instance, 
the high incidence of the rape of nurses, against 
which there appears to be little social sanction; or 
the fact that custodial rape is a common feature ofa 
social welfare hostels. The argument brought up by 
the defence is not without the secret suggestion that 
the man who rapes such a woman is really a hero 
upholding society’s strictest. moral values. (Fabina. 
Suitings lose no time using the Red Rose “hero- 
rapist? as a model for taste — and, no doubt, 


.behaviour). Interwoven with this perverse logic is 


the myth of an insatiable lust all women have. A 
myth strong enough to convince the Supreme Court 
that sixteen-year-old Mathura could have, even pas- 
sively, wanted intercourse with two strange, drunken, 
policemen! 

In fact, given the present emphasis on the past 
sexual history of the woman, which the new Bil 
does nothing to change, each time it is the woman 
rather than the rapist who is on trial, for each time 
she is required first to prove that she is not a prosti 
tute, and next, that her ‘virtue’ is impeccable 
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‘Women’s organisations had ‘argued that this was 
retrogressive, and demanded that past sexual history 
be excluded from the evidence. The Law Commission 
accepted this, stating that the past sexual history, 
even of a prostitute, had no relevance to the case 
and should not be brought on record. But the 
¿Government has not accepted this: an action in keep- 
‘ng with the essentially reactionary male value-system 
that underpins the Bill. Would it be too much to 
suggest that this kind of bogey often provides the 
only escape route available for the rapist and that’ 
like the ‘censorship’ clauses, this omission too is 
designed to protect him? 

The Bill’s silence on the reforms proposed by the 
Law Commission on the question of the medical re- 
port and the FIR, suggest a similar underlying con- 
;cern. In the Rameeza Bee case, the medical report 
was kept at the hospital, and on the instigation of the 

i police, extensively tampered with (by no less a person 
than the Professor of Forensic Medicine) before it 
was handed over to the Commission. Mathura’s medi- 
cal report was totally inadequate. It only stated that 
she was nota virgin and that intercourse had taken 
place. As has been pointed out earlier, if there had 
been a struggle, the marks of it were more likely to 
be on the rapist than on the victim, and it was only 
fair he should also be subject to a careful medical 
examination. The Law Commission had agreed, sug- 
gesting that both victim and accused should be medi- 
cally examined and that the reports in both cases 
should be forwarded to the Magistrate immediately, 
to avoid any possibility of their being tampered with: 
The Law Commission had also suggested that a police 
officer who refused to record a complaint should be 
held guilty of an offence. The Government has not 
accepted any of these suggestions, keéping the medico- 
legal aspects of the law where they were a century 
and a half ago. 

It is the same primitive gallery that the two ‘“‘dark” 
clauses in the Bill attempt to play to. If the Bill in its 
present form becomes law, it will no longer be possible 
to print or publish “the name or any matter which 
may make known the identity of any person against 
whom (the) offence...is alleged or found to have been 
committed”. And further, what makes doubly sure 
that neither the press nor women’s organisations will 
even be present at the trial or be able to publish “any 
matter in relation to such proceedings” is the fact 
that these trials will now compulsorily be held in 
camera. The framers of the law would no doubt 
argue that the intention is to protect the reputation of 
the woman and to remove her from the glare of pub- 
licity. However, one cannot fail to note that the Bill, 
despite its anxiety to protect her “name” and her 
“honour”, pays no attention to the very real physical 
protection that could have been afforded her during 
police interrogation had the Law Commission recom- 
mendations on this been accepted. And further, that 
the modesty and reputation of the accused are simi- 
larly carefully protected, though there is little to sug- 
gest substantial social stigma operating on the indivi- 
dual man. Of course if he is a policeman or a member 
of a political party, it is different. 

The question of rape and publicity, however, is 
complex and needs to be discussed in some detail. It 
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is true that much of the sensational reporting such 
cases receive tends to glamorise the rapist and roman- 
ticise the victim, perpetuating a cult of rape. (The 
Red Rose hero is a suiting model; Billa a wronged 
man. Sociefy’s delicate thermometer of mode tells us 
that it is “in” to discuss Maya Tyagi and to have 
string curtains, while Rajneesh is “out”’). But the 
answer to this corruption is not merely to back-track 
to the point where the whole thing is once more 
shrouded in a secret sexist mystique; where society 
and the woman continue to feel that to have been 
attacked is a stigma, something to be hidden, in some 
way an individual woman’s guilt. For women to be 
freed of this constant threat of sexual assault that has 
served over the centuries to limit our freedom and 
our growth, it is imperative that the old connection 
between rape and honour (not really we find of the 
woman, but of the man to whom she belongs, though 
the gulit is always hers) be broken. Rape is not 
something that spoils the goods. Rape needs to be 
viewéd as the sexual violence that it is. As the 
violence that has historically restricted women and as 
the violence that is similarly being used today against 
women to repress the growth of any people’s move- 
ment. 

Perverse publicity, it is obvious, cannot be fought 
by repression. And in any case, restrictions such as 
those envisaged by fhe Bill can have no effect on the 
general corruption of the media. Only when women’s 
voices infiltrate existing media and/or create alter- 
native media where these stereotypes are consciously 
questioned and rejected, will this be changed. The 
national press, I would admit, is sexist, and not 
necessarily motivated by humanitarian concerns, but 
it would be disastrous to ignore the tremendous role 
it has played in raising the whole issue of rape and 
allowing public debate. Experience has shown us that 
only public protest ensures that cases are taken up, 
however minimally, and that some justice is done. 
After the Bhagpat uproar, for instance, erring 
officials in several other places (Nandini mines, 
Bareilly, Agra, Calicut) were suspended. Whatever 
gains, social, political or legal, were made possible 
by the Mathura case campaign, or by the public 
outrage that brought out the Rameeza incident, would 
have been severely hampered, if not strangled, by 
law such as the one the Bill threatens, which makes 
publicity even at the pre and post trial stages illegal. 

Any kind of secrecy makes for misuse. Experience 
shows that in any country public vigilance is the only 
safeguard for the victim. But the question takes on a 
Positively vicious colour when we look at it in the 
light of the recent history of rape in our country. The 
popularly propagated myth suggests rape is a prob- 
lem of individual psychopathology, of goondaism, or 
even of normal male behaviour. But fact belies this. 
Rameeza, Mathura, Shakila, Maya Tyagi, Chabirani 
Mohapatra. But also Bailadilla, Belchchi, Narain- 
pur,the Santhal Parganas, Singhbhum, Karimnagar, 
Assam, Mizoram. In every case here, rape, often 
gang rape of one woman or mass rape of a whole 
group, is used as a Political weapon against those 
who protest. A weapon used not only by the police, 
but by the CRP, the army, by political parties, 
by landlords and by big industry against tribals, 
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, peasants, workers, Harijans, Adivasis, often against 
entire villages. More often than not, the woman has 
to suffer, for she is used as a counter in a repression 
directed’ against the group. Can we afford, in this 
day, to let this pass as a private matter, as a petty 
crime, to be secretly dealt with? 

This is why women’s organisations are unanimous 
in their rejection of what amounts to press censorship. 
At the national conference held in Bombay, where 
the new Rape Bill was a major point of discussion, it 
was resolved that should this Bill become law, they 
would defy it. ‘We feel”, the resolution reads, “this 
is a direct attack on the ability women’s organisa- 
tions have to organise on the issue of violence against 
women. The danger extends further, because, on the 
pretext of protecting women, the Bill is in fact a 
blatant attempt to impose press censorship, which 
assumes Significance in the context of increasing 
atrocities and repression of people’s movements. We 
therefore resolve we will defy this provision of the 
Bill if it is passed by Parliament, and as women, will 
support each other’s defiance, especially by unitedly 
protecting our alternative media”. 

The Bill is controversial, extremely so. The thrust 
of the ‘press censorship’ provisions almost negate its 
positive features. But we must not forget that the 
gross injustice of the law as it prevails and the need 
for change that the Bill is an acknowledgement of, 
represents its most positive (though admittedly most 
nebulous) feature for women. C] 


What Really 
Is ‘Consent’ ? 


VASUDHA DHAGAMWAR 


I am.one of the four signatories to the Open Letter 
on the Mathura case. Moreover, as part of my PhD 
thesis work I had studied the section on rape, its 
historical background and the development of its case 


law, in great detail. Consequently: I am reasonably — 


informed about the effect of our rape law on women’s 
rights to personal liberty and safety. Recently I inves- 
tigated a rape in Lodipur committed by two police- 
men upon a young rickshaw-puller’s wife, and gained 
valuable insights into police and Government behavi- 
our in the area of custodial rape. 

One of the arguments put forward by the Open 
Letter, and subsequently by women’s groups, was that 
a woman’s general sexual past should have no bearing 
on a case of rape. That is, the fact that she had 
lovers or even that she led a promiscuous life should 
not be used to infer that she must have consented to 
intercourse with the accused. It is only her past rela- 
tionship with the accused himself which is relevant to 
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the issue of rape. In Mathura’s case her consent tô 

intercourse with Ganpat and Tukaram was presumed 

because she had a love affair and sexual relationship 

with Ashok, the youth she intended to marry. The 

argument in the Open Letter therefore amounts to a 

demand to keep accepted moral standards of sexual 

behaviour away from a case of rape. Even a bad 

woman, we have argued, has the same rights as every-- 
one else. This includes protection from being raped 

with the impunity. : 

This particular demand has not been met by the 
Criminal Law. (Amendment) Bill. It does not pre- 
scribe, as do the laws of Britain and some American 
states, that evidence of a woman’s general sexual 
conduct cannot be introduced, ncr‘can she be ques- 
tioned about her relationships with other men, with- 
out prior permission of the judge, and even then, only 
in camera. In this manner, care is taken to ensure 
that the whole of the woman’s life is not exhibited to 
the public gaze, and that‘her right to privacy is res- 
pected. It is to be noted that case law on rape, as it 
has developed, takes account of the woman’s char- 
acter in denying rape. It does not take account of the 
man’s character in proving rape. `’ 

In omitting to introduce such provisions the Bill . 
has failed to guarantee protection from rape fo all 
women. It gives it only to “good? women. A “bad” 
woman has the right to life, liberty and property, but 
not to protection from violation of her body against 
her will or without her consent. i 

In one other way the rape law has discriminated 
against “‘bad”?” women. Section 375 (old) described 5 
situations in which the woman’s consent was not con- 
sent. The proposed amendment increases their num- 
ber to 7. In both the old and the new Section the 
fourth and fifth descriptions are identical. The fourth 
description provides that if a ‘woman gives her con- 
sent thinking the man to be her ‘husband, and the 
man knows both that he is not her husband, and 
that she thinks he is her husband, then the act is rape. 

The Fifth description provides that if the woman 
gives her consent under misconception of fact and th 
man knows it, the consent is not consent. 

Cases of fifth description are of innocent girls who 
were raped by doctors, describing the act as an opera- 
tion or by music teachers describing the act as a 
means to improve their-singing. Misconception of fact 
would therefore amount to misconception about the 
nature of the act. This plea is open to all women 
regardless of whether they are married, unmarried, 
divorced or widowed, provided they Have the necessary 
innocence or ignorance. - f 

The fourth description relates to mistake of iden- 
tity. Mistake of identity. is part of mistake of fact, 
and there is no reason why a séparate provision 
should be made for it. But the legislature has chosen 
to distingush between the two, and to make separate 
provision for them. The plea that she mistook the 
identity of the man is available only to the wife 
whose husband is within hailing distance. If her hus- 
band is several thousand miles away, or if she is not 
married, then the assumption is that she should not 
have consented to anyone, and that if she did, she is 
a “bad” woman and as such, if she had given her 

(Continued on page 20) 
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A Charter 
for 
Land 


B.B. VOHRA 


n 


T= relevance of good land management to a 
country like ours hardly need any explanation. 

We havea large population which is not only 
growing at an appreciable rate but is also among the 
poorest in the world. Nearly half our people still live 
below the line of poverty. Our economy is also 
overwhelmingly agricultural in character. Our only 
hope of achieving a decent standard of living for our 
people lies in making the best possible use of our land 
resources which in the ultimate analysis are responsi- 
ble for sustaining all forms of agricultural, animal 
and forestry production. 

There can be little doubt that our record in this 
field has been far from satisfactory. This is apparent 
not only from the destitution from which our people 
suffér, but also from the visual evidence of the neglect 
of these resources which is available wherever one 
might go in this’ vast country of ours. Denuded 
hillsides, ravines, waterlogged and saline lands, 
drought-stricken villages, silted tanks and drying 


` wells are to be ecountered almost everywhere. Floods 


ravage areas year after year, even as the Rajasthan 
desert maintains its leeward creep. The expansion of 
towns and cities continues to take a heavy toll of 


good agricultural lands. In certain coastal areas,, 


particularly Kerala, erosion by the sea is a major 


The author is the Secretary, Department of Petroleum, 
Government of India, This is the text of his Sardar | 
Patel Memorial Lectures 1980, arranged by All India 
Radio (December 22-23, 1980). This is the first part 
of his contribution, the jconcluding part will appear 
in Mainstream next week, . 
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problem. In the North-Eastern parts of the country, 
shifting cultivation continues to strip once heavily 
forested slopes of all vegetation. 

There is however little awareness of the seriousness 
of the situation which faces us. A surprisingly large 
number of our planners, politicians, policy-makers 
and economists still believe that there is nothing 
seriously wrong with the manner in which we have 
managed our land resources all these years. It is this 
complacency, born out of a genuine unfamiliarity 
with the subject or what my friend Dr. Sudhir Sen 
calls “resource illiteracy’’ which is responsible for the 
fact that even thirty-three years after Independence 
we are still without a proper policy for the manage- 
ment of these resources let alone the institutions 
required to implement it, It would be unbelievable, 
were it not true, that there is as of today no agency 
or organisation at the Centre which is specifically 
charged with the care and oversight of these resources. 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising that there 
is also no proper system for reporting the damage 
suffered by these resources or the extent to which 
they are being misused or under utilised. Consequent- 
ly, the awesome price which the nation is paying for 
the neglect of these resources is also never computed. 
If this vicious circle of ignorance, complacency and 
neglect is to be broken, it is necessary that the exact 
nature and scope of the problems with which we are 
faced in this field should be properly assessed and 
understood. Only then will it be possible to have any 
meaningful discussion with regard to the manner in 
which the present state of affairs can be improved. 

Let us however first take a broad look at the way 
in which our land resources are being utilised. The 
total area of the country for which land use statistics 
are available is 305 million hectares. Of this 18 
million hectares are under urban and other non- 
agricultural uses and 21 mh are classified as barren 
and unculturable, perhaps for certain  instrinsic 
reasons such as these areas being perpetually snow- 
bound or rocky in nature. We are therefore concern- 
ed only with the remaining 266 mh from the point of 
view of management. Of these, 17 mh are classified 
as culturable wastes and as many as 23 as fallows. 
This makes a total of 40 million hectares which 


‘though capable of production by definition are today 


lying unproductive, apparently because of the degrad- 
ation they have suffered. 
Of the remaining area of 226 million hectares, 83 


- million hectares are classified as forests and permanent 


pastures and 143 million hectares as agricultural 
lands. However, it is.a well known fact that only 
about 35 million hectares out of the 83 described as 
forests and permanent pastures are actually under 
good tree or grass cover and that the remaining 48 
are more or less completely devoid of vegetation. If 
these 48 million hectares are added to the 40 which 
have gone out of production for one reason or the 
other, we arrive at atotal of 88 million hectares 
which are more or less completely unproductive. This 
represents a percentage of 33 over our relevant total 
area of 266 million hectares. However, if we exclude 
the 143 mh of agricultural lands from consideration, 
this area of 88 mh represents as much as 72 per cent 
of the remaining area of 123 mh of non-agricultural 
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lands. In other words, fully one-third of our total 
relevant land area and nearly three quarters of our 
total non-agricultural area is today lying practically 
useless, i 
These figures show how very sick our non-agricul- 
tural lands are. However our agricultural lands 
„are also not in a completely healthy state. Accord- 
ing to information released by.the Ministry of 
Agriculture recently, as many as 175 mh equivalent 
to 66 per cent of our total relevant area of 
.266 mh are affected by degradation caused 
mainly by serious soil erosion and water logging 
and salinity which, incidentally, are the only 
-two major ills that the land suffers from. Since the 
_88 mh of non-agricultural lands which are more or 
_less completely unproductive must- necessarily be part 
-of these 175 mh, it follows that the remaining 87 mh 
of sick lands are under agriculture. 
„a percentage of 61 over the 143 mh which are 
-classified as agricultural lands. In other words, over 
: three-fifths of even our agricultural lands are degrad- 
-ed to a greater or lesser degree. : 
The actual situation is however even more alarm- 
ing than what the above statistics reveal, because they 
do not take into account two additional factors. The 
- first of these concerns the vast areas which are ravag- 
„ed by floods. According to the National Commission 
„on Floods, the area affected by annual floods stands 
today at around 40 million hectares as against 25 mh 
about 30 years ago. The second factor concerns the 
growing menace of water-logging and salinity in 
newly irrigated canal command areas. No precise 
estimates of such threatened areas are available, but 
„considering our own experience in this regard as well 
„as the experience of other countries with extensive 
canal irrigated areas, it would not be unreasonable to 
assume that at least 10 mh out of our total irrigated 
-area of around 40 mh are threatened by water logging 
and salinity and are in urgent need of attention if they 
are not to go out of production in the near future. 
Even allowing for a great deal of over-lap between 
-these 50 mh and the 175 mh already listed as degrad- 
:ed, the total area which needs to be attended to can- 
- mot be less than 200 mh out of a total relevant area 
of 266 mh. This represents a percentage of 75. 
I am conscious of the fact that although the figures 
.I have quoted are all from official sources, they may 
not be quite accurate, for the simple reason that no- 
bydy seems to have ever asked for accurate reporting 
in this field, so great is our indifference to such mat- 
:ters. However, even allowing for any possible inaccu- 


«acies and overlaps, the fact remains that these figures _ 


_present a truly frightening picture — a picture which 
-should give pause to even the most optimistic among 
us and silence for ever the professional peddlars of 
_ ‘self-induced euphoria who predict a great future for 
India as an agricultural power and exporter of food- 
grains. 

To repeat, around three-quarters of our total rele- 
¿yant area is in need of urgent attention and a third 
4s so sick that it is almost completely unproductive. 
.Category-wise, at least 61 per cent of our agricultural 
Jands.and at least 72 per cent of our non-agricultural 
Jands-are degraded to a greater or lesser degree. 

‘No wonder we are so desperately short of food, 
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This represents ` 


fruits, fibres, fuel-wood, timber, animal products and. 
indéed everything that the land produces. No wonder 
we can barely manage to produce 130 million tonnes 
of foodgrains from 143 mh of agricultural lands 
while China produces significantly more than 300 mt 
from a mere 112 mh. No wonder destitution and un- 
employment stalk this unhappy country. \ 

It is high time we realised the state we are in, forg 
what we are witnessing is the unchecked erosion —~- 
literal as well as figurative — of our resource base 
even as the demands on it from a steadily increasing 
population and steadily increasing expectations of a 
better life are rising rapidly. Our situation can indeed 
be compared to that of a leaking boat into which 
more and more people keep climbing even as, un- 
known to its occupants, the hole in its bottom goes on 
increasing in size. ‘ 

That this picture is not over-drawn, will be clear 
when we consider, in some detail, the exact nature of 
the problems of land degradation which face us, and 
the formidable nature of difficulties which we will 
encounter in trying to tackle them. As mentioned 
earlier, the two major threats to our land resources 
are water-logging and soil erosion. Each of these 
merits a discussion in depth before we consider some 
of the lesser problems of land management. 

In soils which are not naturally well drained, the 
presence of excessive surface water results in a rise in 
the level of sub-soil water, till it reaches the root zone 
of crops. As a result the fertile top soil — which 
needs adequate aeration for its health — begins to 
lose its productivity and ultimately becomes totally 
barren. This process is assisted by the harmful salts 
which move upwards in the soil along with the water. 
According to the latest available information the 
areas which have already gone out of production on 
account of water-logging and salinity total 13 million 
hectares. Of these, perhaps half are situated in estua- 
rine and coastal areas and have not been productive 
in recent times. However, at least six million hectares 
comprise lands which were procuctive till the other 
day, so to say, and have been lost to water-logging 
and salinity on account of man-made situations. 

The first and lesser of these situations arises from 
the impediments which have been created in the way 


,of natural drainage by engineering works such as 


flood control embankments and road, rail and canal 
embankments. If, as is often the case, such embank- 
ments, do not contain adequate cross-drainage works, 
water. gets held up against them and causes damage 
to the areas submerged. The answer to such situations 
though expensive, is fairly easy — it lies in the : cons- 
truction of adequate cross-drainage works wherever 
these are required. 

It is the second kind of situation, peculiar to canal 
irrigated areas, which is much more alarming. Lands 
in canal areas are often flat and poorly drained and 
the application of irrigation water to them results in 
water-logging and salinity over a period of time. This 
process is hastened by two other circumstances. 
Firstly, the, application of canal water to crops is 
often, in excess of their needs, thanks to the absence 
of field channels and installations necessary to regu- 
late the flow of water to individual fields. Secondly, 
whereyer.canals and distributories are not lined, as, is 
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often the case, they contribute heavily to water- 
logging through seepage. 

Water-logging and salinity in canal irrigated areas 
is a global phenomenon and has reached such serious 
proportions that according ‘to a recent study com- 
missioned by UNDP and UNEP as much irrigated 
land is going out of production in the world every 

, year on this account as is being brought under new 

jgittigation. It is also known that about half the 
world’s irrigated land has already been damaged to 
some degree by water-logging and salinity and that 
much of the additional land expected to be irrigated 
in the future is highly vulnerable to similar damage. 
In Pakistan, out of a total of 15 million hectares of 
irrigated lands as much as 11 million hectares are 
already suffering from water-logging and salinity. 
Egypt, Syria and Iraq also have similar stories to tell. 
In our own country, we have not only lost at least 6 
million hectares to production already but large addi- 

/ tional areas are being affected by rising water tables 
and salinity year afier year even in the commands 
of comparatively new projects. 

The answer tothe problem of water-logging in 
canal irrigated areas is not at all easy. It lies in the 
lining of canals and distributories, the construction 
of field channels so that just as much water may be 
applied to the soil as is really necessary and finally 
the provision of adequate surface and sub-surface 
drainage. The lining of canals and distributories is 
called for not only to save valuable lands from water- 
logging but also to save water losses which often 
amount to as much as 40 per cent of the water 
released from the reservoir. Field channels and drains 
must be designed and built not on the basis of indi- 
vidual holdings but of natural drainage units, namely 
the commands of irrigation outlets which are some- 
times as big as 200 hectares. Water from the pri- 
mary drains in each of such units must empty into 
intermediate drains which in turn must be connected 
‘to major drains with a natural out-fall into a river. 

Such works call for not only a very great deal of 
detailed planning and careful execution but also for 
huge financial outlays. Experience shows that in 

> most cases the levelling and re-shaping of command 

areas is also necessary before scientific water distri- 
bution and drainage systems can be built. However, 
such works are in turn often possible only if the 
consolidation of holdings and redrawing of field 
boundaries are also carried out simultaneously. As 
can be imagined, such arrangements are extremely 
difficult, time-consuming and costly to make. This 
is why anti-water-logging operations make such little 
progress and why the blessings of canal irrigation 
are turning into a curse over large areas. 

The reclamation of water-logged and saline lands 
which have already gone out of production is natu- 
rally even more difficult than the prevention of 
water-logging. Not only.must drainage be provided 
to these lands but arrangements must also be made 
to leach saline soils and to carry out soil amend- 
ments and introduce suitable cultural practices. Here 
as in most other situations, prevention is definitely 
better than cure. 

Even if we give a low priority to the reclamation 
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of water-logged and saline lands which have already. 
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gone out of production, we must save the 10 million 
odd hectares of newly irrigated lands from going 
out of production. Such a programme will naturally 
require a huge outlay — perhaps not less than Rs. 
10,000 per hectare on -an average or Rs. 10,000 
crores for the area we have in mind. It will also 
require technical and administrative inputs of a 
colossal nature. However, we have no option but to 
mount such an effort and ensure that itis carried 
out successfully if we are to save some of our best 
lands from the most serious damage. 

It is necessary to mention in this connection that 
we must count ourselves lucky that individual far- 
mers whose lands have been ruined by water-logging 
have not yet started clamouring for adequate compen- 
sation. The time, however, does not seem to be far 
off when greater consciousness on the part of farmers 
of their rights — and we have some evidence of this 
already — will result ina demand for damages. One 
shudders to think of the political and financial im- 
plications of such a demand. 

Let us now turn to the other major threat to the 
land — the erosion of the fertile top soil. Erosion 
can be caused either by water or wind action and is 
almost invariably the direct result of the over-exploit- 
ation of non-agricultural lands by way of excessive 
felling and grazing. The fact that such lands are 
nobody’s private property but belong either to the 
State or local communities constitutes one of the 
major reasons for their misuse. Once the natural 
original cover of trees and grasses on such lands is 
destroyed, the soil becomes vulnerable to the erosive 
action of water, particularly on hill-sides and under 
conditions of heavy rainfall. If the denuded lands 
are flat and arid, they become vulnerable to the 
erosive action of strong winds. 

Once erosion sets in, the land is caught in a vicious 
circle because the loss of its top soil renders it increa- 
singly less capable of sustaining vegetation just when 
it needs it most to save it from further damage. It is 
estimated that the area affected by serious erosion by 


„wind is around 50 mh while the area affected by 


serious erosion by water is around 100 mh. 

The control of wind erosion lies primarily in the 
restoration of vegetal cover to denuded lands by 
curbing indiscriminate grazing by nomadic herds and 
the creation of wind breaks and shelter belts which 
reduce the velocity of strong winds and thereby their 
erosive and desiccating effects. Experiments in Rajas- 
than have shown that excellent pastures can be deve- 
loped by merely closing areas to grazing, and that 
once such pastures have been established, they can 
under conditions of controlled and rotational grazing, 
support four times the number of animals as are be- 
ing carried by the same land today. The planting of 
wind breaks and shelter belts not only helps to deve- 
lop such pastures but also to provide timber and fuel 
in areas which are practically treeless and where 
even the roots of shrubs and trees are today being dug 
up for fuel. Those are also the methods by which 
shifting sand-dunes can be stabilised and prevented 
from smothering vegetation, blocking up roads and 
railroads and choking irrigation channels in their 
vicinity. ; 

The reclamation of the desert through such means 
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would make it ideally, suitable for vastly expanded 
programmes of scientific animal husbandry and dairy- 
ing and make the marginal agriculture that is being 
practiced in such areas today much less attractive. 
This would be a most welcome development indeed 
because cultivation in areas subject to erosion invol- 
ves the periodic disturbance of the top soil and thus 
renders it increasingly susceptible to further damage. 
A deliberate policy of diverting land from agriculture 
to -animal husbandry therefore needs to, be followed 
in desert areas in the interest of the soil as well as of 
the people. 

The control of wind erosion also carries with it the 
hope of ending the aridity of the desert and of finding 
a permanent solution to its problems. Studies indi- 
cate that one of the possible reasons why moisture- 
laden clouds pass over western Rajasthan without 
precipitating their burden on it is the fine dust sus- 
pended in the air over the desert. This dust is, of 
course, the direct result of wind erosion. 

Let us now turn to the erosion of the top soil by 
‘water, which undoubtedly constitutes the most serious 
threat.to our land resources. This is so because apart 
from reducing the fertility of the 100 odd million 
hectares of land directly affected by it, it has a num- 
ber of extremely deleterious side-effects. Thus, it leads 
to the siltation of reservoirs and tanks, the choking of 
estuaries and harbours, the occurrence of floods and 
finally to the loss to the sea of a great deal of price- 
- less sweet water. Each of these matters deserves to be 

considered in some detail. 
The genesis’ of water erosion, as of wind erosion 
lies im the ever increasing pressure of human and 
animal populations on the so-called forest and pas- 
ture lands in their search for fuel and fodder. The 
diversion of forest lands to agriculture is particularly 
unfortunate because it involves clear felling and in 
situations where slopes are steep and the land is 
brought under the plough without being first properly 
terraced and bunded, there is great loss of top soil. In 
tribal areas, growing population pressures result in an 
increasing shortening of the cycle of shifting cultiva- 
tion and the laying bare of vulnerable hillsides to the 
‘erosive action of rain. The cutting of hillsides for 
building mountain roads also contributes to erosion 
and landslides. The over-exploitation of forests by 
commercial interests is yet another contributory fac- 
tor. Unscrupulous forest contractors often cut down 
more trees than they are entitled to. The opening up 
of hitherto inaccessible forest areas by new all- 
weather roads and the easy availability of heavy duty 
_trucks in recent years have hastened this process 
greatly. i 
It.is a sad but undeniable fact that our Forest 
Departments have by and large failed to protect our 
70 odd milion hectares of so-called forest lands 
against encroachments, unauthorised fellings, and 
denudation. This is partly due to the fact that they 
do not possess adequate legal powers over areas other 
than reserved forests, which constitute only about 
half the total forest area. In the remaining half, des- 
cribed as protected and unclassed forests, Forest 
Departments have very little say indeed. As far as 
pasture lands — which constitute around 12 mh — are 
concerned, these usually vest in village communities 
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and have suffered enormous damage through encroach- 
ments and over-grazing. 

It may be mentioned that deforestation, denuda- 
tion and resulting soil erosion are phenomena which 
are not peculiar to India that also affect many other 
developing countries where enough attention is not 
being paid to land management. Satellite photographs 
show that only 12 per cent of the once lush island of 
Java is left with tree cover and that in the Phillipines , © 
forest cover is today less than 20 per cent of the’ `> 
country’s land area and not 33 per cent to 50 per cent 
as is commonly assumed. In northern Thailand forests 
are being decimated at the rate of five to seven per 
cent a year. In Pakistan although 8.2 million hectares 
are classified as forest and range lands, only 2.6 mh 
are actually wooded. In Nepal the destruction of 
forests is taking place at such a rate that the country 
is likely to be all but totally denuded by the end of the 
century. We should be particularly concerned with this 
development because soil erosion in this neighbouring 
country has a direct link with floods in the Ganga 
basin. 

It is impossible to quantify the losses resulting . 
from soil erosion. This is so because it is not possible 
to place a price tag on the fertile top soil, an inch of 
which it takes Nature anything from 500 to 1,000 
years to build, and which is, therefore, for all pur- 
poses a non-renewable and irreplaceable resource. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to get some idea of the 
price we are having to pay for our neglect of this 
resource. According to an estimate made by Dr. J.S. 
Kanwar in 1972, the quantity of top soil displaced 
by water erosion alone was 6,000 million tonnes a 
year. It was calculated that this represented a loss in 
terms of the major nutrients NPK alone that would 
require 5.37 million tonnes of inorganic fertilisers to 
replace at a cost of Rs. 700 crores. 

It is easy to work out what this loss represents in 
terms of current prices of fertilisers. However, the 
extent and intensity of erosion have undoubtedly 
increased very considerably during the last eight 
years. Current losses must, therefore, be several times 
this figure. Our actual losses are even ‘greater if 
computed in terms of the agricultural, animal and 
forestry production that we are losing year after year 
as a result of wind and water erosion over 150 odd 
million hectares of land. Such losses must certainly 


' be of the order of several tens of thousands of crores 


a year, and it is only because they take place insi- 
diously, and have never been the subject of any pro- 
per study by learned economists that they do not 
form the topic of any serious discussion. However, 
these losses show up unmistakably in the pitiable 
condition of our poverty-stricken masses, for land 
degradation, like murder, will out. 

The indirect losses caused by water erosion are no 
less serious in nature. The premature siltation of 
our 500,000 odd tanks and of the 487 reservoirs of 
our major and medium irrigation and multi-purpose 
projects on which the community has invested over 
Rs. 10,000 crores during the last three decadeg is a 
particularly serious matter. Observations show that 
the average rate of sedimentation in most reservoirs 
is four to’six times higher than the rate which was 
assumed at the time they were designed and built. The 
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life expectancy of these projects is, therefore, being 
reduced significantly by soil erosion in their catch- 
ments. However, what is particularly alarming is the 
fact that in most cases, there will be no alternative. 
sites for dams once the existing ones are rendered 
useless. This means that even if we have the money 
to build fresh projects — and this is by no means 
certain — we shall not have the physical opportu- 

` nities to do so. What is at stake, therefore, is the loss 
of the irreplaceable potential — for irrigation, for 
electricity and for flood control — that these stor- 
ages represent. : 

The threat to our hydel potential is a particularly 
serious matter in the context of the deepening energy 
crisis and the growing application of electricity to 
ground water development. It is necessary to stress 
in this connection that ground water is today respon- 
sible for nearly half of our total irrigation in terms 
of area and much more than half in terms of irriga- 
tion efficiency and productivity. 

- Another way in which the country pays dearly for 
soil erosion is through the losses it suffers as a result 
of floods, which occur because a great deal of the 
soil which is washed down from water-sheds gets 
lodged in the beds of rivers and reduces’ their carry- 
ing capacity. According to the National Commission, 
on Floods, losses caused by floods during the three- 
year period 1976-78 amounted to Rs. 3,180 crores 
which works out to an average of over Rs. 1,000 per 
annum. “However, these figures convey no idea of the 
suffering and misery caused by the loss of lives or of 
the toll taken of human and cattle health by the epi- 
demics which invariably follow in the wake of floods. 

The only way to tackle the growing menace of 
floods is to control deforestation, denudation and soil 
erosion in the water sheds of rivers. Such a task miust 
be undertaken on the most urgent basis particularly 
in the case of the Himalayan rivers, if certain disas- 
ter is to be avoided. If this problem is not tackled in 
time, it is not difficult to imagine a situation in which 
thanks to increasingly frequent and intense floods, 
and the consequent rise in the level of river beds, 
large- portions of the rich flat lands of the Ganga 
basin may be turned into undrainable swamps. Per- 
haps it is already too late to save the situation be- 
cause while the denudation and erosion of the Hima- 
layas is already far advanced and is growing rapidly, 
it will be years — even with the best will in the 
world — before we will be able to control it effec- 
tively. Responsibility for flood control must in any 
case be removed immediately from the Irrigation 
Departments where it rests today and handed over to 
organisations which can control denudation and soil 
erosion in the catchments. It is time we realised that 
the building of spurs and embankments — which 
incidentally have to be rebuilt or raised almost every 
year — is no answer at all to the problem of floods. 

Yet another extremely serious consequence of soil 
erosion is the havoc it plays with our water resources. 
This is so because the run-off of rain water from 

. denuded surfaces is far greater than from slopes 
which are well-wooded and well-grassed. This means 
that a great deal of the water which would otherwise 
have been retained as sub-soil or ground water is lost 

, to the sea, often after causing a great deal of damage 
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in the process. incidentally, this is the reason why 
springs and artisan wells dry up wherever extensive 
denudation takes place. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the seriousness of this loss considering that 
ground water is one of our most valuable resources. 
It is also worth mentioning in this context that fully 
recharged ground water aquifers play a most signi- 
ficant part in contributing to river flows during lean 
months. Both floods and droughts are thus in reality 
two sides of the same coin of poor land management. 

Let us now consider how water erosion can be 
controlled in situations, of course, where there has 
been no total loss of the top soil and the point of 
no-return has not yet been reached. Fortunately even 
partially eroded soil are capable of saving themselves 
from further damage and of generating a natural 
vegetal cover in a comparatively short period of time 
provided they are left severely alone and protected 
against further depredations by man and beast. This, 
it may be pointed out, is a very big proviso because a 
proper rest cure for eroded lands is difficult to arrange 
for the very reasons that led to their denudation in 
the first place. Wherever possible, such protection 
must be supplemented by the planting of suitable 
varieties of trees and grasses and if necessary by 
engineering works such, as gully plugs, bunds and 
terraces to prevent the formation of ravines. Such 
secondary treatment is, however, quite infructuous in 
the absence of adequate protective measures. It is 
mainly because we have failed to provide effective 
protection to denuded lands that the money spent 
so far on afforestation and soil conservation schemes 
on non-agricultural lands has shown little results and 
has been very largely wasted. 

The key to the problem of soil erosion lies obvio- 
usly in the effective use of adequate legal and execu- 
tive powers to provide the necessary protection to 
the land till it can be restored to health. Such powers 
must also be used thereafter to ensure that the land 
is exploited strictly within the limits of its produc- 
tive capacity and is not allowed to degenerate again. 
However, the use of legal and executive powers can 
be effective only if local communities realise that the 
restraints placed upon them are in their own best 
interests in the long run. There is, therefore, a great 
need to educate the affected populations and win 
their cooperation in this matter. It is equally impor- 
tant that workable solutions are found to the problem 
of meeting the genuine needs of local communities in 
respect of fuel and fodder during the period that the 
land needs for its recuperation. 

How much would a total programme for the con- 
trol of soil erosion over the 150 odd million hectares 
affected by it require by way of financ:al outlays? 
Even if we assume, at a very conservative estimate, 
on average cost of no more than Rs 1,000 per hectare, 
the total bill for treating all the lands presently 
affected would be around Rs 15,000 crores. Such an 
investment though colossal in size would certainly be 
justified if it can be carried out in a manner which is 
technically sound, and is supported by the local com- 
munities concerned, as well as by a stern political 
and administrative will. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that this is 
exactly the approach followed by China and South 
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Korea which are the only two countries in the deve- 


loping world that have been eminently successful in 
tackling their problems of deforestation, denudation 
and soil erosion on a wide scale. In both these coun- 
tries very stern executive. action has been taken fo 
ensure effective protection to degraded lands. In 
South Korea, the entire operation has been made the 
responsibility of Ministry of the Interior which has 
not hesitated to use the. police for this purpose. In 
both countries the results achieved have been quite 
remarkable. China has placed 55 mh under new 
forests during the last thirty years while in South 
Korea there is now hardly an acre of denuded land 
to be seen anywhere. 

Apart from the two major ills to which the soil is 
susceptible and which we have examined in detail, 
are some other threats to the soil of which mention 
needs to be made though only in passing. The first 
of these concerns the diversion -of good agricultural 
lands to urban uses. Since such diversions are irre- 
versible and since good agricultural lands are a 
precious commodity steps should be taken to ensure 
that wherever possible urban growth takes place only 
on comparatively inferior soils. Urban expansion 
should in any case be regulated in such a-‘manner that 





‘Consent? (Continued from page 14) 
consent to one she might have given it to anyone else! 
The whole cross-examination will therefore take the 
same direction as in Mathura and other rape cases 
and the woman’s total past will be put on display. 
The Indian Penal Code was drafted by Thomas 
Babbington Macaulay and his Law Commissioners 
in 1836-37. It was then sent to Government servants 
for their comments. One of the District Magistrates, 
from Malabar, replied that there were whole castes 
in which the woman lived with one man all her life, 
without getting married. The magistrate wanted the 


. fourth description to be widened to allow these con- 


cubines to make the same plea of mistaken identity. 
The Law Commission replied that such an amend- 
ment would promote immorality, and this suggestion 
was rejected. 

The simplest thing to do would be to drop the 
fourth description altogether and to ‘recognise that 
mistake of identity is only one kind of mistake 
of fact, and therefore allow it to be covered by the 


fifth description. This will keep morals out of this _ 


tricky area. There is absolutely no reason why even 
a prostitute should not have the right to withhold 
herself from a man, in the same way as any other 
woman, especially when both have the same Funda- 
mental Rights. 

A memorandum on custodial rape was submitted 
by the other three signatories to the Open Letter. In 
their anxiety to minimise the contact between the 
raped woman and the police, my colleagues suggested 
that the police should not be allowed to take the 
taped woman for medical examination, .unless she 
consented to it. Forcible taking of the woman was 
equal to her arrest, and it also brought her into contact 
with the very persons about whom she had complained. 

Technically, it is true that forcible taking of the 
woman by the police even for medical examination 
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it is economical and not wasteful in the use of fand. 
The second threat concerns the possibility of 
deterioration of some of our best soils which are 
cultivated intensively in -situations of perennial 
irrigation and multicropping. Such deterioration 
can take.place on account of the continued appli- 
cation of large quantities of inorganic fertilisers and 
pesticides and the depletion of trace elements and 
other micro-nutrients. The health and fertility of | 
such over-worked soils needs to be carefully moni- +.- 
tored and maintained through scientific soil testing 
at regular intervals and suitable corrective measures. 
A third threat concerns erosion by the sea which 
affects many parts of our long coast line but ‘has so 
far drawn attention to itself only in the densely popu- 
lated areas of Kerala where the loss of land to the 
sea is of the order of two to five metres per annum. 

‘ The fourth problem relates to the disfigurement of 
the land by activities such as brick-making, quarrying 
and open-cast mining. Such activities shouid be sub- 
jected to appropriate regulations aimed at minimis- 
ing the loss of good top soil and at making the best 
possible use of depressions, by converting them,- 
wherever adequate sources of water are available, into’ 
fresh water fisheries. (To be conculded) D 





amounts to arrest. It is also true that it increases her 
contact: with the police, and does so against her 
wishes. There is, however; ‘a practical problem. 
Should the police be required to obtain the woman’s- 
consent before taking her for medical examination, 
there is a'real danger that since the accused is also a’ 
policeman, his colleagues may record that*the woman’: 
refused her consent, and avoid taking her for medical 
examination. The charge of rape will naturally be’ 
dismissed for lack of evidence. The next step would 
probably be prosecution of the woman by the police 
for filing a false complaint. This will create more 
problems for her than it would avoid. 

I therefore suggest the following additions to the’ 
tape law: 

1. In.a case of custodial rape ‘police should be 
under an. obligation to take the accused and the 
complainant woman before a doctor for medical’ 
examination within a reasonable period of time. In‘ 
case the police fail to ‘do so, the failure should lead to` 
presumption of Tape, 

2. The woman’s relatives or friends should be- 
asked to accompany her whenever she is taken for 
examination. ‘She should not be left alone with the ` 
policemen or- policewomen. 

3. The woman’s consent to medical examination 
should be asked by the doctor, in the pres:nce of her 
friends and relatives.: 

From a different angle, I would urge that the ages. 
of the accused andthe victim be taken into .consider- 
ation. If.a, young boy has raped a girl who is about: 
the same age as him, and if they have known each 
other, it should ‘be viewed as a less serious crime, on- 
the ground that it was likely that they were carried 
away. In the absence of evidence to the contrary, it. 
should also be borne in mind that being the same: 
age as the girl the boy is unlikely to exert the physical : 
force or authority an older man is likely to exercise’ 
over a young girl. O 
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W= Brandt (more precisely -the Brandt Commis- 
sion established in 1977, working independently 
of governments and institutions) suggests that over 
and .above the 80 billion dollars channelled annually 
by the developed capitalist North — to the South, 
the economically under-developed countries should 
receive another 50-60 billion dollars every year. In 
practice this would double the sum: while the first 
figure includes every type of capital transfer, the latter 
would only comprise amounts channelled into the 
developing world through international organisations 
and governments. 
” The recommendations of the Brandt Commission 
start out on the assumption that the agreement work- 
ed out at UNCTAD and other international forums 
that each country of the world including the develop- 
ing countries as well — with the exception of the 
‘poorest — should provide economic aid to the South 
:to the extent of 0.7 per cent of its national income, 
must be carried out. Capital transferred to countries 
where the per capita national income is higher than 
1,000 dollars is not considered to-be aid. The new 
proposal of the Commission is to.tax international 
.trade, military: spending, the arms trade, luxury 
spending, air transportation, the exploitation of space 


The first part of this article, by,a distinguished Hung- 
|. Yarian journalist, was published last week (Mainstream, 
December 27, 1980). hook 
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and the exploitation of the sea-beds. They recommend 
that OPEC countries which are looking to invest 
their incomes, exchanging their oil wealth for dollars, 
should finance “Northern” investments in the South, 
using the technologies of the developed industrial 
countries. 

The Commission has worked out a short anda 
long term programme. It recommends the reform of 
the International Monetary Fund and the World 


‘Bank, and proposes that they use their gold re- 


serves to provide loans to developing countries. The 
Commission recommends the working out of an inter- 
national programme for energy use, a food program- 
me, and it speaks out in favour of a summit of the 
world’s 25 leaders. 

The Brandt Commission brings revolting contradic- 
tions into the open. Multinational, transnational com- 
panies which wriggle free of the controls of national 
states and of international organisations, profit from 


economic turmoil at times when it hurts nations the 


most; they establish a supranational network of power. 
(The Commission cites the conspiracy against the 
Allende Government). The multinationals freely 
move their profits among their affiliates, from coun- 
tries where taxes are high to countries where they are 
low. Investments in the developing countries find their 
way to where they are most profitable, not where they 


are needed the most. In practice only 15 countries — 


primarily Brazil and Mexico as well as the oil expor- 
ters — have received three-fourths of all capitalist 
investments. 

The Commission’s recommendations go beyond the 
reforms proposed in the framework of the inter- 
national economy and system of institutions. Social 
and economic changes — structural reforms — are 
also necessary within the countries of the South, as 


only a minority of the population benefit from econo- 


mic growth today. 

The Report calls on the Governments of the deve- 
loping countries to pay more attention to the poor 
rural population; international organisations to 
finance not only investments profitable for themselves, 
and ‘transnational mammoth firms to sell technology 
not only to countries which will not buy their finished 
products. What is not clear, from the above, however, 
is what will compel capital invested in the Third 
World to behave in a manner different from today. If 
one -accepts — and the Brandt Report considers this 
as the obvious truth — that the main criterion for 
economic backwardness is not poverty but economic 
dependency, then one must ask: what will cause it to 
diminish, or be eliminated? If the system of distribu- 
tion does not change, why should growth among the 
concrete conditions of dependent economics bring 
different results from those of before? 

This being the case, wouldn’t it be wiser to give up 
on economic development — knowing they can only 
find more investments, more capital, more new 
technologies if they utilise not only their own 


.Tesources and those of the socialist countries, but if 


they open the gates to Western capital as well? They 
cannot become independent of the world market. 


.There they can only appear with products in demand. 


They will have to open up their resources of raw 


‘materials. They will have to develop their industries. 
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They will have to build their economic relations with 
those who. are ready to do so without discrimination. 

Countries of the South have received advice to give 
up on economic development rather than surrender 
their fragile national economies to the stormy world 
market. . There have been some who have been tried. 
They have had to learn, however, that economics 
only allows the laws of mobility which never permit 
anything to be conserved, not even an idyllic and 
untouched primeval world, the primitive communism 
of traditional communities. Economic growth can- 
not be substituted by its absence. Where develop- 
ment stops, poverty grows. 

There is, naturally, a difference between economic 
growth and economic growth. ( The model exists — 
although examples are few — under which a develop- 
ing country cooperates with foreign capital and 
defends its national interests in the process. It is 
often mentioned — the Brandt Report makes refe- 
rence to it'— that European socialist countries also 
cooperate with multinational corporations. True 
enough. The question which always arises is, under 

‘what conditions? If a national economy is strong 
enough to realise its goals, to defend its interests, why 
should it have concerns about such cooperation? 

The catch is that a multinational mammoth corpor- 
ation can treat small African states as mere playthings. 
There are a number of ways and.means of becoming 
stronger. But there is none which will not necés- 
sitate investments, capital and technology transfer. 
To accept the Brandt recommendations is good busi- 
ness for those who have capital to spare. For those 
under-developed countries which are in need of this 
capital it is a compromise that goes with considerable 
risks. e: 

The Report states: These are global, world encom- 
passing problems and the cooperation of the socialist 
countries is necessary to solve them. This is justified. 
This is a demand we have set ourselves. The first dedi- 

cated adversaries of the colonial system have always 
been the socialists and the communists. They have 
played their parts in the collapse of the colonial 
system. They consider themselves to be the allies of 
the peoples of the developing world. ‘As people and 
as socialists we want to see that former colonies rise 
from under-development and achieve economic self- 
determination. The investments financed by the 
socialist countries — even though they may be of 
smaller volume than those of the leading capitalist 
countries — have helped in achieving ‘what is most 
important for the new states: establish their own 
national economies. . 

There are limits, however, to increased participation 
of the socialist countries in the economic development 
of the Third World. The dominant role of certain 
Western currencies presents difficulties which often 
hinder us in doing everything which we would like 
to, taking our own interest into consideration as well. 
We have no capital to spare, awaiting opportunities 
of investment. Capitalist powers profit from econo- 
mic relations with the South without having to make 
a great financial effort, without having to take any- 
thing away from other projects. Our position 1s 
different. : : y 

These, however, are practical considerations, not 
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questions of principle. The paiticipation of socialist 
countries is required in solving the burning problems 
of the developing countries, and the more we are able 
to,help, the better. Whatever we do, the aim ig not . 
to ‘transfer’ — the goal is to decrease the defenceless- 
ness of developing countries and their dependency on 
the world market. 

One can and should argue with the contents of the w 
Report, but the facts listed therein are worth know- . 
ing. Western European and US public opinion — 
to some degree our own as well — was not brought 
up on these facts. They have grown accustomed | to 
the theory that the only difference between the 
developing and the developed is that the former have 
only recently arrived and they are only now at the 
stage where the leading capitalist countries were at 
the time of the Industrial Revolution, the great 
changover to capitalism, and if they elect to follow 
diligently their idols they will in time become just as 
great and just as rich. It is the Marxist critics of the 
generally accepted “take-off” theory who have point- 
ed out that one cannot draw a parallel between the 
developed capitalist countries of today and the deve- 
loping countries, because the former colonial states 
have been relegated to. the periphery of the world 
economy because they have been and they remain in 
a state of dependency; that the difference is not only 
manifesed in the per capita national income but in 
the position they occupy in the process of reproduc- 
tion. One can now state: the truth cannot be hidden 
for an extended period of time. __, 

The recommendations of the Brandt Commission 
do not start ouf . by stating how the world should be, 
but rather from the world as it is. A social revolution 
is not the precondition of the realisation of these re- 
commendations. They have considered, however, that 
stagnation, economic recession or standing in one 
place is in nobody’s interest — neither the North’s 
nor the South’s. There is no guarantee at all — and 
the Brandt Commission does not pretend there is one 
— that once the capitalist world economy emerges 
from the present crisis the golden age will follow. As 
Julius Nyerere said in Vienna some time back, one 
need not wait until the complete truth.dawns on us. 
It is possible that we cannot immediately change the 
present situation. There have been proposals made. 
Chancellor Kreisky spoke about a new Marshall Plan; 
Brandt has worked out his own suggestions. These 
should be accepted, these should be realised. It isa 
beginning. i 

There has not been one instance in the developing 
world where “a massive transfer” had solved any- 
thing. Not in South Korea, nor in the former West 
African colonies which are — even today — faithful 
to France. Instead of eliminating it has multiplied 
tensions many times over. i : 

The compromise offered by Brandt does not elimi- 
nate conflicts. Its significance is in realistically enu- 
merating and considering the ballast of dependency 
left over from the colonial system and the given eco- 
nomic relations of power. In this’respect it provides 
an opportunity to stall the rapid growth of poverty. 
The economic development of the South does not set 
the social revolution back, but ripens the modern 
conditions of that revolution. (Concluded) 
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Orissa 
Agitation 
in 
Perspective 


ASHOK KUMAR BAL 


T™ widespread agitation in Orissa spearheaded by 
the All-Orissa Students’ Action Committee incor- 
porates wide-ranging issues and demands a rational 
analysis so far as the deep causal factors are con- 
cerned. The movement, sparked by a mere scuffle 
between some businessmen belonging to the Marwari 
community and students over the issue of raising 
funds for flood relief in Sambalpur town, should be 
analysed in a wider perspective. This incident has a 
background of complex socio-economic phenomena. 
The incident and the movement has been given a com- 
munal colour. It is widely publicised by certain sec- 
tions as a conflict between Marwaris and Oriyas. 

The purpose of this article is not to find out which 
community was responsible for the incident. Any 
event should be looked at in historical perspective 
and the causal factors should be examined so as to 
get an objective insight as a basis for proper under- 
standing. : 

Colonial history set a divergent pattern of develop- 
ment as between coastal and western Orissa. Early 
economic development took place in coastal Orissa. 
Cultural associations, literary forums, educational 
and democratic institùtions grew up quite early in 
this region. Railways and communications also had 
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éarly development in the coastal districts. in contrast, 
the western part of Orissa was highly underdeve- 
loped and was governed by feudatory rulers. With 
a tribal-dominated population, this region was virtu- 
ally isolated from the rest of Orissa and was charac- 
terised by all possible indicators of economic back- 
wardness. 

- However, western Orissa was endowed with reso- 
urces and abundant potentialities. The Prajamandal 
movement started in the late thirties and early forties 
in various feudatory states had its impact. It led toa 
hostile relationship between feudal landlords and 
rulers on the one hand and the local people on the 
other. In Orissa the feudatory rulers patronised the 
Marwari community to neutralise the effect of the 
Prajamandal movement, resulting in a big influx of 
Marwaris from outside. For a long time even befcre 
this Marwaris had been engaged in activities like 
Kendu leaf and Sal seed collection and sale. 

Real momentum came in the late forties when the 
Government of India approved the Mahanadi Valley 
Project. This Project was considered a crucial deter- 
minant in the overall development of Orissa. In the 
late fifties construction work on the Hirakud Dam 
project started vigorously with investment runnin g in- 
to millions of rupees. The long gestation period of the 
project and the massive investment brought various 
business activities into these areas. The spill-over effect 
of the project was widespread and created great poten- 
tialities in business and commerce. The project’s con- 
tribution to agriculture was significant. Agricultural 
productivity increased manifold due to extensive 
irrigation facilities. On the whole, the entire structure 


' of the economy of this part of Orissa underwent a 


transformation after the construction of the project 
and it generated a pattern of social relationships bet- 
ween these two communities which was not congenial 
for a healthy society, 

A ‘grab’ process emerged. The vast majority of 
Oriyas were satisfied with subsistence agriculture, 
whereas the Marwaris, with their business acumen 
and skill, grabbed the extensive new opportunities. 
They tapped all the core commercial activities and 
emerged as the dominant business community. 

It is necessary to analyse the nature of business 
operation of this community. Marwaris controlled 
the wholesale business and to a considerable extent 
the retail trade also. In places like Bargarh, Titlagarh, 
Sambalpur, Sonpur, Binica, Jharsuguda, etc., they 
exerted considerable trade monopoly— including retail 
trade. They mostly deal with essential commodities 
like grocery, clothes, etc. All the rice mills of the 
region are owned by Marwaris. Most of the rice 
mills came up after the Hirakud Dam. 

After construction of the dam, this community 
penetrated into rural areas and there was a rush for 
buying agricultural land. This resulted in a sudden 
hike in’prices of agricultural land — well beyond the 
reach of the local population. So there was penetra- 
tion by this community into the rural areas, where 
subsequently they started business activities; they 
controlled the village economy to a large extent. In 
connivance with local feudal lords, they emerged as 
a money-lending class in the interior of this region. 
During procurement season, this community with 
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its many agencies in the rural 
areas, procured rice at prices 
far below that fixed by the Gov- 
ernment. This created resentment 


among the people. This pattern - 


and nature of . business operation 
has been more or less the same 
over the years. 

There was absence of emer- 


gence of capitalist agriculture in 


this region to compete with the 
trade monopoly of this com- 
‘munity. Nor was there any emer- 
gence of an Oriya business com- 
munity to counter the domination 
of the Marwaris. This develop- 
ment, accompanied by the existing 
gulf between coastal and western 
Orissa characterised by antago- 
nistic feelings, has helped this 
community to continue. its domi- 
nance and expand its base over 
time. Thistin turn alienated .com- 
munity from the local people. 
The politics of this region has 
helped the continuing dominance 
of the Marwari community, which 
has been enjoying much. political 
patronage: Elected legislators 
from various constituencies of the 


region continue to support their ` 


cause as this community liberally 
finances the election funds of 
differnt parties. In fact the Mar- 
waris have considerable leverage 


over the bureaucratic ` machinery 


because of this. 

The trade of this region has 
even shaped political develop- 
ments of the State. The ‘Kendu 
leaf’ trade, until its nationalisation 
in 1973, was a critical factor in 
Orissa politics. All the coalition 
Governments in Orissa that were 
dissolved prematurely were victims 
of Kendu leaf scandals. So this 
community, through the Kendu 
leaf trade, has played the role of 
a dominant pressure group and 
in effect contributed to 20 years’ 
of unstable coalition politics. So 
we find that the business-led 
politics of this region is not con- 
cerned with larger issues of wel- 
fare. The politicians have not 
tried to bring about complete 
integration of western Orissa with 
coastal Orissa. Unfortunately, 
there is not even a direct railway 
link between Cuttack and Sam- 
balpur a (Raipur business lobby 
is said to be against this pro- 
posal). 

In fact in Orissa we find a 
peculiar picture. Till 1971, the 
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electoral politics of Orissa, in the 
context of manifest regionalism 
characterised by the Ganatantra 
Parishad and later Swatantra Party 
in western Orissa, and Jana Cong- 
ress, Congress and Utkal Congress 
in other parts of the State, far 
from helping the process of poli- 
tical integration, only streng- 
thened parochial forces. In brief, 
trade-led politics has contributed 
to continuing economic back- 
wardness of this region in parti- 


‘ cular and of the State in general. 


WORLD 


Socio-cultural factors dre.also 
responsible for the gulf between 
the Marwaris and the local peo- 


‘ple. The Marwaris were dominant 


and moneyed people, and they 
never tried to adapt themselves to 
the sociocultural mainstream. 
They maintained their alien iden- 
tity and kept their social and 
psychological distance from others. 
Their limited purpose and com- 
mercial interests not only segre- 
gated them from the local people, 
but also separated them from other 
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parts of Orissa; their business headquarters was Rai- 
pur (Madhya Pradesh) instead of Cuttack which is 
the main business centre of Orissa. ; 

There are other important and recent factors res- 
ponsible for the emergence of the student agitation. 
Western Orissa constitutes the largest industrial belt 
and almost -all the major private sector industries of 
the region are owned- by big business houses. They 
employ people from outside the State. Even in public 
sector units like the Rourkela Steel Plant, white-collar 
jobs are said-to go mainly to non-Oriyas. The feeling 
that Oriyas are neglected and are not getting justice 
has developed.among the local people. This has 
accentuated the frustration already prevalent among 
students because of poor employment prospects in 
the State. 

The recent students’ movement conforms to an 
emerging trend in various parts of the country which 


is not conducive to. secularism or national integration. ` 
It is at this point necessary to look into the Chief . 
Minister’s apprehensions about an Assam-type agita- . 


tion in the State. .Such a-fear is not correct. In Assam 
the students. are agitating against cultural domination 
by the non-Assamese. They feel a crisis in terms of 
their cultural identity. But in the case of Orissa, the 
movement is against economic domination by one 
community and the concentration of economic power 
in its hands. There is no cultural domination, actual 
or potential. , : 

. Now the question is, why conflict at this time? 
Apart from* the historical factors, there are certain 
immediate factors. Spiralling price rise accompanied 
by scarcity of essential commodities has caused wide- 
spread consumer dissatisfaction. As a matter of fact, 
in Western Orissa where trade is dominated by Mar- 
waris, there is blatant profiteering. There have been 
some cases of violence earlier also. Hostility towards 
the business community developed. In such a situa- 
tion, before the incident of September 21, as part of 
the national-level move, a six-party coordinated 
movement against price rise had already started in 
Sambalpur. ‘Momentum come with the unprecedented 
floods in Orissa. When some students went to collect 
flood relief funds and material-with the Collector’s 
permission to Khetrarajpur, a nerve-centre of Mar- 
. wari business, the response from the business com- 
munity was very. poor. Hence the explosion of sup- 
pressed discontent. The popular view that this com- 
munity is unconcerned about the misery of the people 
seemed confirmed by this development. , 

To establish the hypothesis that it is wrong to at- 
tribute the recent- movemėnt to ‘communal’ causes, 
let us compare the situation in western Orissa with 
that in eastern Orissa at the same point of time. In 
eastern Orissa, where too the participation of Mar- 
waris is substantial in business activities, there was 
no violence at all. This is because the Marwaris 
there are at par with other Oriya businessmen. They 
are not dominating, as the scope for dominance is 
limited. Local Oriyas are established and there is 
open competition. Also, their social distance from 
others is not as much as in western Orissa. They 
have tried to adapt themselves to the socio-cultural 
mainstream of’ the region. The dichotomy in the 
situation between western and eastern Orissa, which 
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has also a historicity of its own, supports the hypo- 
thesis that this community has taken advantage of 
the economic backwardness of western Orissa. Thus, 
to treat the recent events as communal would be to 
disregard historical perspectives. 

Initially, the movement was confined to western 


- Orissa, but now it has spread to other parts of the 


State. The movement is getting broad-based. Various 
issues Jike the Biridi incident (where a journalist’s 
wife was raped and murdered), police firing in 
Baranga, Cuttack, have also caused anger. The All- 
Orissa Students’ Action Committee (AOSAC) has 
taken up these issues along with its 8-point charter 
of demands. Suresh Pujari, convener of the AOSAC, 
at a press conference in Bhubaneswar has said the 
movement is not against any particular community, 
it is against black-marketeers, profiteers and hoarders. 
This is the most important demand, and the move- 
ment has naturally gained popular support. 

The AOSAC declared November 5 as Protest Day 
all over the State. It was a resounding success, with 
full response -from the student community. There 
was & massive demonstration by students in Bhuba- 
neswar on November 21; students defied Section 144 
Cr. PC and this led to clashes between the police 
and the students. The AOSAC then observed Novem- 
ber 24 as ‘Anti-Repression Day’ and gave a call to 
observe ‘Anti-Price Rise Week’ from November 27 
to December 3. It also gave a call for an ‘Orissa 
Bandh’ on December 5. The Opposition parties came 
out in support of the bandh. 

Finally, it is necessary to examine some political 
factors. The Chief Minister told some newsmen on 
November 30 that the State Government would use 
the National Security Ordinance to deal with the 
stir. This was provocative. The Orissa Government 
politicised the whole thing by organising a rally of 
Congress-I workers and sympthisers to observe an 
‘Anti-Violence Day’ in Bhubaneswar on December 2. 


Instead of saving the situation by sympathetically 


considering the demands of the students, the State 
Government has pushed them further and confused 
the issue. 

Providing protective measures for the Marwaris 
will not solve the problem; rather it may aggravate 


‘it. In its memorandum to the Prime Minister on 


November 28 the Utkal Pradesh Marwari Sammelan 
has stated that’ “‘Marwaris have been living in Orissa 
for the last 250 years and have become part and 
parcel of that society”. The above analysis shows 
how far they are part and parcel of society in Orissa. 
Their limited purpose and profit-making objective 
have isolated them from society and barred accultura- 
tion. In the eyes of the common people they are 
exploiters. 

Resentment against Marwaris is also growing in 
other States like West Bengal, Bihar and Madhya 
Pradesh. In some north-eastern districts of Bihar 
like Katihar, an attempt was made to instigate the 
people against Marwaris. In Chattisgarh areas of 
MP, students are starting similar agitations. In 
Bastar District of MP, ‘anti-Marwari slogans are 
heard. 
~ It is clear that imaginative handling based on under- 
standing of the basic issues is the need of the hour. O 
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Lessons 
from 
Afghanistan 
and 

Poland 


SATYAPAL DANG 


T= overwhelming majority of 
the international Communist 
movement, remaining loyal to the 
principles of proletarian inter- 
nationalism, has stood by the 
Afghan revolution as well as by 
socialism in Poland. Hysterical 
and high-powered propaganda by 
imperialism and its lackeys has 
failed to confuse it. It has suppor- 
ted Soviet military assistance to 
the Afghan revolution as also the 
warnings against the game of anti- 
socialist forces in Poland. All this, 
is to be welcomed. At the same 
time, it is necessary for various 
Communist Parties, including non-. 
ruling one, to draw appropriate 
lessons for their own functioning 
from the events in Afghanistan 
and Poland. 

It was only natural and to be 
expected that internal reaction as; 
well as imperialism would seek to. 
weaken, subvert and overthrow 
the April Revolution of Afghanis- 
tan. It was also to be expected 
that extreme backwardness of big 
sections. of the Afghan people 
(with their deep religious senti- 
ments) would be sought to: be 
fully exploited by the counter- 
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revolutionary forces. Many wrong 
decisions taken by Amin, deliber- 
ately or otherwise, and repressive 
measures carried out by him 
against all those who differed 
from him alienated people and 
even sections of the Army. They 
helped the forces of intervention 
and counter-revolution. 

Obviously there was. something 
wrong with the functioning of the 
Party which made it possible for 
a person like Amin, to build a 
personality cult around Taraki 
but to concentrate power in his 
own hands, to murder Taraki and 
then to take steps to betray the 
revolution. There was also the 
fact that the Party was split into 
two factions — Khalq and Par- 
cham — entertaining deep hosti- 
lity to each other. But for this 
fact, the Afghan revolution very 
likely would not have reached 
that critical point at which it 
could not be saved without Soviet 
military assistance. 

Obviously, the negative aspects 
of the functioning of the Marxist- 
Leninist Party of Afghanistan were 
not a phenomenon that took 
birth after the revolution, though 
the lure ‘of power must have 
accentuated some aspects. Basi- 
cally, the negative aspects must 
have been very much there in the 
Party even before the revolution. 
These negative aspects violated 
the Leninist principles of Party 
organisation. Jt seems obvious 
that not enough attention was 
paid to overcoming them. The 
objective situation and correct and 
timely-decisions helped to make 
the revolution. A heavy price, 
however, has had to be paid for 
the negative aspects which were 
there. 

The lesson for other Parties is 
obvious. Utmost attention must 
be paid to. the strictest possible 
compliance with such principles 
of Party organisation as inner- 
party: democracy, criticism and 
self-criticism, even the tallest 
leader being not beyond criticism, 
the rank-and-file contributing to 
formulation of policies, imper- 
missibility of existence of factions, 
democratic centralism, etc. The 
lesson is that the full extent of 
the harm which can result from 
violation of correct principles of 
organisation. may not always be 
obvious. immediately. But sooner 


or later it will come home to 
roost. Adequate attention and 
constant struggle for proper imple- 
mentation and application of cor- 
rect organisational principles is a 
task of great importance which 
mast not be neglected. 

Developments in Poland drive 
home more concrete Jessons. After 
years of working-class power, 
official Communist leadership of 
the trade unions was revealed as 
being totally isolated from the big 
majority of the working class, 
Obviously, the Communist leader- 
ship of the trade unions was not 
the result of correct policies, pro- 
per defence of the interests of the 
workers and the confidence in it 
of rank-and-file workers. It seems 
obvious now that leadership of 
the Communist-led trade unions 
had been imposed by decree, 
orders and ‘discipline’ and without 
due regard for the views, senti- 
ments and feelings of the rank 
and file. 

The lesson to be drawn is not 
that the trade unions must be 
“independent” of the Party, but 
that the Party’s leadership of the 
trade unions must be won through 
correct policies and selfless ‘work. 
The Party certainly has the right 
to direct its members in the Party- 
led mass organisations, but it 
would be against the long-term 
interests of the mass organisations 
as well as the Party if this were 
to be done in such a manner as 
to reduce democracy in the mass 
organisations to a mere farce, 
riding roughshod over the views, 
sentiments and feelings of the 
rank and file. Learning this lesson 
can do good not only to ruling 
Communist Parties: but also to 
the non-ruling Communist Parties. 

Secondly, the Polish working 
class demanded the. removal of 
corrupt elements from: many: lead- 
ing positions, removal of persons 
who were misusing their power 
and authority for selfish ends. 
When the Communist Party is the 
tuling party, the danger of such 
elements, having penetrated’ the 
Party, coming to. occupy. key posi- 
tions cannot be ruled out and has 
to be constantly: guarded against; 
Such elements must not be-allowed 
to exploit any differences that may 
be there inside the Party over 
policy matters, etc.. If the leader- 

(Continued: on page 29) 


How to Kili 
Small Enterprises 


) 


SOBHEN BANERJEE 


PzRHAPs one of the most startling developments in 
post-1947 India has been the rapid decline of 
West Bengal in the industrial sphere. In this hour of 
‘crisis, industrial planners at the State level have a 
heavy responsibility, for they are accountable to 
future generations of Bengalis. 
„ Case study details furnished in this article relate 
to the experience of an entrepreneur, who came from 
middle-class stock and took a post-graduate degree in 
chemical engineering from the Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kharagpur, in 1953. Although he was 
comfortably settled in a job with a multinational 
organisation, he thought that perhaps there was some- 
thing after all in the exhortations of the late Prafulla 
’Chandra Ray who had preached the theme of the 
country’s industrial regeneration through the active 
participation of qualified young men. 

He quit his job in 1966 to start a small-scale indus- 
try to manufacture different food products processed 
from soyabean. From the research and experimenta- 
tion he had carried out, he was convinced that the 
calamitous protein deficiency endemic in India could 
only be corrected by soyabean, which matches the 
various requirements ideally (average cost per meal, 
ready availability round the year, palate quality and 
acceptability to those averse to animal protein). 


Certain facts about soyabean must be noted in this ° 


context. Soyabean has been the staple and, indeed, 
the main food source of the Chinese for over 6,000 
years, and ,the United States took up cultivation of 
the crop in a massive way after World War I and 
that country is now the world’s largest producer. 
Production of soyabean in the United States today is 
second only to its output of wheat. The chemical 
composition of soyabean is as follows: Protein 40 
per cent; fat ‘20 per cent; carbohydrates 20 per cent; 
moisture 15 per cent; ash 5 per cent. 

In India, the average per capita consumption of 
protein does not exceed 25 grammes daily, whereas 
the minimum adult requirement is 75 grammes. 
Nursing mothers, school-going children, invalids and 
convalescents should have a minimum daily intake of 
100 grammes. 

A curious fact about the development of the 
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human ‘brain is that growth stops after the first five 
years of life, after which no accelerated intake of 
protein can have any beneficial effect. Any protein 
deficiency during the first five years is, therefore, fatal 
for the cerebral well-being of the child — the future 
citizen and the hope of the nation. The ultimate 
disaster involved in case of protein deficiency is both 
massive and inescapable if conventional high cost 
protein sources alone are relied upon. 

Our entrepreneur approached the West Bengal 
State Industrial Developmerit Corporation (WBIDC) 
for a loan of Rs 2 lakhs, and, in 1968, was granted 
a loan of Rs 45,000 against hypothecation of a house 
held in the name of his widowed mother, together 
with the plant and machinery purchased with the 
loan amount. 

The loan amount was too small to set up the unit 
on a viable basis, and his well-wishers advised him 
against the project. However, since he was confident 
about the technical feasibility of the scheme, he felt 
that stage-by-stage finance would pose no insur- 
mountable problem since the WBIDC was specifically 
established to encourage the growth of industry. The 
fact that phenomenal work has been done in Maha- 
rashtra with assistance funnelled through SICOM 
(State Industrial Corporation of Maharashtra) in the 
small-scale sector bears out the soundness of the 
theoretical basis of his thinking. However, as deve- 
lopments were to prove, he was an ‘innocent abroad’ 
so far as the principles and operational procedures 
of the WBIDC were concerned. 

There were teething problems to be overcome in 
this pioneer venture, and soon after the plant was 
commissioned, he lost about half a tonne of the 
finished product due to an infection, which was un- 
foreseen and fortuitous. While naturally the blame 
lies on his shoulders, an incident of this nature can- 
not be used to condemn and write off the enterprise 
as a whole. 

Recovery came in 1970, with demand for his pro- 
duct ‘Pustin’ (a beverage acclaimed by the medical 
profession) picking up. At this time, he approached 
the WBIDC for a further loan of Rs 100,000 as the 
stumbling block now was working capital. 

In 1973, after his approach for the assistance 
mentioned above, the WBIDC Chairman (who also 
happened to be Chairman of the United Bank of 
India at that time) ordered a complete probe into the 
working of his unit. Accordingly, an official from the 
UBI carried out an in-depth study and recommended 
sanction of the amount. 

The entrepreneur’s joy was, however, short-lived. 
Soon enough he was informed by the WBIDC that 
the Corporation had stopped advancing funds to units 
in the small-scale sector and he was advised to 
approach the Industrial Reconstruction Corporation 
of India (IRCI). After dragging their feet for six 
months, the IRCI came out with their verdict: the 
industry does not qualify as a sick unit. Furthermore, 
he should go back to the WBIDC which had assisted 
him in the first instance. 

Followed farther trips to the WBIDC, with the 
result that it recommended his case to the UBI for 
favourable action. The result was a big zero. 

The far-reaching possibilities of the soyabean 
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industry has not failed to impress organised: industry 
in India and, as everyone is aware, the latest news 
is that a FERA company is entering it in a big way- 

The facts were narrated at aseminar organised to 
highlight the problem of ‘Rehabilitation of Closed 
and Sick Chemical Industries in the Eastern Region’ 
(September 1977, Institute of Engineers, West Bengal 
Centre). Although the seminar was inaugurated by 
Dr Kanailal ‘Bhattacharya, West Bengal’s Minister 
for Industry and Commerce, the entrepreneur’s plea 
seems to have fallen on deaf ears as he has not receiv- 
ed any offer of help from the State Government. 

During the period 1973-78, he managed to run the 
industry on a skeleton (and therefore non-viable) 
scale, incurring a loss of about Rs 3 lakhs. Having 
thus reduced himself to a state of penury, he had no 
alternative but to call it a day. 

Let us go into a few other details of the WBIDC, 

In the course of a debate in the State Assembly on 
September 3, 1973,'a Congress member, Mrigendra 
Mukherjee, delivered a scathing attack on the func- 
tioning of WBIDC, characterising it as the “West 
Bengal Industrial Death Corporation’. Corruption is 
rampant and feathering of nests is commonplace. 
None of the 16 letters of intent issued for the est- 
ablishment of various industries in the State (including 
_ a mini steel plant in Purulia, a nylon filament manu- 
' facturing facility in Bankura, etc) could be transform- 
ed into working units, while the WBIDC thought 
nothing of recommending refund of sales tax amounts 
to large industries to the extent of Rs 367 crores, 

Has the functioning of the WBIDC changed since 
then?, We would like to know. 


From the first place in the industrial map of the 
country, West Bengal now occupies the ninth, and 
the slide-down goes on. What is the role the WBIDC 
has assigned itself in this situation? . 

We shall now narrate how a good chemical industry 
has been ruined by unscrupulous persons by virtue of 
their ownership rights and money power. What is 
strange is that the West Bengal Government, which 
contributed the land for the industry almost free for 
the rehabilitation of 250 refugee families, has been a 
silent spectator to the doings of the owners. The 
industry in question is a chemicals company. aa 

The industrial unit was set up in 1950 in 24 | 
Parganas district, about 30 km from Calcutta. It was 
at the behest of the late Dr B.C. Roy that the State 


Government contributed about an acre of land. at a -” 
nominal price on condition that the industry would.:;- 


employ about 250 refugee families from East Bengal. . 


The original promoter of the industry could not.run it ` ; 
for more than a year or so for lack of working capi. : 
The `} 


tal, and handed it over to the present owners. 
factory was set up with Japanese collaboration, 
getting the know-how for the manufacture of precipi- 
tated chalk which is required by a large number of 
industries, like rubber, textiles, cosmetics, pharma- 
ceuticals. i . 

For the first ten years the industry made good pro- 
fits, paying back all the investment made and putting 
by big surpluses. The profits were syphoned off to 
other gainful fields and were not ploughed back either 
for modernisation or for diversification. By that time 
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a few more factories were set up with modern techrio- 
logy and better management, as a result of which the 
profit margin went down and the management resort- 
ed to lockout, layoff, reduction of workforce, etc. 
These were resisted by the workers, and employer- 
employee relations worsened over the years. But the 
management could easily break the resistance of the, 
workers, who are divided into two groups: a loya} 
group buying favours from the management, and a” 
militant group. In the process of getting rid of mili- 
tant workers, the management engaged half-a-dozen 
retired Government and police officials, and legal, 
experts. . . 
In 1975 the management hired the services of a 
very senior chemical engineer (C) who was told that 
he would be the sole custodian of the assets of the 
factory valued at over Rs 50 lakhs since the owners 
had hardly time to visit the factory. After working 
for a week C realised that the management wanted to 
do the following things through him: (a) reduce the 
workforce to 113 from the existing 200, (b) resort to 
layoff and retrenchment on flimsy grounds. Letters 
were prepared at the head office in Calcutta and for- 
warded to him to.sign and implement. As a con- 
scientious professional, he argued against such a prac- 


_tice, incurring the wrath of the management. C also 


gathered that ‘in the past twenty years as many as 
nineteen managers had.resigned, having failed ‘to 
satisfy the management in all respects. He resigned 
after working for only 45 days, fearing that the man- 
agement might level fictitious charges — which actu- 
ally happened later. But C did not rest at that. He 
wrote a letter to the Deputy Secretary, Labour’ 
epartment, Government of West Bengal, drawing 
attention to some of the facts. - ja 
C did not receive any reply from the State Govern- 
ment, though he addressed similar letters to the then’ 
Labour Minister and others. And to C’s knowledge 
no action was taken by the State Government to stop 
the unwarranted actions of the management. a 
In 1979-80, C got two letters from the management 
asking him to appear for interview for the post of 
manager. Evidently the post is advertised again and 
again and no suitable person is available.’ 
This is a typical instance of how a good industry is 
made ‘sick’ by owners while the Government looks on. 


Now we shall see how the directors of a plastics in- 
dustry quarrelled with one another to gain control of 
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the business and finally managed to liquidate it. The 
victims were the technical personnel, the clerical staff 
and the workers. 

The industry in question was set up in the early 
sixties in a suburb-of Calcutta by a team consisting 
of a barrister, a politican-cum-businessman, and a 
glass technologist, who became the three directors of 
the ‘company, Let-us call them A, B and C — A be- 

g'the most influential. In 1967, A called consultant 
X for expansion of the factory. This-was the time 
‘when the first United Front Government came to 
power in the State and there was widespread labour 
‘trouble. While appointing X, A said there was no 
labour trouble, no gherao and no recession in his in- 
‘dustry, and while others were thinking of shifting in- 
“dustries to other States, they were willing to go in for 
expansion, since the demand for the products was in- 
creasing. The factory was manufacturing plastics 
powder from basic raw materials like phenol and for- 
maldehyde, both available indigenously. The products 
-were sold to retailers who moulded a variety of arti- 
cles, like caps and seals of bottles. , 
; X submitted the expansion plan within the schedul- 
‘ed time -and negotiated with financial institutions for 
‘the grant of Rs 2 lakhs for the expansion. The finan- 
-cial institutions were willing to finance the plan and 
‘naturally A was very happy with the services of X. 
So much so that X was made director of the firm by 
a special resolution of the Board. But the real reason 
for appointing X to the Board was the bickering bet- 
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ship were to rely on the support of 
such eJements for the- victory of 
its viewpoint, it would be a very 
shortsighted policy, dangerous for 
the long-term interests of the 
Party as well as of socialist 
society. Inner-party differences 
must be resolved by strictly acher- 
ing to correct organisational 
principles and not by encouraging 
unscrupulous and corrupt ele- 
ments. Such elements must in 
fact be weeded out. Even the 
tendency on the part of any Com- 
munist to enjoy special privileges 
must be resisted and ended. 

Even when a Communist Party 
is not the ruling- party, such 
dangers as cited above can be 
there. Even opposition ` parties 
in bourgeois democratic countries 


Parties. 
In short, one 
lopments in 
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come to occupy positions which 4 4. gen Une 
can be misused for selfish ends. Asks B'i 


Even a powerful trade union leader Stati 
can misuse his position unless he is 
himself honest, selfless and scru- 
pulous. It would thus be wrong 
to think that the danger of corrupt 
elements occupying positions of 
power and authority is there only 
in the ruling, Communist Parties. 
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ween A and B. C was the working director and sup- 
ported A inali matters. There was not much diffi- 
culty in ousting B from the Board. 
In September’ 1969, C, the working director died 
_ of a heart attack. A got terribly upset as C was look- 
ing after the day-to-day running of the factory. His 
main worry now was to find a man who could run the 
factory, and his mind naturally turned to B who was 
‘called back as a director. By a special resolution of 
the Board in November, 1969, X was ousted from 
_ directorship to make room for B. But B was not 
satisfied with mere reinstatement: he wanted to teach 
X a lesson. Solicitors’ notice was served on X asking 
him to repay a sum of Rs 1200, but since X was not 
willing to oblige, a case was registered in 1971. X con- 
tested the case, and though it cost him some money 
and harassment, he had no difficulty in winning the 
case. After the ouster of X, a furious struggle started 
between A and B to gain control of the company, 
and since A held the major shares, it was not pos- 
sible to oust him. But B was managing day-to-daiy 
affairs and handling the finances of the company. So 
there was not much difficulty to manipulate things. 
A requested B not to do anything that would ult- 
mately harm the interests of the company, but that 
was not to be. The expansion plan was shelved, the 
technical personnel were changed, and new sclling 
agents were appointed. And every step of B went 
against the interests of the company. Ultimately the 
company had to go into liquidation. O 
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Social Planning 
in 


Indian Context 


V.K.R.V. RAO 


ye social planning has many aspects, the most 
important of these is overall societal planning. 
This should be particularly so in the case of India, 
the Constitution itself having clearly formulated the 
national social goals that ought to be achieved. Thus 
the preamble states that India is being constituted 
into a Sovereign Democratic Republic (later, ‘social- 
ist? and ‘secular’ were added) for securing for all its 
citizens social, economic and political justice and 
fraternity assuring the dignity of the individual. 
Article 38 spelt out this commitment in the following 
words: “The State shall strive to promote the welfare 
of the people by securing and protecting as effectively 
as it may a social order in which justice, social, 
economic and political, shall inform all the institu- 
tions of national life”. 

India was also one of the few countries in the world 
to go in for planning for the country’s and the 
people’s development soon after the securing of 
political independence. In fact, the Planning Com- 
mission was appointed within two months of the 
Constitution coming into force, And in its very first 
report, the Commission drew attention to the close 
intetrelation between the technical and social aspects 
of development, the need for viewing the social 


process as a whole, suitable institutional changes, and . 


a reordering of social relationships in terms of new 
values. Social planning in the Indian context has 
therefore to be viewed in terms of how far it has been 





Dr Rao is Professor Emeritus in Social Sciences, 
Institute for Social and Economic Change, Bangalore. 
This article is based on the Ambedkar Memorial 


Lectures delivered by him on December 18 and 19 at 
Delhi University, 
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able to achieve overall societal change and re-con- 
struction in the desired direction. 

What Dr. Ambedkar said when moving the final 
reading of the Constitution Bill in the Constituent 
Assembly on November 29, 1949, sets out the 
position in emphatic and unambiguous terms. “On 
the social plane, we have in India a society based on 
the principle of graded inequality which means 
elevation for some and degradation for others. O 
the economic plans, we have some who have immen{7 
wealth as against many who live in abject poverty. 
On the 26, 1950, we are going to enter into a life of 
contradictions. In politics we will have equality and 
in social and economic life we will have inequality. 
We must remove this contradiction at the earliest 
possible moment or else, those who suffer from 
inequality will blow up the structure of political 
democracy which this Assembly has so laboriously 
built up”. 

The problem of social planning was obviously the 
removal of the backwardness that was characteristic 
of so many aspects of Indian society. Of these, and 
on the social side, there loomed large the practice of 
untouchability, the Hindu caste system, and the 
economically and educationally weaker sections of 
society. On the economic side, there were the pro- 
blems of poverty, unemployment and inequality in 
income and wealth. There was also the overwhelming 
need for increasing production and productivity for 
enabling the country to meet the social and econo- 
mic needs of the people and especially its handicap- 
ped sections and promoting economic growth with 
social justice. fn acl 

The uniqueness of the social problem in India to 
which there is hardly any parallel in the contempo- 
rary world, is the practice of untouchabilitye which 
kept many millions of people in a degraded condition, 
and the caste system based on birth which divided 
society into many discrete groups held in water-tight 
compartments and denied social cohesion and integr- 
ation to the Indian people. And linked with the caste 
system was untouchability which placed many 
millions outside the pale of the caste system and 
covered them with social stigma and inhuman 
differential treatment. Besides these peculiar Indian 
social groups, there were the economically and 
educationally backward sections of the people which 
had a parallel in many other countries, both develop- 
ed and developing. 

The instruments used in our social planning to deal 
with these phenomena of backwardness were con- 
Stitutional provisions, legislation, judicial interpre- 
tation, reservation in political representation, reserva- 
tion of posts in Government and allied services, 
reservation of seats in educational institutions, 
economic programmes and financial allocations. 


-While untouchability was abolished by the Constitu- 


tion and its practice made illegal by special legislation 
the caste system was left untouched, presumably 
because of its religious overtones. The Constitution 
and state action, when dealing with backward classes 
other than the untouchables now styled Scheduled 
Castes and with tribal communities isolated from the 
national mainstream now styled Scheduled Tribes, 
did not lay down any clear connotation of whom it 
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referred to. And the ambiguities left led in the case 
of many of these other backward classes to their 
getting classified by caste groups rather than as 
‘economically weaker classes and birth criteria rather 
than economic criteria being used for their identifica- 
tion. 

The various concessions and programmes in aid of 
the Scheduled Castes did not lead to the expected 
results in either the elimination of their social stigma 
or even their material conditions nor to their 
emotional integration with the rest of Hindu society 
or their entry into the national mainstream. There is 
no doubt that this was largely due to the continuance 
of the caste system in Hindu society and a policy of 
secularism that leaves out of state regulation the 
working of religious institutions that deny-the concept 
of mutual respect of all religions and the fraternity 
of all human beings irrespective of the faiths they 
profess. 

As against this, the caste interpretation given to 
‘other backward classes’ has given a new legitimacy 
to the traditional divisions into castes and communi- 
ties by communal politics, minority politics and the 
politics of backwardness that are increasingly domi- 
nating the Indian political scene after Independence 


` and the functioning of parliamentary democracy 


based on adult franchise. In the process, the distinc- 


‘tion is being forgotten of the disabilities from which 


the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes 
suffered as whole groups and therefore all its indivi- 
dual members and those suffered by individual mem- 


‘bers of specific Hindu castes and other communities. 


The fact is, as pointed out by the Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes, that “laws are not enough to 
conscientise the nation when the problem to be 
attacked concerns a perpetuating national scheme. 
The practice of untouchability, which arises from the 
mental attitude and behaviour of the so-called higher 
section, has to be tackled by enforcement of law as 
well as developing social conscience of the people. 
This is a programme which would require involve- 
ment of voluntary workers of all sections of the com- 
munity. At the same time, the element that has 


- contributed to dividing people into discrete groups, 


namely, the caste system, continues to categorise the’ 


Hindu social structure. Indeed, caste as a social force 
has now turned into a political force and castes have 
re-emerged as political lobbies seeking political 
power and control of Government, though the ritual 
status which lay behind their origin has now ceased 
to be of social relevance. At the same time, the 
casteless untouchables continue to suffer from the 
disabilities imposed on them by these castes, though 
the latter have lost their original ritual binding. 

The question may be raised as to what instruments 
of social planning we can use to bring about the 
major societal change required. There is no easy 
answer. We have seen that even in the case’ of 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes, all the programmes and 
allocations we have used for their special benefit 
have not yielded significant results or the expected 
dividends in emotional integration, and in fact are 
threatening to create a new vested interest in the 
continuity of group backwardness and give it an un- 
desired permanence in a society that is, at least 
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Ostensibly, pledged to the abolition of all backward- 
ness from all its members. 

But the remedy is not to give up in despair. The 
time spirit is all on the side of the elimination of 
backwardness, provided we divorce caste from reli- 
gion, look to the working of class and not caste for 
the fight against social injustice and for the securing 
of egalitarian conditions of living, and use the forces 
of economic development, mass media, education, 


‘science, technology, and a policy of protective or 


compensatory discrimination and special allocations 
in favour of individuals who are economically or 
educationally or socially handicapped to enable them 
to realise their potential and stand erect and without 
crutches in the national mainstream along with their 
more privileged brethren. 

After all, it is the individual whose betterment and 
realisation of potential for growth and development 
which constitutes the motive force for the creation of 
a good society; social institutions and social groups can 
serve only to the extent they enable the individual to 
tid himself of his fetters and fulfil the potential for 
development which is latent in his being. We cannot 
afford to turn social institutions and social groups 
into vested interests and enduring lobbies either for 
backwardness or anti-social aggression if we want to 
build a good society. Nor can we rely only on gov- 
ernmental power and patronage for achieving a good 
society. There must be a due balancing of merit and 
need if we want to create a socialist society that will 
abolish poverty and promote growth with social 
justice. Above all, a value system based on individual 
humanism and social cohesiveness has to become a 
nationally propagated progamme, using all the 
instruments and institutions at its disposal and enlist- 
ing the cooperation of dedicated individuals and 
voluntary institution in the process. 

If we are to create a new social order ‘in which 
justice, social, economic and political, shall inform 
all the institutions of national life’ as our Constitu- 
tion promises, it cannot be done by any planning 
that does not give a prominant place jn its instru- 
ments to the propagation of the values essential for 
the creation and subsequent maintenance of the 
desired social order. It is the teaching profession 
and the student class who have fo play the biggest 
role in this matter and it is to them and the socially 
dedicated individuals and voluntary institutions in our 
country that J would direct my appeal for helping 
our politics and economics to take the right direction 
and proceed forward to the fulfilment of our national 
aspiration for the just society that we have promised 
ourselves in our Constitution. 

Every voter should be supplied with the text of the 
Directive Principles of State Policy embodied in 
Part IV of the Constitution in the language he can 
understand (written if he is literate and oral by a 
tape record if he is illiterate), and then ask every 
voter to ask the candidate who seeks his vote to 
explain how he proposes to implement these princi- 
ples and, if he had been elected earlier, what he did 
to get them implemented. 

Social development, social policy, social planning 
— these are all phrases and concepts that did not 
find a place in the early literature on development. 
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Development in the past almost wholly meant econo- 
mic development and if at all social factors were 
mentioned, they came in either as consequences of 
economic growth or as aids or obstacles to economic 
development. Interest in the social aspect of develop- 
ment began with the adverse social consequences of 
economic development in the 19th century. ‘“The 
social action it gave rise to was basically curative in 
approach, directed towards relief of those victimised 
by the adverse social effects of development”. 

Then came the knowledge that through the protec- 
tive and regulatory functions of the state, some of 
these undesirable effects could be prevented or reduc- 
ed or mitigated. This was followed by the realisation 
that economic growth could itself be affected by social 
obstacles. While the goal continued to be economic 
development, “the goodness of fit of the social system 
was to be seen in terms of its ability to furnish all the 
requirements for production and higher growth rates”. 
This led to a recognition of the social infrastructure 
as conducive to economic development; the concept 
of human capital came into existence, and expendi- 
ture on social pragrammes began to be treated as an 
investment rather than as mere consumption. This 
was particularly so with respect to education. Later, 
health, housing, child care, family planning, etc., also 
came within the purview of even the social scientists 
who were still taken up with the primacy of tlie eco- 
nomic goal of development. 

Due to the pressure brought on policy-makers the 
economists could not escape the contagion — by 
social movements on the part of adversely affected 
sections of society, developmental economists had to 
start paying attention to the major social accompani- 
ments, implications and consequences of economic 
development such as equity in distribution, poverty, 
employment and deterioration in the quality of life 
among the people. While this led to a discussion of 
economic versus social development, with the econo- 
mic chauvinists grudging expenditure on social pro- 
grammes as taking away much-needed funds from the 
promotion of economic growth and social humanists 
stressing the importance of social expenditure for 
countering the adverse effects of economic expendi- 
ture and even calling for a lowering of the horizon 
for economic goals, more perceptive social scientists 
started looking for elements of complementarity bet- 
ween economic and social development in placing 
social development in proper perspective alongside 
economic development. Thus came the concept of 
balanced social and economic development. i 

In more recent times, social thinking has started 
viewing social and economic developmentsas a single 
unifying process, involving consideration of both 
social and economic aspects and aimed at the achieve- 
ment of overall integrated development objectives. 
This meant that social development should not be 
treated merely as an independent and separate process 
for countering or even balancing economic develop- 
ment. “Rather, social and. economic objectives and 
policies and indicators should be built into’ overall 
developmental strategies from the beginning; and 
priorities, standards and goals should be determined 
after taking into consideration the social as well as 
the economic costs and benefits within the framework 
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of social, economic and political values”. Social plan- 
ning has thus emerged as a major aspect of develop- 
mental strategy. 

Social planning could be thought of under?the 
following heads: (1) as a complement of and a cor- 
rective to economic development; (2) as an integrated 
planning of the different social service sectors; (3) as 
the planning of different sectors of activity, both 
economic and -social, for the fulfilment of specific 
social targets or the uplift of specific backward sec- 
tions of society; (4) as overall Societal planning for 
social change and social reconstruction. 

Item (1) deals with social factors that either hinder 
or promote economic growth and would largely be 
concerned with legislation, regulation and policy; 
except for social service sectors like education, 
health, etc., which both contribute to development 
and also constitute a part of the goals of development, 
and actually come under item (2). Item (2) would be 
concerned with the social services sectors but also 
with social welfare programmes such as those for 
women, children, the elderly, and the handicapped. 
Item (3) would be concerned with overall planning 
of different sectors of activity such as abolition of 
poverty, full employment and reduction in inequali- 
ties in income and wealth and with integrated plan- 
ning for specific social groups identified on the basis 
of accepted social or economic criteria or both. Item 
(4) would presuppose an overall view of the kind of 
society that is desired, for example, a socialist 
society, or a good society, or a stable society or a 
non-violent society and thus’ involve an ideology for 
directing the overall development and reconstruction 
of the society in question. It is Item (2), (3) and (4) 
that properly fall under the head of social planning 
and could be summarised as social services sectors 
planning, social targets planning, and overall societal 
planning. : 

Of these, overall societal planning is the most 
ambitious and least possible category of social plan- 
ning. Though it can be formulated conceptualiy — 
and even here there is no universally agreed goal — 
it deals with factors that are non-quantifiable, not 
translatable in financial terms, difficult to be given 
operational meaning or instruments and not easily 
subject to Government expenditure allocations or 
interventions or even policy operations. It is therefore 
that it finds its largest expression in high-sounding 
and idealistic statements rather than in concrete and 
operable policies and programmes. 

Under the circumstances, overall societal change 
and reconstruction cannot be treated as an effective 
part of what is called social planning. And yet there 
is no doubt that it exists and influences the more con- 
crete and identifiable policies and programmes of so- 
cial planning. In fact, all the three items mentioned 
earlier are inter-connected. Social services planning 
influences and is influenced by social targets planning 
and vice versa; and both have some influence on 
societal planning. It is therefore not inappropriate to 
list all the three items under the general head of 
Social Planning, even though they may differ in the 
degree of effectiveness in their planning and even in 
the feasibility of their being operated through the 
planning process. C 
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US & Indian Ocean (Continued from page 10) 


was warning Congress not to go ahead with a major 
naval build-up'on Diego Garcia lest: it provoke a 
Soviet riposte., Its Director, Colby, assured the 
Senate Armed Services. Sub-Committee?® that the 


Soviet presence in the Indian Ocean, while it has — 


grown slowly, was still minuscule and presented no 
teal threat to Western interests and that the typical 
Soviet pattern of operations was to spend up to 80 
per cent of the time in port or riding at anchor 
because Soviet access to ports was limited and major 
repair or overhauily facilities were non-existent. 

The presence of foreign elements in the Indian 
Ocean was also opposed by no less than the Shah. of 
Iran who, on a three-day state visit to Delhi on 
October 3, 1974, said at a press conference that he 
favoured the creation of a new grouping of Indian 
Ocean countries on the basis of economic, political. 
and eventually naval cooperation designed to “‘secure 
our shipping lanes” and keep “non-regional powers” 
out.23 The non-regional powers would include, apart 
from the US and USSR, Britain and France as well. 

Late in 1979, following Soviet military intervention 
in Afghanistan, the US again held talks with Britain 
‘on exending its military facilities on Diego Garcia 
despite the fact that in early 1977 President Carter 
had proposed to the Soviet Union that the Indian 
Ocean should be “completely demilitarised.” The 
proposal, of course, had been made in the larger 
context of the nuclear arms control negotiations but 
nobody took it seriously. As one journal rightly put 
it,24 “In point of fact nobody has any thought at 
this point to start dismantling the American naval 
communications facilities at Diego Garcia or in any 
other way changing the US strategic plans for the 
“Pacific basin”. And an American diplomat was 
quoted25 as saying that there was no indication that 
“serious or detailed negotiations” would be possible. 
“Pm not saying the President didn’t mean it, but 
whether or not it’s going to work no one can say”. 

But the US-UK talks once again set diplomatic 
dovecotes atwitter. In the Indian Ocean Committee 
at the United Nations itself there was a clash. The 
United States described Soviet intervention in Afgha- 
nistan as “jeopardising the goal of peace and stabi- 
lity in the Indian Ocean” and the Soviet Union 
charged its rival with creating “a new military bloc 
system in the region.” The Soviet delegate said that 
Soviet military presence in the Indian Ocean was 
“very small tonnage” amounting to only 40 per cent 
of one American aircraft-carrier and that there were 
three American aircraft-carriers in the Indian Ocean. 

The UN Ad hoc Committee had met for the first 
time since ifs creation in 1972 as the first of five such 
meetings to prepare for an international conference 
in 1981. But it got off to a bad start. _ The Rusians 
kept insisting that they were interested in turning the 
Indian Ocean into a zone of peace. Speaking in New 
Delhi in December 1979, Soviet Ambassador to 
India, Yuli Vrontsov, said: “The US is risking a war 
in the Indian Ocean by turning down the Soviet offer 
to open talks on the Indian Ocean. We believe in the 
Indian Ocean being made a zone of peace which is 
important for the development of coastal Asians and 
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African countries”. 

These words were to have little effect on Washing- 
ton, where it was reported?’ that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were studying a plan to spend 1 billion dollars 
over several years to enlarge the base in Diego 
Garcia. 

Tnevitably, Asian countries realised what was up. 
In May, India and Seychelles agreed that recent deve- 
lopments in South Asia “cannot provide any justifi- 
cation for an escalation of great power rivalries in the 
Indian Ocean area involving a search for new military 
and naval bases or an expansion of existing bases”’.?8 
Predictably China opposed any talks on the Indian 
Ocean untilthe Soviet Union withdrew its troops 
from Afghanistan. But China had always maintained 
that the US must stay in the Indian Ocean, no doubt 
to threaten the Soviet Union.* 

Other developments took place in mid-June 1980. 
Disturbed by American plans for expanding military 
facilities in Diego Garcia, Mauritius asked Britain — 
only to have its request turned down by the UK 
Government — for the return of the island. India 
thought there was “much justice” in the request. 
` Britain’s refusal to part with Diego Garcia was 
based on its assertion that it had bought the island 
for a price. But as the Times of India®® rightly noted, 
whatever transaction had been made was before 
Mauritius became free and when the transaction was 
made it was “‘no more than a book adjustment” with 
the British Government being both the ‘seller’ and 
the ‘purchaser’. ‘‘Since an essential condition of a 
valid sale is that the contract must be freely entered 
into, it is difficult to see how the UK can claim any 
legal sanction for the separation of the Chagos 
Archipelago from Mauritius”, the paper said. 
Besides, it argued, the original agreement under 
which the island was separated from Mauritius was 
in any case conditional — that the island would be 
no more than a communication base. What was 
happening was that the island runway was being 
lengthened to receive B-52 nuclear-powered bombers 
and house about 1,750 men. 

The demand for the return of the island to 
Mauritius has received unanimous support from the 
Organisation of African Unity. Even France is now 
seriously considering a call for demilitarisation of the 
Indian Ocean and Gulf that would amount to the 
exclusion from those regions of the United States and 
the Soviet Union. It was reported? that President 
Giscard d’Estaing himself was studying the idea of an 
international conference on the proposal. An Elysee 
spokesman said: “There are certain regions in the 
world where we don’t think the reinforcement of 
security is helped by Western military presence. We 
don’t think the American military presence is an 
element of stabilisation.... The appearance of one of 
the super-powers in a state or the region could pro- 
voke a call to the other super-power to aid a neigh- 


bouring state”. France, of course, has forces in 


*Reuter reported on September 9 that Ji Peng Fei, Chinese 
Vice-Premier, speaking to reporters at Port Louis, Mauritius, 
at the end of a six-day visit, said that China would support any 
call by Mauritius for the return of Diego Garcia; he also said 
the Indian Ocean must be made a zone of peace and China 
was against foreign interference anywhere in the world. 
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Djibouti and the island of Reunion remains part of 
France as does Mayotte. s 

Late in August 1980 Madagascar proposed a sum- 
mit conference to discuss the Indian Ocean as a zone 
of peace, and according to Madagascar’s President 
Didier Ratsiraka, some twenty nations had expressed 
support for the proposal. They were, in Africa: 
Algeria, Angola, Cameroun, Congo, Ethiopia, 
Mozambique, Tanzania and Namibia; in the Indian 
Ocean: Comoros, Mauritius and Seychelles; in Asia: 
Bangladesh, China, India, North Korea and Viet- 
nam; in Europe: France, the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia; and in the Americas, Cuba. : 

Where does one go from here? All the imporfant 
states of the Indian Ocean littoral have opposed the 
plans for Diego Garcia. Yet the United States intends 
to go ahead investing larger and larger amounts of 
money on that island speck. In addition, the United 
States has concluded an agreement with Somalia to 
use the Berbera base that the Soviet Union was 
compelled to vacate, has arrangements for base faci- 
lities at Ras Banas in Egypt, Mombasa in Kenya, 
and US forces have access to the Mastrah air force 
base in Oman, Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf and some 
ports on the west coast of Australia.*! The Soviet 
Union was alleged to have a base in Socotra, off the 
coast of the People’s Democratic Yemen. A batch of 
Western journalists who visited the place found the 
island did not even have electricity. Much has also 
been made of the Gulf port of Ummal Qasr in Iraq 
extending facilities to Soviet ships in the Indian 
Ocean. Under the present state of Iraq-Soviet rela- 
tionship, that does not seem to have any credibility. 
What, then, are the Western Powers — and the US 
in particular — afraid of? Not in all these years have 
Soviet ships even remotely come in the way of West- 
ern shipping in the Indian Ocean waters, where the 
Western naval presence is massive. 

The deduction is inescapable that the real reason 
for an American naval — and military — presence 
in the Indian Ocean is not only to act asa threat to 
the Soviet Union but to meet insurgencies in the 
smaller oil-producing states like Bahrain, Kuwait and 
the United Arab Emirates. It is also possible that 
the US wants .to remain in readiness should Saudi 
Arabia ask for help in an emergency. : 

It was reported that at the recent annual confer- 
ence of the International Institute for strategic 
Studies, the overwhelming majority of the partici- 
pants were not willing to give more than five years 
for the Saudi regime. If this premise is accepted, 
then the intervention of the US in Saudi Arabia in 
the near future cannot be written off as unreal. But 
whether the US will dare to do so remains one of 
the major questions of the eighties. : 

What remains ominous is that the United States 


has raised what is described as the Rapid Deployment 
Force, of over 100,000 men ata cost of 30 billion 
dollars. The broad strategy around the RDF is 
allegedly first to deter, then to defend. It is obviously 
a refurbished version of the ‘trip-wire’ theory but 
the International Institute for Strategic Studies, 
London, believes that the RDF, in addition to being 
inadequate, is also of questionable value. F 

If it has any value, it is probably to move in, . 
should an oil-rich Gulf state experience a domestic 
crisis, to protect the oil wells against attacks by 
rebels. But can even a well-trained RDF really 
be effective against a determined onslaught by local 
rebels? Here again, there is no answer. 

But there is no gainsaying the fact that Diego 
Garcia is being geared to meet the permanent needs 
of about 1,800 troops and that ships are positioned 
around it carrying enough equipment for an enlarged 
10,000-man Marine Force for ‘two weeks. These 
facts bode no good for the future, especially of oil- 
bearing littoral states. D a 
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World Energy Organisation 
(Continued from page 6) 
has developed between the OPEC 
states and oil-consuming states in 
the Third World. But the larger 
question of energy alternatives 
unites them. Even the OPEC 
countries would, sooner or later, 
need alternatives because oil or 
gas will not last for ever. More- 
over, derivatives are more useful 


to mankind. To burn: them is 
almost a crime. Also, unlike 
issues like trade and transfer of 
technology, the energy question 
should not be seen as a North-vs- 
South problem because R & D in 
that field would ‘benefit both 
without harming either. 

Thus, the search for energy 
alternatives and conservation is 
an ideal area for real and effective 


global cooperation. It transcends 
present-day North-South or East- 
West polarisation. What is 
important, however, is that the 
benefits of R&D and funding 
should be so managed that they 
benefit mankind as a whole. This 
is where the UN would provide 
the ideal forum, the WEO the 
right agency, and the non-aligned 
group the correct initiative. 
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The sight of a child—a boy 
or a girl—without adequate 
` food or clothing or house 
to live in always produces 
a sense of shock in me as 


well as a sense of shame 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Prime Minister's One Year 


pro~ far and néar, congratulations will now pour 
` ZL on Indira Gandhi on the completion of one 
year of her return to power after having lost it 
‘for nearly three years. A spectacular come-back that 
was — admitted to be so by friends and foes, admi- 
rers and critics. The magic of 1971 was calculatedly 
avoided and the instant radicalism of Garibi Hatao 
was neatly replaced by the seemingly more realistic 
promise of a government that works, a promise made 
more attractive than before by the near-anarchy of 
the Janata Raj, which forced the mid-term’ poll. 
What is the balance sheet of this Indira’s one 
year in office? Indira Gandhi herself has been claim- 
ing that she has been able to take the country out of 
the jungle of mismanagement left behind’ by the 
Janata Raj, that the economy is looking up despite 
inflation which she ascribes in the main to the oil 
price hike, that India has regained her eminence in 
world affairs after her return to power. 

Many will question her first claim even if they 
agree with the second. No tears need be shed for the 
Janata’s mismanagement: its economic policy, if the 


motley could be credited with having one, was a. 


stinking hotch-potch of free enterprise with the 
landed vested interests misquoted as Gandhian econo- 
mics, though more appropriately it was the World. 
Bank’s sophisticated stress on keeping this country as 
an undeveloped hinterland with agricultural bias. 
Indira Gandhi, in contrast, may be claiming on the 
formal plane to restore the proper balance between 
industry and agriculture — while a good harvest has 
no doubt helped her to stave off mass discontent. 

In actual practice, the direction in the economy 


nurtured in the five years that followed the fiasco of 
her 1966 devaluation of the rupee, is largely lost this 
time. This can be gauged from the fate of the Plan- 
ning Commission unable to work out the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan, for no fault of their own. The trend that 
was encouraged in the heyday of Emergency for 
greater leeway for Big Business has continued 
throughout, and in this respect, the replacement of 
the Janata by Indira Raj has made little difference. 
Rather conspicuously, the leaders of the present 
Government — certainly the Finance and Commerce 
Ministers — have been complaining in public that 
with all the concessions being given — to the 
point of emasculating the MRTP Commission — 
the private sector giants have not been extending the 
cooperation that the Government is so keen on get- 
ting from them. Indira Gandhi personally cannot 
be accused of being shabby in her treatment of Big 
Money and she is right in telling them, as she did in 
Calcutta last week, that they should have no grievance 
against her and her Government. The multinationals, 
on their part, have been gaining entry in a big way 
into the hitherto out-of-bounds zone of oil production. 

On the agrarian front, Indira’s return to power 
has revived interest — of course dressed up in widely- 
publicised pledges — in her Emergency programme 
of Twenty Points. Barring a fillip given to the drive 
to free bonded labourers and some localised reljef 
to Harijans in the form of house sites, it has made 
no difference to the life of the peasant. Where is the 
will and perspective for basic land reforms? Ideolo- 
gical pundits may contend that Indira Gandhi’s class 
moorings preclude basic land ‘reforms, but even 
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normal capitalist growth in India would demand a 
wide-bodied home market which is possible only 
with the percolation of purchasing power to the 
grassroots in the countryside. There is no sign of 
its being even thought of at the moment, not to speak 
of implementing it. 

Instead, one witnesses the striking emergence of 
the rich farmers’ lobby all over the country — from 
the Akalis to the Nayudus via Sharad Joshis — and 
the Left tagged on to their morchas and long marches. 
Neither Indira Gandhi nor the Left has paused to tell 
the people that the so-called remunerative prices de- 
manded by the rich farmers will mean good-bye to all 
planning in this country. The myth of the farmer being 
a neglected citizen of the Republic has been sedulously 
fostered by the major political forces whose country- 
side base consists mainly of the affluent farmer, and 
this myth is now being trotted out by a section of 
Left protagonists to justify their own jumping on to 
the farmers’ bandwagon in the false hope of reaping 
the electoral harvest of tomorrow or the day after. 
Bankruptcy in studying the contours of the Indian 
economic landscape will cost the Left heavily, much 
more perhaps than Indira Gandhi who is anxious to 
make peace with the farmer to sustain herself in 
power. 

Indira Gandhi however knows that she cannot rely 
on the folly of the Left nor'on the fiasco of the rest 
of the Opposition. Her inability so far to settle the 
Assam tangle — its protracted neglect is itself a sign 
of her Government having no perspective in dealing 
with such an issue — is bound to lead to a chain re- 
action in other regions where urges and yearnings of 
nationalities are already perceptible, as is to be found 
in the Jharkhand belt. The Government’s inability 
to curb communal violence — which in point of fact 
has taken a turn for the worse in the last one year, 
witness Moradabad — is ominous particularly when 
the Prime Minister’s personal credentials on this score 
are far stronger than those of the Janata leaders. 
Having no clear understanding of how to deal with 
such convulsions while being aware at an elementary 
level about the onset of disturbing times, the Indira 
Government has forearmed itself with extraordinary 
powers like the National Security Act, while there 
seems to be no impelling anxiety to open a serious 
exchange on what should be done to meet the menac- 
ing prospects of the future either at the intellectual 
or at the political level. 

Indira Gandhi can of course take the plea that she 
has already extended a New Year Day invitation to 
the Opposition parties for consensus instead of con- 
frontation. No doubt, even a ritualistic profession 
against confrontation is worth noting — at least an 
indicator, however vague, of the Government’s con- 
cern over the difficult days ahead — but the weakness 
of such a plea for consensus lies in the absence of any 
policy pronouncements spelling out what the Prime 
Minister has in mind, what direction she wants the 
country to take, what socio-economic forces she is 
ready to strengthen and what forces she wants to 
curb, how specifically she proposes to combat poverty 
and narrow down disparities, whether at the sectoral 
level or on the regional plane. The last one year has 
been singularly barren of such endeavour: instead, 
pious platitudes have come in heavy doses. 

The Prime Minister has been asking the Opposition 
to display a sense of responsibility. But no Opposi- 


tion behaves to the satisfaction of the Government 
unless it is itself involved with a sense of urgency in 
furthering national interests. The administrative 
machinery is in jeopardy not only through long neg- 
lect by political leadership supposed to be guiding it 
but through its abuse by a phenomenon of political 
banditry emerging conspicuously in the hot-house of 
Emergency and continuing ever since, rather trying to 
reinforce it in the last one year with varying degrees 
of success. The upshot of it all is that the administra- 
tivé machinery has itself become largely corroded, 
and at places is on the verge of breakdown as in 
Bihar. There is little sign of these being set right. 

Instead, the Prime Minister, notwithstanding occa- 
sional denials, has provided credibility to the growing, 
impression that she prefers a presidential system of 
Government instead of the present parliamentary 
system. With the background of such an attempt 
made during Emergency — though scotched because 
of the uproar even inside the Congress Party at that 
time — it is but natural that the issue should touch 
off, as it has already, a lively, if not angry, contro- 
versy. .Dispassionately looking at the problem, there 
is a lot to be said against the prevailing structure 
based on the antiquated Westminster model, the 
progressive irrelevance of parliamentary functioning 
with little to contribute towards improvement of 
the governance of the country. At the same time, it 
has come to be regarded in a large body of the public 
as some sort of bulwark against despotic functioning, a 
taste of which was felt during Emergency not only 
by the Opposition but by a good section of those who 
are supporting Indira Gandhi today. To prefera 
presidential system (which brand of the presidential 
system?) to provide a means to solve the problems of 
today — whether political, administrative, economic 
or social — is to indulge in superficialities. 

The malaise that faces the country, the headache 
that grips Indira Gandhi today, threatening to 
turn into her nightmare tomorrow — the roots of all 
this cannot be removed by scratching the ground, by 
setting up a French, Sri Lanka or Zambian presi- 
dential model of constitutional structure. What the 
country needs is a movement for regeneration, a 
drive for new values, and not just a new Constitution, 
however attractive its trappings may be. Not only the 
country but Indira Gandhi herself can benefit from 
such a movement. 

It is with this objective that she has to invite the 
entire nation, all its political forces, not only the half- 
dead or dying but the new and the awakening, for a 
real endeavour: this cannot be done by her Antulays 
and Stephens, Shuklas and Mishras, however loyal 
such retainers may have proved to be. This requires 
a massive clean-up of the dross and dregs that 
have entered into the body politic — from beguiling 
godmen to smart cut-back operators, from third-rate 
sycophants to patron-seeking Sadacharis — for, all 
these threaten to destroy the finest fibres of our 
nationhood, the product of generations of dedicated 
patriotism, of all that is best and noblest in our strug- 
gle for independence. 

Here lies the challenge before her at the end of 
the first year of her present term as Prime Minister. 
She is yet to prove that she is capable of taking up 
this challenge. 

N.C. 
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Light from 
Baghpat 


HE judicial commission set up 

under pressure of public 
anger following the Baghpat out- 
rage of June 18 last, has rejected 
the police theory of an “encoun- 
ter” in which three men were 
killed by the police in broad 
daylight in the middle of a busy 
market. The “encounter” story 
has been held to be fake, which 
means clearly that the three were 
murdered by the policemen con- 
cerned. 

Yet UP’s Home Secretary, R.C. 
Takroo, is reported to have 
claimed that the finding did not 
mean that the police had com- 
mitted a cold-blooded murder. 
Perhaps to Takroo it is all a 
matter of semantics. Was the 
` murder cold-blooded, or hot- 
blooded, or just warm-blooded? 
Or does the UP Home Secretary, 


who-presumably speaks for the - 


State Government, offer us an 
inverted version of the “social 
sanctions” theory of Bihar’s Chief 
Minister in respect of the blind- 
ing of under-trials in that State? 

The commission’s finding about 
the “encounter” theory raises the 
whole question of alleged encoun- 
ters in which a large number of 
young political militants‘ have 
been brutally done to death by 
the police in different parts of the 
country over the years. In those 
cases there were either no inquiries 
or only farcical inquiries, so the 
authorities could brush them under 
the carpet, with even the media 
taking the side of the police 
because of the political and econo- 
mic interests and attitudes in- 

. volved. 

So far as Baghpat is concerned, 
the wife of one of the three men 
killed, Maya Tyagi, was stripped 
naked and dragged through the 
streets to the police station, with 
many citizens looking on horror- 
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stricken but lacking the courage to 
tush to the rescue of the defence- 
less woman. The commission’s 
precise observations about the rape 
charge have not been disclosed, 
but even from what has been offi- 
cially made known, it is evident 
that rape has not been completely 
ruled out. If it has been held that 
the charge of rape of the woman 
by policemen at the thana has not 
been established beyond doubt — 
one does not know if this is 
indeed so — it has certainly held 
that the police are answerable for 
the injuries caused to the woman 
while she was in police custody. 
It is obviously late enough in the 
day to undo any tampering with 
evidence that might have taken 
place over so many months or to 
find out precisely what was sup- 
pressed in the crucial period when 
the injuries should have been 
thoroughly examined and other 
tests properly conducted. 

Much is sought to be made of 
the fact that the UP Government 
has now ordered the CID to speed 
up investigation and bring the 
guilty to book. The moves made 
after submission of the Roy re- 
port cannot wipe out the earlier 
attempts to hush up the whole 
affair and to shield the guilty 
police officers and men — which 
is really what led to the agitation 
which forced the State Govern- 
ment to order the judicial inquiry. — 

While eleven policemen have 
been found to have been involved 
in the sordid incident. (one of 
them was subsequently shot dead), 
the commission is said to have 
exonerated the Station House 
Officer on the ground that he was 
not present in town. Madhu 
Limaye has pointed out that the 
officer might have arrived at the 
thana a little later but he was 
party to'the shameful humiliation 
of Maya Tyagi. That this parti- 
cular SHO is a man with con- 
siderable political backing at the 
right places was known even 
before the commission was set 
up. Further comment will have 
to await publication of the inquiry 
report. 

In any case, the guilty could 
have been punished by now but 
for the dilatory tactics adopted by 
the State authorities. They had 
all the facts. It is curious that 
the CID probe should be going 


on still. And it is certainly doubt- 
ful if the public will ever come to 
know the whole truth. What the 
CID will produce ultimately is to 


‘ be seen. There is inspired talk of 


the “morale” of the police force; 
no one seems seriously concerned 
about the credibility of the force 
or public feeling about it, 

Finally, why is the State Gov- 
ernment not publishing the 
seventeen-page report of the com- 
mission? It is not a mere working 
paper forthe CID, surely? It is 
meant for the public, not for the 
private delectation of our rulers. 

We may ofcourse be thankful 
that public vigilance has forced 
Baghpat into the open. But there 
are hundreds of Baghpats which 
have not come to light in the same 
way. And there is Bihar, a whole 
State which looks like a huge 
Baghpat. Who will pay for all 
this? The Chief Minister? The 
ruling party? Or will the veil 
remain drawn over the heaps of 
skeletons? Not difficult to guess 
the answer, is it? 

CNC. 


Silver Lining 


Ov year after the Soviet inter- 

vention into Afghanistan, it is 
time for everybody to pause and 
ponder. Brzezinski’s heroics 
pledging America’s military might 
in defence of Islam against the 
infidels from Moscow could not 
stir up even the refugee operators 
parking in Peshawar, well stocked 
with US arms and money to 
which the Chinese might ‘have 
contributed their mite. The 
Islamic Conference did a lot of 
tub-thumping but even General 
Zia could not stomach Brzezins- 
ki’s harangues and rightly dismis- 
sed Washington’s much-publicised 
aid offer as mere peanut — there- 
by demonstrating a shrewd knack 
for hard bargaining — and, with 
all the playing up of the Red 
menace at the Khyber Pass, he 
quietly told Newsweek that while 
in ocean, he knew how to live 
with the whale, obviously imply- 


‘ing his readiness to do business 


with Moscow. 

Obviously, the Carter Adminis- 
tration, misguided by the megal- 
omania of a Brzezinski, overplay- 
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ed its hand over‘the Soviet troops 
in Afghanistan. No doubt, there 
is a general opposition in every 
independent country to the pre- 
sence of foreign troops on its soil, 
but what the Carter-Brzezinski 
strategy overlooked is that the 
US Government with its record 
of continuous armed interventions 
in every part of the world — 
from Vietnam to Lebanon, from 
Korea to Guatemala, not to 
speak of blatant subversions of 
regimes — commands little con- 
viction when it talks of sovercign 
rights of people, of sanctity of 
national frontiers. Even at home, 
Carter failed miserably to carry 
conviction with his Afghan policy 
as the Presidential poll showed, 
while Brzezinski is now found to 
have slumped to the dubious dis- 
tinction of being branded as “the 
most unpopular” of all Carter’s 
men. 

By the end of the year, it was 
becoming obvious all over the 
world that the Afghan card can- 
not be played for long, and a 
regional approach to settle the 
issue seems to have become more 
relevant, particularly when the 
countries of the region are con- 
cerned with the fall-out of the 
Afghan crisis in the form of men- 
acing mobilisation of the US 
nuclear powered armada in the 
Indian Ocean. 

Against this background of per- 

. ceptible shift in stances over 
Afghanistan, the wisdom of the 
Indira Government’s stand on the 
issue is vindicated. In fact, the 
Afghan issue was the first to be 
tackled after her coming back to 
power a year ago this week. 
Despite the sharp attacks that it 
has had to face — at home from 
the displaced Janata and its pro- 
nouncedly pro-West attachments 
— it is clear that its refusal to be 
browbeaten is now going to pay 
dividends. An orchestrated chorus 
was kept up by the US that the 
Indira Government was knuckling 
under Soviet pressures alternating 
with blandishments. The climax 
was.reached on the eve of Brezh- 
nev’s visit to India last month. 

It was therefore appropriate 
that the first signs of de-escalation 
of the crisis should come from 
New Delhi. Afghanistan’s attrac- 
tive-looking Education Minister 
Anahita-Ratebzad’s meeting with 
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India’s Prime Minister on January 
6 brought out Kabul’s readiness 
to talk to Pakistan and Iran in 
the presence of a representative of 
the UN Secretary-General. The 
significance of this latest Afghan 
standpoint has been correctly 


highlighted in all .quarters, both ' 


friendly and unfriendly to Babrak 
Karmal’s Government. 

It is worth noting the sequence 
of developments. Afghan President 
Babrak Karmal in his statement 
on May 14 last year urged direct 
talks with the Governments of 
Pakistan and Iran. This was rejec- 
ted in a huff by the Islamic Con- 
ference which, in turn, appointed 
a three-member Committee under 
President Zia, whose credentials 
were rejected by Kabul, particu- 
larly when the more aggressive 
Qotbzadeh tagged on some 
Afghan refugee groups to its 
bandwagon: incidentally, Qotbza- 
deh’s own credentials to represent 
Iran fell through in the meantime 
as his American connection has 
made him a castaway in his own 
country. 

Then came the move from the 
West that the UN Secretary- 
General should intervene for open- 
ing negotiations. Pakistan’s 
Foreign Minister Agha Shahi 
formally asked him to name a 
special representative. It is in this 
context that Anahita Ratebzad’s 
prompt clarification that Kabul 
would be ready to talk to Islama- 
bad and Tehran in the presence 


of a representative of the UN ` 


Secretary-General has to be seen 
as a step forward towards peace- 
ful negotiations. This is precisely 
what New Delhi has been asking 
for from the beginning, with or 
without any UN presence. 
Another snag raised by Pakistan 
is that neither Islamabad nor 
Tehran recognises the present 
Kabul Government, so talking to 
it would amount to giving it reco- 
gnition. The flaw in the argument 
can be seen from the fact that 
governments ranged against each 
‘other do not make an issue of 
recognition if they are prepared to 
talk: President Nixon went all the 
way to Peking for talks long 
before Washington agreed to the 
recognition of the People’s Re- 
public of China. But even on this 
score, the Kabul Government has 
not stood on formalities. Pakis- 


tan’s plea that it is bound by. the 
decision of the Islamic Conference 
and therefore could talk to Babrak 
Karmal not as the head of the 
present Afghan Government but 
only as the leader of the People’s 
Democratic Party was met 
last year when India’s External 
Affairs Minister was engaged in a 
round of quiet diplomacy in New 
York during the Special Session 
of the UN General Assembly, in 
the course of which he could per- 
suade the Afghan Foreign Minis- 
ter to meet Agha Shahi informally, 
but the meeting could not take 
place as Pakistan’s Foreign Minis- 
ter left hurriedly for Washington 
obviously for consultation: pre- 
sumably, at that stage, the Carter 
Administration would not permit 
any dialogue between Kabul and 
Islamabad, as Brzezinski was 
dead-set on quarantining Kabul. 

It is therefore rather amusing to 
find an AP story from Islamabad 
quoting an unnamed “West Euro- 
pean diplomat” — one of the 
tribe that has been flourishing in 
New Delhi as well — that this 
readiness of the Karmal Govern- 
ment to talk with Pakistan with- 
out having been recognised by it 
is “a very important concession 
from the Soviet point of view.” 
It sounds more like a face-saver 
for all those who have so long 
done their best to unseat the 
Karmal regime but failed. 

No doubt there are more per- 
ceptible signs of rethinking in the 
West over Afghanistan. While 
the incoming Reagan Administra- 
tion is yet to show its hand on the 
question, it is worth noting that a 
section of opinion in the United 
States would be taking interest in 
Selig Harrison’s proposal for 
Finlandisation of Afghanistan in 
return for neutralisation of Pakis- 
tan. Perhaps the rest of the world 
will take Selig Harrison seriously 
if he can persuade Washington 
and Peking to accept neutralisation 
of Pakistan; if that is achieved, 
the Finlandisation of Afghanistan 
should face little difficulty in 
Moscow. Meanwhile, it is intrigu- 
ing that British Foreign Secretary 
Lord Carrington should suddenly 
discover virtue in India’s stand on 
Afghanistan. i 

However, these new develop- 
ments bringing the Afghan crisis 
from a situation _of military con- 
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frontation to the arena of diplo- 
matic negotiation, is undoubtedly 
a positive development coming as 
it does as a prelude to the Non- 
aligned Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference scheduled to be held in 
New Delhi early next month. 
Understandably, this would mini- 
mise the danger of disrupting the 
nonaligned movement. 


January 6 Analyst 


Gambling with 
Truth) 


HANDRA., Shekhar’s anxiety to defend 

a leading light of his party, Morarji- 
bhai, is understandable. But his inabi- 
lity to understand that where truth 


tapers off untruth begins — ignoring for 
the moment the undefined hinterland of 
half-truth — is a pity. The pity arises 
from his certificate to Morarjibhai who, 
he says, “may be having many other 
weaknesses but he never tells lies”. (PTI, 
Ahmedabad, January ,6). Hither the 
Janata Party president! is a milk-white 
innocent, or his memory is far shorter 
than that of the average politician which 
is short enough anyway. 

Chandra Shekhar’s reference was to 
Morarji’s allegation on the eve of the 
Brezhnev visit that the Soviet President 
had pressed him when he was Prime 
Minister to “teach a lesson to Pakistan’. 
When the allegation was refuted by both 
Moscow aad New Delhi, Morarji shifted 
his ground and said he had been refer- 
ting to his talks with Soviet Prime 
Minister Kosygin, who was too ill at the 
time to say anything and who is now 
dead. And dead men tell no tales. 

Now Kuldip Nayar, nicknamed “key- 
hole reporter”, who certainly is no ad- 
mirer of the Soviets or the Communists, 


has come out with the disclosure that 
the transcript of the talks between Desai 
and Kosygin ‘does not have any refe- 
rence to the Soviet suggestion about 
teaching a lesson to Pakistan”, So, it 
was not only Indira Gandhi's Foreign 
Minister, but a newsman friendly to 
the Janata who could find no trace of 
Morarjibhai’s experiment with truth. 
But Morarji’s fondness for the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, must be tested by the stand he 
took, or failed to take, on matters rela- 
ting to his son Kanti’s affairs, including 
alleged kickbacks, from as long back as 
1969 to the period of his Prime Minister- 
ship. There is no space to deal with 
the list, but the Janata President would 
do well to refresh his memory about 
several episodes including the “Bala” 
and the Hinduja affairs which are not 
yet lost in the mists of time. In trying to 
lead a helping hand to Morarjibhai, 
Chandra Shekhar should not gamble 
with truth. 
Libra 








BJP’s New Look - 


` 


NARENDRA SHARMA 


HARATIYA Janata Party leaders deserve credit for 
the remakable skill with which they managed to 
force nationwide attention through sheer numbers 
of participants in their first national’ convention held 
in Bombay on December 28-30, 1980. The huge pandal 
and the various nagars each named after a sacred 
river of India made it evident that they were expect- 
ing large number of participants, although it appeared 
on the inaugural day as if their expectations had been 
far surpassed and the entire arrangement was burst- 
- ing at seams. Whole families had descended on the 
Bandra Reclamation Ground and even children could 
be seen-sporting the delegate cards, with the word 
Pratinidhi printed in black Hindi letters on a Bhagwa 
background. 
The organisational skill was all the more admir- 
- able this time, for the policy they had come to vote 
for was alien to most of them; the erstwhile Jana 
Sangh cadres hardly had time during the Janata days 
to acquaint themselves with the mysteries of 
Gandhian Socialism. Power struggle, intra-group 
bickerings and ‘dual membership’ had kept them 
engaged most of the time. Barring a few_ top leaders 
like Atal Behari Vajpayee and Lal Krishna Advani 
and their close followers in the States, the rest of the 
erstwhile Jana Sangh had felt relieved when the 
parting of the ways came as between the Jana Sangh 
and the Janata Party. i 
` Even after the foundation of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party as.an independent entity in April last year, 
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the policy statement “Our Five Commitments” by 
and large remained in cold storage. In fact, on the 
eve of the Bombay convention when a news agency 
reported on the basis of that statement that the BJP 
was to follow Gandhian Socialism and was likely to 
cooperate with Congress-I Government, there were 
reports of protests by some and anxious enquiries by 
many in this regard. 

The Bombay convention in this context could be 
said to have been made a success largely due to the 
known capacity of the erstwhile Jana Sangh cadres 
to mobilise their ranks and sympathisers. Credit 
should go to the leaders to have enthused those cadres 
even though the ideology and spirit that roused them 
during the Jana Sangh days had to be kept low and 
they were called upon to display an attitude, approach 
and outlook different from the one they had been 
trained in for years under the Jana Sangh. 

This is not to say that the Bombay BJP National 
Convention was merely a revival of the Jana Sangh 
under a different nomenclature, flag and election 
symbol with a new ideological label Gandhian Social- 
ism attached to it. To say so would be an over-simpli- 
fied understanding of the compulsive evolution of the 
BJP. Its chief Vajpayee has declared more than once 
that there was no going back to the Jana Sangh. 
From all indications, he means it. BJP General 
Secretary Advani, for instance, explained that this 
new party, in contrast to BJS, was not based on 
ideology but idealism. 

In this context, one may usefully quote from 
Advani’s interview in the RSS sponsored weekly 
Panchjanya (Diwali Number), in course of 
which the interviewer had complained that the 
Janata Party was destined tô die because it had 
no “ideology” to support it and keep it together: 

Advani: “No, Ido not agree with it, for in India, a party 
based on ideology can at the most come to power in a small 
area. It cannot win confidence of the entire country — neither 
the Communist Party nor the Jana Sangh in its original form, 

Panchjanya: But by ignoring the ideological appeal will you 
be able to keep together the cadres on the basis of these ideals? 

Advani: Effort is being made to make them understand. 
That is why I want the debate to go on, In this context, some 
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people have criticised me although even during’ the Jana Sangh 
days I used to advocate these ideas, I have already said that 
the Jana Sangh was initially built as a party based on ideology 
but slowly it departed from that course. ° 

Panchjanya: However, despite its ideological anchorage, the 
Jana Sangh’s appeal was steadily increasing. 

Advani: The appeal increased to the extent the ideology got 
diluted, Wherever the ideology was strong, its appeal diminished. 


The point to note is that the BJP’s Bombay con- 
vention was held in the midst of these controversies. 
. Ina later clarification in Panchjanya, published on 
the eve of the Bombay Convention, Advani however 
conceded that his view that “Bharatiya Janata Party 
was not based on ideology but idealism” did not at 
all mean that the BJP was not an “ideological party”. 

Obviously, there is a sizable section of the party 
which would like the party to be in the mould of 
the former Jana Sangh and be guided and controlled 
by the RSS. But they were not the driving force at 
the Bandra reclamation ground. It would be wrong 
to say that the BJP leaders who hail from the former 
Jana Sangh had learnt nothing. Compulsions of the 
emergency and fear of alienation had compelled even 
the diehard Jana Sangh elements to agree to merge 
and lose their identity into Janata Party. The ‘dual 
membership’ controversy had once again revived the 
fears of their isolation. Probably it was to ward off 
such a possibility that even a person like Atal Behari 
Vajpayee had to come out with a critical appraisal 
of the RSS’s role in political sphere after the first 
Janata split in 1979, and for that he had himself to 
later suffer a lot. Defeat of the Janata at the hustings 
could not but leave its marks; it was easy in those 
traumatic days after the Congress-I victory in January 
last year, to clearly see the gulf dividing those of the 
former Jana Sangh who were anxious to part com- 
pany with the Janata and others who envisaged dan- 
gers inherent in such bifurcation of that party. This 
apprehension made the erstwhile Jana Sangh leaders 
and cadres to hail the presence of Sikander Bhakht 
Shanti Bhushan and Ram Jethmalani at the April 
Conference of BJP, though none of these individuals 
were known to command any weight in political 
arena. The only consolation was that these individual 
leaders would not raise the inconvenient questions 
like dual membership or the RSS-BJP connections, 
on the one hand, and therefore, might help the ex- 
Jana Sangh to stem the criticism on account of the 
BJP’s RSS base. Some observers believed this mixed 
composition might also become an instrument to 
checkmate the pressures of hardliner RSS followers. 

The major question before the BJP leaders prior 
to the Bombay convention therefore was how to 
break the isolation, enthuse the ranks and project 
the party into the national arena with a bang for all 
to take note of it as one different from the Jana 
Sangh. It should be said that the leadership through 
its ‘“uni-dimensional” activity as Atal Behari Vajpayee 
had put it, was able to achieve its goal successfully. 
Uni-dimensional activity here probably means silent 
home work on the organisational front. 

It has to be said that sufficient care in this regard 
had been taken even in the management of the con- 
vention, the deliberations, the procession and the 
rally to ensure that memories of the former Jana 
Sangh days were not allowed to be revived. The 
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‘cadres, for instance, were the same but they: behaved 


with resilience. Prominent speakers in the convention 
came from either the non-RSS wing or the sc-called 
liberal groups, Atal Behari Vajpayee and Lal Krishna 
Advani who are admired by many in the other 
Opposition parties as well were the moving figures. 
Above all, the whole convention was made to revolve 
round Atal Behari Vajpayee. Vajpayee, on his part, 
paid high tributes to Ram Jethmalani, and received 
still bigger tributes from the reputed jurist M.C. 
Chagla who addressed the convention as a non-party 
personality. 

While leaders like Sunder Singh Bhandari and 
Kushabha Thakre remained silent spectators at the 
session, the redoubtable Nanaji Deshmukh was con- 
spicuously absent from such jan important political 
event. The BJP leaders would have it believed that his 
antyodaya “‘constructive. work” in distant Gonda kept 
him away, but knowledgeable persons said that neither 
Vajpayee nor Advani saw eye to eye with Nanaji on 
most issues. Probably Nanaji in such a situation was 
left with no alternative but to assume the attitude ` 
that absence is better part of valour. 

It would however be naive for anybody to conclude 
from all this that the BJP has come out of woods. 
Nobody denies that the RSS and the former Jana 
Sangh constitute the bulk of the BJP, the existence 
ofa few new faces notwithstanding. Vajpayee re- 
peatedly asserted that dual membership or the RSS 
was a non-issue insofar as the BJP was concerned. 
And Our Five Commitments went on record to say: 
“BJP would like to make, at the very outset, its posi- 
tion on the so-called dual membership very clear, in 
case some people have any misgivings about it. The 
Party reiterates that the members of all those social 
or cultural organisations which are working. for the 
social and cultural uplift of the masses and are not 
engaged in any political activity, are welcome to join 
the BJP and their membership of that organisation 
will not be considered inconsistent with the member- 
ship of the BJP so long as they subscribe to the ideo- 
logy and programme of the Party.” The context 
obviously is the RSS membership which claims itself 
to be a “cultural” organisation. 

Just when the BJP meeting was taking place at 
Bandra, the RSS chief was reported to have told an 
RSS camp in Karnataka that notwithstanding. the 
detractors, the RSS was determined to pursue its 
ideal of “Hindu consolidation.” And nobody, not 
even Vajpayee and Advani, vould! that the RSS 
cadres are a devoted lot and would not flout their 
cliief, unless one is in a position to say that the RSS 
chief’s writ had ceased to run. 

A valid question would therefore be: how could the 
ideal of Hindu consolidation .of the RSS, which re- 
mains the bed-rock of the BJP, go with the new con- 
cepts of Gandhian Socialism, Positive Secularism and 
National Integration of the BJP. Whether the 
“liberal” group of BJP leaders are’ able to re-educate 
the ranks or they seek to redefine these concepts on 
a manner that suits the ranks has to be watched. 

The first stone at Gandhian Socialism was thrown 
by former Rajmata of Gwalior Vijaya Raje Scindia 
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After the Silence: 
‘Social Sanctions’ 
>in Bhagalpur 


VASUDHA DHAGAMWAR 


BEFORE the shock of Bhagalpur blindings could make 
its full impact, we, the people of India, were in 

for another one. Jagannath Misra, Chief Minister of 
Bihar, came out with his theory that the blindings 
had ‘social sanction’, a theory later echoed on the 
floor of the Bihar Assembly by Congress-J MLAs. 
The Chief Minister of Bihar said he was intrigued 
by the silence observed by everyone, including can- 
didates in two constituencies (actually three, including 
the Lok Sabha one) in the elections which took place 
since October 1979, when the first blinding was per- 
petrated — despite the fact that elections are a ready- 
made opportunity to exploit the sins of the ruling 
party and existing administration. Misra interpreted 
this silence to mean that the public approved of the 
blindings — that there was ‘social sanction’ behind it. 
It is a moot point whether silence necessarily signifies 
approval. Maunam Sarvartha Sadhanam (silence is the 
means to all ends) is an old Sanskrit saying. Silence 
may signify anything, from resignation, to accept- 


ance, to approval. It may also indicate ignorance of. 


one’s rights. One is therefore not as sure as Misra 
that silence in this case signified approval. But the 
Chief Minister’s statement was followed up by 
demonstrations by the people of Bhagalpur, in sup- 
port of the policemen; these have included women 
bewailing the fact that when dacoits raped them, even 
cutting off the breast of a woman who dared to pro- 
test, the politicians and pressmen, who were now 
lionising the dacoits, were nowhere to be seen. Nor 
were the policemen, which is more to the point, but 
the demonstrators obviously haven’t thought of that. 
The genuineness of the demonstration is an ex- 
tremely important area of further investigation. Did 
the people of Bhagalpur (whatever that means), 
including otherwise purdah-immured women, suddenly 
burst upon the streets, and spontaneously, without 
prior arrangement, stage a demonstration? Especially 
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when they would have to do the “bursting” from 
their villages? Did they really see the issue as one of 
the politicians, the press and the dacoits on one side 
and the police and the people on the other? Have 
they ceased to blame the police for not coming to 
their rescue when dacoits were — and still are — on 
the rampage? Did they see all this on their own, in 
the darkness of their homes and hearts, or was if put 
to them in a highly skilful, organised way, in order to 
get them to demonstrate and absolve the police of all 
blame, in not only this set of incidents, but in all 
situations of lawlessness, where the police should act 
and doesn’t? Itis an open secret that even in Delhi 
demonstrators can be hired. 

However important this question may be, it is a 
separate issue, distinct from the meaning and perti- 
nence of social sanction. There is no doubt that 
Misra’s statements and the subsequent, or perhaps 
consequent, demonstrations have laid a trail of red 
herrings, to distract attention from an urgent matter 
— exposure of the persons responsible for the blind- 
ings, and their punishment, however high their status 
in the Establishment may be. So cleverly has the 
trail been laid that many otherwise humane, intelli- 
gent and clear-sighted people have been agonised by 
the spectre of social sanctions as manifested by both 
the earlier silence and the recent demonstrations. 

I want to begin by assuming without admitting 
that all that Misra has alleged about social sanction 
behind the blindings of suspects by police officers. I 
am prepared to assume that all the blinded persons 
are dacoits; that the long-suffering public sanctioned 
their blindings; that the demonstrations were therefore 
a genuine expression of support to the police. That 
still leaves us with the need to analyse the nature and 
significance of social sanction. 

To begin with, we must ask: are social] sanctions a 
ground for condoining any behaviour? Should it be 
proved beyond doubt that the blindings had received 
social sanction, would it be the final answer to all 
criticisms of blindings? Should we be required to 
accept that proof and hold our peace, however un- 
easily? In other words, does unlawful behaviour 
become legitimated if it receives social sanction? 
What is the relationship between Jaw and social 
sanction? Is it as simplistic as Misra would have us’ 
believe? 

Even a cursory glance would show that this is not 
the case. A great deal of social and socio-economic 
legislation would have to be thrown into the dust-bin 
if the social sanction theory is, taken seriously; child 
marriage, polygamy, dowry, bonded labour, usurious 
and exploitative money-lending, zamindari, even the 
practice of untouchability receive social sanction in 
the sense of social approval. If one is prepared to 
accept Misra’s line of argument, then by the same 
token all these practices will have to be accepted, 
legislation to the contrary notwithstanding. Yet, at 
the same time as Bhagalpur, national public opinion 
has been exercised by the recent spate of safis in the 
countryside, followed by safi worship by millions, 
and even more recently, by a nascent pro-sati lobby 
which demonstrated in the Capital, glorifying sati, or 
as they later explained, a sati. In any case, they were 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Indian Ocean and 
Disarmament 
Prospects 


K. SUBRAHMANYAM 


[movon the proposal to declare the Indian Ocean a 
zone of peace has been endorsed by all the littoral 
states and supported by well over 120 states, the 
competitive arms build-up of the external naval 
powers has been intensified. Apart from the tradi- 
tional ex-imperialist states and the two super-powers, 
West Germany, for the first time, sent in its warships 
in the Indian Ocean. 

Currently external naval presences in the Indian 
Ocean have reached a peak and this development is 
not related to super-power rivalry but to the regional 
events in West Asia — the Iran-Iraq war. In 1980 
all pretence of Western naval presences in the Indian 
Ocean being a response to a Soviet naval threat — 
which at no time was credible as chronology of events 
was just the opposite—has been dropped, and now it 
is argued that the Western naval presences in the 
Indian Ocean are a response to the Soviet power 
based on the Eurasian continental mass. In other 
words, the nineteenth century geo-strategic doctrines 
of Mackinder are being put forward to justify the 
naval activities of the external powers. The Eurasian 
power is to be confronted on all four sides — across 
the Arctic ice-cap, from Western Europe, from China, 
Japan, the Pacific and from the Indian Ocean. 

Tf the Soviets are looking for justifications to ex- 
plain their move into Afghanistan they could not do 
better than present the thesis of Western powers and 
the consequent compulsions on them to protect their 
soft underbelly. Elsewhere it has been pointed out 
that Afghanistan is not the beginning of the second 
cold war but a development in it and the origin of 
the new cold war goes back earlier, when the United 
States called off the Indian Ocean talks and the 
conventional arms transfer talks with the Soviet 
Union. 

It has also been argued that the US naval deploy- 
ment in the Indian Ocean and the raising of the rapid 
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deployment force are not so much directed against 
the Soviet Union as against the Third World nations 
which have shown an increasing tendency, according 
to US strategists, to form a trade union to drive a 
hard bargain with the Western industrialised countries 
on raw materials and fuel supply. Contingent plans 
and scenarios to seize the Saudi oilfields and other 
areas having oil resources have been extensively and 
openly discussed in various meetings of western - 
strategists. 

Against this background it is necessary to for- 
mulate a realistic assessment of the prospects of arms 
control and disarmament measures in the Indian 
In the Western strategic lore (includ- 
ing the Soviet one) they see no contradictions in 
stepping up an arms race ,even while discussing 
various arms control and disarmament measures. 
Very often the so-called arms control measures really 
mean agreements on balanced capabilities at higher 
and higher levels of armaments. It is also to be borne 
in mind that most of the strategic and arms control 
literature is produced in the United States and most 
of the intellectuals engaged in the study of arms con- 
trol, strategy and international relations all over the 
world (including India and the Soviet Union) are 
conditioned by this. The debate among the non- 
aligned in recent years is carried on within the 
Western framework of analysis and the early indepen- 
dence of thought that marked Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
ideas is no longer there. 

There are a number of proposals relating to dis- 
armament and arms control covering the Indian 
Ocean littoral under discussion over the years. They 
are (i) the Indian Ocean peace zone proposal; (ii) 
The South Asian nuclear weapon free zone proposal; 
(iii) The Middle East nuclear weapon free zone pro- 
posal; and (iv) The African nuclear weapon free 
zone proposal. Besides these, one may add the 
SALT process, the Indian Ocean talks and the con- 
ventional arms transfer talks between the two super- 
powers would also have their impact on the region. 
The last and perhaps not the least important is the 
Indian proposal to outlaw nuclear weapons. 

As for the Indian Ocean Peace Zone proposal, it 
will be in order to analyse the implications of the 
stands of certain powers. At present the Western 
powers are in a dominant position in the Indian 
Ocean and there is an expectation that the incoming 
Reagan Administration will further accelerate the 
naval build-up. The anxiety and concern of the Wes- 
tern powers in regard to the internal stability of 
various Gulf regimes have led them to conclude that 
it might be necessary for them to „plan to intervene 
in the region with their military forces in case internal 
developments brought about changes in regimes and 
led to situations when a new Saudi Arabian regime 
decides to reduce oil output as was done by Iran after 
the revolution. It is also being argued in Western 
strategic circles that unlike in Iran with its thirty-odd 
million population and the total popular mobilisation 
by revolution which ruled out the possibility of US 
intervention in favour of the Shah, it is feasible to 
intervene successfully with military forces in ‘the 
sparsely-populated areas of Saudi Arabia, and in the 


` West there is no secret about it. While the possibility 
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of Soviet counter-intervention is exhaustively discus- 
sed, the general consensus among Western strategists 
is if the West moves first and establishes its presence 
even with a token force, the Soviet Union is not 
likely to challenge it militarily and the tacit rules of 
the game prevailing between the two super-powers 
will prevail. It is in this context that the proposal to 
station an amphibious marine brigade in Diego 
Garcia to counter non-Soviet threats to US interests 
has to be viewed. 

As pointed out by M.V. Kamath in his paper 
(Mainstream, January 3, 1981) the Americans have 
not taken even the first steps to reduce significantly 
their energy consumption and by their own policies 
have slowed down the development and expansion of 
nuclear energy. The present oil glut is partly due to 
stockpiling of the previous years and recession. When 
the Western economy recovers the energy demand 
will go up and the importance of Saudi Arabia will 
loom even larger. 

The Indian Ocean peace zone proposal has as its 
implied assumption that the naval rivalry is wholly 
related to super-power confrontation. This was so in 
the late sixties and early seventies, but it is not entirely 
correct in the current circumstances. A major portion 
of US effort in the Indian Ocean is related to the 
contingency of having to intervene in Third World 
nations, especially Saudi Arabia. 

Similarly, it is necessary to reappraise the earlier 
assumptions regarding the Soviet presence too. 
Earlier perhaps Soviet activity was related to anti- 
submarine warfare role connected with likely deploy- 
ment of US missile submarines in the Indian Ocean. 
The 1971 Bangladesh liberation war and the Enter- 
prise mission highlighted the countervailing role the 
Soviet Navy could play vis-a-vis US coercive diplo- 
macy against Third World countries. Subsequently, 
through the seventies, the Soviets have kept up their 
presence in the Indian Ocean -at a sustained level. 
They lost their access to Berbera, but appear to have 
made it up by moving to facilities in Southern Yemen. 
There are reports of their interest in Dahlak off 
Ethiopia but this base cannot be used for offensive 
purposes against the West. In a sense one could say 
that the Soviet Union has not sought new bases in 
the Indian Ocean littoral in the last ten years while 
the US is attempting to create a network of bases. 

However, the Soviets have Friendship Treatiés 
with Mozambique, Ethiopia, South Yemen and India 
among the littoral states. Their treaties with Egypt 
and Somalia have been repudiated and the one with 
Iraq appears to be losing some of its significance. 
The Soviet political commitment and interests in. the 
region have grown rapidly. Soviet trade with the 
Indian Ocean littoral countries is expanding, and in- 
creasingly the Indian Ocean is being used as a water- 
way connecting its western and eastern seaboards. 
With Vietnam encircled by the US, China and Thai- 
land, with a Friendship Treaty with that country and 
Vietnam having become a member of COMECON, 
the Soviet commitment to that country has been 
intensified. The Soviet Navy has facilities in the 
former US bases in Vietnam in Da Nang and 
Camranh Bay. 

But the most dramatic development since 1968 is 
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the expansion of the Soviet Navy into a seven-ocean 
blue-water navy. It has now acquired helicopter 
carriers. There are western reports of a nuclear- 
powered aircraft-carrier and a 30,000-ton titanium 
hull submarine under construction. It stands to reason 
that these vessels are not meant for deployment in 
North Atlantic or North Pacific or the Mediterranean 
‘but in waters far away from Soviet shores. One of 
the logical areas of deployment could well be the 
Indian Ocean.’ When that happens, those who are 
today advocating balanced presence or that the 
Western naval presence is essential to give a sense of 
security to their friends may take a somewhat differ- 
ent view of the situation. 

If the US were to intervene in Saudi Arabia to 
seize the oilfields, there are bound to be strong 
reactions from various non-aligned nations of the 
littoral and some of them may invoke the counter- 
vailing power of the Soviet Union. Some thought 
will have to be devoted to the costs and risks invol- 
ved in such an action on the part of the US both to 
the western interests and to the non-aligned nations. 

In view of all these considerations, it is in the 
interest of the US, its Western allies and the non- 
aligned nations of the littoral to fore-close the likely 
future deployment of Soviet carriers in the Indian 
Ocean by declaring it a zone of peace at this stage. 
Unfortunately the chances of persuading the US. its 
Western allies and their supporters in the Indian 
Ocean area to take a long-term objective view are 
very slim indeed. As happened with MIRV’s (multi- 
ple independent re-entry vehicles) during SALT-I 
discussions, with perception about China and their 
involvement in the Indo-Chinese wars, the American 
strategic community is unable to recognise what is 
in its own long-range national interests. Secondly, 
acceptance of the Indian Ocean peace zone proposal 
involves recognition that there are vast areas of the 
world outside the super-power bipolar strategic 
framework. The US Establishment has not yet re- 
conciled itself to the concept that strategic bipolarity 
does not cover the entire world and events in the 
third world are by and large generated autonomously. 

Therefore, the chances of the proposal of the 
Indian Ocean peace zone being accepted in the near 
future are not very bright. That does not necessarily 
mean that the littoral nations should give up the 
struggle to declare the Ocean a peace zone. Struggles 
for disarmament are not likely to be won so easily. 
What is important at this stage is to sensitise the 
world, especially the non-aligned nations and the 
littoral nations, about the significance of the external 
naval presence, its being directed against the Third 
World countries, the possibility of future deployment 
of Soviet aircraft-carriers in the Ocean and any 
likely Western interventionism resulting in steeply 
increased countervailing Soviet presence and influence 
in the Indian Ocean littoral. 

Given the vulnerabilities of many of the Third 
World elites and fragility of the polities close identi- 
fication of an elite with a super-power is likely to act 
as a provocation to the population concerned and 
also invite counter-attempts at destabilisation. The 
fate of Syngman Rhee, Ayub Khan, the Shah of Iran, 
Nur-es-Said, Phibul Songgram, the Vietnamese 
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generals, Ngo Dinh Diem and Lon Nol should serve 
as a warning. The super-powers may indulge in con- 
trolled confrontation and then get into a detente. In 
the process, however, the Third World leaders who 
fight the proxy conflicts of the super-powers become 
expendable. 

This message should be got across to those Third 
World leaders who do not give much thought to 
tomorrow. Let us not worry about ethics, norms, 
values and ideologies, and let us concentrate on our 
own long-term enlightened interests. The peace zone 
proposal is plainly a matter of enlightened, collective 
self-interest of the nations of the littoral, even of 
the two super-powers and the industrial world. 

At this stage it is also imperative to focus atten- 
tion on the energy issue while discussing the peace 
zone proposal. President Brezhnev has sought: to 
reassure the western powers in regard to fears of 
Soviet intervention in the Gulf. Some time back the 
Indian Prime Minister suggested a conference of 
suppliers and consumers to sort out the problem of 
oil supplies. The recently announced Soviet five- 


year plan tends to belie the western assessment that- 


the USSR will be running short of oi] in the eighties 
and therefore may have to put pressure on the West 
Asian countries. The Soviet-Western European deals 
in regard to natural gas supply to Western Europe 
constitute a category of confidence-building measure 
in the area of energy. 

The Soviet Union is also reported to have started 
assembly-line construction of nuclear-power reactors 
instead of traditional custom building. If the Soviet 
Union is enabled'to get more oil out of Siberia, it 
_ would contribute to the total availability of oil 
supplies to the world. Therefore the Western coun- 
tries withholding advanced oil technology from the 
USSR is a short-sighted move. The appropriate 
course in these circumstances is to convene a world 
energy conference to discuss an integrated global 
strategy for equitable sharing of energy resources, 
and pooling of resources for research for alternative 
sources of energy. While a confrontationist approach 
in regard to energy materials supply is wholly counter- 
productive, a cooperative integrated global approach 
is likely to be the most fruitful approach. 

There is also a good case to have an international 
UN agency to look after the energy security. This 
approach will serve to assuage the Western fears of 
oil supply being cut short at source or its passage 
being interdicted. The Prime Minister’s earlier pro- 
posal as well as the Brezhnev proposal can be fitted 
into this overall framework of a world conference 
for energy security. This will tend to take away 
much of the justification for the US to deploy forces 
in the Indian Ocean region to counter “non-Soviet 
threats’. 

Next, the three nuclear weapon free zone proposals 
may be analysed together. Whatever may have been 
the initial justification to put forward the proposals 
of nuclear weapon free zones, they have lost much 
of their feasibility in the last ten years. In considering 
these proposals, one has to take into account the 
widespread belief that Israel, a littoral country on the 
Indian Ocean, has had a nuclear arsenal for the last 
several years, even according to the reports of the 
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CIA to the US Government. In August 1977 the 
Soviet Union alerted the world about the imminence 
of a South African nuclear weapon test in Kalahari 
desert and the information was confirmed by France. 
Thereafter the US applied pressure on South Africa 
and the test did not take place. On September 22, 
1979, the US Vela satellite over the southern Indian 
Ocean picked up a double flash generally characteri- 
stic of a nuclear explosion. This matter is still being 
investigated by an expert group of the UN. Mean- 
while, the South African Defence Minister has 
declared that his country has nuclear weapon capa- 
bility. The Israelis have stated that their official 
doctrine is not to be the first to introduce nuclear 
weapons in the region and at the same time not to 
be the second either. In such circumstances, with 
two countries of the Indian Ocean littoral suspected 
to have nuclear weapons, it appears to be somewhat 
unrealistic to talk of an Indian Ocean nuclear weapon 
free zone. f 

If the proposal is gone into further, the following 
issues arise. When the two countries (Israel and 
South Africa) happen to be clandestine nuclear 
weapon powers, how can credible verification be 
carried out to the satisfaction of the neighbours of 
these countries that they do not have clandestine 
nuclear arsenals? It is easy to conceal them. If on 
the other hand these two countries are to be exclud- 
ed from the nuclear weapon free zone, are they to be 
treated as nuclear weapon powers or not? If they 
are treated as nuclear weapon powers, will they also 
be asked to give security guarantees to the zone like 
other recognised nuclear weapon powers? will this: 
not amount to legitimising their nuclear arsenals? If 
on the other hand they are not treated as nuclear 
weapon powers, then what use is the nuclear weapon 
free zone for the neighbours of these two countries? 
In view of these considerations, it is difficult to en- 
visage an Indian Ocean nuclear weapon free zone, & 
Middle East nuclear weapon free zone and an African 
nuclear weapon free zone. 

The South Asian nuclear weapon free zone pro- 
posals bristles with similar difficulties. It is now 
fairly well known that Pakistan’s nuclear weapon 
programme is financed by one West Asian country 
which itself is not a signatory to the Non-proliferation 
Treaty and another country which has close links 
with a uranium producer which is not a signatory to 
the NPT. A nuclear weapon free zone cannot guar- 
antee against a country of the Zone carrying out a 
nuclear test outside the zone and stockpiling a cland- 
estine arsenal, nor can it ensure that research is not 
carried out outside the scope of its Atomic Energy 
Agency which alone may be offered for safeguards 
and inspection. 

Besides these insurmountable difficulties, India’s 
objection to the South Asian nuclear weapon free zone 
is well known. It demarcates a region artificially. 
Further, \India has also taken the stand that ‘there 
cannot be a limited approach to the question of free- 
dom from nuclear threats and dangers and hence the 
whole world should be declared a nuclear free zone. 
The nuclear weapon free zone proposal is yet another 
attempt (the NPT being the first) at legitimising 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Panchayati Raj 
at 
Cross-roads 


J.N. PANDYA 


PancHayati RAJ in Gujarat had a later start than 

in other States. The area now constituting Gujarat 
was part of the then bilingual Bombay State. Imme- 
diately after the bifurcation of Bombay State (on 
May 1, 1960), the new State Government of Gujarat 
appointed a Democratic Decentralisation Committee 
(July 15, 1960) under the chairmanship of the late 
Rasikhlal Parikh, the then Revenue Minister. After 
the committee submitted its report, the Gujarat 
Panchayat Act, 1961, was enacted. Due -to the 
Chinese incursion, however, implementation of. the 
Act was postponed to April 1, 1963. 

Under the Act, a three-tier system of Panchayati 
Raj was introduced. The Panchayati Raj pattern in 
Gujarat combines several features of the Maharashtra 
and Rajasthan systems, -though it draws more from 
the former. The Gujarat Panchayat’ Act created 
three organically linked, autonomous statutory bodies 
at the village, taluka and district levels. It provided 
for the establishment of gram sabhas and gram nagar 
panchayats, taluka panchayats and district panchayats 
(jilla panchayats). The 1961 Act has been amended 
from time to time as a result of recommendations 
made by several study groups and high-power com- 
mittees. The following table shows that right from 
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the beginning there has been constant observation, 
evaluation and thinking in Gujarat to ensure the 
effective working of these units and a meaningful 


role for them in rural development: 


Name of committee Name of Date of Date of sub- 
or study group chairman appoint- mission of 
ment report 
Democratic Decentra- Rasikhlal 
lisation Committee Parikh 15. 7.1960 31.12.1960 
` Committee on Indus- Maldeoji 

trial Cities Odedra 6. 8 1963 4 7.1967 
Report on Restructur- H.K.L 
ing of Personnel in Kapur & 
Jilla Panchayats Satyendra- 

bhai Shah 16. 4.1964 1965 
Committee on amend- Jadavji 
ments to Gujarat Modi 
Panchayats Act 22. 6.1964 30. 1.1965 
Evaluation Committee Dahyabhai 
of Panchayati Raj Nayak 
Organisation 31. 1.1968 27. 6.1970 
Committee appointed R.B. 
to re-evaluate the Shukla 
‘whole structure ef 
Jilla Panchayats 26.12.1969 1972 
Octroi Committee Maldeoji 

Odedra 17. 8.1970 17. 1.1972 
High-power Commit- Zinabhai 
tee on Panchayat Raj Darji 12. 4.1977 30. 9.1972 
Study group on Pan- A.D, Joshi 
chayats 23. 7.1976 30.11.1976 
High-power Committee Rikhavdas 
on Panchayati Raj Shah 16. 5.1977 July 1978 





_ Based on Report of the high-power Committee on Panchayati 
Raj, July 1978, Appendix 6, p. 30€.. 


‘The working of Panchayati Raj in Gujarat has 
received praise from politicians, political scientists, 
social workers and academics from within and out- 
side the State. Sufficient powers and resources have 
been provided by the State Government right from 
the inception. There has been a healthy trend of 
entrusting more and more developmental functions 
to these institutions — which is not the case in some 
of the other States. Elections to these grass-roots 
bodies have been held regularly throughout. No 
Government of any party in power has unnecessarily 
interfered with or has tried to supersede them for 
political reasons. The stability and effectiveness of 
Panchayati Raj has encouraged more and more 
participation by downtrodden sections. New and 
young leadership with developmental orientation is 
fast replacing the old, tradition-bound leadership of 
dominant castes. 

The importance of Panchayati Raj institutions is 
felt to such an extent that at times of legislative 
crises in the State, the leaders of jilla or taluka 
panchayats are consulted by both the leading parties 
of the State. 

F.D. Vakil says of the Panchayati Raj leadership in 
Gujarat: “Since the panchayats are vested with sub- 
stantial financial and administrative powers and enjoy 
high prestige, the institutions are able to attract 
dynamic leadership. To illustrate the point, it can be 
said that the post of Taluka Panchayat President is 
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regarded as being -equivalent to that of an MLA, 
in the scale of values of non-officials. Similarly, in 
all probability, an aspiring leader would prefer being 
the President of a District Panchayat to being a 
‘Member of Parliament. As a result, political execu- 
tives in the State have been able to display a better 
sense of responsibility and more balanced judgement, 
` and have shown adequate regard for officials as well 
as for the principles of administration.” (Patterns of 
Panchayati Raj in India, ed. G. Ram Reddy). 

An empirical study conducted in Gujarat, Tamil 
Nadu and Andhra Pradesh by P.R.R. Sinha and S.P. 
Jain reveals that interaction with panchayat leaders 
and especially with the elected president of the Taluka 
Panchayat in Gujarat and Tamil Nadu was the 
highest, followed by Andhra Pradesh. The same 
study further shows that in Gujarat and Andhra 
Pradesh, political executives of Panchayati Raj are 
generally looked upon as important levers of political 
power. ` Political leaders functioning at higher levels 
keep in close touch with the panchayat leaders who 
are often consulted on important issues. Political 
considerations inevitably determine the attraction of 
particular shemes to selected districts in the State. 
Allocation of a particular sheme of importance is 
also found to be at times dependent on the political 
atniosphere in the district. If the atmosphere in a 
certain district is against the programmes and policies 
of the ruling party in the State, its claims for various 
schemes might get relegated to the background. 
According to this study, “the nearness of the. chair- 
man and most of the members of the jilla panchayat 
to State-level or Central-level Ministers acted as a 
natural stimulus to the functioning of the officials. 
We, therefore, see a close interaction between politics 
and Panchayati Raj which is viewed by some with 
alarm (Ibid). The Rasikhlal Parikh Committee and 
Rikhavdas Shah Committee have emphasised the 
need to keep political parties away from village 
panchayat elections: The Shah Committee goes one 
step further, recommending that the position of a 
jilla president be similar to that of the Speaker in the 
Legislative Assembly after his election to the office. 

In the sphere of development, Panchayati Raj 
bodies have helped in locating areas and spheres with 
great development potential and in formulating 
schemes and projects to meet local developmental 
needs to the maximum extent. They have mobilised 
local resources for development. People have taken 
increasing interest in activities like agriculture, educa- 
tion, co-operation, social welfare, irrigation, etc. 
These bodies have earmarked funds for activities for 


which they fix priorities.and which are of interest to . 


the people at large. , ; 

Gram panchayats are charged with responsibility 
for the preparation of plans for the development of 
gram or nagar and are also required to assist in the 
implementation of soil improvement projects. In the 
sphere of community development, it is the duty of 
the taluka panchayat to plan for increased employ- 
ment and production as well as for co-ordination of 
village institutions, and to provide for the imple- 
mentation of development programmes entrusted by 
the State Government. The district panchayat is 
responsible for the ‘co-ordination and integration of 
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community development schemes in all the talukas 
and for preparing the plan for the whole district. It 
has also to. prepare projects, plans and schemes that 
concern two.or more talukas. ; 

The picture depicted above should not create the 
impression that Panchayati “Raj in Gujarat has 
no problems. The Rikhavdas Shah Committee has 
drawn attention to certain problems that require 
speedy solutions according to priority. They are: (1) 
Panchayati Raj and politics; (2) relations between 
officials and non-officials; (3) encroachment on ‘the 
functions and powers of PR institutions; (4) pancha- 
yats and-backward classes; (5) panchayats and time- 
bound development’ programmes; ' (6) problem’ of 
transfers in PR administration. f 

According to the committee, since the inception of 
Panchayati Raj in 1963, political parties have begun 
to take part'in the election of presidents òf jilla and 


taluka panchayats. - Such participation by political - 


parties has the motive of expanding their support- 


base in rural areas in order to capture power centres 


at higher levels. i 

The committee has said that while political parties 
may have different viewpoints, policies and program- 
mes at-national or State level and may fight elections 
on the basis of these differences, they should remain 
free from political commitment and prejudice in res- 
pect of local facilities and development programmes 
in panchayats. At this level, cooperation rather than 
rivalry should be emphasised for rapid development of 
the rural areas. Due to the differing attitudes of poli- 
tical parties towards PR, short-sighted behaviour of 
politicians and considerations of immediate political 
advantage, the problem of keeping political parties 
away from PR bodies has become acute. If this situ- 
ation is permitted to continue, it will lead to dys- 
function of PR bodies and stagnation in develop- 


‚mental activity, which is contrary to the basic aims 
-of Panchayati Raj. The committee has pointed out 


that due to political reasons the people of rural Guja- 
tat‘remained without the advantage of PR at taluka 


and jilla panchayat levels because of postponement ` 


of elections from 1974 to 1976. 

At the gram panchayat level political parties are 
not taking a direct part due to practical difficulties. 
But right from 1963, they have been actively taking 


part in taluka and jilla panchayat elections. So the. 


cominittee feels that the structure of PR bodies 


THE GREATEST 


No government has done better than mine. No Chief 
Minister has been as effective as I have.... 

I am fearless. I do not care about what happens to 
me — all I want is to get the job done.... 

I do not know what all. this fuss is about...The 
concept of preventive, detention is self-explanatory. What 
is the point in waiting for someone to ‘commit a crime 
before arresting him? If you have authentic information 
that he is likely to violate the law, it is better to pre- 
empt that by taking him into preventive custody, 


— A.R. Antulay, Maharashtra Chief Minister, in 
interview to India Today, January I-15, 1981. 
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should be such that it will discourage their participa- 
tion so as to minimise their influence. The Act should 
place restrictions on recognised political parties from 
taking direct part in these elections. They should not 
be allowed to use party symbols in panchayat elec- 
tions and/or put up candidates. Direct elections to 
Aaluka panchayats should be abolished and the term 
of the taluka panchayat should be reduced to three 
years from the present five years. According to the 
committee, it is difficult to stop political parties from 
participating in jilla panchayats. But it has suggested 
that the president of jilla panchayat should cease to 
be member of any political party immediately after 
. his election. ; , 

With the implementation of the policy of demo- 
cratic ‘decentralisation, the State Government has 
entrusted certain activities and functions to the PR 
institutions, yet certain departments consider them as 
their own administrative agencies, This not only 
affects their autonomous status and role but curbs 
the initiative and enthusiasm of office-bearers. The 
State Government has interfered several times and 
passed orders on matters already transferred to jilla 
panchayats, like small irrigation, construction of 
roads, transfer of Talati-cum-Secretary, nurse or 
primary teacher, etc. Diarchy prevails in certain 
functions like administration’ of tubewells, seeds, 
farms, etc. 

It was stated before the committee that due to 
different circulars and orders of the Government, 
relations between the jilla panchayat president and 
the official machinery become confused. The order 
of the president of the jilla panchayat should be con- 
sidered final. Also, there must be a provision to check 
misuse of power by the president of the jilla pancha- 

at. : 

É To remove the dissatisfaction of backward classes, 
the Zinabhai Darji Committee recommended setting 
up of the Social Justice Committee. The working of 
this Committee has encouraged participation by back- 
ward classes in Panchayati: Raj. Still, many things 
need to be done to accommodate them at various 
levels to deal with their problems effectively. 

PR institutions are considered basic institutions for 
the total development of villages. They should be 
encouraged to take up time-bound programmes for 
rural development, like supplying electricity in villa- 
ges, building primary schools, providing drinking 
water facilities, eradication of illiteracy, providing 
houses to the houseless, and so on. 
` The problem of transfers is a headache in PR ad- 
ministration. To remove nepotism and favouritism, 
definite standards and policy should be evolved, with 
a committee of three set up for the purpose. The 
committee should have one official with insight, one 
non-official with experience and one dynamic mem- 
ber from the staff. 

The State Government has appointed a small com- 


mittee at ministerial level to suggest appropriate _ 


changes in Panchayati Raj. The real dilemma lies in 
the controversial recommendations made by the two 
high-power committees appointed in 1972 and 1978. 
The first one, appointed by the then Congress Gov- 
ernment under the’chairmanship of Zinabhai Darji, 
recommended revolutionary steps so far as the 
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composition of these institutions was concerned. 
Direct election of sarpanches at village level was 
accepted and implemented by the then State Govern- 
ment. However, other recommendations remained 


_unimplemented. The second committee under the 


chairmanship of Rikhavdas Shah was appointed by 
the Janata Government, and its report is lying before 
the Government for consideration. The chairmen and 
members of both committees could claim long ex- 
perience of PR since they had worked in different 
capacities from village to district level. Yet their 
different attitudes, values, style and views have led 


- them to recommend completely different steps. This 
_ has created a sharp division among the public also. 


In addition, -there is the report of Asoka Mehta 
Committee at the all-India level. Its recommendation 


‘for ‘growth-ceatures’ is highly controversial. Even 


more controversial is its idea of allowing political 
Parties to participate openly in PR institutions from 
village to district level. 

To summarise: The Darji Committee secks to 
change and delink the Panchayati Raj bodies to trans- 
form them into a means of rapid development of the 
weaker sections. The Shah Committee insists on 
maintenance of the previous position to minimise 
confusion and class struggle in the rural areas. The 
Asoka Mehta Committee takes a middle position. 

, Up till now PR has been consciously‘kept away 
from day-to-day party politics. Even taluka or jilla 
panchayats dominated by the opposition have worked 
without hindrance from the Government, irrespective 
of which party was in power. The situation now 
demands a dialogue between the two opposing camps 
to bridge their differences. This is the only condition 
to evolve a more practical and pragmatic scheme for 
Panchayati Raj. It will also help put PR institutions 
in a more sound and solid position so as to play an 
effective role in rural development. It will ensure 
all-sided co-operation in its working which is the 
basic aim of participatory democracy. D 





{ 

PROFESSORIAL PANIC | 
_ My first encounter with’an English-speaking Iraqi in 
Basra ¿was eloquent, Hashim was an’‘engineering student ' 
injthe local university. He was waiting at the railway - 
Station to get a reservation, The university was closed. | 
He was visiting relatives in the north. 


The news about the closure of the university intrigued i 


the newsmen: “Was it bombed? Or have the students : 


and teachers been conscripted?” 
i 


«Neither, sir’, was the calm reply. “We are waiting 
for our Indian professors to return”, 


The Indian diplomat at Basra who had come to see 
me off looked embarrassed. Hashim was speaking the 
truth. The Indian professors had indeed run away. 


— TVR Shenoy of Malayala Manorama in New 
Delhi Magazine (December 22-January 4). 
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Long Haul Ahead 
for | 
Share-croppers 


BHARAT DOGRA 


Tre life of share-croppers in most parts of the coun- 
try, specially in Eastern India where the incidence 


' of share-cropping is the highest, continues to be extre- 


mely miserable. In most villages they still have to 
give away one half of the produce to the owner, and 
due to their meagre earnings remain tied to the 
money-lenders in servitude. 

There is law fixing the share of produce that the 
land-owner can demand from them, but this legisla- 
tion has generally remained only on paper. Before 
the share-cropper can hope to` benefit from law, he 
should be recognised by law as a share-cropper. 
However, owners of land usually keep the share- 


` cropping arrangement an oral transaction. The share- 


cropper’s name does not appear in the land records. 
So the share-cropper has no legal existence or rights 
in a court of law. This makes his struggle self-defeat- 
ing, as the questions of produce share and permanent 
rights have to be decided on the basis of records of 
share-cropping. R 

Therefore, the crucial first step to be taken before 
any concrete benefits can accrue to them relates to 
the registering of the share-croppers. This minimum 
protection is necessary before they organise to assert 
their rights, as otherwise the instant reaction of the 
land-owner to any assertion of rights by them would 
be to evict them. Hence the importance attached to 
registering the share-croppers in our land reform 
programmes. However, as in other areas of land 
reform, the actual progress made has been very little. 
The ganging-up between the revenue authorities, 
specially village-level functionaries, and the big land- 
owners, ensures that the names are not recorded. In 
a court of law itis not easy for a share-cropper to 
prove his status, specially when faced with the large 
number of false witnesses his tormentors can produce. 
Even when some concerted efforts in this direction 
have been made, the time-consuming process of 
meeting individual share-croppers and trying to make 
some sense out of conflicting claims, has ensured that 
very little progress is made. 

When the Left Front Government assumed power 
in West Bengal in 1977 it decided to give top priority 


_to recording the names of the bargadars (share-crop- 


pers) and launched Operation Barga towards the end 
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‘of 1978. In order to speed up the work some innova- 
- tions were made. The most prominent of these was 


to carry out this work on a group-action basis. A 
team of officials would camp at a place and approach 
the share-croppers in the evening when most of them 
were likely to be available. They would be encourag- 
ed to talk of their problems, and also told about the 
various benefits they can obtain under the law. 

On the basis of the information obtained from 
these group meetings a tentative list of share-croppers 
would be prepared. This would be verified later at 
another meeting in the presence of the land-owners. 
After giving the land-owners a chance to file their 
objections and hearing arguments from both sides, a 
final list would be prepared and certificates distribu- 
ted to the share-croppers on the basis of this list. 


Thus, the task of identifying and registering the share- ‘ 


croppers would be done in a relatively short time. 

Another benefit of this procedure was that such 
registration made the share-croppers think and work 
asa group with common interests, aims and pro- 
blems. The prospect of share-croppers functioning 
in an organised way has thus increased. 

Another important aspect of Operation Barga was 
the way the task of identifying the bargadars-was 
made easier. According to an amendment made in 
the land reform law in West Bengal, a person law- 
fully cultivating the land of another is automatically 
presumed to be a bargadar if he is not a member of 
the family of the land-owner. The burden of proving 
that this person is not a share-cropper now lies on 
the land-owner. This amendment has made the task 
of identifying bargadars easier and contributed signi- 
ficantly to improving the pace of the work. ; 

While in the first three decades after Independence 
only about two lakh share-croppers had been register- 
ed, an additional 7.5 lakhs had been registered in the 
year and a half since Operation Barga started (that is, 
till July 1980). The pace would have been even more 
rapid but for the very large number of ex parte injunc- 
tion orders from courts which, according to a senior 
land reforms official, have been pouring forth with 
the intensity of monsoon showers.. 

However, registering by itself does not improve the 
earnings or the living conditions of share-croppers. 
It merely provides them with a legal framework for 
waging. a struggle with some degree of hope. There 
is another big obstacle. Most of the share-croppers 
have hardly any staying power and live from day to 
day. In times of distress, or when ready cash is need- 
ded, they turn. to the moneylender-cuni-land-owner, 
who in turn refuses loans to share-croppers who get 
registered. 

The effort to help'the share-croppers must there- 
fore include availability of institutional credit. Both 
co-operative credit societies and nationalised banks 
should be mobilised for this purpose because the ex- 
isting credit.co-operatives dominated by land-owning 
interests do not help the share-croppers. A concerted 
effort was made to get the nationalised banks to help 
the rural poor on a scale bigger than ever before. 
Though performance in this field is impressive, it 
seems unlikely to meet more than a small portion of 
the credit needs of the rural poor. During 1979 a 

; (Continued on page 24) 
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Social Theory 

and. ` 

Historical Perception 
of | | 
Modern India 


RAVINDER KUMAR 


Į shall take this opportunity to share with the com- 

munity of scholarship a few ideas about the con- 
ceptual approaches which have, till fairly recently, 
informed the historical analysis of nationalism in 
India. In doing so, I shall be looking upon national- 
ism as an epochal phenomenon, which relates as 
much to the social and economic sphere as it relates 
to the political sphere. I shall be equally concerned 
with the species of historical literature which could 
flow from the adoption of a rigorous approach to 
this aspect of the history of India. 

It may be slightly presumptuous on my part to 
embark on such an exercise, because the contribution 
which I have made to the history of our country 
relates much more to the problems of social forma- 
tion and social transformation, in rural and in urban 
society, than to the growth of nationalism. “Yet it is 
obvious that the historical processes which I have 
analysed are not entirely unrelated to the phenomenon 
of nationalism in our country. Moreover, I have 
read with interest the growing body of literature on 
this subject, and I feel that the time is now opportune 
to take stock of what we already know, to inquire 
into the philosophical underpinnings of this know- 
ledge, and to chart out the desirable lines of intellec- 
tual inquiry in the years which lie ahead. 

All this is no doubt a most formidable task. If I 
venture to raise these issues here, it is not because I 
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suffer from the illusion that I have any definitive 
answers to offer. Indeed, I am raising these issues in 
the hope that my remarks may stimulate a discussion 
in historical circles, a discussion which would enable 
scholars to arrive at a more rational understanding of 
our historical past. The acquisition of such know- 
ledge may well be an essential prerequisite for creat- 
ing the “good society” in our midst in the decades 
ahead. 


It is widely accepted among historians and social 
scientists jin our country that the ties of subordi- 
nation and superordination, which existed between 
Britain and India till 1947, not only distorted the 
economic growth and the social development of our 
country, but they were also consequential of an 
intellectual bondage, the effects of which were no less 
disastrous for the moral and material creativity of 
our people, than the effects of political domination 
and economic exploitation. 

One significant consequence of our intellectual 
bondage Jay in the fact that we tended, until very 
recently, to look upon ourselves, and upon our past, 
through philosophical notions which dominated 
intellectual activity in the universities and in the aca- 
demic institutions of Britain. This was particularly 
unfortunate in the realm of history. First, as has 
already been observed by a number of scholars, 
British historical scholarship, when it applied itself to 
India, created a literature which reflected, in equal 
proportions, the apologetics of imperialism and the 
glorification of colonial social engineering in our 
society.1 Secondly, and this has probably escaped 
attention earlier, it needs to be emphasised that even 
in British academic institutions the discipline of 
history remained, in some respects, a dwarfed disci- 
pline, incapable of providing historians as well as the 
wider intellectual community with a rational under- 
standing of their past, and denying them those in- 
sights into the relationship between philosophical 
theory, historical perception and social action which 
enable the community of scholarship to play a truly 
creative role in the regeneration of a society.” 

Perhaps the reason why the discipline of history 
remained a dwarfed discipline in Britain over the 
last century (there is refreshing evidence of a clear 
break from this stagnation contemporaneously) lay 
in the influence which positivism, or to be more pre- 
cise, a distorted variant of positivism, exercised over 
the minds of the scholarly community in that country. 
We are all familiar with the influence which positi- 
vism as a social theory exercised over the minds of 
social scientists, not excluding historians, in the 19th 
century. This was a century when the Industrial 
Revolution had transformed the material basis of 
social life in Britain and in western Europe. Along 
with this transformation came a great expansion of 
knowledge in the realm of the natural sciences. This 
growth of knowledge put at our disposal instruments 
for the generation of material wealth, and for exer- 
cising control over nature, the like of which were 
unknown to mankind in the preceding centuries. 

The achievements of the natural sciences, achieve- 
ments which were closely related to the Industrial 
Revolution, and resulted in the expansion of our 
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intellectual horizons in various directions, came about 
' through a mode of acquiring knowledge — the so- 
called scientific method — which sought to under- 
stand the nature, the structure and the behaviour of 
the material world through laws and generalisations 
which, on, the one hand, rested upon logical induc- 
tion, and on the other, were susceptible to empirical 
verification and capable of predictive explanation. 
The triumphs of the natural sciences inevitably 
influenced the minds of scholars who were concerned 
with man and society rather than with matter and 
nature. There gradually grew among such scholars — 
it would be legitimate to call them social scientists, 
and it would be proper to include historians among 
them — the belief that the methodology of the 
natural sciences, a’methodology which they described 
as positivism, would yield rich dividends if utilised 
for an understanding of the human condition and the 
social destiny of man. 218 
The technique of scholarly research and historical 
writing, as we know it today, dates back to the 19th 
century, when the discipline of history assumed its 
present form in the hands of some distinguished 
European scholars. The most pervasive influence 
upon these scholars was the influénce of positivism. 
Under this influence, men like Ranke and others who 
accepted his intellectual leadership, took upon them- 
selves the task of studying the past as it actually was.# 
The principal means to such an objective recreation 
of the past’ was the documentation which the political 
actors of antiquity had left behind in the public and 
private archival repositories of the countries of 
Europe. Painstakingly, document by document, 
through a critical examination of records left for poste- 
rity, Ranke and the scholars of his persuasion sought 
to reconstruct the fabric of political society in past 
centuries through a combination of accuracy, trained 
imagination and rigour. The spirit of inquiry which 
informed their labour was no different from the spirit 
of inquiry which informed the labour of the natural 
scientists. Over and above this, they acted in the 
belief that their efforts would yield intellectual divi- 
dends, in our understanding of historical reality, no 
less significant than dividends earned by natural 
scientists in our understanding of material reality. 
From the very outset, the positivism which inspired 
the historians of the 19th century, was flawed in at 
least two important respects. While it is true that 
Ranke and his disciples, apart from stressing the 
fundamental importance of archival materials, sub- 
‘jected such materials to critical scrutiny, the like of 
which was conspicuous by its absence in the earlier 
phases of historical inquiry, it is also true that their 
use of the inductive. method as the only valid basis of 
knowledge, was innocent of the realisation that the 
inductive method was not an end in itself. If the 
analogy of the natural sciences was to hold true for 
discipline of history, then the application of the 
scientific method to the study of history would yield 
laws and generalisations that could be expected to 
throw a flood of illuminating light upon the nature of 
man and the evolution of human society. The posi- 
tivists, or at any rate those among them who devoted 
themselves to the study of history, never really went 
beyond the first stage of the positivist programme, 
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the stage of aggregating empirical data. The crucial 
task of drawing up laws, or explanatory models, or 
generalisations rich in their predictive potential, was 
something which wholly eluded them. Indeed, this 
crucial canstituent of the positivist programme eluded 
historians to an extent where the aggregation of 
empirical data became the summum bonum of their 
intellectual endeavour.5 The imposing volumes of the 
Cambridge Modern. History inspired by Lord Acton 
stand as an awesome example of this style of intellec- 
tual and historical activity.§ 

If the historians committed to a positivist world- 
view had merely shirked the task of constructing 
“grand theory” out of the data they had aggregated, 
the harm they could possibly have inflicted upon the 
discipline of history would have been of little con- 
sequence. However,.a more serious result of their 
activity lay in the fact that more often than not 
assumptions, hypotheses, and social theories picked 
up at random coloured their approach to the exami- 
nation of social reality in the past. Such assumptions, 
hypotheses and social theories also distorted the con- 
tents of the voluminous writings which they offered 
to the community of scholarship with such mindless 
eloquence. A notorious instance of how unconscious 


wed 


commitment to values shaped the creative activity of , ° 


the positivist historians can be seen in the case of no 
less a scholar than the great Ranke himself.” On the 
surface, Ranke wrote his monumental works without 
the mediation of ideology between the scholar and 
his materials. In reality, Ranke’s deep commitment 
to Protestant theology, and his equally deep commit- 
ment to the romantic nationalism that was activising 
the German people contemporaneously, deeply colo- 
ured his historical writings, unconsciously rather than 
consciously. 

The mediaeval belief that nature abhors a vacuum 
is particularly true of the human mind. If a scholar 
does not equip his intellect with sense, it is likely 
that it may get infected with nonsense. It is not only 
the great historians of the 19th century, like Ranke, 
who offered us a version of positivism, dwarfed and 
distorted in equal proportions, in their historical 
writings. Contemporary historians are no less suscep- 
tible to these failings. Only very recently a scholar 
of distinction, who has used the positivist world-view 
to present a new appreciation of the Uprising of 1857 
in our country, ultimately draws upon the repertoire 
of elite theory to communicate his perception of this 
epochal event to fellow-scholars.§ 

The positivist iufluence on historical writing, there- 
fore, has been an influence which leaves much to be 
desired. Even if we do not raise at this stage the 
philosophical question whether man can actively 
shape his destiny — of course, in the context of his 
material circumstances — a question which positivism 
brushes aside in a most cavalier fashion, it is never- 
theless true that positivist theory has been applied in 


` a very unhappy manner by historians. The results of 


their intellectual endeavour are, therefore, the reverse 
of satisfactory, and it would be only proper for the 
historians of modern India — indeed, for historians 
as a profession — to abandon the positivist world- 
view as an unrewarding means of understanding the 
past of human society. 
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I am advocating the rejection or positivism as a 
tool for conceptual analysis in history and in the 
social sciences, only partly because scholars have in 
the past taken a very limited view of its scope and ifs 
potential. I am advocating the rejection of the posi- 
tivist world-view also because, even in its most com- 
prehensive version, it remains a very limited if not 
ill-conceived method of acquiring knowledge in the 
realm of the social sciences, or in the domain of the 
natural sciences. The fact is that, today, even the 
natural scientists, in all probability, look askance at 
the simplistic outlook of positivist ideology. They are 
further inclined to reject, as a result of the growth of 
theoretical as well as empirical knowledge in the 
- natural sciences, the positivist understanding of laws, 
generalisations and explanations, as far too rigid and 
schematic an understanding of the complex material 
reality which they are engaged in exploring. The 
natural scientists would argue, for instance, that their 
perception of material phenomena is a statistical and 
aggregate perception of such phenomena. The sorts 
of certrainties which their peers in the 19th century 
assumed to exist belong to the realm of fantasy rather 
than to the domain of reality. Material objects and 
material phenomena, in other words, are much more 
elusive of precise formulation than was assumed by 
the natural scientists in the 19th century, in the first 
flush of the victories which they won over matter and 
nature. ~ 

Whatever be the relevance of positivism for the 
acquisition of knowledge in the natural sciences, we 
are dealing with a qualitatively different universe of 
discourse when we consider philosophical theory and 
its relationship with man and society. Unlike inani- 
mate matter, man is a sentient being, with a capacity 
to comprehend and to conceptualise; a capacity, over 
and above this, to translate his understanding of 
himself, and his material no less than his cultural 
environment; into social action directed towards the 
achievement of specific goals. I am not suggesting 
here that man is free to shape his world in accord- 
ance with ideas, or notions, or utopian dreams that 
seize hold of his intellect. I am merely suggesting 
that man has the opportunity, and the capacity, to 
shape his future within the objective constraints of 
the material reality which surrounds him. In other 
words, when it comes to purposive social action, man 
is not a completely free agent. His conceptualisation 
as well as his activism has to take account of the 
material environment in which he is placed. At the 
same time, man is not a wholly passive being either, 
drifting in time and space-at the mercy of forces, or 
elements, which constitute his material environ- 
ment. 

Because the social sciences as well as history are 
concerned with man, severally and collectively, any 
social theory which seeks to provide us with insights 
into the human condition has to take into account 
the potentialities of the human intellect. As we have 
suggested earlier, this intellect enables man to become 
an active participant in (though not the sole 
determinant of) the historical process. or this 
reason, conceptualisation in the social sciences, not 
excluding history, where the subjects of study are 
themselves the instruments of comprehension and 
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action, is qualitatively different from conceptualisation 
in the natural sciences. Even if positivism as a mode 
of intellectual enquiry were to be valid for the natu- 
ral sciences, which it is not, itis clear that it could 
contribute very little to our understanding of human 
society, contemporaneously or historically. 

I have spent considerable time in critically examin- 
ing postitivist theory and in reviewing the influence, 
negative rather than positive, which it has exercised 
over historical writing. I have done so with a specific 
purpose in view. It is my belief that the positivist 
approach, although it crystallised in the first instance 
in German scholarly circles, in due course came to 
exercise a powerful influence over historical scholar- 
ship in Britain. Indeed, it would be no exaggeration 
to state that it represents the mainstream of historio- 
graphical activity in academic and in research institu- 
tions in that country. 

Since till very recently our own academic institu- 
tions were linked through ties of subordination to 
Britain, a natural result of this bondage was that 
positivism, convertly rather than overtly, came to 
exercise a decisive influence over historical writing in 
our country. ‘The imperialist distortion in historical 
writing, to which I have referred earlier, was 
serious enough in itself. On being reinforced by the 
positivist distortion, in the precise sense in which I 
have analysed the term above, there came into exis- 
tence a philistine style of intellectual perception and 
historical analysis which it was difficult to challenge 
so long as we were held in subjugation by the greatest 
imperial power of the modern age. The positivist 
legacy which I have outlined above, is a legacy which 
we would do well to exercise from our intellectual 
consciousness. Only after such a consummation can 
we processed towards a rational understanding of our 
past, and apply this understanding to the creation of 
an equitable society in our midst. 


I HAVE pointed out earlier that while positivism, or 
one particular version of positivism, held the stage in 
British historical circles till fairly recently, this was by 
no means the only influence to which historians and 
other social scientists were exposed. In the decades 
after 1945, when conservative social scientists and his- 
torians in capitalist democracies were involved in the 
task of analysing social formations and political pro- 
cesses in their societies, as well as in the Third World, 
a theory of social perception which owed its initial 
formulation to the Italian scholar, Pareto, made its 
mark in academic circles, It would be beyond the scope 
of the present essay to dwell upon the various formu- 
lations of elite theory, from its classical expression to 
its more recent variants.9 Suffice it to mention here 
that according to this theory, which takes very little 
cognizance of the processes whereby material wealth 
is produced or distributed in a society, leadership 
roles in different societies are played by individuals 
drawn from small and exclusive groups in the social 
order. l 
Resting upon a framework of leaders and the social 


„groups from which leaders are recruited, a number of 


sophisticated variations of elite theory are available. 
But the crux of the theory rests upon the assumption 
that the social order is characterised, on the one 
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hand, by an undifferentiated mass of the common 
people, gullible, illiterate and passive participants in 
the political process, and on the other, by privileged 
groups which provide leadership to a society in diffe- 
rent spheres like politics, economic management, intel- 
lectual creativity and military affairs, to mention only 
a few. 

When some social historians, who had acquainted 
themselves with elite theory — unfortunately in one 
of its cynical variants — turned to an examination of 
social reality and the historical process in our country, 
they discerned in the institution of caste, as described 
in the literature created by, British administrators in 
the 19th century, an institution which was readily 
reducible to. the categories of elite theory. A steady 
stream of historical literature flowed fromthe pen of 
such scholars, a litérature which was as innocent of 
the political realities of imperialism and colonialism, 
as it was innocent of the underlying social and econo- 
mic processes which were changing the structure of 
society in India in the 19th and 20th centuries.1° 

This historical literature has been subjected to criti- 

‘ cal scrutiny by the historians of modern: India ona 
number of occasions, and it would be a waste of 
breath on my part to spend much time onit at the 
present juncture.t4 Yet it needs to be emphasised 
that some basic facts about social formations and 
political processes in our society have not been high- 

. lighted in the critical reviews of the historical litera- 

ture on modern India inspired by elite theory, to 
which I have referred earlier. Even if we set aside 
the distorted perception of caste reflected in the 
documentation created by the British administrators 

in the 19th century, and even if elite theory was a 

useful tool of social analysis, which it is not, there is 
very little justification for a glib equation between 
elites and castes. 

The institution of caste owed its origin to a society 
in which the market economy had developed only 
marginally. In such a social order, castes, or to be 
more precise, the jatis of the Indian social order, 
formed an integrated mesh of constitutents which the 
economy did not bring into violent collision with one 
another. Elite theory, on the other hand, is a product 
of the market society; and it is conceived in terms of 
social units which are thrown in competitive interplay 
with each other. Such competitive interplay is some- 
thing of which jatis, as classically conceived, were 
innocent. Apart from the insensitivity of elite theory 
to the social and economic processes which underlie 
the fabric of society, and determine its texture no 
less than its changing forms, the theory is also inap- 
plicable to a society resting on the institutions of jati 
and varna, 

Perhaps I need not labour this point very much. 
Asa world-view informing historical inquiry, elite 
theory is already a spent force. Even the erstwhile 
advocates of this theory, so far as historical writing 
on modern India is concerned, have turned to other 
sources of inspiration in order to sharpen their 
perception of historical reality in our country. 


WHILE it is easy to dismiss elite theory as a means of 
understanding social formations in our society, we 
face problems òf a different nature when we focus 
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upon the theories advanced by some scholars about 
the character of Hindu social organisation, and 
examine the influence which their theories have 
exercised over the historians of modern India. 
Drawing partly upon the classical literature of Hin- 
duism, and partly also,upon the sociological literature 
created by British administrators, these scholars dis- 
cerned in the institutions of varna and jati the ideal 
and the empirical modes of social formation in Hindu 
society.12 The varna scheme of social organisation, 
so they argued, was a theoretical scheme drawn up 
to provide a conceptual underpinning to the Hindu 
social order. It visualised the organisation of society 
into four broad classes, characterised by functional no 
less than by ritual specialisation, and characterised 
also by a rigid scaling of their hierarchical status. 
Yet even in the classical context, the institution of 
varna was conceived as an ideal institution, an institu- 
tion which conferred a measure of order upon a 
social organism of considerable complexity. 

The actual institutions of Hindu society were jatis, 
or small endogamous social groups, which were often 
tied to particular occupations, and which were equally 
often distributed spatially over a particular region or 
locality. These jatis, the operative units of Hindu 
society, acquired a sense of their identity and status 
through their linkage with varna theory in the man- 
ner described above. Such a relationship between the 
ideal and the real explained in an ingenious fashion 
special formations and social mobility in Hindu 
society. Instead of looking upon Hindu society asa 
rigid social formation, the varna-jati scheme of social 
organisation looked upon it as a society which was in 
a state of constant flux. According to the advocates 
of this scheme, jatis which experienced an augmenta- 
tion of their material resources were able to trans- 
form their newly-acquired wealth into a varna rank- 
ing higher than the varna ranking enjoyed by them 
earlier. The manner in' which sudra lineages, once 
they assumed the mantle of kingship, could upgrade 
themselves in the scale of varna to kshatriya status, 
offered an illuminating insight into the mechanism of 
social mobility in Hindu society, as it was concep- 
tualised by sociologists whose perception we have out- 
lined above. 

The varna-jati scheme of social organisation also 
lent itself to an understanding of the organisation of 
agricultural production in our villages.’ It is a matter 
of common knowledge, historically speaking, that 
when we examine our rural society, we are able to 
discern three broad classes, which are directly or in- 
directly involved in the business of production, and 
which are also linked to each other through ties of 
subordination and superordination.13, The uppermost 
class in any rural community was composed of 
individuals, drawn from high-caste groups, whose 
members claimed for themselves the status of land- 
lords or zamindars, though it is important to remem- 
ber that property rights in India were not identical 
with property rights in the bourgeois societies of the 
West. Immediately below these high-caste landlords 
were a number of intermediary groups, who can be 
described as tenants of one sort or another, and who 
actually organised agricultural operations in the vil- 
lages. Perched below these two classes were jatis 
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whose members acted as agricultural labourers, or 
agrestic serfs, with a very precarious relationship 
with the lands they cultivated. In the local context of 
the villages, the jati or varna ranking of an individual 
corresponded proximately to his position in the 
organisation of agricultural production. In other 
words, individuals drawn from the higher jatis stood 
‘sas superior owners of the soil; those who actually 
conducted agricultural operations belonged to the 


intermediate jatis of sudra status; while the landless ` 


in the villages, men with the most marginal position 
in rural society, belonged to jatis that found no place 
in the formal orders of varna. 

The varna-jati scheme could not only be related to 
agricultural production in the villages, but it could 
also be related to the production -of non-agricultural 
goods. Ranged around the superior zamindari classes, 
and tied to them through bonds of custom and tradi- 
tion, stood a number of jatis of sudra (or even 
inferior) status, which produced for the village com- 
munity the material goods which it needed to sustain 
agriculture and to meet its consumer requirements. 
We thus see that this scheme of social organisation 
could be understood both in ideal and in material 
terms, and these to dimensions reinforced each other 
to provide us with valuable insights into the character 
of Hindu social formations. 

A few seminal features of varna theory need to be 
emphasised before we subject the assumptions on 
which it rests to critical examination. The first point 
to be noted is that varna-jati scheme is a holistic or 
organic scheme of social formation, and this aspect 
of varna theory has been stressed by a recent com- 
mentator on this theory, though I reject the picture 
he draws of the Hindu social order.14 Yet another 
point which needs to be emphasised is that varna 
theory is not the product of a market society. The 
relations between individuals within a jati, on the 
one hand, and between different jatis, on the other, 
were not envisaged in terms of market relationships, 
nor were they governed by the cash nexus. Instead, 
ties of prescription and custom related individuals 
and groups to each other, and in the process of doing 
so conjured into existenee a configuration of society 
which revolved around a few fixed axes that custom 
and tradition had implanted in the social order. 

Unlike elite theory, the perception of Hindu 
society I have outlined above has exercised very con- 
siderable influence on historians who have attempted 
to understand social formations and social mobility 
in our society. Even historians who drew upon elite 
theory very largely utilised the categories of varna 
and jati in presenting their perception of historical 
processes in our society. But as I have also mention- 
ed earlier, the insights which these scholars have to 
offer are of very limited utility to those of us who 
are seeking to understand the historical evolution of 
our society in a contemporary framework. 

Why is this so? The first objection to adopting 
varna theory as a means of understanding modern 
India is so obvious an objection that I am surprised 
why it has never been voiced before. Roughly one out 
of every five citizens of our country is an individual 
who cannot be drawn into the ideological and struc- 
tural framework of Hinduism. How do we account 
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for so substantial a proportion of our people, to 
whom the ideal as well as the empirical traits of 
varna mean very little? In voicing this view I am 
aware of the fact that caste-like formations did in 
fact crystallise in communities other than the Hindu 
community. Yet, even if we concede this, it is diffi- 
cult to stretch the ideological or structural mechanisms 
of varna theory to embrace the followers of Islam, 
Sikhism or Christianity. 

So far as Hindu society is concerned, the institu- 
tions of jati and varna possess a very real philosophi- 
cal presence; indeed, some of the fundamental con- 
cepts of Hinduism, ideally speaking, rest upon a four- 
fold division of society, and are shaped by the ritual 
and hierarchical relationship between these orders. 
While we can understand the emergence of caste-like 
social formations in religions other than Hinduism jn 
India, it is difficult to introduce into these religions 
the philosophical and hierarchical significance which 
varna and jati hold for Hindu society. The moment 
we accept the philosophical as well as the structural 
uniqueness of varna and jati, it is clear that a theory 
of social formation which does not hold true for 
large sections of our people can be of very little 
utility to us, either in understanding our historical 
past, or in perceiving contemporary social reality. 

Over and above its limited utility as a means for 
understanding social formations and historical deve- 
lopment in our society, the varna-jati scheme of social 
organisation is also open to another objection. In 
‘sketching the characteristic features of this theory, I 
have stressed the fact that its advocates do not see 
any place for market relations of exchange in the 
Hindu social universe. This is an assumption which 
is seriously questionable. It could be argued that 
since the time urbanisation has made its appearance 
in our society, commodity production and the market 
nexus emerge as not entirely insignificant processes 
in relations between men. The varna theory has very 
little ability to relate itself to such phenomena, since 
it assumes that ties of tradition and prescription are 
the only relevant ties in social relations in our society. 
It is important, in this context, to refer to the fact 
that even in classical antiquity, the varna-jati theory 
bore little relationship. to social organisation and 
social hierarchy in cities and towns, where economic 
interaction between individuals and classes was often 
determined by market relations. 

I believe that varna theory, although it draws upon 
seminal aspects of our classical literature, and al- 
though it also draws upon some of the fundamental 
concepts of Hindu religious thought; is a misleading 
guide to a reconstruction of our proximate historical 
past. Yet if varna theory is a misleading guide to 
our historical past, it is even more inadequate a guide 
to our present. This is so because market forces have 
contemporaneously made very substantial inroads 
into our society, and have reorganised relations bet- 
ween individuals and social groups on principles 
totally at variance with the principles which inform 
varna theory. : 


Ir we take a retrospective look at our critique of 
historical literature on modern India, it would be 
legitimate to accuse me of conceptual nihilism, in 
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view of the manner in which I have rejected, in suc- 
cession, the claims of positivism, or elite theory, or 
varna theory, as a sensitive means to an understand- 
ing of our past. ` 

Do I have anything to offer in the place of what I 
have rejected? Let me at the very outset make two 
observations regarding the suggestions which I shall 
put forward here. First, that I have nothing strikingly 
original to say; and secondly, that a number of dis- 
tinguished historians, whose understanding of the 
discipline is better than mine, have already put for- 
ward similar suggestions from this and other plat- 
forms. If I have anything novel to say, this novelty 
may well lie in the note of caution with which I 
preface my prescription. 

Before J do this, however, let me voice a proposi- 
tion which lies at the very roots of historical enquiry. 
There are disciplines — the discipline of philosophy, 
for instance — which are purely speculative in 
character, and which seek to explore the nature of 
material reality, on the one hand, and ideal struc- 
tures, on the other, through the exercise of human 
reason. There are other disciplines — I can immedia- 
tely think of the natural sciences — which are con- 
cerned with the concreté, and which explore the 
evidence thrown up by the instruments of perception 
available to us at any point in time, with a view to 
formulating laws and generalisations. A discipline 
like history is located half-way between these two 
examples. It stands at the point of creative tension 
between the speculative disciplines and the empirical 
fields of enquiry. When an historian embarks upon a 
piece of research, it is possible for him to contribute 
to two distinct areas of creative activity. He can ex- 
tend our knowledge of the past; and he can at the 
same time enrich social theory. I see no tension or 
contradiction, so far as history is concerned, between 
these two roles. On the contrary, the strength of 
history lies precisely in its middling position between 
the more empirical and the more speculative disci- 
plines. For this very reason, the discipline of history, 
if rigorously pursued, can not only enrich our under- 
standing of the past, but it can also enable us to 
refashion our philosophical outlook. 

Perhaps my conception of history, its philosophi- 
cal foundations as well as its subject matter, is not 
unrelated to the suggestions which I have to offer to 
scholars who are engaged in historical research. I 
believe that an analysis of the manner in which 
material wealth is generated in a society offers the 
‘historian an excellent vantage point from which to 
commence his explorations. From such a vantage 
point, the historian can, with the greatest of facility, 
examine the nature of social formations, and explore 
those institutions of society and politics, and the 
values that inspire men to action, which taken to- 
gether constitute the matrix of society. The precise 
relationship between productive activity, in the mate- 
rial sense of thecterm, and the institutions as well as 
the ideas which shape the lives of individuals, have 
been explored in a variety of social theories, and it 
would be well worth his while for the historian to 
bear in mind these social theories as he proceeds to 
an examination of the materials which are the bases 
of his narrative no less than his analysis. 
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Before I proceed further, I would like to say a few 
words about the manner in which my suggestions can 
be related to historical practice. Let me start with 
the assumption that the mode of generating material 
wealth in a society is something susceptible to ration- 
al analysis. Assuming this to be so, and we have no 
reason to believe otherwise, then such enquiries can 
be the basis of further explorations into the realms — 
of social and political institutions, as well as of ideas. - 
It cannot be sufficiently emphasised, however, that a 
mechanical application of such a prescription stands 
in’ danger of producing an historical literature which 
caricatures reality instead of mirroring it. It is axio- 
matic that man needs bread to sustain himself. It is 
also axiomatic that the means whereby man sustains 
himself exercise a powerful influence on the institu- 
tions of .society and politics, and on the ideas which 
inform him, collectively and severally. Yet to inter- 
pose any simplistic relationship between productive 
activity, on the one hand, and the institutions and 
values which overarch this activity, on the other, is to 
do violence both to the social theories which rest 
upon materialist premises and to the complexity of 
social reality. Of late, we have had some outstanding 
theoretical formulations cautioning us against too 
mechanical an interpretation of the philosophical 
view that productive activity is the core of social 
existence.5 Perhaps in the hands of sensitive histo- 
rians, such formulations are not strictly necessary. To 
support this assertion, I can do no better than draw 
upon some classical examples of historical writings, 
which combine a subtle understanding of the role of 
productive activity in social processes, with a realisa- 
tion of the part played by ideal factors in shaping the 
course of human history. 

In the first instance, I would like to refer to the 
writings of Marx on the political crisis which engul- 
fed French society in the third quarter of the 19th 








TAMILNADU’S ROYAL GHOSTS 


When a new multi-storey hotel was to be inaugurated 
at Madurai on the eve of the world Tamil conference 
there, the TNTDC announced it as Hotel Raja Rajan, 
Madurai. Invitations for the inauguration of Hotel 
Raja Rajan were sent, newspaper advertisements and 
supplements greeting Raja Rajan also came out. But it 
was not to be Raja Rajan. Mr M.G. Ramachandran, | 
who inaugurated the hotel on Tuesday, is understood to 
have had a last-minute dislike for the name and would f 
want the hotel to be known as Tamilnadu Hotel. So 
Tamilnadu replaced Raja Rajan to a great deal of 
embarrassment. The reason advanced for the change by 
the Chief Minister was that foreign tourists should be 
familiarised with the true name of the State, instead of 
the old Madras label which seemed to linger the minds 
of foreigners. 

The decision was quickly seized on by Opposition 
DMK leader Karunanidhi who has seen in the change 
of name an insult to the great Chola monarch of Tamil- 
nadu and also an affront to the people of Tanjore, 
which was the seat of the ancient dynasty. Madurai was 
the Capital of Pandyas, 

—Patriot, January 1, 1981. 
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century.16 In these writings, which touch upon the 
events of 1848 in France, as well as upon the Bona- 
partist consolidation which followed, Marx shows an 
acute sensitivity to-the role of social institutions and 
social values in the historical process. Commencing 
his analysis with the seminal changes which were 
triggered off by the revolution of 1789, Marx focusses 
upon the important place occupied by a land-owning 


_ peasantry in rural society; on the one hand, and 


upon the growth of commercial, industrial and finan- 
cial classes in urban society, on the other. His per- 
ception of the distinctive features of the French eco- 
nomy, and of the role of the petite bourgeoisie and 
the urban proletariat, provides us with valuable 
insights into the processes whereby the regime of 
Louis Philippe came to a precipitate end. At the 
same time, Marx’s understanding of the economy of 
a petite peasant society, and of the conservative tem- 
perament of such a peasantry, is crucial to his ana- 
lysis of the means whereby Louis Napoleon establish- 
ed himself as an autocrat undera liberal facade. 


Unlike Marx’s historical essays on colonial societies, ' 


which have been substantially revised by scholars 


who are sympathetic to his philosophical position,‘ 


his writings on French society have about them a 
timeless quality which puts them among the classics 
of historical literature. The scholar can turn to 
them for illumination even today, and they remain ex- 
quisite illustrations of the Marxist method 'as applied 
to the analysis of specific historical events. 

For another instance of the principle which I am 
seeking to illumine, we turn to the French scholar, 
George Lefebvre. In his masterpiece, The Great Fear 
of 1789: Rural Panic in Revolutionary France, Lefe- 
bvre presents an analysis of a revolutionary outbreak 
which for sheer virtuosity probably stands unexcelled 
in historical literature.’ Taking his stance on the 
economic tensions which underpinned the crisis of 
1789, Lefebvre delineates the currents and cross-cur- 
rents of fear and hatred which convulsed different 
classes in rural society in the year of the great revo- 
lution. Over and -above this, he plots the progress of 
rumour and civic strife as they grow in significance 
and momentum, and gather an entire society in their 
embrace, and aggregate into an epic upheaval which 
destroys the feudal order in France. Lefebvre’s recon- 
struction of the psychological temper of a society 
caught in a revolutionary crisis has a sharpness of 
focus, which it is difficult to capture for events in 
our own times. Through the writings of this scholar, 
we know more about the economic and psychologi- 
cal reality which obtained in France in 1789, than 
we probably know about comparable facets of our 
society in 1947. 

The examples I have sketched above can be multi- 
plied to illustrate the principle that the historian 
would miss a vital dimension of his field of inquiry, 
if in his legitimate concern for material reality, he 
fails to take account of ideal factors and their con- 
tribution to special causation. Indeed, I would be 
prepared to argue that, so far as history is concerned, 
to an extent the dichotomy between the material and 
the ideal is a false dichotomy. If there is a tension 
between material and ideal factors in social causa- 
tion, then a consciousness of this tension heightens 
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instead of weakening the perception of the historian, 
or his uuderstanding of the past. Fortunately, in the 
historical literature which has been created in our 
academic institutions in recent years, there is a reas- 
suring reflection of the philosophical principles which 
J have tried to highlight. I believe, therefore, that we 
can look upon the state of our vocation witha 
measure of optimism, confident in the hope that 
historians will be able to play their proper role, in 
the years which lie ahead, in the intellectual regenera- 
tion of our society. 
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Criteria 

for 

Allocation | 

of 

Fiscal Resources 


ABDUL WAHID 


Ov» Constitution contains a clear bifurcation of 
sources of revenue between the federal Govern- 
ment and the federating units. Broadly speaking, taxes 
with an inter-State base are under the legislative juris- 
diction of the Union Government, whereas taxes with 
a more or less localised base have been assigned to 
the States. 

The Constitution also contains a scheme of fiscal 
transfers from the Union to the States. Thus there are 
taxes like stamp duties which are levied by the Cen- 
tral Government but are collected and appropriated 
by the States. There are other taxes such as succes- 
sion and estate duties on property other than agricul- 
tural land which are levied and collected by the Cen- 
tral Government but the proceeds of which are assig- 
ned to the States within which they are leviable. 
Finally, there are taxes like income-tax and Union 
excise duties which are levied and collected by the 
Central Government but are shared with the States. 

The chief machinery that prescribes the scheme of 
actual devolution is the Finance Commission. It is a 
semi-judicial body, appointed after almost every five 
years, to quantify the shares in the shareable taxes of 
the Union Government on the one hand and the 
States on the other and also among the States inter se. 
The Finance Commission also formulates the prin- 
ciples governing grants-in-aid under Article 275. The 
provision for fiscal transfers and the institution of 
Finance Commission provide much-needed flexibility 
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to the country’s fisical system. These indicate aware- 
ness that in a developing economy like India with 
vast regional disparities, no fixed distribution of re- 
sources is likely to satisfy the demands of a changing 
situation and therefore periodical review and adjust- 
ment are called for. As many as seven Finance Com- 
missions have been set up so far. 

Though Finance Commission recommendations 


cover a large number of transfers, in this article an ~ 


attempt is made to examine the criteria used by suc- 
cessive Finance Commissions in the determination of 
inter-State allocation of the two basic elements of the 
transfer scheme, namely, income-tax and Union 
excise duties, 

Income-tax is compulsorily shareable between the 
Centre and the States. The: first Finance Commis- 
sion fixed the share of the States at 55 per cent of the 
net proceeds. The inter-State allocation formula invol- 
ved two factors—the population of the State and the 
actual collection. The Finance Commission assigned 
a weight of 80 per cent to population and 20 per cent 


-to collection made by the States. The Second Finance 


Commission raised the State’s share of income-tax to 
60 per cent but modified the allocation formula to 
90 per cent on the basis of population and 10 per 


d 


cent.on the basis of collection. In fact, the Commis- ` 


sion believed that ‘collection’ being an unconvincing 
criterion must be eliminated in favour of population. 
However, with a view to avoiding a sudden ‘break in 
continuity’, it proposed a weightage of 10 per cent to 
the criterion on collection. 

The Third Finance Commission stepped up the 
States’ share further to 66.67 per cent of the divisible 
pool. In the matter of inter-State allocation, however, 
the Commission was convinced that the factor of 
‘collection’ must receive ‘active recognition’ and so 
it restored the First Commission’s formula, assigning 
a weight of 80 per cent to the population factor and 
20 per cent to the collection factor. The Fourth 
Finance Commission recommended raising the States’ 
share to 75 per cent of the total but, with a view to 
ensuring stability of the basis of distribution, it 
endorsed the inter-State allocation formula adopted 
by the Third Finance Commission. The Fifth 
Finance Commission, while retaining the share of the 
States at 75 per cent, reopened the question of inter- 
State allocation basis and replaced ‘assessment’ for 
‘collection’ as a factor. It restructured the weightage 
as 90 per cent to population and 10 per cent .to 
assessment. The Sixth Finance Commission raised 
the States’ share of income-tax to 80 per cent but 
retained the existing formula. The Seventh Commis- 
sion has raised the States’ share further to 85 per 
cent of the divisible pool of income-tax but has also 
retained the formula of 90 per cent weightage for 
population size and 10 per cent to collection made by 
the States. 

The sharing of Union excise duties is under Article 
272. The First Finance Commission recommended 
that 40 per cent of the net proceeds of excise duties 
on three commodities —tobacco, matches and vege- 
table products — be allocated to the States. In deter- 
mining the share of each State, the Commission used 
population as the sole criterion. The Second Finance 
Commission extended the number of shareable excise 
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duties from three to eight but reduced the percentage 
from 40 to 25. Jn the matter of determining the 
share of individual States, it made a slight departure 


and recommended that 90 per cent of the States’ . 


share be distributed on the basis of population and 
the remaining 10 per cent be used for adjustment. 
This was because the Commission believed that ex- 
- Clusive reliance on population size would favour 
~- particular States. The Third Commission widened 
the range of shareable excises to 35 items but reduced 
the percentage to 20. However, in prescribing the 
basis of distribution among the states the Commis- 
sion, while regarding population as the main criterion, 
also considered factors like the financial strength of 
the States, the disparity in their levels of development 
and the proportion of Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
` and Backward Classes. The Commission did not 
indicate the weightage assigned to the various 
factors. F 
The Fourth Finance Commission completed the 
process of extending the range of shareable excises. 
It recommended 20 per cent of excise duties on all 
commodities for the States. Inthe matter of inter- 
State allocation, the Commission assigned a weight 
of 80 per cent to population and 20 per cent to 
economic and social backwardness. In quantifying 
backwardness, the Commission took into account 
factors like per capita value added by manufactures, 
-percentage of workers to total population; proportion 
of Scheduled Castes and Tribes and population per 
hospital bed. The Fifth Commission further enlarged 
the divisible pool by including the proceeds of special 
excise duties but retained the percentage at 20. The 
relative weightage of population and backwardness as 
basis of distribution was also retained at 80 and 20 
per cent respectively. However, in determining the 
index of backwardness, the Commission selected 
seven components, namely, the per capita income, the 
number of factory workers per lakh of population, 
the Scheduled Tribes populafion, net irrigated area 
per cultivator, length of railways and surface roads 
per 100 sq. km., the shortfall of the number of 
school-going children as compared with those of 
school-going age, etc. 
The Sixth Finance Commission, while retaining the 
States’ share at 20 per cent of the net proceeds, 
` changed the relative weightage of population from 
80 to 75 and that of backwardness from 20 to 25. 
The Commission, however, reopened the question of 
determining the index-of backwardness. It held that 
a composite index of backwardness used by the 
previous Commission was not a reliable one and that 
per capita income was an adequate indicator of back- 
wardness. Hence per capita State domestic product 
was used as the sole indicator of economic backward- 
ness. The Seventh Finance Commission has increas- 
ed States’ share from 20 per cent of the entire 
proceeds to 40 per cent. As regards inter-State alloca- 
tion, it has made a significant departure from past 
practice by assigning equal weightage of 25 per cent 
to each of the four factors, namely, the population of 
-a State in 1971, the inverse of per capita State domes- 
tic product multiplied by the projected population of 
the State as on March 1, 1976, the percentage of the 
poor in the total population of each State, and a 
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formula of revenue equalisation worked out by the 
Commission. 

ı The facts given above clearly indicate that in their 
computation of inter-State allocations, successive 
Finance Commissions have given overwhelming 
weightage to population and limited weightage to 
‘collection’, ‘assessment’ and ‘backwardness’. Indeed, 
determining suitable criteria of resource transfer in a 
federal set-up like ours is an intricate problem difficult 
of speedy or categorical solution. The guiding principle 


_ Of sharing out taxes should enable the States to dis- 


charge their expensive and expanding function of 


. all-round development and also help in removing 


inter-State disparities. From this angle, unfortunately, 
no single criterion is perfect. The criterion of ‘collec- 
tion’ has not much to commend itself. The only 
merit it has is of providing an incentive. But its main 
weakness is a built-in bias against the poorer States 
Where tax collections are likely to be smaller. The 
criterion of assessment is similar to that of collection 
and suffers from the same defects. Both collection 
and assessment as criteria of inter-State distribution of 
funds are likely to perpetuate regional imbalances and 
are, therefore, inconsistent with the spirit of federalism. 

From the viewpoint of reducing inter-State dis- 
parities the criterion of backwardness is the most 
convincing one. But ‘backwardness’ involves nume- 
rous conceptual and practical problems of quantifica- 
tion. The per capita domestic product is a faulty 
measure of backwardness. It ignores the degree of 
inequality of income distribution and is likely to 
either over-estimate or under-estimate the degree of 
backwardness. In theory, a suitable index of back- 

ardness must incorporate per capita income, density 
of population, percentage of population below the 
poverty line, standard of services, net area irrigated, 
literacy rate, level of transport and communication, 
and similar, other economic variables. In practice, 
spelling out of’ backwardness bristles with difficulties 
and we have to do with a few variables. 

Population size has been generally advocated 
as a reliable index of the fiscal requirements of a 
State. This is true particularly from the view point of 
providing minimum needs. But the factor of popula- 
tion as such ignores the standard of development of 
the State and hence exclusive reliance on or even over- 
whelming weightage for the population factor inyol- 
ves a bias in favour of more populous cum richer 
States. 

Keeping in view the various considerations, what 
suggests itself asa suitable criterion of inter-State 
allocation in the Indian context is a fine balance 
between the factor of population on the one hand and 
that of backwardness „on the other. The first six 
Finance Commissions had given overwhelming wei- 
ghtage to population as such. The Seventh Commis- 
sion has, in its scheme of devolution of Union excise 
duties, attempted to strike a proper balance between 
the two criteria. But its formula of devolution invol- 
ves only three variables — population size, per capita 
income, and percentage of poor persons. 

What has remained much desired is not only the 
extension of the number of relevant variables but 
also the extension of application of the formula to 
the divisible pool of income-tax.[] 
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_ Share-croppers 
(Continued from page 14) 


total of 59,000 new accounts of the rural-poor bene- 
ficiaries of land reform measures were opened and 
their credit needs were wholly or partly met — a 
significant achievement, but clearly inadequate. 

Lack. of alternative sources of credit and conse- 


quent dependence on money-lenders may still force. 


the share-croppers not to assert their rights through 
they are registered. Not only is it true that more than 


half of the share-croppers remain to be registered - 


but it is also true that many of the registered share- 
croppers also may not be inʻa position to assert their 
rights due to their dependence on the land-owners 
for credit needs. 

This problem can be solved to a considerable 
extent if a broad-based front of the landless, the 
' share-croppers and the small farmers and at least a 
_ section of middle-level farmers can be established. 
Success of the struggle of the sharé-croppers will 
depend to a considerable extent on the ability to 
establish such a broad-based front in the rural areas 
of West Bengal. This is not going to bè easy. 

The establishment of such a front is alsa necessary 
because of the class composition of the panchayats 
which are entrusted with the task of implementing 
most of the land reforms work. According to a recent 
sample survey of 100 panchayat samitis, only 6.6 per 
cent of their members were share-croppers or land- 
less labourers, while as many as 50.7 per cent were 
owner-cultivators. What will be the attitude of these 
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latter to efforts to help the share-croppers? ‘Since the 
leadership of the panchayats has still not come into 
the hands of the weaker sections of the rural popula- 
tion, the picture is not rosy. 

Recently there was a spate of clashes during the 
harvesting season in West Bengal. According to one 
report, in the first two weeks of the harvesting season, 
23 poor peasants died and over 350 were injured at 
the hands of the rich farmers. During the same 
period, there was only one casualty on the other side. , 
A vast pile of firearms was seized from the big land- 
owners. In several places the bargadars were attack- 
ed in order to deprive them of their rightful share of 
the crop. In the Kultali belt of 24 Parganas district, 
land-holders Hars and Tara Mandal tried to harvest 
the crop of bargadar Anant Mandal. When he and 
his friends resisted, the land-holders opened fire 
injuring 16, killing one. They harvested the paddy. 
In Dubipur village of the same region, a land-owner, 
Prafulla Das, led an attack on nine bargadars, killing 
and injuring seven and looting paddy grown over 
4 bighas of land. In both cases the police arrested 


‘men from the side of the bargadars. In several other 


cases the police have remained neutral, not extending 
‘protection to bargadars despite advance knowledge 
of intended attacks. In some other cases land-holders 
have deprived the real bargadars of share in the 
crop and given the land to fake bargadars — their 
own men. ' 
Thus the bargadars still remain very much an 
oppressed class even in West Bengal; they facea 


- long, grim struggle in the coming years. C) : 
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a 3 MAINSTREAM3 


A Charter | 
for 
‘Land — II 


B.B. VOHRA 


In my previous lecture (see Mainstream, January 3, 
1980) I have tried to explain the nature and extent 
of the enormous damage which has been already 
suffered by our land and soil resources. It has also 
been brought out that the situation is not static and 
that the threats to the health and the productivity of 
our land resources are of a continuing nature. What 
is more, these threats will become increasingly serious 
and intractable with the passage of time. The ways. 
“in which the further degradation of the soil can be) 
stopped and the tremendous inputs — financial, 
technical and anministrative — which will have to go 
into such an effort have also been discussed. 

We must,’ however, remember that arresting the 
further degradation of the soil is only a part of 
the problem before us and that the positive aspects of 
land management must also, receive due attention. 
Situated as we are, we have no option but to make. 
the maximum use of our good lands even as we tty 
to stop the further deterioration of lands which are 
already degraded or are threatened with imminent 
degradation. We must, therefore, take a look at the 
present land management situation in its entirety and 
determine the areas and programmes which should 

` be taken up as a matter of priority in the interests of 


The author is the Secretary, Department of Petroleum, 
Government of India. This is the text of his Sardar Patel 
Memorial Lectures 1980, arranged by All India Radio 
(December 22-23, 1980). This is the second and -con- 
cluding part of his contribution. The first part appeared | 
in Mainstream last week (January 3, 1981). 
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increased production as well as the amelioration of 
degraded lands. 

It would indeed be necessary to draw up a well- 
considered perspective plan for implementation over 
an adequate period of time so that the efforts which 


.we make are not disjointed, isolated or fragmentary, 


but fit into a rational pattern which takes due account 
of:the pressing. demands of a most difficult and com- 
plicated situation. This period of time should, 
naturally, be the minimum possible, considering that 
‘we have a lot of leeway to make up and that further 
damage to our land resources will continue to take 
place even as we are‘trying to improve the condition 
of the lands which have been degraded already and 
the productivity of those which are: still in good 
condition. Perhaps 20 years is the utmost that we 
allow ourselves for such a purpose, for what we are 
engaged in is basically a race against time. We must 
also remember that according to the latest projec- 
tions, our population will have reached the figure of 
1000 million by the year 2000 AD. 

It would be useful, in following such an approach, 
to consider the management needs of our agricultural 
lands as a matter of the highest priority. It has been 
noticed already that these lands are 143 million 
hectares in extent. However, at least 87 million 
hectares are already affected by degradation and only 
the remaining 56 mh would seem to be free from pro- 
blems. It would be obviously necessary to ensure 
that the productivity of these good lands is maximis- 
ed in the shortest possible period.of time. Let us see 
how we should go about this task. 

According to the latest available information, the 
net area under irrigation stands at around 40 million 
hectares of which approximately 20 million hectares 
are irrigated by canals and tanks and About 20 by 
tube-wells. Very high priority must be given to the 
care of the 20 million hectares which are irrigated 


‘from surface water sources not only because huge 


public investments have been made in them but also 
because these lands are particularly susceptible to the 


‘threat of water-logging and salinity. All such lands 


need to be looked at closely from the point of view 
of their drainage needs although only those which are 
in imminent danger of water-logging — estimated to 
be 10 mh in area — should be taken up for treatment 
first. However, proper utilisation of irrigation 
water on all such lands must be achieved as quickly 
as possible in order to make the fullest possible 
use of the potential they represent. It may be 
mentioned in this connection that while yields from 


_Our irrigated areas are on an average only of the order 


of around 1.7 tonnes of. foodgrains per hectare, in 
other countries yields of as much as 4 to 5 tonnes per 
hectare from irrigated areas are not uncommon. Part 
of the explanation for this lies in the fact that the 
bulk of our canal-irrigated areas have yet to be 
provided with field channels and that until this is 
done, only.a very primitive kind of irrigation, which 
involves the passage of water from one field to 
another, is possible. No wonder that in such circum- 
stances crops receive more water than they need, fer- 
tiliser use is inhibited, yields are poor and water- 
logging sets in rapidly. Such irrigation is in fact 
suitable only for certain kharif crops like rice and 
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sugarcane which can tolerate large applications of 


- water and is completely unfit for most rabi crops. 


This is why there is so little double-cropping in our 
canal-irrigated areas. 

The conservation of the very valuable irrigation 
potential represented by these 20 million hectares also 
demands that the tanks and reservoirs which feed 
them should not be allowed to get silted prematurely. 
This means that high priority must also be given in 
any perspective plan for soil conservation pro- 


~ grammes in the catchments of these tanks and reser- 


voirs. We must also remember that apart from the 
487 major and medium irrigation schemes which have 
been completed already, there are another 415 major 
and medium irrigation projects which have been taken 
up but have yet to be completed. For obvious 
reasons, the catchments as well as the command areas 
of all these schemes also will have to receive the same 
kind of priority in attention as those of the projects 
which have already been completed in the engineering 
sense. Such unfinished projects must of course be 
also completed in the shortest possible time in the 
interests of increased agricultural production... 
Programmes, aimed at making the quickest and 
fullest possible use of existing irrigation: projects as 
well as of the projects which are in hand, and of sav- 


ing their reservoirs from premature siltation will call - 


for enormous outlays and take several Plan periods to 
implement. It is very necessary that this fact should 
be recognised by Irrigation Departments so that they 
do not take up any fresh projects — however attrac- 
tive they might appear to be — till this work is 
finished. There would, in any case, seem to be no 
scope whatsoever for taking up grandiose schemes 
like the Garland Canal or the linking-up of rivers in 
the forseeable future, if cost-benefit considerations 
are to play any part in our planning processes. 

High priority in any perspective plan will also 
have. to be given to the treatment of the water-sheds 
of rivers which arè particularly susceptible to floods 
so that we may be saved, in as short a time as 
possible, from the terrible damage which floods 
cause to the national economy generally and to agri- 
cultural production in particular. The offending. 
catchments must be carefully identified and studied 
so that those which contribute the most -silt are 
attended to first. Needless to say, all the catchments 
which are selected for priority treatment, whether to 
save tanks and reservoirs from premature siltation or 
to prevent floods, must be treated in the most scienti- 
fic manner possible. The treatment must start from 
the topmost reaches of each catchment and proceed 
downwards in a systematic manner so that it covers 
all lands whether agricultural or non-agricultural. 
In order to make the best use of the lands protected 
for soil conservation, they must be planted with the 
most attractive commercially or socially useful 
species of trees and grasses after carrying out a care- 
ful study of local soils, slopes and climatic conditions 
as well as the needs of local communities. Thus, 
where trees can be grown, a conscious choice should 
be made whether the plantations should be merely 
for protection or also for firewood or timber or fruits 
or fodder or for a combination of all these. No 
single piece of land, however degraded its soil may 
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be, should be left bare in such catchments because, 
situated as we are, we can do with even the coarsest 
of grasses and shrubs as they. represent bio-mass 
which can be made available to us free of cost by the 
energy of the sun received by lands which would 
otherwise be completely unproductive. 

Let us now turn. to the management needs of 
the 20 million hectares of irrigated lands which are 
served by ground water. These lands are undoubtedly 
the most productive lands that we have because of 
the ease with which they can be irrigated in accor- 
dance with the exact needs of the crop by the farmer 
himself. Very large private investments have gone 
into these lands in the shape of the nearly 7 million 
tubewells and pumpsets which have been installed in 
them during the last 30 years. The interests of agri- 
cultural production demand that these investments 
must not be engaged by over-pumping of water 
beyond the recharge capacity of aquifers. State 
governments must, therefore, carry out scientific 
hydrological studies to investigate the capacity and 
techarge characteristics of ground water acquifers 


in all such areas and introduce regulations to ensure” 


that drawls are made only within permissible limits. 
They must also ensure that the power needs of tube- 
wells and pumpsets are adequately met, whether these 


-are in terms of electricity or diesel. In order to meet 


these objectives, it will be necessary to set up properly 
structured and staffed ground water organisations 
wherever these do not exist‘already. 

Another area of high priority is indicated‘by the 
need to achieve the optimum development of ‘the 
remaining 16 million hectares of good agricultural 
lands which do not have access to irrigation today. 
Some of these lands will undoubtedly receive irriga- 
tion from the 415 major and medium schemes which 
are pending completion. However, it would be wise 
to arrange for thé fullest possible development of the 


ground water potential of all these lands regardless’ 


of whether they are due to received surface irrigation 
or not. f 

A deliberate and conscious policy decision needs to 
be taken that groúnd water resources should be 
tapped to the fullest possible“ extent wherever these 
are available because of the inherent advantages. 


which these resources enjoy as compared to surface. 
water. It may be mentioned in this connection that ` 


whereas surface water projects take years to plan and 
sometimes decades to complete, ground water can be 
tapped in a matter of weeks, if not actually days. In 
view of the low cost of individual tube-wells, such 
installations can be financed through loans which can 
be easily repaid within very short periods of time 
because they result in an almost immediate. increase 
in agricultural production. By contrast, the high cost 
and the long gestation periods of big surface water 
projects involve the State in huge and recurring losses. 
Ground water irrigation is far more economical than 
canal irrigation because it does not call for any 
expenditure on storage and transport. It also does 
not demand the Ioss, through subthergence, of large 
areas of valuable land under reservoirs or the distur- 
bance of the ecological balance caused by big irriga- 
tion projects. The use of ground water also avoids the 
loss of land needed to build canals and distributaries. 
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Again, ground water does not require any costly and 
complicated systems of water distribution and drain- 
age as canal systems do. This is so, because 
private tube-wells serve only small areas of land 


and because the farmer who is to bear the cost of 


pumping, uses just as much water as is really required 
for his crop and no more. Again, the owner of tube- 
-well irrigated lands can carry out the levelling and 
shaping of his fields with his own unaided efforts 
whereas such works in canal commands necessarily 
require large outlays and big bureaucracies as they 
have to be taken up on the basis of outlet commands. 
Ground water is also not susceptible to the serious 
losses by evaporation or seepage which characterise 
irrigation projects. Yet again, ground water develop- 
ment does not call for the subsidies which character- 
ise the operation of irrigation projects. 

From the farmer’s point of view — and this is 
what explains the phenomenal growth in the acreage 
under ground water — tube-well irrigation is incom- 
parably superior to surface irrigation because it is 
entirely under his own control, whereas in canal- 
irrigated areas the arrival of water and its distribu- 
tion during cropping seasons are at the mercy of 
. huge and sometimes corrupt bureaucracies. This is 
why the use of ground water has a profound psycho- 
logical effect on the farmer and makes him self- 
reliant even in matters other than irrigation. It is 
necessary to mention in this connection that the 
untapped potential of ground water estimated today 
is enough to irrigate another 20 million hectares. 
However, this is undoubtedly an wunder-estimate be- 
cause there is great scope for the augmentation of 


ground water resources as a result of the soil conser- ` 


vation measures which have to be taken up in any 
case in catchment areas. It will perhaps surprise 
many people to know that-ground water accounts for 
more than 90 per cent of all the liquid fresh water 
available on the earth at any given moment of time. It 
is also necessary to mention that recent investigations 
have shown that even non-sedimentary areas — and 
70 per cent of India is under-laid by non-sedimentary 
formations — are capable of holding much larger 
quantities of ground water than was once supposed. 
` Ground water irrigation is particularly useful in canal 
commands because it helps in lowering water tables 
and preventing water-logging. The exploitation of 
ground water resources has proved to be particularly 
useful in desert areas where it can provide much- 
needed water for irrigated postures and enable fodder 
banks to be built up for use in times of drought. The 
discovery of ground water in certain parts of the 
Rajasthan desert also offers the hope of preventing 
large-scale migration of cattle in times of drought 
and, therefore, much loss of valuable cattle wealth. 
In view of all these considerations, the replenish- 
ment, investigation and scientific management of 
ground water resources, must form the corner-stone 
of all future plans for irrigation. Ground water re- 
presents Nature’s own way of storing and transport- 
ing sweet water over long distances at no cost to the 
community and without causing any damage to the 
land. Wisdom demands that we must make the best 
possible use of this wonderful facility. l 
Let us now consider the problems of management 
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and productivity associated with the 87 mh of agri- 
cultural lands which are known to be degraded, most 
probably as a result of erosion by wind or water. 
These lands need to be looked at closely, in order to 
see which of them deserve to be kept under perma- 
nent agriculture and which are intrinsically fit only 
for non-agricultural purposes. Those areas which are 
marginal in character and have such shallow stills or 
steep slopes or so little access to water that they should 
never have been put under the plough in the first 
instance should be identified and placed under per- 
manent vegetation of a suitable nature. Such a diver- 
sion will save these lands from further erosion and 
help them to become more productive, 

However, those lands which, as a result of such a 
scrutiny, are found to be fit for permanent agricul- 
ture by virtue of their deep soils, access to water and 
freedom from serious environmental hazards, should 
be saved from further damage and helped in every 
possible way to develop their potential. Jf such lands 
are threatened by wind erosion or shifting and dunes 
they should be adequately protected by shelter belts 
and wind breaks. If, however, they are subject to 
water erosion, the entire sub-catchment in which they 
are situated must be treated for soil conservation 
before they are terraced and bunded along contours. 
Such lands should be also protected against erosion 
by appropriate cultural practices such as contour 
ploughing and the cultivation of crops which give 
maximum coverage to the soil. If proper soil and water 
conservation works are undertaken in the sub-catch- 
ments and small storages established as part of such 
a programme, it may be possible to give many such 
areas access to tank irrigation. Ground water should 
also of course be tapped wherever it is available. 

Although it is dificult to hazard a guess in the 
absence of reliable information, it is very likely that 
lands with good agricultural potential will not consti- 
tute more than 50 per cent of the 87 mh under dis- 
cussion. We may, therefore, assume that while 
around 43 mh may be reverted to non-agricultural 
use, around 44 mh may be developed as good agricul- 
tural lands. ‘Such an approach, based on the concept 
of scientific land use, should reduce the total area 
under cultivation from 143 mh to around 100 mh, 
and increase the area under non-agricultural uses 
from 123 mh to around 166 mh. A significant reduc- 


_tion in the cultivated area coupled with the program- 


mes envisaged for the development of agricultural 
land should, however, cause no concern, for it will 
result in an increase rather than a decrease in the 
agricultural potential of the country. It needs to be 
mentioned in this connection that if, as seems likely, 
the bulk\of these 160 mh can ultimately have access 
to irrigation, they should, under proper management, 
be able to yield upwards, of 300 million tonnes of 
foodgrains per year — a quantity which will be suffi- 
cient to maintain a population of 1000 million at 
higher nutritional levels than we can boast of today. 
It should not be forgotten that under proper condi- 

tions of irrigation and soil management agricultural 
lands in a climate like ours should be able to yield at 
least two crops a year, so that even with 100 mh 
under cultivation the gross cropped area would be at 
least 200 mh.’ By contrast, even though we have 143 
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mh under agriculture today, our gtoss cropped 
is only 172 mh. 

The next item in our order of priorities according 
to this approach will bè the care of our non-agri- 
cultural lands, which will now- stand increased to 
166 mh. As noticed already 35 mh are already 
under good forest management. It is, therefore, the 
management of the remaining 131 mh that needs 
consideration. However, a great deal of this area 
will be automatically covered by the priority pro- 
grammes which will need to be undertaken in the 
catchments of our 500,000-odd tanks, our 900-odd 
existing aud projected reservoirs and the denuded 
watersheds of our floodable rivers. Larke areas will 
also be covered while treating the catchments in 
which the presently degraded agricultural lands which 
are proposed to be developed as good agricultural 
lands are situated. The areas which will remain to be 
dealt with are,. therefore, likely to be only a small 
part of these 131 mh. However, even though such 
remaining areas will merit a lower’ priority than the 
others we have discussed, they must nevertheless be. 
protected and treated within the 20-year period of 
the perspective plan. 

There can be little doubt that the implementation 
of a plan of this nature for the optimum management 
of our total land resources would yield very rich 
dividends and change the face of the country. Such a 
plan would probably require investments upwards 
of Rs. 50,000 crores at current prices, mostly in the: 
form of wages to labour required for works connected 
with land shaping, land ‘levelling, terracing, bunding, 
afforestation, soil conservation, and the construction 
of irrigation channels and drains. Apart from 
creating a very substantial employment potential both 
for the skilled and unskilled, a programme of this 
kind would result in a very significant increase in the 
productivity of the land, agricultural as well as non- 
agricultural, and put millions of our rural poor on 
their feet on a permanent basis by engaging them in 
activities based on multi-cropping, animal husbandry, 
dairying, horticulture, pisciculture and forestry, The 
revitalisation of the rural economy would also yield 
. other unexpected benefits. The present drift to the 
towns—a drift which is threatening to turn them into 
unmanageable slums — would hopefully abate. 
Nutritional standards would improve and reduce the 
country’s health bill.. With greater employment and 
prosperity, social tensions born out of poverty and 
glaring disparities in standards of living would lessen 
‘and therefore also problems of law. and order. Greater 
productivity from the soil would also help solve our 
energy problems by increasing the availability’ of 
firewood and other forms of bio-mass as well as by 
prolonging the life of hydel projects. ut 

Assuming for a moment that the requisite political 
will for formulating and executing such an ambitious 
and far reaching programme will be forthcoming, let 
us see what are the changes which would, need to be 
made in our present attitudes, policies and organis- 
ational arrangements in order to achieve success in 
‘such a stupendous venture. l 

The very first thing to be done is to correctly 
understand and appreciate the nature of the resource 
we are dealing with. We must no longer take the soil 


area 
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for granted as something which has been there from 
the beginning of time and will continue to serve us 
for all times to come without requiring any attention 
on out part. Contrary to popular belief, the soil is 
not an inert substance, but a fragile and almost 
living organism of unrivalled complexity. It will 
surprise many to know that fertile soil teems with | 
life and that a teaspoonful of it may contain billions 
of living organisms — the micro-fauna and the © 
micro-flora which are responsible for the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen and the breaking down of 
organic as well as inorganic materials into forms 
suitable for assimilation by plants and, therefore, also 
by animals and human beings. The soil is our legacy 
from the past and must be bequeathed to posterity in ` 
as intact and healthy a state as possible. We must 
indeed look upon ourselves merely: as trustees, on 
behalf of generations yet to come, of this most basic 
of all natural resources and not permit it to be’ 
damaged in any way. This means that the interests 
of the soil must be given paramount iniportance in 
all activities relating to the land. 

It is particularly important that this consideration 
should guide our irrigation policies. Since for all pro- 
ductive purposes, the soil is useless in the absence of ~ 
water and vice versa, the problems of land and water 
management constitute a single indivisible whole. 
However, we must look at these problems only from 
the point of view of the land because, while the land 
is a continuing and non-renewable resource, water is 
gifted to us afresh every year by a bountiful Nature. 
It also needs to be remembered that while land 
resources can and do suffer heavy damage at the 


‘hands of water, the reverse is not possible. Therefore 


there is and can be no-such thing as water manage- 
ment per se. Indeed, the only purpose which the 
management of water can have is to subserve the 
interests of the land. 7 j 

Looked at from this pòint of view, most surface 
irrigation projects, as we have seen already, leave a 
great deal to be desired. A proper evaluation of such 
projects should be based not only on the costs of the 
main engineering structures, but also on the addi- 
tional costs required to be incurred òn the protection 
of their reservoirs and land treatment and land deve- 
lopment in their command areas. The benefits con- 
ferred by such projects should similarly be computed 
after taking into account the damage ‘they may ‘have. 
already caused to the land by water-logging and 
salinity. If such an analysis was to be made, it is 
certain that States would stop falling over each other 
in trying to secure more irrigation projects and might 
even be persuaded to give up some of the 415 on- 
going projects on which much progress has not been 
made. Such a development would be most welcome 
because it would release much-needed funds for land 
amelioration and ground water development. It 
would also hopefully put an end to the interminable 
inter-State disputes over river waters and cure Irriga- 
tion Departments of their almost pathological pre- 
occupation with big projects. 

One of the reasons why Irrigation Departments 
have become almost compulsive builders’ of dams 
and latterly (because dam sites are becoming increas- 
ingly scarce) the dreamers of garland Canals, water 
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grids and other similar fantasies, is the fear that 
they would find themselves out of work when exist- 
ing projects get completed. This is why new projects 
are conceived years before existing schemes are 
anywhere near completion and the pipeline of new 
schemes is always kept full. However, such fears are 
completely unfounded if we take into account the for- 
midable size andjscope of the engineering works which 
“need to be carried out in existing command areas 
-in order to achieve their full productive potential. 
Irrigation Depattments have also, in their anxiety to 


“sell”? new projects, often under-estimated their costs - 


and over-estimated their benefits. Some of their con- 
cepts are in fact quite misleading. To illustrate, the 


‘cultural command area” quoted in project reports is . 


often far bigger than the area which can be actually 
irrigated and is therefore, of no practical significance. 
Similarly, Irrigation Departments include in their 
figures of “‘potential created” areas which can be 

_ theoretically served by an outlet regardless of whether 
or not there are any channels beyond the outlet to 
actually irrigate the land. Yet again, areas which 
may have received water only once are included in 
the figures of potential realised, regardless of the 
needs of the crops irrigated. 

Such attitudes betray:a gross indifference to the 
“interests of increased productivity from the land and 
little appreciation of what the true role of Irrigation 
Departments ought to be. There is accordingly a 
great need to reorient the working of these Depart- 
ments and persuade them that irrigation as under- 
stood by them is not an end in itself but only a 

. means to an end. 

Mention must also be made in this connection of 
the extreme reluctance of Irrigation Departments to 
touch anything which is not big in size. This is why 
smallirrigation projects are left to be handled by 
local authorities who are often technically not pro- 
perly equipped for the job, and why-the work- of 
building field channels for distribution beyond the 
outlet has not been attended to by Irrigation Depart- 
ments. It is this rather lofty attitude towards small 
works which also explains why it was left to the 
Agriculture Department to take up the development 

_ of ground water, for individual tube-wells cost only 
a few thousand rupees each and were, accordingly, 
beneath the notice of Irrigation Departments. It is, 
there, not as if Irrigation Departments are indifferent 
to the needs of the soil only — they have also shown 
themselves to be indifferent to a most useful source 
of water, merely because ‘its exploitation did not 
involve the construction of large projects. For them 
indeed only “Big is Beautiful”. 

Whatever justification there might have been 30 
years ago for our preoccupation with huge dams and 
canal systems has since disappeared with the know- 
ledge we possess today regarding the existence of 
ground water in most parts of the country and the way 
it gets replenished free of cost to the community as a 
by-product of the measures which have to be taken 
in any case to prevent further soil erosion. If the 
health and productivity of our total soil resources is 
to be optimised, we must take conscious decisions 
today whether the available funds should be spent on 
the amelioration of degraded lands and the develop- 
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` nary area development authorities. 


ment of ground water or on costly new irrigation 
projects. The various alternatives for investment must 
be carefully considered before deciding as to which 
of them offers the highest economic returns in the 
shortest period of time. In order that such exercises 
may be carried out, it would be necessary to place 
all funds for these purposes under one major budget 
head for Land Management. 

The reorientation of Forest Departments is also 
called for if they are to play the role expected for 
them in the days ahead. These departments have 
developed a certain aloofness in their approach to 
the people and feel at home only in the reserved 
forests over which they have absolute away. They 
have also, by and large, been tolerant of the financi- 
ally and politically powerful contractors responsible 
for illegal fellings, and have not felt sufficiently con- 
cerned over the increasing denudation of forest lands. 
If the gigantic task of reclothing some 131 mh of 
bare lands is to be accomplished, it must be approa- 
ched in a spirit of humility, and foresters must learn 
to work side by side with members of other related 
disciplines in the common service of the soil. 

Another area to which attention needs to be given 
is the collection of reliable informatian regarding the 
use to which various kinds of lands are being put 
at present ahd the type of soils they possess. Such 
data are absolutely necessary if our land resources 
are to be used for the purposes for which they are 
ideally suited by virtue of their soils. This is a task 
which calls for the stepping up of soil survey acti- 
vities and if necessary the use of time-saving remote- 
sensing techniques. 

In order that project areas, whether in catchments 
or commands, are developed quickly and effectively, 
it would be necessary to set up suitable multi-discipli- 
It would also be 
necessary to ensure that such authorities are not 
hampered in their work by the lack of adequate legal 
and executive powers. These authorities must, there- 
fore, be vested with suitable summary powers in the 
interests of the land so that its improvement and 
where necessary its physical reformation may take 
place as quickly as possible. It would also be worth 
considering whether long delayed land reforms should 
not be similarly carried out in a summary fashion in 
order to release the energies of the people in the 
interests of increased agricultural production. 

In most of the priority areas which we have notic- 
ed already, land management programmes will neces- 
sarily have to be undertaken by the States. However, 
in the non-priority areas consisting of degraded lands 
which lie outside the catchments of reservoirs and 
tanks, the catchments of floodable rivers and the 
catchments in which good agricultural lands are 
threatened, it would be useful to allow private initi- 
ative and the profit motive to play its part. Thus, 
blocks of degraded lands, particularly in the Raja- 
sthan desert, could be identified for development on 
commercial lines by joint stock companies and leased 
out to suitable parties for specified periods of time. 
It is necessary to mention in this connection that 
there is great scope for the cultivation on such in- 
ferior soils of certain newly discovered “hydrocarbon 
plants” which can yield substitutes for crude oil. 
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The programmes we have outlined are so challeng- 
ing in nature that Government should welcome any 
assistance that voluntary groups and agencies can 
provide for their implementation. The mobilisation 
of students in particular’ would be most useful for 
large-scale soil conservation and afforestation works. 
There is also great scope for voluntary agencies to 
keep the entire land management scene under con- 
stant watch and see that governmental efforts do not 
flag. Such agencies could also play a most useful 
role in educating the public in matters relating to the. 
soil and in fighting “‘resource illiteracy”. The work 
of such agencies could perhaps be co-ordinated and 
guided by a prestigeous private foundation dedicated 
exclusively to the service of the soil. 

Needless to say, the present vacuum at the Centre 
where there is no agency or organisation specifically 
charged with responsibility for the care and manage- 
ment of our land resources must be filled at the 
earliest possible moment if we mean business. It 
would be most appropriate to set up such an agency 
in the form of a suitably empowered Central Land 
Commission as has been recommended recently by 
the Committee on the Environment. It would 
interest many to know that such an agency was 
originally mooted as far back as 1972 by the present 
speaker. Nothing is more revealing of the extent of 
our indifference to the soil than the fact that little 
came of this proposal even though it had the support 
of the Prime Minister. However, the time seems to 
have come when the problems of land management 
cannot be pushed under the carpet any longer. Such 
a Commission must be vested with authority over all 
activities relevant to land management. The creation 
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not allowed to plead that sati was not a part of Rajas- 
than’s glorious heritage—that it had social sanction! 
It therefore seems that proof of social sanction does 
not immediately and incontrovertibly silence all: 
queries, or give legitimation to practices the law seeks 
to forbid. Therefore, unless the protagonists of social 
sanction can show why a special exception should be 
made of Bhagalpur blindings, Misra’s argument is not 
worth the paper on which it is printed. 

For the moment, I am even prepared to assume 
that a special case can be made of Bhagalpur, and 
that social sanctions can justify it. That still does not 
solve the problem. How does one set about interpre- 
ting, regulating, institutionalising social sanction? 
What are its consequences for future law and order 
operations? 

It seems to me that there are but two possibilities. | 
Either one says that like the dacoits the police may 
ignore the law. The common man will then have to 
submit to two mafia, the dacoits and the police, each 
of whom imitates and improves upon the other. Both 
are outside the pale of law, and the conduct of the 
police is justified by the behaviour of the dacoits. In 
this sort of spiralling competition, in which each side 
will try to get better of the other, by’ using identical 

, methods, and outdo the other in violence, cruelty and 
rapacity, the common man will be like the proverbial 
grain of corn caught between two millstones. But that 
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of a National Land Development Bank would also 

seem to be necessary to finance various land improve- 

ment projects on a long-term basis, and to introduce 

Her much-needed discipline into expenditure in this 
eld. 

Consistent with our new approach to the soil, it 
would be desirable to re-designate the present Minis- 
try of Irrigation as the Ministry of Land Management ~. 
and to transfer to it all agencies and activities rele- | 
vant to this subject. The proposed Central Land 
Commission would naturally form a part of this 
Ministry. Once the Centre has given a lead in these 
matters, the States may, also be expected to make 
somewhat similar arrangements. 

I would like to stress, before I conclude, that 
although the tasks I have outlined are most formid- 
able in nature, they are not impossible of accomplish- 
ment. One must derive strength at this juncture from 
the thought that equally difficult tasks in the sphere 
of politics and administration faced us at the time of 
Independence. That these tasks were accomplished 
successfully and in record time and order created out 
of chaos was largely due to the unequalled qualities 
of far-sighted leadership, organisation, indomitable 
courage and determination displayed by the great son _ 
of India after whom these lectures have been named. 
It is perhaps not too much to hope that similar quali- 
ties will be forthcoming today to create order out of 
the physical and economic chaos which threatens to 
overwhelm us as a result of the unchecked degrada- 
tion of our land resources. We have indeed no 
choice but to meet the challenge that this situation 
represents, if we have any intentions of surviving as 
a self-respecting nation. (Concluded).O 


is his bad luck, once he accords this interpretation to 
social sanction. 

Many Bhagalpurians, however, may not be willing 
to allow our police force — at least officially — to be 
above, beyond and outside the very law they are sup- 
posed to uphold. At the same time they may still 
wish to give social sanction to the policemen who 
have protected them from dacoits! What then is to be - 
done? Only one solution offers itself to this dilemma. 
Some sections of the Indian Penal Code as well as 
the Criminal Procedure Code will have to be amend- 
ed. These amendments may not be palatable to the 
rest of India, and may have to be restricted to 
Bhagalpur. They will have to be worded in sucha 
way as to provide that henceforth policemen in 
Bhagalpur may blind, maim, or otherwise torture 
those persons they suspect of having committed, or 
being likely to commit, dacoity, rape, murder, or any 
other specified — or specifiable — offences. This will 
leave the policemen within the range of the law. If 
nothing else, they can still be asked to show that they 
really suspected the blinded men of being dacoits or 
murderers. 

Let us then ask the people of Bhagalpur, and the 
Chief Minister of Bihar, what interpretation they put 
on their “social sanction”. Between Scylla and 
Charybdis, which do they mean to prefer? Do they 
still wish to talk of social sanction? Or are the only 
possible interpretations of this pseudo-concept too 
horrendous even for them? D 
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A PAKISTANI SURVEY 


Perils 7 
of 
Dependence . 
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Pakistan has recently emerged as one of the promi- 

nent borrowers in the international capital markets. 
Hardly about two weeks had elapsed following the 
IMF’s announcement of a loan of 1.73 billion dollars, 
when there came the acnouncement about the loan of 
a relatively small sum of $ 200 million from a syndi- 
cate of 36 commercial banks of international stand- 
ing. The representatives of this syndicate also visited 
Pakistan and signed an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan on the terms and conditions of this 
loan. . 

The report indicates that it is a short-term loan 
unlike a long-term credit or a debenture issue. The 
loan carries at least two elements of surprise. In the 
first place, although the amount involved is »only 
$ 200 million, the risk of its repayment or recovery 
has been distributed among as many as 36 banks. 
The share of each bank comes to about $ 5.55 million. 
The amount could be offered by only one bank, or, 
at the most three leading banks could have mobilised 
$ 200 million very easily. 

The second element of surprise is that a relatively 
small amount of $ 200 million sent the Pakistan 
Government rather desperately to the international 
capital market and the country got indebted to as 
many as 36 commercial banks. This shows that the 
country’s foreign exchange resources have shrunk to 
a critical level, so much so that the Government was 
compelled to go to private commercial banks. 

The short-term loan, like the loan from the IMF, 
will be used in tiding over balance of payments diffi- 
culties. In other words, the loans will be used for 
financing imports of essential items. 

Thus, the major difficulties confronting the country 
are the widening deficits in the balance of payments 
and the rising debt-service liability annually. The 
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two problems are inseparably intertwined and aré 
moving in a Vicious circle. The country’s borrowings 
are increasing because we have to pay our bills to the 
countries from whom we have purchased excessively 
and sold goods to them in considerably low amounts. | 
No sooner do we take a respite after paying off 

against our purchases abroad than come into the 
picture the foreign lenders — institutions, banks and 


“governments of creditor countries demanding pay- 


ment of current instalments, known as debt-servicing. 
Here arises the need for asking the foreign lenders 
for the postponement of current instalment payments, 
which is described as rescheduling. 

Thus, both the above obligations have been increas- 
ing fast during the past few years, although export 
earnings and remittances from overseas Pakistanis 
have also registered spectacular increases. The 
increase in borrowings to fill the foreign exchange 
resource gap might have made a positive contribution 
to other spheres of the economy, but its disturbing 
aspect is the sharp increase at the same time, in our 
annual debt-servicing, which hit the peak at $ 896 
million during 1979-80, showing a ‘4 per cent 
increase from the previous year’s amount of Rs. 583 
million — about 139 per cent higher than Rs. 375 
million in 1977-78. The amount of debt-servicing for 
1979-80 worked out to as high as 38 per cent of our 
export earnings in the same year. This shows serious 
erosions into our export receipts by debt-service 
liability. 

The .issue of rescheduling of our foreign debts to 
the extent of $ 250 million to $ 300 million per 
annum has pushed us into an unnerving exercise of 
approaching the creditor countries every now and 
then while the governments of leading creditors, viz., 
USA, West Germany, France and Japan, have been 
forcing all the time a postponement of this issue to a 
more appropriate occasion. Meanwhile, Pakistan is 
confronted with the task of raising new foreign loans 
for footing the import bill and also to pay the annual 
instalments against the old loans. This explains the 
recent: borrowings of $ 1.73 billion from the IMF and 
$ 200 million from 36 international commercial 
banks. 

The loan from the IMF sanctioned to Pakistan 
out of the extended fund will be disbursed in three 
years and the first instalment will be available to 
Pakistan in 1981. The loan carries an interest rate at 
6% per cent per annum and is repayable in 10 years, 
The repayment will commence six months after the 
disbursement of the first instalment. The loan is 
meant strictly for balance of payments support to 
Pakistan. 

In simple language, the loan is expected to be 
utilised by Pakistan for increasing its shopping from 
abroad in addition to clearing the existing dues (pay- 
ment gap) to foreign sellers of goods and services to 
this country. The reports. indicate that one of the 
conditions atfached to the IMF loan is that Pakistan 
would further liberalise its imports of all sorts of goods 
while import substitution would be restricted to 
cement, fertilisers and edible oil, which are projects of 
long gestation period. 

Andiscriminate imports from abroad crippled indus- 
trial growth in the country by turning the existing 
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industrial units sick and causing a slowdown in the 
. pace of investment for the establishment of new units. 
Imports at dumping prices in many items eroded the 
viability of many industrial units which were engaged 
in the production of the range of products in which 
imports were also allowed. 

As to how more liberal the import policy can be 
made is incomprehensible when we find that our 
imports include simple items like paperpins and clips 
in addition to larger plants and machinery. It is only 
due to liberal imports that balance of payments 
deficits have been widening each year during the past 
few years. The current account deficit of Rs. 11,929 
million in 1979-80 has proved to be the largest ever, 
and compared discouragingly with the preceding 
year’s deficit of Rs. 11,026 million. The largest-ever 
account deficit in 1979-80 is all the more disturbing 
in view of the fact that remittances from overseas 
Pakistanis established a new peak at Rs. 18,375 
million as compared to the previous year’s Rs. 14,812 
million. 

The current account deficit, however, was, by and 
large, wiped out through an increased inflow of long- 


New-look BJP 
(Continued from page 6) 


who in a note submitted to the National Executive 
meeting at Bombay ridiculed it in no uncertain terms. 
There was stir all round. She was however , prevailed 
upon not to press her objection. In the delegates’ 
session, about half a dozen delegates sought amend- 
ment to replace socialism by Ramrajyavad or Samata- 
vad, One delegate while seeking amendment described 
socialism as a ‘‘fraud”. What is worth noting is that 
all those who spoke against Socialism were profusely 
applauded. And finally, Bhai Mahavir, a distinguish- 
ed RSS stalwart was brought in to defend Gandhian 
Socialism: the RSS ranks, so heavily represented, 
would trust Bhai Mahavir more than other VIPs at 
the Convention. . 

The BJP chief Vajpayee did try to define the speci- 
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term capital from abroad in the shape of loans, 
grants and investments amounting to Rs. 11,213 
million, which preponderdntly consisted of loans 
from abroad. 

Thus the imports which hit the new peak at Rs. 
46.9 billion in 1979-80 under the liberalised import 
policy, seem to exert the main upsetting influence on 
the country’s foreign exchange resource position. It 
is only due to indiscriminate pursuit of importing all 
types of goods from abroad that Pakistan has been 
forced to borrow from all quarters for equalising the 
balance of payments gaps. 

While efforts continue to discourage imports of 
non-essential items; the rising prices’ of petroleum, 
edible oil and certain other basic raw materials have 
been pressing considerable amount of burden on 
Pakistan’s balance of payments position. Pakistan is 
not the only exception to face such a problem. What 
is important to note is its credit-worthiness in the 
international market which would be evident from the 
fact that in a bid to raise $ 100 million from inter- 
national banks, it was offered $ 300 million and 
accepted $ 200 million. O i 
fics of his party’s approach on the tricky issues like 
Gandhian Socialism and Positive Secularism, Fof 
reasons best known to him, this remained confined 
to the published Presidential Address which was 
different from the one he actually delivered at the 
convention orally. Effort has been made in this 
Address to underline how Gandhian Socialism is dif- 
ferent from that of the known Marxist variety. The 
simple explanation given by Vajpayee to the pressmen 
who remained curious to comprehend the Gandhian 
Socialism of BJP variety was that Gandhism meant 
“decentralisation of economy” and socialism meant 
“poor man to be the centre of all economic activity.” 
His more vigorous attempt was not to allow it to be 
confused with the Marxist variety, which according 
to him, is more marked by negatism than. a positive 
outlook on this subject. 

A party, especially in the case of BJP, trying to 
project itself as a ‘‘national alternative’? has to con- 
tend with the handicaps which the erstwhile Jana 
Sangh suffered. For instance, despite all its strenuous’ 
efforts, the Jana Sangh had failed to register a break-. 
through among the minorities, the scheduled castes 
and area-wise in the South, north and north-east or 
for that matter in most of the non-Hindi States — for 
South India, the Jana Sangh was a party of the north; 
for the scheduled castes, a party of the upper castes 
especially Brahmins; and for the minorities, a party 
of Hindu chauvinists. The non-Hindi, population 
abhored it for its ardent advocacy of Hindi. 

It may be said that at the Bombay convention, the 
BJP did try to break some of these barriers. For 
instance, BJP General Secretary Sikandar Bakht 
while moving the political resolution spoke in chaste 
Urdu. Speakers were free to speak in English and 
M.M. Joshi gave a brief rendering of Hindi speeches 
of delegates in English “for the benefit of ,delegates 
from the South”. Chagla’s speech in English was 
heard in pin-drop silence. For one thing, he was all 
praise for Vajpayee. More important was that, he 
gave a clean chit to the Jana Sangh even while refer- 
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wing to the prevailing doubts about the communal ori- 
-mtation of RSS. This certainly provided the neces- 
«sary morale booster for the BJP leaders. 
Probably the most daring part was that for the first 
mime from sucha platform as the BJP, a delegate 
“from Goa, Datta Naik, had the courage to plead 
hough politely and in undertone, that his party 
should not insist on cow-slaughter ban since beef- 

“cating was in vogue in his part of the country. No 
protests came from any quarter, may be few had 
actually understood what was being advocated by 
Naik. But it was there. 

This flexibility apart, one could not miss the exis- 
tence of a strong under-current of old outlook, which 
would continue to impede the BJP advance in its bid 
to make a dent into the hitherto forbidden segments 
of population for it and the former Jana Sangh. 

` The case in point was the plea made by the former 
Rajasthan Janata Minister Mahboob Ali that the 
minorities have some specific problems and the BJP 
should not brush them aside. His was a solitary voice 
in the entire house. None of the delegates raised any 
objection to what Ali said. But the under-current 
surfaced when Sikander Bhakht in his reply to the 
debate on political resolution sought to debunk 
Mehboob Ali and warned such people not to fall into 
the “Indira trap” by raising such bogeys. The dele- 
gates applauded Sikander Bhakht in full measure. By 
taking such a blatant stand on such a delicate issue 
did Sikander Bakht help refurbish his party’s image 
vis-a-vis minorities? It is doubtful. He did gladden 
the hearts of delegates who could not but be seeped 
in the “ideology” which Vajpayee and Advani seem- 
ed to be trying to transform into “idealism” of sorts. 

Similar was the solitary voice of Shiv Narain Sar- 
sonia, a former Jana Sangh-Janata MP from Delhi, 
who determinedly pleaded in favour of reservations 
for the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, in a 
gathering where almost all the preceding speakers 
had forcefully pleaded against it or pleaded for re- 
servations for the poor belonging to all castes. There 
was sporadic clapping from the floor, wanting him to 
shut up. Sarsonia remained adamant: upper castes 
‘should not get upset in three decades over ‘reserva- 
tions’, particularly when they had kept the scheduled 
caste Harijans socially untouchables and economi- 
cally suppressed for thousands of years, he asserted. 
Have you bothered to know what part of the prescri- 
bed percentage of reservation in services has been 
filled up, he pungently asked. Clapping spread wider. 
He remained undeterred. Finally, Sarsonia in an 
ironical tone said: Indira Gandhi might be mis- 
using Harijans but she atleast talks about them while 
here you are not prepared to even listen about them. 
This was rather a hit below the belt for Vajpayee who 
was caught between the growing resentment among 
the delegates on one side, and passionate but incon- 
venient pleading by Sarsonia, on the other. Vajpayee 
ruefully remarked, such things cannot be said from 

this stage. 

In the sphere of economic policy-making, for dis- 
cerning observers, the deliberations at Bombay would 
not have meant much despite Bhairon Singh Shekha- 
wat’s eloquent exposition of the achievements of the 
former Rajasthan Janata Government under his 
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helmsmanship, if Kanwarlal Gupta in his reply to 
the debate on Economic Policy Statement had not 
thickly underlined the importance of land reforms for 
transforming the rural set-up. It was refreshing to 
hear from him that implementation of this vital eco- 
nomic issue would go a long way towards alleviating 
unemployment among the rural landless. He also 
stressed the importance of organising the landless and 
poor peasants in this regard. The BJP emphasis on 
land reforms coupled with Antyoday and Food-for- 
Work Programme was indicative of the leadership’s 
intentions to break its isolation from rural India. The 
question however would remain whether it can break 
through the resistence of its own base which is 
largely confined to the limited landed gentry. Once, 
during the SVD regime in Bihar in late sixties the 
erstwhile Jana Sangh Ministers had threatened blood- 
bath if such a course was adopted by their govern- 
ment, and more recently under the Janata regime 
land reforms issue had completely gone by default. 

In their southward thrust, the BJP leaders beliéve 
that CPM’s sectarianism would go a long way to help 
them advance in Kerala. To boost the morale of its 
unit in the forbidden part of the country, the call for 
collecting funds from every State unit was issued and 
it was also announced that the first meeting of the 
BJP National Council would be held a few months 
later somewhere in Kerala, which would be an occa- 
sion for it to demonstrate its strength there. 

In its foreign policy outlook, the BJP seems to be 
putting all its eggs in the Afghan basket and exoner- 
ating China, Pakistan and USA for everything that 
they may or may not do in'this region or in the 
Indian Ocean, though the posture of friendship 
with the Soviet Union has not been abandoned. As a 
friend of Soviet Union, the BJP wanted the Indira 
Government to ask the Soviet Government to imme- 
diately withdraw its troops from Afghanistan because 
like the Western powers, more specially the USA, the 
BJP too believes that Soviet troops in Afghanistan 
are the source of all the tensions in the region and 
constituted a set-back to detente as well. 

From Bombay, the BJP has emerged as a national 
force but it will have to go a long way before it can 
transform itself into a party which can style itself 
Gandhian Socialist and secular even of a “positive” 
variety. Both its friends and critics would be closely 
watching the future march of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party putting on its New Look at Bombay.) (Jan 3) 
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Indian’ Ocean (Continued from page 10) 


nuclear weapons in the hands of a few nuclear 
weapon powers. ‘It also creates a protectorate of the 
nuclear weapon powers over the non-nuclear weapon 
powers through a system of security guarantees. 

In its resolution 1 (I) of 1946, the UN General 
Assembly declared that all weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, especially nuclear weapons, should be eliminat- 
ed. Any legitimisation of nuclear weapons alone, 
among the four categories of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion (atomic, biological, chemical and radiological), 
will be a retrograde step. For these reasons, India/ 
has opposed the South Asian nuclear weapon free 
zone proposal. 

The only nuclear weapon free zone — the Latin 
American one — is in a well-demarcated area where 
all the countries are members of a security pact (the 
Rio Pact) and a political grouping (the Organisation 
of American States). They also have a shared per- 
ception of security threat. For a region which had 
been used to the Monroe. doctrine for over a century 
and a half and the Rio Pact for over a quarter ofa 
century it was easy enough to accept external guar- 
antees. The Latin American nuclear free zone is a 
unique development not capable of being repeated 
elsewhere. 

_ While SALT-II in its present form or with any 
minor modifications is not likely to have an impact 


on the arms race in the Indian Ocean area, SALT-III , 


which envisages a reduction in weapons and platforms 


may have an impact, though it is too early to predict ` 


precisely the nature of impact, with larger missile- 
firing submarines coming into service, advances made 
in the anti-submarine” warfare technology, one pos- 
sibility is that missile-firing submarines will be kept 
close to the shores of the country concerned behind 
aline of maritime defence which will be difficult to 
penetrate with anti-submarine war technology. The 
other possibility is with their longer endurance the 
future large submarines may try to lose themselves in 
wide ocean spaces far away from the shores of their 
own country as well as their adversary in order to 
make detection of their locations as difficult as possi- 
ble. If the former were to happen, it will be a posi- 
tive factor for the Indian Ocean littoral, but if the 
latter were to happen the impact will be negative. 
The Indian Ocean talks and the conventional arms 
transfer talks between the two super-powers are re- 
lated to the relative emphasis the US places on coun- 
tering Soviet as against non-Soviet threat. The larger 
the latter factor looms in US perception, the less are 
the chances of talks being sustained and brought to a 
successful conclusion. a 
A development not taken adequate note of both 
nationally and internally is the initiative taken by 
India and a numbex of other countries to declare 
that the use of nuclear weapons would be a violation 
of the Charter of the UN and a crime against 
humanity and that the use of nuclear weapons should 
therefore be prohibited pending nuclear disarma- 
ment. This resolution was voted in the UN General 
Assembly in 1978 — 103 votes in favour, 18 against 
(the NATO, Australia, New Zealand, Ireland and 
. France), 18 abstentions (the Warsaw Pact, the three 
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European neutrals, Sweden, Finland, Austria, EA 
Salvador, Gabon, Israel, Japan, Nicaragua andl 
Spain) and 11 absentees (including China). This yeaw 
112 nations (including China) voted in favour of the 
same resolution. Nineteen nations voted against (18 
of 1978 and Japan) and 14 abstained (mostly Warsaw 
Pact countries). The remaining few absented them- 
selves. This resolution presumably owes its origin te 
the Ethiopian resolution 1653 (XVI) of 1961 which 
declared that the use of nuclear and thermonuclear 
weapons should be prohibited and that the use of these 
weapons was contrary to the spirit, letter and aims of 
the Charter. It was adopted by 55 votes to 20, with 
26 abstentions. At that stage, the USSR voted im 
favour of the resolution while the US, UK and 
France voted against. In view of the fact that the 
USSR voted for the resolution in 1961 and now the 
Chinese have voted in favour, it should be possible to 
persuade the USSR and the Warsaw Pact also to vote 
in favour in the next session. 

This effort in the UN should be viewed along with. 
the publication of the UN study on nuclear weapons: 
and the growing realisation that nuclear wars are not 
fightable except as an act of total annihilation as 
well as the eroding credibility in the’ doctrine of 
deterrence. Certain doctrines which are not accepted 
at one point of time by mankind get accepted under 
different circumstances. For instance, slavery was an 
acceptable institution only hundred and twenty years 
ago and is now acrime against humanity. Similarly, 
when India took its complaint against South Africa 
to the UN it was in a woeful minority, but after a 
prolonged and sustained struggle, apartheid became a 
crime against humanity. It was unfortunate that bet- 
ween 1961 and 1978 the point about depriving 
the nuclear weapons of their legitimacy was not pre- 
sed in the UN. Our aim should be to isolate the 
votaries of nuclear weapons and decondition the 


` populations of the industrialised countries who have 


been brainwashed over the last thirty-five years that 
nuclear weapons, through the doctrine of deterrence, 
have preserved peace and stability in the industrial- 
ised areas of the world. The goal isto declare the 
entire globe a nuclear weapon free zone and ban’ 
nuclear weapons through a universally applicable 
convention on the lines the biological weapons have 
been outlawed. It is going to be a long and hard 
struggle. 

In the light of the above analysis, it is possible to 
have a three-pronged strategy for disarmament: (i) 
To promote an international conference on energy 


„security with particular reference to availability of 


fuel resources from existing sources, especially the 
gulf. Our Prime Minister’s suggestion of a conference 
of producers and consumers and Brezhnev’s proposals 
may be fitted into the agenda of such a conference. 
(ii) To sensitise the non-aligned nations, and speci- 
ally the Indian Ocean littoral nations, to the risks 
involved in the new cold war and the dimension of 
countering non-Soviet threat in the Indian Ocean 
strategy of the United States. (iii) To pursue the 
initiative of outlawing nuclear weapons, declaring the 
entire globe a nuclear weapon free zone and towards 
conclusion of an international convention prohibiting 
the use of nuclear weapons. O 
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Indira’s Year of Trial 


AX the song and dance about the 
Congress-I’s one year in office —- well 
and truly orchestrated — sound incong- 
ruous. going by what the country has 


undergone in the last twelve months. 


- The deterioration in the general econo- 
mic condition of the masses during this 
period is too glaring to be glossed over 
even by a charismatic leadership. Repeti- 
tion of the allegation that all our persisting 
and increasing socio-economic problems 
are entirely due to the brief inglorious 
Janata-Lok Dal interlude is becoming tire- 
some, if not irritating. There is no point in 
the Prime Minister or her servile flock pre- 
tending to be angels sent down only a year 
ago to set things right in this unfortunate 
land. The party that Indira Gandhi now 
runs Virtually single-handed was in power 
for many years before the 1977 electoral 
upset — including twenty months of Emer- 
gency Raj — and is again in power with a 
massive majority at the Centre-and in most 
States. They can hardly escape sharing 


responsibility for the current state of the 
_ nation. Passing the buck is an old game, 
it does not pay, the buck has to stop some- 
pee necessarily at the Prime Minister’s 
, door. 


In Bombay on January 13 Indira Gandh! 
declared dramatically that 1981 would be 
“a year of trial” for all sections of the 
nation and that “discipline of hard work 
and self-restraint’’ would alone help us as 
a nation to cross the hump. Nobody can 
quarrel with pious sentiments like these. 
The question is whether Indira Gandhi 
and the Governments run by her rubber- 
stamp party have done anything to observe 
and implement the lofty norms she is lay- 
ing down from Olympian heights for al 
sections in the country. The past year 
hardly bears testimony to any such effort. 
The reverse is true in practically all spheres 


‘of life. We are seeing enough of the kind 


of “discipline” and “self-restraint’”’ that 
prevails in her own party to see that her 
clarion call to the rest of the nation cannot 
catry conviction. 

` The New Year began with an appeal 
from the Prime Minister to the Opposition 
parties to cooperate with her party and 
Government to solve national problems. 
But the appeal could hardly sound earnest 
in the context of the vitriolic salvoes she 


and many of the leading lights of her 


entourage have been firing from their vant- 
age poe at an already weak and confus- 
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ed Opposition which is hardly in a position 
to offer any kind of serious challenge at 
the moment to those entrenched in power. 
The performance of those Opposition par- 
ties which got a chance to unite and run 
the administration was certainly deplorable; 
and the way they are running about seek- 
ing ways of regaining credibility in order 
to regain power is even more deplorable. 

But to accuse the Opposition of coming 
in the way of any radical transformation 
that Indira Gandhi may be aiming to bring 
about in the country is just too ludicrous 
for words. The charge, judging by what is 
going on in different parts of the country, 
from the North-East to the North-West to 
the deep South, is meant only to justify 
the aggressive attitude towards the work- 
ing people in both rural and urban areas 
which has been very much in evidence. And 
also to cover up the benefits being confer- 
red without respite, at the cost of the poor 
and middle classes, on the big industrial 
houses and the rich farmers, not to speak 
of multinationals and their local agents. 

Both the Prime Minister and the Finance 
Minister have been telling us, with a 
brazenness that is breathtaking, that infla- 
tion has been more or less contained, that 
the economy is back on the rails, as if we 
are well on the road toa surfeit of milk 
and honey. Even as they tell the public 
that prices are coming under control, they 
keep announcing further instalments of 
dearness allowance to Government emp- 
loyees—and who does not know that the 
instalments are directly linked to prevailing 
prices? 

The Home Minister tells us about the 
ideal police force he has in mind even 
while reports keep coming in about police 
atrocities in different parts of the land. It 

‘can be argued, with justification, that what 
is going on in the shape of violence against 
the weaker sections is a continuation of 
what went on under Janata rule; but 
despite its miserable failures on most 
fronts, the Janata, as it was then, could 
also claim to have inherited a great deal 
from Indira Gandhi’s earlier long spell in 
office. Who is to be blamed for the tensions 
and agitations in Assam, for example, 
which did not erupt suddenly out of 
nothing? Who is responsible for the Gov- 
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ernment’s dependence on the armed forces 
for keeping things going in the North- 
East, instead of consolidating popular 
support and securing the local people’s 
involvement and participation in economic 
development of the region? Who is to 
blame for Baghpat or Bhagalpur or 
Moradabad? There is readiness to come 
to terms with the agitating rich farmers but 
not to deal with either industrial unrest or 
with the crying human problems of agri- 
cultural workers and the unemployed, not 
to speak of helpless women and children 
who become victims of all forms of vand- 
alism, private and officially inspired. 

The Prime Minister and the Congress-I 
must consider carefully whether they have 
got their priorities right, whether the con- 
duct of those installed in office has been 
such as to inspire confidence among the 
people that the country will be made to 
move forward in the right direction. Apart 
from what was done ornot done in 1980, 
take a look at what is being done right 
now. The growth over the years of a paral- 
lel economy of black money is one of the 
notorious landmarks of the economic deve- 
lopment of this country. At least from the 
time of the Kaldor report there have been 
feeble attempts to unearth the black money 
that has been corrupting public life and 
corroding the national economic structure, 
such as it is. What is most striking is the 
fact that there has been no swoop on 
holders of such money, particularly: the 
big sharks, of whose identity the authorities 
are surely not unaware. The attempt has 
invariably been to persuade these enemies 
of the nation to get their black money con- 
verted into white painlessly. 

The latest offer is perhaps the most out- 
rageous of all the steps taken so far in this 
direction. If you have a heavy load of 
black money, just buy Bearer Bonds under 
the new Ordinance, and all the crimes you 
committed to corner the money, including 
tax evasion, will be forgotten and forgiven. 
Is this the way to deal with economic cri- 
minals, the Thugs and Pindaris who have 
made a mockery of all planning and have 
reduced Government itself to a mockery? 
For the power-wielders this may appear 
quite moral since it is black money that 
has enabled them to fight and win elections; 
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this is true of Janata Raj even asit is true 
of Congress-I Raj. What reliance can be 
placed in a Government that places a pre- 
mium on cheating of the public exchequer? 

There are some defenders of the faith 
who would blame all ills on “the system”. 
Why is it that those who with alacrity 
dJaunch a tirade against workers, tribals 
and others, and particularly against the 


Opposition, for allegedly coming in the ` 


way of national progress, do nothing to 
correct “the system” if that is what really 
comes in the way of working miracles of 
national resurgence? If the “Government 
That Works” does not come into being, is 
the “system” to blame? And what is this 
“system” we are all talking so much 
about? It is clearly the system of institu- 
tionalised exploitation of the poor people 
who do all the work and who form the 
majority and who are the producers of 
national wealth, from farm produce to 
factory products. This system helps the 
ruling classes. Who then would want to 
change it? And how? The plea for a 
changeover to the Presidential system, now 
disowned by the Congress-I President who 
is also the Prime Minister, is by no means 
meant as a'change in the system of exploit- 
ation, of maintenance of the affluent few 
at the cost of the deprived majority. 
While referring to the question of black 
money and ways of dealing with it, the 
Prime Minister said there were both plus 
and minus points. In the case of one year 
of her stewardship after resumption of the 
Prime Ministership early last year, one 
sees more minus points than plus points. 
One does not see signs of vision and deter- 
mination in terms of fulfilling the many 
promises — like ending unemployment, 
minimising poverty, ending discrimination, 
reorganising the rural economy on an 
equitable basis, providing conditions for 
decent living for all Indians. No one 
would like to underestimate the work done 
on the economic front since Independence; 
but no one can ignore the glaring fact that 
most of the gains from the building of the 
infrastructure and from economic develop- 
ment generally have been cornered by the 


privileged few. This is something that has ` 


nothing to do with caste or even commu- 
nity. Reservations, for example, may have 
helped a handful of people from the ranks 
of the traditionally underprivileged, but 
this handful has become. more or less a 


part of the exploiting elite. The basic prob- 
lem remains. 

A national consensus on basic social and economic 
policies, if it can be evolved, might be welcome, but 
the question has first to be answered whether sucha 
consensus will not merely reflect the shared aims of 
the elite classes, without bringing in the poverty- 
stricken masses. If Indira Gandhi is serious — it is 
good to remember, as Y.B. Chavan has pointed out, 
that she “still enjoys the goodwill of a vast section of 
people”? — she can work out solutions to most of 
the problems. both short-term and: long-range solu- 
tions, with the cooperation of the people themselves. 
But this ‘would require on her part a clear demar- 
cation vis-a-vis the exploiting minority. And that is 
not easy.. for her party, as also some of the Opposi- 
tion parties, are prisoners of these very sections. 
She can begin by stopping the attack on the working 
class, and looking into the causes of agitations 
instead of condemning all agitations because they 
give her a headache. 

That the present Government has done well on the 
foreign policy front is beyond question; much of the 
harm done to our non-aligned status and to our 
national self-respect under the Janata dispensation has 
been undone. There is a more balanced and rational 
approach to international affairs, from Kampuchea 
to West Asia via Afghanistan. There is welcome 
readiness to tell the World Bank where: it gets off, 
but then this is offset by deals with certain multi- 
nationals wh‘ch to many smack of corruption some- 
where, perhaps quite high up. The invitation to 
foreign private capital to invade the sensitive oil 
public sector is, by all counts, a retrograde step. Even 
granting that foreign policy is being pursued pro- 
perly — a partial truth — Nehru’s injunction about 


-the correlationship between foreign policy and 


domestic policies needs to be remembered and acted 
upon. 

A difficult year lies ahead, as the Prime Minister 
has said, and it is possible to see that we havea 
difficult decade ahead of us. But the difficulties can- 
not be overcome by the kind of attitude displayed 
when it is said, by the Prime Minister of all people, 
while dealing with the question of police behaviour. 
(National Herald January 14), that “similar problems 
are encountered also by many other countries 
and the tendency of organised groups and head- 
strong individuals to flout the law is unfortunately 
increasing”. 

Can it be that she has forgotten the lessons of 
Emergency? If so, it would be unfortunate for the 
future of the country. Massive problems such as we 
face cannot be solved by tall talk or poppycock 
about massive power not being enough to get things 
done. Nor can they be solved by deliberately sowing 
Centre-State discord with a view to gaining monopoly 
of power. 

The time for alibis is long past. The time for 
action on behalf of the people is here. Those who 
fail the people at this crucial hour can be accused of 
betraying the country. The alternative, let us beware, 
is action by the people — even if it takes them time 
to organise themselves effectively — to secure “jus- 
tice, social, economic and political” promised in the 
Constitution. 

‘ CN. Chitta Ranjan 
January 14 





Pulling 


Down 


Barriers . 


N the face of it, there is noth- 
ing new in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s assurance that Hindi will 
not be imposed on any State or 
region. She made the categorical 


statement at the valedictory func-’ 


tion of the impressive week-long 
World Tamil Conference at 
Madurai, ancient home of the 
last of the three Tamil Sangams 
which were centres of cultural 
regeneration and development 
long. centuries ago. 

What Indira Gandhi said was es- 
sentially a reiteration of Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s famous assurance on the 
subject, given to allay the genuine 
fears generated among the people 
of the non-Hindi States by the 
aggressive, and often belligerent, 
advocacy of Hindi as the sole 
national language by influential 
and vocal fanatics in the North. 
So long as Nehru was alive, the 

people of the non-Hindi States felt 
secure, content that nothing would 
be done to force any language 
down their throats or to tamper 
with their own separate arid iden- 
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‘tifiable traditions and cultures 


forming an integral part of the 
many-splendoured national mosaic 
of India. The faith in Nehru was 
such that the attempts of some 
anti-Hindi fanatics, as in Tamil 


. Nadu, made little impact. 


i 


It was soon after Nehru’s death 
that the fears surfaced again, 
thanks mainly to the late Lal 
Bahadur  Shastri’s 
and ill-conceived pronouncement 
about switch-over to Hindi, which 
touched off violence and rioting, 


especially in parts of the South, 


Shastri had to beat a hasty retreat 
and renew Nehru’s pledge on the 
sensitive language issue. But he 
had shaken the faith of the non- 
Hindi States in the word of the 
Central leadership. It must in 
fairness be recalled here that even 
at that time, when the South was 
in flames, it was Indira Gandhi 
alone among the Central Minis- 
ters who had the courage to go to 
Tamil Nadu to pacify the people 
and provide a measure of credi- 
bility to the renewed assurance. 

At Madurai on January 10, the 
Prime Minister made three points 
in this connection. First, Hindi 
will not be imposed on non-Hindi- 
speaking people. “It is erroneous 
to say that there is imposition ... 
We.do not want imposition, for 
that will have the opposite effect’’. 

Second, the Centre had always 
“thought of Hindi only as a link 
language to bring people closer” 
— in other words, as an instru- 
ment or vehicle to promote 
national integration and unity in 
this vast country with its diverse 
languages, each with its own rich 
heritage, and varying cultures 
forming part of the common 
national culture holding India 
together as a nation’ state. 

And third, “the time has come 
to stop linguistic quarrels’? which 
came in the way of national integ- 
tation and which in fact meant 
that “much energy is needlessly 
spent on parochial controversy.” 

It will be readily conceded that 
what the Prime Minister spelt out, 
apart from being a firm reitera- 
tion of past assurances, represents 
the only sane approach to the 
vexed language question. Another 
aspect Indira Gandhi mentioned 
was the Centre’s continuing com- 
mitment to develop all the lan- 
guages in the country, not merely 


thoughtless _ 


itso ones listed in the Eighth Sche- 
dule. 

On January 13 in Bombay, the 
Prime Minister referred to another 
aspect of the threat to national 
integration and unity, namely, ex- 
aggerated emphasis on the “‘sons 
of the soil” idea. She called upon” 
people going to other States to 
identify themselves with the local’ 
people. 

If all this has been said before, 
the significance of the head of 
the national Government mak- 
ing these assertions and appeals at 
this time should not be lost sight of. 
Morarji Desai as Prime Minister 
did not endear himself to people 
in many areas, from the North- 
East to the South, by his mulish 
stances or arrogant sermons on 
sensitive regional, language and 
other such problems. Past experi- 
ence does not provide scope for 


` the kind of easy optimism dis- 


played by M.G. Ramachandran 
on separatist trends. It is not only 
Tamil Nadu that faces problems 
of this kind: 

` The agitation in-Assam is con- 
tinuing vigorously, upsetting the 
simple-minded calculations of 
mindless Ministers and bumbling: 
bureaucrats recklessly throwing 
cliches and paper solutions into 
the forest fire While the Union 
Government fumbles, the agita- 
tors, forgetting the human aspect 
of the vast problem that has to be 
tackled, ignoring the rights of 
other Indian citizens in their pre- 
occupation with their own griev- 
ances, make the situation more 
tough by adding to the economic 
difficulties of the North-Eastern ` 
Region and of the country as a 
whole. Sections of the Opposition 
seek to add to the confusion — Atal 
Behari Vajpayee’s seven-point 
solution and Morarji Desai’s sec- 
ret and presumably ultimate ans- 
wer to the longstanding problems 
of a long-neglected region being 
fresh examples. 

Neither Indira Gandhi and her 
party in their earlier innings at 
the Centre nor the Janata-Lok 
Dal menagerie while in office for 
a little less than three years did 
anything tangible to prevent 
alienation in the North-Eastern 
Region, not to speak of other 
parts of the country like Jharkh- 
and. For too long the tendency 
at the Centre has been to rely on 
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-the armed forces rather than on 


common sense and recognition of 
the truth that there can be no 
solution to any problem of the 
people of a region without those 
people themselves being fully 
involved. If, for instance, the 


“economic development of Assam 
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. home. 


-more ‘on caste 


had been attended to consistently, - 
as has been pointed out’by many 
eminent persons in this journal, 
the current crisis need not have 
‘arisen. After all, the pernicious 
“sons of the soil? theory is being 
‘exploited by political and other 
operators taking advantage of the 
deep frustrations arising out of 
unemployment, discrimination 
and lack of opportunities for the 
local people. The neglect and 
ill-treatment of tribal populations 
‘scattered over the country has 
been a crying shame for many 
years. Freedom has brought them 
no relief, perhaps the reverse is 
often true. Is it any surprise that 
tensions should develop? 

The chairman of the Minorities 
Commission, Justice M.R. Ansari, 


-said ealier this week that language 


was not a very relevant factor for 
the attainment of national integ- 
ration. While not questioning the 
need for a link language that 
could later become the lingua 
franca, Ansari was underlining, 
quite rightly, the dangers posed 
to national solidarity by regional- 


‘ism and communalism; he could ` 


well have added casteism to the 

list, since in recent times our poli-~ 
tical parties have relied more and 

calculations in 

the electoral and power game 

they are playing. Indira Gandhi’s 

own) party is no exception. 

The question is: Will Indira 
Gandhi abide by the spirit of what 
she said about national integration 
and unity in her Madurai and 
Bombay speeches? Or will she 
continue to preside over a party 
and an administrative structure’ 
without purpose or direction, 
leading the country deeper into 
chaos? 

Plaudits from abroad are no 
substitute for faith and hope at 
The immediate test is 
Assam, and the North-East gene- 
rally. And then other areas call 
for early attention. Nationwide, 
there are the problems of commu- 
nalism and casteism, the harass- 


_ ment and killing of the rural poor, 
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the widespread exploitation of 
the weak by the rich as well as by 
the local authorities. 

It is no easy task that faces the 
nation, And solutions can be begun 
to be found only if the Union 
Government has the political will 
to act decisively in the interests of 
the masses — that massive army 
of the poor, the starving, the 
deprived. i i 

C.N.C. 


Wintry Blasts 
from 
Washington 


HERE is a common belief in 

New Delhi that after every 
round of Indo-Soviet euphoria, 
there is readiness on the part of 
India to mend fences with the 
USA. Although this tactical ap- 
proach is not followed in a crude, 
vulgar fashion, nor does India 
agree to call its nonalignment as 
equidistance from both super- 
powers, there is no gainsaying 
about New Delhi’s anxiety not to 
be regarded as being tilted towards 
one as against the other. 

It is therefore not surprising 
that in recent weeks, particularly 
since the Brezhnev visit, the focus 
has now shifted to Indo-US rela- 
tions. Too much need not be read 
into B.K. Nehru’s call on Ronald 
Reagan since it is well known that 
before the installation of ‘a new 
Administration in Washington, 
some amount of scouting about 
its attitudes and allergies, is done 
by India — after Carter’s victory 
in November .1976, this was done 
by sending the then Foreign Sec- 
retary Jagat Mehta for a “private” 
visit to Washington — the fact 
that he carried a personal message 
to Reagan is not without signifi- 
cance, although there is nothing 
to substantiate that the new US 


` President has as yet manifested 


any warm reciprocity for Indian 
goodwill. 

In this context, the visit of a 
group of American Congressmen 
has certain relevance, particularly 
because of its interest in strategic 


developments in the Indian Ocean 
area. Its leader, Congressman 
Price who is known as a conser- 
vative specialist on US defence, 
frankly told an Indian correspon- 
dent on the eve of his departure 
from Washington: “We are con- 
cerned with matters pertaining to 
defence. And we want naturally 
to talk to our counterparts in 
other countries to see what their 
ideas are.” Obviously, policy- 
makers in Washington cannot 
wholly depend on the bluster of 
their man in New Delhi, Dr 
Subramanian Swamy. 

As reported, this Price delega- 
tion faced a frank session with 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 


-This get-together was preceded 


the day before by her curt and 
firm repudiation of the Singapore 
Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew’s 
supplication for a US-Japanese 
arms build-up in Asia, a case of a 
stooge displaying his over-zealous 
loyalty to the new US Adminis- 
tration. It was good that Indira 
Gandhi made the Indian position 
clear on all major issues that 
interest India and the USA in this 
region. 

Invariably, in the entire gamut 
of Indo-US relations, the issues 
over which differences have 
cropped up concern India’s vital 
self-interest, while they are not so 
for the USA, for whom they fall 
in the category of, what may be 
called, its global extra-territorial 
projections affecting its stand in 
relation to other countries. 

In this category Pakistan inevit- 
ably comes first. There is under- 
standable resentment in New 
Delhi at General Al Haig’s 
testimony before the US Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
during the hearings for his con- 
firmation as Reagan’s Secretary 
of State, in course of which he 
seemed to have hinted at the US 
going back to its chronic exercise 
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H.G. Wells would have loved to 
strike an optimistic note. So would 
T have. He could not help feeling “as 
if I was watching a dark curtain fall 
steadily, fold after fold; across the 
bright spectacle of hope with which 
the century opened.” Nor can I. 


—Girilal Jain in Times of India 


Sunday Review, January 11, 
1981. 
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of equating India with Pakistan, 
a position which New Delhi has 
never subscribed to, given the 
American implications of such an 
equation? In New Delhi’s per- 
ception, such a stand by the new 
American Administration would 
only help to encourage ` hot-heads 
‘in Pakistan in their bellicosity. Let 
‘it not be forgotten that President 
Zia bragged before the same dele- 
gation of American Congressmen 
last year that his Pakistan was 
the island-of stability” for the 
US in the entire arc “from Turkey 
to Vietnam.” Whether in this one 
year, General Zias mythical 
stability has eroded or not is 
“another question. 

General Haig’s testimony has 
an ominous ring. He seemed to 
disprove American criticism of 
countries that are supplying 
nuclear items to Pakistan — 
obviously to make its own bomb, 
as he made clear his preference 
‘for regional or global consider- 
ations than any ritualistic adher: 
ence to “non proliferation.” At 
the same time, he did not hesitate 
to add that he “basically was not 
comfortable with the decision” to 
send nuclear shipments to Tara- 
pur. In other words, no objection 
to Pakistan getting nuclear imports 
for its bomb from other countries, 
as against “basic” discomfort 
at India getting nuclear fuel 
under solemn contractual agree- 
‘ ment entered into by the USA 
with India in 1963. 
' While Indian hospitality has 
` permitted the American Cong- 
- ressmen to visit Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre, it is known that 
their main anxiety is to find out 
if India would go in.for a nuclear 
weapons programme — a possi- 
bility which many in India would 
press for once Pakistan explodes 
its nuclear bomb. There is little 
sign that the Reagan Administra- 
tion is bent on stopping General 
. Zia’s Bomb programme. Ja reality, 
the so-called American equation 
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‘between ' İndia and Pakistan 


. amounts .fo patent discrimination 


against India. 
Such discrimination continues 


_in other fields of national security. . 


It is to be noted that the US terms 


. for purchase of military hardware 


such as TOW missiles and hovit- 
zers got bogged not because 
of Brezhnev’s counter-offer — as 
some Indian commentators have 
tried to make out without checking 
up their facts — but because the 
American terms were so offensive 
to India’s self-respect as to make 
them unacceptable to New Delhi, 
Brezhnev or no Brezhnev. These 
included, it may be worth noting, 
the right of the American sup- 
pliers to cancel any contract in the 
event of any tension in the region, 
and that tension would be .defined 
by the US side. 

Those who take World Bank 
aid for India for granted need also 
look at the Reagan policy frame- 
work on the subject. The Washing- 
ton Post has reported that under 
Reaganu significantly, “coordina- 
tion of international economic 
policy will be in the hands of the 
National Security Council.” More 
specifically, the paper has reported 
that under the new Administra- 
tion, indications show a bias 
against multilateral aid commit- 
menis to institutions like the 
World Bank and the IMF: “‘Ins- 
tead there will be greater reliance 
on bilateral deals, which will 
frankly be used as tools in sup- 
port of short-range foreign 
policy”. In the bargain, the 
Reagan Administration may be 
frowning upon the entire concept 
of a New International Economic 
Order, under which the nonalign- 
ed countries have been throwing 
up ideas like collective self- 
reliance. 

The hard realities of Indo- 
American relationship do not 
permit’ of any compartmental ap- 


` proach: in fact this is true of all 


bilateral relations between nations, 
big or small. On balance, it is 
safer to forecast that there is 
every reason to be prepared for 
wintry blasts from the new set-up 
at Washington, instead of going 
in for a euphoria which may not 
be based on realities. 


: Analyst 
January 14 
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Poverty 
and 
Population 


SATYAPAL DANG 


e 


ONCE again loud and shrill warnings are being 

heard from various quarters about the danger of 
doom which faces India unless the problem of popul- 
ation growth is tackled on a war footing. Many intel- 
lectuals in the country believe that the family plan- 
ning programme of Sanjay Gandhi of Emergency days 
was a badly needed one for the good of the country. 
They only regret that it was made unpopular and was 
spoilt by the crudely coercive methods adopted to 
prevent “population explosion”. They argue that in 
some form or other India must have a family plan- 
ning programme on a massive scale. 

Nor is this all. Voices are being raised in favour 
of legalised compulsory 
coercion without legal backing as during Emergency). 
For instance, Prof.’ Tarun Bannerjee, out-going 
President of the All-India Obstetric and Gynaecologi- 
cal Congress, said in an interview that “legalised 
compulsory sterilisation is the only method of con- 
trolling India’s rapidly growing population”. 
(Tribune, December 30, 1980). Further, it is no secret 
that the World Bank has all along been pressing 
India to adopt effective family planning measures to 
control population. 

In actual practice, too, we seem to be heading 
towards methods that were adopted during Emer- 
gency. In Punjab, for instance, this writer has reliable 
information that officials of some departments at some 
levels are being told to fulfil sterilisation quotas or 
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sterilisation (instead of. 


face the consequences. Ọnly, this is not being said in 
writing. 

The purpose of this article is to warn that theories 
and methods which have been tried and failed miser- 
ably will not succeed one bit, even if they are backed 
by force of law. Before explaining the serious objec- 
tions, and trying to analyse past experience it needs 
to be stated that the present writer is not a supporter 
of the concept of “one mouth but two hands” and 
that he is all for a small family. 

What I object to, in the first place, is the ideology 
behind all this propaganda for ‘‘population control”. 
When it is sought to be made out that India is poor 
because of over-population and the rapid growth of 
the same, the conscious or unconscious aim is not to 
let the people know the real cause of their poverty 
even 33 years after the achievement of Independence 
— which is the capitalist path of development 
adopted by the ruling classes. When the need of the 
hour is to organise the toiling masses against the 
capitalist path, propaganda of the above type under- 
mines this task by convincing the poor man that he 
himself is responsible for his lot, that he is poor 
because he is fast multiplying, and that neither the 
ruling classes nor their policies are responsible for 
his poverty. The propaganda objectively serves the 
same purpose as is served by the theory that our 
sufferings in this life are the result of bad deeds done 
by ourselves in some earlier life. 

No lengthy arguments are needed to ;prove that it 
is just not true that India is poor because of over- 
population. If that were so, Madhya Pradesh would 
be better off than Punjab because the density of 
population in Punjab is higher than in Madhya 
Pradesh. The reality however is very different. 
Punjab has the highest. per capita income in the 


- country, while Madhya Pradesh has one of the’ 


lowest. One may also point out that there are 
countries in Africa with much less density of popul- 
ation than India but which'are much worse 


off than our country. Actually, it is not poverty 


which is the result of rapid growth of population; it 
is just the other way round. If the desirable objective 
of small family is to be achieved, poverty and its 
consequences of different types must be tackled 
effectively. India’s own experience so far proves this 
to the hilt. ` 

Crores of rupees have been spent year after year to 
propagate the benefits and advantages of a small 
family. Taking the country as a whole, most of 
these sums have gone waste. Itis a pity that many 
politicians, intellectuals and professionals, instead of 
making a deep analysis of the whole matter, throw 
up their hands in despair and reach the conclusion 
that coercion or legal compulsion is the only way out. 
It is difficult to believe that anyone should propagate 
coercion and compulsion in such a delicate sphere of 
human relationship. And yet, those who do it are 
not few. A proper arid detailed analysis of past experi- 
ence will however make it clear that the desperate 
remedy suggested is not called for; in fact, it is no 
remedy and can only boomerang as it did during 
Emergency. 

It is a fact that a small section of our population 
no longer favours big families and in actual pract'ce 
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too has small ones. : These are the egucaied middle 
class ‘people, especially when both husband and wife 
are working. There are any number of such couples 
who do not want and do not have more than two 
children. On the other ‘hand, the norm among the 
poor remains the big family. The reasons for this 
contrast are obvious. In the case of the poor, children 
(male ones) are the only old-age security, and how 
many of the total will survive till then is uncertain. An 
educated middle class working couple, on the other 
hand, have the means to ensure proper health for 


their children and are also likely to have such old-age . 


securities as pension, provident fund, savings, etc. 
And an educated working woman does not like and 
cannot afford to be a breeding machine. 

The point sought to be made out here is also borne 
out by the experience of Kerala. As noted by Pran 
Chopra in an article in the Indian Express (November 
6 and 7, 1980), “The birth rate (in. Kerala) is signifi- 
cantly lower (than the all-India one), and that despite 
the fact that Kerala has never: practised high-gear 
family planning, let alone punitive or even coercive 
measures for enforcing birth control.” 

The birth rate in Kerala has been falling at the 
rate of one point per year, from 39 in 1961 to 26.5 
in 1974. “As against the country’s birth rate of 31 
per thousand, Kerala has already brought it down to 
24.2. In a couple of years the target of 21 suggested 
by WHO for India as a whole by 2000 A D may be 
attained.” (Indian Express editorial, July 10, 1980). 

Thomas Mathai in an article (Indian Express, 
September 9, 1980) has noted that the population 





growth rate,for Kerala has been the lowest in India.” i 
The reasons for this are not far to seek. There is gene- 
ral agreement that these are as follows: 

Literacy in Kerala is the highest in India, 69 per 
cent against the national average of 34 per cent (1971 
çenses). Kerala is also on top where women’s educa- 
tion is concerned. 

“The Keralite’s native sense of cleanliness and 
hygiene has also made its significant contribution to 
the standard of health. The State Government for 
its part has covered every panchayat with a dispen- 
sary (at least one) which again is a record for the 
country” (Indian Express, July 10, 1980). Infant 
mortality in Kerala is only 56 against 129 for all 
India as of 1976, and expectation of life at birth has 
improved to 61 for men and 64 for women, again a 
record for the country. 

“The per capita consumption of calories in rural 
Kerala is almost half that in Punjab. Yet the rural 
infant mortality rate and rural crude death rate is 50 
per cent lower. The key to the riddle is also the same 
old one: a more equal distribution of what nourish- 
ment there is, which is ensured by a double me- 
thod...”’ One, the system of well composed free meal 
at school for children in the age group of 6 to 10, 
second, a public distribution system of fair-price shops 
which covers practically every household, rural or 
urban. 

The example of Kerala thus disproves the theory 
that coercive methods of birth prevention are needed 
for controlling the growth of population. It also 

(Continued on page 25) 


Family Planning: 
Who Cares ? 


VIMAL 
BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


T Year of the Child and the 
Year of the Woman are both 
over. Tall talk about the ‘Decade’ 
of both categories may be impor- 

‘tant to the seminar and confer- 
ence wallahs, perhaps also to 
newspaper leader-writers. But to 
‘the majority of women and chil- 
dren in this country neither the 
‘Year’ nor the ‘Decade’? means 
very much. 

Take just one subject — family 
planning — which affects both 
woman and child. Family plan- 
ning for a while was a dirty word 
but has now been ‘rehabilitated’. 
Whether it is FP or FW (Family 
Welfare), targets and performance 
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„centage 


are thought of in terms of rupees 
(crores), number of sterilisations, 
number of loops inserted, per- 
rise/fall in birth rate, 
percentage rise/fall in maternal/ 
infant mortality rate—and perhaps 
‘per capita consumption’ of con- 
traceptives. 

When the whole thing is looked 
at in individual human terms, it 
becomes clear how realities are 
shrouded in statistics. The first 
and most important point is that 
the need to space births and res- 
trict families is a simple economic 
reality. In a sense, it does not 
have to be spelt out especially to 
the urban poor who live it every 
minute of their lives. Among 


working class women engaged in ` 


daily-wage labour or domestic 
service, the fact that they are 
illiterate and perhaps cannot even 
count has not prevented them 
from being strongly motivated to 
restrict their families. What is 
utterly lacking is a system that 
caters to their specific needs: As 
long as such a system is not 
made available, all the statistics 
flaunted in learned theses will 
only remaina callous symbol of 


all that has been left undone. 

Take two very typical examples 
of working class women, earning 
a bare livelihood, slogging from 
dawn to night, who not only 
don’t enjoy: maternity leave but 
are actually ‘not entitled to any 
sort of leave — not even the 
weekly off day. 

Anima, who lives in a Calcutta 
slum, is probably in her thirties 
(she has no notion how old she 
is) and has a child aged seven. 
Her husband makes no contribu- 
tion to the running of the house- 
hold and spends his money on 
‘satta? — the local gambling 
racket. Anima is determined to 
see her child through school and 
denies herself pitifully to give him 
some ordinary: benefits.— nothing 
more than spartan food and 
clothing and a monthly school 


. fee of Rs 7. Two years ago, when 


she found herself expecting again, 
she desperately wanted an abor- 
tion. Another delivery meant a 
couple of months’ wageless leave, 
and in any case she simply could 
not afford to bring up one more 
child. 

She was told by the doctor at . 
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the Government hospital in her 
locality that since she had only 
one child, she was not entitled to 
an abortion. But the doctor 
assured her that she could be 
sterilised after the second child 
was born. When it came to the 
crunch, no sterilisation was done. 
The reason? The husband’s signa- 
ture was needed, and the husband 
refused.'On what grounds? He 
has a theory that such an opera- 
tion will affect longevity and he 
wants his wife to live long and 
earn. 

Admittedly, people like Anima 
should be regularly using contra- 
ceptives. But to what extent is it 
feasible? The pill is too expensive 
and it needs a certain level of 
medical supervision as well as a 
degree of literacy. It is not appro- 
priate for the likes of Anima. 
When she is short of cash — and 
she often is — contraceptives 
would occupy bottom place in her 


list of priorities. Besides, half the ' 


time she does not even know 
which day of the week it is and is 
capable of messing up her pill 
schedule. 

The loop has had so; much 
adverse publicity she would shrink 
from it. Asked why she won’t 
try it, she cites a long list of 
‘cases’ in her mohalla of women 

_who had themselves fitted with 
the loop, suffered, and had it 
removed. 

Methods calling for the co- 
operation of her husband are out 

-of the question. Anima’s is a 
typical case, representative of 
hundreds of the urban poor, 
where motivation is overwhelming 
but no solutions are within reach. 
Unless the law makes it a 
women’s sole right to decide on 
sterilisation.as well as -gives her, 
- rather than her doctor, the final 
say on abortion, people like 
Anima will continue to be unjustly 
left out of the purview of family 
planning measures. 

Even in the matter of abortion, 
the advice she got from her doctor 
is not necessarily the sort of 

_ advice a well-to-do woman would 
get from hers. For the rich, there is 
abortion for the asking. Not that 
this is the most desirable solution 
to -unwanted pregnancies. But 
when many of the criteria 
required to opt for abortion are in 
evidence, a woman like Anima 
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ought to be in a position to com- 
pel a doctor to give weight to her 
viewpoint. Instead, she is brushed 
aside on the strength of a single 
criterion which in practical terms 
is more valid when applied to 
middle-class and well-to-do sec- 
tions. 

As it happened, Anima’s child 
was born premature and died 
within a month and a half of its 
birth. Further, as things stand, 
she has no protection against the 
same episode repeating itself all 
over again — and at the end of 
another pregnancy she still would- 
n’t be able to get herself sterilised, 

Her husband of course has no 
motivation to volunteer for the 
operation. He does not have to 
worry about finding the means to 
maintain an increasing family. 
As long as he has the right to pre- 
vent his wife from being operated 
upon, he is at liberty to go on 
producing children and suffer no 
consequences himself. 

This case study is no isolated 
instance. You can change the 
names of the people and places 
and it would be true of cities and 
small towns all over the country. 

During Emergency, mass steri- 
lisations took place like routine 
vaccination. How was this pos- 
sible without the signatures of 
wives? It has been reported that 
even unmarried men and those 
who had not had any children 
had been operated upon. Surely 
the law does not say that while a 
husband’s consent is necessary 
for a wife’s operation, a wife’s 
consent is not required for a 
man’s operation? If ‘spouse’ is 
the operative word, how did all 
those rules-quoting Government 
doctors waive the criterion and 
perform all those sterilisations? 

Coming back to case studies: 
Sandhya is a working class woman 
in her late twenties. She has a 
slightly more considerate husband 
but she too works hard for a 
living. She has too children, one 
aged five years and the other three 
months old. When the second 
one was on the way she was dis- 
mayed. She could and should 
have got herself sterilised after the 
baby’s birth, but did not. Reason? 
Adverse word-of-mouth publicity. 
People in her basti told her that 
once she had the operation she 
would be too weak to work. She 


cannot afford not to work and 
dared not take the risk. 

Her husband’s motivation to get 
sterilised is non-existent — unlike 
the middle class man who sees 
himself as the sole provider for 
the family and is probably much 
more anxious than his wife that 
there should be no more children. 
In Sandhya’s case. her husband 
left the choice of operation to her 
— he personally could not be 
bothered. And her decision was 
based on a wrong notion which 
her doctor had not cared to 
correct. 

There is another reason for this. 
Because of overcrowding in 
Government hospitals, doctors are 
anxious to discharge patients 
quickly. Sterilisation of a woman 
after childbirth means a bed 
occupied for that much extra time, 
that much extra skilled medical 
attention and perhaps a few more 
check-ups later. A lot of “bother” 
for a doctor unless he/she has 
genuine social commitment. 

To what extent are doctors in- 
terested in discussing matters with 
individual patients belonging to a 
social stratum with which they 
have no rapport? Are they bother- © 
ed about explaining implications, 
removing unfounded fears, or 
motivating the hesitant? That 
happens only in Films Division 
documentaries, The reality is a 
be-thankful-for-what-you-are-get- 
ting attitude. 

In our cynical set-up there is 
another way of looking at it too. 
Heavy work for lang hours, not 
enough nutritious food, not 
enough money to pay for medi- 
cines when ill — all these together 
will take their toll of both mothers 
and childern. A fair number of 
unwanted children who have no 
access to minimum health needs 
will die off. For, the people who 
need family planning solutions 
specifically designed to serve their 
needs have no voice — if they do, 
they cannot make themselves 
heard. 

Meanwhile, what matters is that 
the seminar-wallahs get their data 
and prepare their tabulations and 
dissertations. And soon it will 
be time for one more conference 
for formulating policies. alloca- 
tions, strategies — perhaps in the 
luxurious conference hall of a 
five-star hotel. 0 


Sinister Bid 
to Destroy 
Federal Set-up 


RAJ BAHADUR GOUR 


T# cry for a change-over to the Presidential system 
of Government is not what some enterprising 
salesmen of the idea would like to describe it as — a 
changeover from one (British) form of bourgeois 
democratic system to another (French or US) type 
of bourgeois democratic system. It amounts to a 
final assault on the Federal system that the leadership 
of our freedom movement had, in their wisdom, 
evolved to suit Indian conditions. It amounts to 
clamping a fully unitary system with a personalised 
system of power killing all “diversity”? in our socio- 
political polity and inviting in the bargain every sort 
of divisive movement fanning centrifugal tendencies. 

The historic August 1942 resolution of the National 
Congress had visualised the future Constitution of 
free India as ‘ʻa federal one, with the largest measure 
of autonomy for the federating units and residuary 
powers vesting in these units.” And in 1946 the 
Congress reiterated: “The Constituent Assembly 
shall draw up a Constitution for the Federal Union. 
This shall consist of an all-India Federal Government 
and Legislature dealing with foreign affairs, defence, 
communications, fundamental rights, currency, cus- 
toms and planning as well as such other subjects as 
on closer scrutiny may be found intimately allied to 
them, All the remaining powers shall'vest in the 
provinces or units” 

This was what was visualised as free India’s con- 
stitutional set-up before independence was achieved. 
It was the bourgeois leadership of the freedom strug- 
gle that had thought of this set-up for our country, 
This suited the genius of our multi-lingual country. 
And this was in accordance with the just desire for 
strengthening the unity of the country while not 
injuring the charming diversity of its socio-cultural 
fabric. 

But it is important to note what has happened since 
the dawn of Independence. Free India has been living 
under the uninterrupted rule of the bourgeoisie — in- 
cluding the short interlude of the Janata conglomera- 
tion. The country has been pursuing the path of 
capitalist development. 








Dr Gour is a prominent CPI and trade union leader 
of Andhra Pradesh. 2 
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The promise that all “residuary powers”? will vest 
in the federating units was forgotten, and the Con- 
stitution adopted and enforced from 1950 laid down 
that all residuary powers vested with the Union. 

This was not the only blow administered to the 
federating units. 

Three lists of powers were drawn up, one those 
vesting in the Centre, two, powers resting with both 
the Centre and the States, and three, powers vested in 
the States. But the Centre had powers to encroach 
on the State List and enlarge its share in the Concur- 
rent List. 

Financial powers were in the main with the Centre, 
and the States were left with meagre resources and a 
heavy basket of social welfare responsibilities. 

The history of the working of the Union Govern- 
ment during the last three decades is one of increasing 
concentration of power with the Centre and a steady 
erosion of the powers,of the States. 

The programme of the Communist Party of India 
adopted at its Congress in Bombay in 1964 rightly 
said: “Although our State structure is federal one, 
practically all power and anthority is concentrated in 
the Central Government. The constituent States of 
the Indian Union enjoy limited autonomy and power. 
This restricts their rapid economic and- cultural 
growth.” 

What we have also witnessed during the last 30 
years and more is the phenomenal growth of mono- 
polies in our economy and an astounding concentra- 
tion of assets in the hands of a few families. Today 
the monopolies have come to a position of virtually 
running a parallel economy. The assets of just 45 of 
the biggest industrial houses added up to the staggering 
figure of Rs 10,739.66 crores in 1978. The assets of 
the house of Birlas have shot up from just Rs 49.34 
crores in 1951 to Rs 1,171.15 crores in ‘1978, and 
those of the house of Tatas from Rs 64.95 crores in 
1951 to Rs 1,102.11 crores in 1978. This should 
explain why K.K. Birla and J.R.D. Tata have also 
been demanding a shift to the presidential system. 

_ It is evident that the cry for a change-over to the 
presidential form reflects the aspirations of India’s 
big business, who, having amassed huge wealth, want 
a change in the system of administration which will 
kill every semblance of the federal system and bring 
into being a highly centralised state administrative 
structure. 

Along with-the growth of monopoly power in the 
economy, the monopoly of bourgeois political power 
wielded by the Congress Party has yielded place to 
the emergence of the trend of monopoly of personalis- 
ed power. Indira Gandhi represents this in her 
person. But then this is not the only development, 
which incidentally is a total negation of what our 
country’s liberation struggle had stood for. 

We are witnessing right now the emergence of a 
Left-oriented, essentially anti-monopolist, political ‘ 
alternative, particularly in the shape of the Kerala, 
West Bengal and Tripura Governments. Tamil Nadu 
and Jammu and Kashmir are also outside the Cong- 
ress- power-frame. And the Left and democratic 
parties and forces are coming closer and closer every 
day, giving new confidence to the suffering people 

(Continued on page 34) 
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New Opening 
on 


Afghanistan 


A PAKISTANI 
RESPONSE 


The well-known Pakistani 
weekly, Viewpoint (January 
8, 1981) has editorially com- 
mented on the latest move 
for a dialogue between 


Afghanistan and her neigh- 
bours under UN auspices. 


The text of the Viewpoint 
editorial is reproduced here. 
— Editor 





‘Paxistan’s Foreign Minister has 
formally requested the UN 
Secretary-General to appoint a 
special representative — in accor- 
dance with the last General 
Assembly resolution on Afghanis- 
tan — so that, under UN aegis, 
a dialogue can be initiated “bet- 
ween Pakistan and Iran and the 
People’s Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan, with a view to bring- 
ing about a political solution of 
the Afghan crisis.” He said further 
that conditions were now favour- 
able for such a step and believed 
that the region could hopefully 
enter “a new phase of beginning 
serious business-like dialogue, 
which would bring about a solu- 
tion in accordance with the 
national rights of the people of 
Afghanistan, the preoccupation of 
the Soviet Union, and the security 
concern of Pakistan and Iran”. 

Agha Shahialso expressed the 
hope that “‘the negotiations would 
aim ata settlement which would 
be conducive to strengthening 
peace and stability in the region 
and would lead to reinvigoration 
of detente anda dialogue among 
the Super-Powers”’. 

Although this statement main- 
tains Pakistan’s reservations about 
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de jure recognition of the Kabul 


regime, it represents a significant 
and salutary change of approach. 
No pre-conditions of any sort 
have been faid down, and the 
attempts made last year on behalf 
of the OIC (Organisation of 
Islamic Countries) Committee by 
the former Iranian Foreign Minis- 
ter to gain international recogni- 
tion for the Afghan rebels has, 
sensibly, been abandoned. The 
move clearly offers an opening 
which could allow the present 
dangerous stalemate to be over- 
come. We hope, therefore, that 
the Afghan Government will res- 
pond positively to this overture, 
so that early negotiations can be 
Started to deal with a situation 
that must be remedied if it is not 
to deteriorate further — to the 
disadvantage of both sides. 
Although the Afghan Foreign 


` Minister had rejected the relevant 


General Assembly resolution and 
characterised it as wanton inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of 
Afghanistan, he had indicated his 
Government’s willingness to enter 
into negotiations under UN aus- 
pices. The Afghan position, 
elaborated in President Babrak 
Karmal’s statement of May 14, 
1980, and reiterated on many sub- 
sequent occasions, is well known. 
However, the difference between 
direct negotiations between the 
countries concerned, namely, 


‘Afghanistan, Pakistan and Iran, 


and the dialogue suggested now in 
the presence and with the partici- 
pation of the UN Secretary- 
General or his special representa- 
tive is so minor that the Kabul 
regime should not hesitate. to 
accept the proposal. Further, 
the issue is of such vital impor- 
tance to the future of this region 
that no further time should be lost 
in procedural wrangles and the 
parties should be brought to the 
conference table as early as pos- 
sible. The UN Secretary-General 


. should sponsor the talks personal- 


ly, and if for some reason he can- 
not do so, he should immediately 
appoint a dignitary of accepted 
integrity and international stature 
to act as his special representative 
to deal with the preliminaries, in a 
matter of days and weeks — not 
months. 

There can be no disagreement 
with the Pakistan Foreign Minis- 


ter’s assessment that a settlement 
of the Afghan dispute would help 
to lower tensions all over the 
world. Therefore, every possible 
effort should be made by all con- 
cerned to speed up the process 
and, what is more, ensure that the 
talks are conducted in a manner 
that will ensure their success and 
lead to a stable peace. The main 
responsibility for reaching a set- 
tlement is shared by Afghanistan 
and Pakistan, because their in- 
volvement in the situation (and 
its consequences) is of longer 
standing, and they are fully aware 
of the difficulties and problems 
they have to overcome. 

One of the first issues to be 


` dealt with is that of the Afghan 


dissidents finding sanctuary in 
Pakistan territory, where a large 
number of Afghan refugees have 
sought and obtained shelter and 
succour. The Afghans protest 
that Pakistan’s soil is being used 
by the agents of certain foreign 
powers to stoke the fires of rebel- 
lion, and that certain guerilla 
groups are being helped and 
financed by Powers inimical to 
the present Afghan regime. State- 
ments made in the United States 
and, even more blatantly, in 
Egypt lend credence to the 
Afghan complaints and prove 
that some Western countries and 
their friends are doing whatever is 
possible to destabilise the Afghan 
Government. Pakistan, on its 
part, has consistently and repea- 
tedly denied any participation in 
such activities, stating that help to 
the Afghan refugees was being 
given on purely humanitarian 
grounds. However, it has said 
that it is impossible for it to at- 
tempt to close the traditionally 
open border between the two 
countries, and has suggested more 
than once that ifthe border is to 
be closed the Kabul authorities 
should do so. 

These and other related matters 
in dispute between the two States 
will certainly be given priority in 
the talks. The positions of the 
two sides embrace many common 
aims — of which the most impor- 
tant is the restoration of peace 
and normalcy. Therefore, given 
a fair chance, the talks should — 
as they must in common interest 
— prove fruitful. And it should 
be kept in mind that the Afghan 
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spokesmen have given ample as- 
surances, and this position has 
been endorsed by the Soviet 
Union (the latest statement on 
the subject being made by Presi- 
dent Brezhnev during his visit to 
India), that once the incursions 
from across the border cease, 
Soviet troops would be withdrawn 
from Afghanistan. 

Apart from the wider implica- 
tions of the Afghan crisis, Pakis- 
tan must necessarily view the situ- 
ation from the standpoint of its 
own national interests. This 
demands imperatively not only 
that the two neighbouring States 


should live in peace’ and arhity - 


and strengthen their traditional 
co-operation, but also that all 
disputes that have hitherto hin- 
dered good-neighbourly relations 
should be put on the anvil and 
finally resolved. On more than 
one occasion, the present Afghan 


Government has hinted at its will-' 


ingness to reach agreements on all 
disputed issues. 

The dialogue now in the offing 
should, therefore, be used not only 
to overcome Afghanistan’s current 
crisis but it should allow Pakistan 
and Afghanistan to deal with the 
long-standing, problem of demar- 


cation and: recognition of the 
international frontier between the 
two countries. We believe that if 
\the negotiations, beginning under 
UN auspices, are conducted with 
realism and are guided by the 
interests of the States and peoples 
directly concerned, to the exclu- 
sion of all extraneous influences, 
they will pave the way for a last- 
ing accord between Pakistan and * 
Afghanistan, that will help safe- 
guard the integrity and sovere- 
ignty of the two neighbouring 
States and satisfy the needs and 
wishes of their peoples. [C] 
(Courtesy : POT) 


Reporter At Large 


T= population of Afghanistan is far from homogeneous. The 
largest ethnic group (which comprises 40 per cent of a 
population of 17 million) is the pushtuns. Next come the 
Tajiks (about 30-35 per cent), who speak Persian, and then 
the Hazaras (12-15 per cent), people of Mongolian origin who 
are Shi'ites in a country where most people are Suni. There 
are three main Turkish-speaking minorities — the Uzbeks, the 
Turkomans and the Kirghiz — as well as a separate minority 
called the Nouristanis. 

The violent resistance which began early ia 1979 was essen- 
tially the work of the Hazaras, the Nouristanis and the 
Pushtuns, who were determined not to allow a centralised 


state to impose its authority, Other tribes soon joined in.... 


One should not speak of the Afghan ‘resistance’ without 
describing in some detail what this means. Contrary to the 
impression held by many in the West, there is no great unified 
resistance. There are instead numerous groupings, which came- 
into existence for differing reasons and which — far from 
being coordinated — are usually in rivalry with one another. | 

All the main resistance groups have their headquarters In 
Peshawar, just over the border in Pakistan. Three of them 
are made up of Moslem fundamentalists: the ‘Islamic Party’, 
led by H. Gulbudin; the ‘Islamic Tendency’ of Yunis Khalis; 
and the ‘Islamic Society of Afghanistan’, led by B. Rabani. 
The Tendency and the Society are both breakaway movements 
from the Party, which has been active for some years, After 
the coup which brought Daoud to power in 1973 it went into 
exile in Pakistan, where, with assistance from Bhutto, it 
organised a rebellion against Daoud which was put down by 
the Afghan army. Its militants — people of rural origin who 
had moved to the towns — are from the same part of the 
bourgeoisie as the militant members of the Khalq faction in 
the Communist Party. j 

The undisputed leaders of the Islamic Party — such as Pro- 
fessor Niazi, the eminent theologian — were executed by 
Daoud. None of the seconds-in-command who then took 
over — Gulbudin, Rabani and Yunis Khalis — had a charis- 
matic enough personality to hold the movement together, so 

e party split. ` 
a WhO have remained in the Islamic Party under Gul- 
budin are the hard-liners, people who have no qualms about 
torturing or killing anyone who disagrees with them. The 
Islamic revolution favoured by them is one which is violently 
against corrupt judges, ‘modernists’ who have been infected 
by Western ideas, supporters of tribalism and nationalism 
(which are considered to be a restricting influence on what 
should be the universal message of Islam), and, above all, 
godless Communists, The party’s hero is Ayatollah Khomeini, 
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It is interesting to note that the Karmal regime and the 
Russians consider Gulbudin’s party to be the ‘real’ resistance 
even though, as the most extreme movement, it is the least 
likely to win mass support. Rather than join the ‘alliance’ 
which, on paper at least, binds together the other five main 


- groups, the Islamic Party has decided to stand alone under 


the leadership of Gulbudin, who is thought to be the most 
intelligent, the most ambitious and the least scrupulous of the 
opposition leaders. His supporters are known to be well- 
established in Kabul, and in the provinces of Kunduz, Baghlan, 
Kunar and Nangrahar. 

The breakaway Islamic Tendency under Yunis Khalis — 
the only resistance leader who is actually joining in the fighting 
itself — is a regional movement, with a strong base in 
Nangrahar. Rabani’s Islamic Society, which is just as funda- 
mentalist as Gulbudin’s group, but rather less sectarian, is a 
force to be reckoned with in the northern provinces of Bada- 
khsan, Takhar, Kunduz, Baghlan and Samangan. k 

The three other resistance groups of significance were set up 
in 1978-79 to fight the Khalq-dominated regime. They are the 
National Front for Islamic Revolution in Afghanistan; the 
National Liberation Front; and the Islamic Revolutionary 
Movement. ; 

The first two, although they are called national fronts, are 
in fact regional. In their present form they do not seem 
dynamic enough to expand from their local base. They have no 
organisation worth speaking of, and they rely entirely on the 
rural Pushtun areas in the south, where they can play on tribal 
loyalties. These two ‘fronts’ stand for everything that Gul- 
budin’s Islamic Party wishes to destroy. Although they are 
more conservative in religious matters (in its way, Gulbudin’s 
party is rather revolutionary in this respect), the fronts are 
more receptive to nationalism and modernism, . 

The Islamic Revolutionary Movement, which consists 
largely of mullahs is probably the most significant of the 
resistance organisations. Most mullahs reject fundamentalism, 
and this group commands support in both the north and the 
south of the country. Its leader, N. Mohamedi, is a former 
member of Parliament, but he does not have the authority’ to 
lead a mass movement and there could soon be a split. 

To confuse matters further, the Nouristanis and the Hazaras 
have their own resistance movements, with elected leadership. 
The Nouristanis have ‘representative councils’ in Laghman, 
Petch and Kamdesh — the last of which sends a delegate to 
Peshawar. The Hazaras’ elected council has delegates in both 
Peshawar and Iran. ... 


There has been much talk of the Soviet leadership’s fear of 
Islamic ‘contagion’, which is supposed to have prompted their 
intervention in Afghanistan. In fact, the Soviet Union is not 
afraid of Islam; what the Soviet Union really fears, in the long 
run, is China. The USSR’s Moslem empire is under control, 
and the chance of any eruption there in the foreseeable future 
is practically nil. The invasion of Afghanistan was actually 
rather welcome to the Moslem inhabitants of Soviet Central 
Asia, in that it increased the proportion of Moslems in the 


territories which are under Russian control. 
—Gerard Chaliand in New Statesman, December 19-2€, 1980. 
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Salam’s Theory, 
Step Forward 
in 

Physics 


ZAFAR HASSAN 


Professor Abdus Salam, co winner of the 
1979 Nobel Prize for Physics, is now ona visit 
to India. Of topical interest is the achievement 
which won him the Nobel award, and we are 
reproducing relevant parts of a special report 
on Professor Salam’s work, written by Dr 
Hassan who is himself a keen student of science, 
in Pakistan Economist of Karachi (January 3-9, 
-1981). To quote the journal, “Salam Theory 
reduces the four fundamental forces in nature 
to three, namely, the strong nuclear force, the 
electro weak force, and gravity. This may help 
in the Unification of these three forces — the 
ultimate dream of a physicist”. 


ROFESSOR Abdus Salam has stated that there is no 

finality in philosophical thinking and that the 
progress of philosophical thought must depend on 
new discoveries in the field of science. Though the 
progress of science and particularly in theoretical 
physics, and its impact on our current contemplative 
doctrines is phenomenal, Professor Abdus Salam 
points towards further possibilities of breakthroughs 
still to come which relate to the emergence of a new 
outlook of science and philosophy. His concepts and 
contributions are in the first instance, an account 
of man’s search for unity in the understanding of the 
physical world and the ultimate nature of matter. 
His theory of unification in the final analysis, unravels 
what Professor Abdus Salam himself calls “the 
eventual unity, the eventual harmony the eventual 
beauty of the basic laws of nature”. 
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What is.significant in the contributions of Professor 
Abdus Salam is not only his progress and the pros- 
pects towards the theory of unification of the four 
known fundamental forces of nature; the sweep of 
his imagination, the scope of his investigation and 
his extraordinary insight into the sundry manifesta- 
tions of nature are phenomenal. 

The scientist must live and speculate within the 
scope of the zeitgeist in which he finds himself. He 
cannot remain an island to himself. In Professor 
Salam we see the profound stirrings of a spiritual 
devotee who has drawn his inspiration from the vast 
substance of Islamic thought and content. His con- 
tributions towards the promotion of scientific learn- 
ing, the uplift of sundry human endeavours and the 
desire to see the progress and propagation of human 


. welfare are inextricable facets of the same undertaking. 


While he admires Donne, he respects Dirac with some 
thing close to deliberate devotion. His roving eye scans 
the diverging distances between Faiz, on the one hand, 
and Fermi, on the other. It is not without significance 
that among his first publications were notes of res- 
pect and admiration for two notable poets, Mirza 
Ghalib and Allama Iqbal, the latter being the vision- 
ary who conceived of Pakistan half a century ago. 
The role of language in the formulation of scientific 
theories is of indispensable nature. In brief, the con- 
struction of Professor Salam’s thought comprises 
variations on a single theme, namely, the form and 
eaten of the entire Creation, the Universe 
itself. 

Professor Salam speaks of the beauty, harmony, 
symmetry and eventual unity of all the laws of nature. 
But the truth or reality, according to the topical 
view of nature, is not a factor which is uniform and 
homogeneous; it is indeed immensely diversified and 
complex, with different schemes and patterns. One 
may even construe that modern man has discovered 
a new dimension of reality. The progress of modern 
perception of phenomena has relied on many struc- 
tures, organic constructs and models which add up 
numerous variable and verities into a unified presen- 
tation of what is considered to be the ultimate essence 
of the material world. It is often conjectured that the 
modern mind has moved from the purely mechanical 
or physical view of the world to a symbolic construc- 
tion of reality as each new elucidation of the micro- 
world proceeds indefinitely where the entities under 
consideration are elusive, intangible and often uns- 
table. The critical viewpoint states that the modern 
scientist has surrounded himself with his own peculiar 
semantics, symbols, signs and images and that these 
intervene between the truth he is desperately seeking 
and his own artificial medium. 

Science of today has progressed from the physical 
to the postulational, so that theories are proposed and 
postulated as against the simple regimen of the 
physical observation of nature and thus reducing the 
laws which govern it. So Cassirer says: “‘Mathemati- 
cal thought often seemsto go in advance of physical 
investigation. Our most important mathematical 
theories do not spring from immediate practical or 
technical needs. They are conceived as general schemes 
of thought prior to any concrete application. When 
Einstein developed his general Theory of Relativity, 
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‘he went back to Réimann’s geometry which had been 
created long before but which Reimann regarded 
only as a mere logical possibility”. As we progress in 
our scientific pursuits, we find more and more com- 
plex systems of algebraic symbolism. We see in the 
universe a co-existence of contraries; as Heraclitus 
has observed, a “Harmony in Contrariety”’. To 
enable us to observe the universe in its entire variety, 
we rely on the experience of the immediate world 
around us, being a world which comes into existence 
through our sensory faculties. The desirable method 
of perceiving wordly phenomena is through the fusion 
of physical experience and conceptual imagination, 
leading to the appearance of a cosmic truth or reality. 

The general presumption that truth consists of facts 
is not necessarily tenable in the modern sense. The 
scientific search for truth in the universe comprises 
hypotheses or theories. What we call facts are not 
necessarily what would generally be observable pheno- 
mena but indeed a synthesis of sense impressions of 
natural objects gained inductively and the postulations 
of probable behaviour and function of the components 
of the universe. It is subsequently to be assertained 
whether the proposed theories have “operational 
meaning”. When we speak of simplicity of theories, 
we do not refer only to the simplicity of the mathe- 
matical scheme, but the simplicity of the entire form 
and content of the theory. The ethical and psychologi- 
cal implications of a theory and the benefits of 
theory-building are obvious, inasmuch as they are 
supreme exercises of a human mind which exhibit the 
peak performance of human thought and imagination. 

In the formation of theories, we are to distinguish 
relevant from irrelevant variables. The experiential 
import and testability of theories are at the heart of 
the problem; there are those who look for plausible 
proofs and operational value in theories. Operation- 
ism requires the explication of logical relationships 
between theoretical and observational terms of 
theories. 


Tae contributions of Professor Abdus Salam, and 
indeed all contemporary science, incorporate develop- 
ment in mathematics so that it has become indispens- 
able as a vehicle of scientific thought. Recent 
conceptions in mathematics must encompass intro- 
duction to the theory of binary relations. The 
closest analogy we can give of binary relations is to 
say that it is complementary to or parallel with the 
theory of graphs so familiar in geometry. It is an 
algebra of relations which helps build mathematical 
models to portray, postulates and present formal 
theories. . 

Recent mathematical formulations incorporate 
mapping techniques, such as homomorphism which 
are used to indicate relations. Other mathematical 
concepts such as topology, groups and algebraic pre- 
sentations in geometric and graphical forms have 
been in vogue for quite some time. Trees of relation- 
ships have been formed to seek order in natural. 


` „phenomena. Such a presentation could well finda ~ I 
` his grasp of the scientific understanding of nature is 


similarity in the method of exposition adopted by Ibne 
Arabi in his Shajratul Kaun, Ordered collection of 
given facts constitute a “string”, and this string 
emanating from a set of relations is called a model. 
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itis significant for each age to find its owh 
approach and discover its own idiom and sensibility 
towards an outlook for science and wordly pheno- 
mena. The last half-century has materially altered or 
Significantly transformed many of the important 
aspects of science so that it appears that the “truth” 
which the scientists have been searching appears to 
be a mirage. However, the inclination to search, to 
inquire and inform in a spirit of freedom, and the 
very attempt to understand our surroundings, is at 
the root of our existence. Professor Salam has always 
been in the forefront of this search ard inquiry, and 
has indeed given a new vision of the universe to our 
age. . 

Contrasted with the traditional view of the world, 
which was symbolic and metaphysical, the post- 
Renaissance concept of nature brought in a mechani- 
cal outlook of creation; which culminated in the 
conception of the cosmos as an engine or blind 
mechanical necessity. The problem already arose 
before the close of the 19th Century whether the 
algebra of nature could not be conceived as a simple 
mechanism. The theory of evolution, linear move- 
ment of time, the expanding universe and the attend- 
ing uncertainties involved an ‘“‘indeterminancy”’ in 
natural phenomena which is essentially baffling. 
Bronowski says that “we lurch after exactifude, and 
every time it appears within our grasp, it takes 
another step away toward infinity”. However, he is 
also a proponent of what he calls “the area of tole- 
rance” in scientific observations, which would, in his 
opinion, give more credence to scientific observation 


` than the rather disillusioning reference of Heisenberg’s 


“area of uncertainty”. 

Theoretical physics takes us into a new frontier of 
science and at a threshold where you may not be able 
to see the elusive subatomic entities in which it deals, 
but you must believe in them as the subatomic world 
is now the relevant scientific “reality” of our age. 
The subatomic particles exist, behave, fuse, combine 
and split according to. the “laws” formulated for 
tracing and tracking their existence, and within the 
scope and ambit of allowable tolerances admitted for 
their “observation” or perception. The . relations 
which are struck between the various micro-entities 
and their behaviour in nature and the current language 
and its symbols form the formidable means to express 
the phenomena of nature today. 

In recent ruminations, man has found that atom is 
after all not the ultimate constituent of matter, but 
that the atom has a nucleus inside it which is sur- 
rounded by one or more electrons orbiting around it. 
Indeed, the nucleus of the atom itself has an unknown 
number of constituents that are the sub-nuclear parti- 
cles moving at an ordered pace and pattern, and in 
turn these particles are said to contain quarks. The 
penetrating enquiry has yielded components and con- 
stituents of fundamental particles and this exercise 
appears to be interminable. Man continues to face 
the threat of the unknown despite all his discoveries. 
He has failed to grapple with the unknowable, and 


tenuous. So we must continue to probe the mysteries 
of nature, removing one veil after another to seek ‘the 
ultimate principles which constitute the harmony of 
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the cosmos, which indeed must be principles of 
utmost simplicity, the underlying reality of Creation. 

Indeed, the vast and formidable immensity of the 
universe has recently been considered as only an ex- 
tension of the characteristics and sundry formulations 
or adaptations of the subatomic and sub-nuclear parti- 
cles. The workings of the microcosm and the macro- 
cosm are not only similar, their essential constituting 
forces and ‘factors are identical. The model of the 
universe is then constructed by perceiving the ultimate 
constituents of matter, its various forms, functions, 
facets and formulations. The rest is just orderly 
constitution of the various phenomena in our world- 
view which act according to the laws of nature 
so conceived and understood. This model claims 
- yalidity stretching from the observable limits of the 
universe of the behaviour of particles over incom- 
prehensibly small distances over which the subatomic 
and sub-nuclear particles travel. The basic characte- 
ristics of matter in turn are supposed to be regulated 
by four fundamental forces of nature, which should 
in turn provide usan opportunity for their ultimate 
and essential unification. Professor Salam has emerged 
as one of the indisputable leaders in this quest. 

We therefore arrive at the centre of the problem, 
namely to view the universe in a unified way. The 
essence of this understanding is to consider the world 
in terms of the basic behaviour and character of 
matter in terms of the four fundamental forces and 
the innumerable basic constituents which form matter. 
Gravitation is that attractive force which attracts 
massive bodies, electromagnetic force acts between 
electrically charged bodies, nuclear force binds the 
neutrons and protons, together, inside the nucleus, and 
the “weak force” is responsible for the decay of heavy 
atoms such as uranium. 


Wuar the theoretical physicist has attempted is to get 
to the heart of matter, which in its sub-nuclear exis- 
‘tence is emerging as an organised structure presenting. 
acontinually consistent configuration of constantly 
moving primal entities which may be termed the basic 
constituents of matter. 

Present-day science has its own structural and topo- 
logical outlook with which to determine the motions 
of microcosmic entities, and it has its own concep- 
tion in that the particles of matter and immaterial 
light have a dual corpuscular-wave nature. The 
equivalence of mass and energy, the space-time 
continuum and the intricate but highly sophisticated 
symmetry of the patterns of elementary particles 
portray a unique manifestation. In their respective 
forms, fields and forces, and their interchangeability 
under the universal principles of transformation, 
these particles are all characteristic of the current 
conception of the structure and behaviour of matter. 

The probe into the heart of matter has led to the 
discovery of a profusion of particles and the quest 
appears interminable. The music of the particles of 
matter or the music of the spheres has been described 
as not being unlike the music of the heavens. The 
thythms and cross-rhythms of the ever intricate and 
elaborate arrangement of these minuscule entities in 
the nucleus, their pattern and omni-directional fluxions 
present a continually changing arrangement of design 
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which forms itself within given parameters of exis- 
tence and occurrence. 

The phenomenal development of modern physics, 
indeed the entire modern concept and comprehension 
of the cosmos owes its undeniable contributions in 
no small terms to Prof. Abdus Salam. In fact, one 
may state that modern physics in its present epoch 
is inconceivable in its significant features and facets 
without the contributions of Prof. Salam. His pro- 
found insight, his sweeping comprehension and his 
quest for the grand unity of design in the physical 
phenomena of the universe, and indeed his dispen- 
sations in this respect are without parallel in recent 
times. By universal acclaim, his profound postulates 
culminating in the conception and confirmation of 
the unity of the electroweak forces is a giant step for- 
ward towards the grand unification of the Gravita- 
tional Force, the Electromagnetic Force, the Weak 
Nuclear Force and the Strong Nuclear Force. 

The last half-century commencing from the early 
1930s has ushered in a new epoch in physics, a 
remarkable phase of which- has’ just culminated in 
the experimental confirmation of the electroweak 
forces, arising out of breath-taking adventures into 
the threshold science of particle physics and its new 
frontiers of baffling elementarity, not quite unlike or 
unending as the “wheels within wheels” of classical 
physics. The emergence of gauge theories and the 
formidable faith and passion of Prof. Abdus Salam 
have led us to the “Gauge Unification of Fundamen- 
tal Forces” of nature. Speaking of fundamental 
particles, fundamental forces and gauge unification, 
Prof. Abdus Salam states that “The ideas of today 
started more than twenty years ago, as gleams in 
several theoretical eyes. They were brought to pre- 
dictive maturity over a decade back. And they star- 
ted to receive experimental confirmation some six 
years ago”. 

Man’s enquiry into the ultimate reality of nature 
comprises many quests. Foremost is the search for 
the most elementary concepts or components which 
comprise the substance of matter. The second quest, 
as Prof. Abdus Salam indicates, concerns itself with 
the fundamental forces, their interactions and inter- 


‘relationships, as well as what keeps them functional 


and operative. He says that “the greatness of gauge 
ideas — of gauge field theories — is that they reduce 
these two quests to just one; elementary particles 
(described by relativistic quantum fields) are repre- 
sentations of certain charge operators, corresponding 
to gravitational mass, spin,. flavour, colour, electric 
charge and the like, while the fundamental forces are 





CLICHE RUBBISH 


The Nobel Prize-winner, Pakistani nuclear scientist, 
Prof Abdus Salam disagreed with the contention that 
the developing nations could not afford scientific research 
and should instead rely on the technology already built 
by the developed nations. ` 

He said scientific research and technology would have 
to go side by side, “This talk of borrowed technology, 
typefied by the intermediate technology cliche, is all 
rubbish”, he added. 


— PTI report on his news conference in Bombay, 
January 10. 
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the forces of attraction or repulsion between these 
same charges. A third quest‘seeks for a unification 
between the charges (and thus of the forces) by 
searching fora single entity, of which the various 
charges are components in the sense that they can 
be transformed one into the other”. 

The year 1905 was a landmark in the history of 
physics as Einstein had announced his Special Theory 
of Relativity that year. Before the end of the first 
decade of this century (1908), Hermann Minkowski 
developed a geometrical interpretation of the Special 
Theory of Relativity in which time and the three 
space coordinates all had the same validity in a 
four-dimensional continuum. By 1913, Niels Bohr 
developed the first plausible theory of atomic struc- 
ture. Then, in 1915, came the other landmark pre- 
sentation of the General Theory of Relativity of 
Einstein. In 1919, Rutherford produced hydrogen 
and oxygen by alpha-particle bombardment, thus 


achieving the first transmutation of an element in a. 


laboratory. , 

In addition to these basic discoveries and develop- 
ments in physics, the Bose-Einstein statistics deve- 
loped to study the behaviour of Bosons, the exclusion 
principle of Pauli, and the further advance and pro- 
gress of quantum mechanics brought about by Max 
Born, Werner Heisenberg and Pascal Jourdan consti- 
tutes a formidable advance in modern physics. Fermi- 
Dirac and their statistics observed by Fermions, the 
““nbestimmtheit Prinzip” (indeterminancy or uncer- 
tainty principle) of Heisenberg, and finally the cons- 
truction of the first viable high-voltage generator for 
nuclear research by Van De Graff brought the atom 
and the nucleus into the forefront of all current atten- 
tion and enquiry. The proposition by Pauli that 
during the beta-decay process a new, small, neutral 
particle is emitted simultaneously with the electron 
and later called the neutrino, and the discovery of 
the neutron by James Chadwick in 1932 mark a his- 
toric first phase in the development of the modern 
concept of atom and its four constituent parts as 
were then known. 

At the commencement of the decade of 1930s 
mankind had already achieved a clarification of the 
concept of atom as a functional unit in the various 
chemical and physical activities over the four corners 
of the universe. The fundamental units of the atom, 
namely the protons, neutrons and electrons, had 
emerged to confine the divisibility of the atom. The 
order and scheme, the proportion and pattern with 
which the different numbers of protons, neutrons and 
electrons arrange themselves to form different ele- 
` ments'in the universe had already been predicted by 
Mandeleev. What remained was the probing deeper 
into the scheme of nature and delving deeper into 
the heart of matter. This exercise involved a remark- 
able, imaginative and conceptual undertaking to 
study the forces which keep the electron whirling 
. around the nucleus of an atom, the basic- constituents 
of the nucleus itself, and the binding forces and 
energies which comprise the construction and charac- 
teristics of the subatomic and sub-nuclear particles. 
With the aid of symmetry concepts, the accelerators, 
both linear and circular, and suitable verifications of 
the various predictions, we have arrived at the new 
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frontiers of physics, the very threshold of all the 
fundamental forces of nature which make up for the 
substance and behaviour of all physical phenomena 
of the universe. os 

The recurrences and regularities in physical pheno- 
mena in nature have been generally considered and 
conceptualised over the ages by different inductive 
and deductive methods, but the recent concept of 
nature has been perceived and portrayed by structural 
concepts of mathematical models to imbibe the 
more subtle manifestations of a complicated universe. 
Eugence Paul Wigner, the noted theoritical physicist, 
has observed, “Mathematics is entirely devoted to the 
search for regularities in the relations between con- 
cepts ... But physical theories also have an intricate 
structure, and the elucidation of this structure; for 
instance, recognition of the parts of the theory which 
are responsible for a certain conclusion is also pro- 
viding us a great deal of satisfaction’’. 

By the latter half of the nineteenth century, and 
pursuant to the orderly arrangement of all the ele- 
ments in nature as presented, classified and tabulated 
by Mandeleey, scientists believed they had discovered 
“the ultimate nature of matter’. The real discovery 
was that all the 92 elements are simply composed of 
92 types of atoms and that all forms of matter mani- 
fest themselves by combining one type of atom with 
another. The chemistry of matter was ultimately 
“discovered’’, and the fundamental force which was 
supposed to bind all matter was the “chemical ` 
force”. Lord Kelvin had thus decreed at the end of 
last century that all that could be discovered in the 
physical sciences had come to the fore; the rest was ` 
refinement and sophistication. The atom remained 
indivisible, - but this assumption was shortlived as the 
probe into the inner reaches of the atom proved the 
concept of the indivisibility of atom to be incorrect. 

Sir J.J. Thomson and Lord Rutherford were to 
demonstrate that one could delve deeper into the 
mysteries of matter, and that the atom was indeed 
divisible, and that the fundamental units of an atom 
are protons, neutrons and electrons. The 92 types of 
atoms of the 92 elements indeed contain different 
numbers of protons and neutrons in the nucleus, and 
a defined or quantified number of electrons whirling 
around it. The schematic configuration of an atom 
envisaged a rather balanced arrangement between 
the constituent ‘‘elementary particles” of an atom _ 
maintaining an equilibrium between their respective 
positions, and the new force which keeps the arrange- 
ment in order in the form and function of the atom 
is called the “electrical force”, the new entrant which 
explains the mysteries of nature. 

It is electrical force which keeps the electron whirl- 
ing around a nucleus, a hitherto elusive and undis- 
covered force. The proton in» the nucleus carries a 


positive charge, the neutron a neutral charge, and the 


electron a negative electrical charge. The electrical 
force having been designated as. the force which 
keeps the atom together, it also became manifestly 
responsible for the form and structure of matter in its 
most elemental existence. Most of the mixtures and 
compounds of chemistry, their characteristics of asso- 
ciation, reaction and other behaviour became ex- 
plicable with the advent of the electrical force into 
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the mainstream ofthe chemical and physical proces- 
ses. The chemical force was declared as being none 
other than a manifestation of the electrical force, of 
attraction and repulsion. 

The structural configuration and intensity with 
which the elementary particles of.an atom are placed 
and packed would thus be responsible for the various 
charges, forms, shapes and behaviour of the sub- 
stances of nature, of matter, be it light, heat, their 
waves or living organisms. The appearance of diffe- 
rent forms of matter, the consequences of their inter- 
action, their properties, indeed all the manifestations 
« or existence of physical phenomena have now been 
reduced to the structural configuration, speed and the 
state of excitation or acceleration of protons and elec- 
trons. Their groupings and structural formations, 
indeed their statistical and invariant properties con- 
stitute the essence of matter known to us today. 

While the atom is a loose assembly of its nucleus 
and the electrons circling it, the nucleus itself is a 
denser entity; its dense constitution contains packed 
energy or power which is the repository of the for- 
midable forces of nature. Indeed, the whole scheme 
of chemistry, physics; matter, cosmology and the 
entire universe revolves round the conception of the 
various phenomena which emanate from the form 
and function of the entities within the nucleus. The 
mystery of the nucleus which has emerged in the 
physics of the past half a century has brought some 
conceptual triumphs. New discoveries, essentially 
the discovery of newer particles, their carrying or 
intermediary forces and their interactional behaviour 
under normal circumstances, or during acceleration, 
or other physical change brought about externally or 
by itself, have emerged to give us a more profound 
understanding of the nucleus itself and the corres- 
ponding nuclear forces. This development in physics 
has emanated from a strong belief and respect for the 
existence and the symmetrical arrangément of the 
newer particles of nature, and their display of a pat- 
tern or design in their configuration and quantity at 
the sub-nuclear level. 

The passion to penetrate the nucleus of the atom 
and to find out its workings has been the dominating 
preoccupation of modern physicists. Professor Abdus 
Salam informs us that “Since 1930, physics, and 
since 1945, most of humanity, has been occupied 
with the nuclear problem. The world of the nucleus 
revealed a new a completely unexpected richness. 
Since 1930 one has discovered that though all known 
stable forms of matter we had encountered so far in 
` nature consisted of just the three fundamental parti- 
cles mentioned before, there do exist other com- 
panion particles — companions to the protons, to 
the neutrons, and to the electrons — as fundamental, 
as elementary, as these three. It is the story of these 
newer entities and the domain of phenomena they 
have revealed that will be our major concern hence- 
forth”. 

Tracking the discovery of “these newer entities” 
residing in the heart of the nucleus, Prof Salam traces 
the development of the postulates, hypotheses, the 
methods and the theories which have led to the 
appearance of the newer particles, their “perception” 
or possibility of existence as they emerged in abun- 
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dance according to the predictive and predetermined 
concepts of natural symmetry. Prof Salam has not 
only partaken of the paramount developments of 
modern physics, he has indeed participated ås the 
premier innovator of some of the most fundamental 
concepts of modern physics. His distinction lies in 
his ability to search for truth underlying natural 
phenomena both individually and with a sense of 
fraternity and camaraderie with his fellow scientists. | 
The contributions of his pupils at London and Trieste 
have also. been remarkable. He has not only brought 
about a synthesis and unification of two of the funda- 
mental forces of nature or the discernible pheno- 
mena, he has effected a nucleation of all current 
thought in physics in particular and the physical 
sciences in general. His spiritual commitment on the 
one‘hand, which essentially encompasses the traditional 
doctrines of the East but which is truly and clearly 
manifest in the essence of Islam, and his search for a 
scientific base for the progress of mankind is indica- 
tive of a grand unification or oneness of all thought 
and content in our universe. 

Modern physics consists of some concepts which 
would prima facie appear to be surprising or unten- 
able. These include the constancy of the speed of 
light, the curvature of space, the spin value of objects 
being none other than half-integer multiples of a 
Planck’s unit. We are nearing the end of a whole 
century of investigation into the physical phenomena 
and their ultimate constituents which take us deeper 
into the construction, content and make-up of the 
primeval substance we call matter. 

The imaginative probe into the problem of the 
atom and the erstwhile chemistry of the last century 
saw the ordered tabulation of all the 92 elements of 
nature, all ‘emanating from the master conception of 
Mandeleev. This century has seen the investigators 
of the physical sciences of nature pry and probe into 
the heart of the nucleus itself and discover numerous 
particles in their stable and unstable form which can 
be as neatly labelled, tabulated and classified into an 
ordered scheme or summarisation. Periodicity is the 
key feature in the periodic chart of elements, whereas 
symmetry, pattern, design and order portray and ` 
characterise the features of the sub-nuclear particles, 
“the newer entities” which are of fundamental signi- 
ficance concerning the probe into the heart of matter. 

Prof. Abdus Salam informs us that the elementary 
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particles of the microworld, all the nucleons, bosons, 
baryons, fermions, kaons, pions, the massless neu- 
trino and other particles, which carry the nuclear 
charges during the physical changes, the excitation, 
heating or acceleration in the various accelerators 
are all subject to certain rules or norms of behaviour. 
He states particularly that “with the protons, elec- 
trons and the newer particles one seems to have 
reached the limits of divisibility”, and that “we have 
reached a level of something completely new in 
human experience. If I liken these particles to a brick 
thrown against a wall, it would seem not that the 
brick fragments into smaller pieces. For the first 
time it appears as if we are receiving back five or six 
whole bricks, identically alike to the first that was 
thrown. 


quite different from any that has gone before”. 
Added to these discoveries of experiment and 
imagination, Prof. Abdus Salam States that the laws 
and concepts of the conservation of momentum and 
angular momentum as enunicated by Dirac and 
the great Hungarian physicist Wigner are ‘to be 
construed as basic laws of nature and these laws of 
physics are the same all over the universe. Prof. 


Abdus Salam thus deduces that space is not only rota- - 


tion — invariant, it is also rotation — symmetric. 
We have already learnt that “the velocity of light is 
exactly the same irrespective of whether the source of 
light moves towards or away from us with whatever 
speed”. ‘ 

PT he third monumental concept of this century relates 
to the quantum theory. According to Prof Abdus 
Salam, “Quantum theory, like relativity, began in the 
early part of this century with certain experiments 
whose results one would never have believed possible, 
so obstinately contrary are they to anything we have 
apprehended before. Quantum theory asserts that 
there are in nature certain fundamental units and that 
a number of physical quantities can exist only as inte- 
ger multiples of these basic units”. 

From these basic theories of science, which really 
form the foundation of all our modern view of matter 
and the universe, Prof Abdul Salam says we can 
conjecture that the quantisation of certain physical 
quantities could” be due to “‘the topological structure 
of space and time”. From these known facts whose 
verity had been confirmed by experiments, the great 
physicists Dirac had concluded that there are ascer- 
tainable laws of physics wherein not only all the 
particles persist in their values of spin, but that this 
persistence was related to the rotation symmetry of 
the universe”. He continued to say that all particles 
in nature must exist in pairs, a proton must have a 
corresponding anti-proton and as electron its anti- 
electron. Thus the particles multiplied and matter 

- gained its anti-matter. 


Along with these developments, the nature of the . 


nucleus ,and the forces contained therein became 
the prime concern of the physicists. According to 
Prof Abdul Salam, “‘with the knowledge of the nuclear 
force, and nuclear reactions, one knew at long last 
what makes the star shine; and how the sun can pour 
such vast amounts of energy. The hydrogen in the 
sun is continually converted by nuclear fusion to 
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If one has reached the end of the line of 
divisibility, then one is ata level of comprehension ` 


helium; ‘star-dust, if you like, is nothing but high- 
grade nuclear fuel”. 


THE spin and dance of the myriad particles of ‘the 
microworld in utter harmony, correspondence and con- 
cordance, the symmetry of their space-time groups, 
sub-groups, sets, sub-sets in numerous doublets, 
triplets, decuplets and other multiplets presents a pano- 
rama of particles in a predetermined course of statisti- 
cal certainty, and constitutes the dynamics of matter as 
we see it today. Symmetries are giving way to super- 
symmetries and the ultimate unification of all forces. 
The excitement leading to the heart of matter points 
to the next level of elementarity with quarks and, 
perhaps, to an infinite realm of the beauty and 
complexity of nature. 

Porf Abdul Salam has termed the present preoccu-. 
pation of the physicists as “‘the challenge of the struc- 
ture of matter”, and the origin. of the science of 
nuclear physics can be ascribed to Rutherford and 
Chadwick whose pioneering work began at the 
Cavendish Laboratory. From: these modest beginnings 
emanated the low-cost theoretical work in physical 
sciences which was, nevertheless, epochal. Then the 
progress advanced to the discovery of nuclear pati- 
cles, the conjectures pertaining to “the fire of 
creation”, the glimpse of ‘‘Nature in a flash of light- 
ning”, the path of eternity towards which the cosmos 
is travelling, and the Big Bang theory of the creation 
of the universe. 

Now, there were some scientists who believed that 
they had comprehended the entire scheme of things 
in the four quarters of the universe. In this exercise, 
one can almost say that the passion of Prof Abdus 
Salam is a perpetual commitment to perform merito- 
riously in quest of the ultimate realities of nature. 
The authentic content of these realities, or the fabric 
of these realities, is now to be understood by com- 
prehending the grand design of our universe which is 
as complex as it is manifold, The essence of all these 


„attempts is to produce and provide a working model 


of the world, a plausible explanation of the cosmòs. 
The symmetry concepts in the physical sciences 
which are indispensable in any current view of particle 
physics can be said to have originated with Pytha- 
goras. He provided us with much of the symbolic 
content of the sciences, like: the doctrine of the 
“central fire” which foreshadowed the heliocentric 
theory of the solar system enunciated by Copernicus, 
the magical pentagram, besides the importance he 
attached to the “perfect”? number 10, which Prof 
Abdus Salam informs us led the scientists to the cer- 
tainty of the existence of a tenth particle named 
Omega Minus which finalised the formation or comp- 
letion of the famous Unitary symmetry in 1964, SU(3). 
Nature has been described as being *‘That Great 
Symmetry”, an illusion to the Creator Himself. The 
origins of symmetry and its perception can be traced 
to the Greeks who considered the circle or the globe 
as the most perfect symmetry. Bilateral symmetry is 
equated with the heraldic symmetry of the Middle 
Ages and the Age of Chivalry, the pre-Renaissancé 
era which also encompasses the Byzantine sensibility. 
These origins of symmetry had already. considered 
and conceived the mathematical principles of left and 
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tight, the principles of balanced design. No sooner 


had symmetry appeared and appealed to early man as 
an aesthetically attractive and a functional criterion 
that the concept of “broken symmetry” arose to 
indicate certain infractions in an otherwise balanced 


or mirror image duplications of left and right. Same- . 


ness gave way to similarity and an assessment of 
‘symmetry also gave due consideration to the existence 
and utility of asymmetry. > 

Speaking of broken symmetry, Herman Weyl says 
that “seldom is asymmetry merely the absence of 
symmetry”. The theory of relativity has been describ- 
ed as “another. aspect of symmetry”. Prior to the 
Yang-Mills postulation that parity, or space reflection 

- symmetry, is not conserved in weak interactions, 
Weyl had observed: “The net result is that in all 
physics nothing has shown up indicating an intrinsic 
difference of' left and right. Just as all points and all 
directions in space are equivalent, so are left and 
tight. Position, direction, left and right are relative 
concepts.” These observations lead us on to believe 
that the general organisation of nature possesses 
symmetry as its central concept. 

Amongst the many types of symmetry, . the strict 
heraldic symmetry is the one which we call the bila- 
teral symmetry. The Doges Palace in Venice is an 
outstanding example of translatory symmetry. There 
is the rotary symmetry, the cyclical symmetry, the 
symmetry of five as in certain flowers, the pentagonal 
symmetry so frequent in the organic world, or the 
octagonal central symmetry. The continuous logarith- 
mic spiral of the nautilus shell exhibits an astonishing 
perfection in its unique expression of symmetry. The 
contemporary theoretical physicist has borrowed 
substantially from symmetry concepts to reduce the 
beauty of proportion in natural phenomena and 
his plethora of particles and their interactions to 
mathematical formulae. This has led us to under- 
stand the harmony of the universe in an essentially 
mathematical format. 

The mathematical approach to quantum theory or 
the symmetry concepts have necessitated theories of 
groups to be used for formulating the most relevant 
contemporay conception in physics. In this context, 
Prof Abdus Salam has called the Lie groups as “the 
most highly developed of all mathematical disci- 
plines”. Professor G. Racah of Princeton, Cartan’s 

' thesis, together with Weyl’s classical treatise on 
“Classical Groups”, form the foundation of group 
theories on which modern physics is based. 
Regarding the means of studying the inner cons- 
truction and behaviour of the nucleus, Prof Abdus 

Salam says that “our only means of probing into the 
structure of atoms or nuclei is to. try to penetrate 
these structures by fast-moving electrons or protons. 
In its passage through a nucleus, a fast moving 
proton either gets deflected or it may eject on impact 
a piece of target nucleus. By studying the projectile 

after it emerges from the target, by comparing its 
velocity before and after, by measuring the deflection 
it may have suffered, by analysing the bits of the 
target nucleus, it may eject, we build up, piece-wise, 

a picture of the inner structure of the target. It is an 
indirect, painstaking, slow process”. 

Prof Salam informs us that with the evolution and 
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development of particle physics and the probe into 
the nuclear world, some patterns began to emerge 
so that certain sets of particles began to manifest 
predictable designs in their sundry positions and pro- 
perties within the nucleus. He is led to the conclusion 
that the symmetry principles are of paramount impor- 
tance in nuclear physics, and like the two-fold multi- 
plets of Dirac (particles and anti-particles) there are 
other multiplets of six or eight or even other combi- 
nations. So the various properties of the particles, or 
“newer entities”, discovered or predicted by the phy- 
sicists seemed to fit neatly into groups, sub-groups or 
larger groups and combinations, so that symmetries 
such as SU(2), SU(3), SU(4), SU(6) or SU(12) have 
been discovered in the existence of the subatomic or 
nuclear particles of the microworld. The divisions and 
discoveries of the various particles according to their 
spins, charges and other characteristics also involve 
their interactions by the agency of various forces such 
as the electrical or electromagnetic, gravitational, the 
weak and the strong nuclear forces, the latter two 
being confined to the world of the nucleus only. 

In 1965, Prof. Abdus Salam observed that ‘‘One 
found it necessary to generalise SU(2) once again to 
SU(4). Combining this with the SU(3) the final 
symmetry turns out to be SU(12) — the largest yet 
in respect of the symmetries of the nuclear force. 
The multiplets extended once again, from 56 to 364 
particles; what is much more important, one has at 
long last the beginning of the dynamics of nuclear 
physics.” It must be added here that Sophus Lie in 
the last century, and latterly Herman Weyl have 
been among the outstanding researcher of symmetries 
is nature. Indeed, their labour has provided the 
groundwork for predicting and formulating much of 
what emanates and arises in the nuclear field today. 
Prof. Abdus Salam says (in 1965) that “about one 
hundred years ago, one of the greatest mathemati- 
cians of the world, Sophus Lie, had tabulated all 
conceivable abstract symmetries. He had classified 
all symmetries, or symmetry groups, as he called 
them in terms of the number of key directions. The 
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problem Sophus Lie solved was this: given the num- 
ber and type of key directions, he could then say 
how many flowers — how many particles — pattern, 
the multiplet, could contain. Lie’s theory is in fact one 
of the profoundest, one of the most beautiful mathe- 
matical constructs. Sophus Lie was the Michelangelo 
of classical mathematics”. So the search for symmetry 
in the sub-nuclear world became obvious. 

One would conclude that all the contents of nature 
would first of all have a materia prima, the quark of 
our recent enquiries till we arrive at newer levels of 
elementarity and construe or conceive of newer 
entities. Then we would consider the far-flung planets, 
stars and other heavenly bodies, so that the forces 
which control and command the behaviour of the cos- 
mos would be listed as the primary or fundamental 
forces which cover the overall form and function of 
the universe, ranging from the minuscule to the monu- 
mental. The four forces of nature have already been 
identified as the nuclear force, the electrical force the 
weak force and the gravitational force. The current 
problem, or indeed the passionate preoccupation, of 
physicists has been to find or discover a basic unity 
in all the forces of nature; to comprehend nature or 
natural phenomena in a unified way, to seek a unity 
in the apparent diversity of nature; to determine and 
discover a unity in the entire existence of nature. In 
this context, Einstein tried to unify gravity with the 
electrical force during the last several decades of his 
life but unfortunately could not succeed. On the 
other hand, Prof Abdus Salam and Steven Weinberg 
independently have. succeeded ‘in establishing the 
existence of unity between the weak and the electro- 
magnetic forces of nature, which is indeed a monu- 
mental step forward in the desperate. attempts at 
unification. 

We could now well say that the present concern of 
science is to investigate and consolidate the concepts 
relating to the quark structure of matter, the building 
of more powerful accelerators to find the next gene- 
ration of particles, and the ultimate unification of 
the fundamental interactions. The idea of quarks had 
already been originated as early as 1961 by M. Gell- 
Main. The “eight-fold way” of Murray Gell-Mann 
and Y. Neemamn, perhaps a modern mechanism to 
enquire into the primordial “noble Truths” of 
Buddha, has led us not only to classify the plethora 
of particles emanating from the formidable forays of 
both the theoretical and experimenting physicists but 
also to predict the existence of hitherto undiscovered 
particles. 

‘ The idea of quarks is also a development of the 
“eight-fold way”. At present, all the known sub- 
atomic particles are divided into leptons and hadrons. 
The leptons, the group containing the fewer parti- 
cles, consists of the electron, muon, the two neutrinos 
and their antiparticles. Leptons do not have quark 
` substructure. The Leptons feel the weak force and 


do not feel the strong force. The proliferation of ` 


particles we have observed are almost exclusively the 
hadrons that feel the strong force. Here we may 
recall that the gravitational force is the force between 
any two massive objects and is extremely small. The 
electromagnetic force acts only on the particles that 


have charge. In the early stages, the quarks emerged ` 
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as the “still more fundamental building blocks” of 
matter; and in the beginning there were only three 
quarks called “up”, “down” and “‘strange”. With 
the emergence of the psi particle in the mid-70s, a 
new characteristic or ` quantum number called 
“charm” came into existence. This modified the 
original, quark model to accommodate the fourth 
quark. 

Similarly, the discovery of the particle called 
upsilon in 1977 did not fit into our tabulation which 
bears the name “bottom” or “beauty”. Veering into 
the future, the yet undiscovered or undetected sixth 
quark has already been named “top”, or more omi- 
nously the “‘truth’’. While experiments with the par- - 
ticle accelerators have shown that particles like the 
protons are made up from quarks, the quark have 
not yet been separated or found as entities by them- 
selves. Here we may recall that the electromagnetic 
force is transmitted by photon exchange while the 
nuclear force is transmitted (as between protons and 
neutrons) by meson exchange. We may now note that 
the strong nuclear force which binds quarks together 
is thought to be transmitted by gluon exchange,, and 
the weak force responsible for muon decay is trans- 
mitted by the massive W particles. It may also be 
noted here that the “intermediate” particle known as 
the gluon is emerging as a positive candidate whose 
existence is more and more certain after the results 
obtained in the West German accelerator DESY at 
Hamburg. f 

Three decades of intense research in the realm of 
particle physics has accorded a singular position to 
Prof. Abdus Salam in the world of science. Any con- 
temporary development in theoretical physics, its 
deliberations and dissemination is intertwined with 
his professions and postulates. His particular contri- 
butions include the two-component neutrino theory 
and parity violation in weak interactions. His work 
on gauge unification of weak and electromagnetic 
interactions is outstanding. The emergence of sym- 
metry properties in elementary particles owes much 
to his faith in the existence of deep designs and still 
higher patterns in the make-up of nature. In the 
development of modern physics, his- renormalisation 
development theory and gauge theories are of singular , 
importance. The other exceptionally significant con- 
tributions of Prof. Abdus Salam include the gravity 
theory and its role in particle physics, and the two 
tensor theory of gravity and strong, interaction 
physics. He also predicted the neutral current pheno- 
mena before it was experimentally confirmed in 1973. 

The crowning achievement of Prof Abdus Salam 
which in fact is the culmination of his other related 
and relevant contributions over a broad spectrum of 
theoretical physics, is the unifying feat which pro- 
vides a forceful mathematical demonstration ‘to link 
the electromagnetic force and the weak force as being 
different facets of a basic force which can be 
called the electroweak force. Such a proposition is at 
once a milestone in the history of science which recalls 
to mind the theory of gravitation of Issac Newton 
and the consideration of electricity and magnetism by 
James Clerk Maxwell as different aspects of what we 
now call the electromagnetic. The electroweak theory 
predicted that a new type of neutral weak interaction 
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or force must exist. Without the existence of this 
interaction, the basic unity between weak and electro- 
magnetic forces in the sense that the two forces are 
two aspects of the same force, with essentially equal 
basic strengths, would not follow. . 

According to Prof. Abdus Salam’s theory, the 
‘four vector bosons, or the gauge particles belonging 
to the gauge groips SU(2) XU(1) are the photon 
which mediates the electromagnetic interaction, the 
two spin one charged particles W + (the charged 
weak vector bosons) which mediate the known 
charged weak interaction, and the newly predicted 
neutral vector boson Z which mediates the neutral 
weak interaction. The existence of a spin zero particle, 
namely the Higgs particle, is also predicted. The only 
parameter of ‘the theory is designated by sin?Ow. 
Experiments have already confirmed the existence of 
neutral weak interactions as per the Salam-Weinberg 
theory. Other predictions and results of the theory 
relating to sub-nuclear entities and the interactions 
must await the next generation of particle accelera- 
tor which can achieve enormously powerful particle 
collisions so that the W, Z and the Higgs spin zero 
boson can be created. The under-construction collid- 
ing-beam machines should be able to confirm the 
emergence or otherwise of/the intermediate vector 
bosons. These then would be the spectacular results 
which emanate from the postulates prophesying the 


’ ultimate constituents -of matter. 


We have seen that the phrase “elementary particle” 
is a collective name given to those particles of matter 
which cannot be sub-divided into smaller particles. 
These particles are classified by a set of quantum 
numbers which describe their inherent properties or 
characteristics such as spin, isospin, parity charge 
and strangeness. The modern quantum theory has 
substituted the traditional fixed planetary orbits of 
the Bohr atom which now appears to have been 
hypothetical. The present outlook is that no signifi- 
cance need be attached-to the exact position of a 
nucleus or its orbiting electrons when they have 
definite energies. In fact the probability determina- 
tion of a certain position of a particle in terms of its 
wave-function allows for explanation for some of the 
more complex atomic and nuclear phenomena, which 
in any case retains most of the older classical theories 
of interpretation. 

The quark model of elementarity, or the ultimate 
constituents of matter, postulates. that all hadrons 
are built by a combination of three types of quarks; 
the figure has now risen to five and will possibly go 
up to six “particles” called quarks. All baryons are 
supposed to be made up of a combination of three 
quarks, the mesons corresponding to a combination of 
a quark and an antiquark. Antiparticles are obtained 
from their corresponding particles by changing 
quarks into anti-quarks and vice versa. .Mathematic- 
ally the three quarks correspond to the basic multiplet 
of the group SU(3) or the unitary symmetry. Prof. 
Abdus Salam has described the recent developments 
in the following summary: 


“To complete the story of these changes, in 1934, Dirac added 
to the subject the concept of ‘Anti-particles’; every particle has 
asa counterpart an anti-particle which has the same mass 
(gravitational charge) but an electric, weak or nuclear 
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is equal in magnitude but opposite in sign to that of the 
particle, 

The subsequent history of particle physics is the history of 
proliferation and discovery of other objects equally as small in 
size — or in some cases smaller still — than the four particles 
mentioned above, so that the suspicion has arisen that possibly 
these four — or at least some of these four — are themselves 
composite of more basic constituents. In fact the whole con- 
cept of ‘elementary’ — and the notion of basic constituents — 
has become untenable. A more profitable way of summing up 
the new discoveries appears to be the statement that as one 
has probed deeper into the structure of matter (and the stan- 
dard method for this is collisions of higher and higher energy 
beams of protons, neutrons, electrons, nutrinos with each other 
and the study of their reaction products) — one has discovered 
new ‘charges’, besides the ones mentioned above. 

At present some nine charges may be distinguished: there are 
three so-called ‘colors’, two ‘isotopic’, charges ‘strangeness’, 
‘charm’, ‘baryon’ and finally ‘lepton’ charge. The weak, the 
electric and the nuclear charges are made up from these nine 
basic charges. And further — and this is where the biggest 
excitement of 1973-74 has centred around — we have discover- 
ed that there exists a basic symmetry principle, which states 
as a unifying principle that all these charges are on par with 
each other; that (barring the gravitational charge) all other 
charges are aspects, are manifestations of one basic charge. The 
result seems experimentally borne out for weak and electro- 
magnetic charges. The sorts of questions which arise are the 
following. Do there exist nine basic objects each carrying one 
single ‘charge’? Is there anything sacred about the number 
nine for the ‘basic’ charges? Or indeed is there really a finite 
number of charges — or shall we go on discovering newer and 
newet charges as we probe deeper into the heart of the parti- 
cles we create in our high energy collisions? 

To summarise, then, the basic dilemma of our subject is the 
‘charge’ concept and its nature. There is one charge— the gravi- 
tational (mass)—which we believe is rooted within the concepts 
of space-time. Einstein identified gravitational force with the 
curvature of continuous space-time manifold. Are the other 
charges — weak, electromagnetic, and nuclear — equally 
rooted within space-time, perhaps giving an indication of its 
topology in the small? When looked at from a distance the 
surface of the ocean may appear unruffled as a continuum, 


- but looked at closer, one may distinguish all manner of granu- 


larities, all manner of topological structures. Do the various 
charges correspond to these? Or is it that these charges are 
telling us of new dimensions , besides the four dimensions of 
space and time — dimensions we have not yet apprehended? 
And what is the role of Planck’s fundamental constant of 
action and Pauli’s exclusion principle in this search for the 
meaning of charge concomitantly with the structure of space- 
time? We are very far yet from discovering the heart of the 
matter.” 


. In the sixteenth century the astronomer Johannes 
Kepler marvelled at the symmetry of snow crystals. 
The symmetry of snow crystals was also observed in 
the 17th century by Fredrich Martens, who had alre- 
ady seen a relationship between the different types of 
crystals and the weather or temperature. The hexago- 
nal bias in the formation of snow crystals and their 
ensuing symmetry could be the Cartesian notion that 
all natural motions are not only circular but spiral as 
well. It is clear that the geometric arrangement of the 
water molecules creates the hexagonal symmetry of 
the snow crystals, and perhaps the action of convec- 
tive vortices over a snow crystal is one of the reasons 
why crystals tend to grow symmetrically. Snow crys- 
tals in their macroscopic form show variety and 
wealth of form and ornamentation, which analogy 
and bias of nature may be associated with the micro- 
world of the sub-nuclear particles. The symmetries, 
apparent symmetries and broken symmetries, of the 
microworld appear to be much more complex and 
intricate. 

Gerard’t Hooft says that “Symmetries of Nature 
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determine the properties of forces in gauge theories. 
The familiar symmetry of a snowflake can be charac- 
terised by noting that the pattern is unchanged when 
it is rotated 60 degrees; the snowflake is said to be 
invariant to such rotations. In physics, non-geometric 
symmetries are introduced. Charge symmetry, for 
example, is the invariance of the forces acting among 
a set of charged particles when the polarities of all the 
charges are reversed. Isotopic-spin symmetry is based 
on the observation that little would be changed in the 
strong interactions of matter if the identities of all pro- 
tons and neutrons were interchanged. Hence proton- 
and neutron become merely the alternative states of 
a single particle, the nucleon, and transitions between 
the states can be made (or imagined) by adjusting the 
orientation of an indicator in an internal space. It is 
symmetries of this kind, where the transformation is 
an internal rotation or a phase shift, that are referred 
to as gauge symmetries.” 

Another aspect of transformations relevant to the 
theory of Yang-Mills type is that it is non-belian and 
hence non-commutative. As against this, the tradition- 
al quantum electrodynamics is the Abelian theory. 
An Abelian transformation is commutative, named 
after the 19th Century Norwegian mathematician Niels 
Henrik Abel. Besides the theory of relativity, other 
theories are gaining ground which are non-Abelian. 
The above-mentioned approach incorporates the 
means and methods which have enabled Prof. Abdus 
Salam and other contemporary physicists to build 
their edifice on which would rest the understanding 
of our universe and its multiplicity of forms, functions 
and forces. 

It would be beneficial to recount some of the 
momentous moments in the life and thought of Pro- 
fessor Abdus Salam leading to the current concepts 
of the unification of natural forces. In 1954, C.N. 
Yang and Robert L. Mills contributed to the under- 
standing of local gauge theories and the effects global 
symmetries would have on local gauge theories. 
These. theories had a profound effect on the thinking 
of Prof. Abdus Salam. September, 1956, was when 
Professor Yang and Professor Lee came up with the 
idea that the possibility existed that the hitherto 
sacrosanct principle of left-right symmetry would be 
violated in the realm of the weak nuclear force. Prof. 
Abdus Salam says that “To me personally, the trek 
to gauge theories as candidates for fundamental 
physical theories started “in earnest in September, 
1956.” He continues , by saying, “it appeared at that 
time clear to me what choice Nature must have.made. 
Surely, left-right symmetry must be sacrificed in all 
neutral interactions,” He had conveyed his ideas, 
first of all, to Prof. Rudolf Peierls who had earlier 
examined him for his Ph.D., and later Pauli, the 
father of the neutrino. He was rebuffed by Peierls and 
told by Pauli “to think of something better”. But 
Prof, Abdus Salam persisted. The other memorable 
and rather epoch-making moment in the life of Prof. 
Abdus Salam must have been when, getting off the 
train at Aix-en-Provence in 1973 along with Prof. 
Paul Matthews, Musset came and asked if he was 
Prof. Abdus Salam, and upon affirmation was to 
“Get into the car. I have news for you. We have 
found neutral currents.” : 
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Prof. Abdus Salam then continues to state that 
“that Summer Jogesh Pati and I had predicted proton 
decay within the context of what is now called grand 
unification, and in the flush of this excitement I am 
afraid I ignored weak neutral currents as a subject 
which had already come to a successful conclusion, 
and concentrated on speaking of the possible decays 
of the proton. I understand now that proton decay 
experiments are being planned in the United States 
by the Brookhaven, Irvine and Michigan and the 
Wisconsin-Harvard groups and also by a European 
collaboration to be mounted in the Mont Blanc 
Tunnel Garage No. 17. The later quantitative work 
on neutral currents at CERN, Fermilab., Brookhaven, 
Argonne and Serpukhor is, of course history, but a 
special tribute is warranted to the beautiful SLAC- 
Yale-CERN experiment of 1978 which exhibited the 
effective Zophoton interference in accordance with 
the predictions of the theory.” These achievements 
of Professor Abdus Salam constitute one of the’ most 
monumental contributions to the science of physics 
and they will remain of substantial significance in the 
mainstream of theoretical physics and the grand 
quest for unification. x 
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A 19th CENTURY Casi STUDY 


Cow Politics- 
in 
Bihar 


GARGI CHAKRAVARTTY 


HOUGH a part of Bengal till 1912,1 Bihar retained 
its separate entity with its own socio-economic 
problems, and its political and communal situation 
- was also different. 
- The demographic composition with a large. majo- 
rity of Hindu population? had its own impact on the 
inter-communal relationship in the province, which, 
however, did not provide one homogeneous pattern 
. throughout Bihar. The situation varied from area 
to area; in fact the western part of Bihar had a corm- 
pletely diverse landscape in comparison with the 
eastern region, the western part bearing a cultural 
affinity with eastern UP mainly due to closer geogra- 
phical ties as also similar level of economic back- 
wardness. 

The practical implications of this state of things 
were not overlooked by the contemporary papers. 
Dainik-O-Samachar Chandrika of August 3, 1893, 
commented: “Bihar being in fact a part of the North- 
Western Provinces, the flame of race-feeling raging 
in the North-Western Provinces has naturally enough 
extended to Bihar’’.* Thus the escalation of religious 
movements like that for cow-protection in Gaya could 
be explained-on the basis of Gaya’s close ties with 
Banaras. The case of Gaya is in itself interesting 
from the point of the cow question, as Go-rakshini 
Sabhas were numerically more in Gaya compared to 
the other sub-divisions of Bihar. Of the 23 such 
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Sabhas in Bihar, Gaya itself had eight, Shahabad 
four, Muzaffarpur three, Saran one, Champaran one, 
Patna two, Darbhanga four. Gaya remained a centre 
of attraction for pilgrims and sanyasis, and in that 
respect it has always been very similar to Hardwar 
and Banaras. 

This helps one to understand why the earliest 
organisation for go-raksha in Bihar was in the district 


- of Gaya, where the Sabha was founded in 1887 by 


Bhikari Sankar Bhattacharya, a domiciled zamindar.® 
This was followed by the visit of Sriman Swami in 
1889 which led to the founding of a large gaushala, 
the plot of land for the purpose having been given 
by Raja Ram Bahadur Singh of Tikari.6 

Money was no doubt a major factor in influencing 
the growth of the pro-cow sentiment into a full- 
scale movement. The Go-rakshini movement could 
not have gained so much momentum but for the 
profuse financial help of the big commercial magna- 
tes and zamindars. Their patronage was not confined 
to the setting up of gaushalas,.the organisin g of meet- 
ings and the financing of preachers, 

In addition to all this — and this is very important 
— they financed publishers of Hindu newspapers. 
The news of cow-protection sabhas, the proceedings 
of their meetings and the subscription lists were 
regularly published in these papers. They argued in 
favour of the Hindus wherever riots took place, and 
through these newspapers, the reports of riots in 
far-flung places like Lahore and Multan were public- 
ised and, in most cases, exaggerated beyond propor- 
tion. 

The Government’s report also underlines this 
aspect in clear terms: “The main and chief cause is 
the existence of the public press and the rapid spread 
throughout India of information of what takes place 
in any particular locality.”?7 

But the Government’s own record was not all that 
clean. Grierson, while he was Magistrate at Gaya, 
“helped in the establishment of the Cow-Protection 
Society at that place”.8 Subordinates of the Educa- 
tional and Postal Departments also took part in the 
movement, and the Subdivisional amlahs also con- 
tributed.’ i 

In Bihar, the Hindu elite had been active even 
when there was no cow-protection movement in the 


` province. They were the advocates of Hindi to be 


recognised as official language, and they won their 
objective much earlier in Bihar, in 1881 itself, com- 
pared to the North-West Provinces and Oudh, where 
they gained it much later, in 1900.10 The vast 
majority of agricultural labourers, however, never 
bothered about the Urdu-Nagri controversy. All the 
same, this section of illiterate people, among whom 
were the Goalas and Ahirs, joined the Go-raksha 
movement." Their participation gave a popular 
colour to the movement. In large areas, trees were 
found smeared with a mixture of mud and animal] 
hair. They also borrowed the Mutiny example of 
chapatti passing.22. There were anonymous ‘“‘chifties 
which were circulated from hand to hand with in- 
junctions to each recipient to make a specified number 
of copies (usually five) and send them on to as many 
villages”’.18 

This form of propagation of news was Prevalent 
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fiot only in Gaya but in other areas as well. This 
grassroot approach enabled the Go-rakashini Sabhas 
- to go deep among the common people. 

What was the main reason for Bihar becoming a 
stronghold of the movement? To get the answer, 
one has to understand the correlation between the 
Ahirs and.the movement, as they formed the back- 
, bone of the movement. Eighty per cent of the Ahirs 
.in Bihar were engaged in agriculture.!4 They had 
_ occasional conflicts with the zamindars, who insisted 


on retaining the begari system. They used to “employ. 
labour in fields on nominal rates” and wanted the: 


continuance of this privilege. The Goalas often pro- 
tested by curtailing milk supplies to zamindars.*5 
: There was another sociological aspect of the pro- 
blem. “In several villages of North Bihar the gowalas 
were implicated in false criminal cases by the higher 
castes to harass (them). The efforts of the lower 
castes to improve their status led to considerable 
friction and occasional disturbances.”?® The caste 
problem of the Goalas helped them to come closer 
to the Arya Samajists, as their progammme for caste 
eradication had particularly a ‘‘strong appeal for low 
castes such as Kurmis, Goalas’’, etc.,.in Bihar.” 
_ One thing is clear. The Arya Samaj and people 
like Sriman Swami and other preachers from outside 
played a decisive role in organising the lower caste 
people of Bihar. Their appeal to the Ahirs had been 
penetrating for two reasons. Bihar, being the largest 
-cattle market in Asia, had a vast number of livestock 
and the Ahirs were economically and functionally 
tied down to the maintenance of the cows. In con- 
sequence, they got involved in the question of cow- 
protection. 

Secondly, there was the issue of upliftment of their 
own social status. Sothe vast majority of illiterate 
people- listened to the pamphlets and papers of Go- 
rakshini Sabhas read out by those swamis and 
sanyasis at meetings. It was mainly due to the initia- 
tive of these preachers from outside that Goalas were 
being mobilised in the movement, which on the other 
hand was being financed by those very zamindars 
and landlords with whom they occasionally came into 
conflict. The zamindar-Goala dispute did not, how- 
ever, prevent the Goalas from joining the cow-protec- 
tion movement. :And here lies the significance of 
the role of the Arya Samajists. 

The Go-rakshini movement turned violent in the 
sense that it started causing riots. Though the move- 
ment was stronger in the North-Western Provinces 
and thé Punjab, the number of cow-slaughter riots 
were more numerous in Bihar. From 188) to 1893 
Bihar witnessed the maximum number of riots; 33 of 
them were on the cow issue, while the North-Western 


Provinces had seven and the Punjab one.??(#) The - 


- impact of the cow-protection movement was felt in 
the increase of riots. 

“Why one connects these cow-slaughter riots with 
the Go-rakshini movement is because in most cases 
the Hindus, after rescuing the cows from the hands 
of the Mussalmans, used to bring them to the 
Gaurakshini asylums, which were being generally run 
py the Go-rakshini Sabhas. “While it is not evident 
why cow killing became an issue of such importance 
in western Bihar, it, may have been related to the 
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presénce there of some of. the largest’ éattle markets 
in Asia and to social tensions arising from the 
extreme poverty and over-population in the 
area,’718 

Analysing the reasons for such increase in the 
Bihar riots, McLane further said: “Bihari Muslims 
were so few (about 15 per cent of the population) 
that they may have been less effective in deterring 
cow-protectors than Muslims in the Punjab and the 
western districts of the NWP.’29 But the realities of 
the situation brought out the truth that wherever 
Bihari Muslims were more in number, riots ensued. 
Gaya, dense in Mohammedan population, faced 18 
cow-slaughter riots in just three years from 1891 to 
1893, while Patna had four, Saran six, Shahabad 
three and Darbhanga one.20 The normal Mussalman 
population of Gaya town was as large as that of the 
whole of thana mufossil Gaya.” The Gaya riots 
mostly occurred in the thana area of Aurangabad,?2 
where the number of Mussalmans was largest in pro- 
portion, totalling 31,167.23 Sherghati was the other 
important thana where riots were numerous. 

Another interesting feature was that the number of 
Pathan Muslims were more in Gaya, particularly at 
Sherghati, than in any other district of the pro- 
vince.24 It was not a mere coincidence that the cow- 
protection movement and the subsequent riots were 
widespread in the western part of Bihar where Bihari 
Muslims, mainly Sheikhs (who were converts from 
among Bhumihars and Rajputs) and Pathans formed 
an influential part of society. The cow-protection 
movement provoked counter-determination on the 
part of tbe Mussalmans to persist in cow-slaugh- 
ter. 

The Government’s initiative in trying to prohibit 
cow-slaughter to appease the Hindu elite might have 
antagonised the Muslims. Grierson, the Magistrate 
of Gaya from 1890 to 1891, who himself helped in 
establishing Go-rakshini Sabhas, proposed in 1891 to 
make a provision in the municipal law prohibiting 
the slaughter of cows within the jurisdiction of Gaya 
town municipality.26 This must have been done 
under the pressure of influential Hindus as their 
spokesman, Behar Bandhu, commented in its issue of. 
October 1, 1891, that the ‘difference between Hindus 
and Mohammedans in Gaya will not cease unless the 
Government prohibit the slaughter of cows by Mus- 
salmans or ask the Hindus to give up their religion. ”?7 
Even Amrita Bazar Patrika, while approving the pro- 
posal made by Grierson, remarked: “It is not clear 
why the Mussalman of Gaya should be deprived of 
this right.”?8 The Hindu educated class of Gaya, 
who were Government servants, also happened to be 
active members of the Go-rakshini' Sabhas. Raj 
Kishore Narain Singh, Deputy Collector; Indra 
Narain Chakravarti, a Government pleader; and Brij 
Mohan Prashad, Munsif, happened to be Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Gaya Go-rakshini Sabha.25 These people 
might have influenced Grierson, and it was Grieson’s 
move to prohibit the slaughter of cows which led to 
worsening of the communal situation. All the Gaya 
riots (except one) took place after Grierson’s proposal 
in 1891, that is, only during 1892-93. This clearly 
shows that Grierson’s proposal provoked the Mus- 
dims to engage in cow-slaughter with renewed vigour, 
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This was one aspect of the communal situation in 
Gaya. On the other hand, the Ahir class of Gaya 
was compelled on economic grounds to protect the 
cows. The Goalas, who formed approximately 16.61 
per cent of the total Hindu population of Gaya had 
been “found paying rent in ghee (butter oil)”. This 
ghee rent was formerly paid only by the Goala 
raiyats who had cattle. But later it became an agri- 
cultural rent and was assessed on land, this rent being 
charged even from Goalas who had no cattle. This 
was the position at Sherghati thana where riots were 

- frequent. This ghee rent must have been prevalent 
in other :areas also, and the Goalas were economi- 
cally bound to protect the cow from being slaughter- 
ed. So it was not merely a Hindu sentiment for the 
Ahirs but a question of survival for the vast majority 
of agricultural labourers and raiyats. 

Cultural affinity of Gaya with Banaras, intrusion 
of preachers from the North-West Province, Grier- 
son’s bias, and the subsequent alienation of Mus- 
lims along with the peculiar condition of Ahirs in 
Gaya — the cumulative effect of all these was a tense 
communal atmosphere which in fact did spark several 
riots. f . 

Riots gradually receded after 1894 and the Govern- 
ment noticed the ‘“‘absence in most places of any 
tendency on the part of the Mohammedans to in- 
crease the number of kine sacrifice. There has been 
a good deal of natural forbearance on both sides.’’3? 

The underlying causes of this decrease in riots re- 
mains a subject of further study. C] 
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Poverty and Population (Continued from page 8) 


proves that development and higher educational level, 
particularly of women, are better health care and are 
the best contraceptives. 

Experience of many acountry outside India too 
can prove instructive. Take Bulgaria. Before the buil- 
ding of socialism, families in that country were gene- 
rally quite big ones. Socialism did away with poverty. 
It made education universal and free. It provided a 
very sound system of health care accessible, to all, not 
on paper but in practice. It gave women real equality. 
Jt provided a system of old-age pension for all. What 
has been the result? Without any propaganda for 
family planning the birth rate has fallen steeply. 
When the present writer visited Bulgaria in 1974, 
he found people unwilling to have more than two 
children despite Government propaganda in favour of 
having at least three children and despite the many 
incentives and benefits given by the state to encourage 
the same. ; 

Similar has been the development in the German 
Democratic Republic which at present has a negative 
growth rate ( — 0.2 per cent). It is not a question of 
the socialist countries alone. The UK and Switzer- 
land, for instance, with a growth rate of 0.1 are on 
the borderline. Neither of these countries has had 
any Government propaganda or campaign in favour 
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of a small family or population control. 

What has been stated above leads to certain clear 
and definite conclusions. No amount of propaganda 
in a poverty-ridden society (with a high rate of illi- 
teracy, with no proper and adequate health system, 
with no social security for old age, with women con- 
fined to the kitchen, etc) can lead to a small family. 
Futile attempts in this sphere can lead to the despe- 
rate but disastrous conclusion that coercion is neces- 
sary. On the other hand, basic socio-economic trans- 
formation resulting in lessening of poverty, better 
literacy and education rates, better health care system, 
genuine equality for women and adequate social 
security for old age, etc., will almost automatically 
lead to a smaller family. There is no objection to 
reasonable publicity or propaganda for making 
known birth control methods. However, the propa- 
ganda that fast breeding by the poor is the cause of 
their poverty must be exposed. 

It isa matter of regret that many Left-minded 
intellectuals too fall victim to World Bank and 
Government of India propaganda in this respect. 
That in turn is a result of the failure of the Left par- 
ties on the ideological front. The sooner the Left 
parties overcome this weakness, the better for the 
cause they hold “dear, the cause ofthe toilers, the 
cause of taking India away from the capitalist 
path. 
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A SOVIET VIEWPOINT | 
Specific Features of 
Development in 
Asian and African 
Countries 


VLADIMIR PAVLOV 


and 
ROSTISLAV ULYANOVSKY 


RECENT history clearly shows that the countries of 
Asia and Africa have been‘developing along the 
lines envisaged in the general socio-economic laws 
detected by the science of Marxism-Leninism that for 
all their specifics, the Eastern countries have been 
developing, in the main, like the Western countries, 
with due regard, of course, to concrete historical 
periods concerned. 

The problem of specificity, however, continues to 
be. of importance. Here is this contribution, we shall 
try to define some of the features of development 
which, in our view, are more characteristic of the 
Eastern countries. We shall take India as a basis for 
our analysis, for her history reflects, to a certain 
extent, the basic laws of the evolution of the former 
colonial world. : 

Having been under British domination for nearly 
two centuries, India came under the influence of all 
the three stages of development of British capitalism: 
primary capitalist accumulation, industrial capitalism, 
finance capital. In India herself a capitalist economic 
structure came into. being, and it constituted a sym- 
biosis of foreign and domestic capitalism. It was 
contradictory to the highest degree, for it consisted 
of two opposed parts — the capitalism of the oppres- 
sing nation, and that of the oppressed nation. 

India, like other colonies, was never a Passive 
victim tormented by foreign invaders. Her outward 
oppression was objectively countered by the laws and 
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tendencies of the class struggle, behind which stood 
forces within the Indian economy itself. As the 
Indian economy (or the économy of any other 
colonial country for that matter) moved along the 
road of capitalist development, to the same extent 
there emerged contemporary class contradictions. 

At the first stages of their domination in India, the 
British, as long as they broke up the archaic Indian 
society (that is, the community, Asian feudal despot- 
ism of a highly centralised type or separate state 
feudal-despotic formations). were engaging in a pro- 
gressive undertaking in a limited sense; they did so 
despite all their ruthlessness (about which Karl Marx 
rightly wrote), for they were an involuntary tool of 
history. Britain can be credited for this historically 
limited progressive role in spite of the enormous, pre- 
dominantly destructive consequences of its policy. 

Once the economic laws of India’s development had 
led to the creation of a local machine industry, a 
national bourgeoisie and a proletariat (in short, after 
the creation of some conditions for,the country’s 
independent capitalist development), British domina- 
tion became totally regressive and reactionary. 
Britain’s economic policy centred 02 breaking the free 
industrial development of India so as to retain its 
economic domination, its monopoly of power, of 
modern equipment, science and technology. 

The main economic contradictions of India just 
before she achieved independence were approximately 
as follows: a , 

— the objective tendencies of development of the 
country’s productive forces came into conflict with 
imperialism’s colonial monopoly in the economic and 
political spheres (this monopoly tried to strangle the 
objective tendencies); 

— the importation of finance capital from the 
metropolitan country, the progressive social con- 
sequences of the “transplantation” of capitalism into 
the colony being insignificant; . 

— the mass expropriation of the peasantry and the 
handicraftsmen, and the extremely slow process of 
their proletarianisation; hence the impoverishment of 
the non-proletarian strata; 

— the stratification of the peasantry due to dee 
penetration of commodity-money relations, but wit 
slow development of capitalist agriculture; hence the 
excessive inflation of commercial-usurious capital, 
connected with a pre-capitalist sharecropping system 
or with the one moving towards capitalism; 

— the predominance of enormous. landed estates 
and the use of very small land holdings by peasants; 

— the domination of usurers and buyers-up in 
relations inside the village and between village and 
town; enormous accumulation of commercial-usurious 
capital and lack of effective means of converting it 
into industrial capital. 

All these factors led to the formation of a colonial- 
feudal economy pervaded by commodity-money 
relations (with the preservation of large enclaves of 
natural-patriarchal economy); it was the economy of 
mostly low forms of capitalism which had to goa 
very long way towards colonial capitalism. 

The Indian village was under the rule of the land- 
lord and commercial-usurious capital, and the 
peasants, reduced to poverty, stuck to their tiny 
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holdings stubbornly. Hence the possibility-of exploit- 
ing the peasants on a pre-capitalist technical basis; 
they sold the product of their labour as a commodity, 
and not their labour power itself. In normal conditions 
of capitalist development, as soon as the ruination of 
the countryside reaches a high degree, a ‘considerable 
section of the peasantry is compelled to part with 
their land and sell not the product of their labour, 
but their labour power, that is, they become pro- 
letarians. At the same time, the merchants, usurers 
and landlords set about organising agriculture on a 
capitalist basis, functioning and accumulating not on 
the commodity or money market, but in the sphere 
of agricultural production, which they transform on 
an industrial-capitalist basis, on the basis of wage 
labour. But in India this process did not take place 
on a scale similar to that in Europe. 

The peasants, becoming ruined under the influence 
of three forces (British imperialism, national industri- 
al and commercial-usurious capital, and the land- 
lords), failed to find a market to sell their labour 
power. There was a lack of conformity between the 
extent to which the peasants and handicraftsmen 
were ruined, and the degree to which commercial- 
usurious capital was converted into industrial capital 
and the landlords into agricultural capitalists. This 
too was due primarily to the subordinated status of 
the country. 

Thus, the conversion of money into capital in 
agriculture took place mostly without an extensive 
organisation of capitalist mechanised agriculture 
based on wage labour. This was one of the most 
important distinctive features of colonial domination, 
which distorted the normal evolution of capitalism in 
the countryside. 

Hence it follows that the level of industrial develop- 
ment of the colony was determined, first, by the 
degree to which the bourgeoisie of the oppressing 
nation quickly profited from the extraction of surplus 
product produced by the labour of the oppressed 
nation; second, by the strength of the nationwide 
resistance to the colonial policy and by the pressure 
of internal capitalist tendencies; third, by the nature 
and form of the struggle with other imperialist 
‘powers contending for domination over the given 
colony. 

It should be emphasised that the economy of 
colonial India, like that of many other colonial and 
semi-colonial countries, cannot be considered as a 
feudal one in the period after the First World War; 
nor can we agree with attempts to present colonial 
India and similar countries as established bourgeois 
societies. 

Let us look at one more aspect of the evolution of 
India as a classical colony. The ways whereby the 
class of industrial bourgeoisie took shape there, like 
in many other dependent countries, differed largely 
from the same process in the independent capitalist 
countries of Europe. In the latter countries the pro- 
cess of formation of the bourgeoisie consisted in the 
fact that “the merchant establishes direct sway over 
production”, or “‘the producer becomes merchant 
and capitalist”. That was a radical, or rather the 
normal means of transition to capitalism. 

In India the process of formation of the class of 
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national industrial bourgeoisie was seriously distorted 
by the economic and political domination of foreign 
capitalism. The industrial bourgeoisie took shape in 
this way: 

— the trading compradore-capitalist became indus- 
trial capitalist, as a rule without stopping to perform 
his functions as a compradore: 

— the merchant, buyer-up, usurer acquired shares 
and became shareholders in British and local indus- 
trial companies; 

— the landlord became a partner in industrial 
enterpreneurship without ending his feudal or semi- 
feudal exploitation of the peasantry. 

The conclusion from this comparison suggest them- 
selves. Political and economic dependence creates 
colonial capitalism. It is also capitalism, but in a 
peculiar form. It is governed by the same laws as 
“normal” capitalism, but they manifest themselves in 
specific ways. 

Thus, whereas in ‘the West the industrial bour- 
geoisie emerged from among producers, proprietors, 
master craftsmen and apprentices, in capitalist manu- 
factories, from among heads of handicraft workers’ 
shops and merchants’ guilds, and finally became 
entrepreneurs, in India the bulk of the industrial 
bourgeoisie always retained its ties with the far more 
backward forms of land tenure that had feudal or 
semi-feudal traits. 

It follows from this that the colonial bourgeoisie, 
unlike the bourgeoisie in France in the epoch of the 
Revolution of 1789 and a number of other European 
countries, did not and could not favour a radical 
solution of the agrarian problem in the interests of 
the people. In this respect it is understandable why 
the bourgeoisie feared the peasant revolution and 
why it always sought to gain control of the peasant 
movement and put it on the road of “‘non-violence’’. 

This feature regarding the historical origin of the 
Indian bourgeoisie accounts largely for its attitude 
towards British imperialism in India. Indian merch- 
ants, usurers, landlords, and compradores became 
agents of British capital and shareholders in British 
companies—industrial, commercial, banking, railway, 
insurance, etc. This is why they had very strong ties 
with British industrial and finance capital and were 
eager to retain their class prosperity under the aegis 
of the foreign colonialists. 

_These ties did not mean, of course, that there were 
no contradictions and conflicts between them, that 
their interests were identical. But any conflicts that 
arose between them were usually due to the Indian 
bourgeoisie’s claims to a greater share in the exploit- 
ation of the home market and rarely went beyond 
the bounds of bourgeois opposition. 

With a critical political situation and a sharp con- 
frontation of classes in India, with British imperial- 
ism itself in a crisis, as was the case in 1947, the 


- threat of a revolution and violent elimination of 


British rule by the masses compelled the British 
colonialists to hand over power in India to a bloc of 
the bourgeoisie and the middle strata. 

The new national leadership, in which Jawaharlal 
Nehru played an outstanding role from the very 
beginning, faced a series of tasks that had to be 
resolved successively and inter-relatedly: conversion 
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of sovereignty into a political reality, reorganisation 
and consolidation of the state machinery on a nation- 
al basis, establishment of a new administrative system, 
formulation of a new economic policy, formation of 
an apparatus for regulating and planning the eco- 
nomy. The agrarian problem and the tasks of 
industrialisation of the country loomed large. To 
reduce massive unemployment and involve millions 
of people in a technical reconstruction of the national 
economy was a major task. The goal was to over- 
come the country’s century-old backwardness. Broad- 
ly speaking, it was a question of forming a new 
national machinery for effecting a radical reorganisa- 
tion and modernisation of the socio-economic struc- 
ture of India. i 


SOMETIMES the creation of the political and econo- 
mic machinery required for achieving truly historic 
advances is understood as the summing up of the 
concrete tasks facing society and the establishing of 
their proper sequence. However, historical experience 
constantly reminds us that in the sum total and order 
of priority of tasks there are determining factors, the 
main one being proper calculation of the alignment 
of class or political forces, and consideration for the 
aspirations of the people. 

In the traditional pre-colonial society of the new 
liberated countries, there took shape over many 
centuries a comparatively stable machinery for the 
reproduction of conservative social forces, ranging 
from the village commune and feudal landlords to a 
centralised military-administrative apparatus of 
Oriental despotism, or state formation of the same 
type. This machinery was seriously damaged; jt was 
deformed, but has been largely preserved. To con- 
serve backwardness and survivals of archaic structures 
is a key organic, function of colonialism. 

To investigate the machinery whereby conservative 
elements are reproduced is a major task for socio- 
logists studying post-colonial society. An understand- 
ing of its structure helps to bring out the reasons why 
the social basis of conservatism persists in surviving, 
and makes us realise that ultra-Left tactics are futile 
and incapable of offering a constructive alternative to 
that structure. Researchers who hasten to point, in 
the context of political sovereignty, to the rapid dis- 
integration of communal ties and other patronising, 
patriarchal systems which maintain a relatively high 
degree of social stagnation are now more cautious 
and make a comprehensive assessment of the changes 
that have really taken place in the newly liberated 
countries. 

In our view, it is a mistake to think that the work- 
ing man or a destitute person in an Afro-Asian 
society is fully susceptible to revolutionary propa- 
ganda. In fact the mind of the ordinary man in a 
traditional society is filled with simple but tenacious 
preconceptions about the meaning of his life stan- 
dards of behaviour. Mahatma Gandhi had a pro- 
found understanding of, and was extremely sensitive 
to, the ideals of ordinary people. 

To be sure, Left- and right-wing extremists can for 
a time stir and unite a certain section of the more 
oppressed and humiliated masses around high-sound- 
ing utopian slogans of universal justice, brotherhood 
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and happiness. Seen against the class-political back- 
ground, this is no more than an emotional outburst 
on a fideist platform, which is opposed to conscious 
revolutionism but adequate for those pre-revolutionary 
movements which Lenin classified, with reference to 
Asia, under “‘old Chinese rebellions”. 

_A comparative analysis of the ways of. life in 
different countries is useful, but it can become a 
fruitless contemplation if one disregards the ways and 
means by which the societies concerned reached their 
present levels, and if one neglects the setbacks suffer- 
ed on this road. Clarification of this complex of 
problems will’ obviously not automatically provide 
the historically backward countries with the machi- 
nery that would enable them to catch up with the 
advanced countries. A new socio-economic machi- 


Mery, especially its structural, institutional part, is 


ultimately created only as a result of the victory of 
the forces of social progress over the forces of reac- 
tion, imperialism, and conservatism, that is, in the 
course of the class struggle. 

But the study of the experience of societies which 
proved to be at a higher stage of social development 
makes it possible to shorten the period of transforma- 
tions and reduce the social costs of their implementa- 
tion. Way back in 1867, Marx, pointing to the need 
for the ruling classes of continental Europe and the 
United States of America to study British factory 
legislation, put forward a fundamental idea: “One 
nation can and should learn from others. And even 
when a society has got upon the right track for the 
discovery of the natural laws of its movement — and 
it is the ultimate aim of this work to lay bare the 
economic law of motion of modern society — it can 
neither clear by bold leaps, nor remove by legal 
enactments, the obstacles offered by the successive 
phases of its normal development. But it can shorten 
and lessen the birth-pangs.”’2 i 

In the light of this idea we understand more clearly 
such a seemingly unusual phenomenon of contem- 
porary life in many newly liberated countries as the 
mass generation of lower forms of capitalist produc- 
tion in industry, agriculture and the service sector. In 
the developed countries of Western Europe and 
North America this type of economy — small work- 
shops (manufactories) or non-mechanised family 
farms — was a historical stage passed at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, or at any rate in the middle 
of that century. In sovereign India and many other 
countries of Asia and Africa, the development of 
small-scale entrepreneurship stemmed from their 
gradual embarking upon. industrialisation, from 
their impact of the “Green Revolution” and agrarian 
reforms. Inadequate development of labour of social- - 
jsation of production, of cooperative forms of entre- 
preneurship and exchange enabled private commer- 
cial-industrial capital to establish over that sphere its 
own control, which was extremely rigorous at that. 

In the newly free countries, taking the capitalist 
path of development, small businessmen of town and 
country, who are most closely connected with the 
traditional spheres of production, are so far unable, 
like their remote historical ancestors from the “third 
estate” in Europe, to offer a programme of consistent 
revolutionary transformations. It should be admitted, 
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though, that they are getting more and more involved 
in political struggles, so much so that in recent years 
they have been supporting Left or right radicalism. 
More often than not they come under the influence 
of religious-communal, national-separatist and other 
movements which are designed, as the political 
leaders of the petty-bourgeoisie believe, to protect it 
from government regulation as well ‘as from competi- 
tion on the part of foreign monopolies or from big 
commercial-industrial capital at home. 

Spontaneously repeating the phases of capitalist 
development which the West passed long ago, certain 
sections of the bourgeoisie do not actively seek to 
“shorten and lessen the birth-pangs” of bourgeois 
society. ` l 

Let us look at yet another aspect of this question. 
None of the religions practised in the East — Islam, 
Buddhism and above all Hinduism — has undergone 
radical bourgeois reformation. This means that in 
the new historical situation when the most acute 
social conflicts are brought about by deep interven- 
tion of industrial and monopoly capital, traditional 
pre-capitalist, communist, religious consciousness 
comes out as a natural reaction of the small-pro- 
prietor strata to new phenomena. . It should also be 
borne in mind that in a number of Afro-Asian coun- 
tries a purely secular ideology, including anti- 
imperialist nationalism, ordinarily cannot, with the 
speed required by history, replace the traditionally 
communalist, clan, caste, estate, tribal, semi-feudal, 
religious-fanatic ideology as the day-to-day philosophy 
of tens of millions of small owners who want to be- 
come “masters” and businessmen. Hence their strong 
adherence to the tribal, caste, and religious-ethical 
standards, 

It is noteworthy that in colonial countries, inclu- 
ding India, the formation of capitalism did not cause 
sharp ideological conflicts between the internal forces 
of reaction and those of progress, as was the case in 
Europe. The maturing of the all-class and simul- 
taneously national ideology of the bourgeosie of the 
oppressed nation was hampered by the inability of its 
most educated and prominent representatives to work 
out a complex of scientific concepts and abstract 
notions necessary for interpreting the social being of 
their peoples in the new situation. i 

Take, for example, such an eminent figure as 
Jawaharlal Nehru. More than fifteen years -have 
passed since his death. Yet to this day, re-reading 

-what he said and wrote, we feel how great was the 
burden of the task he undertook — to combine things 
that were difficult to combine: the ancient fideism 
of India with the scientific-rationalist thought of 
Europe, while emphasising the epochal significance of 
the theory and practice of Marx and Lenin. The 
reader will feel the inner coincidence of the reflections 
of: Marx and Nehru if we reproduce extracts from 
Marx’s work in which he clearly formulated his 
demand upon the optimal man of transitional society. 
Marx said that this man “does not strive to remain 
something conclusively established: he is in an abso- 
lute movement of formation”. The appearance of 
such a personality in the period of formation ofa 
- new society is entirely necessary because “the ancient 
world, which is really more sublime than the con- 
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temporary one in everything we seek to find a consum- 
mate image — complete form and pre-set limitation. 
It gives satisfaction from a restricted point of view, 
while the present state of the world gives no satis- 
faction: where it appears self-satisfied, it is vulgar” .3 
Here Marx means a society making the transition to 
capitalism. ‘ 


THE founders of Marxism repeatedly noted that 
the great thinkers, revolutionaries, scientists and 
artists who created the ideological structure of bour- 
geois society, its culture, far from seekin g profit, dis- 
approved the vulgarity, complacency and narrow- 
mindedness of the bourgeoisie. However, to make 
European capitalism spontaneous and irreversible, to 
make it gain sway over the colossal feudal periphery, 
it required radical changes in the spiritual life of 
society, in moral and ethical standard; it required not 
only a total transformation of the mode of produc- 
tion and exchange, but also the creation of cultural 
values which transcend the limited bourgeois order 
and subsequently became part of the Spiritual world 
of socialism. 

Among these changes we shall point at least to 
the following: the emergence of a new spiritual per- 
ception most fully embodied in the great artistic 
creations of the Renaissance; religious transformation: 
the appearance of a form of religion that was most 
fitting for a society of commodity-producers — form 
of religion which was “Christianity with its cultus of 
abstract man, more especially in its bourgeois deve- 
lopments, Protestantism, Deism, etc.”4: the forma- 
tion of a sum total of anti-dogmatic abstractions con- 
nected with cosmological, geographical and 
anatomical discoveries, and with the achievements of 
the exact and natural sciences; the predominance of 
rationalism and accentuation on the materialist trend 
in the philosophy of the Enlightenment; the emer- 
gence of bourgeois classical political economy; recog- 
nition by historical science of class contradictions and 
conflicts; consolidation . of -applied sciences and their 
further specialisation with reference to the particular 
requiremets of production, communication, transport, 
the army, navy and also to the consumer require- 
ments of the propertied classes and the Church; the 
construction and protection of machines and systems 
of machines, perfection of technology and the search 
for new sources of energy for the purpose of produc- 
tion and extended reproduction of relative surplus 
value; the formation of a class of world bourgeoisie, 
of an international working class and of a stratum 
of engineers and technicians having a knowledge of 
industrial technology and capable of producing rela- 
tive surplus value. 

These comprehensive advances are given here in 
approximately the same historico-genetic sequence in 
which they were made on an all-European scale. But 
in Britain this sequence was more than once violated 
or was manifested in an incomplete form. As to the 
Afro-Asian world, even in Japan, China, India and 
some Arab countries, where from the middle, and 
especially the end, of the 19th century the use of 
imported factory equipment and mechanised trans- 
Port was quite successfully mastered, the advances 
which historically preceded this especially in the 
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sphere of ideology, were postponed, and if they were 
accomplished, their sequence was different and, as a 
rule, they were incomprehensive and therefore inade- 
quate. That is why bourgeois ideology as a system 
of concepts and norms did not take shape in a com- 
plete form in any Afro-Asian country, including 
Japan. 

The extremely complex interaction of scientific 
progress with the economic, cultural and ideological 
life of society that Europe saw in the 16th-19th cen- 
turies remained little known for a long time to even 
the most enlightened representatives of the Afro-Asian 
elite. THey rightly regarded the achievements of 
European science and technology primarily as military 
and competitive superiority over foreign oppressers. 
In intellectual life this superiority of the Europeans 
could be counterposed only to the cultural and ethical 
values of the “Golden Age” of the Orient, which was 
now creatively weak and devoid of dynamism and 
perspective. 

It is interesting that one of the greatest minds in 
India in the late 18th and the early 19th century, 
Ram Mohan Roy, was, according to Nehru, above 
all a religious reformer. He used his colossal intellec- 
tual power to ‘discover the sources of the religion and 
culture of the West”.5 This religious-reformatory 
trend found expression in the intellectual quest of 
Tilak and Gandhi, the leaders who were particularly 
persistent in searching for an approach to the mass 
consciousness of their countrymen in the period of 
their political awakening and their struggle against 
colonial domination. 

The question arises: can religious-reformatory acti- 
vity be regarded as revolutionary in the modern and 
particularly the contemporary epoch? Marxism- 
Leninism has never given a simple abstract-negative 
answer to this question. Reformation in the Western 
Europe of modern times gave rise to the “heretic”, 
tevolutionary-religious views of Thomas Munzer and 
other leaders of the plebeian-peasant masses. But 
religious ideas could have become revolutionary under 
two conditions only: first, if they had been adopted 
by the truly revolutionary forces of the society of 
those days; if these forces had had a possibility of 
turning to a secular class-based world outlook capable 
of gripping the minds of the masses (such a world 
outlook was non-existent as yet). z 

If we apply these criteria to Gandhism (a most 
popular reformatory trend to the contemporary 
epoch), then we have to admit that despite its sincere 
anti-imperialism, anti-colonialism and anti-racism, it 
almost completely lacks many other features of social 
radicalism so characteristic of the plebeian masses 
and the “third estate” in modern Europe. In this 
connection one need only recall the characteristics of 
Gandhi’s personality and views given by Nehru.§ 

As we know, Gandhi harboured a cautious attitude 
towards modern industry, technology, science and 
art. His world outlook contributed little, and only 
indirectly, to the moulding of the coherent bourgeois 
personality. Yet the historic significance of Gandhism 
to India was enormous, since its philosophical, ethical 
and political views provided food for thought for 
several generations of Indian thinkers,-in the course 


of the genesis of the individual, who, to repeat Marx, — 
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“does not strive to remain something conclusively 
established; he is in an absolute movement of for- 
mation”. We believe it is precisely this function of 
Gandhism that Nehru fixed in his undoubtedly loyal 
devotion to the personality of Gandhi, and repeatedly 
emphasised dynamism of the latter’s approach to 
Indian reality. 

Having awakened in the “absolute movement of 
formation”, and having passed the first dynainic stage 
of the anti-imperialist struggle, the Afro-Asian then 
found himself in a labyrinth of complex, highly con- 
tradictory, historically concrete, class, national and 
political issues. And here the magic thread of Orien- 
tal ethics broke; its social and class neutrality, equally 
acceptable to both the haves and the have-nots, 
turned into a moralisation absolutely futile in the new 
conditions of the new sovereign country. ~ 

Mahatma Gandhi, like none of his followers, was 
deeply aware of the collapse of the socio-economic 
aspects of his world outlook in the new, bourgeois 
society of India, ‘now a sovereign state and full of 
social contradictions. His assassination was a fatal 
retribution for the great, though inconsistent, attempt 
to offer an ideological transition from the former 
state of incomplete moulding of the bourgeois per- 
sonality to the absolute movement of formation of 
bourgeois society. 


ADHERENCE to a doctrine does not yet imply skill and 
ability to translate it into reality. This is indirectly 
testified by the setbacks of progressives in India and 
other newly free countries. Yet they have been accu- 
mulating a tremendous amount of experience in re- 
volutionary work among the masses, in guiding their 
struggle and constructive labour. Today in many 
newly liberated countries there are massive forces 
oriented towards the theory and practice of non- 
capitalist and subsequent socialist development, to- 
wards the principles of productive labour and cons- 
tructive economic management. 

This experience shows, besides everything else, that 
operating in the socialist world is the law that stipu- 
lates the priority development of the formerly back- 
ward countries and regions, so that they might be 
brought up to the level of the advanced nations. 
Marxist researchers have never given cut-and-dried 
recipes for the reconstruction of socio-economic 
systems in other countries. This is uncharacteristic 
of the adherents of scientific socialism and contradicts 
their historico-materialistic and dialectical views, and 
conflicts with the methods accepted in socialist 
society. Nor are we for the other extreme — indif- 
ference towards the search by progressives everywhere 
for optimal solutions to the complicated problems of 
the developing countries. That is why we are always 
willing to share the trying but significant experience 
of development in the Soviet Union; we bring out its 
successful universal and partial aspects, and we do not 
hide its failures. i 

Way back in 1920 some Asian revolutionaries tried 
to identify the national liberation struggle in Asia 
with the international working-class movement, above 
all with Russia’s Great October Socialist Revolution. 
If only they were right! Moreover, none other than 
the initiator of the Communist movement in India, 
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M.N. Roy, who certainly had a sound knowledge of 
the revolutionary situation of those, days, asserted 
that the landless peasants of India, who numbered 
- more‘than a hundred million, constituted the agri- 
cultural proletariat who were prepared for a socialist 
revolution. On the basis of this thesis he hypothesis- 
ed that the destiny of the revolutionary movement in 
Europe depended entirely on the progress of the revo- 
lution in the East.” 

Lenin disputed that thesis.8- Seen in the historical 
perspective, Lenin’s idea contained three postulates: 
first, there is a need for a firm and flexible alliance 
with the broadest democratic movement at the giyen 
movement; second, the Oriental-centrist concepts are 
groundless; third, what is particularly important for 
our theme, the “transfer” of landless and the poorest 
sections of the population to the proletariat was a 
mistake. 

Lenin flatly rejected Roy’s proposition to include 

_the landless population in the proletarian class. In 
Lenin’s view, itis only the industrial workers who 
constituted the proletariat. Those who are familiar 
with Lenin’s studies of the socio class structure of 
Russia will find this approach’ perfectly logical, for 
Lenin always distinguished among the Russian work- 
ing people the non-proletarian, or at any rate the 
semi-and pre-proletarian strata. It is on this analysis. 
that today’s Marxist scholars in Asia and Africa base 
themselves when studying the class structure of 
society, especially that of the countryside. 

More than a half-century has passed since Lenin’s 
polemics with Roy and, understandably, major 
changes have since been taking place in the social 
structure of the newly liberated countties, especially 
after their achievement of political sovereignty. And 
it is not only the new quantities and proportions of 
class elements that matter, but alo the new quality 
of the social groups themselves, though they are still 
designated by the old sociological terms. This aspect 
of the question is extremely important, and the in- 
terested reader will easily add the appropriate con- 
crete ideas to these socio-eeonomic reflections. 


Tue experience of the Afro-Asian nations once again confirms 
the correctness of Lenin’s thesis on the need for the proletariat 
and all working people to go through the severe school of 
struggle for democracy as an indispensable condition for the 
success of the struggle for the socialist recognition of society, 
Needless to say, the struggle for state-political sovereignty 
contained quite a few elements of such schooling for democracy 
but they were often obscured by the national goals of the 
movement, and by the relentless demands of outlawed and 
particularly armed resistance to the colonialists. Only freedom, 
democracy, state sovereignty and independence make it possi- 
ble to bring out to a maximum degree the true interests of the 
separate classes and strata, especially the working ones, and, 
what is most important, to bring them home to the working 
eople. 

j This process is not simple and straightforward, if only be- 
cause awakening class consciousness is at first painfully refrac- 

ted through the prism of the traditional political philosophical 

attitude with all its preconceptions, narrow group pretentions, 

superstitions and mysticism. To overcome this relic of century 

old inertia at the first stage of class awakening is an indispens- 

able requisite for promoting democratic consciousness and 

forming an appropriate progressive organisation. 

‘The study of the socio-economic structure and its mechanism 
at the various stages of society and in the various subdivisions, 
from the family to the national system, makes it possible to 
Single out from the variegated conglomeration of slogans, 
demands and claims those long-term aspirations which reflect 
the basic interests of the main classes and strata. This approach 
provides a scientific basis for a programme of reforms in the 
Immediate future, 


Socio-economic analysis shows the essence of those pheno- 
mena which today are disquieting public opinion in the newly 
liberated countries and over which political struggle are raging. 
Let us take, for example, the problem of prices, specifically, the 
prices of grain in the Eastern countries, where the food situation 
has become extremely acute, Price Tegulation is connected 
primarily with the curbing of speculation and the fixing of 
stable purchasing and retail prices, This’ is a perfectly just 
demand, and it enjoyed nationwide support everywhere. Its 
enforcement will promptly produce a tangible effect, and make 
things easier for tens of millons of working men, Nevertheless, 
the strictest regulation of prices will by itself fail to solve the 
food problem, for it will not ensure an expansion of produc- 
tion of food ( ome landowners will even curtail production); 
nor will it bring down the cost prices of grain. The solution 
lies in a radical social and technological revolution in agricul- 
ture; consequently, it is necessary to change preperty relations, 
improve the prcductive forces and raise agricultural standards, 

As experience has shown, black-market pressure on the pro- 
cesses of price formation can best be removed by enlisting the 
democratic forces, 

The experience of many developing countries has shown that 
the long-term progressive potentialities of the most energetic 
ecofiomic measures can remain unrealised and, what is worse, 
become compromised if these measures are carried out ina 
bureaucratic manner, without reliance on the masses, without 
active participation and control of the democratic organisa- 
tions at all levels. Otherwise expansion of the sphere of radical 
reforms will be accompanied by a corresponding expansion 
of the sphere of corruption, that is, “ordinary” entrepreneurial 
capitalism will give way to an even more parasitic capitalism, 
A danger of this kind arose in the Soviet State, too, at the 
dawn of its life, when it had a mixed economy, and it forced 
the Communist Party and the Soviet Government to take 
emergency measures to remove it, 


ALL liberated countries, especially the large and densely popu- 
lated ones, have to tackle the complex problems of socio- 
economic development which confront them during their tran- 
sition to free, independent development, 

The first major problem, which arises nearly as soon as poli- 
.tical independence is achieved, is that the new government 
searches for new ways of development, for new policies in all 
spheres of life. And although the productive forces of the coun- 
try concerned continue to develop on the former basis, the 
working people increasingly protest against the old relations of 
production, .which hamper the development of the country. 

The new ruling class inevitably comes up against a number 
of primary problems that must necessarily be solved. The fore- 
most question is whether to adopt a foreign policy that opposes 
imperialism, or to make a compromise with it, thereby subject- 
ing the country to the danger of neocolonialism for the sake 
of the doubtful benefits which it promises every newly free 
country. To the credit of the national liberation movement be 
it said that the majority of newly liberated countries have 
taken an anti-colonialist, anti-imperialist and peaceable stand, 
and have joined the non-alignment movement, 

Then there are the problems of economic policy; of industrial 
development, industrialisation, formation of a state sector, 
curbing of feudalism, enforcement of an agrarian reform co- 


_ operation with the socialist world, attitude towards foreign aid, 


towards foreign capital, towards private capital and enterprise, 
problems of social policy, etc. 

These are roughly the economic problems confronting the 
young national states in the first years of their existence, Each 
State tackles these problems in its own way, de;ending on 
what kind of state it is — socialist, national-democratic, bour- 
geois-democratic, bourgeois-landlord, feudal (semi-feudal), and 
depending on its socio-class essence and its social goals, 

The developing countries differ in their social systems and 
their aims, but today they are united by a common and just 
struggle for a new international economic order. oO 
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ie is not easy to do full justice to such a comprehensive and 
highly interesting analysis in only a few pages. Riepe’s book 
gives evidence of the immense variety of Indian philosophical 
thought since Independence as well as of the author’s profound 
philosophical knowledge and his ability for creative and critical 
thinking. Professor of Philosophy at the State University of 
New York at Buffalo, Dale Riepe is one of the very few who 
not only have a deep knowledge of the history of Indian 
philosophy, especialy of its development in modern times, but 
are also familiar with the main content of modern European 
and North American thought, and last but not least, are cap- 
able of comprehensive and critical.analysis on the basis of a 
keen intellect and a politically oriented, well-founded and clear- 
cut philosophical standpoint of their own. In many, ways this 
book is a review of world philosophy and can give impetus to 
further studies of scholars whose field of research is not only 
Indian philosophy but modern philosophy in a broader sense. 
Riepe’s analysis mainly deals with the Indian philosophy that 
is influenced by West European and North American philoso- 
phy respectively. He shows the general trends of this philoso- 
phy as tending to subjectivism, irratioaalism and fatalism and 
its tendency to ignore the burning social questions‘with which 
mankind in our days is faced. Riepe shows the social connec- 
tions of these philosophical phenomena and offers an example 
of militant and sometimes polemical disputation, a compas- 
sionate outlook, common sense, and wit. He sees the growing 
influence of subjectivism and irrationalism in the bourgeois 
philosophy of our days, conditioned as it is by the general 
crisis of capitalism, and he generalises that philosophy — as 
part of the ideology -of the ruling classes — diverges most 
markedly from reality in a.period of information decline 
(p. 236), in our days in the form of phenomenology, psycho- 
analysis, positivism, existentialism, various economic theories, 
theologicising, linguistic and analytic philosophy. These differ- 
ent directions are a demonstration of what Riepe said: ‘The 
contradictions and craziness of capitalism is revealed not only 
in art forms but in the forms of philosophy and epistemology” 
. 353). 
Pay le of scienti‘ic discussion Riepe brings down from the 
pedestal of philosophical immunity such notable Western 
philosophers as James, Dewey, Wittgenstein, Ayer and 
Heidegge, who are sometimes looked upon by the academic 
youth of developing countries as unimpeachable. The author 
Shows that the different subjectivistic varieties of modern 
philosophy cannot stand the attack of scientific thinking, 
common sense and social practice, and here Riepe’s book 
contributes directly to the ideological struggle of our days. 
These schools of thought, though on the surface seeming to be 
unpolitical, actually stabilise the ruling social relations in capi- 
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talist countries, and therefore are not merely a reflection of a 
“sick society” but its instrument too. 

Dale Riepe draws the conclusion that the younger generation 
of Indian philosophers in its majority imitates the predominant 
philosophical models of West European and North American 
countries, The reader gets a clear. impression of the main 
tendencies in modern Indian philosophy. It needs to be stressed 
that Riepe offers a very careful analysis: in criticising the differ- 
ent Indian philosophers, he shows all the elements of realistic, 
rationalistic thinking which are able to lead to a scientifically 
based philosophy. 

Sometimes discussion of Anglo-American philosophy takes 
the first place, and Indian philosophers are in the background. 
But this cannot be looked upon as a fault, for Riepe is concen- 
trating his analysis on a militant refutation rather than on 
informative representation alone, This results from Riepe’s 
recognition of the important role philosophy has to play in 
social life; especially in our days, “a revolutionary time needs 
a revolutionary philosophy”. And his analysis aims at effecting 
such a revolutionary scientific philusophy. This means: not 
philosophy for the sake of philosophy, but philosophy that 
contributes to improvement of social life: “... the purpose of 
philosophy is to make generalisations that describe and explain 
the world so that social life can be improved”, (p. 11) From 
this it follows that a philosopher not only needsa good com- 
mand of sciences but also of social sciences. 

According to Riepe, philosophy is “an account of objective 
reality” (p. 14). His own philosophy is based on’ acknowledge- 
ment of the reality and perceptibility of the material world 
which exists independently of the subject of perception and 
whose development is characterised by the laws of dialectics. 
Both in nature and in society material conditions are the ulti- 
mately decisive ones Following from this, philosophy is always 


‘deeply rooted in material social conditions, Therefore, Riepe 


takes carefully into consideration the social background of the 
different philosophical tendencies in Europe, in the USA and 
in India, 

The author has used a tremendous amount of source material 
in writing this first comprehensive analysis of what has actually 
been going on in Indian poilosophy since Independence. He 
visited India four times, helectured at many universities, studied 
in libraries and archives, and interviewed hundreds of scholars, 
Thirty philosophers are dealt with extensively, and the biblio- 
graphy mentions the names of 140 Indian philosophers, apart 
from the numerous articles in periodicals, etc, referred to in 
the text, 

There can only be full agreement when Riepe stresses the 
interdependence of Indian philosophy and philosophical deve- 
lopment all over the world. He writes: ‘‘There is one philoso- 
phical world tied intimately to one world of activity and deci- 
sion” (p. 1). And “We are rapidly approaching a moment in 
history where philosophy can no longer be parochial” (p. 123), 
(But this philosophical world is in no way a homogeneous 
entity; it is determined by class struggle as well as the social 
relations on which it grows). , 

The contents of the book can be described as follows: 


‘Chapters 1-5 contain the introduction and deal with Indian 


philosophy immediately before and since Independence, social 
factors in estimating. Indian philosophy today, foreign influ- 
ences on India and Indian philosophy since Independence, and 
social obstacles to the development of objective and scientific 
philosophy in India. Here Riepe surveys the social roots of 
Indian philosophy, as well as social implications and the diffe- 
rent kinds of influence. From this the conclusion can be drawn 
that Indian philosophy is no exception or extraordinary 
phenomencn, but its development is determined by general 
laws of social development, Riepe is convinced that notwith- 
standing the fact that at present subjectivistic views are pre- 
dominant in Indian philosophy, in the future an objective, 
scientifically-based philosophy will be triumphant. 

He admires the rich cultural heritage of India and its long 
history of philosophical tradition. He stresses the subtlety of 
Indian philosophy and its acheivements in the field of ontology, 
epistemology, logic, ethics and aesthetics. He discusses some 
main prejudices as regards Indian philosophy. First of all he 
rejects the conception that Indian thinking is a priori charac- 
terised by other-worldliness or transcendentalism and subjectiv- 
ism and he stresses the Indian achievements in the fields of 
science, literature and art as well as the materialistic atheistic 
traditions in the history of Indian philosophy. On the other 
hand he shows that the majority of Indian philosophers have 
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always tended to idealism and that their philosophy has always 
been inseparably linked with religion and that therefore “an 
attack-on the supernatural or transcendental is an attack on the 
central belief of Indian idealistic philosophers, even though no 
country has produced more varieties of atheism than India” 
(p 346). This fact has favoured the foreign influence of idea- 
listic philosophy in our days, Riepe writes that in Indian philo- 
sophy no philosophy of history has developed and that the vast 
majority of Indian philosophers look upon philosophy as a 
necessity only from the point of view of individual philoso- 
phising rather than as a social necessity. 

Certain reasons justify a special analysis of Indian philo- 
sophy, of which three seem to be of great importance: First, 
the development of Indian philosophy is significant for under- 
standing the direction of so-called Third World thought: 
“India, without question, is the leading philosophising nation 
of the Third World, hence movements of thought there are 
portents to some extent of what may happen in the other 
emerging nations” (p 1}. Second, Indian philosophy is of global 
concern because of its impact — directly or indirectly — on 
more than 600 million people. Third, from the analysis of the 
effects of capitalism and Independence on India’s philosophical 
tradition .we can perhaps deduce new laws of social change. 
This, we may add, can help us also in the discussion of the 
laws of mental development. i ; i 

Riepe describes the main tendencies of foreign influence in 
Indian philosophy and shows that always an adaptation to the 
special Indian way of thinking has taken place: ‘Everything 
takes on its Indian colour and shape” (p 78). Although there 
had been intercourse of philosophical thoughts since the 5th 
century BC, it was not until the development of the capitalist 
world commodity market in the 19th century that India was 
included in the world movement of thought. Before Indepen- 
dence and shortly after, subjectivism was not the dominant 
feature in Indian philosophy that it is today. Here we should 
add that, with the exception perhaps of Dinnaga and some 
others, subjectivism in its Western pattern had no tradition in 
Indian philosophy but was characterised by its own speciality 
(take for example, the subject-object-identity of Shankara 
which implies the identification of atman and brahman: the 
spiritual object was of supreme reality with which the spiritual 
subject was identified, whereas the changing material world 
with its individuality was explained as of “less” reality, maya). 

The influence of 19th century British philosophy was charac- 
terised by two different trends: consérvatism came to India 
via Britain but the first acquaintance with Marxism and anti- 
imperialist thought was also made in this way Today especially 
the younger generation of philosophers is influenced mainly by 
Western bourgeois philosophy. But Riepe shows that these 
- influences are part of the influences of the highly developed 
imperialist countries on the economically weaker countries. 
He analyses the different lines of influence, and it is interesting 
to learn that, as in the days before Independence, Indian 
philosophy is mainly influenced by British philosophy, parti- 
cularly by analytic and linguistic philosophy; compared with it, 
logical positivism and pragmatism are of much lesser relevance. 
But there are also examples of the copying of bourgeois 
German, US-American and French philosophy. On the other 
hand, Indian philosophy also has its impact on other countries 
(cf, Dale Riepe: The Philosophy of India and its Impact on 
American Thought, 1970), , : : 
- Riepe mentions that Anglo-American philosophy is predomi- 
nant in India’s academical philosophy, whereas elements of 
Marxist conceptions are much more widespread among the 
masses. The reason for this, he says, is that the various sub- 
jectivistic models of thinking cannot give an answer to the 
burning social problems the common people face. 

Jn chapters 6-8 several Indian philosophers are analysed 
from the point of view of three main branches of philosophy. 
Chapter 6 (Indian metaphysics and dialectics since Indepen- 
dence) can be regarded as the most valuable part of the book, 
This chapter is centred. round the disputation of the ° British 
Model” (linguistic and analytic philosophy). Riepe, criticises 
the fact that Indian philosophers generally treat British philo- 
sophy too uncritically and respectfully. 


Analysing the conceptions of Daya Krishna, N.K. Devaraj ` 


and Kalidas Bhattacharyya, Riepe shows the unscientific and 
pessimistic character of subjectivism which denies the existence 
of the real material world and takes for granted only the 
existence of data. In analysing the conceptions of P.C. 
Chatterji, M. Chatterjee and Raj Kumari Gupta, Riepe charac- 
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_ the “International Model”, 


terises their critiques of subjectivism and agnosticism as 
elements that might possibly lead to a realistic and objective 
world outlook. 

J.K. Mehta and Ramakant Sinari are mentioned in connec- 
tion with the impact of the “German Model, While J L, 
Mehta admires Heidegger without reservation Sinari who gives 
the most comprehensive Indian analysis of existentialism is in 
some ways approaching a materialistic and realistic point of 
view in criticising Heidegger. Riepe points to the close relation 
of existentialistic philosophy and Nazism in Germany, 

In analysing the “American Model” Riepe deals with S G. 
Sathaye and Dinesh C. Mathur, who are influenced by Dewey 
and W. James respectively. Riepe gives a fundamental analysis 
of the philosophical outlook of Dewey and W. James, which 
is of special importance in the ideological struggle of India 
today, for especially the apparently naturalistic phi.osophy of 
W. James can be of some influence of parts of Indian acade- 
mic youth which, attracted by modern sciences, rejects the 
traditional idealistic outlook of India. Riepe also shows the 
inconsistency of Sathaye’s and Mathur's critiques of Dewey 
and James. In this way he points to the widely-sp:ead failure 
of Indian philosophy in not regarding reality as objective 
existence. The root of this phenomenon can be seen in a trend 
going back to Shankara (9th Century), to look at an error as 
a mistake of perception rather than as a wrong interpretation 
of reality. Riepe makes it evident that in criticising Dewey, 
Sathaye is swaying between realism and subjectivism “which 
creates the further obstacle that he is unable to separate the 
scientific point of view from various traditional outlooks that 
he has inherited” (p 214). 

The chapter closes with some remarks on the influence of 
the “histodiamat” as the author 
calls his own philosophical outlook. Riepe gives a short history 
of Marxist influence in India, starting with historiography, 
Marxist influence on philosophy beginning somewhat later He 
deals more extensively with the historical research work of 
D.D. Kosambi, with D.P, Chattopadhyaya's writirgs on the 
history of Indian philosophy, books which are fine examples 
of application of Marxism to scientific analysis of philosophical 
problems, and with Satyendra Narayan Mazumdar who is 
working on the relationship between linguistics and Marxism. 

Dale Riepe is convinced that notwithstanding the fact that 
histodiamat is at present weak in academical philosophy, it is 
already successful in many branches of social sciences and 
sooner or later will develop reliable bastions in philosophy too, 

Chapter 7 deals with the development of Indian Logic since 
Independence. The author rejects conceptions which say that. 
philosophy needs no logic or logic needs no general philosophi- 
cal statements, Riepe mentions the very interesting fact that 
compared with philosophy in the USA, Indian philosophers 
ar€ generally more conscious of the inseparable connection 
between logic and philosophy. To illustrate this, Riepe analy- 
ses the conceptions of Dinesh C. Matbur, P.K. Sen, BP. 
Adhikari and L.C. Mulatti. But some Philosophers, for 
example Rajendra Prasad, Y. D. Shalye, S. Bhattacharya and 
A.P. Rao, uncritically copy the American separation of logic 
and philosophy. A 

Chapter 8 (Theory of knowledge in India since Independ- 
ence) is based on Riepe's fundamental epistemological concep- 
tion: “The source of one’s being and knowledge is the material 
world” (p. 309). He shows that modern Indian gnoseology is 
overshadowed by traditional Indian thirking as shaped by 
philosophers like Shankara and ‘Nagarjuna. Some Indian 
philosophers like D.M. Datta and N.V. Bannerjee develop 
realistic conceptions, whereas others admire Ayer, Bradley and 
other subjectivistic and agnosticistic philosophers, Riepe says, 
correctly, that subjectivistic gnoseology is a fiction, but with a 
social purpose which is to confuse (p. 325). This means that 
epistemology as part of ideology can be seen as a reflection as 
well as a means of the struggle of reactionary forces against 
progressive forces; against sciences, materialism and socialism. 
Riepe believes that growing industrialisation and the further 
spread of scientific thinking will drive back subjectivistic and 
irrationalistic conceptions in Indian epistemology. 

Riepe’s analysis is a very interesting one; the reader gets a 
lot of valuable source material and. more than that, his under- 
standing of the ideological struggle is deepened. That is why 
this book is of special importance in the fight of progressive 
forces in India. Riepe shows how philosophical questions have 
to be discussed — not in any ivory tower but in direct relation 
to the present political struggle, And he also shows how, in 
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criticising certain philosophers, every realistic and progressive 
element has to be picked up and used for further discussion. 


In this way his book can be helpful in winning new fighters 


for the alliance of progressive forces in the struggle against the 
forces of reaction. 

Many other new questions arise in reading this book. Let us 
mention only some of them. 

In India there are a lot of philosophers. There are 103 univer- 
sities, many of them with departments of philosophy; philoso- 
phers teach at colleges all over the -country. Many different 
religio-philosophical societies of all kinds exist in India. 
Inntimerable gurus and swamis preach, some of them with 
philosophical habitus In his analysis Riepe mainly deals with 
philosophy as influenced by Western thought. Is he right when 
he draws the conclusion that the predominant feature of 


Indian philosophy is this Westernised thinking? Of course he ° 


is right as regards the younger generation of academic philoso- 
phers; we need only take into consideration the fact that the 
curricula for students of philosophy almost all over the country 
are similar to those of British universities. Many philosophers 
are trained abroad, mostly in Britain, in the USA, in Canada, 
in France and in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

But how far does the influence of traditional philosophy go 
regarding the special mode of adaptation, for example? In the 


. past, really great philosophers whose names were known all 


over the country, that is, also outside the academic community, 
and who gave strong impetus to public opinion, always turned 


out to be firmly rooted in the traditional way of thinking. Is’ 


this changing now? And of what importance are philosophers 
who try to synthesise traditional Indian idealistic philosophy 
(Advaita Vedanta, Shaiva Siddhanta, for example) with the 
results of modern sciences? Will the trend of Westeraisation be 
continued in the future?" And how should it be evaluated? 

As Riepe has shown, the different schools of West European 
and North American idealistic philosophy are not able to con- 
tribute to the improvement of social conditions in India, and 
the question whether this philosophy should be preferred to the 
traditional idealistic philosophy of India cannot be simply 
answered with a “yes” or “‘no’’. In the final analysis, both are 
not able to solve the burning philosophical problems, Therefore, 
there should be no nostalgic mourning if traditional Indian 
philosophy is vanishing. As Riepe shows, the answer can only 
be a scientifically-based objectivistic and materialistic philo- 
sophy, andin order to popularise it, the materialistic and 
dialectical elements in traditional Indian philosophy have to be 
ely studied, something which D.P, Chattopadhyaya is 

oing. 

But can the endeavour of Indian philosophers during the 
struggle for independence be called chauvinistic simply because 
they were trying to prove to the world that Indian philosophy 
was not only not inferior to the Western, but that it was essen- 
tially the correct view in the contemporary world? (p 26). It 
cannot be denied that the feeling of national unity in the anti- 
cotonial struggle was strengthened by it: We cannot agree 
when Riepe writes: ‘A contemplative and conservative outlook 
streamed through pre-Independence philosophy” (p 28). The 
then prevailing philosophical outlook was able to express the 
feelings and thoughts of the leading social forces in the struggle 
for liberation (which in the end was successful). and in some 
way encourage the Ymasses in this struggle. We think therefore 
that Riepe’s evaluation has to be re-examined. 

Furthermore, to put emphasis on Indian idealistic traditional 
philosophy will of course strengthen nationalistic or chauvinis- 
tic feelings. But how far do these feelings still have an anti- 
imperialistic effect? We have to take into consideration that in 
India the bourgeoisie still has potentialities in the anti-imperia- 
list struggle. There are fundamental contradictions between the 


` ruling forces of highly developed imperialist countries and the 


bourgeoisie of the developing countries which cannot be over- 


- looked. In India monopolisation is not yet the dominating 


feature, and capitalist development doubtless still has its pro- 
gressive implications — which does not mean that one should 
overlook the fact that from the point of world history the 
task is to overcome the capitalist system, Can this fact be 
regarded as a reason for the differences between Indian philo- 
sophy on the one hand and West’ European and North 
American philosophy on the other? And how far does it affect 


x 


the shape and colouring of the adaptation of Western philo- . 


sophy? Of course, the decisive factor in India, as Riepe rightly 
shows, is that capitalist relations are developing — which 
means that the same formation is' developing which is deter- 
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mined by the same general laws as in other capitalist countries, 
a fact which determines the general development of superstruc- 
ture, too. F 

We have to take into consideration also the fact that the 
Indian bourgeoisie is split into different factions, a reactionary 
one and a more progressive one as Lenin in Russia called it. 
How far does this fact affect the manifestations of ideological 
life? Thus for example, the ideology of reactionary forces is 
determined mainly by Hindu chauvinism and the revival of 
traditional orthodox philosophy. ' 

Riepe always aims at pointing out the material causes of the 
different ideological phenomena, and that is why this book 
provides stimulation for further studies. But perhaps it would 
be useful to provide more recent economic datd (p 46) in order 
to make the whole dialectics of modern capitalist development 
in {ndia more evident. But in general Riepe shows the contra- 
dictory character of the Indian bourgeoisie and its political 
implications in a very impressive way as well as the task of 
philosophy to contribute to solution of the contradictions. 

Riepe’s analysis is a militant philosophical treatise, and we 
hope his book will be studied carefully, and not only in India. 
He has already contributed a lot to the ideological struggle of 
our days. Based on deep knowledge of net only Indian philo- 
sophy but philosophy generally, as well as social development, 
he comes to the conclusion that India can only secure a pros- 
perous future by means of a scientifically planned economy 
which in the field of philosophy entails the necessity of study- 
ing scientific socialism, or histodiamat, at Riepe calls it, Of 
course, he gives no room for any illusion: “Philosophy will be 
the last to change in India because it has been farthest remov- 
ed from reality — from the productive world” (p 68). But he 
Jeaves no doubt that a scientific world outlook will eventually 
be Victorious in Indian philosophy, too. : 

The book discussed here is'the first volume; another volume 
will contain chapters on contemporary subjectivism in the 
philosophy of science as a background to Indian philosophy: of 
science, Indian science and contemporary philosophy ‘of science 
in India, ethics and social philosophy today, Indian aesthetics 
and philosophy of art. We look forward to it.@ . 





Federal Set-up (Continued from page 10) 


and opening a new perspective for the country’s 
politics. in ' 

The foreign and Indian monopolies entrenched in 
our economy would not want these Governments, 
specially the Left-oriented ones, to continue and 
“infect” the political atmosphere of the country with 
Left virus and promote the unity of Left and demo- 
cratic forces to open up the prospects of a Left demo- 
cratic alternative power structure to lauńch the 
country on a firm anti-monopoly and anti imperialist 
course. P 

The call for the ‘Presidential form’ of Government 
reflects the desire to reduce the States to glorified 
local bodies and to get rid of the Left-oriented 
Governments and along with them, at one stroke, all 
other non-Congress-(I) Governments — an attempt to 
deal a blow to the emerging idea of a Left democratic 
alternative to the bourgeois power structure which is 
facing a serious crisis. j 

The need therefore is to rally the Left and demo- 
cratic forces in defence of and for further strengthen- 


_ing the federal structure ensuring “wider powers and 


greater financial resources to the various States com- 
prising the Indian Union in the interests of their 
rapid economic and ‘cultural development,” as the 
CPI programme suggests. ; 

It is-for the Left and democratic forces to put up 
a determined fight against this sinister move and 
launch democratic action to rout the monopolies, 
national and transnational, from the life of our 
country. [J 
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to live in always produces 
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well as a sense of shame 
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an easy way to become prosperous 


Bank on 


KERALA STATE LOTTERIES 


A simple trial of luck ! 
A safe way to save! 
When you invest 


in 


KERALA STATE LOTTERIES 


You make the country rich 


You take a safe course to become rich 


Director, Kerala State Lotteries, Vikas Bhavan, Trivandrum-695 001 Phone : 65230/65193 
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SILICON METAL na 
Indian Metals & Ferro Alloys Limited fs the 
only producer of Silicon Metal in the 
country. Vital In aluminium die castings, 
electronics and other important industries, 
Silicon Metal has also earned considerable 
foreign exchange by way of exports. 


FERRO SILICON 
IMFA pioneered the production and exports 
of Ferro Silicon in this country. The achieve- 
ment in exports secured-against stiff global 
competition won IMFA the prestigious 
_Export Promotion Award. 
SILICON CARBIDE ie 
Indian Metals & Carbide Limited, a subsi- 
diary of IMFA, is the first to produce Silicon 
Carbide with Indian know-how. With 
foreign collaboration IMCL will soon grow 
to be the largest producer in this field and 
face global competition from a position of 
new strength. . 


PIPES & TUBES 

A subsidiary of IMFA, Kalinga Tubes 
Limited, is the first producer of steel Pipes 
‘and Tubes in India. The quality of Kalinga 
Tubes combined with IMFA’s professional 
management have won large export. con- 
‘tracts. 

STEPPED TUBULAR STEEL POLES 
Kalinga Tubes is also the first to produce 
‘single piece Stepped Tubular Steel Poles 
for use in street lighting and transmission 
of power. Large quantities of these special 
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( On January 26, 1950 the people of India laid the foundation’ E 
of a Sovereign Socialist Secular Democratic Republic. 
` (in the past 31 years we have many achievements to our credit! l 


i We have 


Set up democracy on a strang foundation: z 
Overcome chronic food shortages; , w 
Emerged as one of the most industrialised countries? 
Risen to be a top ranker in Science and Technology; ’ 
Fought off successfully three external aggressions 


And our voice:counts in international forums. ` i 

ee n : . 

a ay a i 
(Yet much more has to be achieved for securing complete social justice 
i = to alf and raising the standard of living of the people. 


Oooogoo 


* This can be done only Sieoual among bonds of national unity.) 
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Announcing a major 
breakthrough 
in fertilizer manufacture: 


FCI’s coal-based 
fertilizer plants 
commissioned 

S at Talcher 
and Ramagundam. 









FCI. Right inbetween black coal and golden harvests. 
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At Talcher and Ramagundam, FCI are doing 
something that was never done before in our 
country: manufacturing nitrogenaus fertilizers 
through a total coal gasification process, using 
locally available low-grade coal. Among the 
largest of their kind in the world, these plants 
are built to produce annually 5 lakh tonnes of 
urea each. 

Coal—the 100% indigenous raw material 
Till now in India, fertilizer plants have been 7 
largely using petroleum-based raw materials— 
dependent to a considerable extent on imports. 
It's different with coal, available locally. Our 
country has extensive coal deposits running to 
millions of.tennes—enough and more to sustain 
a number of similar coal-based fertilizer plants. 


For the first time in the world, four-headed 
gasifiers—each with a capacity to produce gas 
equivalent to 300 tonnes of ammonia per day— 
have been installed at these plants. 


Pace-setters for future coal-based plants $ 
The Talcher and Ramagundam plants will act 
as pace-setters for other similar coal-based 
fertilizer plants. The expertise gained at thase 
plants will be an invaluable asset in setting up 
more plants using coal as the feedstock. 

What these plants mean to the country is 
considerable in terms of economic gains. The 
urea they produce will help boost agricultural 
production by nearly 50 lakh tonnes every year 
That’s the kind of breakthrough FCI have made... 


at Talcher and Ramagundam. 
7 7 THE FERTILIZER 
4 CORPORATION OF 
INDIA LTD. 


“Madhuban’55, Nehru Place, 
Now Dothi-110°019 
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-| NHPC. was formed in 1975 to help 
: overcome the ‘energy crisis’ in India, 


j SE RSs Their objectives? 


Promote and organise an integrated 
and efficient development of Hydroelectric 
Power in all its aspects, including Planning, 
Investigations Research, Designing,- 
Feasibility Reports, Operation and. 
bo. Py G eee 
ge aia ` of Hydroelectric 
We're striving — power Stations and. 
to solve the Projects and the 
probiem at Loktak, Distribution and 


































Baira Siul, Salal Sale of Power 
And Devighat. . ‘generated. 

' And if you think that's ’ 
- . along list... 


‘NHPC has another... the construction 
of Transmission Lines, 


it’s a total package of ‘NHPC 
Services’. A package, that, 
when completed, at the four 
sites we have today, will 
4 result in a total of 645-MW 
4 (instalied)of priceless power. 
With the commissioning of : 
Stage-l of the Baira Siul Project 
the Corporation has made a 
beginning in the 
ponar generating 
A z” 





iss) National Hydroelectric Power. 
_ _. Corporation Limited < 


Projects: Loktak (Manipur), Baira Siu! (H.P.), Salal (J&K) and Devighat (Nepal) ‘ 
Regd. Office ; Manjusha, 57 Nehru Place, New Cee 110.019 /- 
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WENTY-SIXTH January is the day of renewal of the 
nation’s faith in democracy imbued with social 
purpose. On this day, thirty-one years ago, the people 
of India gave unto themselves a- Constitution which, 
with all its shortcomings and drawbacks, heralded 
the nation’s commitment to a democratic order. But 
a democratic order without social purpose can hardly 
take one very far: the millions in this country look 
upon democracy as a, means to better their lot, to 
rescue them from hunger and privation. Gandhiji’s 
vision of freedom that it must wipe every tear from 
every eye has remained only a vision. The curse of 
poverty has not been lifted; while the vast majo- 
rity of this great nation are ground down with impo- 
verishment, the affluent few have not been deterred 
from making a vulgar display of their growing 
opulence. ý 
The Republic Day by its very nature is the time 
for stock-taking. This is not a moment for petty 
squabbles nor for flamboyant promises. Thisis a 
. moment for introspection, to seek to find the reason 


why the promises meant at the time of the birth of “ 


the Constitution have not been kept so far. 

‘For the book-worm radical sociologist, it is easy to 
dismiss the question by saying that this is inevitable 
in a mixed economy, dominated as it is by a bour- 
geois-landlord combine. For the confirmed Opposi- 
tion politician, it is all the fault of the Congress Raj. 
Both are correct — but only by half. 

When power was transferred to Indian hands, the 
leadership that wielded power commanded legitimacy 
in the true sense of the word, that is, they enjoyed 
the confidence of the people in abundant measure. 
They, very largely, had kept their promise — that is, 
to make the country free of foreign yoke: they could 
carry ‘this forward by building an infrastructure of 
. national economy which could withstand the on- 
slaught of the enemies of our freedom. Whether in 
the field of economic self-reliance or indigenous 
defence, the foundations were laid during the period 
that coincides with Jawaharlal Nehru’s tenure as 
Prime Minister. 

No doubt this strengthened our democracy and to 
that degree, our Constitution could endure. But this 
legitimacy has eroded with every succeeding trial of 
electoral strength. The legitimacy earned by the 
founding fathers of the Indian Republic was on the 
strength of the establishment of an independent India 


with a democratic structure; but once independence - 
was realised with the contours of self-reliance clearly - 


visible, the problem of eliminating poverty came 
to dominate the scene, and so politics in this country 
reached a new stage; it could no longer be on the 
strength of what had been achieved by way of 
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Thoughts on Republic Day 


independence, but what political parties and groups 
could do to bring the country out of the morass of 
poverty, that is, to strive for a new social order. 

It was precisely this change in the political focus 
that gave Indira Gandhi an edge when she came out 
with radical“promises climaxed by the slogan, Garibi 
Hatao. This slogan touched the very heart of the 
problem that beset present-day India. Behind Indira 
Gandhi’s electoral triumphs of 1971-72 lay this. pro- 
mise to do away with poverty. To that measure she 
could earn for the moment a promise of legitimacy 
for her Government that was unique. In three years, 
however, most- of the glitter was gone, as nothing 
tangible could be done by way of lightening the bur- 
den of poverty. It was this failure on the part‘of her 
Government, invested with a large majority — run- 
ning most of the State Governments as well — that 
eroded the credibility of her Government. When dis- 
content became more vocal and with it, many. other 
minus points of the regime could no longer be con- 
cealed, Indira Gandhi had to take recourse to Emer- 
gency. The very act itself indicated the 
undermining of her political legitimacy, which was 

‘formalised at the General Election in 1977 with the 
Congress defeat at the poll. 

_Next came the turn of the Janata. Its electoral 
victory was based on the twin promises of restoring 
democracy and unifying all Opposition parties. On 
both counts, it failed once the euphoria of electoral 
victory had goné down. Even if the edifice of Emer- 
gency was pulled down, democracy in terms of secu- 
rity of life for the downtrodden, not to speak of 
security of living conditions, was conspicuously mis- 
sing. The glaring mismanagement in governance 
together with an ugly display of total disunity brought 
the Janata down, and Indira Gandhi returned to power 
last year, this time with a new slogan — promising a 
Government that works — in place of the old one of 
Garibi Hatao. 

In all these shifts and changes in political life in 
the last decade and a half, roughly from the death of 
Nehru, the quest for legitimacy has eluded successive 
political parties and groupings coming to power, 
because legitimacy in today’s context implies the 
retention of sustained confidence of the millions who 
vote a party to power. And this legitimacy can be 
earned only to the extent that it can help to bring 
about socio-economic changes that can uplift the 
impoverished masses. 

From this angle, Indira Gandhi’s last one year in 
power provides an illuminating example of the futility 
of political operations -confined within a frame- 
work that has already ceased to be relevant. Itis not 
that she has not been trying to seek a remedy. One 
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such remedy was tried through what may be called 
the Sanjay line with its own outfit, its style, its pur- 
pose. Looking at it strictly objectively, it had a no- 
nonsense approach to all the formalities of democratic 
functioning: it glorified itself as being a go-getting 
apparatus, impatient of delay, with definite bias for 
strong-arm methods. Had it not been nipped in the 
bud by a strange quirk of an accident it would per- 
haps have made a bid for legitimacy through means 
other than democratic: there is no dearth of examples 
in history in which regimes have earned legitimacy 
by diverse and sometimes devious means 

With the disappearance of Sanjay and with him 
his line as also the dismantling of his outfit as well, 
Indira Gandhi is today faced with a new dilemma. 
Obviously what Sanjay wanted to achieve cannot be 
managed with Rajiv, and it is doubtful how far the 
strength of a hereditary succession can carry a re- 
gime, even if we concede that the masses in our 
country are steeped in feudal outlook, a point that 
needs to be examined. In fact, the age of feudalism 
has seen violent toppling of regimes which had to 
earn legitimacy of a different kind. 

Today Indira Gandhi has to decide which way to 
turn. For the moment, she seemed to be banking, by 
and large, on the fact that her accredited political 
opponents do not at all command mass support on 
a nation-wide scale, and even whatever they com- 
mand, cannot warrant their return to power. But this: 
indeed is a precarious situation. 

Any objective diagnosis of the body politic would 
show that a political vacuum has appeared in the 
absence of legitimacy of those in power. For, legiti- 
macy is not the same thing as an electoral mandate, 
and in mariy cases, electoral mandates have been 
forgotten as soon as the elections are over. The pre- 
vailing political vacuum has made it clear that the 
nation needs a new power balance. This cannot be 
provided by the existing political parties, most of 
which have been devalued while none is qualitatively 
different from the others. Granting that Indira 
Gandhi’s style of governance is more elegant and 
acceptable than -that of others, it can hardly deliver 
the goods in the sense of getting stability or viability 
for her regime. : 

By common standards of parliamentary demo- 
cracy, she no doubt commands a majority in Parlia- 
ment. But that by itself does not amount to govern- 
ing the country. The administrative machinery has 
been badly damaged by the Emergency as also the 
Janata Raj and now again during her fresh tenure in 
office: favouritism and persecutions have gone on 
along lines of narrow partisan politics. Once the 
bureaucracy is permitted to enter the parlour of 
politicking it is bound to be irreparably damaged. 
Besides, corruption has invaded the highest and the 
lowest, the Opposition as also the ruling establish- 
ment. The only pillar of the system not yet talked 
about is the armed forces. And in this case also, the 
impression of their not having been affected by the 
prevailing corruption and politicking, may be based 
on ignorance of the state of things in that sector. 

While the machinery of governance is in such a 
bad shape. one has to take into account the fact that 
the period ahead is going to be more complicated 
than anything faced in the past. The economy is 
caught in the whirlpool of- worldwide inflation: the 
possibility of boosting our economy through exports 
is,dim in view of thecrisis that faces the world 


market. The home market is not expanding because 
the economy as it has grown has so far left little of 
purchasing power in the hands of the majority of 
our people: unemployment has ceased to be a mere 
economic headache, its political fall-out in terms of 
spreading’ mass unrest can hardly be exaggerated. 
Gone for good is a political party worth the name at 
the helm of Government: Indira Gandhi may have an 
impressive majority in Parliament and may be com- 
manding allegiance of a number of State Ministries 
today, but she has no political party worth the name: 
instead, there has arisen a number of subedars who, 
while at her beck and call, have no responsibility of 
building a well-knit party: unlike the old Congress, 
its only occupation is to fight the elections or 
topple Ministr.es. Indira Gandhi undoubtedly enjoys 
a lot of standing abroad, but the challenges from the 


‘world abroad are today serious: the powerful voice 


of the nonaligned — so strident twenty years ago — 
is today muffled, as it has emerged as a community 
of disparate elements. India’s own security position is 
serious: the danger is not confined to coming only 
from the- north and the west, the country’s vast sea- 
board is vulnerable today to powerful naval concen- 
trations in the Indian Ocean. 

- Internally, the phenomenon of the farmers’ agitation, 
whatever may be its class composition or the orienta- 
tion of its leadership, is something to reckon with for 
any Government since it is emerging asa major 
element in our body politicy. Assam to Jharkhand, 
communal riots to Harijan pogroms, there is a per- 
ceptible resurgence of a disturbed people — without 
knowing what to do, where to go, only seeking a 
means to give vent to their anger and frustration, a 
sort of nihilist outllook reminiscent of the Luddites. 
India in the last few years has been an unquiet 
country, where turbulence has almost become the 
order of the day. 

A path of frightening uncertainty hangs over this 
great country. Because, political leadership — whether 
in power or in Opposition — has lost its bearing. 
The old digits are lost; the system itself is cracking up. 
Models from other countries lave lost their relevance. 
Borrowed technology can hardly work even in politics. 
The solution does not lie either in restructuring the 
Constitution or in holding on to it as the tabula rasa. 
If the nation’s interest demands, any Constitution can 
be scrapped and a new one drawn up. But no change 
of Constitution by itself can bring about a revolution. 
What is needed is the identification of the area where 
socio-economic changes are imperative, and for that, 
bringing about a new balance of forces that can 
seriously combat the scourge of poverty and that way 
bring a better deal for the millions in our country. 

Towards that goal, has to be turned the single- 
minded endeavour of all patriotic forces — so that 
we may bravely say that if things are to get worse 


‘before they are better, we are prepared for it, for we 


know they have to be better. 


January 21 N.C. 


NEXT ISSUE 
(February 7, 1981) 

Mainsiream will carry C. Achutha Menon’s 
article on administrative problems in democra- 
tic decentralisation. The article was received 
too late for inclusion in this issue. — Editor 









Media’ and 
‘Big Mother’ 


No a day passes without a 
verbal or physical attack on 

. the press. From the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Information Minister 
to censorship-imposing State Gov- 
ernments to ‘organised hoodlums 
mounting assaults on individual 
journalists or newspaper offices, 
there is a systematic attempt to 
make it look as ifthe press is to 
blame for all the ills of the coun- 
try since, by this logic, it is the 
most influential instrument of 

Indian democracy. 

There can be no more ridiculous 
proposition, for even according to 


Official figures, which are a reflec- ` 


tion of inflated claims, newspapers 
and magazines, including those 


that merely entertain and do not ' 


inform, reach hardly 1.5 per cent 
of the population. The Prime 
‘Minister, who accuses newspapers 
of adopting a “negative” atti- 
tude to development, also charges 
them with being out of touch with 
the people. She could well have 
said that the vast masses are not 
in touch with the press. 

This obsession with the print 
media, over which the Government 
has no direct control — forgetting 
‘for the moment the obvious re- 
asons for what is euphemistically 
described as self-censorship _ 
clearly arises from a felt need ‘to 
divert attention, not only from 
the miserable performance of 
those in power but also from thé 
blatant utilisation of the Govern- 
ment-owned mass media as instru- 
ments of officialand ruling party 
propaganda. If the tests the Prime 
Minister, the Information Minis- 
ter and others of the entourage 
seek to apply to the print media 
are applied to All India Radio 
and Doordarshan, it will at once 
become clear that these latter are 


— 


by no means a mirror of the - 


Indian reality; rather the reverse, 
Former Information and Broad- 
casting Minister L.K. Advani has 
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d 


in a statement (January 16) offer- 


ed an analysis of All India Radio’s - 


main English news bulletins in the 


_ first fortnight of this month. It 


is of course easy for those now 
handling the Government media 


to retort that even under Janata - 


tule, when Advani was holding 
the portfolio, there were com- 
plaints and even allegations of a 
“black list”. But the failings of 
the Janata Government do not 
surely justify the dark record of 
the present regime, despite the 
tiring habit of drawing such a 
comparison in virtually all spheres. 
Afterall it was to change things 
for the better that Indira Gandhi 
was put back in power with a 
massive majority. 

Advani’s sample shows that the 
Prime Minister hogged 20 per 
cent of the coverage, with other 
leaders of her party taking away 
another 29 per cent — together, 
half of it. And the Opposition 
parties could get only five per 
cent, while non-Congress(I) Gov- 
ernments had to be content with 
a measly two per cent. The per- 
formance of Doordarshan, says 
Advani with much justification, 
has been “even more obnoxious” 
than that of AIR, with the Prime 
Minister’s: tours, visits to temples, 
routine spéeches being covered in 
news bulletins “and then again as 
separate features in a manner as 
to block out everything else”. 

The Government and the party 
in power at the Centre inevitably 
have a big advantage in media 
owned and run by the, Govern- 
ment. Itis too much to expect 
the personnel actually in charge of 
production of programmes or of 
news coverage to exercise indepen- 
dent judgement keeping only the 
public interest in view, or to ex- 
pect that “self-censorship” can 
function in any other way in such 
a situation. A British communi- 
cations expert said about two 
years back that the task of the 
BBC’s Board of Governors was 
to act as “trustees of the national 
interest.” Another subsequently 
warned of the dangers implicit in 
the broadcast media getting 
“estranged from the public”. 

The present Government cannot 
in reason take refuge behind the 
plea that the Janata regime did 
this or that or failed to do this or 
that. With the kind of majority 


Indira Gandhi has secured for her 
obedient party she must realise 
that her party’s responsibility is 
very great in the matter of keep- 
ing the people properly and objec- 
tively informed of the situation in 
the country. 

What must be borne in mind is 
the simple fact that even with a’ 
two thirds majority in the Lok 
Sabha, the Congress(I) came to 
office .at the Centre last year with 
only 42.68 per cent of the votes 
cast, which would be less than 30 
per cent of the total electorate, 
and perhaps less than 15 per cent 
of the population. Our system no 
doubt gives the Government the 


‘leverage to use radio and TV as’ 


it likes. Only, to do so would be 
improper and most undemocratic. 
Unlike the newspaper, which can 
and does cater to the interests of 
its limited readership, often con- 
fined to tiny sections of the educa- 
ted minority, radio and television 
have to care for the interests and 
requirements of virtually the whole 
population with all its variety — 
though in the case of TV in India 
it will be some .time before it 
reaches the rural millions. 

It is here that the Union Gov- 
ernment, whichever party is in 
power and whatever the majority 
it happens to-command, has a 
heavy responsibility that cannot 
be shrugged off. A committee is 
going into the structure of the 
Government media, though no- 
body knows what it is supposed 
to do. Past reports on Government 
media have not been treated with 
much respect by either Indira 
Gandhi or Janata. Even in the 
case of the non-Government NBC 
of America, a senior correspon- 
dent who resigned spoke. of the 
company. as “Big Mother” who 


‘could not be displeased by those 


whom it fed and had the power to 
reward or punish. Lef not our 
Government media promote the 
“Big Mother” image. Needless to 
say, the danger is much greater 
here. ia : 

Instead of sneering at Advani’s 
sample analysis, let the powers- 
that-be engage in introspection 
and take steps to change the whole 
attitude of the’ two media, in the 
public interest, in the interest of 
the millions who are unheard. 


C.N.C. 
MAINSTREAM 


Deep Roots 
of 


India’s 
Democracy 


SHEIKH MOHAMMAD ABDULLAH 


Nature has made members of every species of life 

with similar needs-and propensities and each 
member grows in an environment that is conducive to 
the whole lot. This is true of both lower and higher 
forms of life. 

Man is endowed’ with intelligence and has-in the 
course of history’ quickly adapted himself to the 
changing environment. In his evolution from the 
primitive to the modern situation, we find- that man 
has progressed’ chiefly by cooperative methods and by 
forming associations at different levels to achieve 
common goals. Otherwise men could not have got 
along together. 

‘Group norms came to be accepted and individuals 
have to surrender some of their preferences to facilitate 
governance of life in a rational manner. Social order 
grew from the family. In the family men and women 
have to conform to a behaviour pattern acceptable to 
all. The rules extend to groups of families and in this 
way to larger associations of men. - 

Thus grew societies and the history of civilisation 
is the success story of these societies in providing a 
social order in which man breathes freely and grows 
according to his temper and times, ’ 
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in the evolution of such societies there have been 
crises. After every age, the norms, standards and 
institutions became inadequate to meet the growing 
needs and challenges of the times. Old values chang- 
ed. New ideas and forces sprang up. There was dis- 
satisfaction with the existing social and economic 
conditions and‘a yearning for a new order. 

One of the main causes for such uncertainties has 
been the rapid advance in science and technological 
progress. As man’s command over the forces and 
resources of nature grew, his outlook changed. He 
also found that he could not fulfil his multiplying 
desires and ambitions individually. Organisation was 
necessary for realising aspirations, orderly living and 
harmony. 

A human society without higher values is inconceiv- 
able. To say this is not to overlook the fact that there 
have been societies ruled by individuals, monarchs 
who ruled by force or some kind of divine right, or 
that there were groups who dominated and exploited 
others. When we talk of human affairs, we take into 
account the forms and behavioural patterns that are 
considered best suited to the time and have universal 
appeal. So organisation of human affairs has tended 
to improve or get so adjusted as to ensure the most 
decent conduct of human society. 

The system that has the assurance of such conduct 
is in essence democracy. It is not only a system of 
governance. It is a way of life, a civilised conduct of 
human affairs. Such a system pre-supposes adherence 
to moral and ethical standards, norms of behaviour 
and character and decency by all members who 
constitute groups and by groups who constitute 
society. The strength of democracy lay in these prin- 
ciples. 

If we have only the outward trappings of repre- 
sentative institutions and not the spirit, how can the 
system work when it is riven with unseemly wrangles, 
unholy alliances, prejudices of caste and creed, greed 
and corruption? 

Ip our situation, we have inherited a society which 
is an ancient one and presents a kaleidoscopic 
panorama. Diverse elements have got forged together 
as a nation with an enduring vitality that sustains it. 

The secret of its resilience is the quality of tolerance 
and understanding. It is the human bond, the essential 
unity of mankind, the oneness of spirit that our saints 
and sages have discovered that holds us fast. 

In such a society where the human element gets 
precedence, the only way of life is democracy. It 
suits our genre and genius. That is why it has taken 
root in our land, nay, it has rather descended on us. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that democracy has 
taken firm roots in our country because it. is the - 
logical culmination of village democracy which has 
been the basic fabric of our society for centuries. 
It has withstood onslaughts from outside and absorb- 
ed and passed the whirlpools inside. 

We have faith in the goodness of man and thus in 
the future of democracy in our land. There may be 
conflicts and dissensions at the surface. But these very 
conflicts and seeming contradictions will stimulate 
order and re-adjustment, for, the inmost soul of India 
is one — it is this unity that manifests itself in diver- 
sity which gives it strength. 
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Disturbing 
Trends 

on 

All Fronts 


. PAI 


HiA2PENINGS all over the country in the last two or 
three years indicate a drift, making us lose grip 
over the events which seem to be overtaking us and 
have grave portents for the future. We have become 
a nation of ‘‘alibis’’, making scapegoats of everyone 
else for our failures ‘except ourselves, whether in our 
economy or the governing of the country. Where 
does all this lead us to? 

The challenges India has been facing are many and 
ever-growing. Our responses to these challenges are 
hardly adequate and sometimes completely absent. 

In the last 33 years India has produced another 
India with absolute poverty growing, making a 
mockery of our talk of ‘‘Garibi Hatao’’. In 19 years 
from now, when a child born today becomes a major, 
there will be one more India, and we are not both- 
ered whether, if 6 out of 10 Indians live below the 
poverty line now, by that time it will not be 9 out of 
10 Indians, with the same fate. If this happens, will 
this society survive? We have become totally 
insensitive to this kind of thinking and those who are 
in power seem to be least bothered about the pro- 
blems; opposition parties are no better, perhaps they 
expect the future generation to cope ‘with the pro- 
blems we leave behind, even without preparing them 
for it. Do we, of the present generation, have no res- 
ponsibility for the future generation? 

Words never convey.the realities. Poverty in India 

.is hardly comparable to poverty in the developed 

- world. ‘Below, the poverty line’ hardly indicates the 
truth. Poverty in India is the poverty that makes 

millions of mouths go hungry every day in spite of 
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Accumulation of foodgrains in Government godowiia. 

It is the poverty that makes millions of babies die 

immediately after birth for want of a piece of cloth to 

cover them. It isthe poverty reflected every day in 

our cities where children pick up their food from ` 
garbage cans. Allthese scenes are quite familiar to 

us, but familiar things often cease to catch our eyes. 

While political parties have been vying with one 

another holding out larger and larger promises, they 

seem to be least concerned either about understanding 

the problems or finding relevant solutions, much less 

interested in their implementation. No political 

party, including the largest party — the Congress(I) 

at this moment — seems to be worried about the 
future or the problems that are arising because they 
do not seem to have any idea of tomorrow. Ad hoc 
decisions are taken every day, and expediency rather 
than clean thinking decides everything. Political 
parties that have become victims of their own false 
ideologies or populist slogans refuse to think of the 
future. 

Growing unemployment with half the population 
of India being under-age will grow in the next 19 
years and will make India face the problem of absorb- 
ing 12 crores of young men and women in gainful: 
employment; whereas in spite of over three decades 
of development, we have not been able to provide 
more than 2,5 crore jobs in the organised sector. 

India has a top-heavy administration making the 
people groan under poverty. Every Plan provides 
for expansion of the departments in the name of 
development and every Ministry becomes a growing 
empire by itself. What effective role the Ministry of 
Health, the Ministry of Education and even the 


-Ministry of Agriculture at the Centre play in the 


development of the country, nobody has thought 
about. The Ministry of Agriculture has experts for 
29 or 30 commodities and the best of our talent is 
drawn to Delhi while we should have provided them 
opportunities to work in the States at the field level. 
Every State also has corresponding departments which 
compete with the Centre for growth. . Money provid- 
ed for expansion of fishing only expands the depart- 
ment, and the fishermen do not get the benefits. This 
happens i in every department of the Government. 

Every so-called effort to.reduce Government ex- 
penditure only increases it because there has been the 
least desire to reduce these empires, and Commissions 
and Committees appointed to go into various pro- 
blems are escapist solutions for deferring decisions; 
and with the growth of problems many of these 
recommendations become irrelevant and the ‘reports _ 
only provide research material for Doctorate efforts 
in the Universities. 

We have only helped to create a class of people 
who are least identified with the problems of the 
poor, and every instrument that we create to help the 
poor becomes one more instrument of torture and a 
road-block to progress. Ministries expand at the 
Centre and in the States for reasons of political ex- 
pediency, expanding with them the relevant depart- 
ments too, doing least productive work with increas- 
ing expenditure. This has been happening in many 
developing countries, with India leading, where 
employment has been considered more in terms of 
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being in Government service than of creating an 
atmosphere and providing opportunities to all our 
able-bodied persons and. utilising their resourcefulness 
and innovative abilities for the country’s progress. 
While for a developing country like ours planning 
has been necessary so that our resources could be 
husbanded and properly utilised to optimum advan- 
tage to remove poverty and backwardness, we. often 
overlook the fact that we have failed to reach the 
goals and targets every time under each of the Plans 
. which have created more jobs outside the country 
than within and removed recession in other countries 
while creating inflation within. Each Plan has creat- 
ed doubts about our capacity to manage our affairs 
‘and the Plans have ‘not, provided for removing 
national deficiencies either in character or attitude. 
While self-reliance is non-dependence and ig the 
ability of the people to stand on their own legs, Plans 
have provided for increased dependence of the people 
on the Government, so much so that while we are 
‘anxious to remove bonded labour in the economic 
field, Government policies have tended to create a 
bonded vote bank, where what is due to the citizen 
under the laws of the land is made out to be a favour 
conferred on him by the ruling party. z 
Plans have hardly. improved national character 
“since Independence, as non-economic values so 
. necessary for development like hard work, sincerity, 
discipline and a clean public life have not been con- 
sidered relevant, and financial resources alone can- 
not bring about development without these national 
qualities which are equally necessary for the develop- 
ment of human beings and in the absence of which 
the financial resources will only go down the drain. 
The result is that the Plans have only added to the 
national and international debts of the country, 
making the future generation groan under a heavy 
weight while current assets are not being utilised to 
the maximum extent, resulting in increased poverty. 
Commanding heights in the public sector are 
achieved not only through investment but also by 
commanding performance in the public sector. The 
shameful failure of the coal, transport and power 
sectors has only helped the perpetuation of poverty. 
Emphasis has been always laid in this country on 
creating assets rather than on maintaining them and 
getting the maximum out ‘of them in the public 
sector as well as the private sector, whether it is agri- 
culture, infrastructure or industry, and this has been 
one of the main causes of adding to the povety of 
the people. 


If we realise that 80 per.cent of our resources are | 


mobilised through indirect taxes like excise, octroi, 
sales tax, and 50 per cent of this comes from people 
whose income is less than Rs 100 per month, talk of 
removal of poverty is seen to be a joke. The main 
items of human subsistence’ like sugar, salt, cloth, 
` soap, matches, edible oil, iron and steel, kerosene 
and diesel bear the burden of these taxes and in most 
cases the taxes are ad valorem, showing that- the 
Government has a vested interest in high prices. 
Every Plan and every Economic Survey presented 
to Parliament annually reflect the malaise the coun- 
try is suffering from. While we know the disease, we 
seem to enjoy its perpetuation rather than make a 
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serious attempt at.cure. What the Economic Survey 
says and what the Government does are in fact the 
anti-thesis of each other. i 

Where is the surplus that the public sectcr is pro- 
mising every year to provide the resources expected 
to remove poverty? We have landed ourselves in a 
condition where our public debt exceeds Rs 65,000 
crores. Nearly Rs 4,000 crores becomes the first 
item of the Budget every year by way of interest. 
Every year we add Rs 3,500 crores to the public 
debt. Have the assets created out of this debt been 
yielding the results we expect? 

When we do not have the ability to raise resources 
either by taxation or by borrowing, we have been 
resorting to stealing from the poorest man by having 
recourse to deficit financing. With every instance of 
deficit financing the internal value of the rupee is 
pushed down by the rise in prices, and as a result 
there is automatic transfer of purchasing power from 
the citizens to the Government. The value of a rupee 
has come down to less than 25 paise, and every 
jncrease in price year after year will bring it down 
further. It makes a mockery of the saving habit of 
the people. The middle class who, with their hard 
work and savings, have been hopefully depending on 
bank deposits, life insurance, provident fund and 
gratuity are being cheated of the fruits of their 
labour. What they would get after retirement would 
be hardly a fraction of what they have actually 
earned and saved. While the working class is hard 
hit by rising prices they are supposed to be com- 
pensated by increase in DA. It is very unfortunate 
that they do not realise that every DA rise is a 
reminder to them that their life savings have been 
eroded in value. The Government should be anxious 
to protect the value of the rupee. In the long run a 
weak rupee and a strong army cannot save the coun- 
try. ; 

People in the Government have been trying to 
explain that inflation is a global phenomenon and 
there is nothing wrong with it if we have it also as 
a part of the globe. Conditions in India are not com- 
parable to those in the developed world. In our 
country we have inflation with stagnation and grow- 
ing unemployment of millions which should not be 
compared to conditions in the developed world, and 
in an absolute growing unemployment situations, in- 
flation could destabilise any developing country. Even 


‘higher prices do not increase production in, this 


country and only shortages bring enormous income, 
hurting the economy badly. Inflation in a country 
like India leads to a complete breakdown of the law 
and order situation as people become less respectful 
of the laws and corruption becomes a justifiable 
occupation. Even consumers become hoarders for 


, self-protection. The first task of any Government 


should be to increase production and remove shor- 
tages forthwith. Unfortunately foreign remittances 
have made us a soft country and we have resorted to 
heavy imports of even sugar, steel, fertilisers, edible 


_ Oils, cement, which could all be produced within the 


country given the will; and with every import we - 

have imported inflation also from the developed 

countries. Inflation corrupts the whole society; mostly 
(Continued on page 67) 
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PERASANT MOVEMENT 


Challenge 
and 
Opportunity 


S.M. JOSHI 


T# current wave of awakening in the agricultural 
community is indeed remarkable.. The rural 
masses, particularly agriculturists, are on the move. 

Undoubtedly the agricultural sector, Contributing 
nearly 50 per cent to our national income, has re- 
ceived step-motherly treatment all these years at the 
hands of our planners and the powers-that-be. Dis- 
content has been simmering for quite some time. 
Even constructive efforts to improve the lot of the 
farmers and to develop production, hardly get en- 
couragement. Nothing worth while was done even 
by the Opposition parties to secure justice for the 
agricultural community. It is true that some leaders 
have been giving vent to their feelings from public 
platforms and legislative forums, but the credit for 
giving popular expression to the seething discontent 
by starting a movement goes to Sharad Joshi. It was 
Joshi who set the ball rolling by taking up the issue 
of remunerative price for onions and subsequently 
taking up cudgels on behalf of sugarcane growers. 

The Left and Democratic Front led by Sharad 
Pawar, former Chief Minister of Maharashtra, gave 
the call for a Dindi long march from Jalgaon to 
Nagpur, a distance of over 400 km. The idea of a 
long march in the form of a Dindi touched a tender 
and sacred chord in the hearts of the people and paid 
dividends. The idea of a Dindi is associated with the 
practice of going on foot to Pandarpur to worship 
the traditional deity of the Maharashtrian masses. 
Thousands rallied round the flag of the Dindi, includ- 
ing a good number of women. 

The Dindi long march went a step further than 
Sharad Joshi and enlarged the scope of the move- 
ment by taking up the grievances not only of growers 
of cash crops like onions, cotton and sugarcane, but 
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that of the entire agricultural community by demand- 
ing remunerative prices for all farm produce. Parti- 
cularly significant was the.inclusion in- their charter 
of demands those of farm labourers such as minimum 
wage of sever -rupees and improvement of conditions 
of service. Inclusion of these demands, apart from 
helping the mobilisation of the entire rural people, | 
effectively counter the ingenious argument of the 
urban vested intérests that the movement was intend- 
ed to fill the pockets of the rich farmers and was 
not in any way helpful to the starving farm labourers. 

Unsuccessful attempts by the Maharashtra Chief 
Minister to suppress the Long March, coupled with 
the tremendous response of the people, attracted the 
attention of the national press and through it of the 
whole country. Addressing a mammoth gathering at 
the annual conference of the Maharashtra Janata 
Party at Shahada, a taluka town in the Adivasi area, 
Dr. Bapusaheb Kaldate, a Janata leader, compared 
the Dindi march to the Salt Satyagraha of 1930. The 
Dindi march, according to him, was the beginning of . 
the movement of the rural population, constituting 
70 per cent of our population, to throw off the yoke 
of urban vested interests and for the reconstruction 
of our economy and the social structure on just 
foundations. 

The Dindi march has galvanised the rural people 
in Maharashtra and has started such a process of 
awakening among the toiling millions that radically 
minded persons and parties feel compelled to make a 
fresh appraisal of their strategy and programme of 
action. ~ i 

The fact is that after Independence the agricul- 
tural sector has received a raw deal in our economic 
planning. Agriculture supports 70 per cent of our 
people, contributes more than 40 per cent of the GNP 
and provides raw materials for 50 per cent of exports. 

In spite of its great potential for development the 
agricultural sector gets only 27 per cent of the budge- 
tary allocation for planned development and less 
than 11 per cent of credit from scheduled banks. As 
far as power supply is concerned, till recently it was 
almost a monopoly of the industrial sector, while the 
agricultural sector was totally neglected. a 

It suffered for want of infrastructure such as ware- 
housing, marketing, roads, water supply, etc. On top 
of all this, foodgrains were imported under PL 480, 
compulsory procurement from farmers was resorted 
to, and the prices of foodgrains were deliberately kept 
low to suit the needs of industry. Later the Agricul- 
tural Prices Commission functioned in such a way 
that the so-called support prices proved unremunera- 
tive. It is a misnomer to call them support prices be- 
cause they fixed purchase prices according to the 
convenience of the Government and did not help the 
producers. 

This was exploitation of agriculture in the interest 
of industry and big business. The Janata Party for 
the first time decided to shift the emphasis and give 


‘agriculture its due- place in the national economy. 


To that end the prices of fertilisers, insecticides and 
electricity were reduced considerably but Indira 
Gandhi’s Government has again reversed the direc- 
tion. 

For along time it was seriouly argued that ina 
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developing country like India resources for industrial 
development have inevitably to come from agricul- 


ture. That way alone accumulation of capital was ° 


possible. It was shamelessly argued that even in socia- 
list countries this had -to be done. 

Assuming that a raw deal for agriculture was 
inevitable in the early stages of planned economic 
development, is it fair and just to continue the same 
practice and help industrial vested interests and big 
business to establish their hegemony over the nation- 
al economy against the interests of the majority of 
our village people? This policy has made more or 
less a colony of rural India‘supplying raw materials, 
markets for industrial goods and an opportunity for 
exploitation by urban-based indurtry and big busi- 
ness. We have created two separate societies within 
the same polity one exploiting the other. 

A double standard is in vogue for determining the 
value of. labour power. An unskilled worker in an 
urban factory for the same amount of labour gets a 


wage many times that. ofthe farm labourer. This - 


imblance and the resulting injustice cannot be cor- 
rected without radical change in the economic and 
social structure of society. 


The motivation of the present movement of the ` 


rural masses is the injustice done all these years to 
the agricultural sector and the discontent arising 
therefrom. The tall talk about removing poverty is 
meaningless unless ways and means are found to 
create additional employment through intensification 
of agriculture and development of small-scale and 
cottage industries. For the coming few years at least 
the hope of the nation depends on better perfor- 
mance in ‘agriculture. Today the agricultural eco- 
nomy is made to bear the crushing burden of the 
army of unemployed and under-employed. This can- 
not go on for long. The economic policy must change 
in favour of the farm sector. But how are we to per- 
suade the Government to bring about the necessary 
change? Certainly not by preaching but by building 
up effective pressure from the rural people. The main 
objective of the present movement is to compel the 
Government to bring about.the necessary change in 
economic policy. The task before the radical parties 
is to mobilise the masses by enlisting the sympathy 
and active participation of all the people in the rural 
sector. ; 

.The ‘leaders of the movement have to counter 
effectively the misleading propaganda by vested inter- 
ests and their allies that this movement is intended to 
benefit the rich farmers only and not the downtrod- 
den. Their effort is to dissuade the rural proletariat 
and the toiling masses from joining the movement. 

This propaganda appears plausible, but it is not 
difficult to counter it. The critics have no alternative 
plan to improve the lot of those hapless millions for 
whom they are shedding crocodile tears. The Twenty- 
point Programme of the’ ruling party does not touch 
even the fringe of the stupendous problem of the 
rural unemployed and under-employed. Surely urban- 
based industry and the present economic policy are 
not going to provide employment for those countless 
numbers. _ ,: ; i 

’ Those of us who are pledged to build an egalita- 
rian ‘social order, in place of the existing one, must 
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LOGIC OF FARMERS’ STIR 


We (the Marxist parties) have always been campaigning 
for remunerative prices for farmers, But we differentiate 
between different elements of the agricultural commu- 
nity. There is no logic in indiscriminate subsidies in the 
form of support prices for produce or subsidised farm 
inputs, extending even to big farmers. 


If support prices are raised in respect of small and 
marginal farmers, there can be no danger of inflation. 
This will raise their standard of living and ensure sub- 
stantial increase in agricultural production, which in 
turn will have a restraining effect on inflationary trends. 
The existing produce price formulas cater to the interests | 
of big farmers and rural tycoons, who use support prices 
for their profit needs, as a result of which inflationary 

«| trends emerge. ; 


a 





The Centre’s tactic of placating pressure groups of 
industrial bourgeoisie and landlords, is in conformity 
with its class character. It is this approach which frus- 
trates the basic objective of agricultural price support 
and input subsidisation policies, which mainly benefit 
pressure groups in the farm community. This will ulti- 
mately hit production since the privileged sections will 
resort to output cut-backs in order to maximise profits. 


To understand the marketing problems of surplus- 
producing small farmers, one has only to look at the 
contrast between the attitude of the Cotton Corporation 

+ of India (CCI) and the Jute Corporation of India (JCI). 
During the Jast 10 years, CCI has been procuring cotton 
at prices which at times are double the minimum support 

_price fixed by the Centre. This is possible because of the 
influence wielded by the powerful cotton lobby. In sharp 
contrast, jute growers with small holdings have been 
forced to sell this year’s crop at prices which are 50 per 
cent below the minimum support price for jute. In such | 
a situation, who can blame the farmers if they organise | 
themselves and demand remunerative prices? 


— Ashok Mitra, Finance Minister, West Bengal; for- 
mer Chairman, Agricultural Prices Commission, in 
India Today, dated January 16-31, 1981. 


t 














` reconsider and revise our strategy and programme 


of action in the light of the new situation created by 
the Dindi Long March. i 

It cannot be denied that the radical and democratic 
parties as a result of their over-emphasis on, and pre- 
occupation with, parliamentary politics have failed 
to widen and deepen their base among the poor in 
the rural sector. They have neglected this exploited 
class óf people and preferred to concentrate their 
energies on organising industrial and ‘white-collar’ 
workers in cities and on fighting their battle for the 
improvement of the service conditions of the urban 
workers. Despite their slogans, they have failed to 
discharge their duty towards billions of their brother- 
proletarians in the countryside. It did not occur to 
them that this rural proletariat comes mainly from 
the Scheduled Castes, Tribes and Backward Classes. 
They suffer under a double’ handicap — economic 
exploitation and social oppression. The capacity of 
the so-called high-class gentry seems to have increased 


‘after the attainment of Independence. They have 


been reduced to worse serfdom then before. Radically 
minded people and parties must, at least now, con- 
centrate on. organising and strengthening the unions 
of small farmers and agricultural workers. Or else 
their talk about lifting these poverty-stricken toiling 
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Hope 
in 
People’s 
Initiative 


L.K. ADVANI 


` 


TH Year that has just ended has been a year of 
total non-performance. That the Indira Govern- 
ment has failed is hardly in dispute. The subject- 
matter of debate, even in the ruling party .circles, is 
simply the reason for this failure. i 

In this context, the real tragedy is that the leader- 
ship does not seem to realise its own responsibility for 
bringing the country to this pass. Throughout the 
_ year, the ruling party has been engaged in a continu- 
ing search for newer and newer scapegoats. 
’ For several months an unchanging refrain of 
Government spokesmen offering explanations for 
failure was that all problems were due to the Janata 
rule. Later, we heard them ascribe everything to 
foreign powers interested in destabilising the Indira 
Government. Still later, it was the non-cooperative 
attitude of the Opposition, and the Opposition’s 
resort to agitations, that was identified as the root of 
the country’s miseries. At one stage, the focus of 
criticism shifted to the bureaucracy. The latest in the 
list of alibis has been that it is the parliamentary 
system of democracy that has hamstrung progress, 
and if only the presidential system could be brought 
in, the Government would be able to bestow happi- 
ness and prosperity. on this nation! 
. The country is no doubt passing through a grave 
crisis. But this crisis stems from a failure of leader- 
ship, not from any failure of the system. In constitu- 
tional theory, the American President may be more 
powerful than‘ the Indian Prime Minister but the 
political reality in India today is that within the 
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national polity Indira Gandhi has far, far more 
powers than President Carter or President Reagan ' 
can ever conceive of. 

The problem therefore is not of inadequacy of 
powers but of an innate’ incapacity to trust. In a 
country as vast as India, and with such variegated 
problems, even the most competent leader and ad- 
ministrator (and politics, not administration,.is Indira 
Gandhi’s forte!) will not be able to deliver goods 
unless he or she is willing to mobilise talent, trust the 
team and delegate authority. But where unquestion- 
ing loyalty and conformism are the foremost criteria 
for selection of colleagues, and where the minutest 
policy decision and selection of personnel for the 
pettiest assignments has to await sanction of one 
individual, it is not surprising that the entire political 
and administrative machine should come to a grind- 
ing halt. 

Frankly, J do not see much prospect of this situa- 
tion changing in the new year. The Government has 
lost all initiative. The best it can think of is in terms 
of laws like the NSO or the more recent Special 
Bearer Bonds Ordinance. Indeed, both these measures 
are the present Government’s response to its own 
non-performance. . 

‘The year 1980 had opened with the ruling party 
riding the crest of a wave of victory and confidence. 
Not merely within the ruling party but even among 
a large section of other people, new hopes were 
aroused that Indira Gandhi’s Government would fulfil 
its promise of giving the country a Government that 
governs: As the year drew to a close all these expec- 
tations lay in shambles all around. 

On the Goverhment’s own admission the country 
is facing a serious economic crisis.‘ Law and order is 
in ruins. The common man is groaning under the 
weight of an inflationary burden never before ex- 
perienced. Every single transaction that Government 
undertakes is accompanied by scandal stories of. pay- 
offs and cut-offs. Services feel demoralised. The 
police administration, Governments’s main instru- 
ment for maintaining law and order, seems to have 
totally gone out of hand., Even intelligence agencies, 
like RAW, have risen in revolt against Government. 
On top of all this, the ruling party is riven with dis- 
sensions, so acute that during the last year at more 
than half a dozen places police has had to be sum- 
moned to restore. order at Congress Party’s own 
meetings! ; 

The Opposition as‘such cannot be regarded as one 
single entity. Looking at the political scene from my 
perspective, I feel that a sizeable section of the 
Opposition will have to bear the onus of bringing 
back Indira Gandhi. Apart from the clash of personal 
ambitions at the.top in the Janata Party, a major 
factor responsible for this development has been the 
attitude of political unfouchability which several 
Opposition Parties harbour towards the former Jana 
Sangh. It sounds ludicrous when some of these very 
elements who broke up the Janata Party and pulled 
down the Government speak longingly about forging 
Opposition unity to build up a national alternative to 


_ the Congress (I). I believe that a mere aggregation 


of Opposition parties, prompted solely by a feeling 
of weakness and inadequacy, cannot take us far. 
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Also, against the background of what has happened 
during the past three years, such a conglomeration 
would enjoy no credibility with the people. 

So far as the Bharatiya Janata Party is concerned, 
while our evaluation ‘and assessment of various 
Opposition parties differ, we do not subscribe to any 
concept of political untotichability, and so have been 
willing to. coordinate action and cooperate on issues 
of common interest both inside the legislature as 
well as outside. But in regard to proposals for build- 
ing up a united Opposition party, which are made 
by people from time to time, our response is: “‘We’ve 
had enough of summit politics; we propose hereafter 
to devote ourselves to political activity at the grass- 
roots”. The succéssful convention that we have just 
had in Bombay was not just a flash in the pan. It 
was the climatic outcome of nine months of grass- 
root activity, during which we were able to build up 
our party infrastructure from the panchayat to 
Parliament level. 

Next only to the Opposition parties, it is the press 
that has become target of the ruling party’s wrath. 
The Prime Minister thinks that the press is negative, 
and that it has always been hostile to her. In a recent 
interview to the Times of India (January 4, 1981), 
Indira Gandhi angrily observed that the negative re- 
porting of the press “is harming us economically and 
in many other ways.” She added threateningly. “I 
can tell you that J have been to many countries and 
I know how the press functions there. I don’t think 
any government would permit this.”’ ` 

‘In his New Year message Information and Broad- 


casting Minister Vasant Sathe said that 1980 must 
have been a reassuring year for the press, and that 
“lingering apprehensions” about freedom of the press 


"must have been dispelled. 


It is truly astonishing that the Minister could have 
made such a statement. In the context of press free- 
dom, 1980 has been a particularly distressing year. 
Indeed, 1980 has witnessed some shocking events 
totally unprecedented in the annals of the Indian 
press, unmatched even by the dark days of Emer- 
gency. Can any pressman forget the ghastly rape and 
murder of Chhabirani, wife of journalist Mahapatra 
of Orissa who had ‘dared to expose the corruption of 
Congrtess(I) leaders in his district? Or, the gherao of 
Bangalore newspapers by Youth Congressmen at the 


~instigation of the Karnataka Chief Minister? The year 


will be remembered also for the peace-time censor- 
ship imposed on the Assam press. Minister Sathe’s 
statement only adds insult to injury. 

If the press in India is yet free, it is not because of 
the present Government, it is inspite of it. It is also 
because all the anti-press laws like Prevention of 
Publication of Objectionable Matters Act forged 
earlier were repealed by the Janata Government, and 
the new.Government dare not revive them so soon. 
But the press must continue to be on guard. 

The hope in the year ahead lies in the spontaneous 
reactions of the people that we are witnessing in 
some parts of the country. The farmers’ agitation and 
the Assam movement provide two examples where 
the initiative to battle against the Government’s poli- 
cies has been taken by the people themselves. 0 
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‘Has Our 
Public Sector 
Failed? 


R.C. DUTT 


T= question posed in the title of this article carries 
an element of wishful thinking, for it is generally 


passed by persons who would like to see the public ` 


sector fail. Nevertheless, it also contains an element 
of truth, for the public sector has not developed in 
the manner in which its founders wanted it to deve- 
lop. Indeed: if it had, the question would have been- 
irrelevant, and would have ceased to be posed at all. 

, It is necessary, therefore, both for the supporters 
and for the sceptics to examine this question in 
depth. If the public sector has failed, and failed irre- 
trievably, there can be no merit in persistence in fail- 
ure. On the other hand, if it has not so failed but 
merely fallen short of expectations, the causes of the 
short-fall need to be analysed and suitable remedial 
action outlined.. The public sector was conceived by 
our immediate post-Independence rulers in response 
to the.ethos of the freedom movement. It cannot be 
discarded, much as a section of the community would 
like it to be discarded, without discarding the ethos 
itself. The precious baby cannot be thrown out with 
the dirty bath-water> 

What were these expectations? Why was the public 
sector conceived as an instrument of economic 
growth, instead of leaving such growth to the ordi- 
nary market forces as in a purely capitalist society? 
Answers to these questions are important, for it is on 
these answers that the measure of success of the ex- 

‘tent of failure of the public sector can be judged. 
And if the public sector has failed, or at least not 
lived up to the expectations with which it was set up, 
what are the ‘reasons for this? It is to these questions 
that we seek answers. - 

The distinctive feature of the freedom movement in 
India was that though it was bourgeois-led, it evinced 
a real concern for the masses. Jawaharlal Nehru in- 
troduced socialist thinking to India, but it was 
Mahatma Gandhi, though he was himself no socialist 
in the conventional or scientific sense of the term, 
who laid the foundation for it by his deep concern 
for the masses, specially for the poorer sections. It 
‘was Gandhiji who stated repeatedly that “Swaraj” 
would have no value unless it meant upliftment 
of the poor. The economic vision of Nehru was diffe- 
rent from that of Gandhi. Nehru stood for industrial- 
isation and’ socialism, and the latter involved\social 
ownership of the means of production. Gandhi, on 
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the other hand, was for ruralism and village self- 
sufficiency, but it is not sufficiently emphasised that 
eveh he conceded that to the extent large-scale indus- 
trial units were necessary these should be set up 
under state ownership. 

‘Why this emphasis on state ownership of indus- 
tries? The answer is both economic and social. From 
the purely economic point of view, which is concer- 
ned with the growth factor, India was faced on the 
morrow of independence with the problem of transi- 
tion from a semi-feudal, basically agricultural, colo- 
nial economy to a modern economy based on science 
and technology. Without such a transition, and in 
particular without harnessing science and technology 
and building up an adequate infrastructure for 
growth, there could be no assurance of continued 
growth of the economy either in the field of agricul- 
ture or in that of industry. Such a transition, how- 
ever, needed capital accumulation which was beyond 
the capacity of the predominantly agricultural society 
as it then was, with a handful of industries develop- 
ed two or three decades before Independence. Nor 
could such capitalist development as was possible in 
the circumstances develop science and technology on 
the scale required tocatch up with the tremendous 
Progress made in these fields by the modern world. 
It was therefore an economic necessity that the State 
should actively intervene, indeed participate, in the 
process of development in order to ensure speedy: 
transition to-a modern economy to enable the coun- 
try to compete on equal terms with the fast-moving 
developed countries. i - 

Economic growth, however, as reflected by the 
growth indices, does not by itself ensure equitable 
development. This is where the social factor comes 


in. The capitalist form of growth, on the other hand,: . 
- involves factors which not only impede growth but 


distort equitable distribution of the benefits thereof. 
The main, ifnot the sole, motivating factor of capi- 
talist growth is private profit, and profit, private or 
otherwise, depends on effective demand, that is, 
demand which is capable of being, and is in fact, 
expressed in monetary terms. It has little concern 
for tasks, however essential, which hold no promise 
of profit: The task of developing the: infrastructure, 
for instance, specially in an under-developed economy 
which offers little prospect of immediate gain, or that 
of diverting the productive forces to ensure ample 
supplies of consumer goods néeded by the poor, 
holds little attraction to profit-seeking entrepreneurs. 

Nor is there any assurance that the profit, when 
earned, or at least a substantial portion thereof, will 
be re-invested in industry. Indeed, there are numerous 
instances of private companies falling “sick” because 
profits earned at early stages have been distributed 
as dividends or dissipated in conspicuous consump- 
tion without adequate provision being made for 
replacement of worn-out or obsolescent machinery. 


At may suit private capitalists to extract the maximum 


possible out of a going concérn and then gradually 
let it die, but such an attitude does not contribute to 
industrial growth -— and éven less to the welfare of 

the workers employed by them. j 
Itis also a characteristic of the capitalist form of 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Whatever Went | 
Wrong with 


° . 5 
‘Tryst with Destiny 
‘CHANCHAL SARKAR 

A journalist is lucky because he travels and gets to 


see a lot of things. Since he meets people all the 
time he hears a great deal too. Today, however, the 


picture that he gets from seeing and hearing is so- 


topsy-turvy, so lacking in rational stiffening, as to 
leave him quite confused. 

Here are nine cameos: ~ 

@ In Bombay an extremely personable and help- 
ful young man talked about his dealings in bullion, 
black money, house property and company deposits. 
He was a very affectionate friend and a family man, 
eager to be of assistance, quite unaware and uncon- 
cerned about moral . scruples that might be at odds 
with his ‘““business.”’ 

@ In the Sunderbans in West Bengal I came across 
the acute land,hunger of the share-cropper and the 
landless — and the endless deviousness of the land- 
lords to beat the ceiling and, in the process, retain 
their powerful hold upon the peasantry. No wonder 
that 62 per cent of the landed people in India still 
hold only 19 per cent: ‘of the land while 25 per cent 

own 75 per cent. Equitable distribution is ages away. 
‘ @ Banaras Hindu University - has, by the munifi- 
cence of the Kashi Naresh and the vision of Pandit 
Malaviya, one of the finest campuses in the world; 
its seven square, miles make it certainly the most 
impressive one in India. Walking around it the other 
day it suddenly . crashed in on me that the most out- 
of-place element in that campus was the students as 


they walked or cycled past. Their dress, talk, beha- . 


viour, their mucking up of the buildings, their fre- 
quent strikes and their notion of what’ a university 
is, have made them quite irrelevant. But what is the 


deal that we give our universities? In 1968 the then - 
said that - 


Chairman of the UGC, Dr DS Kothari, 
the expenditure on Education was then Rs 10 per 
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‘State is totally lost. 


head in India and 2000 dollars per head in the 


, United States. Towards the end of ‘the century, he 


said, the gap would widen. America would spend 
8000 dollars per head and India Rs 100. He also said 
thatthe total cost of higher education for a student 
per year in India was no more than half what the 
UK spent per student on books alone. Also in 1968 
another educationist, Dr B.D. Nagchaudhuri, said 


‘when he was a member of the Planning Commission 
‘looking after Education, that schools in India lost 
. about half their students in the first year. In primary 


schools more than two-thirds were lost due to drop- 
outs and failures. And so out of every Rs 100 crores 
spent on -education the country got Rs 300 crore 
worth. This, mind you, was in somewhat palmier 
days. 

A news item of December 31, 1967, said that, in 

that year, 140 students of Delhi University were 
arrested for violence, vandalism and arson and that 
about 30 buses were damaged. Today those figures 
would indicate almost heavenly calm in the campus. 
- & Twice in recent months, in October and Jan- 
uary, Indira Gandhi has said that malputrition has 
disappeared among children in India. If so it must 
be a miracle because as long ago as on Fedruary 16, 
1973, the then Professor of Pediatrics at the Post- 
Gradute Institute of Medical Education and Research, 
Chandigarh, Dr B.N. Walia, said that about 100,000 
children died of malnutrition in India every month 
and that there were 60 million under-nourished chil- 
dren in the country 

I myself have seen in Bengal villages last October 
school children dropping out of school because, 
except for five months in the year, they don’t get 


-two meals a day. 


@ In the middle of January Indira Gandhi said that 
Hindi is not being imposed on the country. But I 
know that many young Muslims in UP are today 
extremely good at Hindi but do not know Urdu. In 
any Hindi State an Indian from another linguistic 
No concession is made to his 
Indianness. He has to conform to the Hindi view of 
life. Ministerial statements, be they of Congress (1) 
vintage or Janata, are incredible because the life-style 
of those making them is totally remote from that of 
peasants, workers or ordinary housewives. 

@ In Delhi I heard, from a source difficult to 


- impeach, that the homes of two Youth Congress 


leaders who were extremely close to Sanjay Gandhi 
have been searched in recent months. This is signifi- 
cant not only because of any heavings and bucklings 
of power that it points to but also because it shows 
what kind of people achieve “leadership”. Thuggery 
and amorality are certain to emasculate the system 
such as it is. 

#@ At the National Academy of Administration in 
Mussoorie I found some young IAS probationers 
whose idealism and determination to do something 
for the country was almost frightening. Frightening, 
I say, because in seven or eight years the recoil from 
their idealism will be strong. The idealism of these 
young people is tipped with the recognition that the 
IAS in India means power. Power can be used for 
the common weal, but when that proves difficult it 

, a EA on page72) 
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Middlemen, 
Cash Flow, 


and eC 


Capitalism 


` G.N. ACHARYA 7 


d E you want to see touts operating openly without 

fear of the law, and acting as middlemen between 
the public and the Government: staff, go to the pre- 
mises of the Regional Transport Officer (RTO) at 
Tulsiwadi in Tardeo,”’ wrote Allwyn Fernandes, in 
an article in the Times of India (December 11, 1980). 
In this, the first of two articles exposing the rampant 
corruption in that infamous office, the writer spoke, of 
established touts displaying signboards calling them- 
selves ‘“‘Agents,” “Recognised Agents,” besides 
mobile touts nith no signboards.’ Some famous 
agents are known by pseudonyms like “‘Batterywala” 
or “‘Kolswala.” 

Judging from the articles, Fernandes must be a 
young and enthusiastic- reporter. Equally plainly he 
is very naive. Touts, agents, middlemen are not the 
exclusive preserve of the RTO or any other office. 
They are obstreperous: Every court has been the 

. traditional haunt of touts. No budding lawyer could 
ever hope to build up a practice without offering 
generous commissions to touts. As they become 
veterans, the lawyers may profess to disdain touts, 
offering them nothing more than “baksheesh.” For 
the touts, money is money, whether you call it com- 
mission or “baksheesh.” 

They neither disdain cash, nor any title given to 
them. If they are articulate, they could ‘well argue 
that the lawyers themselves are duly authorised agents 
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‘ jumped into the fray — Sharad Pawar, 


squarely imposing themselves between the law and 
the litigants, and making a lucrative and respectable 
profession out of it. These days doctors too do not 
disdain to pay commissions. They have. to. There are 
any number of consultants (with MD and other 
degrees, diplomas, and letters after their names which 
‘signify no special qualification) who are serviced by. 
General Practitioners (GPs). Barring those who have 
lived long enough, and have an established line-up of 
potential patients, the rest have to pay commissions 
to the GPs who refer patients to them, or perish in - 
‘moral splendour. 

There is a wide spectrum of middlemen, giving 
themselves fancy names, such as Public Relations 
Officers, Agents, Lobbyists and Counsellers. In such 
things, the United States always leads. Madison’ 
Square and Fifth Avenue abound in a variety of 
Public Relations firms, who handle worldwide pro- 
paganda for everything, from religion to war. 
Maharishi Mahesh Yogi came to prominence first ` 
through the services of an American agency which 
organised his lectures. The Biafran war would not 
have lasted so long, nor been so cruel, but for the 
services of well-paid publicity agents. 

Now Mahesh Yogi’s publicity — at least part of it 
— seems to have been taken over by Ramnath 
Goenka. (See signed’article, Indian Express, January 
2). For Ramnathji, this represents a switch. He was 
known to be an ardent worshipper of that tin-pot 
deity — Sathya Sai Baba. Maybe, for a Hindu, there 
is no anomaly -in worshipping several gods at the 
same time. 

Presumably, it is the same ‘tradition that gets 
reflected in politics too. To be prominent in politics 
one has to create a cause to agitate about. If you 
have run out of your abilities in this line, you take 
over any cause that is handy. That is not against the 
laws of middlemanship. A typical instance was the 
recent farmers’ agitation in Maharashtra. We have 
now a new semantics. A “farmer,” in the old days, 
was one who worked hard, tilled the land, watered 
the fields, and harvested the crop with a scythe held 
in a work-coarsened hand. What today’s “farmer” 
handles is a cigarette packet or a handy transistor. 

When Sharad Joshi, an American-trained ex-IAS 
officer, worked up: the farmers’ cause for higher 
prices, a number of politicians groping for causes 
' George 
Fernandes and even Bal Thackaray. The last one 
seems to have switched over to the Ayyappan cult. 
Swamiye Sharanam Ayyappah. It is very paying. Poor 
George didn’t find a congenial groove. But Sharad 
Pawar, if the report of the Congress (U) State Execu- 
tive (Bombay, January 5), is to be trusted, is having ` 
an all-India leadership thrust on him. 

This is the latest, not the only illustration of how 
politicians in India have become shallow containers 
of contradictory discontents. What we need most 
urgently today is neither ideological education, nor 
an ideological truce, but an ideological house-clean- 
ing, which identifies and separates the blacks, blues, 
pinks and whites among a promiscuous crowd of 
people, all calling themselves socialists. Given this 
remarkable shortage of labelling skill, the house- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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= Nothing Changes Except Change 


(A political play in one Act and many Scenes but with no Message) 


S. VISWAM 


IN case the characters in this play might be thought 
to bear a total or superficial resemblance to any living 
personalities, the author hastens to say that the simi- 
larity is purely fortuitous. Only the situation is real; 
the rest is fiction. 

The action takes place in the capital of a develop- 
ing country just liberated from colonial rule, fully 
dedicated to freedom and democracy and involved in 
establishing democratic institutions. Similarity, if 
any, between conditions in that country and India, 
is, again, purely fortuitous. 


Curtain rises.on an empty stage. 
Enter The Chorus. 


Chorus: .The other night, from cares exempt, 
We slept — and what do you think we dreamt? 
We dreamt that somehow we had come 
to dwell in topsyturveydom. 

Where right is wrong 

Wrong is ‘right 

Where black is white 

and white is black 

Where the Prime Minister does battle royal 
with all to him he thinks disloyal. 

Audience: But what about the millions of masses 
who are neither loyal nor disloyal? 

Chorus: Ah, they the dumb driven cattle 
are relevant only when the academics prattle 
of this and that and the struggle among the classes. 
In.our system they count for nothing 
except once in five years 
When all they hold 
is the power to vote. - 

Then our leaders think it’s worth 
to pay them more than court. 

Audience: Any leader once elected 
is the person best selected 
to lead the ship of state 
through stormy seas that must abate. 
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Chorus: But all they do is pontificate 
Ponti, ponti, pontificate. 

Audience: Then change the system. 

Chorus: When in our parliament our MPs. debate 

. on ships and shoes and sugarcane rebate 
And use more lung power than cerebellum, 
They seem to leave their brains at the gate 
Since they vote as their leader tells them. 

Audience: Pray why? 

Chorus: Why indeed, you see it is our system 
Where leaders decide and the faithful follow. 
If not, they will all lose at the polls tomorrow. 
It’s best to hold your legislative hand and 
refrain from meddling in affairs 
One can never never understand. 

Audience: What a system, what a system! 

Chorus: Verily, the grim prospect of a motley lot 
of MPs in close proximity 
All thinking for themselves, is what 
no man can face with equanimity. 

Audience: Then change the system, change the system. 

. Curtain 


! The Play Begins 


The curtain rises on an ornate room in the Presi- 
dential Palace. Seated on a swivel chair facing a 
green-top office table is the President, a dapper man 
exhuding supreme self-confidence. The office table 
itself is bare but for'a couple of files tied with red 
tape prominently knotted. As the curtain goes up, the 
President rises and walking to the edge of the stage, 
faces the audience. 

President: When to the sessions of sweet silent 
thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past 

I cannot but compliment myself 

on the adroit way all of them I fought, 
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To achieve the supreme objective at läst. 
Now no one can touch me, none can me dislodge. 
With one stroke of genius 
with actions most ingenious 
- I have set all their conspiracies at nought. 


I am now. President 
The monarch of all I survey. 
Till the end of my long life 
I am set to hold sway 
` over the people of this land 
over the courts and the press 
over the bar and the bench 
over the seas and the shores 
I am the monarch of all I survey. 


Enter the Chief Presidential Aide most agitatedly. 
CPA: Presidént, a big procession of blind men is 
coming towards the Presidential Palace. The 
Police Chief wants permission to shoot them down. 
President: What rubbish. You can’t shoot people 
down. The very idea! Sickening. It’s even worse 
than blinding people. 

CPA: Sir, the Police Chief says it is quite possible 
that when, you point a gun at them and pull the 
trigger, they will be shot and fall like nine pins. 

President:' Damn it, you just can’t shoot people 
down. This isa democracy, not a dictatorship. 
Tell him to lathi charge them and disperse them. 

CPA: But~they have already been lathi-charged, 
trampled upon and beaten up. And they are still 
coming.. ` 

President: “Tell the police chief to lock them up in 

jail. f 
CPA: Very well sir (exif) 


SCENE II 


The same‘setting with the President seated at his 
chair with his hands on his head, apparently lost in 
thought. ; 

Enter the Police Chief, calm, cool and collected. 
PC: The situation is hopeless. I have done every- 


thing I could, but these blind fellows are impos- 


sible. E 

President: Ftold you, lock them up. 

PC: Where?’ The jails are full. 

President: What on earth do you mean the jails are 
full? How. can they be? I don’t remember ordering 
the arrest of political opponents. , 

PC: We have filled them up with the farmers, the 
students, the lawyers and policemen. There is no 
more room. 

President: Build more jails in that case. Put them 
somewhere. ` Don’t bother me with trivialities. I 
am now President and I have bigger and better 
things to. attend to- 

PC: Very well; sir (exit) 


SCENE. JI 


Enter the Chief Presidential Aide, tearing his hair. 

CPA: Sir, bad news. The carpenters are on strike, 
the mason$.are on strike, the shopkeepers are on 
strike, he peddlers... 
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‘CPA: They say they want fresh air. 


President: What? Even carpenters?’ Farmers, stu- 
dents, lawyers, and now carpenters. What do they 
want? 

CPA: They want to work, they want to live, they 
want to feel free. 

President: Who is stopping them? I want them to 
live in freedom and do exactly what they want 
without interference from the opposition. That’s 
why I have become President. hee 

They say that 
the atmosphere around them is stifling. Besides, 
all,the people who gave them jobs, all the people 
who bought things, all the people who needed 
them, all the people they spent time with — they’re 

_all in jail. They say they just can’t work. 

President: Tell them everything will be all right from 
now. The system has chanced and I am now 
President. But they must wait before things settle 
down. I will not talk to them under duress. No 
one can intimidate me. Fear is a word unknown to 
me. They must call off their agitation. Tell them 
I am now President... 

CPA: 1 already told them that. 
no difference to them. 

President: (shocked) What? They too? ‘ Everyone 
seems to be saying this. What can Ido? Call the 
Home Minister. ` 

CPA: Very well (exit) 


SCÉNE IV 


Enter the Home Minister. 


President: Give me a report on the: state of the 
Union 

HM: The state of the Union has not changed. Itis- 
what it was when you were -Prime Minister. In 
fact, it is much worse. The Opposition is creating 
a lot of trouble. They have not learnt to co-operate 
constructively. There is also a foreign hand some- 
where. The Opposition is making political capital 
even out of the carpenters’ strike. They are insti- 
gating the police. They are also making allegations 
against the President; they say that you have be- 
come President only to make your'son President. 
I have arrested everybody who says anything. 
against you, but trouble keeps brewing. 

President: What is the immediate threat from them? 

HM: They are getting together again. They are 
re-grouping and forming fronts and alliances. They 
are talking of dislodging you. 

President: They won’t work. When they formed 
their People’s Party, I threw them out of power. 
For three years they made a mess of everything and 
all I have done so far is to clean up their mess. 
This is impossible. Now I am President, the 
-administration will perform and the government 
will work. 

HM: Vm sorry. Nothing is working. Nobody is 
taking decisions. They still want you to decide 
everything. It’ s the same as before. 

President: Why ‘was I told everything will change 
once I become President? What is happening to 
the party? What are all those Chief Ministers 
doing? Call the Party Chief! 

HM: Very well (exit}. 
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They say it makes , 


SCENE V i 
Enter the Party Chief. 

President: Give me a report on the Party. 

PC: All is well. There is a lot of infighting in the 
party. All the Chief Ministers are at longerhedds 
with their state unit presidents. Some of them have 
expanded their cabinets. Some are pruning their 
cabinets. Some are yet to form a cabinet. Every; 
one adheres to the best traditions of the party and 
they fight among themselves quite vigotously. 
Everyone is making money, far more than before. 
Sir, everyone is loyal to you. Everyone is loyal to 
your family. You are not only our President, but 

. our supreme leader. : ' 

resident: Well, thank God for some mercy. At least 
the party is intact. Why was I told everything will 
change once I become President. We must be care- 
ful that the Opposition does not divide us. How is 
the economy? Call the Finance Minister. / © ` 
PC: Very well. (exit) 


í SCENE VI : 


Enter the Finance Minister. 

President: 1 want a full report on the state of the 
economy. 

FM: Everything is as well as could be. I have all the 
figures at my finger-tips. All the prices are going 
up steadily. Sugar is maintaining its high price 

‘trend. There are several shortages. You name the 


index, consumer, wholesale, retail, all are rising. . 


The public sector units are on strike. The private 
sector is not co-operating though I have given them 
even more incentives. There are frequent power 
cuts. Gas is not available: There is no kerosene. 
All the trees we planted a few years ago are being 
cut down for fuel. But, sir, there is nothing to 
worry about. Everything will be all right once we 
change the system. . 

President: But we have changed the system and I am 
now President! Why is everything as before? What 
has happened to the bearer bonds? How many 

_ crores did we get? - 

‘FM: Barring Ministers no one has bought them. ` 

President: Oh, God, give me patience. Why was I 
told everything will change once I become Presi- 
dent?. How are the people reacting? What does the 
press say about all this? Call the Communication 
Expert! ; 

FM: Very well (exit): 


SCENE VII 


Enter the Communication Expert. 

President: What is the feedback on the media? How 

. is the press behaving? Are things different now? 
CE: Yes, sir. Everything is different now. There are 
no newspapers any more and so there is no feed- 
back. i ' r 

Presidént: What on earth happened to them? Who 
informs the public now? 

CE: The government, sir. Newspapers are all infor- 

. mation bulletins now. They are totally committed 
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to development journalism and constructive writing. 
They don’t print “news” any more. They print 
the text of ministers’ speeches. 

President: Miracle, miracle. Who made them fall in 
line? - ; : 

CE: The Information Minister has been very persua- 
sive. He just told them that if they continued to 
print news and their own views, he will deny every- 
thing and they will have space only for contradic- 
tions. That made them see reason. 

President. What about Radio and TV? 

CE: They are really wonderful. In the last fortnight, 
they have mentioned your name in 299 out of 300 
bulletins. 

President: \s that all? Whose name figured in the 
other bulletin? 

CE: The Information Minister’s, of course. 

President: The President is pleased. At least some- 
thing has been achieved on the communication 
front. Everything else is dismal. 

CE: Forgive me, sir. But it is of no use. No one buys 
newspapers any more. No one listens to the radio 
any more. No one sees television. The communi- 
cators are active, but there is no one to communi- 
cate to (exit). 

President: (Deeply shocked, puts his hands on the 
head and slumps on the table). 


SCENE VI 


President: (looking at the audience) Why was I told 
everything will change once I become President? 
(Rising and walking slowly up to the edge of the 
stage). 

Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Presidency is but an empty dream. 

We thought that'the system it was that slumbered 
And the people had to be redeemed. 

The change is here, the change has come! 
The PM is gone. Here is the President. 
God is in heaven, things well on earth 

And totally absent is dissent. 

Then why is chaos still around 

Why are people still unhappy? 

What is the alchemy to make things snappy 
Why does anarchy still abound? 

In a contemplative fashion 

In a tranquil frame of mind 

Devoid of every passion 

Some solutions J must find. 

Enter the Chief Presidential Aide, totally distraught. 

President: What now? What’s the matter? 

CPA: Sir, sir, the Chief Presidential Campaigner and 
your most loyal supporter is here and he is in a 
terrible state. 

President: The Chief Campaigner? He should be the 
happiest man. What does he want? 

CPA: He wants to change the system. 

President: But we have changed the system and I am 
President. : 

CPA: Sir, he now wants to revert to the parliamen- 

_ tary system. , 

President faints. 

Curtain g 
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January 26 has the same significance for the 
Indian Revolution as the May 4 Movement has 
for the Chinese Revolution. Just as the May 4 
Movement gave China the Three People’s Prin- 

- | ciples, January 26 gave India the concepts of 
‘| Poorna Swaraj and Just Society. 





JANUARY 26 is a moment of historic significance in 

India’s long march towards independent nation- 
hood and a just society. On this day India’s freedom 
fighters assembled by the banks of the Ravi and took 
the solemn pledge for Poorna Swaraj. What makes this 
day memorable is the fact that Poorna Swaraj was 
given a new meaning in terms of socio-economic 
liberation of the people. Further, the forces of socio- 
economic liberation here pulled out from sectarian 
grooves and linked’ with the mainstream of national 
liberation. ; 

Here was thus a heroic attempt to bring closer the 
two streams of the freedom struggle on the one hand 
„and the struggle for social and economic justice on 
the other. This elimination of the hiatus between the 
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political goals and the socio-economic goals created @ 
the ideological and moral basis of a national plat- 
form bringing closer the freedom fighters and the 
social revolutionaries. : 

The pledge taken on January 26, 1930, begins with 
the ‘following statement the significance of which has 
not dimmed with the passage of more than half a 
century: 


We believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indian 
people, as of any other people, to have freedom and to enjoy 
the fruits of their toil and have the necessities of life, so that 
they may have full opportunities for growth, We believe also 
that if any government deprives a people of these sights and 
oppresses them, the people have a further right to alter it or 
to abolish it, 

It is clear that the pledge saw Poorna Swaraj as the 
means of achieving a social system in which people 
can enjoy the fruits of their toil and have full oppor- 
tunities “for their growth.” Poorna Swaraj thus en- 
compassed a just society. Moreover, the continuance 
of any government, foreign or native, was legitimate 
only if it served as an instrument of the people’s will 
to achieve a just society. A people’s movement was 
also legitimate if it expressed the people’s urge and 
aspiration to achieve a just society. . an ; 

During mote than three decadés since Independence 
attempts have been made to dilute the historic signi- 
ficance of January 26. While conservative nationalists 
have sought to detach the fight for Poorna Swaraj or 
self-reliance from social justice, sectarian revolution- 
aries have sought to detach the fight for social justice 
from the fight for self-reliance. 

The celebrations of January 26 are no more occa- 
sions for renewing the pledge and reviving the faith 
in the people’s capacity to accomplish Poorna Swaraj. 
The celebrations are dominated instead by the pomp 
and pageantry, glamour and grandeur, of the nation- 
state and of the new elite which controls it. They also 
reflect the vast distance that has come to separate the 
rulers and the ruled, and the arrived and the deprived. 
In this background it is the patriotic duty of all lovers 
of freedom ahd fighters for social justice to convey to 
the youth of today the full meaning of January 26. - 

One of the ways of doing it is to remember the life - 
and teachings of those leaders of the pre-Independence 
era who understood the full significance of January 
26, and who struggled all their lives to popularise the 
vision of January 26 and to give practical shape to 
it. One of such outstanding leaders was Acharya 
Narendra Dev. He was one of the few among the 
national leaders who went beyond nationalism and 
tried to link it with the struggle for building a new 
society in India.. In this sense he was one of the few 
national leaders who were much ahead of their times. 
But he was also one of the few socialist leaders and 
revolutionaries who saw the enormous potentialities 
of the national movement for the people’s struggle 
for ajust society. Further, he saw the enormous 
danger of pursuing the struggle for a just society in 
isolation from and. what is worse, in opposition to 
the movement for national independence. 

History isa hard task-master. It rewards those 
who understand the demands of their epoch and give 
expression to these demands in their thought and 

X . (Continued on page 77) 
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Cheer Up — 
Things 
Could Be 
Worse! 


S.N. ANTIA 


ws the ouster of Morarji Desai and the ignomi- 
nious exit of Charan Singh as Prime Ministers 
in 1979, followed by the resurgence of the Emer- 
gency-tainted Congress(I) Party at the hustings, I sat 
pondering over the deplorable state of things. I was 
dispirited and despondent when out of the gloom a 
cheery voice said to me, “Cheer up — things could 
get worse!” So I cheered up and, sure enough, things 
got worse. 

Tf 1980 was a grim year for India and her citizens, 
1981 will not only be more grim but a crucial year 
for the nation from the viewpoint of preventing 
intensification of the trend of internal destabilisation 
and warding off external dangers that may threaten 
our territorial integrity. 

Within the span of one year, the Congress(I) Gov- 
ernments at the Centre and in most of the States, 
under the overall leadership of Indira Gandhi, have 
torn asunder the political, economic, social and cul- 
tural fabric of the nation whose problems cry out fôr 
speedy and effective solutions. In the domain of 
foreign relations, our policies and postures have been 
halting, vacillating and lacking initiative and thrust. 
As the nation celebrates its 32nd anniversary asa 
Republic, it is perhaps opportune time for retrospec- 
tion and for reviewing the spillover of events of the 
past year into the current one and see what lies ahead 
of us. 

Taking the prevailing geo-political and geo-strategi- 
cal environment into consideration in the context of 
India’s overall security posture, the military threats 
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from Pakistan and China, in that order, still loom 
large before us. There are also disturbing trends in 
West, South-West and South-East, Asia regions 
which endanger our national security albeit indirectly 
but warranting vigilance. 

Without reiterating the known aspects of Pakistan’s 
considerable political and economic instability, and 
its past record of hostility towards this country not- 
withstanding the Simla Agreement aimed at more 
stable and enduring friendly relations between the 
two countries, it can be said that the recent trend of 
events indicate that once again both countries are on 
a collision course. Pakistan’s close alliance with the 
USA having undergone a brief phase of disenchant- 
ment under the Carter Administration, Islamabad is 
now looking forward with renewed hope for solid 
and durable diplomatic and military support from 
Reagan’s Republican conservative government. 
Pakistan has developed very close and intimate rela- 
tions with China and some Muslim countries, notably 
Saudi Arabia on whose financial support she is 


-greatly dependent. The importance some Western 


countries ascribe to it after the events in Afghanistan, 
Iran and now the war between Iran and Iraq, is far 
beyond Pakistan’s position and status in the region. 
Pakistan failed to grasp the hand of friendship offer- 
ed by India soon after the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan; on the contrary, encouraged by 
America and some of her allies, notably Britain, and 
actively aided and abetted by China as part of their 
anti-Soviet global stance as well as to downgrade 
India’s dominant status on the sub-continent, it looks 
as if Pakistan’s attitude of confrontation with India 
would remain the prime factor in its national policy. 
Islamabad is now trying to divert the attention of 
the people of Pakistan-by raising the bogey of a pos- 
sible armed conflict which India may thrust upon it, 
and the virulent and strident anti-India propaganda 
for domestic consumption as well as at international 
forums has been intensified following India’s recent 
arms purchases from the USSR and the norvousness 
exhibited after Brezhnev’s visit to this country. A 
war-psychosis is being assiduously built up on the 
theory that India may force a war on Pakistan at the 
behest of the Soviet union to help the latter out of its 
predicament in Afghanistan, notwithstanding Prime 


Minister Indira Gandhi’s public assurances that this 


country has no intention to destabilise Pakistan. 
General Zia-ul-Haq is aware that his military junta 
does not reflect the aspirations of the people of 
Pakistan and also that his own position as self-pro- 
claimed President is not fully accepted within or out- 
side his country. As the head of the Islamic Con- 
ference peace mission for a settlement of the Guif 
war, Zia has sufferred a diplomatic rebuff which has 
further tarnished his tinsel image and sagging leader- 
ship. Pakistan’s relations with both Afghanistan and 
Iran are at a low ebb. Beholden to China for active 
diplomatic and military assistance and to both the 
USA and China for assurances to safeguard its terri- 
torial integrity in the event of armed conflict across 
its northern borders or with India, Pakistan — with 
the help of the USA and China and financial support 
from some Arab countries — is rearming itself to 
saturation point on the pretext of meeting an imagi- 
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nary armed. threat from Soviet troops or by the 
Soviet-backed Afghan’ army. If and when there is a 
political settlement in Afghanistan, the accretion of 
military hardware and the additional forces raised 
will come in extremely handy in any future confron- 
tation with India. 

The Reagan Administration is likely to make 
Pakistan the linch-pin of’ its two-pronged pincer (the 
other handle being Egypt) of its strategical military 
policy in the gulf region, with all its attendant rami- 
fications of acquiring military bases for troop deploy- 
ment and logistic support facilities to counter-balance 
the Soviet presence in Afghanistan. This is just the 
opportunity both the USA and China are waiting and 
striving for. Pakistan’s feverish attempts to acquire 
military nuclear capability is -another major factor 
remniscent of the domino theory, escalating the 
danger of possible nuclear confrontation or at least 
nuclear blackmail — “balance of terror” — in its 
quest for power equation on the sub-continent. Its 
recent moves in the United Nations to get South 
Asia declared a nuclear-free zone were an attempt 


` to put India on the rack, knowing full well that such 
` a resolution would be unacceptable to India, so that 


it could now proceed openly towards the manufac- 
ture of anuclear deterrent. The recent large-scale 
army and air force manoeuvres, closely supervised 
and advised by high-ranking Chinese military officers, 
are no less important. 

The signs are ominous. With an unpopular and 
unrepresentative military junta holding on desperately 
to power in the face of growing civilian unrest, the 
country riven by ethnic dissensions and secessionist 
movements in many parts,a demoralised society 
living in the shadow of religious fundamentalism and 
under the terror of bayonets, the danger to India 
stems no less from these factors for any military 
misadventure by Zia and his junta. 

So far as China is concerned, its diplomatic and 
strategic posture vis-a-vis India is of a low profile. - 
Its overtures for a peaceful settlement of the long 


outstanding border dispute between the two countries, 


publicised with fanfare and which nearly had the 
Government of India bending over backwards to. 
accept them, have all but fizzled out, just as much 
as.its stand on Kashmir which keeps changing with 
differing diplomatic circumstances. The process of 
normalisation of relations between the two countries 
will be extremely slow and painful. The vexed boun- 
dary dispute is unlikely to yield to any solution 
acceptable to both, as China considers the Aksai 
Chin region: strategically vital to its national interests 
not only from the point of view of its confrontation 
with the USSR but also that it now physically links 
up China with Pakistan via the Karakoram Highway. 
India’s recognition of the Hem Samrin Government 
of Kampuchea is another factor which irks China as 


‘.it believes that this has been done to support and 


strengthen pro-Soviet trends in South-East Asia 
generally and in Vietnam particularly. Diplomatically 
and militarily, collaboration between China and 
Pakistan is growing considerably and there is close 
coordination between the two countries in their anti- 
Soviet and anti-Indian postures, with active support 
from the USA and toa lesser degree from Britain. 
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A fierce internal power struggle isnow being waged 
in the Chinese Communist Party and there is the 
likelihood of a hardline and militant leadership emer- 
ging. Unlike in the past, the active material and 
physical support that Pakjstan will receive from 
China in any future conflict with India must not o 
any account be under-rated. ‘ 
A peaceful solution to the Afghanistan crisis, even 
one year after the Soviet intervention, is nowhere in 
sight. Diplomatic postures on both sides have har- 
dened and Soviet withdrawal is unlikely until outside 
interference in that country has ceased. The Afghanis- 
tan crisis has the germs of danger as far as India’s 
security is concerned. First there is the active inter- 
ference both by Pakistan and China supported by the 
USA in assisting and sustaining the rebel activities 
of the refugees from Pakistani soil, with both material 
and physical help. Secondly, on the pretext that its 
own security is endangered, Pakistan is more or less 
blackmailing the USA and China to secure their 
active participation in the Gulf region to counter- 
balance Soviet presence in Afghanistan. After the ini- 
tial over-reaction by the Carter Government, the USA 
and her friends have come to realise that the way to 
a speedy and reasonable settlement in Afghanistan is 
to create a climate of detente and restoration of 
mutual ttust among the nations involved. For any 
meaningful dialogue and successful outcome, there 
must be acceptance of the premise based on the 
Afghan and Soviet assurances about the intervention 
by the Russian troops and the considerations for 
effecting withdrawal. President Brezhnev reiterated 
this theme during his recent visit to this country. Any 
military showdown in Afghanistan will only escalate. 
the already explosive situation now prevailing in the 
whole of the South-West Asia region. The situation 
in Afghanistan therefore is fraught with dangerous 
potentialities, and India could be unwillingly sucked 


in its vortex. The obvious solution lies in creating the 


requisite conditions that would facilitate further 
Progress in finding a peaceful solution acceptable to 
all concerned. 

The Iran-Iraq war has created another explosive 
situation in the West Asia Region. Arab unity is in 
disarray. Power equations among the Arabs have 
been drastically altered. With Egypt now firmly-in 
the grip of US and Western influence, the West: Asian 
strategica] situation is one of which Israel is the main 
beneficiary. The Gulf area has become an area of 
international tension with a Western-oriented naval 
armada spearheaded by the US Navy patrolling its 
shores, ostensibly to safeguard vital oil-lanes in spite 
of assurances from Iran and Iraq that they have no 
intention to disturb the flow of oil. The USA has also 
increased its military: presence in the Indian Ocean 
base of Diego Garcia which further accentuates the 
already dangerous situation. Any further Western- 
oriented ‘military moves by the USA and its allies to 
disturb the existing strategical balance in this region, 
particularly towards Iran, may compel the Soviet 
Union to invoke Article 6 of the 1921 treaty between 
her and Iran and march her troops into that country 
in-case the USSR considers that ‘its own security and 
national interests are threatened from the South. 
Russia’s waning diplomatic and military support to 
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Iraq and the recent Soviet-Syria Friendship Treaty 
are other major factors which affect the neo-political 
and strategical situation in West Asia. 

The turmoil in this region has its indirect military 
and direct economic influence on India. With a dimi- 
nishing flow of energy resources and her sea lanes 
being interfered with in the event of a major confla- 
gration, her economic and industrial potential will be 
seriously retarded, besides impairing the mobility of 
her armed forces due to restricted flow of fuel supply 
and other essential war materials from abroad. 

In South-East Asia too there is ferment. Vietnam’s 
uncompromising posture over Kampuchea and its 
physical presence in that country, the danger of con- 
flict as a result of the rebel activities of the Pol Pot 
faction from sancturies in Thailand and the ever- 
present shadow of China’s aggressive diplomatic and 
military intentions can spell danger of war in this re- 
gion, the effects of which, with all its repercussions, 
will be felt in and around the sub-continent. The 
status of the ASEAN in itself is ambiguous. It has all 
the trappings of another SEATO, in disguise, with 
close diplomatic and military links with the ANZUS 
countries. Most of the member-states of the ASEAN 
are heavily dependent on the West for their economic 
and industrial growth and prosperity. They look to 
the USA and the West for their security individually 
and collectively against the background of apprehen- 
sions created by China’s aggressive postures in the 
region. There is pressure on Japan by the USA and 
China to increase its defence potential and the likely 
emergence of a US-China-Japan military axis is no 
less dangerous for peace and stability in the Pacific 
area generally and in the South-East Asia region 
particularly. ` 

The above brief’ assessment of geo-political and 
geo-strategical environmental considerations shows that 
our foreign policy seems to have made no apprecia- 
bie impact. The mantle of leading founder member 
of the non-aligned movement no longer fits us well. 
We are no longer in 2 position to exert our influence 
either among the non-aligned nations or with the 
super-powers as we were able to do in the fifties. We 
have yet to make any appreciable progress with 
Pakistan to normalise relations and to remove their 
apprehensions, however unfounded these are. The 
Simla agreement is more or less non-functional and 
only lip-service is paid to it by both sides when it 
suits their purpose. In fact, recent disclosures have 
shown that the astute Bhutto outwitted Indira Gandhi 
and her advisers at Simla with outward professions 
of peaceful and friendly intensions, when in fact 
he had already set in motion the process of acquiring 
nuclear capability for his country at any cost much 
before India’s Pokharan explosion of a nuclear 
device. Our approach to Pakistan after the events in 
Afghanistan was not followed up with vigour to 
clinch the -issue of a lasting and durable peace bet- 
ween the two countries, with the result that we are 
now back to square one. With China our foreign 

. policy is one of status quo. Our diplomatic efforts to 
solve the Afghanistan crisis as well as to bring 
about a peaceful settlement of the Gulf war, involving 
nations with whom we are supposed to have most 
friendly relations and who belong to the non-aligned 
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group, have not met with any success but have only 
highlighted our limitations as mediator in world 
affair. The traditional Indo-Soviet friendly relations 
too are undergoing severe stresses and strains because 
of our equivocal stand on Afghanistan. Our recogni- 
tion of Kampuchea and its timing has antagonised 
the ASEAN and China. All in all, our foreign policy 
has lost its elan and sting; we are no longer capable 
of taking initiatives; we are reacting to events, and: 
that too clumsily. Originality and fearlessness 
in our foreign policy are cOnspicuous by their 
absence. . 

Internal stability and security are just as vital for 
maintaining the integrity ofthe nation as for safe- 
guarding it against external aggression. Yet the 
domestic scene is one of despair and despondency. The 
four pillars of Justice, Liberty, Equality and Fraternity 
enshrined in the preamble to the Constitution are in 
the process of being toppled. The President is re- 
ported to have claimed that he occupies his office by 
the grace of Lord Venkateswara of Tirupati and not 
due to the support of political parties— yes, the same 
President who by the grace of the same god went by 
his ‘conscience’ rather than by the provisions of the 
Constitution in 1979. . 

We have a Prime Minister who even after one 
year in office is unable to fill the vacant posts in the 
Cabinet. While the country is burning we have the 
spectacle of erecting monuments for a rookie MP, 
The present Government lacks the will and the reso- 
lution to solve the country’s multifarious pressing 
problems, composed as it is of power-hungry, corrupt 
and incompetent politicians, with courtiers abounding 
in the Government and the ruling party, who look 
only to one personality for their political survival — 
and the nation’s interests get less than perfunctory 
treatment. The Opposition is fragmented, demora- 
lised and ineffective and is incapable of providing a 
viable alternative to the ruling party. From Kashmir 
to Kanyakumari and from Bombay to Barauni the 
country is smouldering: there have been communal 
riots unprecedented since the days of Partition; there 
are industrial and labour agitations and violence: 
students and teachers of all shades are on the ramp- 
age; now the unorganised sector of farmers have 
taken to the streets to press their demands. The 
whole of the North-Eastern Region 1s in a state of 
nnear-anarchy, with parochial and secessionist move- 
ments gaining ground. 

In all this turmoil the law and order maintenance 
agencies and sensitive organisations like the IB and 
the RAW are no longer considered reliable and trust- 
worthy to discharge their onerous responsibilities: 
here too there have been strikes and agitations. The 
judicial system is under severe attack and under 
intense political pressure from the executive. The 
liberty of citizens is now being governed by the 
National Security Act. The bureaucracy has been 
made non-functional and is in a state of demoralis- 
ation. Public institutions have been made ineffective 
and are on the verge of decay. As if all this was not 
enough, there is the irrelevant debate on the presi- 
dential form of government and open advocacy by 
some Ministers ‘and party functionaries of reimposi- 
tion of Emergency a la 1975. The list is long, but this 
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brief picture of internal events which has spilled over 
from the year that has just passed is enough com- 
mentary on endeavours to dehumanise the nation 
rather than care for its uplift. 

Is it any wonder that under such circumstances, 
national morale and motivation is low and that there 
is a prevading sense of cynicism all round? Even the 
one trustworthy institution of the Armed Forces 
which so far had remained unaffected, is now being 
infected. It would be incorrect to presume that the 
. morale of the defence services too has not suffered. 
The day the three Service Chiefs, in their full military 
regalia, paid homage to Sanjay Gandhi, an MP and a 
party functionary, they made a big dent in the right 


of the Services to be apolitical. There are many other > 


areas in which the defence services’ morale is affected. 
The Samba spy trials under the glare of intense publi- 
city, the manner in which the trials were conducted 
and the treatment meted out of to the families of 
those involved, have certainly not improved morale. 
There is the dabbling of politicians in military mat- 
ters, particularly those concerning the purchase of 
armaments — for instance, the scandals around the 
Jaguar and Centurion tank deals, the sudden decision 
regarding the purchase of German submarines. 


this has not improved the morale of the officer corps. 
There is discontent over selection and promotion 
poe and the number of court cases in this csi 


All. 


t 
are an indication that the rank and file have lost con- 
fidence in the present system. There is discontentment 
in the Defence Production, R and D and Inspection 
organisations and jettisoning of vital projects has had 
the effect of lowering the morale in these organisa- 
tions. The plight of the ex-servicemen is almost be- 
yond redemption in the present state of economy, 


unemployment and rising prices. 


One may argue that all the above only represents 
the dark side of the overall national picture and we 


‘seem to forget our achievements. As a nation we 


preen ourselves when foreigners praise us on inconse- 
quential matters and we seem to gloss over our short- 
comings and failures. Let us therefore not delude 
ourselves. Let us rededicate ourselves to making the 
nation strong and prosperous by honest and hard 
work in all spheres of national endeavour — and 
with a leadership capable of inspiring the nation to 
achieve positive results. 

On this Republic Day, despite all this gloom and 
despite the ritual of feigned gaiety and well-being 
that will be enacted, I like to believe, as millions of 
other citizens do, that all is not lost — not yet. The 
country has the moral and spiritual fibre to overcome 
this dark phase in the history of free India. Perhaps 
the theme gong of Martin Luther King — “We shall 
overcome” — ought to- be translated in all Indian 
adeno and sung in all homes. O 





THE SEA CHANGE 


Yes, it's a total transformation that is in store for Cochin, 
Behind the great transformation is the Greater Cochin Development Authority. 
Greater Cochin Development Authority, has envisaged 40 detailed town planning schemes that 


will give Cochin a new look, a new identity. 


Housing schemes to suit people of all walks of life ... 


at Panampilly Nagar, Gandhinagar, 


Kaloor, Rameswaram, Keovappadam, Mamangalam, Parur, Vaduthala and housing loan to weaker 


_ sections 


Slum improvement schemes at Fort Cochin, Mattancherry, Eiambitan: 
Shopping Centres at Panampilly Nagar and Gandhi Nagar... 


Dhobikhana at Fort Cochin.. 


Mini Stadium with the highs pavilion in Kerala at the Maharajas College Grounds.. 
Rajendra Maidan Open Air Auditorium at Ernakulam... 
Changampuzha Cultural Centre at Edappally in memory of the late great poet Changampuzha 


Krishna Pillai of Kerala.. 
Subhas Park with al] moderi amenities... 


And the pride of tomorrow's Cochin — The Marine Drive Scheme — a complex of flats, shopping 


arcades, Cinemas... 


Come, participate in the sea change that is coming over Cochin. 


Towards a Greater Cochin — Greater in Every Way 
\ 
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1980: Year of 
Status Quo 
for | 
Muslims 


SYED SHAHABUDDIN 


wW the first anniversary of Indira Gandhi’s return 
to power, it will not be out of place to review 
the progress on various matters of concern to the 
` Muslim community. 

The Minorities Commission continues to limp 
along with two vacancies unfilled, its requests for 
additional staff denied, its annual reports undebated, 

` its special reports undisclosed and ifs recommenda- 
tions in cold storage. Indeed, the creation of the 
high-power panel .under Dr Gopal Singh has not 
only stolen the limelight but also eroded the iegitimate 
role and responsibility of the Commission. The Com- 
-mission, in a word, has been consigned to the limbo. 
No wonder the promise to give it statutory status has 
been simply forgotten! \ x 

Regarding Aligarh Muslim University, the Gov- 
ernment, at long last, realised that an amendment to 
the AMU Act without amendment `to the statutes 
was meaningless and would not be acceptable to the 
Muslim community. On the last day of, the Winter 
Session, therefore, the Government introduced the 
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third revised version — the AMU (Third Amendment) 
Bill, 1980. One hopes it is the final version.’ It goes 
beyond the Act and covers some of the statutes. But 
even this Bill is not as comprehensive as the 1978 
Bill presented by the Janata Government. A number 
of statutes which were covered by the 1978 Bill in 


- accordance with the consensus of the AMU com- 


munity have been left out. Membership of the Court 
has been expanded, and to that extent its membership 
has been diluted and the Court made more amenable 
to external manipulation. The definition of ‘Univer- 
sity’, the same as in the first and second versions, is 
deceptive because by rearrangement of phrases, the 
Government is obviously hoping to convince the 
Muslim community that their point of view that the 
University was established by the Muslim community 
has been accepted. What has been accepted is pre- 
cisely what was accepted by the Supreme Court in the 
Aziz Pasha case that educational institution establish- 
ed by the Muslim community was the AMO College 
(which later developed into the AMU.), and not the 
AMU which was ‘established’ by the Act of 1920. It 
may be added that on this Bill the views of the 
Minorities Commission were not sought, though the 
Government has stated in the Rajya Sabha that the 
comments of the Commission on the 1978 Bill have 
been taken into consideration in formulating it. 

On the Urdu front once again the Gujral Com- 
mittee Report is sought to be buried under the 
shadow of more committees, cells and special officers. 
The Central Government has abdicated, its responsi- 


`, bility as far as the States are concerned, by asking 


the State Governments for their comments without 
fixing a deadline. Even important States like UP 
and Karnataka have not so far sent their comments. 
Their comments are courteously awaited. The Gov- 
ernment had set up a new committee to examine the 
recommendations in so far as they apply to the 


Ministry of Education. Later its mandate was extend- - 


ed to cover al! the Ministries and Departments, and 
the attached and subordinate offices of the Govern- 
ment of India, that is, to include the entire Centeral 
Government. Naturally this will take time. Logically, 
there can be no indication at all as to when the new 
Committee will submit its report. In the meantime, 
the recommendations of the Gujral Committee even 
in respect of Education remain unimplemented. The 
other Ministries and Departments will take their 
own time to comment on the recommendations. Time 
runs fast. Another year has already gone by. The 
report will gather more dust and will be buried by the 
time of the next elections. 

Some progress has however been noted. A decision 
has finally been taken to establish an Urdu Academy 
in Delhi — once again, till the end of the year,a 
decision only on paper. Meanwhile, the few Urdu 
medium schools in Delhi, Government and private, 
continue to suffer from chronic shortage of teachers, 
text-books and even question papers. The only silver 
lining is the Bihar legislation enabling the State Gov- 
ernment to declare Urdu as the second official lan- 
guage in specified districts for specific purposes. But 
so far neither the districts nor the purposes have been 
specified. The anti-Urdu lobby has taken advantage 
of this lacuna and built up an agitation by raising 
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imaginary fears and apprehensions about the extent 
of the use of Urdu in administration at all levels, the 
imposition of Urdu on children whose mother-tongue 
ig not Urdu and the financial burden for the State. 


Bihar has other linguistic minorities which have’ 


equal claims for recognition in areas where their 
languages are spoken. Indeed, the inept manner in 
which the Bihar Government have gone about the 
formal recognition of Urdu, without doing anything 
substantive so far, has caused more harm to the 
cause of Urdu than good. And the mischief can be 
undone only by expeditious executive instructions 
about the extent of the use of Urdu in administration 
and its financial implications. 

Tt is well known that the teaching of Persian and 
Arabic as classical languages at high school level has 
almost disappeared since Independence. It is a nation- 
al loss. However, knowledge of Persian and Arabic 
has continued fo be imparted through the Madarsas. 
It was stated in Parliament that the Government has 
allocated funds for the promotion of Persian and 
Arabic (Rs. 7 lakhs in 1981-82) for providing scho- 
larships to research workers, for upgrading _the 
teaching of Arabic and Persian in selected universities 
and for publication of catalogues of manuscripts. 
This is peanuts compared to the expenditure on the 
promotion of Sanskrit. 

On the Wakf front the Government has been too 
busy to present the much-awaited Bill for amending 
the Wakf Act, 1954, though the Government had 

‘promised in .the Rajya Sabha that the resolutions of 
the All-India Wakf Conference, 1979, would be 
taken into consideration in formulating the Bill. 
However, one important demand was ignored when 
Wakf property was left out of the ambit of the Pub- 
lic Premises (Eviction of Unauthorised Occupation) 
Amendment Act passed during the session. 

The Central Wakf Council held only one meeting 
during the-year and the scheme for the establishment 
of a Central Vocational Training Institute formulated 
by the Council under the Janata regime has been 
virtually abandoned because of non-availability of 
funds and lack of interest. f 

Haj 1980 as usual, provided an opportunity for 
some Ministers and persons close to the power struc- 
ture to perform ‘Sarkari Haj’ and to beat propaganda 
drums while in Saudi Arabia. Uninvited, the delega- 
tion this year was led by CK Jaffer Sharief, Minister 

of State for Railways, whose main refrain in Saudi 
Arabia was: “Alls well on the Muslim front and if 
you think it is not, do not say so loudly as it will 
hurt the majority”. The Government has not been 
able to state the expenditure on the mission which 
may run beyond Rs 5 lakhs. How one wishes this 
money had been spent for Hajis’ welfare. f 

Meanwhile, 1980 passed without the reconstitution 
of the Central Advisory Board and without the 
vacancy in the Haj Committee arising out of the 
retirement of Yunus Salim being filled. And thereby 
hangs a take of sordid pettiness. The term of the 
Committee itself expired in November 1980 and one 
wonders how long the lame-duck Committee will go 
on or when the Government wlll introduce the pro- 

. posed Act to replace the outmoded Haj Committee 
Act, 1954. 
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At long last the Government formed a National 
Committee for the Celebration of the 1400th Anni- 
versary of the Hijra, under the chairmanship of Vice- 
President Hidayatullah. The Committee met in July 
and September, 1980, and formulated a programme 
consisting of the issue of a special stamp, an inter- 
national Qirat competition, an international seminar 
on Islamic civilisation and two exhibitions on Islamic 
heritage in India, as well as the allotment of land 
to the India Islamic Centre Society whose application 
had been pending with the Government since Octo- 
ber 1979. The stamp has been issued. One hopes that 
the other parts of the programme will also be imp- 
lemented by October 1981, the end of the year 1401 
A.H., though there is not much activity in this direc- 
tion. As for the India Islamic Centre, the Govern- 
ment initially desired, as a condition for allotment, 
the Centre to be renamed as India Integration and 
Cultural Centre. However, on my suggestion that if 
the word ‘Islamic’ was dropped, the gesture would 
be graceless and liable to be misunderstood by the 
Muslim community and by the Muslim world, the 
Prime Minister has decided that the word ‘Islamic’ 
should stay and the Centre should be renamed India 
Islamic Cultural Centre, but a new body should be 
registered in order to eliminate the trouble-makers 
(you know who!). But that is a prerogative of the 
ruling party. I have no regret and I am glad the 
Prime Minister has shown good sense and vision in 
this matter. 

Since the August disturbances in Moradabad the 
focus has naturally been on the communal situation. 
In both Houses many questions were asked on this 
subject and related matters, apart from the Lok 
Sabha debate which was historic. In the meantime, 
the National Integration Council has been reconsti- 
tuted (minus Charan Singh who opted out for the 
love of PAC) and at its meeting on November 12 
1980 it’decided to form a Standing Committee to 
monitor the implementation of its recommendations 
as well as two sub-committees on communal harmony 
(for in-depth study of the causes of communal ten- 
sion and disturbances) and on content and structure of 
Education, in order to promote national integration. 
The Union Government has also -stated that it has 
reiterated its directions to the State Governments for 
handling communal situations firmly. But these are 
a repetition of old instructions and have no teeth. 
The Parliamentary proceedings helped to bury several 
ghosts. 

As for “foreign money”, out of 13 institutions in 
Moradabad said to have received foreign contribu- 
tions during 1978, 1979 and 1980, only one Muslim 
institution, a‘school, was stated to have received 
some Rs 50,000 in 1979 only. The Government also 
admitted that no diversion of foreign contribution to 
illegal or subversive purposes had come.to its notice 
and that utilisation of foreign contributions for educa- 
tional purposes, including the establishment of 
Arabic or Islamic universities, was not illegal. 

As for the “‘rebellious Muslim”, it came out that 
néither in Moradabad nor in Aligarh or Allahabad 
had BSF, CRPF or Army personnel received any 
bullet injuries, which shows that the sniping in 
Muslim mohallas at patrol parties was a figment of 
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a diseased imagination. 

The myth of “foreign hand” was laid low by the 
Prime Minister herself who publicly stated: that there 
was no evidence to support the theory, although 
according to the statistics released by the Home 
Ministry 69,668 Pakistanis, who had entered India. 
between 1977 and 1979 had not left the country on 
December 31, 1979, - 

As for details about Moradabad the Government 
pleaded ignorance and at best promised to collect 
information and place it on the table of the House. 
Such details like the total casualties, dead and injured, 
loss of property, houses and shops burnt and looted, 
statistics of relief, of rounds fired by the PAC (rounds 
fired by the CRPF, the BSF and the Army were 
stated to be 67, 41 and 3 respectively), the number 
of persons detained or arrested, released and still 
under detention, the details of illegal arms, etc, are 
yet to be disclosed, though the 20,000 ‘bombs’ found 
in Lucknow turned out to be Diwali crackers. 

The Government of UP has at long last decided to 
appoint a High Court Judge to enquire into the 
Moradabad disturbances. But it has not yet announc- 
ed the name of the judge, nor the terms of reference, 
nor ordered any enquiry into the Aligarh and Allaha- 
bad disturbances or taken any disciplinary (not to 
` speak of punitive) action against police officials who 

are alleged to have committed atrocities. Though 
Government spokesmen have claimed on several 
occasions that they know the identity of the conspi- 
tators, they have failed to take the country into confi- 
dence. . 

- The Prime Minister finally visited Moradabad on 
October 16, 1980, but showed surprising insensitivity 
by claiming that despite what had happened in 
Moradabad the Muslims were not feeling insecure. 
In citing the doubling of the Muslim population in 
support of her thesis, she was obviously confusing a 

psychological situation with a biological phenomenon. 
Not surprising that the Muslim community of 
Moradabad reacted angrily by spurning her guarantee 
of safety for Id-ul-Adha prayers and decided not to 
hold it in the Idgah, which has indeed become 
“Shahidgah”’. 

Throughout the period the Government has con- 
spicuously failed to come to grips with the heart of 
the matter — the Muslim community’s loss of confi- 
dence in the impartiality of the. administration and 
specially of the police. It is ironical that while police 
violence against various sections of society is univer- 
sally condemned, violence against the minority is 
ignored. Perhaps when the police goes about ruthless- 
ly to show the Muslims their place, it is considered 
to be doing its duty. The refrain then becomes: 
“please do not criticise the police, its morale will go 
down”. The Government has reiterated its decision 
to create a special force—within the CRPF — for use 
in controlling communal disturbances and anti-Harijan 
atrocities but denied fixing any target for the repre- 
sentation of Muslims and Harijans in this force. The 
idea of a Special Force, without adequate and effec- 
tive representation of the minorities and the weaker 
sections, makes no sense. As for restructuring the 


PAC and other State constabularies and purging . 


them of undesirable elements, there has been no 
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noticeable move. 

Virtually no progress has been noted on the econo- 
mic front. In replies to questions the Government 
refused to reveal the percentage of Muslims in various 
Services or in Government employment on the 
specious plea of unconstitutionality. The Constitu- 
tion bars discrimination in Government employment 

7 on the basis of religion but does not bar collection of 
statistics! Indeed, the decennial census inter alia 
brings out the religious composition of the popula- 
tion. By oversight, it seems, the Government did 
however reveal that the Muslims constitute 2.2 per 
cent of the officers and 4.2 per cent of the other ranks 
in the BSF and the corresponding figures in the 
CRPF are 3.93 and 6.45. The State-wise analysis of 
the BSF, however, establishes that out of the total of 
3471 Muslims, 1397 are from Jammu and Kashmir 
and 470 are from Rajasthan. Above 100, there are 
297 from UP, 237 from Bihar, 207 from Kerala, 173 
from MP, 153 from Assam, 127 from Andhra and 
102 from Karnataka. 

The Gopal Singh panel is to submit its preliminary 
report by January 26, 1981. It is likely to reject the 
oft-repeated plea for reservation in Government 
employment on the basis of religion, but it may 
underline the desirability of some representation for 
the minorities and other weaker sections at the deci- 
sion-making level, on the Boards of Directors of 
public undertakings and financial institutions as well 
asin Selection Boards where the Government has 
discretion to nominate any person of its choice. Dr 

‘ Gopal Singh\has, however, gone on record by stating, 
what someone has termed as the joke of the year that 
the minorities are well represented in Parliament and 
high political offices. Well done, Dr Gopal Singh, 
thank you for the certificate, The real question is 
however; are they so in Government employment? 

‘Does their persistent under-representation for 30 
long years at all levels in every category, reject a 
systematic pattern of discrimination, a pathological 
bias, which is as unconstitutional as reservation on 
the basis of religian? My view is that it does and 
such, discrimination must be eliminated. {j 


COMMUNAL AMITY 


What real Hinduism may be is a matter for such indi- 
vidual Hindu to decide, We can only take it as itis 
practised. In practice, the Hindu is certainly not toler- 
ant and is more narrow-minded than almost any person 
in any other country except the Jew. It does not help 
much to talk of Hindu philosophy, which is magnificent, 
The fate of India is largely tied up with the Hindu out- 
look. If the present Hindu outlook does not change 
radically, { am quite sure that India is doomed. The 
Muslim outlook may be and, I think, is often worse, 
But it does not make very much difference to the | 
future of India. (1953), | 

* 


If any person raises his hand to strike down another 
on the ground of religion, I shall fight him till the last 
breath of my life, both as the head of the Government 
and from outside, (1951). 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Steps for 
National 
Integration 


BK. NAYANAR - 


HE past few years have witnessed a frittering away 
L of the sense of national unity and solidarity for 
the narrow ends of the political forces in power. In 
these circumstances, I consider a re-assessment of our 
problems and our approach to them to ‘be of vital 
importance. i 
“A troubled North-East, an uneasy Kashmir, com- 
munal clashes, violence against agricultural workers 
ańd tenants,` linguistic and nationalities questions, 
Centre-State relations, violence by police and para- 
military forces, political discrimination, and uneven 
development — we have been discussing all these 
issues for several years now. And of late, the. North- 
East has become more uneasy and Assam too has 
become part of the troubled North-East. The anti- 
Marwari agitation in Orissa has not yet died down. 
There is trouble in Kashmir. Violence against, agri- 
cultural workers and peasants, communal and. caste 
clashes .and feelings have all steadily grown. The 
question of recognition of a number of languages, 
formation-of new States and autonomous districts, 
are all posed more sharply than ever before. Inequali- 
ties of income, the number of people below the 
‘poverty line, the number of unemployed, the crisis in 
the economy, have all steadily grown. 
All these expose the bankruptcy of the policies of 
the Governments that have been running the affairs 


of our country. The leadership at the Centre has- 


become so panicky that it is taking away with both 
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hands even the limited powers of the States. You 
may go to the extent of ¢stablishing a totally unitary 
system of Government with the highest concentration 
and centralisation of power: but will that solve pro- 
blems and bring about national integration? Let us 
be warned: if the policies are not changed, there will 
be more North-Easts, more Assams. And all the 
manifestations of the present crisis will increase mani- 
fold. So, I would suggest certain basic changes in 
policies. A few baits for the weaker sections, some 
fringe benefits to the middle classes and all the cake 
for the ruling classes — this will not do any more. 
Recently our State Government (Kerala) introduc- 
ed a scheme of pension for agricultural workers. This 
would benefit the weaker sections and alleviate the 
suffering of the economically most backward classes. 


_ The Government of West Bengal and Tamil Nadu 


have also adopted a more or less similar scheme. 
T. Anjiah, in his first speech after he took over as 
Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh, also announced 
that he would be introducing a similar scheme in his 
State. Certain Chief Ministers of other States also 
had enquired from me the details regarding this 
scheme. \This shows that a number of State Govern- 
ments are interested in implementing such a pro- 
gramme. We had also introduced a scheme of 
unemployment relief, because Kerala has proportion- 
ately the largest number of unemployed in India. 
More or less similar relief measures are today in force 
in West Bengal, Tamil Nadu and Punjab. Even 


. though both these schemes enjoy a fairly wide res- 


ponse throughout India, the response of the Govern- 
ment of India to both schemes was negative. 

The approach of the Centre regarding national 
integration is from a negative angle — say, to face a 
foreign threat, to face what is called fissiparous or 
communal forces, etc. But the basic question is what 
steps are to be taken to integrate a multinational 
state. Here each State and nationality has its own in- 
dividual problems and particular stage of develop- 
ment, socially, culturally, economically and politic- 
ally. In the circumstances, what should be the basis 
of Centre-State relations? In a multi-party parliamen- 
tary democracy, how should the Centre function? 

Let us take Kerala’s own experience regarding the 
import of cocoa, cashew, etc. We were not consulted 
before the import licences were given. The same was 
the case with regard to cardamom pooling and the 
question of recruitment to para-military organisa- 
tions. But all these affect the economy of the State, 
strain Centre-State relations and make the people 
critical of the Centre. In fact, the Centre has been 
making more and more inroads into the very limited 
power of the State. The placing of Education in the 
Concurrent List, the inroads into Sales Tax, the 
re-assuming of the right of the Centre to send para- 
military or military forces into any State without 
the concerned State asking for it, the inroads into the 
field of Forest administration, etc., are instances. 
The proposals regarding the right of the Centre to 
intervene in the field of labour-management disputes, 
in the matter -of internal water resources, in the 
matter of electricity, films, etc., the proposal to form 
an all-India cadre in the Judiciary, and so on, are 
all moves which would further curtail the very 
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meagre rights’ of the States guaranteed under the 
Constitution. Such erosion of autonomy of the States 
is hardly conducive to national integration. 

As for the minority communal question, the role 
of one of the main political parties is to whip up 
such feelings. This became evident when we tried to 
enforce the minimum qualification in regard to the 
‘appointment of Arabic teachers in our schools. So 
. also in the matter of re-appointment of teachers re- 
trenched from private schools. Besides, this party is 
playing the dangerous game of indirectly encourag- 
ing RSS and Naxalite violence, 

The policy of the Central Government regarding 
-Hindi is dangerous. The Prime Minister may say 
. that Hindi will not be imposed. But, department by 
department, through public sector institutions, the 
Railways, the Airlines, etc., Hindi creeps in day by 
day. Hindi chauvinists may feel elated that they are 
slowly injecting Hindi and that all 60 crore Indians 
will accept Hindi. As Hindi creeps in, forces of dis- 
integration increase in strength. Hence, what is requir- 
ed today is establishment of the unquestioned equal- 
ity of all the languages in India and development ofa 
link language through the process of mutual inter- 
course among the various peoples inhabiting our sub- 
- continent. 

I would definitely demand of the Centre that any 
issue which affects the interests of a State should be 
discussed with the concerned State before any deci- 
sion is taken. This is essential to bring about a sense 
of partnership between the Centre and.the States. It 


is also essential to build up a healthy democratic set- 


up in the country. 

In this connection, I may point out that a threat 
to parliamentary democracy is a threat to democracy 
itself. We are wedded ‘to multi-party parliamentary 
democracy. It is a fact of life that we are living in a 
multi-class and multi-national society. In the circum- 
stances, it is inevitable that different parties come to 


power in various States and at the Centre. In the | 


background of such a situation, it is essential to estab- 
lish healthy democratic norms in our political life. 
Encouragement of toppling and organising defection 
are not the way to respect.or protect democracy and 
democratic traditions. This process has led to the dis- 
tabilisation of political life. 

In this connection, I would: point to the position 
taken by some of our Central leaders towards the 
Kerala Government. Within days of the present Gov- 
ernment assuming power, the main political party in 
opposition had started propagating that law and order 
had broken down in the State. A similar approach, 
I understand, has been adopted with regard to the 
Governments of West Bengal and Tripura as well. 
At the same time, this party, in alliance with certain 
other opposition parties and communal and reaction- 
ary forces, has been indirectly encouraging acts of 
violence and lawlessness in our State. Such’an ap- 
proach, I am afraid, will not in any way foster the 
inner-unity of our country. 

In the circumstances, besides the issues already 
raised, I would like to put forward the following 
suggestions: 

1. Reconstitution of the National Integration 
Council in consultation with all the national parties 
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represented in Parliament, with adequate representa- 
tion for mass organisations of workers, peasants, 
agricultural workers, women, youth and writers. ` 

2. The reconstituted National Integration Council 
should consider the following suggestions: 

(a) Discrimination against a number of languages 
and people speaking those languages should end: At 
present books, periodicals and newspapers are pub- 
lished in 59 languages. All these lauguages should be 
recognised; wherever new States are possible or desir-, 
able, such States should be formed, or autonomous 
districts or areas should be formed. f 

(b) A committee may be set up to go into the 
question of Centre-State relations with the idea of 
promoting decentralisation and greater autonomy. 

(c) A Committee on Economic Policy Direction 
should be'set up which would lay down guidelines to 
end the unequal development of the country, to 
impart the spirit of swadeshi and self-reliance, to 
enable the public distribution system toacquirea . 
commanding position, and to end the domination of 
big business in all fields of economic activity. 

(d) A committee to lay down guidelines fora 
national minimum wage. O ` 
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ACityanda 


The 20th century is- 
three-fourths gone. 


`~3 In the last quarter, there 


can even be a prayer for 
Calcutta rather than a 
requiem. 

For the cynic, let there 
be some-understanding - 
of the.urban problems. For 
the understanding, let 


‘there be some poetry. For 


the rich, let there be a 
heart and for the poor, 
a piece of bread. In this 
city of Calcutta. 


: “'Calcutta Calls”, can 


.even be a tourist slogan ! 


i 


Aiia 


Sneers the cynic, what 
has Calcutta to show 
except signs of decay, 
stacks of dirt and streets - 


_ of filth ? Even that will . 
attract the tourist —the’ 


wreng kind with a 
crooked camera. 


For others, tourists 


and town planners, oe, 


historians and researchers, 
this is the place to learn 
some lessons and avoid 
some mistakes. 


In fact, the history 








Promise 


struggles. Its fight against 
imperialism and its 
uncompromising attitude 
towards exploitation are 





_ unforgettable chapters in 
the nation’s history. s ` 


survival has been a 
struggle too. 


Today, however, unde! 
the new Government, an ` 
attempt is being made 
to give new directions to 
the development of the 
city. Not by planning new 
gardens, but by a 
conscious effort to help 
the poorest to find a 
meaning in life. By 
involving the slum 
people in the process of 
development and building 
townships for the 
economically weaker 
Sections of society. 


-| » If you want to know 


i 
3 

FP 
‘ 


more, please write to the 
Public Relations i 
Directorate, Calcutta. 
Metropolitan Developmént 
Authority (CMDA), 
3A, Auckland Place, 
Calcutta-700017 ~.- 


' You will get a replys 


of Calcutta is a history of , That is a promise. | 
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‘Tribal Problem | 
a o 
Perspective ` 


N.E. HORO 


Peas of India are people mostly misunderstood 
and wronged by their’ countrymen. An average 
Indian considers them uncivilised, barbarous, primi- 
tive, ruthless, criminal and backward. Of late, they 
are being dubbed anti-national, insurgents, rebels and 
even foreign agents. Ancient Sanskrit scriptures have 
used uncharitable words about them. They seem to 
„ be personae non grata in their own homeland. The 
tribals, of India are restless today, as they have „been 
down the-centuries. . i " 
With the advent of the Aryans in the North-West, 
the tribals inhabiting that region came in direct con- 
frontation with an alien society which, in course of 
. time, proved to be more powerful and dominant. 
This resulted in two things: firstly, a large part of the 
tribals was swamped by the dominant Aryan (Hindu) 
society, and secondly, tribals, in order to retain their 
mode of life, independence and identity, moved away 
to forest fastnesses and hills in the mid and mid-east 
zone of: the country. Tribals who were swamped by 
the Hindu social: order lost their identity and, in 
course of time, became untouchables, the present- 
day Harijans. They are said to have been assimilated 
into or integrated with Hindu society — the so-called 
mainstream of Indian society. $ 
Present-day tribals are mainly those who have not 
been assimilated in or integrated with Hindu society. 
Those inhabiting the North-East zone of the country 
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Were comparatively untouched by the process of 
assimilation in Hindu society. They retain their tribal 
identity. \ 

Tribals are the indigenous people of India and are 
no longer primitive — except a few in isolated 
pockets — and static. They have transformed them- 

. selves into an identifiable national society, ever 
searching for economic and political power to take 
up a place of honour and dignity in the present 
political set-up in the country. The events in North- 
Eastern India are manifestations of this search for 
political and economic power with their tribal iden- 
‘tity and political personality intact. Elsewhere, in 
Jharkhand, Chhatisgarh, Vidarbha, North Maha- 
rashtra, South Rajasthan, Uttarakhand, north-west 
hill areas of UP and north West-Bengal, the tribals 
have launched movements which are gradually be- 
coming mass movements of sorts. These movements 
are aimed at achieving a new identity or a ‘new 
image for the tribals. They have come to realise that 
without strong political and economic power they 
cannot survive as an entity. A strong current of 
nationalism seems to be emerging. 
Tribal movements, social and political, have raised 


_ many questions since Independence. The British aup- 


pressed them when the tribals rose in revolt from 
time to time. Later, they introduced protective legis- 
lations and administrative devices to assuage their 
feelings. In independent India, the Government of 
India was concerned with the humanitarian spirit of 
social security. The tribals’ problems were recognised 
in Article 46 of the Constitution which promises to 
promote “with special care the educational and 
economic interest of Scheduled Tribes, and makes 
provision for protecting them from social injustice 
and all forms of exploitation’. Constitutional safe- 
guards’ were introduced and policies framed in 
accordance with the Constitution. Even after three 
decades of Independence, tribal questions have not 
been solved. On the other hand, the Government is 
faced with a peculiar situation where they have to use 
the Army and repressive measures to suppress the 
various movements of the tribals. 

-What has gone amiss? In tackling the tribal ques~ 
tion, the Government of India is ultimately concern- 
ed with the assimilation and integration of the tribals 
in the mainstream of Indian society — the majority 

~ dominant Hindu society. Their cultural and social 
integration through the process of ‘‘Sanskritisation” 
has been going on for a long time — the same pro- 
cess which was active during the past several centuries, 
resulting in an inferior status for the tribals in Hindu 
society as Harijans or backward communities. ‘This, 
the enlightened tribals greatly resent. One argues: if 
assimilation and integration in Hindu society is a 
noble process, how is it that the Harijans (formcrly 
tribals) are struggling against social subjugation? As 
tribals, they have not experienced any social subjuga- 
tion. They are free and independent, and why should 
they opt for a degraded social position? Any change 
in society should be for the advancement of the com- 
munity and not for social degradation. One would like 
to associate with a society which frees and not with 
one that puts him in bondage. It is in this context 
that many tribals have joined either the Buddhist or 
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the Christian society where there aré nó „caste con- 
straints. l i 

As may be seen, the enlightened tribals ‘have come 
into direct confrontation with ‘the Government’s 
policy of-assimilation and integratioi which is being 
carried out through questionable methods. The 
theory of Indianisation propounded by the RSS may 
be looked into in this context. There will be attempts, 
one suspects, to enumerate tribals as Hindus in the 
Census operation this year, as was done on earlier 
occasions. The enlightened tribal is aware of these 
. tricks and resents it, and this finds expression in 

various forms of protest. Heis in constant danger 
of losing his identity. He would like to be transform- 
ed by preserving his past in relation to the present and 
the future. He fights for preserving his identity and 
seeks honourable adjustment in the socio-political 
life of the country. 
' There is inadequate understanding of the .various 
movements the tribals are involved in. Most of the 
studies made by anthropologists and social scientists 
on various aspects’ of the lives of the tribals and their 
movements are regrettably subjective. It is natural for 
them, coming as they do, mostly, from the major 
communities. Researchers and scholars doing their 
job on the pay-roll of the Government cannot be 
expected to dish out unpalatable reports. Governments 
framing their policies on the basis of inadequate find- 
ings are bound to be off the mark. This is a tragedy. 
Many of the tribals’ problems could have been settled 
long ago and many a movement becoming a constant 
headache for the Government could have been averted. 
Current thinking is still for massive integration on 
traditional lines and for economic emancipation. The 
attempt is to isolate the tribal elite from the tribal 
mass and to discourage political overtones in tribals’ 
movements. ine 

For the Indian tribals, the question is whether to 
be in bondage or to be free, whether to be submerged 
or to retain their identity. 
whether to remain in India or go outside it. Tribals 
are Indians and they will remain Indians. They 
should find their place of honour as Indian tribals. . 

People in this country know little of the history of 
‘the tribals. There had been solidarity movements 
` among the tribes in one form or another for the last 
two centuries or more. This phenomenon has been a 
persistent one. Tribal solidarity movements have 
come to light in recent years. The Naga National 
‘Front movement, Mizo National Front movement, 
All-Party Hill Leaders Conference movement, 
Chhatisgarh movement, Adisthan movement of the 
Bhils, Uttarakhand movement, Ladakhi autonomy 
movement, Gorkhaland movement and others, are all 
manifestations of the solidarity movement. They arè 
not movements: born merely out of frustration or 
economic backwardness. There is a historical ele- 
ment, the past percolating to the. present and a new 
sense of unity vis-a-vis the. modern situation, that 
sustains these movements. This indicates that tribal 
power in the country is emerging and will fast become 
a Pan-Tribal Movement in India. Should this happen? 
Are these movements not signs of secessionist 
manoeuvres as can be seen in the Naga and. Mizo 
attempts for political. secession? These are the 
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The question is not. 


questions the Indian nation and the Union’ Govert: 
ment have to think about and deal with urgently. 

Without attempting to answer these questions I 
would like to pose certain others: Why were tribals 
not allowed to grow according to their genius, their 
own personality, language and cultural heritage? Why , 
assimilation and integration which means their losing 
their identity? Why not transformation allowing 
them to be equals in a plurdlistic society? Why did 
the Government continue to neglect their languages? — 
Why are their political and social aspirations looked 
upon as some kind of treason? Is the sub-nationa- 
lism of tribals some thing that might lead to disinte- 
gration of the country? Why is it that none of the 
major national political parties has taken up the 
question of the tribals’ national identity vis-a-vis the 
Indian nation? ` . ; 

Tribal nationalism is emerging as a political force 
on the Indian horizon and will remain a factor to 
reckon with. India should have the largeness of 
heart to accommodate it. Tribals of India would not 
like to become “political: Dasyus” or “political 
Harijans’’. CT 
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The author visited Iran 
in August 1980 for an on-the-spot 
understanding of the extraordinary | 
developments in that country. He 
wrote a series of articles on 

the complex situation there for 
different journals like 

Times of India, Indian Express, 
Ananda Bazar Patrika, Deccan 
Herald, Mathrubhoomi, Mainstream 
and for PTI Features, A composite 


piece out of all these is 
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by Nikhil Chakravartty 


Available at F-24, Bhagat Singh Market, 
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MAINSTREAM 


Key Role 
of o 
Electronic 
Media 


VASANT SATHE 


prr its formidable growth over the last quarter 
century, the press in India has a limited reach. 
According to the data compiled by the Registrar of 
Newspäpers of India, the total circulation of the 
newspapers in 1977 was a little over 10 million — for 
a population of about 650 million. The massive illite- 
racy and lack of a fast-moving transport system in 
vast areas, further reduce the impact of the print 
media. The consumption of newspapers is overwhel- 
mingly urban for the reason that literacy and put- 
.chasing power are concentrated in the cities. In this 
- situation, the role of electronic media assumes special 
importance. . f 
With its 84 stations, All India Radio covers nearly 
80 per cent of the geographical area of India and 90 
per cent of its population. Over 21 million radio 
receivers in the country provide a channel of instan- 
taneous, all-pervasive communication to a sizeable, 
if not major, part of our people. With the abolition 


of radio licence for one and two band sets, it is ex- - 


pected that the transistor revolution would see a 
gteat spurt in radio ownership in the eighties. There 
are also some pockets beyond the reach of the Radio, 


` and top priority is being given to cover these areas ` 


also. 

Speaking of priorities in respect of the broadcast 
media we have to remember that India is a vast 
country, with a variety of languages and cultural 
strands, poised: on the way to development. In view 


of the immense diversity of the nation, broadcasting - 
has so far been a regional service, putting out pro- 


grammes in local languages. These programmes are 
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designed to meet the cultural needs of the people and 
motivate them in respect of development. lt can be 
claimed that broadcasting has perhaps been the most 
pervasive and the most potent medium that has con- 
ditioned cultural and developmental awareness in the 
country. 

A regional broadcasting system has its limitations. 
We cannot project the nation as a whole, to all the 
people all the time. We do have some national pro- 
grammes, but these are not adequate to fill the gap. 
Therefore, while consolidating and expanding the 
existing regional services on the medium wave, with 
some short-wave support, we have an ambitious plan 
to provide for a National Programme Channel dedi- 
cated to programmes relevant to the whole nation. 
This will project the culture of the country as a 
whole, help in national integration and provide a 
forum for national debate. Further, this will relieve 
regional stations of the relays of the present National 
Programmes during peak listening hours and enable 
them to put out their own programmes of local 
interest. 

Partly to cover the present blind pcckets and 
strengthen the service against increasing interference, 
which is becoming a big problem, but mostly to 
involve the community as a whole in broadcasting by 
providing them a forum to present themselves and 
their views, we are thinking of local radio stations. 
These stations with low power transmitters and small 
technical and professional staff, will have to be backed 
up by the community. To begin with, as an experi- 
ment, local radio stations will be located in areas 
which are not at present covered by radio stations cr 
where there is a homogeneous cultural group like the 
tribal population, or where developmental, activities 
are afoot on an intensive scale. 

There is also a proposal in hand to enlarge the 
commercial service which’ brings entertainment to 
the people and revenue to the service. Additional 


‘channels will also be provided at important centres. 


The External Services will be further strengthened. 
Doordarshan has a network of seven full-fledged 
centres, three Programme Production Centres, 7 on- 
going SITE Transmitters and four Relay Centres. At 
present the Doordarshan network covers an area of 
2,00,100 sq km (6.1 per cent) with a population of 
832.1 lakhs (15.2 per cent), out of which 481.6 lakhs 


„are rural ond 350 5 lakhs are urban. With the com- 


missioning of the regular transmitter at Jullundur and 
shifting of the Lucknow transmitter to its permanent 
location during the- next year, the coverage area 
would increase to 2,18,500 sq. km. 

The initial growth and function of the television 
service in India was as a part of All India Radio. In 
April 1976 Television Broadcasting was delinked,’ 
from AIR and was designated as Doordarshan. This 
has made possible fuller development of the distinc- 
tive features of television and the specialised skills 
peculiar to this medium. 

The Sixth Plan of Doordarshan. envisages setting 
up of 3 new TV Centres at Ahmedabad, Bangalore 
and Trivandrum and also provision of programme 
production facilities at Raipur, Gulbarga, Jaipur and 
“Muzaffarpur. Ten additional Relay Centres are also 
proposed to be set up at Asansol, Kodaikanal, 
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Vajayawada, Ajmer, Panaji, Cuttack, Varanasi, 
Kasauli, Jammu and Murshidabad. The coverage of 
Delhi TV transmitter is proposed to be augmented. 
The coverage area on completion of all projects 
included in the Sixth Plan would be 4,85,000 sq km. 
Doordarshan is also planning to utilise the micro- 
wave circuits which are being installed by the P&T 
Department:linking the major metropolitan centres 
in India like Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Jullundur, Lucknow and Srinagar. This will provide 
Doordarshan the badly needed net-work facility. This 
will be specially useful in the presentation of TV news 


and current affairs programmes, sports programmes, ` 


lays, musicals anda wide variety of other shows. 
Broeranimnes ‘of social concern and developmental 


"> activities in the different regions of the country will 


also be projected ay from the TV Centres 
i jor metropolitan areas. . 
7 aon: there is a plan to provide TV coverage 
by installing terrestrial relay transmitters in both 
rural and urban areas. TV programmes from the 
major metropolitan. areas will be carried to these 
transmitters through micro-wave links and then 
` -transmitted by these terrestrial transmitters in specific 
a We have so far dealt with some of the ‘schemes in 
view for implementation during the current Plan and 
perhaps the néxt. It should, however, be remembered 
that new technologies are being evolved and imple- 
mented much faster than at any time in history. The 
INSAT-I.which will be in orbit in 1982 is a good 
example. It will receive and transmit Programmes 
from and to a large number of stations of All India 
Radio and Doordarshan. This will mark a new phase 
in broadcasting. There will be quantitative and quali- 
tative transformations which will affect listening or 
viewing habits and our socio-cultural milieu. Mass 
media will be utilised for communication in an’ ever- 
increasing measure, and this will bring about radical 
attitudinal changes. l 
The success of the SITE exPeriment has encouraged 
Doordarshan to plan satellite transmission and to 
develop a TV service particularly for the rural areas 
and to reach remote and inaccessible areas. Pre- 
liminary plans are being made to utilise INSAT 
which will have two Transponders for the ` projection 
of TV programmes. The aim of this service will be 
broadly to disseminate social education and to 
provide information inputs which are considered 
vital in the development of the rural areas and the 


rural community. ; , 
The question comes up from time to time.as to who 


should own and operate this powerful instrument. We: 


are clear in our mind that in a developing country like 
India where the developmental message has to reach 
every nook and corner, the agency in charge of 
development, namely the Government, should be 
actively associated with the media. This has little to 
do with autonomy. In fact, full functional autonomy 
is given to'those who are in immediate charge of the 
media and all governmental and bureaucratic bottle- 


necks in their free functioning are being steadily - 


removed. - . . 
We have also to consider the role that media 


should play in an atmosphere ridden with tensions 
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and divisive tendencies. The media should not be an 
instrument for discord or disruption. They should 
help in integration, conciliation, fostering the interest 
of minorities, in cultural renaissance and as a motivat- 
ing force for development. Of course, these aims 
have to be attained in a democratic set-up. But we 
believe that a democratically-elected Government is 
not ill-equipped to attain these ends. ~ 
The immediacy, impact and all-pervasive character 
of the electronic media’ imposes a heavy -responsi- 
bility on the service. It has to be alert and to some 
extent discriminating about what it puts out. There 
may be occasions when the print media may tuck 
‘away any story ina relatively unimportant column 
and it may attract little attention. But if the same 
story is carried over the electronic media the impact 
can be different, sometimes with dire consequences. 
Credibility of the media is an essential parameter. ` 
for its success and effectiveness. It has been our 
policy to give both sides of an issue ‘or a controversy 
and bring people holding opposing views to the mike. 
But if credibility means highlighting the stories of 
corruption; agitations, strikes or bandhs, as is done 
in a section of the press, then we have nothing to do 
with it. All India Radio and Doordarshan have a far 
greater responsibility to put these incidents in per- 
spective. India is a big country and millions of people 
in vast areas are living in peace and security, engaged 
in gainful professions. Our scientists, engineers, 
writers and artists are doing glorious work in their 
respective fields. Do not their achievements merit the 
attention of the media? Or does credibility lie only in 
highlighting the negative aspects of life, in presenting - 
a picture of chaos and anarchy, gloom and déspair? 
The broadcasting media, which are the only source 
of information for vast segments of our people, have 
to strike a balance — because, if people are fed with 
stories of alleged police atrocities and administrative 


_lapses, they will lose confidence in our democratic’ 


institutions. And once they lose this confidence, 
democracy itself will not survive and we will meet the 
same fate which has befallen some of our neighbour- 
ing countries. Bes ok 
a r 
FUNCTION OF .THE PRESS 
We cannot admit that its (the newspaper's) purpose is 
to share the labours of statesmanship....The purposes |, 
and duties of the two powers are constantly separate, 
generally independent, sometimes diametrically opposite. 
The dignity and freedom of the Press are trammelled 
from the moment it accepts and ancillary position. To 
perform its duties, with entire independence, and con- 
sequently with the utmost public advantage, the Press 
can enter into no close or binding alliances with the 
statesmen of the day, nor can it surrender its permanent 
interests to the convenience of the ephemeral power of 
any Government....The first duty of the Press is to 
obtain the earliest and most correct intelligence of the 
events of the time, and instantly by disclosing them, to: 
make them the common property of -the nation. The 
statesman collects his information secretly and by secret 
means; he keeps back even the current intelligence of 
the day with ludicrous precautions, until diplomacy is 
beaten in the race with publicity. The Press lives by dis. 
closures; whatever passes into its keeping becomes a part 
of the history of our times....The statesman’s duty - is 
precisely the’ reverse, 


. ` Thomas Delane (1952) 
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AIR & TV 


Waiting 
for 
Functional 
Autonomy 


K.S. DUGGAL 


J= long-awaited autonomy for Broadcasting in 
"4 India seems to have given a slip. Nobody talks 
about it any more in the corridors of power. How- 
ever, Indira Gandhi’s Government has promised to 
give the media a.measure of freedom in day-to-day 
functioning. At least this is how she viewed the 
situation when she herself was the Minister of Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting: “The Government owns 
some mass media, notably the radio. In recent years 
the number of listeners has grown immensely. We 
have encouraged frank and sturdy public debate over 
the radio. This trend of liberdlisation can also be 
seen in Government newsreels and documentary films. 
I certainly hope that this trend will continue”. ' 
Vasant Sathe, the current Minister of Information 
and Broadcasting, pledged the media functional auto- 
nomy immediately after he took charge of his Minis- 
try. The media are now waiting for the promised 
freedom. Meanwhile the Government has set up an 
Advisory Committee to restructure the various media 


units under the Ministry in order that the organisations - 


could function in a more professional and efficient 
manner. 

However, it would be a great pity if the pro- 
grammes are allowed to- remain what they are and 
no effort is made to undo some of the ills that afflict 
the media. We must learn to make do with the situ- 
ation as it obtains. 

As a first step, both Akashvani and Doordarshan 
should pause and take a fresh look at their develop- 
ment plans. There has always been a feeling in the 
Planning Commission that Radio and TY tend to 
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bite more than they can chew. In any case, sound 
broadcasting has already reached almost saturation 
point with the medium-wave coverage of about 90 
per cent of the population. The primary coverage of 
90 per cent can be construed as 100 per cent, more 
particularly in the evening when most of the worth- 
while listening is normally done. 

Similarly, Doordarshan must learn to cut its coat 
according to the cloth. It must take into consider- 
ation the realities of the situation. TV is a highly 
expensive medium. It cannot be maintained on a 
shoe-string budget. Uriless adequate resources are 
available it is no use entertaining ambitions of coun- 
try-wide coverage comparable to sound broadcasting. 
TV’s hunger for programmes is gargantuan. And a 
TV programme, in mere financial terms, is several 
times costlier than a radio programme. 

My fear of carrying TV to the vast millions in 
tural India is on another score also. It is likely to 
create, inevitably, social and psychological distor- 
tions. We might generate demands which it may not 
be possible for the nation to meet at the present 
stage of our economic development. Rather than 
deceiving ourselves and asking for the development 
of TV for the needs of social change in the country- 
side, let us admit that TV, today, is primarily for the 
entertainment of those who can afford TV receivers, 
beyond the means of an average Indian viewer. We 
should, therefore, engage our energies and resources 
for bettering our performance, 

What Akashvani and Doordarshan require today 
is an exclusive head under which ample funds are 


‘earmarked for improvement of programmes. 


Then both Radio and TV must set their house in 
order, more so Radio. The unending bickering bet- 
ween the regular and the production cadres must 
stop. The regular programme staff must accept that 
the production cadre has come to stay. If nothing 
else, time is on their side. Those who have been in 
the service all these years, their existence cannot be 
denied. And the production cadre staff-artistes should 
feel settled and cultivate a sense of belonging to the 
media. The ‘two wings are like two wheels of a 
chariot. They must move in unison if the service is 
to be satisfactory. The wrangling between the two 
cadres, besides . being unseemly, is damaging the 
programmes. Programme planning cannot be separat- 
ed from production inasmuch as a prerequisite of 
good production is proper programme administra- 
tion. ; 

Busy expanding the network, what both AIR and 
TV have neglected are training facilities; to initiate 
and groom promising talent for the multifarious 
needs of the media. AJR has an outfit in Akashvani 
Bhavan. It used to be called Staff Training School, it 
is now called Staff Training Institute, but there is no 
difference whatsoever in its staffing pattern and other 
facilities. It was like this when I was asked to take a 
training course in the fifties, It was like this when I 
worked in it as an Instructor in the sixties. It is 
exactly the same today. If anything, conditions have 
deteriorated. 

When I was on the staff of the Staff ‘Training 
School in the sixties, the school undertook training 
of TV talent also. It has since been relieved of this, 
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and an independent TV Training Institute has been 
founded in Pune. It is evidently not possible for a 
singlé institute to meet the needs of a new, expand- 
ing medium. In order that we can provide proper 
talent for TV we must have TV courses in the impor- 
tant universities, and there should at least be four 
training institutes, one in each region, run by the 
Doordarshan Directorate-General. 

There is need for refresher courses. There is need 
for sending promising talent for training abroad. 
Perhaps the most important need is for workshop 
courses in which writers and artistes in the various 
languages could be familiarised with the require- 
ments of the media and their cooperation sought in 
the improvement of programmes. For instance, there 
are ever so many playwrights who have only to be 
acquainted with the needs of TV theatre and they 
would prove an asset for the media. Both Akashvani 
and Doordarshan can also employ the services of 
some of: the distinguished media men who have 
retired from the regular service, for training purposes. 
Ifthe Ministry of Education and Social Welfare can 
commission the services of P.V. Krishnamurthy, 
formerly D-G, Doordarshan, for the Directorate of 

_ Adult Education after his superannuation, it is not 
understood why AIR or TV could not avail of his 
vast experience and specialisation. S.N. Chib, Mehra 
Masani, H.R. Luthra, P.C. Chatterji, N.L. Chawla 
are some of the eminent broadcasters who are avail- 


able in Delhi alone. They could be associated with’ 


any training programme. 

“It is the lack of competition that causes inertia in 
institutions and services. This is exactly what Radio 
and TV in India seem to suffer from. While there is 
hardly any possibility of having either of these ser- 
vices also organised in the private sector in the near 
future as they have been in some developed coun- 
tries, an element of competition could be introduced 
by providing for both, Radio and TV purchasing 
programmes devised ‘and produced by individuals 
and institutions on their own. 

Alternatively, Akashvani and Doordarshan could 
commission specific programmes the way Films Divi- 
sion engages private producers to do films for it 
occasionally on mutually agreed subjects and themes. 
TV seems to have made a beginning in this direction. 
I would suggest that AIR and TV liberalise their 
policy in this regard. There are several medium wave 
frequencies allocated to AIR remaining unutilised. 
For all one knows, these will have to be surrendered 
one of these days. Why couldn’t we have small 
experimental stations set up in the universities and 
- other similar institutions where amateurs are encoura- 
ged to produce programmes for select listening, 
which could then be considered for broadcast to 
_ wider audiences on the regular network? This would 
help save for the nation frequencies which, it is 
certain, would otherwise be confiscated and diverted 
to other countries clamouring for them. 

Another reason for the indifferent quality of AIR 
and TV programmes is the poor fees paid to artistes, 
` whether vocalists or instrumentalists, talkers or script 
writers, actors or producers. In some categories of 
programmes, the fees remain what they were in the 
early days of broadcasting in India. We must accept 
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“that Radio and TV no more have the old charm of 


new toys that could attract artistes and script writers 
irrespective of what they receive in return. The fees 
paid by AIR and TV to their broadcasters are much 
less than what, for instance, the national dailies or 
some of the periodicals in the private sector pay to 
their contributors for similar assignments. What with 
rise in the cost of living and increasing hunger of the 
media for more and more programmes, there is need 
for both Akashvani and Doordarshan to revise fees 
and make them attractive enough for broadcasters 
engaged on a casual basis. : 

Easier said than done. I should know with my long 
experience of the Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting how difficult it is to convince the Ministry of 
Finance of the need for any enhancement in expen- 
diture on programmes. For them there is no difference 
between Railways and Radio. The only possibility 
appears to be in Akashvani and Doordarshan earning 
enough to be able to spend more. When their prog- 
rammes improve they will attract larger audiences 
and earn more revenue by way of licence fee. They 
would also attract more and more advertisers who 
always have an eye on programmes with higher 
“ratings”. The more the number of licences the higher 
the fee in the commercial services. It is a vicious’ 
circle; unless you pay better fees to the artistes and 
talkers, you cannot improve the .programmes, and 
unless you improve the programmes you cannot earn 
enough to beable to pay higher fees and attract 
better talent. sak 

And then the media must have reliable organisation 
to remain in constant touch with the audience reac- 
tions. The programme managers and.the programme 
producers must have feed-back on the programmes 
broadcast. There are so many ways of going about 
it. Broadcasting organisations in the developed coun- 
tries have thousands of researchers in the field gau- 
ging audience reactions to programmes broadcast 
from day to, day. The reaction of -his viewers toa 
talecast of President Jimmy Carter regarding Tehran 
hostages was known within hours of his going on the 
air, duly computed for the State Department. BBC 
maintains a massive set-up for collecting audience 
reactions and tabulating them. In the USA they have 
devised gadgets to record the rating of programmes 
automatically. 

Akashvani and Doordarshan have a modest set-up 
by way of the Directorate of Audience Research. It 
needs to be vastly expanded and its functioning 
brought up-to-date. As it is, its resources are meagre 
with limited staff and make-do, methods of collecting 
data. It is not as though the media will always have 
only those programmes that command higher 
“rating” and eliminate those that do not command 
large enough listening or viewing, but the media 
manager must know audience-reactions for more 
rational planning of programmes. While TV has been 
delinked from Radio, a common set-up for both the 
media might continue for the present, but it needs to 
be streamlined with a network of regional units func- 
tioning actively in the field and feeding the Direc- 
torate promptly. / 

It now remains to be examined how some of the 
more important categories of programmes can be 
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fevitalised and given an improved look. 

Music forms the bulk of Radio programmes. In 
case the recorded music is indifferent, it shows only 
the poor taste of the respective programmer; but a 
lot needs to be done to improve live music at Akash- 
vani stations. The present practice is that music 
artistes, both vocalists and instrumentalists, are book- 
ed by the stations according to a predetermined fre- 
quency schedule. Normally 2-3 music artistes are 
booked for a day by a regional station. 
figuring in the programme has 3-4 sittings in various 
transmissions with more than one composition for 
every sitting.. The comiposition may be old, but every 
time the artiste is expected to present it afresh for 
the broadcast, whether live or pre-recorded. Now it 
is not possible for even very good artistes to maintain 
a’ uniformly high quality of performance for all the 
items which number more than half a dozen. I 
would suggest Akashvani stations asking artistes to 
present just one item every time he or she is booked 
against a day’s fee. The item should be thoroughly 
rehearsed and then recorded and put across in the 
transmission. The next time the artiste is booked he 
or she should record another item after careful rehear- 
sals. The recording should then be presented along 
with the previous recording made by the artiste at 
the time of the earlier booking. In this way, every 
regional station would have a library of the best that 
their artistes are capable of within a year or so. 

As it is, the regional stations do not have studio 
facilities.to rehearse and broadcast the number of live 
items they are required to handle every day. To start 
‘with, when the artiste has not enough items recorded 
with a station, he or she could be supplemented with 
other recorded music. The arrangement could also 
be adopted by Doordarshan with advantage. 

As regards spoken-word broadcasts, AIR producers 
-seem to have found an escape from the tyranny of 
straight talks in discussions. It seems to suit both 
the producer and the:participant. The latter does 
not have to prepare a script and the former is saved 
the effort of vetting it. But producing a successful 
broadcast discussion is extremely difficult: it needs 
more detailed planning; getting participants who can 
team up in a discussion and then ensuring that they 
deliver the goods. The present practice of Akashvani 
producers inviting a number of talkers and shuffling 
‘them into the studio for recording is hardly satis- 
factory. More often than not the broadcast discus- 
sions are confused, discursive and off the mark. 
Before the participants come to grips with the pro- 
blem entrusted to them the time is over. A broadcast 
discussion, whether in Radio or Television, needs to 
be planned meticulously and produced carefully. The 
producer must be familiar with the subject and should 

‘know how the panel is going to argue it. There is 
hardly any evidence of it in most of the discussions 
put across by Radio stations and Television centres 
today. ` 

As regards drama, I am convinced that there is a 
lot of talentin our languages, it needs only to be 
exploited to the advantage of the media. To enable 
him to get good scripts, the executive handling drama 
should be a known playwright or a producer himself. 
The playwrights should be given a sense of involve- 
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inent in the production of their scripts and should not 
be left alone as is the case these days. The plays can 
be translated or adapted from one language into 
another. And then a good play always bears repeti- 
tion. 

: Both AIR and TV have made a fetish of neutrality 
in news broadcast. Objectivity is a virtue to be culti- 
vated. Neutrality is welcome. But these should not 
be confused with absence of editorial policy. Akash- 
vani and Doordarshan are occasionally heard declar- 
ing that they do not have any editorial policy. They 
are Just purveyors of authentic news and no more. It 
is hardly a thing to boast about. AIR and TV not 
“having an editorial policy on the proposed ban on 
cow-slaughter in India debated some time ago was 
lamentable. Where major national issues are involved 
the media must give a lead. Where truth is at stake 
and common sense is outraged, Radio and TV, whe- 
ther under governmental control or free from it, not 
taking sides is immoral. 

The other day, the Government and the people be- 
came panicky when Radio listeners in India switched 
to Radio Ceylon as a consequence of AIR’s policy to 
ban film music. It can happen again. In fact the 
entire western belt in Punjab and Kashmir is viewing 
TV Programmes from Lahore and Rawalpindi which 
are said to be better produced than the performance 
of our outfits in the region. To be honest, I go over 
‘to Lahore radio station occasionally for light music. 
This is what listeners in West Bengal perhaps do in 
respect of Dacca station of Bangladesh. And how 
many times one finds Radio Peking and Radio Mos- 
cow gate-crashing into mediim-wave listening with 
their highly powerful transmitters at our borders! 
Akashvani and Doordarshan stand warned. A liste- 
ner or a viewer should never be taken for granted. 
With the audience it is only the good programme 
that sells. 

Autonomy seems to have given Broadcasting a 
slip. Fynctional autonomy is on the way. But the 
programmes need not wait for it. 
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RADIO PRAGUE 


Radio Prague broadcasts daily to all five continents in ten languages: Czech, 
Slovak, Italian, Frénch, German, English, Spanish, Portuguese, Arabic and Greek. 


. During the forty years of its existence Radio Prague has gained avery wide 


circle of listeners and friends all over the world who are interested in objective 
information on events in the world and in Czechoslovakia. Radio Prague provides 
an all-round picture of the development of our advanced socialist society, and 
through its: programmes it contributes to peaceful co-existence between people 
of countries with different social systems. 


RADIO PRAGUE BROADCASTS IN ENGLISH DAILY: 
AFRICA AND ASIA (55-minute programme) 


at: 1530 GMT (2100 IST) repeated at 

1730 GMT (2300 IST) in the 49, 41, 31 and 16 metre bands. 
ASIA and the PACIFIC AREA (three-hour programmes) 
at: 0730 GMT (1300 IST) repeated at 


0830 GMT (1400 IST) (0830 GMT to 0930 GMT) in the 25, 19 & 13 m. 
bands. (On Saturdays and Sundays) 


1430 GMT (2000 IST) in the 49, 41, 31, 25, 19, 16 & 13 m. bands. 


Our daily programmes include news bulletins, a review of the Czechoslovak 
press, commentaries on events at home and abroad, special features such as 
reports on Science and Technology, Health and Medicine, Economics, Sports, 
Youth, Culture in Czechoslovakia. DX and Listeners’ Clubs, Philately News with 


offers of the latest Czechoslovak First Day Covers, Question and Answer. 


programmes. Write for OSL verification cards, broadcasting schedules, printed 
material about Czechoslovakia, etc. to:— 


‘The Afro-Asian Service. of RADIO PRAGUE 


~ Post Box No. 5217, SE 
New Delhi-110 021. ; 
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Constitution 
and 
Civil Liberties 


GOBINDA MUKHOTY 


Ween Putna Rakshasi (Putna the Demoness) visited 
infant Krishna, she came in the guise of a 
beautiful: woman, displaying affected affection for 
little Krishna. But her real purpose was to Kill 
Krishna, at the behest of Kansa, the all-powerful 
cruel King of Mathura. Similarly, the Indian Consti- 
tution, with its Preamble and Chapters on Funda- 
mental Rights and Directive Principles, gives a false 
impression that democratic rights of the people and 
civil liberties will not and cannot be curtailed. With- 
in it, it contains seeds of immense arbitrary power, 
‘which an authoritarian person, like ‘king Kansa, 
can use against citizens of this country, with impunity. 

Look at the preamble. It says: 

“We, the people of India, having solemnly resolved to consti- 


tute India into. a Sovereign Socialist Secular Democratic 
Republic and to secure to all its citizens: 


Justice, social, economic and political; 
Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; 
Equality of status and of opportunity; 

and to promote among them all 


Fraternity assuring the dignity of the individual and the 
unity and integrity of the nation; 

In our: Constituent Assembly this twenty-sixth day of 
November, 1949, do hereby adopt, enact and give to ourselves 
this Constitution’. - . 

Noble sentiments, expressed in Queen’s English! 
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Under Articles 14, 15, 16, 19, 20 and 21, equality 
before Law, prohibition of discrimination on grounds 
of religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth, equality 
of opportunity in matters of public employment, pro- 
tection of rights regarding freedom of speech, freedom 
of assembly, etc., “protection in respect of conviction 
for offences”, protection of life and personal liberty, 
etc., have been assured. Articles 226 and 32 give 
assurance to the citizen that if such rights are vio- 
lated, then the citizen has a right to move the High 
Court or the Supreme Court by appropriate pro- 
ceedings. The founding fathers did not cry halt even 
after this. 

With immense compassion for the teeming, starving 
millions (then 50 per cent of the people lived below 
the poverty line and now — in spite of, or perhaps 
because of, ‘honest’ effort of 33 years by the politi- 


‘cians to eradicate poverty, under-poverty-line per- 


centage has gone up to 66) and loving care, they 
incorporated in the Constitution the Directive Prin- 
ciples of State Policy, whereby the State shall strive 
to promote the welfare of the people by securing and 


‘protecting as effectively as it may a social order in 


which justice, social, economic and political ‘‘shall 
inform all the institutions of the national life”, and 
the State further will strive to minimise the inequali- 
ties in income and endeavour to eliminate inequalities 
in status, facilities and opportunities, not only 
amongst individuals but also amongst groups of 
people residing in different areas or engaged in differ- 
ent vocations. Not only that, it says in Article 39 
that the State shall, in particular, direct its policy 
towards securing that the ownership and control of 
the material resources of the community are so 
distributed as best to subserve the common good;.that 
the operation of the economic system does not result 
in the concentration of wealth and means of produc- 
tion to the common detriment. Article 39A aspires 
for equal justice to all and free legal aid to the 
indigent. . 

The above is like the beautiful facade of Putna 
Rakshasi, which has enamoured even the no-nonsense 
Judges of the highest Court of the land, so much so 
that all of them went into ecstasy when describing the 
implications of Chapters III and IV. To quote the 
present Chief Justice: “Our Constitution aims at 
bringing about a synthesis between ‘Fundamental 
Rights’ and the ‘Directive Principles of State Policy’, 
by giving to the former a pride of place and to the 
latter a place of permanence. Together, not indivi- 
dually, they form the core of the Constitution. To- 
gether, not individually, they constitute its true con- 
science’. Mark the words: ‘true conscience’. 
According to the Chief Justice, simple ‘conscience’ 
will not do. 

But one look at Schedule 7, List 3 at Fntry 3 will 
convince a discerning citizen that all is not well in 
“the State of Denmark”. It gives power under the 
Concurrent List to both Union and State Govern- 
ments to legislate for ‘‘preventive detention for reasons 
connected with the security of a State, the mainten- 
ance of public order, or the maintenance ‘of supplies 
and services essential to the community; persons sub- 
jected to such detention.” The ‘benign’ Article 22 of 
the Fundamental Rights Chapter not only allows pre- 
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Véntive detention, but also finds merit in non-dis- 
closure of grounds to the detained persons if the 
detaining authority “considers (the same) to be 
against the public interest to disclose.” 

Then in Articles 352 to 360, there are Emergency 
provisions by which the President, by a proclama- 
tion, can declare Emergency, when even the truncated 
Fundamental Rights, as are mentioned above, can be 
totally suspended. In addition, under Article 368, the 
Constitution can be amended, lock, stock and barrel, 
by parliament. 

Article 368(4) was a gemi brought about by the 
42nd Amendment. It says: “No amendment of this 
Constitution (including the provisions of Part III) 
made or purporting to have been made under this Arti- 
cle [Whether before or after the commencement of 
Section 55 of the Constitution (Forty-second Amend- 
ment) Act, 1976] shall be called in question in any 
court on any ground”. But suppose you are a doubting 
Thomas. The Chief Justice’s ‘true conscience’ theory 
is still haunting you and you can’t still believe that 
less than 800 persons can change a democracy of 693 
million to a monarchy. > 


For your benefit and “removal of doubts” about ` 


the all-pervading power of parliament, it is laid down 
in Article 368(5): “It is hereby declared that there 
shall be no limitation whatever on the constituent 
power of Parliament to amend by way of addition, 
variation or repeal the provisions of this Constitu- 
tion under this Article.” In addition, under Articles 
371-A, 371-B, 371-C and 371-F, special provisions 
are allowed in respect of the Statés of Nagaland, 
Assam, Manipur, Hill Areas and Sikkim, whereby 
Governors of the respective States are given extra- 
ordinary powers and “‘special responsibility” with 
respect to “law and order”. The Governor’s “indivi- 
dual judgement” is supreme in respect of law and 
order in these States and this unbridled power of life 
and death over the citizens is given to one individual 
under our democratic Constitution. 

From the above, a discerning citizen can see that 
he has only paper rights and even such paper rights 
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can be taken away by a strong Executive, when it 
feels inclined to do so: As a matter of fact, from the 
very birth of the Constitution in 1950, there have 
been Preventive Detention Acts in this country, with 
a respite of one-year-and-a-half, during 1969 to 1971, 
when Indira Gandhi, the then Prime Minister, did 
not have the requisite majority in parliament to pass 
such an Act. Whether it be benevolent Neliru, meek 
Lal Bahadur Shastri, ‘Garibi’ Hatao’ and ‘Indira Lao 
Desh Bachao’ slogan mongering charismatic Indira 
Gandhi, urine-drinking but yet puritan Morarji Desai 
or Bhakta Hanuman’s Shri Ram, Haldhar Charan 
Singh—all used Preventive Detention Acts, obviously 
for the “democratic” administratiion of this country, 
as if ordinary laws of the country, like the Criminal 
Procedure Code, Sections 107, 109, 110, 144, 151 of 
the Indian Penal Code, Sections 153, 153A, 153B of 
the Goonda Act, Weights and Measures Act, Cus- 
toms Act, Essential Commodities Act, Essential 
Services Maintenance Act, Foreign Exchange Regul- 
ation Act, COFEPOSA and other similar Acts, are 
not enough to contain law and order as well as eco- 
nomic offences. f 
Throughout India’s independent history, taking 
advantage of these extraordinary Articles of the 
Constitution, the rulers, at the Centre as well as in 
the States, have passed various Acts, curtailing civil 
liberties completely. Innumerable such Acts and 
Ordinances have been passed, — for example, the 
PD Act, 1950 (piloted by the. indefatigable fighter 
for freedom, who had two “sleepless nights” before 
he introduced this Bill — Sardar Patel), the Defence 


‘of India Rules (1962), West Bengal Prevention of 


Foreign Activities Act, 1970, Maintenance of Internal 
Security Act, 1971 (placed in the 9th Schedule, the 
Sanctum Sanctorum of the Indian Constitution), . 
Preventive Detention Acts and Ordinances in Jammu 
& Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat and recently Maharashtra. On September 
22, 1980, the President promulgated the National 
Security Ordinance (which has since been passed by 
both Houses of Parliament and consented to by the 
President) ostensibly to detain any person to prevent 
him from acting against the defence or security of 
the country. Its scope of mischief, according to 
Preventive Detention Act watchers, is much wider 
than that of the dreaded MISA. In addition, perhaps, 
“to uphold” the Fundamental Rights of the people, 
there are also Special Acts like the Andhra Pradesh 
Suppression of Disturbances Act, 1948, the Armed 
Forces (Special Power) Regulations of 1958, the 
Nagaland Security Regulation of 1962 and the Assam 
Maintenance of Public Order Act of 1953. 

_ The Janata Party, before coming to power in 1977, 
declared in its manifesto that laws like MISA and PD 
Act were “a betrayal of the testament of -faith that 
the founding fathers bequeathed to the péople” and 
“these laws were the culmination of a conspiracy to 
devalue democracy”. But before the ink was dry, in 
December 1977, the Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Amendment) Act 1977 was introduced by Charan 
Singh incorporating Preventive Detention in the 
Criminal Procedure Code and making the same an 
‘ordinary’ law of the land. Morarji Desai on Novem- 
ber 11, 1978, told the Chief Ministers that Preventive 
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Détention Acts were essential to maintain law and 
order in the States and advised them to bring in such 
legislation in their States. As late as October 15, 
1979, even the caretaker Prime Minister introduced 
the Preventive Detention Ordinance, under Section 
'8(2) of which the authorities did not have to give the 
ground of detention to the person detained on the 
plea that such disclosure was against public interest; 
and under Section 14(2) the revocation or expiry of a 
detention order did not bar the making of a fresh 
detention order against,the same person where ‘fresh’ 
facts had arisen after the date of revocation or expiry. 
On Indira Gandhi’s return to power, this Ordinance 
was promptly made into an Act. 

Some examples from the Preventive Detention Acts 
and the Special Regulations will show how. atrocious 
and anti-people these powers are. 

The Armed Forces (Special Power) Regulation of 
1958 (Regulation 2 of 1958): 

4 (1): Any Commissioned Officer, Warrant Officer 
or Non-Commissioned Officer not below the rank of 
Havildar of the Armed Forces may, in a disturbed 
area, (a)-if he is of the opinion that it is necessary so 
to do for the maintenance of public order, after giving 
such due warning as he may consider necessary, fire 
upon or otherwise use force even to the causing of 
death, against any person who is acting in contraven- 
tion of any law or order for the time being in force 
in the disturbed area prohibiting the assembly of five 
or more persons; etc; (c) arrest, without warrant, any 
person, who has committed a cognisable offence or 
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for durable and attractive fabrics 


the bombay dyeing 


against whom a reasonable suspicion exists that he 
has committed or is about to commit a cognizable 
offence and may use force as may be necessary to 
effect the arrest; (d) enter and search without warrant 
any premises to make any such arrest, etc. 

(6) No prosecution, suit or other legal proceedings 
shall be instituted, except with the previous sanction 
of the Central Government, against any person in 
respect of anything done or purported to be done in 
exercise of the powers conferred by the Regulation. 

Under Regulation 5 of 1962, otherwise known as 
the Nagaland Security Regulation, 1962, Rule 5(a), 


‘the Governor may order the removal of all residents 


from one area of Nagaland to another area and they 
have to leave their hearth and home without any 
demur or protest. Only Mohammed bin Tughlaq, in 
known history, wielded such power. 

Preventive Detention Acts, which are prevalent 
now in most parts of India, have almost similar arbi- 
trary powers given to the Executive. Such powers 
have been and are being misused and abused. 

That this power has been misused for political 
purposes has been pointed out by Amnesty Inter- 
national, Justice Shah of the Shah Commission, Jus- 
tice Gupta.of the Maruti Commission of Enquiry, 
Justice Reddy, and others. 

Amnesty International, in its Report of 1977, has 
observed: “The MISA and the Defence of India 
Rules in particular, had been used extensively to 
detain peaceful opponents of the Government, after 
the declaration of National State of Emergency on 
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June 26, 1976”. It further said: “Precisely how many 
political prisoners have been detained without trial 
during the Emergency is not known. However, official 
statistics published by the new Government showed 
that 34,630 people had been detained under.the MISA 
during the State of Emergency. (This figure excludes 
thousands of political prisoners detained and charged 
under the Defence and Internal Security of India 
Rules). Of these, 6,244 were held under the ordinary 
provisions of tlie Act, but the vast majority, that is, 
28,386, were held under the Emergency provision of 
the MISA Article 16A, which permitted a political 
detainee to be held without even being informed of 
the grounds for arrest.” 

The Shah Commission in its Report Volume JI 
said: 

“The Commission has by now a comprehensive view of the 
excesses committed in Delhi... the callousness with which 
arrests were ordered on false allegations to serve personal or 
party objective, and with a view to smother protest, the manner 
in.which the statutory provisions governing detention, con- 
firmation of detention and review of the detention orders were 
honoured in their breach ... the ease with which established 
administrative procedures and conventions were subverted for 
the benefit of individuals, who had contacts at the ‘right 
places,’ 

“Shri Sushil Kumar (the then District Magistrate’of Delhi) 
said that he had issued 67 detention orders on the night bet- 
ween June 25-26, 1975. This was done merely on the basis of 


' a list of names of persons required to be detained under MISA 


furnished by Shri’ K.S. Bajwa, Superintendent of Police, CID, 
Delhi Police. Shri Sushil Kumar had no material before him 
except this list at the time of the issue of detention orders 
under MISA. This was contrary to Section 3 of the Main- 
tenance of Internal Security Act which requires that the detain- 
ing authority must satisfy himself on the basis of the material 
placed before him that the detention of the individual is neces- 
sary to prevent the individual from acting in the manner set 
out in Section 3. Shri Sushil Kumar had recourse to this 
procedure which was illegal, because of pressure upon him.” 

“Shri Sushil Kumar admitted before the Commission that 
the procedure followed in Delhi with regard to the detention 
orders under MISA was not in consonance with the ‘provisions 
of the law”, : 

“Forging of records, fabrication of grounds for detention, 
ante- dating of detention orders, the callousness with which the 
request of the detenu for revocation of orders of detention or 
even parole were ignored; in short, the manner in which the 
large majority of these persons were incarcerated for the only 
fault, viz., dissent or suspected dissent from the views of the 
centres of power, should be a warning to every thinking 
man...” 


Other Reports have been no less sparing in their 
comments about the atrocities committed on citizens 
under these extraordinary laws. 

What is the character of Preventive Detention? It 
has been defined by the Supreme Court of India in 
1950 in Gopalan’s case in the following terms: 


“Preventive Detention means no offence is proved nor any 
charge formulated and the justification is suspicion or reason- 


- „able probability and not criminal conviction which can be 


warranted by legal evidence.” 


Justice Mahajan said: ‘‘Preventive Detention Laws 
are repugnant to a democratic Constitution and they 
cannot be found to exist in any of the democratic 
countries of the world.” 

The view of the Supreme Court about the charac- 
ter of Preventive Detention has not since changed, 
and as late as September 10, 1980, the Supreme 
Court of India observed in Mahendra Chorlia’s case: 
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“The power of Preventive Detention is a draconian power 
justified only in the interest of public security and order and 
it is tolerated in a free society as a necessary evil”. ? 

«Power to detain without trial is an extraordinary power 
constituting an encroachment of personal liberty and it is the 
solemn duty of Courts to ensure that this power is exercised 
in accordance with the requirements of the Constitution and 
the Law.” 


The Court further said: 


“The Courts should always lean in favour of upholding 
personal liberty, for it is one of the: most cherished values of 
mankind; it is one of the pillars of a free democratic society. 


- “The Constitution has, therefore, while conceding the power 


` of Preventive Detention, provided procedural safeguards with 


a view to protecting the citizen against arbitrary and unjusti- 
fied invasion of personal liberty and the Courts have always 
zealously tried to uphold and enforce the safeguards”. 

Have the Courts really been so ‘zealous’ through- 
out, as the Supreme Court is claiming in September 
1980? If they were, how-could they give a judgment 
on April 28, 1976 (Shukla vs ADM, Jabalpur) dec- 
laring that Habeas Corpus was not available tò the 
citizens of this country during Emergency? How 
could Justice Chandrachud, the present Chief Justice 
of India, write: ““Counsel after counsel expressed the 
fear that during the Emergency, the Executive may 
whip and strip and starve the detenu and if this be 
our judgement, even shoot him down. Such misdeeds 
have not tarnished the record of free India and I 


have a diamond-bright and diamond-hard hope that 


such things will never come to pass.” Justice Beg, 
the then Chief Justice, said in the same judgement: 
“We understand that the care and concern bestowed 
by the State authorities upon the welfare of detenus, 
who are well-housed, well-fed and well-treated, is 
almost maternal.” 

This ‘certificate’ to the administration by two 
seniormost judges of the Supreme Court was un- 
warranted and, to say the least, in bad taste, more so 
when, on a pointed query from Justice Khanna, 
Niren De, the then Attorney-General of India; con- 
ceded that even if the detenu was tortured, shot dead 
or starved to death, no remedy was available to him. 
The Judges take a Constitutional oath to dispense 
justice ‘without fear or favour’. But this certificate 
coupled with several Supreme Court Judges’ congra- 
tulatory letter to the present Prime Minister, after 
she was returned to power, goes to show that at least 
some members of the highest judiciary are too 
human. What a pity! In times of crises, when life and 
liberty of the citizen are threatened, where will the 
citizen go to seek justice? 

Therefore, whatever the Judges say now, in .times 
of crises, neither the Judges nor the Constitution ‘will 
come to the rescue of the citizen, whose voice is 
stifled, who is beaten up, tortured, starved and put 
behind bars, under the Preventive Detention provi- 
sions, allowed by our glorious Constitution. i 

But, in spite of the above, all is not lost. If the 
citizens are united and alert against authoritarianism, 


no power on earth can take away civil liberties. As ` 


Learned Hand has said: “Liberty lies in the hearts‘of 
men and women; when it dies there, no Constitution, 
no Law, no Court can save it; no Constitution, no 
Law, no Court can even do much to save it. While 
it lies there it needs no Constitution, no Law, no 
Court to save it.” 0O 
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Police Reform 
only 
A Distant Dream? 


K.F. RUSTAMII 


Perhaps the principal barrier to reform is that know- 
ledge of the actual workings of the system of criminal 
justice is not widespreaa in the community or even in the 
legal profession. The public generally tends to have a 
Perry Mason image — clouded but not dispelled by 
Personal contact with traffic courts. Law students read 
appellate opinions, which dealin the main with serious 
crimes that were handled through traditional procedures 
of trial and conviction. Lawyers generally, aside from 
the few actually involved in criminal work, are almost 
as ill-informed as members of the public. 

— Edward L Barrett Jr. 


T™ Bihar blindings have brought to the surface 

apprehensions in the minds of men regarding the 
possibility of violence and the unfair methods that 
may be used in controlling it. In the cities serious 
crime and disorder are feared as a distant possibility, 
but these are a harsh reality in the rural areas of 
some States. : 

Why have we been so slow over police reform? 
Why is it that the force. continues to use wrong 
methods? Is it because we do not have the right 
ideas? Is it because we have deliberately abandoned 
every reform attempt since the 1902 Police Commis- 
sion on the excuse that resources are not available? 
One of the main reasons, however, is that we have 
' never appreciated the importance of a good police 
system in a democratic set-up. In fact our approach 
to-the entire subject of justice has been casual and 
disinterested. 

It may be pertinent to examine at the outset the 
many attempts at reform that have been made from 
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time to time, and find out why each one failed in our 
country. 

They say that there is nothing like a good fright to 
make the Government work. After the uprising of 
1857, the expenditures incurred were so serious, and 
the fear of another revolt was so real, that the 
British Government quickly constituted a Royal Com- 
mission in 1860. Its charter was to reduce the “native 
army’ and to set up a police force on the pattern 
of Sir Charles Napier’s organisation for Sind which, 
in turn, was modelled after the Irish Constabulary. 
The unique feature of this First Commission’s work 
was the rapidity with which the reforms were imple- 
mented. The total period taken was less than six 
months, from the date the formulations were received 
from London to the time the report was made, 
accepted and implemented. 

One good result of the First Commission was that 
the zamindars were relieved of their liability of 
enforcing the law, which was commuted for a 
payment of enhanced revenue. The land-owners had 


` grossly abused the authority entrusted to them for 


that purpose. “They extorted and amassed wealth, 
which was dissipated in a jealous rivalry of magnifi- 
cent pageantry. The weapons which were intended 
for the enemies only of the State were turned against 
the State itself, and against each other, and were used 
for plans of personal aggrandisement, mutual revenge 
or public plunder. It was sometimes with difficulty 
that the regular or standing army of the State could 
restrain the insolence, or subdue the insubordination, 
of these intestine rebels and robbers.” 

Power now lay with the ‘darogas’ but they alse 
misused it. Towards the end of the last century not 
only did crime increase but the complaints of oppres- 
sion and corruption became so widespread that the 
British Government suggested to the Provincial Gov- 
ernments as early as 1888 to hold a comprehensive 
enquiry into the functioning of the entire police 
system. Most of the Provincial Governments, except 
Bengal, were opposed to this proposal and deprecated 
any comprehensive and elaborate enquiry. It is 
interesting to note that their attitude was almost on 
the same lines as what the State Governments would 
have today. Successive Viceroys stressed the need for 
improving the police emoluments but did not succeed. 

Lord Curzon, who became Viceroy in 1899, 
remarked: 

“I am very much disquieted with the rumours which reach 
me from all quarters as to the gross corruption and inefficiency 
of the Native Police. This is an old cry, which I have no doubt 
has been dinned by every Viceroy into the ears of every 
Secretary of State for 70 years....But the evil appears to have 
swollen in recent years,... The Native Press is even more loud 
in denunciation of the Native Police than are the English news- 


papers, and I feel confident that I shall have, before Jong, to 
take it up and see whether any reforms are possible.’’ 


Lord Curzon was supported in his efforts by John 
Woodburn, Lt.-Governor of Bengal, in December 
1901, who remarked: 


“The evil is essentially in the investigating staff. It is dis- 
honest and it is tyrannical...It is essential for a real reform that 
there should bea bold increase in the wages of staff which 
wields so great a power, and in the more careful supervision of 


` their work. This entails an expenditure which it was impossible 


to propose in the condition of imperial and Provincial finances 
of recent years...the improvement of the police must, in the 
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interests of the people and of good government, take preced- 
ence of every other project.” 

Accordingly, at the instance of Lord Curzon, the 
Second Police Commission was constituted in 1902. 
The Secretary of State agreeing with Lord Curzon 
remarked, “There is no part of our administration 
which so urgently requires an overhaul as the 
policing.” . 

If the recommendations of the Second Police Com- 
mission had been accepted, it is likely that many of 
the disabilities that the police suffer from today 
would have been avoided. The main themes of the 
Second Police Commission’s report was that the 
number of investigating officers should be increased, 
wages made more attractive, and improvements made 
in methods of investigation and supervision over 
work. Since times were easier and the shocks of war 
or serious unrest were not there, all the proposals 
were watered down and the basic change suggested 
by the Commission of introducing more Sub-Inspec- 
tors into the system was discarded. To this date 
many of the defects, such as non-registration of 
crime; can be traced to the short-sighted decisions 
taken by one anonymous civilian who. felt that the 


expenditure on police was unlikely to give the return | 


that the Commission had envisaged. a 

Fortunately, the recommendations that criminal 
investigation departments should be, established in 
each State and the Thuggee and Dacoity Department 
converted into the Intelligence Bureau were accepted, 
One other important recommendation made by the 
Commission — relaxation of the District Magistrate’s 
control over the Superintendent of Police — was 
also rejected by the Government. aa 

While the report of the Second Police Commission 
was being implemented, the partition of Bengal was 
announced, and that led to a serious outbreak of 
violence in the undivided State. Good policing was 
not considered as important as the suppression of 
terrorism. The main concern of the Government was 
the development of the intelligence agency to counter- 
act revolutionary violence. The non-violent nature, 
of the independence movement created new strains, 
but once again police reform was not considered 
advisable as it was felt that the fear of the ‘Raj’ 
would decrease if any steps were-taken to modernise 
the police. 

Since Independente, from 1953, the IGs’ Confer- 
ence repeatedly stressed each time that a Police 
Commission should be appointed to examine the 
problems of policing which had diversified a great 
deal after World War II and the establishment of 
the Republic. The Fundamental Rights, the constitu- 
tional safeguards provided to the minorities and 
weaker sections as well as the basic concepts of 
democracy had changed the duties, responsibilities 
and ethos of the police. The democratic society 
which we had established required a different type of 
policing, particularly when the stresses and strains of 
political conflict came out in the streets in the shape 
of flagrant defiance of democratic laws. The restruc- 
. turing of the police in terms of management, the 
- upgrading of the Constabulary, the revision of func- 

tions and objectives had become imperative. Each 

time, however, the recommendations of the [Gs’ 
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Conference were examined in the Home and Law 
Ministries‘ and scotched on the ground that policing 
was a State subject and such a Commission could not 
be appointed. 

It is amazing how legality can be overruled by the 
very men who raise it. Suddenly after the trouble in 
the PAC in Uttar Pradesh, when Indira- Gandhi 
agreed to the establishment of a Police Commission, 
all the legalities suddenly vanished at the instance of 
the very people who had created them. This time it 
was the bureaucracy that resisted the appointment of 
a Police Commission on the excuse that such a step 
would take too long and instead all that was necessary 
was to have only a Police Committee which would go 
into all aspects and report within three months. Two 
or three meetings of the Committee were. held, during 
which it made only some peripheral formulations to 
improve morale, and then, alas, this body passed into 
oblivion. 

The reluctance of the Centre to study policing on 
a national basis gave a blow to the uniformity and 
integrity of a system which had been developed ever 
since the First Police Commission. In the meantime 
almost all the States set up their own commissions but ` 
it was difficult for them to prescribe a new system 
which would break the legal and structural uniformity 
which was one of the hallmarks of the Indian Police 
System nursed by our Constitution. The limitations 
of these State Commissions were obvious, yet they 
laboured and produced reports of extraordinary com- 
petence. What happened thereafter? Not one recom- 
mendation in States like Bihar or Madhya Pradesh 
was acted upon in full. Uttar Pradesh, which had 
the distinction of setting up three Police Commissions, 
has been no less tardy in implementing any of the 
recommendations made. The Second Commission’s 
recommendations of UP were mercifully destroyed 
ina fire that broke out in Uttar Pradesh Police 
Headquarters in May 1975, with the result that no 
assessment of the extent of implementation could be 
made. Some States, notably Punjab, Maharashtra 
and Tamil Nadu did give weight to the recommenda- 
tions, and Delhi was fortunate in that only 66 of its 
350 recommendations were rejected. The Delhi 
Police Commission had made a piteous appeal: ~ 

“Any attempt to whittle down these recommendations or 
shear off a part here and a part there willso much impair the 
validity and efficacy of our remedial measures as to render 
them ineffective”. ; 2 

Nevertheless, during the 1950s and 1960s, a good 
deal of police reform was initiated and implemented 
— despite difficulties — owing to the support given 
to B.N. Mullik (then Director of the Intelligence 
Bureau) by the Home Minister and the Prime 
Minister personally. Modernisation programmes 
were initiated at the instance of senior police officers, 
training schools started, the Forensic Science Labora- 
tories and Institutes opened, and we seemed to be well 
set for modernisation. All the dynamism was lost as 
soon as Mullik left. The institutions which he started 
are now in such a serious state of decay that they 
require massive reform themselves. 

Meanwhile, the inadequacies of the police in deal- 
ing with communal and other situations were produc- 
ing a certain amount of anxiety in Government. 


MAINSTREAM 
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Jayaprakash Narayan had advised in 1977 that the 
dilemmas of policemen regarding illegal-orders must 
be sorted out. Thereafter, the then Home Minister, 
Ch Charan Singh, who was informed by Srinivasa- 
varadan, Home Secretary, of how much the need for 
a Police Commission existed and how much support 
there was for the idea, made the-announcement in 
Parliament about instituting the present Third Police 
Commission. 

Collecting staff, getting accommodation and so on 
proved more difficult than expected, and the Third 
Police Commission began its work in earnest towards 
the middle of 1978. Five reports have been submitted 
to the Government and two remain. The subjects 
considered are numerous. Some of them are: the 
constabulary, machinery for redressal of grievances 
of police personnel, interference in the working of 


“the police and political pressure, gram nyayalayas, 


police and the weaker sections of society, corruption, 
agrarian problems, Indian Police Service, yardsticks, 
police hierarchy, armed police, accountability, perfor- 
mance appraisal, communal riots, etc. 

One of the most important recommendations of the 
Third Police Commission is regarding the insulation 
of the police from pressures of various types — 
notably political and bureaucratic. It would be wrong 
to say that this implies that political control over the 
police would be relaxed. This is not what it means 
even by implication. There are Police Commissions in 
almost every democracy. Japan, which has developed 
the best police system in the world, has a commission 
of this type. Has political control in Japan not been 
improved because of it? 

It takes years for ideas on reforms to emerge and 
it takes many more years for them to be implement- 
ed. In the UK, police reforms began with Robert 
Peel, who in 1832 introduced the Metropolitan Police 
Act and gave London an efficient police system, 
largely based on Samuel Romilly’s studies on crime 
and criminology. Preceding this great event of police 
reform were a series of riots arising out of widespread 
distress. About that time occurred the ‘Massacre of 
Peterloo? wherein, at a vast meeting of 80,000 
men and women the yeomanry lost their nerve and 
dashed into the crowd, spurring their horses and 
flourishing their sdbres. Eleven persons were killed 
and several hundreds were wounded. Government 
seemed to think that the only answer to this was 
severe laws. In the end it was Robert Peel who show- 
ed that laws did not matter as much as the right 
type of men to deal with situations calmly and with 
a minimum use of force. Since then, at regular inter- 
vals, Commission after Commission has gone into 
the working of the police in UK, and even today one 
is in session. The police in the UK today is the pro- 
duct of 150 years of regular examination and reform. 

The reform movement in the USA started dramati- 
cally on a cold winter day in New York in February 
1892. The Rev Charles H. Parkhurst delivered a 
blistering sermon on the incompetence and corruption 
of the city police department and its collusion with 
the Democratic Party machine — the Tammany Hall 
— that controlled New York. A first-class political 
controversy developed, and, as often happens in such 
cases, the very fact of police collusion caused the 
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upset of the party in the election. Thus came the term 
‘Tammany Hall’ to indicate police-politician col- 
lusion. 

Both in the UK and the USA, police reform has 
been difficult and time-consuming. 

How many of the Third Police Commission’s re- 
commendations will be accepted by the Government 
of India it is difficult to say. Perhaps this report too 
will be put on the shelf or left for noting by persons 
who know nothing about the subject on extensive 
files. For those who are past-masters of all the tricks 
of the trade, the best way to postpone a burning 
issue is to appoint one committee after another to 
examine proposals which have already becn made 
after considerable examination. The truth is that 
Police Commissions, like judicial enquiries, are ap- 


. pointed mainly to take the heat away from police 


failures. This time, however, there is an added risk 
and a grave peril. In making the recommendations 
we have been concerned about the possibilities of 
large-scale trouble and unrest, particularly in the 
tural areas. This is a reality today which we will 
neglect at our cost. No amount of penny-pinching or 
watering down of the Third Commission’s recommen- 
dations will help if the cost of putting out fires is 
going to be extremely heavy. 

A second factor which inhibits police reform is 
the integrated nature of the criminal justice system. 
We tend to view the police in isolation. Yet no 
amount of police reform will produce results, if laws 
are based on prejudice and incorrect data, if decisions 
in courts are delayed, if jail sentences are indiscri- 
minately given, if undertrials are forgotten, and — 
above all — if the legislatures and the media do not 
help to find solutions to this very complex problem 
of crime and its prevention. 

Another factor which we have to reckon with is 
that we have always been weak in implementation, 
whether it be in the field of policies or energy or 
policing or food distribution. There is no dearth of 
ideas, but everybody seems to lose interest in the 
issues as soon as the vital phase is entered of execu- 
tion of plans on the ground in accordance witha 
time-bound programme. 

In the end, let it be said loud and clear that any 
attempt to put a block in the way of police reform 
— or to whittle down the Third Police Commission’s 
recommendations which area total package — will 
imperil the security of the Republic. Politicians of 
today, in whose hands the people of India have 
placed their destiny, must realise that our effort is 
not to reduce their stature but to enhance it. We 
want them to be the spokesmen of the pocr, the 
heart-throb of the afflicted, the voice of those who 
have become the victims of dacoity and unbridled 
communal violence. Their responsibility is far more 
than the sum total of that of every citizen in the land. 
In fact their accountability — in a poor and deve- 
loping country like ours, groping for a socio-economic 
break-through — is indeed supreme; because history 
will squarely blame them if violence breaks out in an 
uncontrolled manner affecting our national interests. 
In an overcrowded land with complex problems, 
will we be able to face the future with confidence 
if insecurity haunts us even in broad daylight? © 
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to know the land and culture of Hungarian people 


VISIT 
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Hungarian Travel Magazine 
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Trade Union News 


Famous journals on medicine, ‘technology, maths, science, 
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of Sciences. 
Special programmes for children/exhibitions and film shows/ 
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Regular film shows 


* Award winning films produced by renowned 
Hungarian directors. 


Regular Hungarian classes for Indian Students 


For further information contact: Tel: 374497, 371152 
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T# early years of Jawaharlal Nehru’s administra- 
tion of India’s foreign policy have beenxsubjected 
to detailed critical analysis in several quarters; from 
the fairly extensive reporting at the time in the Indian 
press and to a lesser degree abroad and reactions in 
the great decision-making centres of the world which 
are partially available now because of the 30 years’ 
rule, we can recapture the surprise, indignation and 
final acceptance of an unexpectedly rebellious or at 
least non-conformist point of view which denied itself 
the easier advantages accruing from fulsome support 
of policies of any single one of the major powers. 
Non-alignment as a phrase was still in the future 
but the concept of withdrawal and detachment from 
the entanglements of power blocs was familiar 
enough; there had been ‘in the inter-war years the 
examples of post-Wilsonian America and Soviet 
Russia in its pre-League phase. More recently, the 
refusal of the Congress to join the war effort of the 
Allies while appreciating the motives behind that 
effort had made many in this country appreciative of 
the nuances of non-involvement. Nehru himself had 
beén known to quote with approval George Washing- 
ton’s farewell admonition against entangling alliances. 
There was a certain feeling of satisfaction also, in this 
assertion of independence after the formal attainment 
of freedom in areas of activity till then closed to a 
colony. 
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It would be arbitrary to separate a specific period 
in Nehru’s long career as Prime Minister for a study 
of the beginnings of non-alignment. By the middle 
of the fifties the battle-lines were drawn in the cold 


` war and the refusal to stand up and be counted on 
_either side was a challenge to courage and not to 


intellectual subtlety or originality in foreign policy. 
Earlier, things were different. It would perhaps be 
useful if a detailed study could be made of the first 
five years of Nehru’s stewardship of India’s external 
relations, going back to the formation of the Interim 
Government in September 1946 and ending with the 
first sally of India into a major foreign policy pro- 
blem after the outbreak of the Korean War in 1950 
and the significantly muted reaction to Tibet the same 
year. This would enable us to appreciate a little 
better the specific personal contribution of Nehru and 
the objective global situation which necessarily limited 
his scope for action. 

Even though the world ‘non-alignment’ was not 
used, it is quite clear that Nehru’s foreign policy 
decisions failed to satisfy people in the country who 
would have been happier with a closer identification 
or alignment with Western world in the post-war 
division within the anti-fascist coalition. In those 
days there was little reasonable prospect for an alter- 
native alignment with a socialist bloc which was 
distant, hostile and suspicious of independent India.* 
Nehru’s refusal to endorse the various shifts and 
twists of policy which followed the disruption of the 
war-time alliance was profoundly unsatisfactory to 
right-wing Congressmen and the “‘failed-God” socia- 
lists; as for the Communists, they were preoccupied 
with the domestic confrontation and did not have 
much time to be charitable on mere foreign policy. 

Nehru’s carefully graduated and balanced references 
to the two emerging Super-Powers on the eve of his 
assumption of office have been often noted. This was 
perhaps his greatest single contribution at that his- 
toric moment. While this was true, in actual practice 
India’s greater bias of foreign policy attitudes was 
towards the former imperial power, Britain. The 
sympathy with the Labour Government, the goodwill 
which followed the granting of independence and the 
anxious insistence upon continuity which sometimes 
bordered on the irrational, made the whole Indian 
leadership and not merely Nehru place excessive 
emphasis on Britain as our primary partner in global 
diplomatic activities as well asa necessary link with 
both the Western and the Commonwealth countries. 
This special relationship with Britain, which was not 
merely acquiesced in but actively encouraged by the 
United States in the Marshall Plan and “Iron Cur- 
tain’ interlude with Truman and Ernest Bevin as its 
ptesiding deities, had seVeral aspects, of which not 
the least important were the shared defence arrange- 
ments and the Sterling Balance support to the Indian 
economy. 

All of this resulted in a generally comfortable tute- 
lary relationship. This has been seen in highly per- 
sonal terms in the Nehru-Mountbatten equation. It 
is, however, suggested that it was something much 
deeper than this and had an inevitable relationship 
with the way the severance of the imperial link had 
come about. Nehru was, in the beginning, a happy 
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- enough prisoner in this arrangement which appeared 
pleasant to him even though restricting severely 
India’s scope for independent activity. But his selec- 
tion of Cabinet colleagues from outside the Party on 
the ostensible grounds of efficiency showed a certain 
greater ease with conservative Right wing individuals 
than with his natural friends in the Left Wing of the 
National Movement; Shanmukham Chetty, C.D. 
Deshmukh, C.H. Bhabha and John Mathai rein- 
forced the conservative element in the Congress 
leadership. ; 

The subsequent emergence of India as a fully non- 
aligned power and the experiments with socialistic 
planning and the mixed economy have tended to 
push into the background this basically conservative, 
free enterprise, comfortable relationship which India 
- had in those days with the Bretton Woods monetary 

system and the United Nations arrangement with its 
heavy Western-dominated majority. What impelled 
Nehru into irritation with the assumptions of these 
arrangements was the bitterness of the resistance put 
up by the subsidiary colonial system in Asia even 
after India’s independence. There was no ideological 
element in this in the modern sense; his sympathy for 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang was almost 
complete; the Congress Medical Mission to Yenan 
"was merely a useful and pleasant memory. On the 
“round in India the rift between the Congress Gov- 
` ernment and the Communists widened rapidly after 
the Cominform was organised and the famous 
Zhdanov Declaration made the need for fighting the 
bourgeois governments in the newly independent 
countries the immediate task of the Communist 
parties in Asia. Both the CPSU and the CPC, the 
latter still fighting the Kuomintang, had little time 
Nehru’s protestations of genuine independence. 

The first three years of the new Government, there- 
fore, present a comparatively simple political picture 
of India identifying itself with the Western position 
on almost all the important issues in the United 
Nations and outside except in the case of the Dutch- 
Indonesian struggle. Here Nehru took the lead, but 
on essential factor was the benevolent attitude of the 
United States. In those early days, while the United 
States was anxious to preserve as much as possible all 
the economic interests of the former colonial powers, 
it was still very much in favour of decolonisation in 
Asia. 

The beginnings of non-alignment have thus to be 
seen in India’s disillusionment with the tardy response 

. of the former imperialist powers to the demands for 
independence from their colonies. This was affected 
by the possible emergence of Communism, also seen 
as a menace in a colony; Nehru was quite satisfied to 
go along with the continuation of the Colonial system 
asin Malaya. On the other hand, when circum- 
stances far beyond India’s control or even compre- 
hension brought about the change in China froma 
bourgeois to a socialist government, Nehru’s response 
was reasonably quick, but by no means fast enough, 
it should be recalled now, by Soviet standards. In 
October 1949, Nehru was touring the United States 
and he was attacked both in Moscow and Peking as 
someone belonging to the other side; within three 
months he had succeeded in persuading himself and 
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‘his colleagues to recognise Communist China; in fact, 


the first non-socialist country in Asia to do so after 
Burma. The interesting point is that even here, the 
change was made possible by Nehru’s picture of the 
Communist Party of China as a genuine and, there- 
fore, successful nationalist alternative to the Kuom- 
intang, and not so much an ideological rival. He had 
still not emerged from the long shadow of the Sino- 
Japanese conflict. Even the decisive reason behind 
his rejection of the Japanese Peace Treaty was the 
tefusal of the allies to associate China with that 
Treaty. 

On non-Asian issues where the problem of decolo- ' 
nisation was‘absent, Nehru generally adopted a pro- 
Western stand in those first yéars. He was surprisingly 
tolerant of the United Kingdom’s understanding with 
the West European Union under the Brussels Treaty. 


‘On other controversial issues like the Greek Civil 


War, Nehru was aligned with the West; an interesting 
example of the pro-Western slant in Indian foreign 
policy at that time was the infructuous contest with 
Ukraine for a Security Council seat in 1947. 

All this is important in any analysis of the evolu- 
tion of India’s policy on non-alignment. Non-alignment 
in the beginning was not so much a choice of policies 
between alternative competing blocs or ideologies but 
the assertion of autonomy in foreign relations by a 
former colony after the attainment of independence. 
After all it should not be forgotten that independ- 
ence, while semantically negative, indicates a positive 
power to act on one’s own without being subject to 
anyone else’s controlling influence. , Non-alignment 
also is similarly a positive and not a negative concept 
because it is alignment with another country or group 
of Sountries which diminishes freedom of action; 
non-alignment is the removal of that diminution. On 
the other related question of non-alignment between 
ideologies, Nehru, in the forties, was still very much 
a free enterprise democrat with fairly limited but 
clear ideas about planning in a country with scarce 
resources and a large population. The hostility of the 
Communist Party of India was psychologically related 
to traditional Stalinist doctrine about the greater 
danger to the class struggle from social democrats 
than from easily identifiable conservatives. Nehru 
was all the more dangerous because of his socialist 
rhetoric. i 

This attitude of wariness and suspicion towards 
Nehru and the Congress Government was reinforced 
by India’s decision to stayin the Commonwealth. 
However, when it was learnt that India was going to 
be a Republic, there seem to have been second 
thoughts. It is not possible to document this in detail 
without access to Socialist archives, but the last six 
months of 1949 and the weeks before inauguration 
of the Indian Republic can be seen in retrospect to 
have been a crucial transitional phase from hostility 
to accommodation. This was the period when, gradu- 
ally, very gradually, Soviet theoreticians extricated 
themselves from the position they had earlier accept- 
ed after the Zhdanov Declaration and the Calcutta 
Resolution that no collaboration with the ruling 
nationalistic circles in countries like India was pos- 
sible. This has been documented in Robert H., 
Donaldson’s Soviet Policy towards India, Ideology 
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and Strategy. It is fairly clear that one major factor 
behind this “‘change of heart” was the feeling of the 
Chinese Communists that their tactics of temporary 
coalitions with the right elements of national- bour- 
geoisie had succeeded in retrospect. There were, how- 
ever, indications on the other side also; the Chinese 
success in armed struggle indicated an alternative, pre- 
ferred strategy. Like Shao Chi, for example, claimed 
in December 4, that'an armed struggle for liberation 
had already begun in India. One day after the in- 
auguration of the Republic, the Cominform news- 
paper editorialised on January 27, 1950 and quoted 
Liu Shao Chi’s speech but significantly omitted India 
as an arena of the armed struggle’ while mentioning 
Vietnam, South Korea, Malaya, the Philippines, 
Indonesia and Burma. On India the editorial specific- 
ally stated that “the task of the Indian Communists, 
drawing on the experience of the national liberation 
movement in China and other countries, is, naturally, 
to strengthen the alliance of the working class with 
all the peasantry, to fight for the introduction of the 
urgently needed agrarian reform and....against the 
Anglo-American imperialists....and.. „the reactionary 
big bourgeoisie and feudal princes collaborating with 
them — to unite all classes, parties, groups and 
organisations willing to defend the national indepen- 
dence and freedom of India.” 

Apart from being a rejection of the Ranadive line, 
this indicated a subtle divergence of views between 
Peking and Moscow. It is difficult to come to definite 
conclusions on such sparce evidence but by March or 
April 1950 the Chinese also seem to have slowly 


come around to a slightly less hostile attitude towards 
India following India’s recognition of their Govern- 
ment. In the crucial first two months of 1950, how- 
ever, when the Soviet Union and China were working 
out the details of their future relationship and com- 
mon strategy during Mao’s visit to the Soviet Union, 
Moscow was beginning to revise its view of the 
Indian role in international affairs. The purported 
offer made by the Soviet Union to India in January 
1950 to have a Friendship Treaty supports this thesis. 

We are now very near the beginning of non- 
alignment in the subsequent, accepted sense, the per- 
ception by each bloc of India as not being totally 
identified with the other. It was a half-hearted, reluc- 
tant, tentative conclusion, forced upon the great 
Powers because it went against all their traditional 
ideas about the modes of behaviour of states, parti- 
cularly minor states. The developments which fol- 
lowed the Korean War demonstrated both to Moscow 
and to Peking that India did have a mind of its own 
and the courage to express that mind on prickly inter- 
national problems. It was, however, assumed, and 
rightly so, that this assertion of independence was from 
a member of the Western politico-economic continu- 
um. 

The role that India played in the first few months 
of the Korean War, especially during the episode in 
which she conveyed China’s warning about crossing 
the 38th Parallel has been extensively discussed. Two 
interesting aspects, however, may be noted here. 


India conveyed to the United States two proposals to 
solve the issue: the admission of Communist China 
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to the United Nations and the restoration of the 
pre-War situation on the ground in Korea by the 
Security Council with a complete quorum after the 
return of the Soviet Union to its deliberation. Chinese 
Communists had positively reacted; the Russians were 
not at all enthusiastic about the second proposal. This 
was confirmed within a few days by Stalin’s reply to 
the Indian initiative. 

George Kennan speculates that perhaps an oppor- 
tunity was missed because of the all-powerful influence 
of the China Lobby. If Communist China had been 
admitted, the Western Powers would not have been 
worse off because two vetos are not more potent than 
one, This was the first ever suggestion in Washington 
that a possible difference in tactics and emphasis, if 
not in policy and strategy between the two great 
Communist Powers was not merely the figment of the 
Indian imagination. 

Kennan was, however, in a minority of one and the 
opportunity was missed. A year earlier, in October 
1949, Nehru had told Acheson in Washington about 
the supreme importance of distinguishing between 
the Chinese and the Soviet varieties of Communism. 
The American was not impressed. 

By: the end of 1950, thus, India had emerged as a 
recognised independent force in international affairs. 
She had shown an ability to decide on her own on 
specific issues as between the recognised groupings 
as well as between major States within a particular 
group. It was also the first example of the exercise 
of non-Power influence in post-War relations. India 
under, Nehru and Yugoslavia under Tito which had 
also conspicuously distanced itself from the bloc to 
which it had originally belonged, were able to achieve 
weighty influence in the next 10 years as a result of 
their posture of non-alignment in the cold war. 

This episode again highlights the refusal to take 
the obvious for granted; what was obvious was that 
China and the Soviet Union were Communist allies. 
What Nehru refused to accept was the corollary of 
convergence in all areas of the city: in areas where 
their traditional national interests diverged their 
assessments and tactics also would diverge beneath 
the smooth pattern of ideological solidarity. 

This remarkable year also witnessed what, accor- 
ding to many Indians, was the first great defeat of 
India’s foreign policy and consequentially of her 
policy of non-alignment. The second inference is 
not always made but it is implied. The Tibet episode 
has been commented upon by most critics as an 
example of the failure of the Nehru approach. 
Sardar Patel, in his celebrated letter of November 
1950, speculated on the implications of China’s occu- 
pation of Tibet. It aroused the fiercest controversy 
_ which this country had seen on any foreign issue 
since Independence. The Socialists, the Jana Sangh, 
the conservatives in the Congress, all thought that 
India should have reacted much more belligerently 
instead of accepting the fait accompli. Without going 
into details, it is difficult to see what action Nehru with 
India’s shattered economy after the partition and an 
army still not fully weaned from the British influence 
could have taken. It is too often forgotten that India 
did react angrily but only in diplomatic terms; it is 
also forgotten how disinterested and unhelpful were 
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the reactions of governments everywhere on the ques- 
tion. The significance of the Tibetan episode in 1950, 
the reason why it was felt necessary by the Peking 
Government to enforce its writ at that particular 
moment is still obscure. One reason must have been 


.their distrust of the class character .of the Indian 


Government and its links with the United States. 
What is important to remember is that the Chinese 
Communist reaction in Tibet is in conformity with 
its actions in all parts of China as‘ it existed terri- 
torially under the Kuomintang Government. No 
Government in India would have been able to do 
what the British at the height of their power had been 
unable to do, to take pre-emptive action and to instal 
a friendly government in Tibet which would have 
resisted the Chinese on their own, the sort of retros- 
pective wisdom which an able and intelligent critic 
like D.P. Misra has manifested. 

There is no doubt that India-China relations for 
the next ten years were to be primarily related to the 
Tibet factor. It is also clear now that one aspect of 
this question has been the continuing failure of the 
Central Government in China until today to bring 


‘about social transformation in. the region which 


would bring about a new and more contemporary 
relationship between the Han and the Tibetan 
nationalities. The problem continues to be refractory: 
the fates of senior leaders like Teng Hsiao Ping are 
linked with the Tibetan question. No final assessment 
of Nehru’s foreign policy can be made without inves- 
tigating what more we could have done in that 
moment of dilemmas, and this investigation has to be 
necessarily incomplete and distorted without some 
knowledge of the discussions within the Chinese 
leadership. One thing is, however, certain that this 
particular episode has only an indirect relationship 
with the policy of non-alignment; even if we had 
jumped into the fray and asked for American help. 
US commitments to the Republic of China in Taiwan 
would have been an inhibiting factor. 

The first phase of Nehru’s foreign policy, thus, 
ends with success in Korea and sad uncertainty in 
Tibet. The next years were going to give,clarity to 
the blurred edges of non-alignment. This was also the 
period when Asian nationalism in Nehru’s mind ex- 
tended to Afro-Asian solidarity and the process of de- 
colonisation continued to be a major preoccupation 
of the movement for a whole decade together with 
nuclear disarmament. 

These are merely tentative gropings towards a defi- 
nitive assessment of what could be called, without 
chauvinism, the exclusively Indian phase in the evolu- 
tion of non-alignment. More research would be re- 
quired on both published material and confidential 
documents before some of these deductions can be 
made more precise. An obvious major factor not 
taken note of in this analysis is the Kashmir dispute’s 
impact on countries like Britain and the manner in 
which it led to revising some cherished views of the 
policy-makers: .Was Indo-Pakistan hostility basic to 
India’s non-alignment or a casual ingredient? The 
converse proposition that Pakistan’s distrust of India 
was basic to her ‘alignment’ is much easier to demon- 
strate. The situation is complex enough to warrant 
a certain diffidence in formulating conclusions. C] 
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Contours 

of 
US-China 
Relationship 
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HROUGHOUT the decade of the sixties the Soviet 
Union-United States relationship remained at the 
centre of world politics. Whether the relationship 
was one of detente or of hostility or just an adversary 
relationship might have been a matter of debate but 
there was little doubt that it was in a manner of 
speaking the central, pivotal relationship of contem- 
porary world politice. 

That does remain the case even now; except that 
one major change has altered the world politics 
dominated by the US-Soviet Union relationship. 
That change consists in the new US-China relation- 
ship which was made known to the world through 
the rather dramatically secret pilgrimage that 
Kissinger undertook to Beijing in 1971 followed by 
President Nixon’s visit there in the following year. It 
is quite clear now that while Nixon was overstating 
his case when he described his week in China as the 
week that changed the world, the US-China relation- 
ship is quite vital to the power game that is being 
played today. It was always important to see quite 
clearly the US-Soviet Union relationship in all its 
aspects (in fact, errors on this score led Chinese 
foreign policy astray). It is no less important to 
understand the US-China relationship in its entirety. 
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To begin with, it might be useful to remember that 
not long before the Kissinger visit, the Chinese had 
branded the Soviet Union a social imperialist power. 
This characterisation was made public following the 
Czechoslovakia crisis of 1968. It was also in 1968 
that Liu Shaoqi was officially named (although it was 
well-known) as the “Number One Capitalist Roader” 
of the Cultural Revolution. With the advent of the 
eighties Liu’s trusted lieutenant Deng Xiaoping is the 
most important and the most powerful man in China 
today. In other words, the section of the Party which 
was under severe attack along. with the “social 
imperialist”? Soviet Union is back in power now. 

Besides, the term which the Cultural Revolutionary 
leadership had borrowed from Lenin to describe the 
Soviet foreign policy was in many ways an inaccurate 
citation from Lenin and certainly did not in any case 
apply to the Soviet foreign policy. If the Soviet 
foreign policy shows remnants of nationalism, so does 
the Chinese foreign policy. In fact, it is strange but 
true that the Chinese never could and did argue their 
case on the phenomenon of “social-imperialism”, 
What serious writing there is on the subject, is mostly 
by Western scholars. The new leadership, it must be 
noted, has gradually dropped the term altogether. 

I think it is important to note these two changes. 
For one thing, the ruling faction has changed, and for 


_ another, the characterisation of the world situation 


has also undergone change. The Sino-American 
relationship cannot have the same meaning today as 
it had in 1971-72. There can be debate about what 
meaning one should attribute to the relationship but 
it seems it would be an error, precisely because of the 
two changes mentioned above, to argue that the Sino- 
‘American relationship is the same today as it was a 
decade ago. It is not. 


II 


With President Nixon visiting Beijing, there was 
one change in American foreign policy in Asia that we 
must take note of. Prior to 1971-72, the Americans 
looked for such friends in Asia as would be willing 
to be dependencies. Whether it was Syngman Rhee in 
South Korea, Chiang Kai-shek in China or Diem in 
South Vietnam, they were all puppets. Americans 
seem to be doomed to find the worst comprador ele- 
ments line up behind them in Asia, The Americans 
then provided them with weapons, advisers and, of 
course, a democratic theory. These dictators used 
the first two, understood very little of the free world 
the Americans were for ever talking about. They, in 
turn, provided the Americans with the cannon-fodder 
to fight for American interests in the area. How this 
policy met its doom in Indo-China is well-known. 
The point to be noted here is that the friends of 
America looked all alike from Seoul to Bangkok. 
This ‘dependency’ element has to be understood 
quite clearly. It was dependence on Washington not 
only for individual survival. The economic and politi- 
cal systems that they sought to preside over in their 
respective countries were, not unlike their comprador 
overlords, precarious to say the least. The depen- 
dence was thus systemic. Friends of America thus 
depended on the US not only for personal power but 
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also for systemic survival. They had indeed turned 
their countries into dominos which the Americans 
could shuffle at will, as indeed there were seven or 
eight political changes in South Vietnam in one year, 
1963, alone. The system survived for a while though, 
before it was given the final blow in the summer of 
1975. 

With an opening into China, the Americans were, 
for the first time as it were, face to face with a 
leadership which did not depend upon Washington 
for systemic survival. This makes the US-China rela- 
tionship, in political terms, a relationship between 
equals. At any rate it isa relationship based on a 
pure interest-game. A dependent ruler can be an odd- 

. job man for US foreign policy. A man ruling in 
Beijing cannot be. He will do a job only if his inte- 
rests so demand. It would be an error, therefore, to 
treat the Sino-American understanding as if it were 
the same as Chiang Kai-shek’s alliance with the 
United States. The comprador elements and people 
who have made a revolution (Deng Xiaoping belongs 


to the generation which made a revolution, it would . 


be useful to remember) cannot be the same. At any 
tate their relations with “imperialism” will naturally 
be of a different order. 


II 


THER difference consists in the manoeuvrability 
that different. classes are bound to possess in their 


“than those of the other Socialist states. 


dealings with “imperialism”. Deng Xiaoping now, as 
Mao Zedong and Zhou Enlai earlier, is clearly ‘‘us- 
ing? the new American opening. It is not my pur- 
pose to argue if this is right or wrong. My argument 
here is limited to saying that there is no China- 
America or a China-America-Pakistan axis as is 
quite often argued in our country and even outside. 

Chinese foreign policy leaves much to be desired. , 
But surely it is not one of its weaknesses that it has 
made up with the US and that it is content to play 
a role secondary to the US. The reason for this is 
that the ruling class in China is working class and as 
such it does not depend upon the US for its survival. 
It has surely entered into a close relationship with the 
US today. But it may well get out of it tomorrow. 
In any case, itcan. This being the case, it is impor- 
tant to see that the two factors which are largely 
responsible for the present state of Sino-US relation- 
ship are not permanent ones nor are they of an order 
which would make a change in the present Chinese 
world-view impossible. ; 

The first factor obviously relates to China’s need of 
modern technology. The Chinese are not in a mino- 
rity of one when it comes to shopping in the West. 
It is doubtful if China’s Western contacts both com- 
mercial and technological, are any the more unusual 
The areas of 
science and technology that they seem to be exploring 
in the West are not different from the ones which the 
East Europeans are exploring. A sectoral analysis of 
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China’s shopping in the West cannot be attempted in 
this short article, but any such exercise would reveal 


. that a leadership worried about low level of produc- 


tive forces in China is earnestly looking for a way out 
of dilemmas of its under-development. It. surely 
holds that secience and technology are beyond ideo- 
logy. But that seems to be a popular view in the 
entire socialist’ world today! It would be unfair and, 
in any event, undesirable to see any policy implica- 
tions which would make a Sino-American connection 
an unbreakable one. . 

The other factor relates to China’s security and 
its role in Indo-China. 
seem to be locked in an antagonistic contradiction in 
this regard. There is, however, no reason to believe 
that it cannot change. In any case, China has certain 
right or wrong policy objectives in this area. It is 


not possible to predict what would happen to their. 


objectives over a period of time. It is equally uncer- 
tain if the present balance of power in Indo-China 
will last for ever. It seems to me that the Chinese 
involvement in Afghanistan is next to nothing and the 
whole Afghanistan issue is being used by the Beijing 
leadership to facilitate a better bargaining position 
for itself in Indo-China, more particularly in Kampu- 
chea. Under the circumstances, it is difficult to see 
how the Indo-Chinese tangle-would be resolved. But 
a solution need not be taken as impossible. 

Much depends upon how the Soviet Union and the 
non-aligned states like India deal with China in the 
coming years. But it would be disastrous if they 
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planned their China policy on the assumption that 
China is firmly in the American camp. 


IV 


IT is equally necessary to look into the course 
China’s leadership is likely to pursue in the coming 
years. Without going into too many details. it can be 
safely asserted that the policy-makers in China are 
gradually working towards accepting the Yugoslav 
model domestically and the Rumanian model exter- 
nally. This means that there will perhaps never be a 
return to the world-view of the early fifties. I think 
policies towards China need be designed with this 
reality in mind. There will never be the Socialist 
solidarity of the fifties. China will be independent of 
the Soviet Union the way Rumania is. But this also 
means that the Sino-Soviet contradiction is rapidly 
becoming a non-antagonistic one. Unless the Soviet 
Union adopts a harder course towards China, this 
trend will continue. We shall see China occasionally 
making common cause with the US, but this need not 
mean a firm alliance with the Americans. Given the 
rapidity with which things are changing in China, the 
Soviets can prevent such a possibility. The US-China 
relationship thus is a business relationship and like all 
business-relationship will be responsive to the chang- 
ing international situation. In a word, it is ephemeral 
and the Soviets can ensure its ephemeral character if 
they mean to. Our Government can contribute to it 
if it wants to. Let us wait and see. 1 
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Indian Women: 
the 
‘Image’ Myth | 


NANDITA HAKSAR 


A baby girl is born in a Rajput village. ) 

opium is put in her tiny mouth. Soon she is 
silent and still. This is repeated each time a baby 
girl is born so that there are villages in Rajasthan 
where no barat has ever come for there are no girls 
to be given away. 

In Delhi a group of men can be seen gambling in 
one of the dirty bylanes of a basti. They gamble away 
their earnings, their wife’s jewellery, and then — the 
wife herself, No. This is notan exaggeration, nor 
is it a story from the Mahabharat. It is Delhi 1980. 

In a posh locality of a metropolitan city a wife is 
beaten black and blue. The husband, a reputed elec- 
tronic engineer of a company, leaves: for his office in 
a chauffeur-driven car. 

These are not stray incidents. Each of them fits 
into the jigsaw which reveals a picture of the Indian 
woman. Look the woman in the face. She is silent. 
Hopeless. Scared. Yet she provides love, warmth 
and hope to her children, her husband and to the 
larger family. And it is all taken for granted. This 
has become the image of the Indian woman. The 
nation celebrates this image. It worships it. 

What and who is responsible for this image? Who 
is to change it? Dio we wish to change it? Are we 
capable of feeling the anguish of the woman who is 
imprisoned by this image? Let us look to women’s 
organisations for some answers. 

Recently, the President of one of the largest 
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women’s organisations said that the exploitation and 
oppression of women was caused by society. Keeping 
this perspective in view, the organisation has launch- 
ed a campaign to demand the nationalisation of sugar 
and cotton and setting up of a better distribution 
system. The compaign is to begin soon. It may 
succeed and we may get cheaper sugar, cotton and 
wheat. What about that image? Will it change? 

The President would answer that it will change 
when society changes. Meanwhile? 

Would it be unfair to ask why the progressive MLA 
who told me about baby girls being murdered in his 
constituency did not even raise a question in the Leg- 
islative Assembly on the issue? Would it be valid to 
ask why the women’s organisations in Rajasthan have 
not cared to investigate and report it? 

And what about the women gambled away in the 
Delhi bastis? Or the engineer’s wife and hundreds 
like her? They belong to the upper class. How do 
their problems link to the class struggle? Or don’t 
they? 

A small group of women in the country are begin- 
ning to ask these questions. They are not organised. 
But the questions they have raised have had to be 
faced. Yet they have been condemned as ‘“‘feminists”’. 
The President of that organisation I mentioned has 
vehemently denied being a feminist. She said she 
did not agree with the feminists that the main cause 
of exploitation and oppression of women was Man. 
The root cause of all exploitation was society: espe- 
cially the economic structure. 

What is a feminist? {Imagine for yourselves. You 
will get an image of a sharp-tongued, neurotic woman 
dressed in Bohemian fashion reading Susan Brown- 
miller. Her concerns are rape, or some stray case of 
sati or a fight against the family. All these are hardly 
the main issues in times of rising prices, economic 
inflation and political instability. 

Yet why was it, for example, that rape became 
such a big issue? How did hundreds of women in 


‘several cities suddenly become vocal? Those of us 


who were embarrassed to utter the word “rape” got 
the courage to talk about it, to debated it and even to 
stand up in public meetings and condemn it. Street 
plays were put up on rape and large audiences were 
exposed to the problem. Women students giggled at 
first. Embarrassed. Then they fell silent and watch- 
ed intently. Nurses, working women, teachers quickly 
identified with the characters and discussed the plays 
enthusiastically. Their semi-conscious fears turning 
into a new awareness. 

On March 8 last year the issue of rape became the 
focal point to unite dozens of women’s organisations. 
And then there were divisions. Sharply divided, the 
joint action committees became ineffective. The 
divisions became sharper as the Rape Bill was deba- 
ted. Once again the feminists were taking extreme 
positions, focusing on Man’s exploitation of Woman. 

What is rape? The President of the women’s orga- 
nisation I have mentioned has defined it in her pam- 
phlet as a left-over of the feudal past. The pamphlet 
documents all the rape cases State-wise. It ends with 
the following conclusion: ““This is a painful picture of 
women’s position in India after more than three 
decades of Independence. With the rich cultural 
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heritage of India and the heroic role women 
have played in the struggle for freedom from the 
British, in the recent period, it is deplorable that 
feudal relations which perpetuate a status of inferio- 
rity for woman are still allowed to persist.” 

What is this rich cultural heritage of ours? Rape 
- was not only allowed but actually encouraged in 
ancient times. Should a woman not yield despite 
flattery and bribes, the man is advised by the Brhada- 
ranyak Upanishad, Brahmana (IV, ii) that “he should 
hit her with a stick or with his hand, and overcome 
her, saying ‘with power with glory I take away your 
glory.’ Thus she becomes inglorious.” 

No stigma was attached to the rapist. There is the 
example of Ahalya. Her husband, the sage Gautama, 
turned her into stone even though he knew that god 
Indra had taken his shape and had intercourse with 
her. And then there is Rama after the great battle 
telling Sita: “As you.stand before me with the doubts 
attached to your character you are as definitely to 
be avoided by me as light by one who has sore eyes. 
You have been looked at by Ravana by his vicious 
.eyes and have been molested on his lap. How can I 
accept you as such and sully my great family?” 
(Valmiki Ramayana, Yudh Kand). 

These are not stray quotations. They form a part 
of our ‘rich cultural heritage’ and are directly linked 
to our attitudes to the baby girl buried in the sand, 
the electronic engineer hitting his wife and the wife 
being gambled away. How do these attitudes persist 
despite the role of women in our national struggle? 
What was the image of women that our national 
movement perpetuated? 

The image was woman the temptress who must 
not be allowed to distract the man fighting for 
freedom. Begin with Bankimchand’s novel Anand 
Math, or the vows of celibacy taken by various free- 
dom fighters, Gandhiji’s experiments with women, 
and more recently Zail Singh’s remarks on the 
Baghpat rape case. f 

This is not to say that our national movement was 
not concerned with women’s problems. In fact exactly 
ninety years ago the issue of rape was raised when 
Sir Andrew Scoble moved his Bill to raise the age of 
consent. The Bill proposed to amend S. 375 of the 
Indian Penal Code so as to raise from 10 years to 12 
years the age at or below which sexual intercourse 
with or without the consent of married or unmarried 
women would constitute rape. The law said that a 
girl under 12 years of age is not competent to the 
commission of any offence upon her except that of 
rape or seduction (S 90 and S 375). 

This Bill generated a widespread debate. Tilak 
wrote against it: “In enforcing this law it will be 
possible for any wicked enemy to dishonour a man 
whether he be rich or poor...Some people will 
think death preferable to inflicting on their family 
the pangs which will result from those things which 
are considered very delicate being made public 
by trying a man on the charge of rape.” 

There were social reformers like Gidumal who 
argued in favour of the Bill. He wrote, “ ... In India, 


it may be said with great positiveness, that child- | 


wives under 12 hardly understand the consequences 
of sexual intercourse at such a tender age.” Gidumal 
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continues his argument through an analogy; “Before 
14th August it has been said that it is a crime to 
shoot grouse, lest an immature bird should not yet 
have a fair chance to fly. The sportsman, who wishes , 
to follow the partridge through the stubbles, must 
wait till September 1, and the close time for pheas- 
ants is still later. Admitting that women are as fair 
game as grouse and partridge, why not let us have 
a close time for bipeds in petticoats as well as for 
bipeds in feathers? Fish out of season are not fit to 
be eaten ... The law ought at least be as strict about 
a live child as about a dead salmon.” 

The language of reform is as revolting and degrad- 
ing to the Indian woman as the language of conser- 
vatism. This language and the attitudes it reflects 
have continued to this day. Are they a mere reflection 
of the feudal relations which are allowed to persist? 
And will they die when this society is changed 
through an economic and political struggle alone? 
Some political activists think so. A respected and 
very popular trade union leader of Bihar who has 
taken up the issues of exploitation of Adivasis, the 
Jharkhand movement and the problems of coal 
miners refused to take seriously some women who 
asked him to take up the case of mass rape in Santhal 
Parganas. It was not on his priority list. 

There have been innumerable instances of rape 
committed by policemen. Sometimes they are sus- 
pended. But we cannot be sure that once public atten- 
tion is turned away the charge of rape is not dropped. 
No one follows it up. It is not anyone’s priority. 

_ It is not only in case of rape. Dowry, child mar- 
triage; sati, wife-beating, gambling — none of them 
gets priority. Not even from women’s organisations. 
Only a few ‘neurotic’ women take up these issues. The 
press has so far had fun covering their demonstra- 
tions. The events have got coverage but the problems 
are not taken seriously. They have not been analysed. 
' We need to define, analyse and understand each 
issue. What is rape? Is it just a “shocking” and 
“horrible” crime committed by mentally unbalanced 
men? Or is it a left-over of the feudal past? Or is it, 
as an. SI of Madhya Pradesh said, that “rape is. 


' human”? Or is rape to be seen as the assertion of 


authority of man over woman? The ultimate threat to 
keep her in her place — as the property of man. To 
simplify this by saying that it is society and not man 
who is responsible is to deliberately misinterpret and 
distort a serious attempt at conceptualisation of the 
problem. For it is not the argument of the feminists 
that the exploitation of women is the result of a cons- 


‘ piracy of vicious sadists called men. Their argument 


is a political one and not personal. 

What about dowry? Is it a left-over of the feudal 
past or has it got a new lease of life because of the 
consumerism of modern society? Is it an evil practice 
which has come up as part of Hindu revivalism? As 
is safi? Is the glorification of sati in the latter part of 
the 20th century a conspiracy of the RSS? Or is it a 
mere money-making device of shrewd capitalists? 
Why do capitalists choose this way of making money? 
Or is it just that the masses are vulnerable to such 
ideas because of their illiteracy? 

Each of these practices has helped build the image of 
the Indian woman. And each of our everyday’ acts 
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goes to reinforce this image. The sindoor, the teeka, 
the glass bangles, the bicchoo for the toes, the kanya- 
dan — and all this reinforced by sloppy Hindi songs. 

Worst of all, women themselves spend their entire 
lives trying to live up to this image and die not under- 
standing why they never managed to despite their 
sacrifices, the pain and silently-borne insults hidden 
behind a smile while offering tea. 

This pain, this anguish, the deep hurt has been 
glorified into the image of the suffering Indian woman 
who can bear pain without feeling it, can go on 
giving love even to those who insult and exploit her. 


When a few women begin questioning the validity 
of these myths, when they smash the prison of old 
ideas which have kept women subjugated, when 
they refuse to live up to the ‘image’ of the Indian 
woman, they are called ‘extremists’. They are thought 
of as Westernised, inspired by borrowed ideas which 
have no root in Indian soil. 

These are but a few questions. But each of us who 
ignores them is guilty of the murder of the baby in 
Rajasthan, and is responsible for the assault on the 
engineer’s wife and for the woman who was gambled 
away by her husband. O 
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“make 198! 


for the handicapped 
and 
the disabled also. 


The Genera! Assembly of thc 
United Nations has proclaimed 
1g81 as International Year of 


Disabled Persons 


The Government of India 
endorses the Objectives set 
forth in the Resolution of the 
General Assembly. 


For further details, contact 


Ministry of Social Welfare. 
Governmeni of India 


Shastri Bhawan 
New Delhi-110001 
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Electric Light in Every 
Harijan Basti of Haryana 
by June 1981 


This is not a slogan but a programme 


Haryana Chief Minister Shri Bhajan Lal 
launched this programme on the 

Prime Minister’s birthday, 

November 19,. 1980 by switching on electricity 
in 145 Harijan Basties of Gurgaon Distt. 
He is switching on electricity in 101 

Harijan Basties of Hissar Distt. on - 

January 26, 1981. 


Over 6000 Harijan Basties 

are being provided with street 
lighting and domestic lighting 

in an unimaginably short period. 
ending June 1981. 


Engineers and workers of the 

Haryana State Electricity Board 

have taken up this challenging . 

task in a spirit of devotion to the 
/ e e 

cause of the uprivileged. 





HARYANA STATE ELECTRICITY BOARD 
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Disturbing Trends on all Fronts 
(Continued from page 15) 


people would like to be honest otherwise. I do- not 
speak of higher-ups for whom corruption is a mental 
disease and there does not seem to be any limit to 
acquisition of money either for self or in the name of 
party. The world knows that India too can be cor- 
rupted. Can this society survive? 

The indices of economy that we are now used to 
are totally irrelevant to realities. If a country like the 
USA has a growth rate of 4 per cent in its GNP and 
we attempt to have a growth rate of 5 per cent in 
our GNP, it does not mean that we are ahead of the 
USA. In the USA the rate reflects increase over the 
peak, whereas our growth of 5 per cent is comparison 
with last year’s performance which itself is nothing 
to. be proud of. It is illusory because of consistent 
increase in our population and consequent extension 
of the poverty line. The proper index for India would 
be, not to compare its performance with the previous 
year’s but to compare what remains to be done with 
what has been achieved. But the Government is 
haunted -by indecision and postponement of decisions; 
the habit of doing a job at abnormally high cost 
because of delays has become part of our life and has 
not changed with the change of Goverment. This is 
one of the causes of inflation in India and of high- 
cost economy. 

As one views the national scene, one discerns three 
or four disturbing trends: 

1. Loss of credibility of the political leadership. 
India is producing leaders in quantity and has ceased 
to believe in leadership of quality. People seem to 
think all politicians are unworthy and self-seeking. 
This kind of leadership can neither inspire . people to 
greater motivation nor give direction and shape to 
the creative abilities of the people which more than 
money are required to build the nation brick by brick 
in every sphere of human activity. 

2. Those who are in authority seem to be comple- 


tely insensitive to public opinion and public needs. _ 


Similarly, there is a growing tendency towards cynic- 
ism and helplessness on the part of the people who 
seem to have become increasingly insensitive — they 
seem hardly shocked by whatever is happening in the 
country. However bad the conditions in America 
might be in our opinion, Nixon is not able to get 
over the stink of Watergate. On the ‘contrary, 


Watergate-like events in India seem to be happening 


every day and are becoming part of our system. If 
the body temperature of the majority of the people 
becomes 100°F, that might become the normal tem- 
perature. We may have to change the thermometer 
rather than complain about abnormal conditions. 

3. The only instrument we have for implementa- 
tion of Government policies is the bureaucracy. True, 
it is hardly responsive to developmental needs and is 
an ever-growing octopus. We have a major task of 
reforming it, but what is happening is not reform but 
gross abuse ‘of it for personal ends, and that is why 
we have demoralisation in the bureaucracy at all 
levels. And if this instrument fails, what alternative 
is there? : 
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In many States, at the village level, a class of 
‘dadas’ with political support have come into promi- 
nence who are a law unto themselves, exploiting 
society, and a feeling is created that if one has ever 
committed a crime or wishes to commit one, the best 
protection is to join the party in power or support it. 
‘This is a dangerous trend when only people with a 
flexible conscience and a loose purse will survive in 
every walk of life. 

In the span of 33 years since Independence, in spite 
of the Constitution which we gave to ourselves, we 
could not establish the right of an Indian to be an 
Indian. One gets a feeling that we are Indians only 
outside India and not even in our neighbouring 
States; where is the son of the soil of Mother India? 
While talking of national integration, our political 
parties have not hesitated to align with the Shiv Sena 
in Maharashtra and have electoral alliance with the 
AIADMK or DMK in Tamil Nadu, or the Muslim 
League in Kerala. When divisive forces are able 
to gain ground, we have found it convenient to 
align ourselves with them in order to be in power. So 


‘between our profession and action the gulf has been 


widening. Even in Assam, the issue is not the right 
of the Bengali to be in Assam, but the right of an 
Assamese to be an Indian. 

Kissinger told us that India is the third largest 
country in respect of trained scientists and techno- 
crats after the USA and the USSR. Since then we 
have been patting ourselves on the back, hardly real- 
ising that the USA and the USSR are what they are 
today because of technically trained manpower, but 
we are what we are in spite of it. 

All the problems we have are capable of being sol- 
ved only when there is stability in the Government. 
The Government is not merely the ruling party. A 
responsible Government should also depend upon a 
responsive Opposition for its successful working. All 
of us will have to take the country out of the morass. 
This calls for discipline. Unfortunately, even the 
ruling party is not a model of discipline. 

We have a situation in the country where the alter- 
native to Indira Gandhi may be chaos, but we cannot 
be complacent about this because, as the situation 
deteriorates, people may even prefer chaos to Indira 
Gandhi. Wisdom for all, including Indira Gandhi, 
lies in avoiding such a situation. O f 





PROGRESS REPORT 


Dr. Chanana, who was delivering 'the key-note address 
at the Eighth All-India Management Convention (on 
January 17 in New Delhi) said 17 years ago the govern- 
ment had identified 103 districts as backward areas. 
However, despite efforts, more than 90 per cent of these 
areas remained undeveloped, The Government had now 
launched a process of evaluation to pin-point the causes 
of failure. 


He said he had written to the Chief Ministers of all 
States asking them to identify at least two districts in 
their respective regions which were backward and had 
potential to be developed industrially. 


— Times of India, January 18, 1981 
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Has ‘Public-Sector Failed ? 
(Continued from page 20) 


development that it tends to develop into-monopoly : 


capitalism with- increasing concentration of wealth 
and economic power. This happens because capital 
flows to those who already have capital as also the 
necessary organisation to develop industries, that is, 
to those who have already established themselves as 
capitalists, in preference to those who seek to enter 
the capitalist ranks. And since with the growth of 
large-scale industries there is- room at the top only 
fora few and the competition to reach that level is 
keen, it is natural that only those who start the race 
with an advantage actually end up. there. This ten- 
dency is even more marked in a developing economy 
` where the market is limited and the capacity to save 


and to amass capitaleven more so. There is room 


for only a very few at the top, and those who are 
there need have little fear of being swamped by com- 
petitors. : 

It is perhaps this that induced the founding fathers 
of our Republic to record a warning against concen- 
tration of wealth and economic power in the Direc- 
tive Principles of our Constitution. The warning was 
timely, for such concentration, specially in a deve- 

loping society, may well mean the complete negation 
of democracy, economic and political, = E 

There is still another development objective which 

has to be kept in mind. India has opted for self- 
-reliant as distinguished from dependent development 
on the ground inter alia that the latter, not fully inte- 
grated on a planned basis in the national economy, 
can create islands of prosperity as long as the foreign 
agencies on which such development is dependent 
are favourably inclined, but they can never.create those 
impulses in the national economy which ensure its 
continued growth. Such self-reliant development is, 
however, possible only if the development is on a 
planned basis which keeps the objective of self-reli- 
ance in view. This can be ensured only if the public 
sector is made the main vehicle for Plan implemen- 
tation. Private enterprise, on the other hand, often 
attracted by the high profits offered by such depen- 
dent development, can hardly be forced to accept 
the discipline of self-reliance. 

It was for all these reasons.that Jawaharlal Nehru 
opted for economic development, not basically or 
even predominantly, by -private enterprise inspired 
by the motive of private profit, but under social 
ownership on a planned basis, keeping in view the 
socialist objectives of growth and distribution. Nat- 
urally, in such a scheme of development, the public 
sector had the pride of ‘place, for the public sector 
was not guided by the profit motive except to the 

` extent the profit motive was considered appropriate, 
and more importantly, being directly under Govern- 
mentit was much more amenable than the private 
sector to the’ plans drawn up by Government. The 
private sector, on the other hand, was assigned a sup- 
plementary role, to undertake tasks which the public 
„sector was not able to, or ‘did not want for the time 
being to do, as Nehru himself put it. : : 

To him (Nehru),.the Mixed Economy in which 

the private sector had arole. was a transitional ar- 
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rangement, which as late as 1956 he thought would 


ultimately “fade away”. Indeed, the first Industrial 
Policy Resolution passed in 1948 stipulated a time- 
limit of ten years for private undertakings in the > 
areas of the- economy for which Government under- - 
took the responsibility’ for development, and the 
Economic Affairs Committee presided over by Nehru 
reporting the same year suggested that a scheme 
should be prepared for the gradual take-over of such 
private units. 

If these are the objectives and the functions of the 
public sector, to what extent has this sector been 
able to achieve them? And if these objectives have 
not been attained, or at least not fully attained, what 


are the reasons thereforé? Can an alternative strategy - 


of development be expected to yield better results? 

The basic objective, namely, removal of poverty, 
still remains a distant dream. Recent studies have 
shown that the- number of persons below the subsis- 
tence level has risen absolutely, if not also proportio- 
nately to the population. This is certainly a failure, 
but has this happened because of the public sector 
or in spite-of it? To what extent has the public sector 
achieved the subsidiary objectives referred to? There 
is no doubt that in these fields the public sector can 
claim limited success. Though the growth rate of the 
economy has averaged only about 3.5 per cent per 
annum, the resource mobilisation of Government, at 
least up to and including the Third Plan, and its, 
canalisation to the basic, infrastructural sector of the 
economy; has led to the creation of an industrial 
base on which a diversified developed economy can 
be built. 

In 1950, nearly three-fourths of India’s industrial 
“output was of consumer goods. Twenty-five years 
later, nearly two-thirds consist of intermediate goods 
(including mining), capital goods and power genera- 
tion. Science and technology have been developed, 
and what is perhaps even more important, skilled 
manpower raised at all levels from that of skilled 
workers to sophisticated technologists and scientists. 
The stage is set for further industrialisation and what 
is needed to reach the levels of industrially developed 
countries is a sharp increase in the levels of produc- 
tion than changes in the structure of industries. 

The credit for this achievement goes to planning 
whose main instrument was and continues to be the 
public sector. It is inconceivable that the private 
sector would have been able either to mobilise the 
resources required or to reconcile itself to the long 
gestation periods and the poor rates of return invol- 
ved to develop the infrastructure. 

If the opportunities for industrialisation thus crea- 
ted have not been able to make any significant im- 
pression on poverty, specially on the type of humilia- 
ting poverty which exists among the poorer half of 
our population, or to prevent the rise of monopoly 
capitalism in the industrial sector, it is because the 
part played by the public sector in the economy has 
not been: large enough to cure the imbalances which 
already existed, or even to prevent the further imba- 
lances which have developed since Independence. It 


- is worth being noted, for instance, that within its 


own sphere the public sector contributes much more 
to the removal of poverty by offering more employ- 
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„fènt opportunities than the private sector. În 1976- 
77, for instance, the number of persons employed in 
the public sector increased by 3.6 per cent, and that 
in the private sector only by 0.33 per cent, and for 
the four-year period, 1972-73 to 1976-77, while the 
former offered additional employment to 18.74 lakh 
persons, the latter did so only to 18,000 persons. 


The most glaring example of imbalance, however, | 


is provided by our rural sector where the bulk of 
poverty exists. Land reform has generally failed, and 
the idea of co-operative development of agriculture 
has been scotched, at least for the time being, and 
- rural assests are owned disproportionately by a small 
section of the rural population. Agricultural develop- 
ment has been primarily capitalist in nature, and the 
public sector has had no part to play here except for 
proving the wherewithal for the development of agri- 
culture and irrigation. On the other hand, in the 
industrial sector, though it has had a part to play, 
it has been unable to prevent the growth of concen- 
tration of wealth and consequently of economic 
power, as studies have shown. 

But recent studies have also shown that much of 
this has happened because of deliberate decisions 
deviating from the Industrial Policy Resolution which 
had assigned important areas of development to the 
public sector. The public sector can hardly be blamed 
for this. The fact however remains that all that the 
public sector can claim in this sphere is that but for 
the part that it played in the fifties and in the first 
half of the sixties in developing the infrastructure, the 
concentration of economic power in private hands 
would, have been even greater. One can imagine the 
nature of such concentration if the giants of the pub- 
lic sector like SAIL, BHEL or Coal India had been 
in private hands. 

In spite of the limited success of the public sector 
in these’ fields, it still remains the main catalyst for 
industrial growth, for growth is still dependent to a 
large. extent on the nature and on the quantum of 
public investment. The private sector depends, as 
it has done since the commencement of the Second 
Five-Year Plan, on the public sector, not only for the 
development of the infrastructure and the supply of 
basic raw materials for its own growth but also for 
opportunities to enter into contracts with them and 
sell their wares in ordér to maintain their own levels 
of activity. That is why, despite the apprehension 
that the public sector may be a dangerous instrument 
in the hands of a government. not so sympathetic to 
the private sector, which might be used to discipline 
if not to supplant them, they are still keen that the 
quantum of public investment should be continued at 
a high level, preferably of course in areas which do 
not compete with them, but subserve their needs. 

This crucial role played by the public sector in a 
Mixed Economy, where no more than 40 per cent of 
the assets are owned by. them, shows how specially in 
a developing economy, the initiative remains with the 
State which can only operate through the public sec- 
tor. The public sector is indeed essential if an under- 
developed economy is to grow fast enough to make 


a rapid transition to the stage ofa fully. developed - - 


economy, but it is for the state to decide whether and 
how the public sector is to be used to make the tran- 
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sition equitable to all concerned, whether the public 
sector should merely subserve the private sector or 
whether it should also play an active role in correct- 
ing the distortions which capitalist development 
forces on the economy. 

If the spread of poverty has not been arrested, and 
if the rate of concentration has increased, specially in 
the industrial sector, the responsibility does not lie 
with the public sector. The only remedy for these 
failures is greater utilisation of the public sector in 
the process of development. The public sector must, 
however, accept a measure of responsibility for failure 
to accelerate its own development, and thus to an ex- 
tent the growth of the economy. The comparisons 
often made between the profits earned by the public 
sector as a whole and those earned by a selected 
group of private enterprises are misleading, for no 
valid conclusions can be drawn by comparing two 
disparate groups, but the fact remains that if the pub- 
lic enterprises had earned higher profits the addi- 
tional surplus available to the state would have fur- 
ther accelerated the development of the public sector 
itself and, therefore, of the economy also. 

The reasons for this failure need to be analysed. 
They lie not in the concept of the public sector, but 
in the manner in which the public sector has been 
and is being handled by persons in authority in 
Government and elsewhere, who themselves, indiffe- 
rent to the public sector ethos, function in accor- 
dance with the principles of capitalist development, 
which with the growth of the private scctor in our 
“Mixed Economy” have displaced those of socialist 
development. 

While the Industrial Policy Resolutions of 1948 
and 1956 earmarked certain areas of the economy for 
exclusive development by the state, the avowed objec- 
tive was that the public sector should occupy the 
commanding heights of the economy. This was not 
possible by confining the public sector to the basic 
and infrastructural sectors, for.in the last analysis the 
benefits of economic growth are derived only from the 
terms on which consumer articles are available to the 
public and their nature. It was for this reason that 
the Industrial Policy Resolution stipulated that the 
public sector should not be precluded from entering 
other sectors of the economy as we'l. This was, 
however, not done, with the result that the public 
sector not only failed to command the economy, but 
in the process has thwarted its own growth. 

Confined to the basic, infrastructural, capital-inten- 
sive and long gestating low-profitability sector and 
further restricted by administered prices for at least 
seventy per cent of its products and services, the 
public sector provided an image of poor return on 
capital and therefore of inefficiency. This was com- 
pounded by the fact that the administered prices were 
fixed at unduly low levels on the argument that high 
prices of basic goods would generate inflationary 
pressure. It was overlooked that the losses generated 
thereby in’ the public sector which had to be made 
good by’ Government’ was equally, ifnot more, infla- 
tionary in nature, and that low prices of basic inputs 
without -effective. price..control -of consumer goods 
gave rise to high margins of profit for the manufac- 
turer ‘of consumer goods and high levels of consumer 
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prices which were also inflationary in nature. 

This is not to deny that apart from the policies of 
Government a certain amount of inefficiency has 
crept into the functioning of the public sector. 
Whether this makes the public sector more or less 
efficient than the private sector depends on which 
group in the private sector it is compared with. In 
any case, such comparison is hardly relevant, for there 
is no doubt that by world standards both sectors need 
to improve their efficiency considerably, and that with 
exceptions, which can be found in the public sector 
also, the private sector cannot be held out as a model 
of efficiency. What is more important is to analyse 
what ails the public sector and to take remedial 
measures. Some of these ailments are glaring and 
the state cannot absolve itself of its share of responsi- 
bility for them. It was decided at an early stage, for 
instance, that public enterprises should be allowed to 
function autonomously, and yet it is common know- 
ledge how this autonomy is eroded by the various 
organs of.the state. The problem of .manpower for 
the public sector is another aspect which has received 
scant attention. Such instances can be multiplied. 
The fact has to be faced that the state which owns ¢ 
the public sector and frames the policies for its guid- 
ance has not shown sufficient awareness either of its 
significance in the national economy or of its needs 
and requirements. 

The point which needs to be appreciated is that 
while the public sector may well have failed to live 
‘up to the expectations of its founders who framed the 
' Industrial Policy Resolutions and.the Second and 
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r large and medium scale entrepreneurs 


Third Five-Year Plans, the fauit does not He in the 
concept of the public sector but in the way it has been 
developed. The latter again has been due in no small 
measure to the influence of the private sector and the 
capitalist method of development. That the public 
sector, for instance, has not attained the commanding 
heights of the economy, but has in fact subserved the 
Private sector by providing cheap infrastructural 
services and basic raw materials at the cost of its;own 
growth is a result of the policy followed by the state, 
and not a weakness inherent in the concept of the 
public sector. 
It may be superficially tempting, and indeed it is 
fashionable in some quarters to suggest that the 
public sector has failed and should therefore be. 
written off in favour of an alternative, that is the 
‘ free enterprise” form of development. But it should 
be realised that this means not only abandonment of 
the values we have cherished from the pre-Indepen- 
dence era but much more. It means that we accept 
an alternative which has generated huge quantities of 
black money, created shortages in distribution, raised 
prices to limits beyond the endurance of the poor, 
increased concentration of wealth and economic 
power vitiating not only the distributive but the poli- 


‘tical processes too, and condemned an ever-increas- 


ing mass of our pdpulation to exist below subsistance 
level. If these consequences are not acceptable there 
is need to give a fairer chance to the public sector 
than it has been possible to do hitherto with the 
growing pressure of a “Mixed Economy”? dominated 
by “free enterprise”. P 
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tryst with’ Destiny’ 
(Continued from page 21). 


can be used for one’s own ends. The bureaucracy . 


today remains a class apart, deeply conscious of its 
power, ready to use the unlimited privileges of the 
Government official in India. äi 

@Messrs Burney, Bhinder, Jagmohan, Dhawan, 
Yashpal Kapoor and others are all back in their old 
jobs or better ones. Notjust the top dressing but 
almost all who were in positions of power in 1975-76. 

. This is deeply confusing because it is conceded that 
some excesses.took place during Emergency and some 
of the people mentioned have admitted doing high- 
handed and arbitrary things. Their return must have 
been unsettling for the ordinary civil servant because 
‘civil service neutrality has been pushed aside. But 
more so the whole country, in a sense, has. been 
divided into for 1 Safdarjung Road and against. In 
point of fact, many people have their own principles 
and convictions. They do not see the country in 
terms of this politician or that but as part of a much 
larger ideal they are dedicated to but, willy, they are 
branded. This is both unfair and demeaning. As- a 
result there can never any more be a consensus in the 
country. Even if there was a war, and truth to say 
there is a war, it is doubtful if people would again. 
work together. 

@From Bombay Antulay talks loudly about the 
Presidential system. As if it is the system that is our 
bane. Change the system, he seems to say, and sun- 
light will stream in. The truth is quite different. 
There is nothing much wrong with the parliamentary 
system —- if we want to work it honestly. But the 
electoral method that the Indian parties have devised; 
the kind of people they have chosen for Parliament; 
the arrogance, ignorance and pettiness of the mem- 
bers; the unseemliness of the proceedings; the dis- 
regard of Opposition sentiment; and the desire of 
Parliament to ride roughshod over every other institu- 
tion, has brought our brand of Parliamentary demo- 
cracy into disrepute. But won’t the same sort of 
people drag every other system down? They undou- 
btedly will. The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
system-but in ourselves. 

Vasant Sathe is, in a distant way, a spokesman for 
the Government and he opens his mouth frequently. 
As if unaware of the problems that I have just 
mentioned, he- talks about the country being on the 
brink of an “explosion”? — steamed up by the wilful 
malfeasance of agitators. But are they all stray 
agitations which should be given up so that Indira 
Gandhi can govern? Is it not more important'to 
ask: Why can’t she govern? Why are people dis- 
affected? 

On the media, too, Sathe talks often, usually to 
read the print media a sermon. But which of the 
precepts he doles out for the print media does he 
apply to his own? Is there ‘a Broadcasting Council 
(analogous to the Press Council), Editorial Freedom 
or a Right of Reply in the broadcast media? 

He and his colleagues seem to be out of touch with 
the Communication Age which has already descended 
onus, Otherwise why should the Government of 


~ tenth of one per cent of the total resources of the First 


Plan, one-fifth of one per cent in the Second Plan, 
and one-eighth of one per cent in the Third Plan? 


So much for setting the stage. What is the prognosis? 
If I could have only said, “Not to worry, there is a 
shadow leadership and administration waiting to take 
over”. There isn’t. The Indian public’s disenchant- 
ment with the Opposition is, if anything, greater than 
with the ruling junta. What could be more effete 
than for Atal Bihari Vajpayee to roundly criticise the 
Indira Gandhi Government and then add, “But we 
are not ready to take over”? 

Is it the right thing to look at the situation ideo- 
logically, through Marxist or other spectacles? If that 
were so then the Leftist parties and groups would 
have had something to offer. But they are as bank- 
rupt as the rest. The decline of spirit, the absence of 
national pride, the ugly economic selfishness, the 
sticky fingers in the till—these have conquered every- 
body. ə 

It is the primordial and irrational that are the 
motive forces in India today. Lust for power, its use 
for personal ends and letting the rest go bang; slaver- 
ing sycophancy ready to be transferred in an instant 
to another patron; education so poor that there is no 
understanding of the social and technological pro- 
blems that are closing in on us — these are the char- 
acteristics that make our present environment so irk- 
some. There is no sign of coming to terms with the 
decline of oceanic fisheries, the grasslands, forests 
and croplands, for instance. There are some excel- 
lent centres of individual idealism and excellence but 
no movements, no party that is a social force. 

For quite some time governments in India have 
ceased to work, even at the rudimentary level. A 
simple railway journey is fraught with the risk of 
armed assault. Making,a telephone call is a dire ex- 
ercise in patience and fatalism. Governments cannot 
even give people uninterrupted light in their homes at 
night. The citizens of Calcutta are so unmanned that 
they accept being without electricity for three, four, 
sometimes even seven hours a day! The courts and 
medical attention are out of the reach of most 
people. Getting a ration card isa scramble from pil- 


‘lar to post and a bribe at the end of it. A gas cylin- 


der is to be had only through channels that lead from 
under the table. Basic supplies are cornered and 
priced out of the market. The Dowry Act is just so 
much paper. Urban transport is such that going to 
work and getting home is an ordeal that takes away 
all zest. The opportunities for leisure narrow and 
their cost mounts. There is, for the vast majority of 


_ the people — particularly the tax payers — no health 


insurance, unemployment insurance or retirement 
pension. Such is our “Socialism”, it stretches neither 
the GNP nor QLI — the quality of life index. 

That is not all. Every projection indicates that 
things will get worse, that the young will have much 
more unpleasant and difficult a time than their elders 
did. By the close of the century there will still not be 
light at the end of the tunnel for the vast majority of 
Indians — while the fat cats will continue to flourish 
in a strange economic system that they have fasioned 


India have spent no more on broadcasting than one- - for themselves, a system both unreal and unrelated 
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to the distress that haunts the rest of the country. 
Some intrepid Indian economists and even a few out- 
side projections predict India as a. massive economic 
power early in the next century. This can only hap- 
pen in spite of all indications and against all human 
trends. The ultimate. determinant is always the 
human spirit which now burns low in India: 

In this situation a corner-stone doctrine of the rul- 
ing party seems to be that the present educational 
elite in India is expendable; what matters is the crowd 
around the ring that can applaud the circus. If the 
elite group — small enough in all conscience — who 
can journey to the new frontiers in thought and 
action are expendable, then what could be the future 
of the country? What renewal of vision and energy 
can, there be if the young prefer to migrate in search 
of opportunities? 

Midway through her first Prime Ministership 
Indira Gandhi had said that a cardinal. mistake of the 
post-1947 governments had been their inability to re- 
form the administration and education. It is equally 
the epitaph for her own governments. But the failure 
is not hers alone. Gandhians, so called, have failed 
to extend and apply the only strong creative Indian 
strand contributed to the politics of governance. 
Voluntary organisations have run out of steam. 
Liberal movements, for civil liberties, for instance, 
can no longer attract more than a handful. 

For the journalist, as I said, it is a confusing time. 
He is no more than an observer trying hard to see a 
pattern in things. The only kick he can get out of the 
present situation is a perverse one: that he has a bal- 
cony seat to watch a potentially great country and 
people sinking slowly into the mud while everybody 
watches as helpless spectators. The “‘tryst with des- 
tiny” has come unstuck. 


Peasant Movement: 

(Continued from page 17) a 
masses out of the morass of starvation and slavery 
will be meaningless. 

Organised industrial workers in the big cities can- 
not disown their duties to their brother-proletarians 
without hurting their own interests. Comparatively 
they have better resources and man-power, which 
they can easily divert to the organisation of the rural 
workers. If they fail to do this -at this critical junc- 
ture, their revolutionary slogans will be only empty 
words. : 

The radical democratic forces have to reshape and 
reorient their policies to meet the requirements of the 
developing situation. A dogmatic approach and sec- 
tarian prejudices can only end in splitting the revo- 
lutionary forces. The unity of the peasant movement 
has to be kept intact at any cost, if we intend to give 
it the correct direction. The demands and objective 
of the movement have to be clearly formulated and 
its revolutionary implications made known to the 
participants. Co-ordination of the movement at the 
national level is most essential. 

History has provided one more chance for those 
who want radical change in the socio-economic 
structure. If they fail to grasp the opportunity this 
time also, the future generations will not forgive 


them. O 
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: Middlemen, Cash Flow... 
` ` (Conținued from page 22) 


cleaning can be complete only if those identified are 
put on distinct and separate shelves. Till that is done, 


their middlemanship is bound to be too much like. 


muddlemanship. 

True middlemanship often involves making mud- 
dies, so that the middleman can unmake them. There 
is cash in the making of a muddle; more cash in its 
unmaking. Middlemen don’t let their chosen path be 
spoiled by needless scruples. Their chief method is. 
to behave- like a stone flung by a vigorous hand into 
a stagnant pool. 

My first awareness of the existence of a breed of 
people who earned their -living as middlemen came 
when, on a visit.to Delhi, more than twenty years 
ago, I became the guest of an absentee MP. The 
house was in charge of someone who appeared to be 
very knowledgeable about Delhi, its folks and its 
ways. He thought perhaps, that being a journalist I 
too had my “‘contacts” in Bombay. 

After more than a week of being helpful, on the 
last day he told me, if I knew anyone who wanted 
any work done in Delhi, Icould refer the party to 
‘him. : 

“What kind of work”? J asked in all innocence. 

“Moving files”, he said briefly, probably thinking 
I knew all that meant. 

It seemed to me very odd then that a non-official 
should get paid for “moving files”. I have become 
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Know the -trouble-maker 


Boiler tube leaks, corrosion in process vessels and 
pipelines are often caused by water deposits, 
system-contaminating residues and corrosive pro- 
ducts. The result is unscheduled outage, reduced 
efficiency, uneconomic operation and-costly shut- 
downs. Mechanicaj cleaning like brushing and 
wiping cannot cope with the trouble. 
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wiser. No file, no letter moves unless somebody pays 


. somebody else for doing the miracle of getting what, 


after all, is an inanimate object to “move”, Depend- 
ing on how much is paid and to whom, files can 
move double quick, or lie dead and forgotten, covered 
by primordial dust, along with millions of others in 
the same blissful condition. 

Delhi is to middlemen what a lump of jaggery is to 
all flies passing by. The Five Star hotels flourish by 
their patronage. But for them the airlines should go 
bankrupt. They can not only move files; they can 
get proper notings made on them, or alter the 
notings. They can get questions put in Parliament 
or debates raised. They are masters of procedures 
like “Special Mention”, or “Calling Attention’, and 
marvellously manipulate them. Managing the Press 
is Child’s play; anybody can do it; it needs no special 
skill. The Press is in the position of the character in 
Fletcher’s Faithful Sheperdess, who declared: “You 
cannot ravish me; I am so willing’. Anyone found 
recalcitrant by the middlemen can have his “‘bio- 
graphy” investigated and publicised. He could be 
demoted and/or transferred Middlemen provide the 
power which makes murky Delhi glow and glitter. 

Washington is the intelligence capital of the world. 
Washington Intelligence can arrange for a few kid- 
nappings and shootings here and there, an occasional 
coup or two, and if necessary even a revolution or a 
war. If you deny it first place, you will have war on 
your hands. We are a-peace-loving country after all 
— except for an occasional spree with shot and knife 
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as in Tripura or Moradabad, Baghpat or Bhagalpur. 
- Every exception must have a rule. As a rule we want 
no strife with Washington. We are content to let 
Delhi stake its claim for the second place. 

There are also vital differences in our style of func- 
tioning; in fact on who functions, and who dysfunc- 
tions. They run their own outfits on behalf of them- 
selves or others. Recently Ex-President Carter’s 
brother was operating as an “agent”? of Libya. His 
real offence under the American Code — moral and 
legal — was not that he accepted money or offered 
his services as an agent to another country, but that 
he did not register himself. 

We believe in borrowing, not registering. We 


borrowed food for years under Public Law 480, and | 


then had them nicely written off the registers. We are 
always borrowing money from the World Bank, and 
let it decide what, we should do, including devaluing 
our currency. Used to this behaviour, the Bank has 
now decided to ditch us for being so brazen as tò 
drop an American -multinational as our consultant. 
We must be thankful that Reagan has not yet 
threatened to make war on us on this account. In 
this modern age, poorer nations can be choked by 
richer ones by means other than war. It is the same 
with individuals as with nations. i 

That is no discovery of mine. R.H. Tawney, in the 
now forgotten classic, Religion and the Rise of Capit- 
alism, had this to say: “Few who consider dispassion- 
ately the facts of social history. will be disposed to 
deny that the exploitation of the weak by the power- 
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ful, organised for the purposes of economic gain, but- 


_tressed by imposing systems of law, and screened by 


decorous draperies of virtuous sentiment and re- 
sounding rhetoric, has been a permanent feature in 
the life of most communities that the world has yet 
seen.” (pp. 279-80, Pelican edition). 

Unwilling to stand alone he seeks support from a 
fellow economist. He quotes J.M. Keynes as saying: 
“Modern capitalism is absolutely irreligious, without 
jnternal union, without much public spirit, often 
though not always, a mere congeries of possessors 
and pursuers.” The possessors and pursuers are link- 
ed not: just by cash flow, but by other means too. 
The old days when it was charged that Russian gold 
was used to subvert idealists, rebels and intellectuals 
all over the world, has long gone by. The pursued 
don’t have to be idealists or intellectuals. The link 
may be almost anything: wine, women, votes, jobs, 
plane rides, hospitality in five-star hotels. And most 
important: Whiskey. Not enough research has been 
done to exhaust the list. i 

- In the last session of Parliament we heard a lot 
about agents and lobbyists. On December 24, several 
members of the Lok Sabha wanted an inquiry into 
how and why the consultancy contract for the Thal 
Vaishet fertiliser project in Maharashtra, and that of 
Hazira in Gujarat had been changed from C.F. 
Braun of the United States of Halder Topsoe of Italy 
for Maharashtra, and Pullman Kellog of the Nether- 
lands for the Gujarat plant. Huge payoffs and leak- 
ages were charged by members. If there is.a payoff, 


with a Difference... 
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there must be an agent or more who arranged the 
dea]. Among the leakages discussed, was one in 
which the enterprising Kerala MP, Unnikrishnan, 
quoted from secret documents. A CBI inquiry was 
demanded. Nobody can say Unnikrishnan is an ex- 
pert in the art of pilfering. So the documents in his 
hands must have reached there through the opera- 
tions of an agent — a middleman with a flair for air- 
ing discontent. 

From fertiliser plants to prospective weddings is a 
far cry. But as it happened, the same papers which 
reported the parliamentary debate on the Thal Vaishet 
documents and their leakage, also carried a story in 
an adjacent column of another type of middleman. 
This middleman lured girls from Hyderabad and 
_ other places, holding out the promise of rich hus- 
bands in the Gulf. They did meet some visiting 
Arabs, though they dwelt meanwhile in a squalid 
Bombay chawl. The Arabs duly married them, and 
quickly divorced them after paying “Mehr” which 
could be as low as Rs 500. For the middleman, how- 
ever, this is rich business. - 

The next day’s papers carried a report in which 
Bhupesh Gupta made a special reference in the Rajya 
Sabha to agents of Western armament firms, whom 
he described as “clandestine merchants of death.” 
Such agents, he charged, had literally invaded Delhi 
during the visit of President Leonid Brezhnev. A day 
later, newspapers carried lurid stories of “Liquor 
Kings” who control “illicit Haryana vends.” The 
story was that in Haryana shops which had sold pois- 
onous liquor which had taken a toll of more than 70 
lives within a fortnight, are owned by “liquor mag- 
nates” with close links with the ruling powers. They 


had a number of “‘authorised agents,” who really ran ` 


the business, and took any accidental “kicks” they , 
got. Every profession has its “occupational haza- 
rds.” ' 

The same day, the same newspapers carried yet 
another story of how the State Trading Corporation 
has been “vulnerable” to “Indian agents,” of Soviet 
monopoly enterprises as well as Western cartels. The 
revelations came from a new book, Return to Punjab 
by Prakash Tandon. East and West matter little to 
the middlemen. ‘‘Whichever way we look at it,” 
Tandon wrote, “competition was only for the strong 
and equal.” Strength is a matter of cash flow. When 
living standards improve, the “businessman” finds a 
good market for goods and services omitted by 
Government planners. : 

Christopher Felix in his book The Spy and His 

. Masters, rhetorically writes how “‘the twentieth cen- 
tury state, eyes on the stars, drags neolithic man in its 
schizophrenic future.” (p. 23) It is in the context of 
the journey into the future that ambition has become 
“a real motive for entering into secret operations. It 
is obviously a reliable motive for an agent — or for 
a case officer. Its drawback is that of all bureaucra- 
cies: the desire for advancement tends to cloud judg- 
ment, impair initiative, and stifle the willingness to 
risk controversy in favour of conformity and the path 
of least resistance.” (p. 62) It was not always so. The 
situation has become what it has through the opera- 
tion of the middlemen who drag their betters “along 
the path of acceptance and achievement, paying no 
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more attention to high-minded blather about ‘criti- 
cal thinking’ than the way of the world suggests is 
useful.” 

` My little exercise in the discovery of the rich and 
varied role of middlemen ill compares with the 
sweeping discovery and thundering statement of the 
role of the bourgeoisie, made by Karl Marx ago. 
“The bourgeoisie wherever it has got the upper hand, 
has put an end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic rela- 
tions. Jt has pitilessly torn asunder the motley feudal 
ties that bound man to his ‘natural superiors,’ and 
has left remaining no other nexus between man and 
man than naked self-interest, than callous ‘cash pay- 
ment,’ ’ ‘the prophet thundered. 

“The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every 
occupation hitherto honoured and looked up to with 
reverent awe. It has converted the physician, the law- 
yer, the priest, the poet, the man of science, into its 
paid wage-labourers.”’ 

This extract is from the famous Communist Mani- 
festo published on December 15, 1848. Long before 
that, and ever more since, all idealist reformers have 
had to contend with what Tawney calls the “obstacles 
offered by the ever more recalcitrant opposition of a 
commercial environment,” The middleman is at once 
the product and the agent of this environment. 

About 90 years ago my father started his life as a 
village schoolmaster on seven rupees a month. My 
mother used to tell me that they were absolutely 
happy and contented. They could get seven seers of 
rice for one rupee. That lasted the young couple a 
whole menth. Vegetables and milk, all local supplies, 
were cheap. Their one luxury was to chew fresh- 
picked pan from the gardens around the town. The 
only thing they were a little worried about was the 
occasional angry growls of tigers they could hear at 
night, in the Malnad village where my father was 
posted. 

About this time, the new capitalism was coming 
into India. D.D. Kosambi in his Introduction to the 
Study of Indian History, has summarised the position: 
“The new class that rose in the second half of the 
19th century — after the last upsurge of feudalism in 
the 1857 Mutiny had been suppressed — developed 
out of the go-between dalals, who were ultimately 
based on production, but production mostly in Eng- 
land, supplied by India with raw materials and a 
market.”’ (p. 403). 

That word dalal is the exact ‘equivalent of the 
English term middleman. But it is value loaded. 
Dalali was once an honourable profession. Dalals 
were not ashamed to call themselves by that name. 
It still survives in Parsi surnames. Today the word’s 
value is degraded. “‘Dalalgiri”® and “‘Dadagiri” go 
hand in hand. They are blood brothers. Although so 
different in their methods, they are the same in their 
objects, and do not mind adopting each other’s - 
services in the’ achievement of their common object. 

„Middlemen have always been with us; and always 
will be. They are as impregnable a part of society as 
cash flow. Cash-flow made them; they keep cash- 
flow going, just as much as we keep God going, 
though He is supposed to have made us and much 
more. As for His dalals today, you do not have to 
look beyond your nose.{J 
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Relevance of Narendra Dev f 
(Continued from page 26) 


practice. It punishes those who fail to comprehend 
these demands and try to impose their own subjective 
‘wishes on historical processes. Such is the logic of 


history that it reduces giants into dwarfs and lends a- 


gigantic stature to those who appeared modest and 
unassuming in their own lifetime. It can be said 
without hesitation that the stature of Acharya 
Narendra Dev has enlarged and not diminished over 
time. He appears far more towering than many 
nationalists who failed to comprehend the inner social 
meaning and significance of nationalism and were 
carried away by its mystique and euphoria. He also 


towers over hosts of revolutionaries who failed to- 


comprehend the indissoluble link between anti- 
imperialism, anti-feudalism and anti-capitalism. It is 
pertinent to mention here some of Narendra Dev’s 
basic conceptions which constitute- valuable, contri- 
butions to the theory and practice of India’s struggle 
for.a free and just society. 

First and foremost is the conception of the- unity 
of the intelligentsia and the masses as the basic force 
of social transformation in India. It must be noted 
that this idea. was taken over by all thoughtful leaders 
of Indian nationalism from Mahatma Gandhi. But 
while in Gandhi’s conception the importance of the 
intelligentsia was derived from its being a source of 
new moral values, in the conception of Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Narendta Dev the intelligentsia was also 
seen as an intellectual force, that is, as a source of 
enlightenment. The intelligentsia contributed to mass 
awakening by creating and disseminating a new 
world-view and a new perception of social reality. ` 

Both Nehru and Narendra Dev saw what many 
other shortsighted’ politicians did not see — that 
nationalism, ifit remained purely on an emotional 
plane, produced at best “muddled humanitarianism”. 
At its worst, it turned into national chauvinism. The 
intellectual dimenvion, therefore, was as vital as the 
moral dimension in leading mass energy and awaken- 
ing in the direction of new social goals. Narendra 
Dev regarded an intellectual or a cultural renaissance 
as ‘an indispensable condition for any meaningful 
political activity of the masses. He regarded a 
“revolutionary intelligentsia” as an indispensable 
force of a nationalist as well as a socialist revolution. 
It is this immense respect for ideas and the recogni- 
tion of the role of ideas in the political movement 
which demarcate Narendra Dev from many of his 
nationalist or socialist colleagues who had no concep- 
tion of the vast intellectual problems thrown up by 
the nationalist and the socialist movements. In con- 
trast, Narendra Dev perceived very clearly how theory 
and practice were complementary. Practice divorced 
from theory was blind, chaotic and lacking in consci- 
ous purpose and direction. Theory divorced from 
practice bred only “pestilence of thought”. The post- 
Independence history of the disintegration of both 
national and socialist movements confirms the basic 
soundness of Narendra Dev’s view. 

It is pertinent to mentién the political diagnosis 
made by him as early as in the late twenties. In a 
letter to Jawaharlal Nehru, Narendra Dev commen- 
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ted on the? malady of the politiéal gtoups operating 
in India in the following words: 


We lack in our midst a body of earnest men of deep con-' 
victions who have living faith in some economic programme, 
We may all generally believe in the necessity of reconstruct- 
ing our society on a new basis but so long as we have no 
clear conception of the social and economic theories on the 
basis of which the society is to be remodelled and so long as 
we do not know exactly what can be achieved under the pre- 
sent ‘circumstances of the country, we cannot hope to obtain 
any results, The ideas of most of us are vague and indefinitive 
and most of us do not know how to proceed about the busi- 
ness, The result is that our convictions do not grow deep and 
therefore we lack earnestness in our work. I think the apathy 
that we see around us is, more or less, due to want of any 
intellectual convictions, I, therefore, think that the primary 
work that lies before us is to stimulate thought by providing 
intellectual food for our people, 


It is obvious that lacking a sound intellectual base 
or deep roots in philosophy and theory both the 
Indian National Congress and the Socialist and Com- 
munist Parties underwent continuous division and 
vivisection round personalities rather than principles. 
It is also worthy of note that deep-seated anti- 
intellectualism has prevented both nationalists and 
socialists from tapping the vast intelligentsia of 
independent India as a creative force. Reunification 
of both the’ forces of national development and 
socialist transformation requires going back, as 
Narendra Dev taught, to unity of theory and prac- 
tice. 

A new basis for intellectual renaissance exists today 
more than thirty years after Independence in the 
emergence of a new intelligentsia from among the 
toiling masses. Specially from among the under- 
privileged groups in the countryside who were tradi- 
tionally denied access to light and learning under 
the caste system, a new, earth-bound, and non- 
Brahmanical intelligentsia is beginning to emerge and 
crystallise. It is among these new elements that criti- 
cal intellectuals of the Brahmanical tradition from 
privileged groups can find the objective basis for a 
new national as well as a critical social consciousness. 
Narendra Dev had attached the highest importance 
to the transmision of knowledge and culture to such 
emerging dynamic elements from the deprived classes. 
Failure to capitalise on this positive development 
would turn them —vand is in fact turning them — 
into a base of both anti-national and counter-revo- 
lutionary movements. 

The second valuable concept presented by Naren- 
dra Dev was that of interpreting the concepts of 
nationalism and socialism in the Indian cultural 
idiom and in the language of the common people. 
Moreover, Narendra Dev regarded Indian tradition 
not merely as a base for reactionary ideology but also 
asa source of revolutionary impulses and ideas. As 
Narendra Dev himself put it: “Religion is a dupe for 
the people but there have been many a progressive 
trend in the various religions of the world that have 
helped socialism in laying its foundations. In India, 
the Buddhist school of philosophers were of that type; 
one will have to understand and propagate their- 
philosophy to establish socialism in the country”, 
This valuable insight of Narendra Dev has still to be 
given practical shape by the revolutionaries of today, 

The third important conception given by Narendra 
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Dev pertains to the inter-dependence of the national 
and social revolutions. In his view, a social revolu- 
tion widened the base and scope of the national revo- 
lution; and a genuine national revolution was an ally 
and a promoter of the social revolution. The nation- 
alists and the socialists, therefore, were not rivals or 
enemies of each other but partners and allies in a 
common cause. In his own life-time Narendra Dev 
carried on unceasingly a dual struggle: against the 
sectarianism of the Socialists and Communists and 
the conservatism of thé nationalists. Addressing the 
socialists and the Communists wedded to the social 
revolution Narendra Dev stated: 


A party that wants to establish its hegemony over the 
national movement must send its members to all the classes; 
and itis only in this way that its political influence can grow. 
Socialists must be found wherever the masses are; they must 
be in the forefront of every anti-imperialist action and every 
battle that is waged in the interests of the masses. 


He emphasised the importance of working in co- 
operation with and even as part and parcel of the 
Indian National Congress. He was one with Nehru 
in emphasising the unique place of Gandhi in the 
Indian. context and in’ perceiving Gandhi's positive 
role in the awakening of the masses and their move- 
ment for social change. 

To the nationalists in the Coneis, however, he 
appealed for an understanding of the role of "the 
socialist forces in‘ the national movement. In clear 
terms he identified the link between the two move- 
ments. 
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If the economic struggle Ís to be linked with the national 
struggle, in order to give social content to the national liberal 
movement, it is only just and proper that the two organisa- 
tions (the Congress and the Kisan Sabha) must be interlocked 
in a permanent union. Jealousies and mental Suspicions arise 
from time to time and endanger the union. Over-enthusiasts 
on both sides, taking a narrow sectional view, not knowing the 
importance of one to the other, may cause trouble An organ- 
isation that claims to be national cannot afford to be hostile 
to an organisation of peasants provided it is anti-imperialist 
in character and is not anti-Congress. The Congress also 
cannot gain its objective without mass action on a national 
scale and it will need the services of class-conscious militant 
peasants who will be ready to undergo any amount of suffer- 
ing and sacrifice for the national cause. The two should, there- 
Sore, wish each other well and each should find fulfilment in 
the other. 

From the vantage point of today one can see the 
force of these prophetic observations. If the two 
social forces thrown up by Indian history — the first 
of national emancipation and the second of social 
emancipation — had worked in cooperation by con- 
tinuously resolving their internal contradictions and 
by not getting estranged from each other through 
adopting postures of confrontation against each other, 
the history of India during the last three decades 
would have been entirely different. Cooperation bet- 
ween the national and the socialist forces would have 
been able to avert the tragedy of departure from the 
national goals; it would have succeeded in transform- 
ing the national revolution into an instrument of the 
desired social revolution. 

If Narendra Dev’s vision of a socialist society has 
to be realised, his strategy of cooperation between the 
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‘nationalist and the sdcialist forces ust again be 
reaffirmed. Honest nationalists must see that the 
virtual exclusion of workers and peasants and their 
representatives from the centres of power has inhi- 
bited as well as distorted the very evolution of Indian 
economy, society and polity. It hasjsharply accentua- 
ted the gap between the ideal of Poorna Swaraj and 
just society on the one hand and the reality of the 
dependence-prone, and unjust socio-economic order 
on the other. History has shown that the nationalists 
alone cannot achieve a just society without the co- 
operation and support of the socialists. 

Honest socialists must also see that pursuing the 
cause of workers and peasants without joining hands 
with the nationalists in building a self-reliant and 
forward-looking nation has pushed the worker’s and 
peasants’ movements themselves into self-isolation. 
Such sectarianism has deprived the cause of the 
workers and the peasants of the broad support of the 
patriotic and productive forces. Nay, socialists are 

` guilty of the charge of. attempting to skip over a 
whole historical stage of what the Acharya called the 
“‘bourgeois-democratic stage” of social revolution — 
the stages of building the economic, social, cultural 
and political foundations of a socialist society. Such 
attempts have in fact rendered them ineffective in the 

, face of the grave threat to the basic values and struc- 

ture of a unified India created by the national move- 

--ment and sustained by post-Independence struggle for 

national consolidation. 

Narendra Dev continuously emphasised the dialec- 
tical relation between class consciousness and national 
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Goiisciousiiéss. He often said that in a society divided 
by narrow regional, communal, linguistic and caste 
loyalties and interests, the strengthening of national 
consciousness was an indispensable condition for pro- 
moting class consciousness. At the same time, the 
continuous strengthening of class consciousness 
among workers and peasants was an indispensable 
condition for broadening the social base of national 
development and for achieving self reliance. 

Narendra Dev had called upon scientific socialists 
to master the art and science of pursuing their funda- 
mental objective of building a socialist society through 
various intermediate stages. In his view socialism 
could not be achieved in a single leap. It could not 
be achieved without first achieving political indepen- 
dence and the replacement of a colonial-state by a 
nation-state. The next step was to utilise the instru- 
mentality of the nation-state for eliminating the 
socio-economic and cultural survivals of colonialism 
and semi-feudalism and thus to create the pre-condi- 
tions of a socialist society. 

In Narendra Dev’s conception the more vigorous, 
determined and positive the intervention of the 
socialists in fulfilling the national and the “‘bourgeois- 
democratic” tasks, the greater would be their effec- 
tiveness in introducing and ‘strengthening socialist 
elements in the transformation process. The greater 
would be their success in influencing social processes 
in the direction of a socialist society. In other words, 
the road of full independence and of mass-oriented 
and self-reliant social and economic development 
was also the road of India’s transition towards a 
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Socialist futuré. - io is ee 
Narendra Dev called upon scientific socialists to 

achieve a threefold re-orientation in their thought 

and practice in order to build bridges between the 

political and the socio-economic goals. : 
The first was his insistence on promoting the 

initiative of workers and peasants. In his view, “No 


single leader could bring about a socialist state. It. 


would have to be built by labourers and peasants and 
by a patty in which they are in a majority”. Same 
time, he asked socialists to grasp the true meaning of 
‘proletarianisation’ of ‘a socialist party. To quote: 


Jt has been suggested that the number of class-conscious 
proletarians in our ranks should be increased and further that 


the party should be increasingly proletarianised. The process- 


cannot be mechanically hastened, it must be of natural growth. 
As the roots of the socialist party in the working-class move- 
ment go deeper and as the movement itself assumes higher 
forms, the proletarian elements will expand. Proletarianisation 
does not mean flooding the party with the members of Ekka- 
Tonga union, coolie union, bhangi union, etc. Such indiscrimi- 
nate admission will destroy the character of the party — it will 
no longer be a party of -steeled revolutionaries offering the 
leadership of our national struggle. Needless to say that the 
party must ever try to get: into its ranks increasing number of 


conscious workers, 


Narendra Dev, while recognis- 
ing the revolutionary role, of peasants in agrarian 
societies, also warned ‘against the great danger of 
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‘peasantism’. In a passage prophetic ‘in its signific-- 
ance he remarked: a 
There is one’ more danger to which I- should like to refer in 
this place, It is the danger of ‘peasantism’, It looks at all. 
questions from the narrow and sectional viewpoint of the 
peasant class. Its tenets are derived from the ideal that our . 
economic evolution, as the whole structure of our state, will 
necessarily have to retain its specific peasant character. It 
believes in rural democracy which means a democracy of 
peasant proprietors...In its crude.form it would mean a kind of 
narrow agrarianism and an insatiable desire to boost the 


_peasant in all possible places. Such an outlook is unscientific 


and betrays a mentality which may give exaggerated impor- 
tance to the small peasant. It may also lead to acute antagon- 
ism between the town and.the country. 

„How prophetic Narendra Dev’s observations are 
can be appreciated from the current upsurge of ‘rural- 
ism’ and ‘peasantism’ in India which poses a grave 
problem both to nationalists and socialists interested 
in economic growth with social equity. 

Finally, Narendra Dev regarded socialist unity and’ 
the emergence of a unified socialist movement as the 
essential conditions for -realising the socio-economic 
goals of the national movement. He was aware that 
an objectively favourable social situation was an 
essential, but nota sufficient, condition for advance 
in a socialist direction. Without the subjective factor 
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to the contribution of socialists both inside and out- 
side the Congress. 

Narendra Dev, therefore, advocated working unity 
among socialist forces if their integration and meteet 
was not possible. He observed: 

In course of time a United Socialist Party must arise — this 
is a proposition that can scarcely be disputed. But if the 
impediments to unity are to be removed, we must find some 
way other than organisational unity because the mutual sus- 
picion that is rife among the socialists — that hinders joint 


work even on specific issues — bars any efforts at such unity 
at this juncture, 


Further: 


If neither of the alternatives is dcceptable to the Commu- 
nists, the parties must remain as distinct and independent 
bodies but with a fighting alliance between them, An ad hoc 
co-ordination committee for the purpose, having representa- 
tives of both the parties, would then have to be set up. While 
retaining the ideological differences, it is possible for socialists 
of varying tendencies to work together on such a_basis. 


The concept of socialist unity as an essential con- 
dition for carrying forward the national revolution in 
the direction of socialism continues to be a living 
concept even today. In fact, in the context of the 
political void. being created by the weakness of the 
traditional nationalist leadership, socialists have to 
play an important role even in preserving the gains 
of the national revolution which are in peril in India 
today. The traditional nationalist force is not strong 
enough today to preserve on its own the framework 
of a united, secular and forward-looking India which 
it inherited from leaders of the nationalist struggle. 

The socialist force is also in much greater ideologi- 


cal confusion and organisational disarray than it was 
at the time when Narendra Dev gave the call for 
socialist unity. The Socialist Party to which Narendra 
Dev belonged is not even in existence any more. The 
cadres of the Socialist Party — confused, disoriented 
and fragmented — are scattered in various non- 
socialist parties and organisations. The Communist 
Party of Narendra Dev’s days is itself divided into 
many parties. 

No other ex-colonial country presents such a tragic 
paradox as witnessed in India. Here the vast awaken- 
ing among the workers, peasants and the intelligent- 
sia has lent tremendous mobilising power to the idea 
of a socialist India and to the socialist alternative. 
At the same time the weakness of the socialists con- 
tinues to thwart the prospect of transforming this 
mass awakening into a conscious and organised social 
force in support of the socialist alternative. What is 
worse, in the absence of purposeful leadership, mass 
awakening i is beginning to get channelised into dis- 
ruptive and reactionary movements. 

In the above background the history of India in 
the coming years will crucially depend upon the 
imagination, sense of urgency and scientific insight 
with which socialist forces come together and inter- 
vene positively in the evolving situation. It will also 
depend upon the speed with which socialists learn to 
built bridges of understanding with the nationalists. 

January 26 calls for a renewal of the pledge to 
carry forward the movement for Poorna Swaraj based 
on a just society which was inaugurated on the banks 
of the Ravi more than half a century ago. CI 
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M.T. @ Rs. 


M.T. at controlled rate, 


22 to Rs. 23 per bag of 75 Kg. 


‘The first two commodities through Ration Shops 
and the last two through nominated agents & dealers. 


WE AIM AT SUPPLYING MORE THIS YEAR 
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FOR , 
Quality — Through Strict Control 
- Speed ‘Through Detailed Planning, Adequate Resources 
and — and Latest Plant and Equipment 


Economy — Through Improved Technology 


on 


CIVIL CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Patrons and Clients in many Countries 
have Time and Again Depended 


on 


CONTINENTAL CONSTRUCTION (P) LIMITED 


(Engineers and Contractors of Intercontinental Repute) 


JOBS COMPLETED INCLUDE 


+ 


Hyde! Power Projects * Drainage, Sewerage and Water 
Supply Schemes 


* 


Complex Hydraulic Structure 
* Airport Runways 


* Thermal Power Houses 

* Dams-Earth, Rockfill, Masonry * Marine Works—Drydocks, Break 
and Concrete Water; Wharfs and Jetties 

* Tunnel * Steel Fabrication and Erection 

* Foundation Treatment, etc. etc. * Factory Building, Grain Silos 
Head. Office ‘ . Overseas Offices 
‘Continental House’ 28, Nehru Place, BAGHDAD 
New Delhi-110 019 Phone: 7766584, Telex 2567 IK 
Telex-CCPL ND 031-2878. TRIPOLI 
Grams: Continental Telex: 20436 PHILIPS LY 


Phones: 682802, 682803, 682804 
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S. No. . Title R Price 
N 
1 Account Code Vol. | (General Principles and Methods of Account first edn.) 5th reprint 
Incorporating Correcting Slip No. 1 to 304 (Print 1980) PAG. 72.1 (Dig.) Rs. 8.20 
2. Estate Duty for the layman (Print 1980) PDI. 118 Rs. 3.05 
3. A Hand book on the Identification and Description of Trees Shrubs and Important 
Herbs of the Forests of the Southern States for the use of the Southern Forest . 
Rangers College, Coimbatore by T.R. Somasundaram (Print 1980). PFRI. 104 (Rep.) Rs. 41.50 
4. Tracks of Storms and Depression in the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea 1877-1970 
(Print 1980). PDGO. 105 Rs. 295.00 
£ 
5. Indian Labour Year book 1977 (Print 1980) PDLB, 19.77 Rs. 65.00 
6. Rural Labour Enquiry 1974-75. Final Report on Wages of Rural Labour House Holds. 
(Print 1980). PDLB. 203. II. Rs. 30.00 
Trade Unions in India 1972 (Print 1980). PDLB. 8.72 Rs. 40.00 
8. Report of the Task Force on Projections of Minimum Needs and Effective 
Consumption Demand. (Print 1980) PPC. 231. Rs. 4.60 
9. ‘Sixth Five Year Plan 1980-85; A Frame Work, (Print 1980). PPC. 234. Rs. 2.35 
10. Bye-Election Brochure (1978) An Analysis. House of the People and Legislative 
_ * Assemblies, Council of State and Legislative Councils (1.1.78 to 31.12.78). 
(Print 1980), PECI. 68 Rs. 20.00 
11. The Indian Electricity Rules 1956 (as amended upto March 1980). (Print 1980). 
PMIP. 25. x Rs. 4.25 
12. The Delhi Municipal Corporation Act, 1957 (as on the 1st May 1980). 
(Print 1980) Act 66 of 1957. Rs. 28.85 
13. Selected Decisions of the Company Law Board Benches. (Print 1980). 
PCOA. 14. : Rs. 50.00 
14. Selected Tables on the Survey on Employment and Unemployment, State Punjab, 
Twenty Seventh Round October 1972-September 1973). (Print 1980). PDOS. 40 ~ Rs. 100.00 
15. Census of India 1971-Series 1 Pt. IX. Census Atlas. National Volume, 
(Print 1980). PRG. 82.71 (N). Rs. 275.00 
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DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM is the 
declaration of our faith.” 


` We are out and out to reach the common man. We 
treat the the depositors and borrowers alike. ` 


We have to distinguish between rich and poor: That is, 
we act like SOCIALISTS. 


NEW BANK OF INDIA 


(A Govt. of India Undertaking) 
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s much as this train 
belongs to this child 


jo Keep them clean + ' 





; ` © Pull chain only in emergency 


lE Travel light 
£ oo not pilfer 


© Do not travel ticketless 
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NEW & RECOMMENDED PUBLICATIONS 


ICSSR 


Kahlon, A.S. & Karam 
Singh 


- Mitra, Ashok & 


S. Mukherji 
Nadkarni, M.V. 


The Birla Inst. of 
Scientific Research 


Chellish & Associates 
Jha, L.K. 

Mongia,’ J.N. (ed.) 
Siddharthan, N.S. 


` Thorner, D. 


Jesudason, Roy & 
Koshy (eds.) 


` Deva, Indra & Shriramad 


Indradeva 

Krishna Iyer, V.R. 
Thomas, T. 

Mehta, D.S. i 
Sodhi, H.S. (Brig.) 
Tucci, Giusepp 
Nandy, Ashis 


Prasad, Nageshwar 


Sharma, R.K. 
Madan, G.R. 


Wilson, Amrit 
Nayar, Kuldip 


Sardesai, D.R. & 
S. Chawla 


` 


- Allied Publishers 


: Alternatives in Agricultural Development 
: Economics of Farm Management 1 in India: Theory 


_and Practice 


i Population Food and Land Inequality in India 


1971: A Geography of Hunger & Insecurity 


: Marketable Surplus and Market Dependence 


In A Millet Region 


: Banks Since Nationalisation 
‘ Trends and Issues in Indian Federal Finance 
: Economic Strategy for the 80s 


‘: India’s Economic Policies 1947-77 


: Conglomerates and Multinationals in India: 


A Study of Investment and Profit 


: The Shaping of Modern India , 


: Non-Formal Education for Rural Women: to 


Promote the Development of the Young Child 


: Growth of Legal System in Indian Society 

: Perspectives in Criminology, Law & Social Change 
: Managing A Business in India 

: Handbook of Public Relations in India 

: “Operation Windfall’? Emergence of Bangladesh 

: The Religions of Tibet 

: Alternative Sciences: Creativity and Authenticity 


Éa 


in Two Indian Scientists 


: Ideology and Organisation in Indian Politics (A Study 


of Political Parties at the Grass-Roots) 


: Indo-Soviet Relations: Economic Analysis 


: Western Sociologists on Indian Society: Marx, 


Spenser, Weber, Durkheim, Pareto 


: Finding A Voice: Asian Women in Britain 


: Report of Afghanistan 


: Changing Patterns of Security and Stability in Asia 


v 
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DEWAN BERINDRANATH 


Completes 
Two Years of its publication 


With the publication of Volume II No. 4 released 
with the following articles 


The Foreign Policy Perspectives for the Eighties—The American Scene 

P.N. Haksar 
The Technological Transformation of the Third World—Main Issues 

Dr Surendra J. Patel 
Indians in Malaysia—Problems of Integration Dr Man Mohini Kaul 
East African Literature—A Short Survey Veena Goyal Sharma 
Capital Goods Production in a Small Developing Economy. The Generation of 

Intermediate Technology in Food Processing : A Case Study of Guyana 
Dr Frank Long 


Doubling Exports from the Small Sector l Dr Ram K. Vepa 
Export Development & Small Scale Industries O.P. Jain 
The Developmental Challenge of the Eighties R.C. Dutt 
An Environmental View of Development Dr B.D. Nag Chaudhuri 
Reforms, Religion, Education and the Indian Muslims Som Anand 
University Research and National Development in India Dr R.C. Paul 
What is Wrong with Us ? B.D. Pande 


Our Movement—Some Truths Prafulla Kumar Mahanta 
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“Our country 

is a very big country 

and thus a great deal 

to be done by all of us. 

If each one of us. 

_does his or her little bit, 
~ then all this mounts up 
and the country prospers 

and goes ahead fast” 





. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY (P) LIMITED 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS -~=~~ : 
„CALCUTTA ~~ Pee E d 
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Meaning of Aligarh 


T shocking incidents in Aligarh Muslim 
University from mid-November to the 
end of January, culminating in the indefi- 
nite closure of the University, cannot be 
viewed as a problem ofa minority com- 
munity or of an isolated educational insti- 
tution. They reflect the steadily deteriora- 
ting situation in several of our universities 
and institutions of higher learning. 

Of course, whatever happens in the 
Banaras Hindu University or the AMU 
causes much greater concern because the 
two are Central institutions and are both 
targets ‘of well-organised mischief-makers 
exploiting religious sentiments or promot- 
ing power politics involving both teachers 
and students. Taking an overall view, the 
BHU comes off worse in this matter over 
a period of years and the AMU has re- 
mained comparatively free of trouble till 
recent times. But- this is poor consolation. 

The whole campaign this time has been: 
directed, ostensibly, against one Professor, 
though the truth is that organised hooligan 
elements are making use of the student 
community and perhaps of a section of 
teachers to ensure instability and confusion 
in the AMU campus. The eminence of 





of the Faculty of Social Sciences, is beyond 
question. He is recognised as an upright 
man not lacking either in physical courage 
or the integrity to stand by his convictions 
which are part of his personality as teacher, 
as historian, as Dean and as a brilliant 
intellectual. For three months he was sub- 
jected to almost non-stop harassment, 
which has taken different forms, including 
a “siege” of his house and the use of 
abusive language against him. All because 
he would not surrender his judgement to 
the will of the self-styled netas — some of 
whom according to reports do not even 
belong to the University — but insisted 
on the maintenance of the highest 
Standards. 

The interview Professor Habib gave to 
the Indian Express on January 12 (publish- 
ed in the paper on January 13) has been 
made a pretext for intensifying the attack 


- on the Professor whose secular outlook 


and modern ideas have been anathema to 
communalists of all hues in and outside the 
campus. The present round of trouble began 
when late last year a Palestinian student 
was assaulted and Professor Habib rescued 
him. On December 10 Professor Habib 
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ted, and one of the attackers was identified 
by the Professor. After this there were 
many threats. A few days later a group of 
students wanted the Deans to sign a 
memorandum to the Vice-Chancellor con- 
taining demands which amounted to asking 
the V-C to violate rules and regulations to 
appease the militants. Professor Habib 
refused to oblige, though it appears he did 
relax some rules relating to certain exami- 
nations ‘under instructions from the Vice- 
Chancellor”. 

Then came the interview to the news- 
paper in which Professor Habib answered 
questions quite candidly. The major point 
he made was about “the malady of collaps- 
ing administration arid misrule of criminals 
forcing re-examinations whenever they feel 
like doing so”. He referred in particular to 
the fast falling standards in the great insti- 
tution and the reluctance of employers to 
recruit AMU products for responsible jobs. 
He named some elements involved, and 
also pointed out that outsiders or goonda 
elements were safely accommodated in the 
‘hostels of the University. Professor Habib 
explained the causes for the callapse of 
discipline. Honesty required the student 
leaders of AMU to do some heart-search- 
ing; instead, they decided to begin a tirade 
against Professor Habib, first asking for 
his removal from the position of Dean and 
then demanding that he be removed from 
the University itself. And the Professor has 
been in the AMU for about 27 years, 
bringing it honour and distinction. A re- 
mark made subsequently (on February 2) 
by the Convener of the so-called ‘All-India 
Muslim Youth Convention” is both reveal- 
ing and amusing. It appears that Professor’ 
Habib by speaking out, had “injured the 
students’ ego”. The implications of such a 
defence of the rowdyism let loose in the 
AMU campus must be obvious. l 

What the Aligarh agitators are worried 
about, it seems from the context, is the 
earnestness with which the new Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Syed Hamid, began to remove 
administrative cobwebs and clear the mess - 
that had accumulated over: the years 
through wrong decisions in almost évery 
sphere from admissions to examinations. 
The very idea of a potential attempt to run 
the University on scientific lines and to 
end corrupt practices would appear.f6_have 


> 


provoked the vested interests inside and 
outside the campus who have aims other 
than educational in mind. To such ele- 
ments, a touch of McCarthyism comes 
naturally. That Professor Habib holds 
Leftist or Marxist views is one of the 
points being made in the slander campaign 
against him. The real target is the Vice- 
Chancellor, but perhaps the organisers of 
trouble think that if a veteran like Profes- 
sor Habib is driven out by their efforts, all 
others including the V-C will learn the 
lesson and conform. And among the teachers of this 
University, as among teachers of many other univer- 
sities in the country, there is no dearth of conformists 
— those who hug conformity purely as a device to 
protect and promote their own personal career inter- 
ests. . 

The prompt and firm steps taken by the University 
authorities to close down the University and get the 
hostels vacated are commendable. The attempt to shift 
the focus to the District Magistrate is probably to 
widen the scope of the agitation, enabling the crim- 
inal elements to organise a law and order situation 
elsewhere. This has to be guarded against. - . 

But will closure of the AMU solve the problem? 
Apart from the aspects peculiar to the AMU, educa- 
tional authorities all over the country should bear in 
mind the way campuses have been made hotbeds of 
corruption and politicking over the years. 

The incidents in Lucknow University which culmi- 
nated in a gang of hoodlums setting fire to the 
University offices and building in 1973 bear a family 
resemblance to what has happened in the AMU in 
the last three months. 

Plus the communal factor which was prominent in 
its RSS aspect in the case of continuous trouble in the 
Banaras Hindu University campus for many years. 

Right in the Capital, the chronic crisis in the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University is the result of the col- 
lapse of values, both moral and intellectual, for which 
the student and the teaching communities have to 
bear their respective shares of responsibility. i 

What is urgently required is the refashioning of 
our educational system itself; more precisely, the 
streamlining of our Universities is called for, if these 
have to re-emerge as seats of learning and not the 
happy hunting ground of hooligans and behind them, 
political operators. It may of course be argued that 
it would be futile to expect a face-lift of our. univer- 
sities when the- entire national life has become one 
vast ocean of squalor and degeneracy whose stink 
reaches the high heavens. One has also to be remin- 
ded that the movement for national regeneration in 
many countries, including our own, has often started 
from seats of learning, and it will be dishonest on 
the part of our scholars and teachers to shirk this 
national responsibility. Behind Professor Irfan Habib 
must come serried battalions. Let Aligarh be the 
starting point of a mighty national crusade." 


C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
February 3 
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| President 
and 
Politics 


[E would not be entirely fair to 
accuse the present occupant of 
Rashtrapati Bhavan of thinking 
and talking like a loose-tongued 
politician rather than like the 
dignified Head of State that he 
actually happens to be. For, 
Sanjiva Reddy is essentially a 
politician, not far removed from 
the Tammany Hall variety, who 
was part of the group in the 
ruling party which at one time 
used to be described as the 
“Syndicate”. Despite all the 
impressive, even glamorous, trapp- 
ings of the august office he holds, 
it should not cause surprise if 
occasionally the politician in 
Sanjiva Reddy shows through. 
Comments by the Head of 
State on political and related 
developments in the country are 
not a new phenomenon, Reddy is 
not our first President, and some 
of his illustrious predecessors used 
to give vent to their feelings about 
the conduct of national affairs 


whenever they felt that such com-- 


ments from them would help 


initiate a process of thinking and: 


rethinking in the country. Even if 
Dr Rajendra Prasad made himself 
a controversial figure by some of 
“his observations in public, Sanjiva 
Reddy has other examples worth 
emulation. Dr Radhakrishnan 
often spoke of the shortcomings 
of our functioning as a democracy 

and stressed the need for standards 
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and norms in public life. V.V. Giri, 
in more recent times, called for 
correct conduct on the part of 
Politicians and bureaucrats and 
for stringent action against the 
corrupt and the callous. 


What is to be noted is that in 


all these cases there was great 
dignity in the way criticism was 
voiced and there was an important 
Purpose, namely, to keep public 
life clean, to keep the public 
interest constantly in view, . to 
prevent politics degenerating into 
brawls or hush-hush manipula- 
tions. Itis difficult to find such 
clear-cut purpose in many of the 
public pronouncements of Sanjiva 
Reddy — from his tall talk about 
the “humble kisan” shunning the 
grandeur of Rashtrapati Bhavan 
and living in “smaller” quarters, 
to his latest totally unwarranted 
tirade against the press. What he 
wants to project himself as is by 
no means clear; but what is clear 
is that he‘is not above fawning on 
the Prime Minister at one time 
and getting aggressively if indirec- 
tly critical at another. 

There can be no quarrel with 
the proposition that the President 
has a responsibility to draw atten- 
tion to whatever is seriously 
wrong in the body politie, to 
criticise failures in terms of the 
Constitution which it is his duty 


to uphold, to offer advice to 


enable those in power to correct 
wrong policies or even wrong 
behaviour. The President of the 
Republic must, it has rightly been 
said, remain above the rough and 
tumble of petty power politics, for 
the office of President in our 
structure represents the one steady 
factor in an ocean of uncertainty 
and confusion. Such a position 
does not mean, however, that. 
whoever is President can shoot off 
comments in all directions for no 
clear reason and still feel entitled 
to the kind of respect due to the 
office he holds for the time being. 

There was no need, for exam- 
ple, for the President of India to 
tell the press — as he did at 
Chandigarh on February 2 — 
that Morarji Desai would not 
have said what one newspaper 
reported him to have said. If 
Desai did not make any such 
comment about Sanjiva Reddy, 
it is surely for the former to deny 
the words attributed to him and 


not for the Head of State to hold 
brief for the former Prime Minis- 
ter whose views about Sanjiva 
Reddy in 1979 are rather widely 
known. Not many would have 
forgotten, foo, that during the 
Syndicate days, though Reddy 
and Desai were in the same camp 
against Indira Gandhi, they were 
in opposite camps within the 
Syndicate itself. A person with 
Reddy’s background in politics, 
when occupying the highest non- 
party office in the country, should 
at least be circumspect. One does 
not know if Morarji Desai would 
have come out with his own ver- 
sion by the time these lines are 
read, but it should not surprise 
anyone if he makes some acid 
remark that will make Reddy 
Garu look even more ridiculous 
than at present. 

This is not to say that the 
President of India should refrain 
from pointing to degeneration in 
politics and the patent decline in 
standards in public life. He should 
speak out now and then, when- 
ever a major national problem 
takes difficult forms, but he should 
speak with the dignity and rest- 
raint that go with the highest 
office in the land. If Reddy wants 
to resume his professed activity 
of: being a “humble kisan” when 
his present term expires, no one 
is going to be unduly bothered. 
Presumably he is aware now that 
a second term is not available for 
the asking; also, that it is not 
impossible to find a successor of 
equal stature. 

The point is that his future at 
the end of the present term should 
not be mixed up with standards 
in public life. If there has been 
great deterioration as compared 
to the Nehru era — undeniably 
there has been — many will cer- 
tainly share the feeling that 


. Reddy Garu has not been far be- 


hind others in making .a contri- 
bution to the fall. He is right in 
criticising the nomination of 
Chief Ministers instead of having 
them properly elected by the 
legislators concerned. But that is 
part of the degeneration in public 
life that has been taking place for 
many years. Did Reddy discover 
the fact only now? Or should we 
attribute his earlier silence to 
other factors? 

Onlooker 
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= Peasants ` 
and Potatoes 


K.N. RAJ 


É was only- just a year ago that leaders of the 
Opposition in the Lok Sabha joined the Prime 
Minister in felicitating Balram Jakhar on his efec- 
tion as the new Speaker. Balram, said the Prime 
Minister on that occasion, was not only a son of the 
soil devoted to land (referring to his background as a 
farmer) but combined a sense of culture and courtesy. 
Reminded by the Opposition leaders that he had 
succeeded “io a line which is the life-line of 
any parliamentary democracy’, Balram himself 
affirmed that the Speaker should not only be im- 
partial but should be seen to be so by the whole 
House and the country, and that he would speak 
“only one language, the language of the House”. 

Of course no one in this country expects such 
sentiments and assurances to be scrupulously follow- 
ed. A modicum of decorum and sense of: responsibi- 
lity have to be maintained however by anyone who, 
barring the President of the Republic, occupies the 
most exalted chair in the political domain. Culture 
and courtesy are perhaps dispensable now and then, 
perhaps even impartiality when other interests place 
too severe a strain on it, but not under any circum- 
stances the basic codes and conventions essential for 
a functioning democracy. One of them is that the 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha should not himself commit 
. acts that amount to contempt of democratic institu- 
tions and procedures at even the highest levels of 
government, and do so with impunity. 

Yet that was precisely what Balram has been 
guilty of in his recent observations (rather his out- 
bursts) on the Tenth Coromande! Lecture? delivered a 
month ago by Dr. I.G. Patel, Governor of the 
Reserve Bank of India. The subject of the lecture 
was “Policy Framework for Indian Agriculture”. 
Balram, like any other citizen of the country, could 
have expressed his views on the issues raised in the 
lecture. But that was not what he chose to do. What 
he questioned was Dr. Patel’s personal competence 
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and right to speak on. this subjéct of wide public 
interest. “What does Mr. Patel, sitting in air-condi- 
tioned rooms, know about a farmer and the conditions 
under which he toils day and night’’?, asked 
Balram Jakhar, presiding over a two-day session of 
the Bharat Krishak Samaj at Kolhapur at the end of 
December.® And rather like Pontius Pilate, without 
waiting for a reply, he went on to demand that he be 
removed from the position of the Governor of the 
Reserve Bank. : 

That was not all. Just in case anyone dismissed it 
as a minor indiscretion by a “peasant” Speaker on. 
vocation, Balram returned to the charge a fort- 
night later, this time under ‚the auspices of the 
Karnataka Pradesh Krishik Samaj at Bangalore. This 
time he not only wanted to know what right Dr. Patel 
had “‘to criticise the farmers and say that -they were 
being pampered” but accused the Reserve Banks as a 
whole of thinking that it was the “custodian of all 
wisdom”. He also proposed the reconstitution of the 
Boards of Directors of all nationalised banks (includ- 
ing obviously the Reserve Bank), as also of the 
Agricultural Prices Commission, so that at least 50 
per cent of the members would be farmers.4 

The suggestion for reconstitution of the Boards, 
and of the APC, reflects no doubt a point of view that 
needs to be considered on its own merits. But one 
would have thought that, since the Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha is expected to show some wisdom and impar- 
tiality in matters of this nature, Balram could 
have made this point more effectively within the 
House itself in the course of a discussion on the sub- 
ject, instead of in a transparently partisan manner. 

` Suppose we overlook even that, since few political 
leaders inthe country seem to be concerned now 
with such norms of public behaviour. There is a 
more basic issue involved. On what basis, and on 
what authority, can Balram demand the removal 
of the Governor of the Reserve Bank of India for 
expressing his views on agricultural policy in a public’ 
lecture? The Reserve Bank of India is an auto- 
nomous institution working within the framework of 


- the country’s parliamentary democracy, and it is in 


the ta interest that occasionally the person who 
presides over it expresses his views on economic pro- 
blems for more widespread discussion. If he should 
in the process commit a serious offence there are 
well-known procedures and channels through which 
the charges may be raised and action taken. The 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha has certainly no extra- 
constitutional rights in the matter; on the other hand, 
he has constitutional responsibilities which he is 
expected’to carry out.with awareness and concern 
for the rights of others, so that the system as a whole 
functions freely and more democratically. ` 

In neglecting these responsibilities Balram has 
brought into contempt not only the office of the 
Governor of the Reserve Bank of India but his own 
as well. One must therefore hope that Balram 
will take an early opportunity to tender an apology 
gracefully to the Reserve Bank of India and its 
, Governor; otherwise he will have forfeited, in the 
eyes of many, his moral.authority as Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha. g 

Suppose, however, we set aside this aspect of the 
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inatter also. Do the aspersions and charges raised 
against Dr. Patel stand when examined in the light 


` of available facts? This is important because, if there - 


is no prima facie evidence that they are substantially 
correct, Balram wold be guilty of not only con- 
stitutional impropriety but defamation (whether or 
not Dr. Patel is concerned about it). 


First, what could Dr. Patel sitting in “air-condi- ` 


tioned rooms” know about farmers? One might 
suppose that it could not be air-conditioning that 
` comes in the way since, for all we know, Balram’s 
office room is also air-conditioned. So the question 
is whether Dr. Patel has had opportunities to know 
about the conditions in which farmers toil day and 
night (say, as Balram could have known)? 
Those who have known Dr Patel in his younger 
` days would have of course no difficulty in answering 
the question. What must strike as ironic to them — 
- and in a sense well-deserved irony — is that someone 
who once prided himself so much for being of mere 
` peasant (patidar) origin should now be subject to 
this accusation, But it is not really necessary to be 
that familiar with all the biographical details of Dr. 
Patel’s personal history. If Balram had cared to 
- read another public address delivered by Dr. Patel a 
few days earlier, at the 30th Annual Convocation of 


‘the M.S. University of Baroda, he would have come . 


across the following rather sentimental observations 
on his past: 

One of my earliest memories is that of suddenly leaving 
Baroda with my parents and going to my native village 
Karamsad~ as soon as Gandhiji announced one of his 
Satyagraha movements. At times of civil disobediences, 
Karamsad, being the village of Sardar Patel and being in 
British India, was always in danger of attachment of pro- 
perty and the like. All our belongings in the ancestral home 
were loaded on to carts and we set out at night for my 
mother’s village, Dharmaj, which provided a safe haven 
and protection as it belonged to Baroda State. What im- 
pressed me then, of course, was the journey itself, sitting on 
top of a loaded cart under the canopy of a starlit sky and 
being lulled to sleep by the ringing necklace of bells around 
the bullocks’ necks, ... 


Dr. Patel went on to remind the new graduates of 
their obligations to the millions of poor people who 
subsidise university education in India. Though much 
of what he said in this context is commonplace and 
not relevant to our present concern, his concluding 
_ observations have now a kind of relevance which he 
could not have intended. ` H 

So the crucial question before all of us is: how shall we 

create the India of our dreams? I have no precise and full 

‘answer to this question. But I know part of the answer, a 

vital part of the answer, and that is: by learning to work 

better together, by trusting and respecting each other, by 
mutually supporting each other rather than tearing each 
other down. It has often been said that an individual 

Indiam is second to none in any field of endeavour, But 

together, we do not add up; we substract from each other 

... This has been our historic curse; and if the behaviour of 

our politicians, scientists, intellectuals, businessmen and 

artists is any guide, it is agonisingly still our curse, 

A more concrete charge against Dr. Patel, than the 
one about insulating himself from farmers through 
air-conditioning, is/that he “criticised” farmers and 
favoured an “anti-farmer attitude and policy”. How 
- far is this allegation sustainable? ; 

Anyone who reads the published text of the Tenth 
Coromandel Lecture will see that it is no less and no 
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more than what it was intended to be, namely reflec- 
tions on “some aspects of the evolution of Indian 
economic policy in relation to agriculture”. When 
this series of lectures was inaugurated a decade ago, 


- Sir Joseph Hutchinson of the University of Cam- 


bridge had observed that “this is something which, 
as time goes on, will gain in reputation as a forum 
where men can put forward their views on agricul- 
tural development”. This is precisely what Dr. Patel 
did, taking the opportunity “to set out a few ques- 
tions” that troubled him “about the future of Indian 
agriculture”, reflections based on his association 
“with the making of economic policy in general over 
the past twenty-five years: or so”. The questions he 
raises are in fact extremely important; and his obser- 
vations deserve serious attention even if one might 
not agree with all of them. 

One of these concerns the likelihood of the supply 
of agricultural products increasing at a faster rate 
than demand if agricultural support prices are fixed 
too high, citing in this context the famous Engels’ 
Law that a progressively smaller proportion of 
additional income tends to be spent on food and 
similar items as per capita income rises. Non-econo- 
mists should perhaps have been warned however that 
this Engels was neither the same person, nor even 
a blood relation-of another man carrying the same 
name who was Karl Marx’s closest collaborator and 
friend! (Ernst Engel was a statistician by training, 
though primarily an administrator — Director of the 
Prussian Bureau of Statistics — whose “active mind 
set itself .... unconventional tasks that led to publi- 
cations of great importance” — as Professor Schum- 
peter was later to describe his contributions, inclu- 
ding the Engel’s Law first published in 1857, So a 
dispassionate consideration of the implications of 
this Law is possible without being caught up in any 
ideologica] considerations.) 

After indicating the possibility of unsaleable sur- 
pluses developing in some agricultural products on 
account of high support prices, Dr. Patel has high- 
lighted an import policy question that is generally 
dodged by many who, while advocating “higher 
priority to agriculture”, “higher prices for farmers”, 
wholesale “writing off” of farmers’ overdues to 
cooperative societies, etc , claim to be promoting the 
cause of the poor. 


It can, of course, be argued*that the income-elasticity of 
aggregate demand for agricultural products will rise — and 
with that the relative need for investment in agriculture — if 
there is a reduction in the existing rather glaring inequalities 
in incomes and wealth in the country. Nor can there be 
two opinions on the paramount need for reducing inequali- 
ties. But as long as income-distribution remains what it 
is, there is no sense in piling up waste on top of inequality 
by unrealistic notions about the importance of agriculture, 
The same reminder is, I think, necessary also in relation to 
the argument that we should give the highest priority to 
agricultural production since.the highest priority should be 
given to the satisfaction of the basic needs of the poorest 
people and since food and clothing form the bulk of these 
basic needs. An actual transfer of relative incomes in 
favour of the poor should precede — or at least accompany 
— any such priority. A mere shift in the nature of goods 
produced does nothing to alter the distribution of incomes 
in the desired direction. 


If one were concerned enough about the very poor 
farmers and agricultural labourers (who constitute the 
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i ` l - Fable i : 
RURAL OPERATIONAL (AGRICULTURAL) HOLDINGS! ` 





1954-55 1971-72 
Size of holdings Number of households | Area operated Number of households Area operated (mil- 
Cin- acres) (million) (million acres) (million) lion acres) 
0.00 17.2(28.2%) er 21.9(27.4)% 2 
0.01-0.99 8.6(14.2%) . 3.6( 1.1%) 11.9(14.9%) 6.2( 1.7%) 
1.00-2.49 8.5(14.1%) 14.6( 4.3%) 14.4(18.0%) 27.1 7.€%) 
2.50-4.99 9.1 (15.0%) 33 6(10.0%) 13.2(16.4%) 54.5(14.9%) 
5.00-7.49 5.3( 8.7%) 33.2( 9.9%) 6.9( 8.7%) - 48.7(13.3%) 
7.50-9.99 . 3.3( 54%) 29.3( 8.7%) 3.4( 4.3%) 34.0( 9.3%) 
10.00-14.99 3.4( 5.6% 42.1(12 5%) 3.8( 4.7%) 52 0(14.2%) 
15.00 and over 5.5( 9.0%) 179,3(43.4%) 4.5( 5.6%) 142.7(39.0%) 
Total 61.0(100,0%) 335.7(100,0%) 80,0(100.0%) 365.7(100,0%) 
hard core of the mass poverty in the country) as to Table 2 
want to do something for them immediately, the only 
way of bringing about the necessary redistribution of WAGE PARNER AMONT PYRAL LABOUR 
incomes is by enforcing a rather severe redistribution 
of land holdings. But everyone knows what the Number of wage earners 
record in this matter has been over the last quarter of (in milion) 
a century, and where most of the great advocates of a ; 7 
“farmers” stand on this question even now. po SEE ater 
The relative magnitudes involved here need to be ha 20.5 30.5 48.8 
noted. It will be seen from Table 1, which shows Childrea iz 20.6 60.5 
the percentage distribution of operational (agricul- UNO o ea ace o a a 
tural) holdings in 1954-55 and 1971-72, that house- Total 35.3 54.6 54.7 
D T 


holds with no land or with holdings of less than one 
acre form well over two-fifth of the total rural popula- 
tion; and that, despite all the land reforms implement- 
ed in the first twenty-five years after Independence, 
their share of the total operated area is less than two 
percent. On the other hand, even after the extensive 
partitions of property among the larger holders of 
land during this period (partly on account- of demo- 
graphic factors but encouraged also by the desire to 
evade ceilings on large-sized ownership holdings), 
about five per cent of all rural households had under 
their control nearly two-fifth of the total operated 
area in agriculture in 1971-72. ; 

It can also be seen from Table 1 that, between 
1954-55 and 1971-72, the absolute number of house- 
holds with holdings of 7} acres and above, remained 
almost unchanged at around 12 million; and that the 
total area operated by them in 1971-72 (229 million 
acres) was only slightly lower than in 1954-55 (251 
million acres), still accounting therefore for 62.5 per 
cent of the entire operated area in Indian agriculture. 
By 1981, the total number of rural households should 
have risen to about 94 million, but the number of 
households with holdings of 74 acres and above or 


the total area operated by them is unlikely to have - 


changed very much; almost the entire increase in the 
total number of households will have been accom- 
modated, in all probability, in holdings in the smaller 
size-range (particularly in those below 23 acres). 


We have independent information available (from 


the Rural Labour Enquiries conducted in 1964-65 
and 1974-75) on the extent of increase in the number 
of wage-earners within these households over this 
decade. The relevant data are summarised in 


Table 2. 
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The fact that the number of women wage-earners 
has increased more rapidly than men wage-earners 
and that the number of child wage-earners has risen 
even more rapidly, is indicative of the extremely dis- 
tressing condition to which this class in the country- 
side_has been reduced. According to the findings of 
the Enquiry conducted in 1974-75, both the real wage 
rate and the average number of days of employment 
in a year had fallen over the previous decade in most 
parts of the country; there is no reason to assume 
that this trend has been reversed since then. By 1981 
the total number of rural wage-earning labourers 
could be around 67 million, nearly twice as many as 
in 1964-69. Here then is the heart and soul of the 


problem of rural employment and rural poverty, - 


which has been growing despite all the development 
planning in the country over the last thirty years. 

Still another very relevant aspect of the question 
relating to agriculture, which have to be faced in the 
context of rural poverty and unemployment, is the 
relationship between the size-distribution of land 
holdings and the pattern of distribution of rural 
credit, particularly cooperative credit which has ex- 
panded phenomenally over the past two decades as 
part of development planning. The data available 
from the All India Debt and Investment Survey con- 
ducted in 1971-72 by the Reserve Bank of India are 
summarised in Table 3 in a form in which this rela- 
tionship can be readily seen. 

It will be seen that (a) the share of the top richest 


‘15 per cent of the rural households in the credit ob- ` 


tained from cooperatives (at concessional rates of 
interest) was no less than 65 per cent of the total, 
(Continued on page 40) 
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The meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the non-aligned countries takes place in New Delhi on 


February .9-12, 1981. On this important occasion, Mainstream is publishing below articles from 
three distinguished contributors touching on different facets of non-alignment today. —Editor 





‘The Non-Aligned: at United Nations 


‘A.W. SINGHAM 


t t 


HE New Delhi meeting of the Foreiga Ministers of 

Non-aligned countries, to be held February 9 to 

12, 1981 will mark the beginning of the twenty-first 
year of non-alignment. 

A special session, has. been set aside during the 

. meeting to allow various countries from the regions 

to give their assessments of the past twenty years. 

The movement which began with twenty-five mem- 

' bers now consists of ninety-four, and during this 


entire period, only one country, Burma, has with- 


drawn from the movement. 

‘During the next few weeks, one must be prepared 
to hear the shrill voices of the Western press which 
will no doubt predict the collapse of the movement, 
and highlight internal dissensions, and argue that 
non-alignment is nothing but a charade. In‘addition 
to these shrill voices, we now have begun to hear 
from cynical Third World residents. in the First 


‘World, like the Trinidadian V.S. Naipaul, author of: 


__ A Bend in the River and other much-heralded works 


in conservative Western circles as authentic descrip- - 


tions of the political realities of the Third World. 
More recently, the Lebanese. Professor of Middle 


Eastern studies at John Hopkins University, Fouad - 


Ajami, has written an article on the state of non- 
alignment in the prestigious journal of the American 
foreign policy establishment, Foreign Affairs (Vol. 59, 
Winter 1980/81), where he concludes, “Most of the 
brittle Third World states strutting across the world 
stage turn out to be empty shells. They may strut 
with all the sound and fury they can muster. But the 
basic weaknesses eventually assert themselves. The 
big dreams and the inflated visions disappear, and the 
act comes to an end.” . 

Unlike these resident cynics who have chosen to 









Singham is a Sri Lankan who resides in New- 
York City and is the Professor of Political 
Sciénce and Visiting Fellow, UN Institute of 

`] Training and Research. His book Non-Alignment 
in a-World of Alignments will shortly be publish- 

ed in India. — Editor 
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laugh at them, even MacNamara, the retiring Presi- 
dent of the World Bank was at least moved to tears 
in describing the plight of the poor. As was Mahbub 
ul-Haq, the Pakistani World Bank official, who has 
seen and experienced the hell of underdevelopment 
and written passionately for a new strategy on the 
part of the non-aligned countries, that is, the South, 
to improve the lot of the poor. Delegates in New 
Delhi should not pay too much attention to these 
shrill voices but remain committed to the principles 
. of non-alignment which ultimately means an ability 
to make independent judgments. 

One of the most important aspects of the meetings 
of the non-aligned countries is that it enables the 
movement to assess and develop a coherent policy 
towards the ever-changing arena of international 
politics. The advanced capitalist countries and the 
Socialist countries have been able to develop an 
elaborate machinery to deal with complex matters of 
international relations. The vast majority of the non- 
aligned countries are not only poor, but also in 
many instances very small. For countries with small 
foreign offices, these meetings of non-aligned coun- 
tries enable them to share their evaludtions of inter- 
national -events and develop a common political and 
economic perspective. Thus while the declarations of 
the non-aligned countries may often sound like reli- 
gious incantations, the very effort to produce a con- 
sensus document reflecting the interests of ninety-four 
disparate units is in itself a monumental achievement. 


. THe early reactions here at the United Nations fo 


“ the Indian draft which is to be presented in Delhi 
has been favorably received by many of the delegates. 
The Bureau meetings of the Non-aligned, which have 
been taking- place periodically in New York, have 
discussed a number of issues that the Delhi Confe- 
rence will address. 

The diplomats I talked to were anxious to see how 
the Indian draft would deal with some of these diffi- 
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cult questions, namely, the Afghanistan question, the 
war between Iran and Iraq, the South-east Asia ques- 
tion, and finally the tension between the East and the 
West. While intra-non-aligned tensions, such as the 
conflict between Iran and Iraq, etc., will dominate 
the political debate, there is no doubt that the vast 
majority of the non-aligned countries will be concern- 
ed with what has emerged as the central thesis of the 
Indian draft, namely the consequences of the collapse 
of detente for the non-aligned countries. It was 
becoming clear here in New York during the past 
month that the non-aligned countries have come to 
the painful recognition that their fundamental con- 
cern, that is, the creation of a new international 


“economic order, cannot become a reality if there is 


no era of peace between the two major powers. Thus 
the Delhi meeting of the-non-aligned countries will 
no doubt see a shift in the discussion from economics 
to politics. The political question simply remains one 
of reducing the tension between the major powers. 
The election in the United States of a hard-line 
conservative regime has made it clear that the unthink- 
able, that is, a nuclear confrontation, is indeed 
becoming thinkable. The non-aligned movement was 
at least partially a product of Cold War I, when in 
September 1961, these countries took upon themselves 


- the enormous task of trying to reduce the tensions 


that had developed between the East and the West. 
Twenty-one years later in Delhi, the non-aligned 


countries have been-called upon once again to playa - 


pivotal role in preserving peace. But unlike 1961, 
when the major arena of conflict was in Europe, the 
situation in 1981 involves a number of non-aligned 
countries who directly or indirectly are part and 


- parcel of the East-West struggle. 


To begin with, the Indian Ocean, which- was 


_ designed to become a zone of peace, is quickly becom- 


ing a war zone. The Director of New Delhi’s Insti- 
tute of Defence Studies and Analyses, K. Subrah- 
manyan, in a brilliant article in Mainstream (January, 
10, 1981) points out that as a result of the Tranian 
crisis, there is talk of direct military intervention in 
the Gulf region, especially in Saudi Arabia. He also 
suggests that if there is any threat of disrupting 
Western oil supplies, the entire Indian Ocean region 
might become an arena of militarization. The estab- 


lishment of bases in the Indian Ocean has serious ° 


consequences for the non-aligned countries, especially 
because these bases seriously affect some of the earlier 
principlés of non-alignment. . 

In Belgrade in 1961, the non-aligned, countries 
reacted strongly to the world becoming divided into 
hostile military camps and that there was: no possi- 
bility for small, independent countries to remain out- 
side the. global pact structure. , Indeed, it is to the 
credit of the non-aligned movement that it was able 
to stop the tide of this militarisation and bring: about 
an era of detente. However, the question of setting 
up bases now presents a new problem in that - the” 
bases are often products ,of bilateral arrangements. . 
These bases naturally result in the escalation of the 
conflict between the major powers. Hence the non- 
aligned countries may have to review the strategy 
that seems-to be emerging, namely the abandonment 
of global military pacts, and the creation of a string 
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of bases around certain strategic areas which could 
eventually result in a confrontation. This policy . 
naturally would seriously affect the ability of the non- 
aligned countries to pursue an independent foreign 
policy. . . : 

In addition to the increase of tensions between the 
major powers, there are some significant events that 
have seriously affected the non-aligned movement 
since the Havana Summit (September, 1979). In 
Afghanistan and Iran, we have seen-not only tensions 
between the East and West,. but more importantly; 
the non-aligned countries, namely, Pakistan-Afghanis- 

“tan and Iran-Iraq. In Southeast Asia there are grow- 
ing tensions between the ASEAN countries and 
Vietnam. In addition, South Africa has adopted a 
belligerent stance, especially towards Angola and the 
front-line states, and-has displayed no concessions on 
the Namibian matter. 

‘These issues were debated at length in New York, 
and there appears to be no consensus. It: should be 
recalled ‘that the decision-making method within the 
non-aligned has always been that of consensus, and 
when there is a lack of consensus the matter is then 
forwarded to the next higher authority. In Delhi it 
is also likely that these issues, while stirring consider- 
able debate, are unlikely to result in any new consen- .. 
sus. However, some progress has been made here in’ 
New York, especially at the Bureau meeting, to seek 
a‘solution to two of these problems. 

On the question of Afghanistan, the vote in the 
General Assembly shows clearly that no .consensus 
is likely and, that if there is any progress to be made, 
the problem will have to be looked at from different 
perspective. Within the past month there has been 
a flurry of activity totry and deal with the problem 
of Afghanistan primarily as an issue of tension bet- 
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ween Pakistan and Afghanistan. Pakistan seems to 
be willing now to explore the possibility of bilateral 
talks which they insist should in no way result in the 
recognition of the present regime in Afghanistan. 
Recent reports reaching New York from West Asia 
suggest that Pakistan seems to be willing to talk 
to Babrak Karmal as leader of a political party and 
not asa head of government. This has enabled a 
number of non-aligned countries to examine the 
possibility-that these discussions, that is, bilateral 
discussions, could take place within the presence of 
a UN representative. They seem to be calling for a 
separation of the question of Afghanistan into three 
components—the recognition of the regime, the pre- 
sence of Soviet troops, and intra-Pakistan-Afghani 
“relations. By separating this "question, this thorny 
issue may be discussed in a more rational manner in 
“Delhi. ee 

The Indian position on Afghanistan has enabled 
it to become a prime mediator in searching for a 
formula between Afghanistan and Pakistan. India 
seems to be anxious not only to resolve the Pakistan- 
Afghanistan question but also to reduce the tensions 
between itself and Pakistan. However, these efforts 
to bring about bilateral talks between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan could result in a consensus. However 


over the larger question involving the recognition of . 


the Karmal regime as well as the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops, consensus is unlikely. 

On the second problem, the Iran-Iraq issue, some 
diplomats told me that the Indian draft has left the 
question wide open and that they were hoping to find 
a solution to this conflict, especially since the Islamic 
heads of state have failed to find a compromise. 


There have been suggestions also that a number of. 


leaders of the non-aligned countries, especially Cuba, 
India, Algeria, and Yugoslavia, are working feveri- 
shly to try and remove the major areas of tension 
between these two countries and develop a formula 
for its resolution. ` 

The Foreign Minister of Cuba met last week in 
New York with the Bureau of Non-aligned Countries 
and gave them an extensive report of his efforts to 
reduce- tensions between these two countries. In dis- 
cussions with diplomats who attended the meeting, it 
appears as though Cuba has taken specific measures 
to try and resolve this particular crisis. The Foreign 
Minister of Cuba attempted to identify the critical 
differences between these two countries and offered 
his services as a messenger to begin this dialogue bet- 
ween them. The Cuban initiatives which were discussed 
at length in New York involve some interesting inno- 
vations in the activities of the non-aligned movement. 
It appears that Cuba, as chairman, has offered the 
office of the chairman to initiate bilateral talks bet- 
ween countries which are antagonistic to one another. 
Since the two adversaries, in this case Iran and Iraq, 
were unwilling to talk to one another, the Cuban 
Foreign Minister adopted the bargaining strategy of 
being a mailman who not only acts as a channel of 
communication, but in the process becomes an active 
participant offering solutions that could result in the 
resolution of the conflict. Since the details of the 
specific proposals were not available, it was clear 
from discussions held with those attending the session 
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that a number of mechanisms were beginning tò 
emerge for a resolution of this conflict. 

Another important innovation appears to be the pro- 
posed creation of ministerial committees of the non- 
aligned countries to negotiate disputes. This proposal 
is similar to a suggestion made earlier by Sri Lanka 
for the establishment of a borders commission. Unfor- 
tunately, this phrase has the ring of a British 
Colonial Office document, but the idea behind it 
deserves serious attention. The technique of creating 
ministerial committees for acting as messengers in 
the early stages of conflict is an important one and 
could become a major step in strengthening the move- 
ment, especially in avoiding dissension between its 
members. These ministerial committees, once their 
work has been completed, should then turn to the 
United Nations to develop specific mechanisms for 
implementation. 

Here; the non aligned countries could coordinate 
their activities with the United Nations in that once 
the consensus-making process has been completed, 
that is, bringing of parties together in bilateral nego- 
tiations, then it should be possible for the United 
Nations to develop effective mechanisms to maintain 
the agreement established between two states. It is 
important that non-aligned countries continue to use 
the UN as the ultimate, organisation for conflict 
resolution. 

Furthermore, this will not involve the major powers 


‘in the early stages of the conflict, thus removing 


one of the major tensions that occur whenever there 
is conflict between the non-aligned countries. The 
non-aligned countries hence have to make every effort 
to develop mechanisms within the framework of the 
principles of non-alignment, that is, the resistance to 
institutionalisation. 

The Delhi meeting will have taken place shortly 
after South Africa has made a total mockery out of 
the efforts of the United Nations, the five Western 
powers, and indeed some frontline states, to resolve 
the Namibian question. The disastrous consequences 
of the Geneva Conference will no doubt result in a 
re-evaluation by the non-aligned countries about the 
entire South African issue. 

South Africa is obviously convinced that it now 
has a friend in the White House, and indeed perhaps 
a natural ally. The Namibian uranium hearings, held 
at the United Nations in New York last summer, 
revealed clearly that Namibian independence is un- 


likely to come in the near future, especially since the 


five Western countries who had hoped to convince 

South Africa to give up Namibia are directly involved 

with South Africa in the exploitation of uranium in 

Namibia. Nor, asthe five Western countries had 

hoped, were they able to convince South Africa to 

become reasonable and accept a neo-colonial solution 

in Namibia. It is obvious to any observer of Nami-. 
bian affairs that SWAPO was likely to win any elec- 

tion held under UN auspices and that South Africa 

as well as the Western Front National Cooperation 

were unwilling to give up this lucrative investment in 

Namibia to a liberation movement. 

The Delhi meeting offers an opportunity for the 
non-aligned countries to develop a new strategy 
towards South Africa. It is apparent that South 
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Africa plans to tise this delay in Namibian indepen- 
dence talks to strengthen Savimbi and harass Angola. 
The emergence of General Haig as Secretary of 
State in the United States raises some serious ques- 
tions as to what US policy is going to be in that 
region. Haig, in his testimony and in previous discus- 
sions, for.example, had made it clear that the United 
States made a mistake in recognising the MPLA and 
withdrawing its support for Savimbi. The New York 
Times correspondent, Anthony Lewis, reporting from 
Angola, suggests that the South African army may 
now. accelerate its support for Savimbi hoping that 
it can replace the MPLA ‘Government in Angola. 
The situation in Southern Africa calls for concerted 
action by non-aligned countries. The time has the come 
for the Security Council to pass mandatory sanctions 
against South Africa which are long overdue. It is 
obvious that this call for a new election in South 
Africa by Botha will make no difference for Black 
South Africans or for Namibia. The South African 
strategy has been to delay any action by the Security 
Council. , ‘ 

In addition, the Non-aligned Foreign Ministers 
should consider calling for an oil embargo which is 
possibly the most important strategy available in the 
hands of the non-aligned countries. South Africa’s 
declaration of a new war on SWAPO after the 
Geneva Conference means that the non-aligned coun- 
tries must continue their policy of providing armed 
support to the liberation movements in Namibia. 

The granting of independence to Namibia will not 
guarantee that country’s survival in the light of the 
apartheid policy followed towards Black Africa. The 
attack by South African military forces on the capital 
of Mozambique suggests that the non-aligned Foreign 
Ministers should call for a special session to discuss 
the entire situation in South Africa, including 
Namibia. The five Western countries that tricked the 
front-line states into attending the Geneva Conference 
should now be asked to account for and condemn 
South Africa’s actions. 

The Foreign Ministers will also have to pay atten- 
tion to another-explosive area in the world, Central 
America, where there is the possibility of another 
Vietnam-type conflict. Nicaragua has already caution- 
ed that there is a distinct possibility of the Vietnamis- 
ation of Central America. The new Administration 
in the United Statés seems to be positioning itself for 
an intervention and is backing military juntas like 
Guatemala, Indeed, the new Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Mme. Kirkpatrick, writing in an 
article that attracted the attention of President 
Reagan, said, “Confronted with the choice between 
aiding a moderately repressive autocratic government 
which is also friendly to the United States and per- 
mitting it to be overrun by a Cuban-trained, Cuban- 
sponsored insurgency, we would assist the moderate 
autocracy.” 

The willingness to prop up repressive military 
juntas in Central America will seriously affect the 
future of Belize. Non-aligned countries have gone on 
record to support the right of Belize to become in- 
dependent. If the Central American region is turned 
into a war zone where two non-aligned countries, like 
Cuba and Nicaragua, become the objects for inter- 
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vention, then the non-aligned movement will face å 


_ fundamental crisis in Latin America. Needless to say, 


such a confrontation could easily lead to World 
War IJI. : 


T# consolidation of Right-wing regimes in the 

West presents a new situation.for a large number 
of non-aligned countries. In the last few years, the 
strategy of using fiscal manipulation, especially 
through the IMF, to prop up authoritarian regimes 
or to remove progressive regimes to have been per- 
fected. The IMF has proved to be. one of the most 
powerful political weapons in ihe hands of the 
Western countries which are able, by manipulating 
the fiscal system, to not only bring down regimes but 
to réplace them with Right-wing regimes. ` 

The demise of Michael Manley in Jamaica could 
be repeated elsewhere, particularly in the` front-line 
states. In other words, it is no longer necessary to 
have direct military intervention to change regimes 
in the Third World, and indeed, it is possible to. 
develop a strategy whereby Right-wing domestic 
forces can be unified with Right-wing Western forces 
to topple progressive governments in the non-aligned , 
world. The issue of destabilization, which was 
widely discussed at the’ Havana Summit, now has 
new meaning in the context of the global economic 
crisis as it affects a number of countries. 

The Indian draft on economic questions is likely 
to be accepted without much debate. At the Algiers 
Summit in 1973, the Colombo Summit in 1976, and 
the Havana Summit in 1979, there was considerable 
consensus among most of the non-aligned countries 
including a number of conservative economic states 
such as Saudi Arabia and Singapore. It could be 
argued that the political coherence within the. 
Group of 77 is provided by the non-aligned in that 
it enables countries with diverse economic systems to 
come together and develop acommon consensus on 
global economic matters. In spite of this agreement, 
the coalition has been singularly unsuccessful in 
obtaining significant concessions or changes from the 
developed nations. 

At a number of international conferences dealing 
with North-South questions, it was obvious that 
Western countries are in no mood to engage in a 
dialogue. One of the reasons for the collapse of the 
North-South dialogue has been the West’s policy of 
placing the entire global crisis in the hands of the 
OPEC countries. It is indeed remarkable that these 
poor agrarian countries who have weak governmental 
structures are now being blamed for the underdeve-. 
lopment and poverty of the vast majority of huma- 
nity! It is often forgotten that OPEC countries are 
grossly underdeveloped themselves with per capita 
incomes of less than $ 1,000 a year. 

The Northern countries consistently suggest that 
these small oil-rich countries must now become res- 
ponsible for poor Third World countries by sharing 
their wealth from oil and providing for their econo- 
mic development. What is often forgotten is that 
these oil-rich countries are not autonomous units 

(Continued on page 36) ` 
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WE: face two fundamental tasks: first, to assess 
with accuracy the international political, econo- 
mic and military situation and establish the main 
trends in international relations, and second, to 
‘assess the state of affairs in the movement of non- 
alignment. 

Provided we assess these correctly, we will be able 
to take the proper attitude to the Ministerial Con- 
ference in New Delhi and carry out the necessary 
preparations. 

The non-aligned movement faces difficulties within 
its ranks: that is a fact which cannot be denied. 
Differences of view, disputes and even armed conflicts 
between individual non-aligned contries, difficulties in 
settling disputed issues among non-aligned countries 
- in a peaceful way — these.are all part of a persisting 
reality. There is no denying that either. 

The foregoing difficulties paralyse the action of 
the movement’s most important bodies, that of the 


Coordinating Bureau, for example, when it has on its - 


agenda issues on which consensus is lacking both with 
regard to a political stand and with respect to action 
to help resolve these issues. That, too, is correct and 
cannot be denied. 

With the onset of retrogression in detente, most 
particularly after the Fifth Summit conference of the 
non-aligned countries, held in Colombo, the blocs — 
the big powers — began new inroads into the non- 
aligned movement. A certain number of countries 
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have linked up politically, economically and militarily 
with one or the other bloc or big power and are ob- 
jectively operating within the movement in favour of 
the policy of the given great power or bloc upon 
which they are more or less dependent. In the move- 
ment, they oppose actions which could affect the 
interests of the great power or bloc with which they 
have established closer ties. That, too, is correct and 
cannot be contested. 

Owing to these facts there are views in the world 
and even in Yugoslavia that the movement is incap- 
able of taking action, that its role in world affairs is 
declining, that one cannot count on the movement 
playing a greater role in the future in the solving of 
international problems or in the balance of forces in 
the world. 

We thus have a repetition of a phenomenon similar 
to what we witnessed around 1970-1971 and which 
had met with some support in our country, too. 

Certain statements in the West concerning the 
movement tend to minimise the importance of its role 
‘and especially that of Yugoslavia in the movement 
in the period after Tito. On the other hand, certain 
statements in the East tend to spread and assert the 
idea of a “natural alliance between the socialist com- 
munity and the non-aligned movement”. There is a 
tendency to support those non-aligned countries which 
share this view; it emerged immediately after the con- 
ference in Havana and has persisted to this day, and 
it is even beginning to find its way into some bilateral 
documents. 

All these facts illustrate but one side of the situa- 
tion in the movement of non-alignment and one sec- 
tion of the opinion of given world political factors 
on the movement so that the picture is incomplete. 
It follows from this that this is a one-sided, incorrect 
assessment. 

First, the fundamental principles and objectives 
of the policy of non-alignment, which Tito called 
“the original principles and objectives”, are gaining 
ground in the world as the only progressive basis of 
new, more equitable international relations, of a 
new international political and economic order, the 
promotion of which is considered by all the non- 
aligned countries, without exception, and by many 
others, as a historical necessity and is advocated by 
them more or less actively as the principal long- 
term strategic aim of non-aligned policy as a whole. 

Second, all countries which are outside the political 
blocs, especially the newly-liberated countries — 
yesterday’s colonies — look to the policy and move- 
ment of non-alignment for support in their resistance 
to pressures from the blocs and big powers and for 
their efforts to safeguard their political independence. 
There has not been a single conference at which new 
members were not admitted to the movement. Several 
countries will be joining the movement at the next 
conference. This is a symptom which should not be 
under-estimated. One does not join a movement 
which is on the decline and whose role is weakening. 
No one is fleeing the movement and no one but 
Burma has so far withdrawn from it. 

Third, the movement of non-alignment is not a 
bloc, although there are countries in and outside the 
movement which treat it as if it were a bloc. Itisa 
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Tong time now since some waged a battle with the 
movement at the UN and since it was called the 
“tyranny of the majority”, a “third bloc”, etc. How- 
ever, as we seé from their practical behaviour, from 
their individual stands, there are people both in this 
country and abroad who treat the movement as if it 
were a bloc, as if it were something firmly organised, 


having its institutions, organs, and so forth. Yet, the. 


movement really stands for collective, solidarity action 
by countries which are not affiliated to blocs and 
which advocate the original principles and ` objectives 
of the policy and movement of non-alignment. If and 
when there is action, the movement lives and per- 
forms an international: role in accordance with its 
strength, with the amount of influence it can wield 
‘on the development of international relations in a 
given, concrete international situation along the lines 
of the fundamental principles and goals of the policy 
of non-alignment. The’situation is not always the 
same, and the influence exerted may be greater or 
smaller, depending on the circumstances. 

If there is no action there is no part played, by 
the movement. And what is the present state of 
affairs like? Is there any action? There is no disput- 
ing the fact that a number of actions at the UN and 
outside it are on the lines of the principles and aims 
of the policy of non-alignment, a very large number 
indeed. I could quote from a long list of such 
actions. 

In may cases, the actions proceed in an organised 
manner, having been launched by or through, the 
Coordinating Bureau or at meetings of representatives 
of all the non-aligned countries, or by selected 
groups, some of which were formed a long time ago, 
such as the Group for Cyprus, the Group for the 
Middle East, the various coordinator groups in the 
economic area, etc. 

Since differences of view over issues concerning the 
orientation, role and character of the policy and 


movement of non-alignment, over the questions . of 


Kampuchea, Afghanistan, the Iran-Iraq war, as well | 


as other differences and disputes, began to play a 
major part in the movement’s activities, a number of 
actions by the non-aligned countries have been launch- 
ed outside the movement’s bodies and working 


groups, by ad hoc groups appointed on the initiative 
of individual countries or groups of countries. Exam- 
ples are the General Assembly Resolution on Afgha- 


nistan, the outcome of the voting on the representa- 


tion of Kampuchea at the UN, the actions of the’ 


group in the Security Council over the Iran-Iraq war. 
Mention should also be made of the action to set up 
an organised body — a group of non-aligned coun- 
tries which would offer its good offices in the Iran- 
Iraq war and which ‘held a meeting at ministerial 
level in Belgrade recently. 

When I said I could quote from a long list of 
actions I had in mind a report of our Mission at the 
UN in New York, containing a list of actions and 
initiatives of the non-aligned countries launched at 

the 35th meeting of the General Assembly. The list 
was drawn up according to committees and for the 


plenum of the General Assembly so that the actions. 


are grouped according to the problems they relate 


to, and peripheral actions or those initiated by only - 
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one country or a minor group of countries were 
not taken into consideration unless they reflected 
the positions and interests of a major group of non- 
aligned and other countries. The list is longer and 
more comprehensive than were the lists of actions 
and initiatives of the non-aligned countries launched 
at any previous meeting of the General Assembly. 

In the General Assembly plenum, alone, the non- 


„aligned countries sponsored the following initiatives: 


— four resolutions on Palestine issues; resolutions 
concerning the Middle East were like-wise drawn up 
by the group of non-aligned countries for the Middle 
East and Palestine; 

— proposals concerning global talks — these, as 
is known, resulted from the joint action of the non- 
aligned countries and Group 77; : 

— the action in support of a resolution on the 
expansion of the Security Council was conducted by 
the largest group of non-aligned countries; 

—the action concerning various aspects of the 
problem of apartheid was sponsored by the African 
group with the support of a number of other non- 
aligned countries; 

— the most important of the total of 18 resolutions 
concerning the political situation in the South African 
Republic, the military and economic situation in that 
country, sanctions against it, the role of transnational ' 
companies, solidarity with political prisoners were 
proposed by the non-aligned countries; 

— and, furthermore, the implementation of the 
Declaration on Decolonization and the decision to 
hold a conference on the peace-time utilisation of 
nuclear energy; 

— the Resolution on Afghanistan was proposed 
by a group of non-aligned countries, most of them 
Islamic countries. The sponsors of the Resolution on 
Kampuchea were the ASEAN countries which were 
joined by the Pacific and some other non-aligned and 
Western countries. 

In the First Committee, the non-aligned countries 
came out with about ten proposals concerning the 
following: preparations for the second session of the 
General Assembly on disarmament, implementation 
of the recommendations and decisions of the first 
special session of the General Assembly on disarma- 
ment, the work of the UN Commission for Disarma- 
ment, the work of the Disarmament Committee, the 
proclamation of the Eighties as the Second Disarma- 
ment Decade, the denuclearization of Africa, Israel’s 
nuclear arming, the nuclear danger from South 
Africa, the establishment of atom-free zones, etc. 

Different minor groups of non-aligned countries 
put forward proposals which met with the support 
of the majority, including proposals for studies of the 
relation between international security and disarma- 
ment, an all-inclusive ban on nuclear tests, non-use of 
nuclear weapons and prevention of a nuclear war, a 
programme of research and study in the field of disar- 
‘mament, a world-wide disarmament campaign, SALT- 
II, international security, denuclearization, drafting 
of a declaration on non-interference and non-interven- 
tion — this last an area in which views still differ. 

In the Special Political Committee, the non-aligned 
countries, proposed three out of six resolutions con- 

} (Continued on page 32), 
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Ove year is perhaps too short a period to assess the 
progress achieved in the field of foreign affairs 
in any country. But because of the fact that the 
previous Janata Government tried to bring about 
radical changes in India’s basic foreign. policy as for- 
mulated by Jawaharlal Nehru, the last one year has 
seen efforts having been made to put our forein policy 
back on its basic rails; and the change is so obvious 
that one cannot fail to see it. 

For instance, there was an attempt on the part of 
the Janata Government to dilute the concept of non- 
alignment by calling it “genuine” non-alignment 
which is nothing but another form of neutrality or 
equi-distance from the various great and super powers 
of the world. That is not really the basic concept of 
non-alignment. 

Non-alignment in essence means the independence 
of a country to judge each issue on its merits as it 
arises, as it affects the national interests of that coun- 
try and the interest of peace around it and in the 
` world at large. So a country like India situated as 
she is on the cross-roads of Asia, as a sort of bridge 
between Central and South Asia, between South Asia 
and South East Asia on the one side, and between 
South Asia and South West Asia on the other, India 
has to judge each issue as it affects her own interest 
and the interest of this region and the world at large. 
We cannot afford to be equi-distant from the various 
powers. - 
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Non-alignment means that we will base our rela- 
tions with other countries on the basis of reciprocity 


‘and equality, mutual respect and mutual benefit and 


non-interference in the internal affairs of each other. 
Now if the country ‘A’ is more friendly to us and 
gives support to us where our vital national interests 


. are involved, we will naturally be closer to that 


country than to the country ‘B’ which does not see 
eye to eye with us on vital national interest matters and 
tries to harm us. Therefore this concept of equi-dis- 
tance or the so-called genuine non-alignment is a basic 
departure from the concept of non-alignment as 
Jawaharlal Nehru had formulated it and as we have 
been following it since our independence. 

Since the return to power of Indira Gandhi one 
year ago, we do see a healthy going back to the basic 
concept of non-alignment and putting it on its origi- 
nal stand. This I noticed not only within our country 
but its effects are even seen more visibly in the 
outside world. I ‘had occasions to meet leaders from 
Africa, from Asia, from Europe, from the Caribbean 
and from Latin America at Belgrade and in Paris and 
elsewhere, and they seem to have greater confidence 
in the ability of India today to support the basic 
principles of non-alignment and to take bold initia- 
tives wherever this basic policy is threatened. This is 
a visible change that has earned for India the erst- 
while respect in which she was held in the past by 
other non-aligned countries. This is one factor which 
I think we can claim credit for during the last one 
year of having brought back our foreign policy to 
its basic rails. 

Now in our relations with the super powers, our 
relations with the Soviet Union have been friendly 
for more than twenty-five years and these relations 
have been tested by time in the fields of economic 
relations, trade and commerce, in the maintenance 
of peace and safeguarding of security inthis region 
and in the world at large. An attempt was made by 
the previous government to try to weaken and dilute 
the Indo-Soviet relations, but during the last one 
year we find that they have been put back on the 
original basic level of close and friendly relations 
built on the foundation of reciprocity, mutual respect, 
equality and mutual benefit. 

In our relations with the USA there are possibilities 
now with the change of administration there of re- 
pairing the damage that was done to Indo-American 
relations during the Nixon period and during the 
Janata period here. It is a big question mark whether 
these relations will show any significant improvement 
or not, but I feel that the little gestures that have 
been made on both sides are capable of producing 
results, beneficial results for both sides, if there is 
willingness on the part of the USA also to revise its 
previous stand. It is, however, not certain yet, nor 
very clear what policy the new US Administration 
is going to adopt towards this region. If it is a policy 
of indifference, one can live with it. If it is a policy 
of active interference then one will have to resist 
it. 

The conflict in the Gulf countries particularly, the 
conflict between Iran and Iraq is threatening the 
peace and security of this region and much will 
depend on the attitude that the USSR and the USA 
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adopt towards this conflict. So far both these coun- 
tries have agreed not to interfere in it, and India has. 


played a very silent but significant role in trying to 
bring about a peaceful, political solution of this pro- 
blem. Itis not easy and I wish that greater publi- 
city were given to the contacts that India has estab- 
lished with various countries of this region in trying 
to bring about a,peaceful, political understanding 
between the two conflicting sides. . One must also 
recognise that India took a bold initiative in recognis- 
ing the new revolutionary Government in Kampuchea 
which was in full control of the vast majority of the 
area of that country and had the following of the vast 
majority of the people of that country. This decision 
was not only a recognition of the realities on the 
ground but also in accordance with the principles in 
practice of international law which we had ‘also 
followed in the recognition of the new government in 
Uganda after the overthrow of Idi Amin and the new 
government in Iran after the overthrow of the late 
Shah. 

So far as our relations with China are concerned, 
I'am afraid that there has not been any significant 
progress so far not for any fault of the Indian side, 
but because there are so many internal changes and 
upheavels taking place inside China, it is difficult to 
predict what repercussions they will have on their 
external relations. The invasion of Vietnam by China 
in 1979 was an unfortunate thing which created natu- 
rally doubts and suspicions in the minds of China’s 
neighbours. China did make some overtures to us, 
but they were really not based on a foundation which 
could lead to any significant improvement. Because 
India and China are neighbours and unless China 
goes back to respect the five principles of peaceful 
co-existence and does not entertain any aims and 
ambitions of expansionism or dominating the coun- 
tries around her, there cannot be any significant 
improvement in our relations. However, I think 
inside China also changes are taking place and public 
opinion there may produce some beneficial influences 
on the government’s external policies; but it remains 
to be seen yet. Perhaps changes in China take much 
longer than changes in other countries but ultimately 
` China will have to realise that she has to live in 

peace, friendship and cooperation with all her neigh- 
bours, particularly a neighbour like India. I think we 
have to exercise patience, perseverance, farsight with- 
_ out sacrificing our national interests; and if China is 
prepared to reciprocate to come half way we can go 
half way to meet them. But any improvement in 
Sino-Indian relations must be based on mutual respect 
and mutual benefit and the non-use of force in settling 
our border and other problems. Í 
So far as our relations with our other neighbours 
-are concerned, I think India’s stand on Afghanistan 
has had a positive influence on the situation in this 
region; and it is possible because of India’s indepen- 
dent stand for India to play a role that may bring the 
two sides together to a dialogue and we see signs of 
it happening already. This will take time. But 
India’s independent ‘stand which takes the sequence 
of events into consideration and not siding wholesale 
with one side or the other does enable India to .play 
the role of catalytic agent to resolve these problems 
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peacefully and without outside intervention. 

So far as our relations with Pakistan are concerned 
it is unfortunale that Pakistan has not yet responded 
to many offers that we have made for a non-aggres- 
sion or no-war pact, for developing trade and transit 
through each other’s countries, and for resolving 
bilateral questions bilaterally, peacefully and without 
outside intervention as was agreed to by both sides -at 
the Simla Conference in 1972. But I find meeting 
Pakistanis in India and elsewhere that the people of 
Pakistan do desire friendly relations with India as the 
people of India and the Government of ` India desire; 
and sooner than later they will make their influence 
felt on the powers that be in Pakistan; and Pakistan- 
will come to realise that their interests lie in developing 
friendly relations with India rather than in confronta- 
tion. However, the great arms build-up that has been 
taking place in Pakistan and the possibility of atomic 
explosion there, aré serious problems for us particular- 
ly when on the eastern side we have an aspiring super | 
power like China exploding nuclear bombs not only, 
underground but even in the atmosphere. 

So we will have to take a sceond look at our 
nuclear options. I am glad that our present Govern- 
ment has kept its options open and not unilaterally 
given up its sovereign right to use nuclear technology 
for peaceful purposes without any discriminatory 
rules and regulations as are envisaged under the 
NPT. The previous Janata Government had unfor- 
tunately given the impression that it was prepared to 
give up this sovereign right unilaterally; but I am 
glad that the present Government has gone back to 
its original position of keeping our options open. 

With regard to countries like Bangladesh and 
Nepal, the previous Janata Government had indul- 
ged in a sort of gimmickry giving the impression that 
it was improving relations with both countries, but 
the manner in which it tried to give up the vital 
national interests of India to please these two neigh- 
bours only resulted in vetting the appetite of these 
countries and these are demanding more and more. 
Now no enduring relations between two or three 
neighbouring countries can be brought about unless 

,they are based on respect for each other’s vital 
national interest, and I am glad that Indira Gandhi 
is respected in both these countries and they know 
that they have to deal with the Government of India 
that respects her own national interest as well asthe 
legitimate national interest of other countries. 

Similarly with regard to countries in Africa and 
the Caribbean and particularly in-Latin America, I. 
think, we have to explore greater and greater possi- 
bilities; I hope that,the non-aligned Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference which will be held this month in Delhi, 


- will perhaps provide an opportunity for our leaders 


to meet with leaders from these countries and evolve 
measures and methods to#devise ways and means of 
individual as well as collective self-reliance in the 
economic field and also in the communication field. 

I think on. the whole India’s record in the last year 
has given the impression that India stands for 
certain principles in its foreign policy and is prepared 
to take bold and imaginative initiatives to bring 
about peace throughout this region and the world. 
(February 2, 19810 
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‘cratic decentralisation. 
„the present writer to be of crucial importance to the 


Administrative 
Problems 
in po? 
Democratic © 
Decentralisation 


C. ACHUTHA MENON 


OF and on some people interested in’the problems 
of developmental planning have turned their at- ' 
tention to administrative problems in relation to deve- 


lopment and planning. And a literature of not in- 
considerable size has grown around the subject. The 
Government has also appointed committees and com- 
missions to inquire into and report on various aspects 
of the problem, the latest being the Asoka Mehta 
Committee appointed during the Janata regime. 
None of these however has adverted to the question 
as to how bureaucratism can be avoided in demo- 
But that question appears to 


success of the whole experiment. It is a wonder to 


. him how such a crucial question could be avoided - by 


learned and experienced public men. 
In the present administrative set-up in India, how- 
ever much decentralisation takes place, the planning 


- and developmental process has to go through the mill 


of bureaucratism, which has a tendency to distort the 


. process itself at every stage. The elected representa- 
~ tives of the people in the Panchayati Raj Samitis at 


~The author was formerly Chief Minister of Kerala, 
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district or Block level or even at village panchayat 
level cannot act by themselves in the execution of any 
project, they have to get it done, by the bureaucratic 
machinery. Even in the matter of building rural 
roads, for instance, the panchayat president or other 
“members of the panchayat have no function in the 
actual execution of the work. They can only sanction 
the work for a particular sum of money. The execu- 
tion has to be done by the Executive Officer with the 
assistance of technical personnel like the Junior 
Engineer, Overseer and Work Superintendent. 

It may readily be granted that in sucha matter as 
road-building the assistance or advice of technical 
personnel:is necessary and has to be followed. But 
the hiring of workmen and paying them, supervision 


. Of their work, etc., are matters which the panchayat 


members-and president can do. It is much better that 
they do it rather than the Executive Officer and his 
subordinates because the panchayat members are 
directly answerable to the people of the panchayat 
among whom they live, for the quality of the work 
done, whereas the Executive Officer is only answer- 
able to those above him in the official hierarchy. 
Even if the Executive Officer has: been palpably negli- 
gent in his duty or the work has been done shabbily, 
he cannot be pulled up or punished by the pancha- 
yat. The panchayat can only pass a resolution re- 
commending action against him. And action can be 
delayed indefinitely what with the usual procedure of 
inquiry, asking of explanation, giving time for expla- 
nation, recording the finding of the enquiry officer, 
etc. This is not at allan effective method of cor- 
rection of an errant officer. 

The result is that even simple works cannot be 
executed by the elected representatives of the people, 
by men who by reason of their being elected by the 
people have a direct interest in the proper execution 
of the work. Neither can they punish those officials 
who have mismanaged the work or even committed 
misappropriation or other offences. The law and 
procedure is like this at least in Kerala. The position 
in other States cannot be much better. 

What good can decentralisation do in such circum- 
stances? Pretty little. If the officials concerned are 
honest and dedicated some good may ensue. But the 
odds against that being’ the case are a hundred to 
one. 

The fact is that although we talk of democratic 
decentralisation, what has taken place all along, if at 
all, is only decentralisation and not democratisation. 
The common belief is that if there are elected repre- 
sentatives of the people at all levels of administration, 
down to the panchayat, democratisation has been 
achieved. This notion is totally incorrect. What we 
are doing is only to set up parliamentary institutions 
at all levels. One basic featute of parliamentary 
democracy is the separation of the executive and 
legislative functions. Parliament can only debate 
questions and pass legislation. The execution is en- 
‘tirely left to the Executive, which, though it may have 


elected representatives, that is, 'Ministers, at their. 


head, can only function through’ a vast bureaucracy. 
This is true of State Legislatures and Ministers in our 
country. 

What we have been doing all along is to set up this 
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model at the District, Block and Panchayat levels and 
in municipalities. Although the elected samitis or 
councils at these levels have no legislative functions, 
they also have become debating societies, with ruling 
and opposition parties, walk-outs in protest and all 
the rest of parliamentary paraphernalia. They have 
no executive function worth mentioning. All that is 
vested in the Executive Officer who is appointed by 
the State Government. 

Such a system, in essence, can never be democratic. 
Lenin had pointed out in “State and Revolution” 
how democracy in the parliamentary system is limi- 
ted, because of the separation of legislative from exe- 
cutive functions. He asserted that there cannot be 


such separation in proletarian democracy quoting the . 


experience of the Pario Commune which he upheld 

as an example of what he calls direct democracy. 

What relevance have Lenin’s observations in our 

country, it may be asked. True, ours is not a pro- 

jetarian democracy. Far from it. It is a bourgeois 

parliamentary democracy, with all its vices and short- 

comings. But is it necessary to lave replicas of par- 

liament or mini-parliaments, if we may call them so, 

at District, Block and Panchayat levels? Is this 

inherent in the bourgeois parliamentary system? It 
does not appear to be so. 

' At least, this is not what the people are asking for. 
Whatever may be their opinion of Parliament and 
state legislatures — and this also is by no means very 
complimentary — what they were looking for at the 

‘District, Block and Panchayat levels were really 
working, functioning bodies of elected representatives. 
‘Necessarily, they have to be small compact bodies, 
their deliberations have to- be serious and business- 
like and concerned with the real life problems of the 
people of the area. 

And what is more important than anything else, 
these bodies should be charged with the responsibility 
of not only taking decisions but also carrying out 
those decisions in the field. Of course they can take 
the assistance of technical personnel like engineers, 
doctors, agricultural experts, etc., and even of admi- 
nistrative personnel in keeping records and accounts 
and other routine matters. But decision-making and 
decision-implementing must be of people’s represenita- 
tives and theirs alone. In sucha system there is no 
place for a functionary of the type of the present 
Executive Officer, who is defined invariably as the 
Head of the Executive in all legislative enactments 
concerning District and other councils. Instead, the 
elected president of the District Council (or Zilla 
Parishad), Block Council or Panchayat should him- 
self be the head of the executive. All the officials 
should be under his full disciplinary control and he 
should be able to command implicit obedience to his 
orders. 

In the system of democratic decentralisation as it 
has evolved upto now (atleast in .Kerala), there 
would be very great difficulty in implementing the 
suggestions made above. The reason is that bureau- 
cratism has become already entrenched. In the erst- 
while Travancore-Cochin State before the formation 
of Kerala State, panchayat presidents were them- 
selves the heads of the executive, and panchayats 
had power to appoint their own employees. Now all 
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that has been changed. Executive; power is vested in 
the Executive Officer appointed by the Government. 
As for the other employees, although originally they 
were recruited by the panchayats, now they have been 
formed into a ‘common cadre’, that is to say, they 
have ceased to be employees of particular panchayats 
and have become employees of the panchayat depart 
ment of the Government of Kerala. All future recruit- 
ment must naturally be by the Government. 

All these have been retrograde steps from the point 
of view of the autonomy of the panchayats, their 
untrammelled functioning, free from the vexations of 
red-tape and formalities. The presidents and members 
of the panchayats have become mere debaters devoid 
of any executive function. This was what was hap- 
pening, that is,a process of centralisation, through 
the years while all the while we were talking of 
decentralisation! Now it would be difficult to go 
back to the former portion because.of the resistence 
from the employees who are strongly organised. They 
stand -to lose ‘chances of promotion which they may 
have if they.remain a common cadre. 

The position is, if anything, worse under the pro- 
posed District Councils, for there the employees are 
those transferred to serve under the council, but they 
continue to be Government servants. Hence the con- 
trol of the Council and President over them is bound 
to be very very weak. For instance, in the proviso to 
Sec. 36 (c) of the District Administration Act, it has 
been laid down thus: “When disciplinary proceedings 
have to be initiated against an officer or a servant of 
the Government whose services have been placed at 
the disposal of the District Council, the President 
shall be entitled to make an inquiry and: report 
against such officer or servant to the authority com- 
petent to impose punishment on such officer or ser- 
vant under the rules applicable to him’’. From this 
it can be seen how tenuous is the control exercised ` 
by the District Council over its employees. 

There is yet another difficulty which is likely to 
beset the proper and efficient functioning of these 
bodies even if they are organised Sg the lines sugges- 
ted in this article. However compact and workman- 
like these bodies may be, there may yet arise factions 
inside‘them. The ruling party-opposition game may 
be played in all its ugliest forms to the detriment of 
the working of the institution. Ina class-ridden 
society like ours, this may perhaps be inevitable. The 
only remedy for it is fora party dedicated to the 
service of the working people to strongly organise 
itself at the grass-root , level and mobilise the people 
on the widest possible basis in order to fight all anti- ' 
people tendencies. 

We have read of the experience of Italy where the 
Italian Communist Party was able to gain control 
ofa large number of municipalities, mainly owing to 
the party’s exemplary work in the municipalities. 
Even the worst enemies of Communism had to con- 
cede that in a society riddled with corruption as the 
Italian, the Communist Party had the rare distinc- 
tion of cleansing the administration of many of the 
municipalities of corruption. This applies not only 
to corruption but also to’ other aspects of maladminis- 
tration. This isan example worth copying in our 
country. O 
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“| shall work for an India, in which the poorest 
shall. feel that it is their country in whose 
making they have an effective voice; an India 
in which there shall be no high class and 
low class of people; an India’ in which all | 
communities shall live in perfect harmony. 
There can be no room in such an India for 
‘the curse of untouchability or the curse of 
intoxicating drinks and drugs. Women shall 
enjoy the same rights as men....1! shall be 
satisfied with nothing less.” | 





Mahatma Gandhi 
in ‘Young India’ (1931) 
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DAY OF PLEDGE FOR 


A NEW INDIA 


On the 26th of January, 1950 India was 
declared a Republic. But the history of the 
day dates back stili further. In 1930, this 
very day was observed throughout the coun- 
try as the day of demand for full Indepen- 
dence for India. Over the next two decades, 
this day had bhen observed as the Indepen- 
dence Day. Long before attaining the honour 
of being the Republic Day, this day had 
become memorable as one marking the 
bravery and self-sacrifice of an awakened 
nation. 


But has the pledge for complete freedom 
taken half a century ago come true? Three 
decades have elapsed since the attain- 
ment of political freedom, but have the 
rights of the oppressed millions yet been 
established? Are even the limited rights 
granted by the Constitution acknowledged 
in the common man’s life? l 
l 

The declaration made in the Constitution 
describing India as an organic combination 
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of various States can be recalled in this ‘con- 
nection. But unfortunately, more than forty 
amendments made during the last thirty years 
have damaged the originality of the Consti- 
tution. The role of the States is but secondary 
now. Secular India is witnessing the worst 
play of communal forces arid national inte- 
gration is jeopardized. Authoritarianism is 
rearing its ugly head to destroy the democra- 
tic rights constitutionally granted to the 
people. 


Inspite of the impediments arising out of the 
neglect and maladministration of the past 
years, the political sky of West Bengal holds - 
up the promise of a new sunrise and the air 

is fraught with the fragrance of freedom. A 

new courage has been instilled into the 

toiling masses in towns and villages which 

has helped them nurture a happy dream for 

the last three years. The dream is one: of ` 
freedom, democracy and end of exploitation. 

Their words and actions bear the promise of 

a determined struggle and declare their firm. 
conviction “People's Will is final”. 


- GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 


ac 


MAINSTREAM 


Prices 

of 
Agricultural 
Products 


H.K. PARANJAPE 


T™ recent agitation by the Shetkari Sanghatana and 

+ then the Dindi of the Opposition parties in Maha- 
rashtra have drawn public attention to the question 
of proper prices for agricultural products and the 
dissatisfaction felt by the farming community. 

The fact that various sections of farmers were 
acutely dissatisfied was indicated by the spectacular 
response to the agitation started by Sharad Joshi — a 
political unknown. Farm leaders, irrespective of 
party affiliations, supported him. Thousands of 
farmers look to the road at the call of this Brahmin 
leader; a phenomenon which few persons in Maha- 
rashtra would have thought possible, and which some 
ruling Congress leaders like Shalini Patil thought 
would be impossible; she therefore banked on raising 
the question of his caste to reduce his following. The 
overwhelming response that he obtained surprised 
everyone. The result has been that various political 
groups which were quite content with ignoring when 
they were in power the issues that are being raised 
now — and this includes the’present ruling party as 
well as the parties in the Opposition — are trying to 
compete with each other in their support of the 
demands put forward by the Shetkari Sanghatana. 

This is a good indication of the bankruptcy of 
thinking in the political parties and how their leader- 
ship has become “‘tailist”. It is not unlikely that, as 
a result of this competition among various parties to 


Dr Paranjape, well-known economist, was formerly 
member of the Monopolies Commission. í 
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obtain the support of this movement and to ride on 
the surge of support that the demands have aroused, 
there may be an unthinking adoption of wrong 
policies regarding the prices of agricultural products 
and related matters. The speeches made by various 
political leaders, including surprisingly one by Balram 
Jakhar (who is the Speaker of the Lok Sabha), 
suggest that many other steps regarding agricultural 
administration may be taken under this populist 
pressure which is developing. This would be as 
wrong and dangerous for the economic well-being of 
the country as the injustice and neglect which farming 
interests have been feeling in the past. It is essential 
that the whole question of farm product Prices is 
considered in a careful and dispassionate manner 
before a new policy is adopted. 

A brief historical review of the evolution of the 
agricultural prices policy will be useful in this con- 
text. As a result of the worldwide depression in the 
period of ten years or so before the Second World 
War, Indian agriculture had also experienced a period 
of low prices. At that time, nothing much was done 
by the then Government about the matter. In the 
years of the war, however, with inflationary forces 
gathering momentum, people began to feel much 


_ hardship regarding the availability of essential com- 


modities like foodgrains at reasonable prices. The 


. Government attempted to meet the situation in 


heavily deficit areas like Bombay and Madras by 
imposing monopoly procurement or a compulsory 
levy on farmers under which they were obliged to 
supply a certain proportion of their production to the 
Government at specified prices. The idea was that 
the levy would mop up the marketable surplus of the 
farmers at appropriate prices so that the Government 
could make supplies available to consumers in the 
urban areas as well as to persons who did not pro- 
duce enough for their own requirements in the rural 
areas. The system gradually spread to more regions 
of the country, partly on the basis of voluntary sales 
by farmers in surplus areas, and partly on the basis 
of imported grains. 

With some variations, this system has continued in 
the period since Independence. Ration shops and fair 
price shops have spread in all urban areas and to 
some extent in rural areas; and foodgrains, and sugar 
have been made available through these shops by the 
Government at controlled and reasonable Prices. 
Supplies for the shops have been procured_by means 
of compulsory levy, voluntary purchases and 
imports. With a popular Government in charge, 
compulsory levy played a less important role and 
voluntary purchases a larger one in recent years. For 
some time, grains obtained under PL-480 from the 
United States also played a major role in providing 
supplies. As agricultural production, especially that 
of wheat, increased rapidly in the last ten years or so, 
and there was less shortage, levy as well as imports 
have become almost unimportant and reliance has 
been placed on voluntary purchase, especially through 
the Food Corporation of India. 

Regarding the prices for farm products, there was 
no clear and consistent policy for a long time. In war 
time, while an effort was made to work out fair pur- 
chase prices on the basis of expert studies, there 
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was also much bargaining regarding this matter bet- 
ween the representatives of surplus and deficit pro- 
vinces. The levy prices as well as the open market 
purchase prices were for long decided on an ad hoc 
basis. There was some effort at collecting and utilising 
data about production costs when the prices were 
fixed. The matter was however largely handled by 
the departments of food and agriculture at the Centre 
and in the States and there was much bargaining. 
The fact that practically free supplies were available 
under PL-480 for a number of years also influenced 
the market prices as well as the prices fixed by the 
Government for purchases from farmers. 

‘The necessity to adopt the policy of ensuring 
minimum guaranteed prices for the commodities pro- 
duced and sold by farmers had been stressed by a 
committee which had worked under the chairmanship 
of V.T. Krishnamachari as a part of the Post-War 
Reconstruction Studies initiated by the Government 
of India in war time. It had then been pointed out 
that, if the farmer was to be induced to make invest- 
ment and adopt improved techniques so as to increase 
agricultural production, he should: feel assured that, if 
production increased as a result of such efforts, he 
would not find himself at a loss because of market 
prices tumbling down. What was necessary was to 
announce minimum prices for important agricultural 
products in advance of the agricultural season, and 
the Government should build up instrumentalities to 
make sure that market prices would not fall below 
the announced minimum prices. This could be done 
by the Government directly or otherwise setting up 
a chain of warehouses and purchase channels so that 
it could enter the market and make purchases when- 
ever it found that the market prices were tending to 
fall below this limit. On the other hand, when it 
found the prices were tending to be pushed to an un- 
reasonably high level, it should release supplies from 
its stocks so as to ensure that market prices did not 
rise to an unduly high level. By such effective inter- 
vention in the market, the Government could ensure 
price stability which would be of benefit to the far- 
The minimum 
prices were to be related to production costs. 


Ir needs to be mentioned that though this concept of 
guaranteed minimum prices for important farm pro- 
ducts was thus already before the Government at the 
time of Independence, this approach was not given 
serious consideration and minimum prices of this kind 
were not worked out and effectively enforced. 

The idea that planned development would neces- 
sarily involve a policy for agricultural price stabilisa- 
tion with certain minima as well as maxima was 
elearly recognised in the First Five-Year Plan (p 180). 
It was realised that pre-determined procurement 
prices should be used to safeguard the interests of 
producers by preventing prices from falling unduly 
low. Of course, it was. expected that with the 
economy being subject to inflationary pressures, the 
emphasis would inevitably be on the maintenance of 


-the maxima. It was also pointed out that only an in- 


adequate development effort can lead to a situation 
of persistently low or falling food prices (ibid, p 181). 


In the Third Plan, it was stated that, “while what- 
2 


may have to be mainly guarded against is an upsurge 
of inflationary pressures, a situation of relative abun- 
dance in respect of some commodities with conse- 
quential price falls can emerge from time to time. 
Measures to counteract both types of trends have to 
be kept in readiness. Even apart from any persistent 
price rises or falls, large seasonal fluctuations and re- 
gional price disparities will call for corrective action. 
Stable and reasonable prices for what the farmer pro- 
duces are likely to provide him a better incentive than 
high but fluctuating and uncertain prices”. (p 125): 
The importance of ensuring that the margin between ` 
producer’s price and consumer’s price is minimised 
was emphasised (p 130). At the same time, it was 
also stated that the producer of foodgrains must get 
a reasonable return. “A policy designed to prevent 
sharp fluctuations in prices and to guarantee a certain 
minimum level is essential in the interest of increased - 
production” (p 130). For this purpose, the impor- 
tance of building up buffer stocks and operating on 
them through continuous purchases and sales was 
stressed and, for this, rapid increase in storage faci- 
lities under Government control was also emphasised. 

The Fourth Plan similarly emphasised, taking 
not of the recommendations of the Foodgrains Policy 
Committee (1966) that the main objectives of food 
policy must be to ensure stable consumer prices 
safeguarding the interests of low income consumers, 
reasonable prices with adequate incentives for increas- 
ing production for producers, and building up an 
adequate buffer stock to achieve these purposes. The 
importance of effectively using the instrumentality of 
the Food Corporation of India established in 1965 
was stressed. 

Even the Draft of the Sixth Five-Year Plan pre- 
pared by the previous Planning Commission had 
pointed out that the broad policy for agricultural 
commodities would involve appropriate support 
prices, buffer stock operations and imports when 
necessary. The commodities to be covered under the 
support operations will include not only rice, wheat 
and coarse grains but also cotton, jute, oilseeds and 
pulses.” “The possibility of support prices for onions 
and potatoes was also to be explored. It was further 
stated, “The determination of support/procurement 
prices should be on the basis of ‘full cost’ principle 
which takes into account the changes in the costs of 
inputs including family or own labour. It is important 
that no price increase be given unless it is justified 
by an increase in input prices” (p 127). A further 
point made was that “exports of essential agricultural 
commodities such as fruits, vegetables, HPS ground- 
nuts, should be undertaken only if they do not have 
adverse effect on the domestic prices” (p 128). 

Thus the basic approach advocated by policy- 
makers and planners was that agricultural prices 
should be effectively stabilised with minimum prices 
telated to costs of production, maximum prices fixed 
so as to guard the interests of low-income consumers, 
with minimum difference between the producer’s price 
and the consumer’s price, the instrument being buffer ` 
stock operations through a Government agency like 
the Food Corporation of India. s 

Even an Agricultural Prices Commission was creat- 
ed in 1965 for systematically studying the matter and 
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advising the Government. “Prices have been ‘fixed by 
the Government mainly for purposes of Government 


procurement in respect of foodgrains, and also mini- 


mum prices to be paid for sugarcane by sugar fac- 
tories, after taking into account the advice of the 
Agricultural Prices-Commission. With this machinery 
and procedure in existence, and appropriate policies 
being emphasised, what is then the explanation for 
the dissatisfaction felt by farmers which has led to 
agitations of an unprecedented magnitude in recent 
weeks? 

Firstly, there have undoubtedly been situations 


‘regarding certain crops where the prices were not 


properly maintained. The best example known is of 
drift regarding sugar prices which was permitted to 
arise by the Janata Goyernment when. there was a 
bumper production of sugar in 1978. Perhaps with a 
view to be popular with the consuming public, 


' perhaps without proper thinking, the Government 


permitted the market forces to operate freely, thus 
leading to very low prices for sugar, and creating 
considerable difficulties both for the sugar factories 
and sugarcane producers. Another example is that of 
onion prices which first brought the Shetkari Sangha- 
tana with Sharad Joshi as its leader into the picture. 
More production resulted in a rapid fall in prices, the 
brunt of this having to be borne by the farmers. The 
Government was reluctant to enter the market, in an 
adequate manner, partly out of callousness, partly 
because of incapacity. Enough storage, etc., was not 
available and so also the machinery for market trans- 
actions on an adequate scale. 

One cannot say that this was so about the prices of 
products like foodgrains. The Government not only 
announced procurement prices but, through the Food 
Corporation, directly operated by making purchases 
through a large number of mandies. Of course, it was 


- alleged in many areas that, because of the ineptitude 


as well as alleged corruption of FCI officials, it did, 
not infrequently, happen at harvest time that farmers 


_ found it necessary to make distress sales as their > 


grain could not be speedily taken up by the FCI. 
Inadequacy of local storage and poor supply of 


wagons by the railways also handicapped the FCI in 


its operations. Thus the farmer had to accept in some 
cases a price lower than had been stipulated by the 
Government. In respect of sugarcane, though the 
Government fixed statutory prices, the farmer was 
not always able to secure these prices due to mal- 
practices of agents and also the failure of factories to 
make prompt payments. The trader’s margin continu- 
ed to be high, and the farmer’s share proportionately 
low in products like fruits and vegetables where, even 
though sporadic efforts have been made to develop 
co-operatives and regulate market practices, progress 


has been slow. Even in cash crops like cotton and, 


_, jute, the operation of specially set up®agencies like 


the Cotton Corporation and the Jute Corporation 


. did not always ensure a fair price to the producing 


farmer with the concomitant suspicion that not only 
inefficency but the urge to safeguard the interests of 


traders and industry also played a part in depressing . 


the price obtained by the farmer. 
In addition, even in respect of prices which had 
been fixed by the Government, there has been a 
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persistent feeling among many farming circles that 
the prices are not adequate. The Agricultural Prices 
Commission apparently makes its recommendations 
on the basis of cost data collected from various 
sources and also considering market conditions and 
other factors. But the cost data are kept confidential 
and it is not quite clear to an outside observer how 
teliable they are. The type of sample used is not 
well known, and the exact allowances made for 
different cost elements and their basis are unknown. 
The result has been that, in recent years, the prices 
recommended by the APC have been almost invari- 
ably raised by Government under pressure from those 
States which are surplus in the particular products. 
The very fact that pressure and bargaining jead to 
modification in the APC’s recommendations supports 
the suspicion that the recommendations are not 
scientific. There has also been an increasing clamour 
by the agricultural lobby that the APC should have 
farmers’ representatives on it; it was no use having 
persons on the Commission who were not themselves 
farmers! 

In this context, it should be noted that the prices 
of farm produce have risen substantially in recent 
years. In the last decade, wheat prices have increased 
by over 65 per cent, rice prices by over 90 per cent, 
and those of pulses by over 140 per cent. At the 
same time, the per hectare yield of wheat has almost 
doubled between 1960-61 and now asa result of the 
use of HYV seeds and chemical fertilisers. The so- 
called Green Revolution has meant that farmers who 
had assured water supply, and whose farms were 
not too small, could use the new technology and, 
with the facilities for credit made available by the 
~Government, make a success of farming as a business. 
The result, as we all know, has been that the produc- 
tion of wheat has almost trebled between 1960 and 
now and the country has become self-sufficient in food 
production. Guaranteed prices of procurement have 
meant that, even with this large-scale increase in 
production, farmers did not find themselves faced by 
a situation of a sudden fall in prices. Thus they have 
gone in for more production wherever possible of 
products whose output could be sufficiently increased 
through the application of new techniques. That high 
prices by themselves were not enough as an attrac- 
tion is indicated by the failure of areas under pulses 
to increase even though their prices have increased 
much more. The very fact that there has been almost 
a continuous increase in the area under wheat where 
the best technical break-through was obtained is an 
indication that farmers found this to be economically 
beneficial. To some extent, similar has been the posi- 
tion about sugarcane and orchards, etc., wherever 
suitable facilities were available. The net incomes of 
farmers with large or even middle sized farms, especi- 
ally where secure water supply was available, have 
definitely increased. . 

Still there was a feeling that the farmers were not 
getting their due share; and this has persisted. It is 
overlooked that, partly to induce farmers to take to 
new technology and partly under the pressure of their 
political lobby, prices of inputs like water, power and 
fertilisers have been kept low and credit has been 
made available at a very cheap rate. The benefit of 
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: these facilities and also of the new technology is 
largely secured by a small minority of prosperous 
farmers, many of them concentrated in a few districts, 
or those who have been able. to evade land reform 
legislation and enjoy ownership of. large farms. All 
efforts at levying any kind of income-tax on agricul- 
ture have usually failed or, where the tax has been 
attempted, it has been at a low rate and much evaded. 
Even then the farm lobby feels that the farmers are 
doing worse than they should. i 

Partly, this is an illusion. Comparison of the index 
of agricultural prices and that of the prices of manu- 
factured products shows that the latter have risen 
somewhat faster than the former; but the difference 
is not very large. Moreover, such a crude comparison 
conceals important features such as varying elasticity 
of demand and supply for various products, different 
cost situations and, what is more important, the deli- 
berate efforts of the Government to tax certain manu- 
factured articles and raise their prices which is not 
done jn the case of most agricultural products. But 
apparently there is a persistent feeling in the minds 
of the farming community that the dominance of 
industry, trade and the educated classes in the coun- 
try has resulted in certain sections of urban and non- 
agricultural population obtaining far higher benefits 
than they deserve. Not only are various direct and 


indirect investments in various sectors loaded in. 


favour of urban areas, but even public expenditure 
flows disproportionately to these areas. They also 
observe that there are a large number of people in 
the urban areas whose incomes from unskilled or 
semi-skilled work in non-agricultural occupations are 
much higher than those obtained even by so-called 
well-to-do and prosperous farmers. There is bound to 
be also a feeling that the English-knowing classes `: — 
whether in trade, industry or bureaucracy — put on 
unnecessarily superior airs when dealing with farmers 
and their problems and the rural folk, however good 
in their work and even prosperous and well-to-do, 
feel handicapped in a society where all high-level 
work, whether in administration, business or science, 
is done in English. 

All these feelings have surely been swaying the 
more prosperous and influential farmers. They have 
been gradually putting pressure on the Government 
to bring about a change. 
Singh’s group had already raised the banner of re- 
volt insisting that, farmers should get a better deal; 
but somehow they failed to obtain the support of the 
small farmers and the movement was to some extent 
confined to particular pockets and particular sections. 
A major achievement of the recent agitation in 
Maharashtra has been that it has become the move- 
ment of a large section of farmers not confined only 
to the big peasant. 


Tas movement has certainly created a new situation. 
It has emphasised the importance of ensuring a pro- 
per balance between town and country so that the 
rural areas do not feel neglected. The importance of 
ensuring adequate public expenditure for developing 
facilities including transport and communications as 
well as improved social services in the rural areas is 
likely to be emphasised as a result. The importance 
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In the North, Charan ` 


ofa more scientific basis for determining agricultural 
prices will have also to be accepted. Storage’ and 
warehousing will have to be improved, co-operative 
and State trading will have to be developed more 
effectively and transport improved, so that the far- 
mers benefit rather than traders as a result of 
increased production. The dominance of trading 
classes as well as of urban areas in Government 


policy-making will have to be curbed. 


The manner in which Government policies are 
swayed by the influence of urban and trading classes 
can be seen in the latest developments about ground- 
nuts and edible oils. The Government of India re- 
cently announced that it was going to reduce the 
imports of edible oils. This announcement has natur- 
ally resulted in a sharp increase in the market prices 
of edible oils as well as Vanaspati. After that, the 
State Goverment of Gujarat has-announced restric- 
tions on the movement of groundnuts and edible oils 
from Gujarat. As Gujarat is the largest producer of 
these items in the country, this announcement has fur- 
ther pushed up the prices of these items in the country. 
It can be easily seen that the main beneficiary in all 
this is the trader, not the grower. It is possible that the . 
consumer in Gujarat may also receive a little benefit; 
but as there is no controlled distribution in Gujarat 
of edible oils, and as it is expected that the Govern- 
ment of India would intervene and bring about some 
change in the situation, the Gujarat traders are bound 
to hold stocks in anticipation of price rises. So neither 
the consumer nor the farmer-grower benefits; only the 
trader. In spite of forward trading in groundnuts. 
being banned, it is well known that speculative for- 
ward trading goes on in Gujarat in respect of 
groundnuts, and the Government does not take any 
effective steps to prevent this. What other conclusion 


can one draw except that trade has far greater in- 


fluence on Government than the farmer-grower, or 


, the consumer? 


Even the attitude shown by the former Planning 
Commission in its Draft Sixth Plan, regarding not 
permitting export of agricultural commodities unless 
domestic demands have been taken care of, to some 
extent shows a bias on behalf of the urban consumer 
rather than the grower. Why not permit exports of 
items like fruits and vegetables if these fetch good 


export prices? These are surely not essential items of ` 


consumption for the poor. All that the Government 
should avoid are exports or other transactions which 
make the availability of essential articles at reason- 
able prices difficult for the vulnerable sections of the 
population. But what is wrong with exporting other 
items if that helps the producer to obtain a good 
price? In many countries which are more serious in 
their approach to’ growth and equity, export’of high- 
quality items at higher prices and import of lower 
quality variefies of the same items for domestic con- 
sumption is considered quite normal. The authorities 
in India show more concern for the somewhat better- 
off middle-class consumer than for the agricultural 
producer. This bias which underlies many policies 
and actions of the Government is one of the reasons 
why resentment has been building up in the minds of 
the rural populace, and this has found an outlet in 
the recent agitations. f 
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What the more influential in the rural population, 
that is, the big peasants, are really aiming at is a 
proper share in state power, in accordance with their 
present status in control over means of production 
and national income. Increasing control by these 
elements over State Governments and over political 
parties at the State level already shows the realign- 
ment of political power in this context. The Central 
Government, however, continues to be more domi- 
nated by trade, industry — Big Business especially — 
and also by the upper layers of educated professionals 
and bureaucrats. The bureaucratic machinery work- 
ing in the Central and State Governments as wellf as 
in institutions like banks is also dominated by urban 
and non-agricultural elements. That is why the 
representatives of big peasants feel that the balance 
of forces in the working of Government as well as 
relevant policies and programmes is still tilted 
against agricultural producers. That is also why now 
there are’ vociferous demands not only -for higher 
prices for agricultural products but for many other 
measures such as credit for agriculture to be made 
more cheap and for loans to be written off irrespec- 
tive of the situation of the particular individual 
borrower (this demand has already been conceded 
to some extent by some State Governments), for a 
reconstitution of the Agricultural Prices Commission 
so that it should represent. farmers, and for even 
sacking the Governor of the Reserve Bank as he has 
pointed out the unreasonable character of some of 
these demands! 

When considering this whole question, it is neces- 
sary not to be swayed by short-term considerations 
of a political or economic character. A movement 
may spread rapidly and obtain considerable force — 
and still its success may lead to disastrous results. 
It is true that Sharad Joshi’s appeal has apparently 
-. touched sensitive chords in many sections in the rural 
community of Maharashtra, and has not confined 
itself to a much smaller section as happened to some 
extent in the North when Charan Singh made a 
similar appeal three years back. As mentioned above, 
there is some legitimate cause for the resentment 
felt by rural people and hence the widespread support 
which the movement gathered in a short time. 
Leftist elements outside the Government, or some 
factions even within the ruling party, may find it 
useful that the Government is being embarrassed by 
the movement. But it would be dangerous to support 
the demands cf the movement uncritical for this 
reason. It can well turn out to be a Bhasmasur, 
and will perhaps create a situation very dangerous 
for the political as well as the economic health of the 
community. Jt is therefore essential to look at the 
demands critically and in proper perspective. 

If the movement wakes up the Government and 
the urban classes to the shortsighted and selfish 
manner in which they have been neglecting the 
interest of the rural population, that would certainly 
be very useful. Whether in respect of infrastructure 
facilities like transport or social services like educa- 
tion and health, far more attention needs to be given 
to the rural areas than has been done in all these 
thirty, years. The whole. approach to the use of 
regional languages for. all important work, whether 
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in administration or in science and technology, will 
have to change; the dominance if not the monopoly 
of English and therefore of the small minority of 
English-knowing people will have to go. The common 
people, the majority of whom live in rural areas, are 
no longer ready to accept treatment as second-class 
citizens. 

In the field of agriculture itself, far more attention 
will have to be paid in reality and not merely in 
documents to ensuring that the interests of producers 
rather than of trade and industry dominate Govern- 
ment policy and action. Adequate steps by way of 
creative effective purchasing organisations, transport 
facilities and warehousing facilities will have to be 
taken to ensure that the seasonal fluctuations in the 
prices of agricultural products are reduced, and the 
producer gets as large a proportion as possible of 
the price that the consumer finally pays. 

The whole approach to relative incomes of persons 
with different skills working in urban and rural 
areas and agricultural and non-agricultural occupa- 
tions will have to undergo a revision. Today a very 
high premium is put on literacy, especially in English, 
and very little on capability in terms of technical 
knowledge as well as managerial skill and hard work 
which the farmer possesses. Unskilled work in urban 
or semi-urban organisations in Government offices or 
balks is paid far better than similar or more arduous 
work on farms. The approach to this matter will 
obviously have to change rapidly. 

At the same time, some other aspects cannot and 
should not be lost sight of. Firstly, all farmers can 
not be considered to be essentially similar. When it 
comes to having a marketable surplus, the majority 
of farmers have hardly any or very little to spare. 
Many of them, even if they sell something imme- 
diately after harvest time to meet some essential 
cash needs, have to buy in the market Jater for their 
own consumption. They are therefore unlikely to 
benefit from high market prices for agricultural pro- 
ducts; in fact, on balance, they may well suffer. This 
will of course not be the case of the small farmers 
who produce cash crops like onions or groundnut. 

The benefit of new technology is also obtained 
much more by the larger farmer than by the small 
one. He is in a better position to ensure timely and 
adequate supplies of HYV seeds, chemical fertilisers, 
He can make use of the cheap credit being 
offered by Government and banks more easily and 
can also ensure more assured water supply. It should 
also be noted that all these inputs of agriculture are 
highly subsidised. The benefits of all these largely 
go to the big peasants. The small farmer is less in- 
fluéntial and also is usually less in a position to make 
use of these facilities. 

The dice are thus already loaded in ‘favour of the 
larger farmer. Unlike his counterpart in terms of 
income in the urban areas, he either pays low or very 
little income-tax. Taxation of land is low and not 
progressive according to the size of the Jand-holding. 
Increases in the prices of farm products are thus likely 
to tilt the scales even more in favour of the larger 
farmer. This should not be overlooked by the politi- 
cal leaders, administrators and students who are look- 
ing at the problem. 
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IN this context, one question that needs to be raised 
is whether the agricultural sector which contributes 
45 per cent or so of the national income can escape 
making an appropriate contribution to the public 
exchequer, both for the purpose of ensuring proper 
public services and for public capital formation. As 
agricultural income-tax is very difficult to administer, 
should not some method be used to ensure that a 
proper contribution is obtained from this sector to 
the public exchequer? Is it not proper that this con- 
tribution should come mainly from the better-off 
among the farmers? Can not the lower prices for 
purchases of farm products be treated as a more 
practicable way of securing this contribution? Surely 
this matter needs careful examination. 

Should it not also be kept in view that, for the 
purpose of inducing farmers to ‘adopt the new techno- 
logy, inputs like fertilisers have been heavily subsidis- 
ed? Should not these subsidies now be gradually 
withdrawn? Should not cheap credit be available 
only for the very small farmer? Should not special 
concessions like writing off interest on loans be con- 
fined only to the very small farmers? Should farmers 
‘ unaccustomed to public credit agencies not be made 
to feel that a modern credit system can survive only 
if loan transations are properly honoured? From this 
point of view, is not the practice of writing off loans 
likely to create a wrong atmosphere? Would it be 
easy to prevent such demands from repeating them- 
selves once such dangerous precedents are set mainly 
for populist reasons? 

Another question that cannot be overlooked is the 
possible impact of high prices for agricultural pro- 
ducts on the inflationary situation. With inflation 
already running rampant, and with inflationary poten- 
tial already large in the economic system, would not 
a rapid escalation of agricultural prices create a 
dangerous situation? If consumer prices have to be 
raised in keeping with the increase in prices paid to 
farmers, this will lead to distress among the vulner- 
able sections in both urban and rural areas; or the 
difference will have to be borne by the exchequer 
which will lead to more deficit financing and thus add 
to the inflationary potential. If the working class 
cost of living index goes up, this will add to the 
inflationary momentum. This aspect cannot also be 
ignored. 

A further question is: Will higher prices for farm 
products lead to a better deal for agricultural workers? 
Only the naive will assume that this will happen 
automatically. The agricultural workers will have to 
fight the battle separately if they are to benefit by 
way of better wages. There is no automaticity likely. 
In fact, the more entrenched becomes the power of 
the larger farmers, the more difficult it will be to 
enforce minimum wages for agricultural workers. As 
the economic power of the larger farmers gets better 
organised, the possibility of agricultural workers’ 
organisations facing opposition would increase. Ex- 
perience elsewhere in the world and also in India 


shows that the richer peasant is ysually one of the ` 


most conservative elements.in a society. He is far 
more likely to fight against the organisations of agri- 


cultural workers whether for economic improvement > 


or for social amelioration as in the case of the abori- 
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ginals or untouchables. . 

This is not to say that justice should nöt be done 
to, the farmers and to the rural people. There should 
however be no illusions about the likely impact of 
more prosperity to the larger farmer. The future of 
the small peasant and the agricultural worker will be 
safeguarded not by depending upon a percolation 
effect but by organised agricultural workers and small 
peasants fighting for their rights, and also through 
the creation of alternative employment opportunities 
such as through Employment Guarantee Schemes. 

When thinking of agricultural prices, three aspects 
oft ‘prices should be distinguished: minimum support 
prices, purchase or procurement prices, and maximum 
market prices. 

Minimum support prices, as explained earlier, are 
necessary to ensure that the farmer does not have to 
face too much uncertainty and thus can make capital 
investments as well as current expenditure for better 
techniques with some confidence. He should feel 
certain that the market will not go against him so as 
to put him into financial difficulties. At thé same 
time, minimum support prices have to be just that — 
the minimum required to see that the farmer does not 
become financially bankrupt. This means that the 
support prices have to be based upon the costs, mainly 
the direct costs, of the farmers who supply a signifi- 
cant part of the marketable surplus. The costs to be 
considered have to be those not of the marginal 
(highest cost) farmer nor of the most efficient one; 


they have to be those of an average farmer. Similarly, . 


they have to be related to costs not in the best nor in 
the worst region. If the costs of production in a 
particular area are very high, and no alternative 
occupation can bé provided to the farmers, some 
special arrangements will have to be made there; the 
costs in such an area cannot be the basis of minimum 
support prices. 

Which elements of costs are to be considered? One 
aspect to be taken into account is labour costs. 
Obviously costs of not only out side labour but also 
family labour have to be taken into account; but they 
have to be calculated at the level at which similar 
labour is available in the area. This will be given 
either by the minimum wages prescribed or by the 
actual wages prevailing, if the latter exceed the 
former. Labour costs can only be calculated for the 
number of days on which farm operations are neces- 
sary. One question that is sometimes raised is whether 
the wage for the farmer himself should not be calcul- 
ated taking into account the skills required by him. 
This is a legitimate question. What is necessary 
is, as mentioned earlier, a re-examination of the 
whole question of relative incomes among different 


occupations and in different areas of the country. We - 


have today a large number of persons, whether salary 
and wage earners or independent professionals and 
businessmen, who are earning large incomes for 
reasons of historical accident or institutional distor- 
tions. There are large “rent” elements in these 
incomes in the sense that they are not necessary to 
obtain proper work from these people. This whole 
question of relative incomes needs to be looked at 
carefully and a proper policy formulated and imple- 
mented. Failure to do that has been a major inade- 
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quacy in our planning process up to now. dt is high 
time this lacuna is removed. Perhaps this agitation 
will ensure that this happens 

As indicated earlier, a major defect of the Present 
working of the-APC is that, which cost elements are 
included and in what manner remains unclear. There 
has thus been a controversy about whether, in 
working out the costs of sugarcane in Maharashtra, 
the costs of transport etc., have been properly allowed 
for. There isno reason why such matters should be 
treated as confidential. Openness about methodology 
as well as data used is likely to be better so as to 
avoid undue misunderstanding and controversy. 

Regarding the claim that the farmer should obtain 
a return on the capital invested by him in the land, 
including the value of the land, it should be’ remem- 
bered that the- question of putting a proper value on 
„land is a very complex -one. Ifthe traditional price 
— as used for land revenué purposes — is used, it 
will make little difference. If the price is to be 


updated, with very few land sales current, there will- 


be no foolproof basis of doing it. Moreover, if in all 
cost calculations, as for example in industries, updated 
value of land is to be included, it would create an 
entirely new situation. This is a wider question. But 
- there is no reason why interest on the traditional 
value of land, and interest on all other investments, 
should not be fally included in the cost calculations. 
As regards changes in prices of items like fertilisers, 
water or other inputs, the Possibility that these micht 
be deliberately increased so as to discourage their 
excessive use should not be overlooked. No automatic 
escalation should therefore be thoùght of. What is 
necessary is systematic collection of data about actual 
input costs in relation of output for the average farmer 
in relation to different crops. Such data should be 
collected and examined by the price-fixing authority 
in such a manner as to inspire confidence. 
For this purpose it will be necessary to reorganise 
_ the Agricultural Prices Commission by making if a 
genuinely independent expert statutory body. It 
should hold open hearings and make its recommen- 
` dations to the Government through a public report. 
The demand for the Commission being representative 
„of farmers is a misconceived one. If this logic is ac- 


cepted, all control organs will have to become repre-- 


sentative, and thus. dysfunctional, in a short time. 
This is not to say that every effort should not be 
made to ensure that the Commission consists of 
persons who are expert in the relevant areas of know- 
ledge. Farmers’ organisations should also be given 
every opportunity to put forward their point of view 
properly in the open enquiries conducted by the Com- 
mission. 

It is also important to understand that the mini- 
mum support prices would be those at which every 
farmer would be able to sell his product at the mini- 
mum. The actual prices“ which are obtained in the 
market may be — and normally should be — higher. 

‘How much higher would depend upon the market 
forces of supply and demand. In the foreseeable 
future, . unless the Government is too-lethargic to 
undertake adequate investment effort. it is unlikely 
that the prices would continuously tend to be near 
the minimum. 
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The prices to be paid by the Government when it 
makes purchases in the market for fulfilling its com- 
mitments of distribution through ration shops, etc., 
would depend upon the market situation. This matter 
should be left to the purchasing organisations like the 
Food Corporation, the Cotton Corporation and the 
Jute Corporation. These corporations will thus have 
the function of entering the market whenever neces- 
sary. to ensure that nowhere do the prices fall below 
the minimum’ support prices and also to enter the 
market according to their requirements of buildin g 
up stocks. For the former purpose, they will pay the 
previously announced minimum prices, while for the 
latter operation they will pay a price governed by the 
market situation. , 

There will also have ‘to be something like a maxi- 
mum price so as to ensure that even consumers who 
are not covered by the rationing system do not have 
to pay unduly high prices. The Food Corporation will 
have to enter the market by way of a seller if it is 
found that prices are tending to go above the level 
which is consdered appropriate. The organisation and 
capability of these trade corporations, other co-oper- 
ative orgarlisations and required facilities of transport, 
etc., need to be streamlined if this whole system is to 
work properly. 

To conclude, the peasants’ movement can have 
some healthy impact on economic polices. It can lead 
to correcting the wrong tilt in public expenditure and 


„investment against rural areas. It can also help to 


prepare the ground for a more rational policy regar- 
ding relative incomes. But the movement is also a 
Pointer to the possible problems that would be crea- 
ted by the large peasant coming to dominate the 
polity and the economy. Political leadership. especial- 
ly of the Left, can ignore these risks, only at their 
peril. O 
po E 
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MMNANAA NAKUNAN ANAE RST 


Do your - Children 


go to School? 


Amidst the pulls and pressures of daily existence you 
have been perennially worried about raising funds for 
educating your children at School. Now you don’t have 


any. such worries right up to Class XII. The Government 


also faces similar’ problems. There is no money and 


resources are limited. In spite of these limitations 
the Government has made education free up to Class XII, 


So that countless children from low income families 


will not be. deprived of their education. We want to. 
see to it that the teachers are’ assured of receiving 


_ their salaries on -the Ist of every month. However, 


innumerable problems still persist. In spite of these 
difficulties we would like education to spread among the 


common people. 
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Role of States 
in 
Indian Planning 


MOHIT SEN 


T™ role of States in planning has to be seen against ` 


the background of the purpose of planning. This, 
too, can be divided into what is fundamental and what 
is urgently required at a given historical moment. 

The purpose and the meaning of planning is Goris- 
cious, determined socio-economic growth on the basis 
of constantly increasing social productivity of labour 
to satisfy the rational and rising ‘wants of society. 
Historically for a particular place and time its aim 
could be the making up of Jags or the correction of 
imbalances. . 


It is important to béar in mind that planning did . 


` not just happen. It was the product of history, of the 
fundamental failure of capitalism and of the under- 
standing of both by Karl Marx. It was among the 
most important of the insights of Marx that he 
theoretically demonstrated both the inherent incapa- 
city of capitalism to have crisis-free growth as well 
as the possibility of crisis-free growth — extended 
reproduction at a rising rate as demonstrated in 
Capital, VolII. It was not growth which caused 
periodic disequilibrium but the very character of 
capitalism with its motivation of profit, its anarchy 
of production and induced under-consumption which 
led to crisis. Private appropriation of the results of 
socialised production that was both the rationale and 
the Achilles’ heel of capitalism. Hence the inevitabi- 
lity and the necessity of socialism as the dialectical 
negation of capitalism. : ; 

The theory of Marx became the practice of the 
Soviet. Union from 1928 onwards on the basis of the 
broad guidelines provided by Lenin. In many ways 
the greatest historical feat of the Soviet Union would 
be the success of planning and the proof of its 
superiority as a means of socio-economic develop- 
ment. But what was also proved was that if socialism 
. needed planning, planning needed socialism also. And 
socialism rigorously understood as the social owner- 
ship of the main means of production, state of the 


This is based on a talk given by the author at the 
Sardar Patel Institute of Economic & Social Research, 
Ahmedabad in December 1980, 
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working people led by the working class, a new 
production based and production-oriented democracy 
and production for the sake of the producers. 

PJanning in the Soviet Union is democratic in its 
formulation and implementation. Plans are decided 
by the method of national debate on the basis of 
what the Planning Commission, Government and 
party put out and the summing up of this by the 
Soviet Parliament. And then it becomes law, failure 
to achieve which is illegal, requiring not only explana- 
tion but if the explanation is inadequate, involving 
legal punishment, It is the opposite of what goes on 
here. Our plans are at best discussed for a few hours 
in Parliament, and the National, Development Coun- 
cil. It is quite undemocratically conceived. But very 
democratically implemented in so far as it need not 
be seriously implemented and nobody would be taken 
to task for non-implementation! One could even carry 
on conceptual excercises of planning to end planning 
as was exemplified in the “rolling plan” affair. 

These introductory remarks are not all that irrele- 
vant. The basic requirements of planning as well as 
its theoretical and historical placing should, at least, 
be discussed by those who seek to operate it at the 
States’ level. 

Quite clearly the basic requirements of planning 
have not been and are not present in India. And the 
point is that these basic requirements were well- 
known enough to Jawaharlal Nehru who was the 
architect of the planning model in our country. It 
was even better known, perhaps, to Professor. 
Mahalanobis whose Second Plan frame so largely and 
so creatively drew upon the Feldman model of the 
early days of Soviet planning. 

Why then did Nehru and Mahalanobis persist with 
planning when its proper foundations had not been 
laid? Not entirely for negative reasons, and certainly 
not as a ruse to fool their people. It was done, first, 
because they were both convinced that reliance on the 
market forces and the classical capitalist way of 
development was neither desirable nor possible. It 
would lead neither to rapid growth nor to an egalita- 
rian and humane society. Second, because they 
believed that gentler methods of social changes were 
both indispensable and desirable for India than was 
the case in the Soviet Union, both because of the 
tremendous development of science and technology 
and the traditions of our people, Third, because they 
believed that transitional planning was possible. 

It is, I believe, by now well confirmed by our 
historical experience that they were right about the 
first point and quite wrong about the second and 
third points. Even now the basic elements of the 
foundations of planning are conspicously absent. As 
for planning, the issue today is whether at all it 
should be allowed to exist. Not that significant deve- 
lopment has not taken place in the last three decades. 
Some of it is, undoubtedly, the product of Nehru’s 
vision. But the larger part of the development has 
been haphazard and the objectives set out are far 
from being reached. We have inadequacy of growth 
and abundance of injustice and inequality. Whether 
he intended it or not, Nehru became the architect of 
a specific type of capitalist development. 

Class ‘limitations and pressures apart, the basic 
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flaw was also in the conceptual sphere. Interim plan- 
ning may do for a short period provided it is meant 
to deal with circumstances which could not be fore- 
seen nor avoided; for instance, war, natural calami- 
ties of a vast magnitude. These could be in the 
nature of interim plans. Such short-term plans would 
also be quite in order to deal with serious imbalances 
caused by mistakes of the past. But transitional 
planning as a method and system overlooks the basic 
laws of planning, its fundamental requirements. It 
can be put sharply and not inappropriately that 
there can be transition to planning but not transitional 
planning. From NEP, a sharp turn had to be made 
in the case of the Soviet Union to planning on the 
basis of two basic types of social ownership of the 
main means of production. Even with worker’s power, 
NEP itself could not be the basis of planning. But in 
India with capitalist power the mixed economy was 
sought to be made the basis of planning which, in 
turn, was to perpetuate the mixed economy! Such 
transitional planning became our obstacle to making 
the transition to planning: a < 

As an aside, it can be stated that in a different way 
and under different compulsions Mao also failed with 
his Great Leap and Cultural Revolution. But in his 
case it was a transition from planning — to anarchy 
and chaos. 

Quite obviously in this context the chief role of 
the States is to act as focal points of the struggle to 
_ establish the pre-conditions of planning in our coun- 
try. If we look at the Governments in the States, 
this may appear an impossible exercise except for 
Kerala, West Bengal and Tripura. But these Govern- 


ments could set the pace. What should the orienta- . 


tion be, however? 
‘Not so much to ask formore powers though States’ 
autonomy is an important issue in our multi-national 
_ country which is simultaneously a historically evolved 
and evolving coherent. entity of peoples. We do not 
need a greater dispersal and regionalisation of plan- 
ning. What we need is planning. And planning in 
India needs India. It needs the resources and the 
space of India. It is India that has to be won for 
planning and be the unit of planning. Correction of 
imbalances cannot be achieved by ‘the self-determin- 
ation of nationalities — there is no dominant or 
oppressing nationality to combat. There can and has 
to be a measure of confrontation which with the 
Centre as it is also the location of -power centralisa- 
tion which refuses to budge a step towards making 
the transition to planning but „opposes this in the 
name of transitional planning which it seeks to 
apotheosise. But it should be confrontation in the 
name of India and in the name of planning and not 
in the name of a larger allocation, let us say, for 
. West Bengal. : T a 
An alternative national plan of transition to plan- 
ning can and has to be worked out by these vanguard 
States. Planning for planning in the context of 
national reality and national requirements can be 
` postulated. We have enough experience and expertise 
not only in the vanguard States but also in other 
States and even in Yojana Bhawan. What Nehru 
could do in 1938 the believers in planning can, surely, 
do much better in 1980! Only some cob-webs have 
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to be cleared — both about the. spatial context and 
the trench-route of revolutionary advance. 

The States are not the unit of planning but some 
of the States can-become the. unifiers-of the struggle 
for planning. This should be the role of the vanguard 
States not only in the National Development Council 
but in the vast arena of mass mobilisation. 

And the political forces that administer these States 
should with this banner try to achieve roughly similar 
administrations in other States on the basis of ele- 
vation of popular consciousness, organisation and 
action., g ; 

The nature of the alternative plan should not be a 
maximalist socialist planning serving the purpose of a 


‘radical declaration. It has to move forward from 


where we are to the limits of feasibility and with the 
orientation of constantly extending these. limits 
through increasingly radicalised mass intervention. 
The: conception should be one of a series of transi- 
tions to planning, to the winning of terrain, to the 
conquest as well as demolition of structures moving 
on to-the climax of achieving all the pre-requisites 
for planning via full-blown sense. The State Assemb- 
lies showed be drawn into the battle and planning 
should become a prominent item of parliamentary 
struggle. 

A great deal of what goes on in the name of 
Centre-States pull and push allows the present Centre 
to actin the name of India. The vanguard States 
appear to fight for parochial interests and on the 
ground selected by the Centre. In all this, planning 
as acentral issue becomes the casualty. But if the 
State Assemblies become the venue of discussing the 
all-India Plan or lack of a coherent Plan and if it is 
the representatives of State Government parties who 
push the alternative Plan in Parliament for discussion, 
it would then become much clearer who really have 
a sense of national responsibilty. 

Such a strategy or planning for planning does not 
mean, however, that in the meantime States should 
cynically accept whatever the Centre proposes or turn 
nihilistic. In the framework of the above-mentioned 
strategy, this State Governments can do and be prod- 
ded, if need be, into carrying.out certain tactical tasks. 

These can be briefly spelt out: 

One, speed in pushing through radical land reforms 
and move on to cooperatives. 

Two; extend the scope of planning in the States 
particularly by curbing the operation of market 
forces through the maximum possible extension of 
the area and the scope of the public distribution sys- 
tem and by involving the people at all levels in the 
planning process. 

Three, maximum possible relief to’ the working 
people, no matter how much this is derided as popu- 
lism or welfarism. 

Four, corréction of vertical and horizontal imbalan- 
ces within the State to the maximum extent possible 
particularly in the spheres of taxation, employment 
and education. 

Five, extension of the States’ public sector on a 
priority basis and the encouragement of local entre- 
preneurs instead of chasing after Foreign and Indian 
monopolists in the name of quick results and because 
everyone else`is doing it! 1 
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In the Name of Allah. the Merciful 


‘PEOPLE’S BUREAU OF THE SOCIALIST 
PEOPLE’S LIBYAN ARAB JAMAHIRIYA 
NEW DELHI 


Foreign Liaison Communique on Some African 
Leaders’ Statement, Tripoli. 


The people’s bureau for foreign liaison has noted the 
statement issued by some African Presidents after their consulta- 
-tions during attending the celebration of Togolese National Day. 
The Bureau expresses its satisfaction with all the statement’s 
articles with the exception of the contents of the second article 
which is regarded as an unwarranted interference in Chad’s 
affairs. For the withdrawal of Libyan forces from Chad cannot 
be demanded but by the side which called for the entry of these 
forces. The Libyan forces have entered into Chad in accordance 
with a treaty and at the request of the President of Chad’s people, 
who has all the legitimacy because it was he who formed the 
liberation movement of Chad (FROLINAT), who led the armed 
struggle for . twenty years, who bought. the armed struggle to the 
capital of Chad and who overthrew Malloum’s puppet regime. 
Goukouini possess all the legitimacy which enables him to call 
on the Libyan forces and to keep them, and he alone is capable 
of asking to withdraw these forces. 


For Libya will positively respond only to Goukouni and 
withdraw its forces when he asks it to do so. Gukouni Oueddi 
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is the President of Chad and the Chad liberation movement’s 
President, who possess revolutionary and legal legitimacy 
enabling him to ask the withdrawal of Libyan forces after they 
fulfilled their task with honour and bravery, after they sacrificed 
martyrs, after they foiled and defeated imperialist and reactionary 
attempts, which were aimed at making Chad an aggressive base, 
and after they participated in realizing security and stability in 
Chad and put an end to the tragedy experienced by, the Chadian 
people for many years. If Goukouni Oueddi, who took part in a 
long liberation war, and, who: represents the Chadian people, _ is 
not legitimate, how could the other African heads of State say 
they are legitimate? We all know that many African Heads of 
State were leaders of liberation movements similar to the libera- 
tion movement of Chad (FROLINAT) therefore, President 
Goukouni has legal and revolutionary petals which he has 
gained from a long struggle. 


The People’s Bureau for foreign liaison emphasized that the 
political unity between the, two countries will not be reached 
until a referendum on the issue is held for the Chadian people and 
that the communique, issued in lome at the end of the African 
Presidents meeting, and concerning the unity between the two 
countries, is not legal. When examining this issue, the African 
Presidents have betrayed the letter of the organisation of African 
unity’s charter which exhorts African States to unite and empha- 
sizes that unity between African countries is an objective every- 
body must strive to achieve. So, how could the African President 
allow themselves to deal with a cause and oppose the charter’s 
‘text by opposing the organisation of African unity’s objectives? 
- Had the African Presidents not made that mistake it would have 
been possible to accept the communique. 


The People’s Bureau for Foreign Liaison expresses its 
satisfaction with the third paragraph of the communique which 

' stipulated that the African leaders all agreed to consider Hissin 
Habre asa rebel whom Africa rejected after being rejected by 

the Chadian ‘people. The Bureau also welcomes the request made 

i by the African leaders to Chad’s neighbouring countries ‘not to 
allow anybody to use their soil as a base to attack the Chadian 
people. 


S 
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Maharashtra’s 
First “Encounter” 
SANJAY SINGHVI 


< ENCOUNTERS’ have by now been well exposed to the reading 
, public. Justice Tarkunde’s pioneering work Encounters are 
Murders leaves little unsaid, He found that these police en- 
counters in which alleged ‘Naxals’ are so often shot down in 
so-called ‘self-defence’ by the police are nothing but cover-ups 
for cold-blooded murder, This finding has since been corro- 
borated by many other researchers and the unimaginative 
lies of the police lend further credibility to it. 

Till very recently, such encounters were restricted to areas 
where the peasants were well organised and were actively 
opposing the landlords, Andhra led the list, with Bengal, 
Punjab, Bihar, etc., following close behind. Thus, the report 
that a ‘Naxalite’, Peddy Shankar, had been killed on November 
2, in an ‘encounter’ in the Sironcha Taluk, Chandrapur district 
in Maharashtra, was the cause of much surprise and conster- 
nation. 

The Committee for the Protection of Democratic’ Rights 
(CPDR) (with its headquarters in Bombay) decided to send a 
fact finding team consisting of Anant Umberkar (journalist) 
and Sahadeo Shende (President of the S.T. Kamgar Sangh) 
from Amraoti, and Shoma Sen (Lecturer), Kobad Ghandhy 
(Secretary of CPDR and team leader) and the present writer 
from Bombay. This team was assisted by Varavara Rao and 
other Civil Liberties workers from Andhra Pradesh. 

The police version, obtained from Sironcha town, was that 
Peddy Shankar and four others had been challenged by the 
police just outside Moinbinpeta village. The five youths had 
opened fire on the police with country-made rifles and the 
police had fired two rounds in self-defence, one of which had 
a fatal effect on Peddy Shankar. 

However, the facts that emerged on investigation were 
quite different, The .villagers of Moinbinpeta told the team 
members that the five youths had difinitely not fired on the 
police. Some claimed to have seen a rifle but only one which 
the police had told them had been taken from Shankar. They 

, said that Shankar and his friends had lunch at the house of 
a villager and set out towards the Pranhita river which marks 
the border with Andhra. Unknown to them, their presence 
had been reported to the police camping in the school house 
by one of the Sahukar’s chamchas. The police rushed to the 
spot and shot at them from behind, murdering Peddy Shankar 
with a shot through the heart. 

The villagers of Moinbinpeta, who had moved the body to 
the school house, where it lay for two days, said the bullet had 
entered from the back and come out from the front. This fact 
was corroborated by all who had seen the body in Sironcha 
town, the tehsil headquarters, Peddy Shankar would have 
hardly turned his back to the police if he had been shooting at 
‘them. He was murdered in cold blood. 

The inconsistencies in the different versions put forward by 
the police give the lie to their story, Whereas Sub-Inspector 
Gaikwad at Sironcha Police Station, who led the operation, 
said that the police fired only two rounds, the Home Inspector 
at Chandrapur was positive that four rounds had been’ fired. 
«Ask Gaikwad,” he said. Again, Gaikwad said Shankar’s 
gun had been sent to Chandrapur. At Chandrapur the team 
members were informed that it must be still in Sironcha. Later, 
to save face, the policemen capitulated to say that the gun had 
‘been sent to Bombay for ballistic tests. 

However, the incident also gave rise to questions of how, 
why and what Andhra peasant activists were doing across the 
border and why there were police camps in all such border 
villages. The answers were provided by the Collector, Johnny 
Joseph. He said that since last year, the Congress-I Govern- 
ment had come down hard on all political activists. A few 
‘had escaped the police dragnet and come to Maharashtra. The 
activities of the Maharashtra Police were meant to flush out 
the ‘Naxalites’. With haste that verged on paranoia a number 
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of police camps had been set up all along the border. Many 
Andhra police elements were invited to share their experience 
in crushing ‘Naxals’, As one senior officer put it, “Don’t 
quote me but after the shooting all the Naxalites have rushed 
back to Andhra”. 

The aim of the Maharashtra Government was probably to 
terrorise all peasants and activists in the State. The peasants 
of Moinbinpeta revealed that Shankar had at most visited the 


‘village once or twice before. The CPDR team could find no 


evidence of any organising work done by Shankar. 

The incident took plack in open fields in broad daylight, yet 
the four others with Shankar could make a getaway. This 
could only have been because the police bullets were earmarked 
for Shankar. i ; 

Peddy Shankar was born in Bellampalli village, a coal- 
mining town in Andhra Pradesh, After schooling he took up 
employment as a bus-cleaner for two years. He later joined 
Inter for higher education and was attracted to the revolu- 
tionary politics of the Radical Students’ Union (RSU). He was 
an active organiser of miners in his home-town. He led them 
in two major strikes, one against the CDS and the other for 
better air-circulation in the mines, In 1978 he led a militant 
morcha of coal-miners to protect against the rape of a woman 
worker, Rajeshwari. The police fired on the people and 
Shankar was unjustly charged with “attempted murder’. Since 
then he has remained underground. 

The effect Shankar had on people would seem to have been 
magnetic. When the CPDR team visited his home his mother 
cried for over an hour, chanting’some words, some of which 
were, “I named you after God. But Ino mote believe in that 
God. For me you are now God”, Of the large crowd of friends 
and relatives who gathered outside his house no one could 
speak of Shankar without tears. 

The villagers of Moinbinpeta felt very deeply for Shankar, 
although some of them had met him just once. Some people 
confessed to having cried for three nights continuously when 
he was murdered. To them he represented the one source of 
light in the darkness of injustice and exploitation. 

Moinbinpeta is not a very fertile area. It grows just one 
crop — jowar — with a sprinkling of paddy and corn. Though 
most people here own some land, it is rarely sufficient to sub- 
sist on, and most have to either hire labour or borrow for part 
of the year, The wage paid by the sahukars for a day’s labour 
is just a kilo of jowar. Otherwise, if the peasant is ready to 
tramp eight to ten kilometres daily to the teak and cotton 
plantations, he can earn Rs 3.50 to Rs 5 for a day’s work 
(Rs 17 for planting 1000 teak saplings), Then, interest rates 
are exorbitant — 25 per cent if repayment is made in cash and 
much higher otherwise, 

In this atmosphere, Shankar’s message, not to repay the 
landlords and to snatch back the land forcibly taken by the 
sahukars, roust have come to the peasants like a cool refresh- 
ing breeze, In this message lay Shankar’s strength. He may 
have died, the demand lives on. It cannot be killed by bullets, 
for it springs from the plight of the people. 

The authorities tried to throttle not only the people but also 
the CPDR investigating team. Within an hour of the arrival of 
the team at Bellampalli the police moved in and announced 
that Sec. 144 Cr.P.C. and Sec, 30 (7) of the Police Act were in 
force. All meetings, demonstrations and gatherings of more 
than four persons were banned for four days. 

Another time, late at night, the CPDR team’s jeep was 
stopped by the police and we were questioned. Varavara Rao, 
a noted Telugu writer, who was with the team as friend-cum- 
interpreter, was reminded by Circle Inspector Ramulu of an 
old case in which Rao had been implicated and was threatened 
with arrest unless he promised to abandon the team. Coin- 
cidentally, in that case, Peddy Shankar was also one of the 
accused. 

In Chandrapur the CPDR team members were woken up 
about 12.30 a.m.“ by a drunk who claimed to be a police 
inspector but who turned out to be only a ‘friend’ of the local 
cops. He was ignored, but he later came back with two 
havildars who rounded up the whole team and marched them 
off to the police station at 2.30 a.m. All,this because the drunk 
‘friend’, Chandrashekhar Mirajdar, felt that the team members 
were making too much ‘noise’. 

These and other instances prove the short-sightedeness of 
the police, They must see that such tactics will not do much 
good to their already tarnished image but will only expose 
them all the more.@ 
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Yugoslav Viewpoint (Contd. from page 12) 


cerning refugees — those relating to refugees from 
Gaza, to the granting of scholarships to children of 
refugees. A ; 

Although I have mentioned only about one-third 
of the initiatives and actiond of the non-aligned coun- 
tries cited in the list, I believe they suffice to illustrate 
the activity of the non-aligned moyement in the 
. United Nations alone. All were launched on the 
basis of the stands and do-cuments adopted at the 
sixth non-aligned summit in Havana. 

How does all this activity fit in with the idea of a 
weakening movement? How. indeed, if, as we have 
seen, the non-aligned countries are the sponsors of 
so many resolutions, initiatives and actions whose 
whole design is to resolve international problems on 
the lines of the policy of non-alignment, peace, and 
International cooperation? We often tend to lose 
sight of this fact and to see only one particular deve- 
lopment, one particular action in which the non- 
aligned movement has failed to achieve success and, 
under that impression, tojudge the whole movement 
and its role. 

It is not possible to deaden the movement, because 
the policy of non-alignment is indestructible. Not 
only that. Non-aligned policy is an active force in 
international relations, the starting point for the 
launching of initiatives and actions by countries 
which see in it a guarantee of their own vital interests 
and those of peace, security and the promotion of 
new, fairer international relations. No one can change 
this. Proof of this is the obvious limited possibilities 
for anyone to manipulate the movement to serve his 
national interests, those of his group or the interests 
and needs of one or other big power or bloc, although 
such attempts were made in the past and, of course, 
are being made today, too. 

Yugoslavia and many other non-aligned countries 
are adapting to this situation and, rather than lessen, 
they are stepping up theix initiatives and activity. 
Indeed, it is to be expected that a large number of 
non-aligned countries will intensify their action. 

That the actions of the non-aligned countries 
are failing to solve particular international problems 
is hardly surprising. One should bear in mind 
the international situation. But, then, not all of their 
actions are unsuccessful; indeed, some are more or 
less successful. 

Many of the actions undertaken by the United 
Nations are not meeting with success either. Take 


the Security Council, the position it has been in for’ 


the past four or five years. It is unable to carry out 
practically any of its resolutions or decisions with 
a vital bearing on peace and security in the world. 
Nor are many of the actions of the Organisation of 
African Unity having any success. Take the example 
of Chad. The OAU has invested all its authority to 
settle conditions in that country, but to no avail. The 
big powers are involved there and unfortunately, so, 
too, are some non-aligned countries. It looks as if 
large oil reserves have been discovered there and, 
apparently, this is exacerbating the crisis over Chad. 

“The Arab League is not successful -either. This 
organisation, which once carried a tremendous 
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specific weight in efforts to resolve the Middle East 
crisis, is shattered now. There is no action from that 
side. The Islamic Conference has accomplished next 
to nothing. 

The countries of the European Economic Com- 
munity, which are at pains to distance themselves 
from the United States in relation to the Middle 
East, are not meeting with any success. Neither are 
the Latin American or the ASEAN countries achiev- 
ing anything worthwhile. : 

All these groupings are launching initiatives and 
actions, but to no avail. 

Why? The responsibility for the present state of 
affairs rests mainly with the blocs and, according to 
a widespread opinion in the world, primarily with the 
two super-powers which have blocked detente and 
efforts to resolve international problems, They have 
brought on this situation through their sharp con- 
frontation over spheres of influence and interest and 
their struggle for military supremacy over the “main 
rival”. This last has inaugurated a new stage in the 
arms race, which is truly frightful. It would take a 
lot of space to enumerate all that is being prepared. 
It suffices to say that within roughly five years, practi- 
cally all the present weapons will be rendered 
obsolete. ; 

The standstill in the resolution of international 
problems is a consequence of the setbacks in detente, 
increased resort to force, stengthening of the mili- 
tary factor in international relations, stepped up 
military and other kinds of intervention, increased 
interference in the internal affairs of states, all of 
which i$ on the lines of imperialist or hegemonistic- 
policy. i 

Detente itself essentially stands for a resolution 
of international problems in a peaceful way. It is 
nota separate world problem, but a world-wide pro- 
cess of solving international issues on the basis of 
respect for the principles of independence-and sover- 
eignty, territorial integrity and equality of states, 
irrespective of differences or similarities between their 
social systems, their affiliation or non-affiliation, to 
military-political blocs. Problems cannot be resolved 
without detente and there can be no detente without 
the promotion of international relations through a 
resolution of international problems. Herein lies the 
inter-dependence, the correlation and interaction 
which is at the core of detente, the process of relaxa- 
tion of international tensions. 

Consequently, it is unfounded to attribute the lack 
of success in solving international problems to a 
weakening of the international role of the non-aligned 
countries and to prophesy a further decline of the 
influence of the non-aligned movement. 

The international situation requires even , more- 
determined initiatives and actions by the non-aligned 
countries to prevent its further deterioration, to ‘im- 
prove it, to reverse the present main trends. It calls 
for the revival of detente instead of its continued 
retrogression; for the initiation of the process of dis- 
armament instead óf the intensification of the arms 
race; for the beginning of global discussions between 
the developed and the developing countries instead 
of blocking them; for agreement on a new interna- 
tional economic order and strategy for the Third 
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Education now free in West Bengal 
Culture grows in life and health 


EDUCATION 


* With the introduction of a planned curriculum, a change in the education system and stricter examination arrange- 
ment, the anarchy that was reigning in this field 3 years back is gradually on the wane, 

* Close on the heels of making education free upto the Secondary stage, the Left Front Government in West Bengal has 
moved a step nearer to keeping its commitments to the people by declaring it free upto Higher Secondary Stage from 
the beginning of the next year. 

* This apart, about 3.4 million children in the primary schools throughout West Bengal have been brought under the 
‘Child Nutrition’ programme, much to the relief of the poorer section of the society who needed it most. 

* With all Schools, Madrasas, High and Junior High Schools coming under the ‘Full Pay Subsidy’ scheme, and pay- 

. ment of salaries arranged through Nationalised Banks, primary and secondary school teachers have been assured of 
their remuneration at the beginning of every month, 

* Retired teachers enjoying pension have received an ad-hoc increase of Rs. 15 per month in their pension packet. 

* A comprehensive programme has been taken up for spread of Adult Education. To revitalize education in villages, 
many new adult education Centres will be opened in these places. 

* Provision has been made through legislation to provide for finance for setting up a large numberfof libraries in towns 
and villages throughout the state. 


* Institutions for higher education have now been reorganised, developed and expanded, A new University has been 
proposed to be set up at Midnapur and to democratise administration in several old Universities, legislations have 
been enacted to expand their councils by taking in more elected members including representatives of students and 
non-teaching staff. l i 
The State Government is determined to extent the opportunity of education to the weaker section of the society who 
had so long been denied the same, 


CULTURE 


* The Left Front Government is fully conscious of the rich cultural heritages of the State. 

* As a mass medium for spread of cultural activities, the Government has taken up a leading role in production of films, 

' improvement of Studios and Laboratories, expansion of Cinema houses and setting up of an Art Film Theatre and a 
colour film laboratory. 

* Work is afoot for'development of drama, literature, music and art. ee Cacia 

* Production of children’s film and literature is one of the major items of involvement for the State Government, ~ ~~ 

* A Folk Academy is to be set up near Calcutta and many Cultural Centres are to be opened in different regions of the 
State to maintain, preserve and develop the diverse forms of regional folk culture. 

* An archaeological Museum is nearing completion near Behala. 

* Bengali language has received the pride of place for official use in all departments of the State Government. 

*- Along with Bengali, Santhall and Nepalese languages have also received recognition for official use in their respective 
areas, A Nepalesq Academy has been set up at Darjeeling for development of the Nepalese Language, 

* An Urdu Academy has been set up at Calcutta for promotion and development of the Urdu language and literature, 
Of late, dark clouds of perversion have invaded the cultural horizon, But the Government is determined ‘to resist this 
decadence with the help of people who are inspired with a sense of social consciousness and have the deepest respect 
for their cultural heritage: : 
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Decade of Development; for the resolution of crisis . 


instead of the creation of new ones, for the bridging 
of bloc divisions and confrontation instead of an 
expansion of divisions and involvement in bloc con- 
frontations of countries which are not members of the 
blocs, and primarily certain non-aligned countries 
etc. 

What is going on in the Middle East now? Certain 
non-aligned countries in the region are granting bases 
to individual great powers, letting them use their 
airfields, ports, enabling them in this way to establish 
their presence on their territories in an effort to gain 
military and other advantages over their main rivals. 

Given such an international situation, Yugoslavia, 
in view of her prestige acquired under President 
Tito’s guidance, must develop intensive and deliberate 
activities. She has shown and will show that her 
role in the movement is not weakening, although 
in the view of some countries outside the movement 
and some non-aligned ones, too, her role will wane 
without President Tito. 

The strength of our influence has always derived 
from the principled character of our policy and 
our stand on each international issue, from our 
correct assessment of the main trends in inter- 
national development, from the realism of our initi- 
atives, proposals and stands. Provided we retain 
these qualities, we will continue to play an undimi- 
nished role in the non-aligned movement, a role 
we have never considered as that of a leader but 
that of one of the movement’s most active members. 
We were and are among the-countries-which have 
been in the forefront of the movement’s initiatives 
and actions. Iam deeply convinced that there will 
be no change in Yogoslavia’s future in the non- 
aligned movement and on the international stage in 
general. l 

Prophecies of a reduction of Yugoslavia’s role 
were repeatedly made in various quarters, in both 
East and West, even in President Tito’s lifetime, 
practically once in every year or two, between two 
summit conferences. The most far-fetched of these 
came, from those who shortly before the Eleventh 
Congress of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia 
(LCY), in 1978, maintained that Yugoslavia had 
played her part in the earlier phases of the cold war 
and in the development ofthe non-aligned movement 
and that the time had now come for a revolutionary 
showdown with imperialism and other “new”, 
“younger”, “radical” and “revolutionary” forces 
pursuing a more radical policy would take over the 
movement of non-alignment. 

They called our stands opportunism, they accused 
us of maintaining an equidistance in relation to the 
blocs, of becoming tied in with the policy of Ameri- 
can imperialism, Chinese “expansionism” (it is well- 
known who did this and there is no need for me to 
mention any names). It is common knowledge that 
at the Sixth Conference in Havana these “new 
forces” had launched an offensive in an attempt to 
take the movement into their hands but achieved 
meagre results. The overwhelming majority of the 
non-aligned countries energetically repulsed this 
offensive and forcefully reaffirmed the fundamental 
principles and aims, role, orientation and character 
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of the non-aligned movement as an independent non- 
bloc force in the international arena. 

The conference in New Delhi will do the såme. 
Some are afraid that the controversial issues will 
break the unity of the non-aligned countries in New 
Delhi. That is why they feel that issues such as 
Afghanistan, Egypt, Kampuchea, the Iran-Iraq war 
and others had best be bypassed. Exchanges of 
opinion are now under way among the non-aligned 
on how to ensure that these disputed issues do not 
cause insurmountable difficulties at the conference. 
Those who feel that these issues should be bypassed 
are in favour of the conference concentrating on eco- 
nomic and other questions in regard to which there 
is consensus and acertain measure of unity among 
the non-aligned countries. 

However, no one can prevent a discussion of con- 
troversial issues. The discussion in the Coordinating 
Bureau in New York, when the agenda was adopted, 
showed that the question of the agenda had already 
started a debate on such disputed issues, on Kam- 
puchea, Afghanistan and on the Iran-Iraq war. 
(Both Iran and Iraq are members of the Coordinat- 
ing Bureau). This is to be expected all the more in 
New Delhi, although there will be no consensus on 
those issues. But the differences wil! come to the 
fore and differences, in themselves, have an effect, 
depending on the nature of the stands, their essence, 
and having found expression in this way, these diffe- 
rences will exert a certain influence on international 
public opinion, on public opinion in the non-aligned 
countries and on the progressive and democratic 
public in the world. 

Consensus will be reached on the most important 
international problems and on the necessary action. 
This means that unity will show up together with the 
differences, in and despite the differences. Unity in 
terms of a shared readiness to take joint action, and 
not ideological or complete political unity or even a 
complete identity of stands on individual issues: 

There are opinions in individual non-aligned 
countries that the movement has become too broad, 
that it includes countries which‘are not non-aligned in 
the full sense of the word, that this is why differences 
and disputes arise in it, weighing down on it and 
detracting from its capacity to take action. 

The differences are not due to the breadth of the 
movement, but rather they can be traced in general 
terms to two root causes or sources. 

One source is the objective historical, geographic, 
social, political, cultural and economic circumstances, 
which give rise to differences, disputes and conflicts 
between individual non-aligned countries. A Carib- 
bean politician once told me: “We understand that 
you can follow this kind of policy in relation to the 
Soviet Union, the United States of America and 
China, and so forth. But, you, too, must understand 
that we are in the jaws of American imperialism and 
cannot, while it wants to swallow us, pursue a sort 
of balanced policy towards the great powers’’. Other 
circumstances, too, are acting as a source of dispute 
among the non-aligned countries. Not all the dis- 
putes between the non-aligned have been conceived, 
planned, provoked by an imperialist or a hegemon- 

‘(Continued on page 42) 
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CHALLENGING TASK OF RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN HARYANA 







Haryana Government is vigorously implementing the Rural Development 
Programme under the new Provisions of 35CC & 35CCA, added recently 
in the Income Tax Act, 1961. To avail of tax incentives, many Industrial/ 







Business Houses have taken up rural development projects in the Villages. 






The big Industrial/Mercantile houses are welcome to come forward to take 
up schemes like construction of school building/dispensaries, street paths, 
drinking water wells, dwelling houses for the weaker section and Rural 
electrification, establishment of seed farms etc. etc. and avail of the 100% 
income tax exemption. They will not only contribute to the welfare of rural 
masses but will indirectly benefit their own employees who live in the nearby 
villages. 

















For further details, please contact the undersigned. 





Sukhdey Prasad, JAS, 
Secretary to Government of Haryana, 
Development & Panchayat Department 
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‘The Non-alignéd at UN (Conia: from page 10) - 


but are no structurally linked to Western oil com- 
panies and the'international banking system, and are 
satellites of global multinational corporate structure. 
“Non-aligned countries need not continually find 
themselves in the cul-de-sac of North-South nego- 
tiations. The Brandt Commission report, which in 
the final analysis was a very humane report, sugges- 
ted that in four areas there could be some possibility 


' of compromise. On questions of transfer of resources, 


the energy crisis, food, and the monetary system, 
some tactical. and immediate steps could be taken to 


resolve the deadlock. Non-aligned countries must - 


now take 4 second hard look at the NIEO demands 


-and’ restructure them in the context of a weak world 


capitalist system rather than a strong one. 


Secondly, the policy of returning to a free market 


‘economy in‘eading capitalist countries like the USA 


and UK means that these countries are in no mood 
to enter into any bilateral state-to-state negotiations. 
The free market theorists argue that the state cannot 
negotiate on behalf of the private sector and hence is 
unable to come up with any meaningful solution. 
This simply implies that the‘non-aligned countries 
may have to deal with a more powerful organisation 
than the Western states,-that is, the transnational 
corporation and banks, to obtain concessions. 
Government leaders, especially those in the West, 
can no longer portray themselves ‘at summit discus- 
sions as being independent of the private sector, 
especially when their countries are dependent on the 
multinational corporations for survival. 

Non-aligned countries will have to develop new 
strategies in which long-term objectives:are separated 


. from short-term needs. One area that needs specific 


policy changes is the existing monetary system and 


-the role of the IMF. The IMF, as noted earlier, has 


\ 


emerged as a political institution. The non-aligned 
should gain from the experience of Jamaica and 
work towards the democratisation of the IMF deci- 
sion-making-structure. Economic declarations, while 
useful in enabling non/aligned countries to under- 
stand their malady, now requires a new tactical 
approach which will enable these countries to escape 
partially from the hell -of underdevelopmeut in the 
very near future. ' . fk 


 @ 


HE New Delhi meet will therefore need to act on 
4 specific political and economic issues. It is bẹ- 
coming aboundaptly clear to non-aligned observers 
here in New: York that the issues of Kampuchea, 
Afghanistan, and Iran-Iraq .are unlikely to produce 
consensus. There will be other questions such as 


Egypt’s expulsion which- will also take the time of 
. the Non-aligned Foreign Ministers. In Havana, the 
mood of the movement was quite antagonistic to- ` 


wards Egypt, especially since Fidel Castro had made 


-it the centerpiece of the Havana debate (see A.W: 


Singham, “Havana Summit,” Mainstream Vol 
XVII, No. 10, November 3; 1979). Since then, 


_ however, events in the Arab and Islamic world have 


taken a different turn. The Iran-Iraq War has pro- 
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duced serious: divisions within the Arab world, thus - 


breaking the. strong coalition that had developed ' 


- since 1969. The recently-held Islamic Summit Con- - 


ference was also unable to produce a formula in which 
Iran would even attened the meeting to attempt to | 
resolve the conflict it has had with Iraq. Furthermore 
Libya’s strange and erratic policy’ in North Africa, 
especially in ‘Chad, has raised some serious military 
questions in the minds of many African countries 
about that part of the ‘world. - 
Itis likely that the proposal submitted here in 
New York by some Arab countries to appoint a 
ministerial committee to evaluate the consequences 
of the Camp David accord may produce consensus, 
It should.also be noted that within’ the past few 
months, Egypt has lost two of its. most important 
allies, Carter and Begin.. As one diplomat told me, 
Egypt has at long last discovered that it has no allies 
except those in the non-aligned. An effort was made, 
for example, by Left-wing Egyptians to establish 
links with the PLO suggesting that Egypt may be 
looking for a way out of its present disastrous course. 
Unfortunately, divisions within the Arab world have 
had serious repercussions on the non-aligned coun- 
tries themselves, many of whom were sympathetic to 
the Palestinian: cause, that is, the right of these ° 
dispossessed people to have a state. Indeed Palest- - 
inians once again are becoming the forgotten people | 
of the wofld along with the Namibians and the Black 
South Africans. oe 
The atmosphere ‘in New York before the Delhi 
meeting has not been as feverish as it was before the - 
Havana Summit or the Belgrade ` Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting of 1978. On those two occasions,. it was 
apparent that forces were actively working to destabi- 
lise the Sixth Havana.Summit and especially to make 
certain that Cuba did not assume chairmanship“ of- 
the movement. There was also considerable tension 
within the non-aligned, especially between Yugoslavia 
and Cuba which appear to be abating. There seems 
to be a general acceptance of the fact that Cuba is 
the current chairman of the movement and, much to 
the surprise of many delegates, has conducted the 
affairs: of the movement within the accepted mores. 
One of the important developments, since the 
Havana Summit has been. the passing of the last 
founding leader of the non-aligned, President Tito. 


` This has influenced the debate between Cuba and 


Yugoslavia over-the future and character of the 
movement. In an extremely important article. pub-~ 
lished by the Yugoslav journal, The Review .of Inter- 
national Affairs (Vol. XXXI, December 20, 1980), 
Milos Minic has given an interesting interpretation of . 


. Yugoslavia’s role in the movement (Reproduced else- 


where in this,issue of Mainstream.) Minic notes, for 
example,. “The prophesies of.a reduction of Yugo- 
slavia’s role were repeatedly made in various quarters, 
in both East and . West, even in President Tito’s life- 
time, practically once in every year or two, between” 
two summit conferences. The most far-fetched of 
these came from those who shortly before the 
Eleventh Congress of the LCY, in 1978, maintained 
that Yugoslavia had played her part in the earlier 
phases of the Cold War and in the development of 
the non-aligned movement, and that the time had 
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now come for a revolutionary show-down ‘with 
imperialism and the other ‘new,’ ‘younger,’ ‘radical,’ 
and ‘revolutionary’ forces pursuing a more radical 
policy would take over the movement of non-align- 
ment.” Minic goes on to suggest that the non-aligned 
countries should not avoid discusiing controversial 
‘ issues just for the sake of maintaining unity. The 
unity , argument, he ‘correctly points out could result 
in becoming counter-productive and reduce the move- 
ment into becoming a mere, innocuous 
agrees only on broad fundamentals. 
~ The Yugoslav-Cuba debates had positive effects by 
exposing the vast majority of the. non-aligned count- 
ries with little experience in international relations to 
the complex global issues that they face. The debates 
have also proved to be one of the most sophisticated 
undertaken in the history of the movement. Two 
Marxist, socialist countries’ were able, within the 
framework of the movement, to disagree honestly 
about ‘the nature of the world around them. It is 
clear that the great ideological issues of the world 
cannot be resolved by a. simpleminded majority vote, 
and that this division has strengthened the movement 
by bringing out into the open many issues which 
otherwise could not be discussed even in an arena 
like the United Nations. In fact, it is likely that in 
Delhi the movement is going to find greater consen- 
sus over some of these issues than is commonly ex- 
pected, expecially since there is `a growing consolida- 
tion of the Right-wing forces in the West. Indeed, 
Minic is quite right when he suggests “consensus will 
be reached on the most important international pro- 
blems and on necessary action. This means that 
unity will show up together with differences, in and 
despite the differences.” 


@ 

T UN has come under severe attack in the City 

of New - York. Various’ missions in New York, 
but especially the non-aligned countries such as 
Yugoslavia, Cuba, and Nicaragua, have faced con- 
stant harassment and even acts of violence from their 
emigre populations, recently resulting in the gang- 
style assassination of a Cuban diplomat. 


A New York Times correspondent has begun an 
almost daily campaign to underrate the activities of 


the UN and to unearth minor, fractional office poli-. 


tics in order to destroy the integrity of the organisa- 
tion. There is no doubt that corruption and incom- 
petence can be found in a large multinational and 
multicultural organization, such as~the UN. Nor 
should the UN become a rest and recuperation conter 
for individuals ‘from the First, Second, and Third 
Worlds. What is particularly disturbing about this 
type of reportage is that there is a constant harking 
back to the grand old days when the UN was a 
private club and administered by a group of devoted 
and dedicated public servants from the excolonial 
empire. Anyone acquainted with the administrative 
history of the UN is well aware that patronage and 
nationalist politics were: in existence from its very 
beginning. 

` However, the most bitter and vulgar attack ever to 
be undertaken against a Secretary-General came last 
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body that. 


week in an American television programme. The pro- 
gramme attacked Kurt Waldheim for not carrying out 
faithfully the American proposal on the hostage 
question. In a press interview after the program, he 
made clear the role of the office, of the Secretary- 
General and stated: “The United States Government 
could not give me a mandate. I am the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. I am not an emissary 
of the United States” and went on to point out that 
his mandate came from the Security Council. This 
attack on the Secretary-General is part of an orches- 
trated campaign against the United Nations by the 
Right-wing forces throughout the Western world. 
What is at stake here is not only the integrity of the 


‘person of the Secretary-General, but also of the 


office of the Secretary-General and the 
Nations system as a whole. 

One of the unfortunate aspects of the location of 
the UN in New York City is that the UN itself has 
become a partisan issue in the city’s ethnic and 
racial politics. The Mayor of New York has 
taken the occasion to attack the UN as being anti- 
Semitic: Daniel Patric Moynihan, the enfant terrible 
of the UN when he was ambassador, and now as 
Senator of the State of New York, has unleashed a 
bitter attack on the Carter Administration’s repre- 
sentatives at the United Nations. In a detailed article 
published by Commentary magazine (Vol 71, Feb- 
Tuary 1981), he suggests, in his characteristically 
bellicose manner, that McHenry, along with other 
State: Department officials, by joining hands with the 
Third Wotld forces in the UN, especially on the 
Palestinian question, destroyed Carter’s credibility ` 
and thus contributed to his electoral defeat. This 
fusion of New York City, and New York State ethnic 
and racial politics with the UN is creating an atmo- 
sphere that is making it difficult for the United 
Nations to continue to function as an international 
organisation. 

The campaign against the UN in the New York 
City area is based largely on one issue — the Pales- 
tine question. There are those who see the “tyranny 
of the non-aligned majority” as the most dangerous . 
force in world politics. These individuals choose not 
to see the arsenal of nuclear weapons as being the most 
serious threat to world peace. For them, the yellow 
hordes of Asia, the black hordes of Africa, and the 
brown hordes of Latin America are the major 
threat to world peace. There is an element of racist 
xenophobia in the campaign against the United 
Nations. 

Non-aligned countries should be careful not to 
respond to these attacks in the manner of their 
critics. Racist attacks against the non-aligned coun- 
tries should not result in an anti-semitic reply. For 
in the final analysis, the non-aligned movement is a 
universal movement which opposes all forms of 
Tacism including anti-semitism. In this context, the 
non-aligned countries should take a firm position to 
support the United Nations, especially the activities 
of the Secretary-General and the office of the Secre- 
tary General to bring about peace in a disturbed 
world. It is certainly to be hoped that the non- 
aligned countries will not only re-affirm their historic 
support for the United Nations, but seek to find new 
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mechanisms and new arenas where that world body 
can exist without daily harassment. AAN i 


ib its twenty-year history, while the non-aligned 
countries can take credit for preventing the world 
from being divided into military camps and blocs, 
they have not been successful in stopping the speed 
and proliferation of the :arms race. This process, 
that is, the arms race, was accelerated by some drama- 
tic changes in the distribution of power in the global 
system since the 1960s. The old bi-polar system 
has gradually given way to a much more complex 
international system. The adversaries of World War 
II, namely Germany and Japan, are now emerging 
as major industrial powers in the world capitalist 
system. These economies found themselves joined 
by other European allies in competition with the 
older capitalist power, the United States. 

During the period of peace and co-existence to 
detente, these countries were able to restore their 
economies and develop not in the form ofan old 
empire with colonies, but new empires without 
colonies. This virulent expansion of the market 
economies of Japan and Germany resulted in a 
fundamental change in the entire economic structure 
of the Western capitalist system. Japan was to emerge 
as a major economic power that had decisive influ- 
ence in the politics of Asia. West Germany was to 
emerge as a major European power that was to have 
a decisive influence in the politics of Europe. 

In the socialist camp, one saw the dramatic break- 


away of China from the Soviet Union, and one saw | 


the emergence of yet another Asiatic power. 
Within the non-aligned countries themselves, there 


- were a number of new developments and changes. 


The national liberation movements in Algiers, Viet- 
nam, and Southern Africa, had conducted successful 
wars of liberation against the old empires and were 
indeed transforming the politics of non-alignment. 
Cuba, which won a decisive revolution in the early 
period of the 1960s, has been emerging as a major 
force in world politics — not because of its size but 
because of its peculiar ideological. stance as a suppor- 
ter of liberation movements throughout the world. 
Indeed, the epicenter of the non-aligned movement 
itself has seen a gradual change, the earlier founding 
fathers giving way to newer and more militant ele- 
ments from Africa and the Caribbean who have a 
qualitatively different concept of the nature of the 
world system than. their predecessors. 


` At the Algiers Summit in 1973, the once-docile ` 


Arabic-speaking peoples now found themselves in a 
new pivotal position. The humiliating wars and 
defeats in the hands of Israel had resulted in these 
states becoming a weak system during the late 50s 
and early 60s. However, with the Algiers Summit and 
the development of the’ OPEC strategies, the Arab 
countries have now emerged as a major and decisive 
economic unit in world politics. The world’s political 
arena thus has radically transformed since the first 
meeting of the heads of states nearly twenty years 
ago in Belgrade. In essence, one has seen a gradual 
shift of the entire movemént for non-alignment from 
being essentially an anti-colonial movement to be- 
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coming primarily an anti-imperialist movement. 

However, the issue of peace and the arms race 
continues to plague the movement and, indeed, the 
entire global community. In the next twenty years it 
is likely that the arms race is going to increase rather 
than decrease. The old strategy of creating military 
pacts is giving way to a new strategy, namely the crea- 
tion of bases in large sectors of the world. One of 
the most dramatic developments in this sphere is the 
massive increase of trade between a number of non- 
aligned countries and the Northern countries in arms. 
While there may be, indeed, a decline in the number 
of multi-state military pacts, one begins to find that 
the degree and extent, of military integration of a — 
number of the non-aligned countries with the arms 
production centers of the West is increasing. - 

The recent crisis in West Asia has also seen a 
dramatic transformation of the entire Indian Ocean 
which was historically designed to be a zone of peace 
into becoming a zone of war. The conflicts in Asia 
(Vietnam), Africa (Angola),' the Middle East 
(Palestine) and now Central America have produced 
a new situation, in which instead of reducing arms 
expenditures; one begins to see a dramatic increase. 
The political and economic liberation of these sectors 
of the world still remain major tension points in the 
global system. And hence, one is unlikely to see a 
reduction in the arms race unless these political 
issues are resolved. 

If the present tensions in West Asia are increased, 
one can easily see the gradual destruction of the entire 
economies of West Asia, Middle East, and’ part of 
Northern Africa. In other words, it is essential that 
the non-aligned countries undertake their historic ` 
task of becoming peace-makers in the settlement of 
disputes, but more importantly, they would have to- | 
take an active part in shifting global priorities from 
war to peace. Recent developments in West Asia also 
show that if these tensions are allowed to go on 
unabated, the non-aligned countries may -find them- 


` selves becoming the major victims in a theatre of war. 


Thus the non-aligned.countries will have to develop 
new strategies and these strategies, to a large extent, 
have to be linked within the United Nations ‘system, 
which offers the best opportunity for the implement- 
ation of both the disarmament process and the 
development process. 

The major difficulty with sucha strategy is that in 
alarge number of areas. of the World, liberation 
movements are still struggling for political, social, 
and human rights. In Southern Africa and in the 
Middle East, the liberation process, that is, the right 
of self-determination, is yet to be resolved. : 

' Furthermore, the emergence of new actors in world 
politics, Western Europe, Japan, and China, means 
that the non-aligned countries would have to develop 
a multi-state strategy in dealing with the problem of 
the reduction of tensions rather than simply one of 
acting as a mediator between the two major states. In 
addition, internally, a number of non-aligned coun-' 
tries are emerging as local gendarmes, and becoming 
active participants in the arms race. 

Thus, in the next twenty years the non-aligned 
movement will have to re-define its strategy for 
bringing about a more peacefulworld. (Feb. 1, 198)0 . 
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SOME FEATURES 
(1975—1980) 


Agriculture Production shot up from 10 lakh tonnes to 12.50 lakh tonnes. 
Target for the year is 13.70 lakh tonnes. Self-sufficiency in feed is targeted 


- by 6th Plan end. 


Horticulture Production jumped from 2.14 lakh tonnes to 5 lakh tonnes. This 
year’s target is 5.12 lakh tonnes. 


Fruit Export went up from 1.50 lakh tonnes to 3.44 lakh tonnes. The target for 
this year is 3.50 lakh tonnes. 


Power Generation increased from about 93 Mws. to 208.78 MWS, 


District Industries Centres have been set up in all districts. About 3,000 units, 
with an annual turn over of Rs. 3.50 crores, have come up with their assistance 
providing direct employment to 3000 persons. Four Industrial areas have been 
set up. A number of big, medium and small industrial units have come up in 
these areas. An electronics complex was recently inaugurated. 


Handicrafts production jumped to Rs. 50 crores from Rs, 20 crores and export 
from Rs. 10 crores to 30 crores. 


Universalization of elementary education is expected by 1982-83. Primary 
schools have been set up within every 1, 1/2 to 2 Kilometers. 


Potaole water provided to 1,861 villages. This year’s target is 361 villages. 
Hundred per cent electrification of village is expected in 2 to 3 years. 


Concept of single Line Administration was introduced making block the basic 
unit of formulating and executing the development plans. 


Radical Land Reforms were enacted. These will benefit about 3.50 lakh 
landless cultivators. a 


Nationalisation of forests is expected to be completed by 1980-84, 


ISSUED BY 


| DIRECTORATE OF URFORMATION JAMMU AND KASHMIR GOVERNMENT 
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Peasants and Potatoes (Contd. from page 6) 


nearly as high as their share in the total value of land 
owned by rural households; (b) the share of the top 
four per cent was well over 30 per cent of the credit 
obtained from cooperatives; and (c) the poorer house- 
holds have still to dspend mainly on the traditional 
sources (that is, agricultural money-lenders, profes- 
sional money-lenders, and landlords) at rates of 
interest generally much higher than those charged by 
cooperatives. (Even when rates of interest charged by 
traders and the like are reported as very low, much 
_higher rates are usually collected indirectly through 
agreements on the prices of the produce to be made 
available to the creditors). 

Those who propose various measures for the bene- 
fit of agriculture or of the rural poor should therefore 
be clear in their own mind, and make clear to others, 
how precisely they expect such measures to be bene- 
ficial and to whom. When they ask for higher prio- 
rity for agriculture, is it merely for increasing the 
rate of growth of agricultural output, or are they also 
concerned with questions such as who produces this 
output, which strata in the rural areas would benefit, 


etc? Would they .be prepared to countenance re-. 


distribution of land holdings on a more extensive 
scale than hitherto in order to promote greater equity 
-in the distribution of benefits? If this is not practical 
- politics, would they at least be willing to support a 
radical restructuring of the composition of. and 
policies followed by cooperative societies which have 
clearly been, used so far mainly by the richest farmers 
-for serving their own interests? If neither of this 
is possible, could they indicate how, even if the 
richest farmers are the main direct beneficiaries, 
` something could be made to trickle some benefits 
- down to the poorest, the measures they would actively 
` support for this purpose, and on what scale they 
anticipate the indirect benefits to accrue to the lower 
strata of peasants and agricultural labourers? If they 
“do not take the trouble to enlighten us on such ques- 
tions — in case Balram had done so already at 
: the various forums where he has been speaking it has 
. been unfortunately not reported — it would be legiti- 
- mate to question at least their understanding of the 
problems of agriculture and of the rural poor, even 
_ if one is content to leave alone their motives and 
` ideological predilections. 


Dr Patel has made his position on these issues: 
fairly clear. He favours price supports for a few basic 
necessities like foodgrains; he visualises provision of 
“market assistance”? to producers: of milk, fruits, 
vegetables, fish and meat “so that they get a fair 
share in the final price paid by consumers”; he pro- 
poses that “there should be no limitation in general 
of producers earning higher prices and incomes 
through exports, except in the case of the most essen- 
tial items of consumption which are considered 
suitable for price support as well as for most exten- 
sive public distribution”; but he stresses the need to 
be extremely careful about offering support prices all 
round because “‘there is an inherent danger of policies 
towards agriculture becoming an important engine 
of inflation and a major cause of economic weak- 
ness in India”. 

Dr Patel does not express any views on problems 
of institutional ‘credit for agriculture, presumably for 
the reason that it is a “subject of direct and primary 
concern to me in my present official capacity”; so he 
is not guilty of leaking out any official secrets in the 
course of the lecture. But he has a number of impor- 
tant observations to make on credit and related 
issues, as well as on land distribution, in the context 
ofa detailed reference to questions of equity and 
growth in agriculture. They need only to be quoted 
to indicate how absurd. are Balram’s charges, and 
how in fact, by giving such an open exhibition of his 
anger against Dr Patel, he has betrayed perhaps his 


own class interests. 


Given below are some extracts: 


One cannot help feeling that given the diversity of condi- 

tions in the country — and with our penchant for 

tolerance and coexistence in all matters — we would per- 

haps have a combination of different situations in different 

parts of the country for many years to come. Thus, to some 

extent, small but relatively inefficient farms will continue if 
only because of inertia and lack of recognition of a clearly 

superior alternative. If farm incomes can be supplemented 

by other ancillary activities, the-plight of the surviving small 

farmers may not be all that bad. But perhaps the more 

general pattern would be the emergence of a more or less” 
middle-peasantry form of capitalist agriculture, Neither 

growth nor equity will hold a firm sway, and we will alter- 

nate from time to time between policies aimed at one or the 

other in response to conflicts and pressures from or as bet- 

ween different groups of producers. 

To some extent, of course, we can try and make this some- 
what untidy and grim scenario a little less intolerable by 

appropriate policies, Thus small farmers who cling on can 
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Table 3 t 
RURAL DEBT (CASH LOANS) OUTSTANDING IN 1971-728 


% of % share of % share of each asset group in the total debt (under each 
Asset Group rural house- value of livestock category) of all rural households according to source of 
(in Rs) holds land owned owned by- credit. 
by rural rural Total Govt Agrl Pro- Land- 
`~ house- households Co-oper- money fessonal lord 
holds atives lenders money 
' lenders 
Axe (oe SS eS ae ge Ne ee T 
e ag. 69.4 149 32.8 36.5 15.6 26.1 42.7 45.0 50.0 
10000 — 20000 15.4 18.5 23.4 19.2 18.3 20.9 21.3 19.0 18.0 ` 
` 20000 — 50000 11.0 31.4 26.7 25.3 34.6 28.8 23.3 23.4 17.0 
Mor es 3.9 35.2 17.0 19.0 31.4 24.3 12.7 12.7 14.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0° 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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continue to be helped in regard to credit, water, extension 
facilities and support»prices. The medium-farmers may’ be 
denied the benefit of subsidies of any kind and particularly 
those which encourage them toemploy labour-saving 
methods of production such as the use of tractors and 
harvesters, They may even be made to shoulder and appro- 
priate share of the burden of supporting public’ investment 
and social welfare schemes. But with all that, growth and 
equity will not be adequately harmonised, with the result 
that the prospects of overall growth and general well-being 
will be less satisfactory if only because conflicts within 
society will continue to fester at many points. 

In developing countries with a slow rate of growth and 
considerable unemployment, socialisation of the means of 
production and particularly of land may thus have its 
primary justification not so much in the interest of growth 
‘as in the interest of equity. This, I think, is the main reason- 
why socialism makes better sense and has greater appeal at 
the early stages of development in poor countries with 
generally very modest prospects of delivering rapid growth. 
Even if socialisation does not necessarily initiate soon the 
process of rapid growth, it can serve a vital purpose in’ that 
it might make even slow growth less intolerable or unaccept- 
able than would otherwise be the case. And in time, and 
given favourable political and other factors, the growth 
process also could hopefully be accelerated along this road, 
at least till such time as considerations of individual moti- 
vation and initiative can once again no longer be neglected 
and dictate taking a somewhat more capitalist path. The 
trick or the luck lies in being able to alter this rhythm at 
the right time and in the right direction, 


The case of Balram offering a graceful apology 
to Dr. Patel, even if not to the Reserve Bank, is 
therefore indeed unanswerable. However, a Speaker 
is after all a Speaker and, even if he has “spoken a 
little too much and unwisely, the people of India with 
their capacity for “tolerance and co-existence” will 
perhaps not want such an apology. We should be 
satisfied therefore if Balram gives a detailed ex- 
planation of what precisely it is that he found offen- 
sive in Dr. Patel’s lecture and, if possible, indicate 
what he would himself propose for promoting 
growth and equity in Indian agriculture. This is a 
modest enough demand to be regarded as a “basic 
need” of interested citizens in this country, and one 
hopes that Balram will not fail in responding to 
it or in being articulate enough while doing so. 

It was Karl Marx who spoke of the peasantry as a 
“simple addition of homologous magnitudes, much as 
potatoes in a sack form a sack of potatoes”, and of 
their political helplessness. The issue he was taising 
thereby (referring then to 19th century France) was 
much deeper—namely as to whether peasantry can at 
all be regarded asa “class” and what therefore tends 
to happen in a country with a large peasantry. 


The small-holding peasants form a vast mass, the members 
of which live in similar conditions but without entering into 
manifold relations with one another, Their mode of pro- 
duction isolates them from one another instead of bringing 
_ them into mutual intercourse....In so far as millions of 
families live under economic conditions of existence that 
separate their mode of life, their interests and their culture 
from those of the other classes, and put them in hostile 
opposition to the latter, they form a class, In so far as there 
is merely a local interconnection among these small-holding 
peasants, and the identity of their interests begets no com- 
munity, no national bond and no political organisation 
among them, they do not form a class. „They are con- 
sequently incapable of enforcing their class interests in. their 
own name, whether through a parliament or through a 
convention. They cannot represent themselves, they must be 
represented, Their representative must at the same time 
appear as their master, as an authority over them, as an 
- unlimited governmental power that protects them against 
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the other classes and sends them rain and sunshine from 
above. The political influence of the small-holding peasants, 
therefore, finds its final expression in the executive power 
subordinating society to itself,’ - 
And this he linked with the re-emergence of 
monarchy after the French Revolution, first under 
Napoleon the Great and again later under his 
nephew, Louis Bonaparte (nicknamed ‘Napoleon the 
‘Little’ by Victor Hugo). 
Historical tradition gave rise to the belief of the French 
-peasants in the miracle that a man named Napoleon would 
bring all the glory back to them. And an individual turned 
up who gives himself out as the man because be bears the 
name of Napoleon....... After a vagabondage of twenty 
years and after a series of grotesque adventures, the legend 
finds fulfilments, the man becomes Emperor of the French. 
The fixed idea of the Nephew was realised, because it coin- 
cided with the fixed idea of the most numerous class of the 
French people ... Since Louis XIV, France has experienced 
no similar persection of the peasants ‘on account of demo- 
gogic practices’. But let there be no misunderstanding, The 
Bonaparte dynasty represents not the revolutionary, but 
the conservative peasant; not the peasant that strikes out 
beyond the condition of his social existence, the small hold- 
ing, but rather the peasant who wants to consolidate this 
holding; not the country folk who, linked up with the 
towns, want to overthrow the old order through their own 
energies, but on the contrary those who, in stupefied seclu- 
sion within this old order, want to see themselves and their 
small holdings saved and favoured by the ghost of the 
empire. It represents not the enlightenment, but the super- 
stitution of the peasant; not his judgement, but his pre- 
judice; not his future but his past .... 


The relevance of Marx’s analysis to the under- 
standing of developments not only in India but in 
China over the last few years is too obvious to 
require elaboration. The small peasant was liberated 
from feudalistic exploitation by Napoleon the Great, 
as at was in India also in some areas under ‘zamin- 
dari’ tenure immediately after independence under 
Jawaharlal Nehru; but neither under the two 
Napoleons nor under Nehru and his daughter, Indira 
Gandhi, could the small peasants get much farther. 
Mao did more in China for the small peasantry than 
any of his liberal or Marxist predecessors elsewhere 
in the world. Yet the demographic pressure in China 
has been so severe that even he could not carry the 
process to a satisfactory conclusion (which required 
extensive industrialisation); his successors are now 
engaged in a confused wild-goose chase the outcome 
of which is not certain yet, but has apparently led 
already to the emergence of three major “capitalist 
maladies” in China — namely inflation, speculation 
and smuggling.?° 

This is not without its lessons for India; its popu- 
jation problem is even more explosive, it has rela- 
tively a much larger agricultural proletariat than China 
ever had, and it has yet not had the kind of social 
revolution that could bring at least some partial 
allevation to the misery of the masses. 

Nevertheless, instead of concentrating all thinking 
and effort on finding solutions to those massive and 
challenging problems — the like of which have not 


‘been faced by any country belonging to the West 


(either in the capitalist or in the socialist bloc) — we 
fritter away our limited energies tearing each other 
down (“our historic curse”, as Dr. Patel has describ- 
ed it). There have also been, and continue to be, 
plenty of candidates seeking the role of “Napoleon 
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the Little”, without’ realising that; under the changed 
conditions of this century and ina large country of 
India’s size, they are unlikely to have even as much 
luck as Louis Bonaparte. Since there is no clear 
intellectual grasp of the nature and magnitude of the 
problems they are dealing with they do not even seem 
to know what they are saying and doing, so much so 
that, if Marx were still living, he would have wonder- 
ed who were really the potatoes, the peasants or their 
present political spokesmen. : 

That what is required is more character than high 
intellectualism is evident from some earthy observa- 
tions of a State Chief Minister whose earlier training 
for the job has been no more than as a film-star. 
‘Reacting to a threat by a Tamil farmer leader, who 
has been asking his followers not to repay loans to 
cooperatives (as part of a larger programme to high- 
light their grievances), the Chief Minister said that the 
affluent land owning class was making a determined 


bid to bring back the “golden” days of feudal land-- 


lordism, and that the secret behind the call for non- 
repayment of the dues to the cooperatives was that 
the big landowners were themselves lending money 
to small farmers and farm labourers.12 Whether or 
not he was wholly correct in his statement of facts, it 
is noteworthy that his firm stand has paid some 
dividends already — not only in terms of economic 
policy but perhaps even in terms of politics. Of course 
not all Chief Ministers can afford to have the same 
degree of intellectual integrity, since they have gen- 
erally no alternative sources of income of their own 
and are more dependent on the affluent classes, or 
leaders above them in the political hierarchy. 

This does not mean of course that all the: demands 
of farmers.are to be rejected as incorrect. There is 
much substance in many of them, such as for instance 
the demand for higher procurement prices for rice in 
the southern States,!8 and generally the demand for 

_ Securing a higher share of the price paid by the ulti- 
mate consumers. But they need to be examined care- 
fully on the merits of the case, and the solutions found 
must be not only realistic but such that they are (as 
Dr. Patel indicated in his lecture) “in the right direc- 
tion”; itis a disservice to farmers (particularly: the 
small holders) to reduce such demands to populist 
slogans which can help only unscrupulous politicians. 

Unfortunately such opportunism exists today in all 
camps, both within the parties in power and among 


. the opposition, iñcluding the party headed by, our 


ex-caretaker Prime Minister, and the parties"of the 
Left (some of whom seem to be craving for joining in 
some ‘Long March’ or other irrespective of the direc- 
tion!). They have to be therefore exposed mercilessly 
without any partiality based on actual or presumed 
ideological affinities. It is not personalities and what 
they say that matter any longer but their principles 
(if any) and what they do. (January 30, 1981) D 
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Yugoslav Viewpoint (Conid. from page 34) 


istic mastermind. Many are the result of objective 
circumstances. 

The other source is the influence of the blocs and 
big powers on individual non-aligned countries and 
groups of countries which have been compelled to 
turn to the blocs and great powers for economic and 
military aid, expertise and other kinds of aid, and 
which in turn have often had to adjust their policies 
and political stands to suit the interests of the powers 
on which they have come to depend to a given degree. 

Consequently, the breadth of the movement is least 
responsible, unlike what even some of our close 
friends think and even openly declare, insisting on 
the need for a new kind of cohesion and for econo- 
mic issues to be put into the forefront, to be made a 


rallying point, and to treat others as secondary 
matters. 

These issues are indisputably of great importance 
to the non-aligned movement and it is true that there 
is a considerable measure of unity of views and action 
in the movement with regard to them, but what has 
always come first and will come first is the struggle 
to steer the movement along the course of the princi- 
ples which were laid down as the fundamental, true 
principles and objectives of the movement in Bel- 
grade and promoted at.all the subsequent summit 
conferences. i 

The international situation being as adverse as it is, 
the conference in New Delhi will be very important, 
indeed, much more so than it would'be if the world 
situation were peaceful. This sums up the attitude 
Yugoslavia will adopt in New Delhi. 
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Nonalignment: Acid Test 


One again India’s eminence in the — 


world has been reiterated with her 
playing host this week to the meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers ofas many as ninety- 
five nonaligned countries, the biggest ever 
- gathering at that level outside the United 
. Nations. And it was not merely for her 
acknowledged hospitality -that kudos have 
poured in but the ever-widening circle 
from which: the Government of this coun- 
try could command respect in the non- 
aligned community beset as it is with pulls 
and pressures from diverse quarters and 
powerful interests. 

While an over-all assessment of the 
New Delhi meeting of the Nonaligned 
Foreign Ministers has to await its final 
-denouncement which is yet to be reached 
as these lines are being written, few in this 
gathering of representatives from four 
continents could ignore the patient and 
principled role that our Government has 
played not only during the hectic four days 
of the meeting itself but for months pre- 
ceding in trying to hammer out consensus 
out of bitter controversies centring round 
issues from Afghanistan to Kampuchea, 
from Iran to South Africa, from Indian 
Ocean to North-South tussle over the 
world’s wealth. 


While the concept of nonalignment to- 
day commands far larger following than 
at any time in the past having within its 
fold the overwhelming majority in the 
UN, the movement itself, as the New 
Delhi meeting has shown, faces the danger 
of disruption more than at any point in its 
career, covering a span of roughly twenty- 
five years. In this background, Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi’s welcome address 
stressing on the strength of the non- 
aligned lying in their unity was in sbarp 
contrast to the orchestrated voices of dis- 
sonance raised persistently by some of the 
newly-admitted members of the commu- 
nity whose nonaligned credentials are of 
dubious validity. In this category, the 
most conspicuous has been Singapore 
whose representatives whether at'the Com- 
monwealth Summit meeting or in th 
gathering of the nonaligned could be 
recognised by their strident defence of the 
US interests and equally vicious polemics 
against Communist powers; in fact, Singa- 
pore has virtually become the acknowled- 
ged surrogate of Washington inside the 
nonaligned club. 

It is rather amusing to find this tribe of 
neo-converts to nonalignment still carrying 
the stink of military-bloc politics, shedding 
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crocodile tears about the danger of dilu- 
tion of the original principles of nonalign- 
ment. While the New Delhi meeting is 
understandably in favour of the withdra- 
wal of foreign troops from the soil of any 
nonaligned country, the point to note is 
that those who have been most vociferous 
on this count when it comes to Afghanis- 
tan or Kampuchea, have kept eloquently 
silent over the US project of a rapid 
deployment force in West Asia and the 
giant US base in Diego Garcia or Subic 
Bay. ; 
In contrast, Pakistan this time has emer- 
ged as restrained and responsive to the 
realities; behind Pakistani rhetoric whether 
at the conclave of the Islamic powers or 
the nonaligned, there has been in the last 
few months a perceptible mood seeking 
way out for issues that confront her, in- 
stead of tub-thumping as part of the 
American chorus. 

Indira Gandhi’s warning against “‘belli- 
gerent rhetoric” of Big powers has come 
not a day too soon particularly when 
President Reagan in his very first outburst 
after taking over at Washington has come 
out with a “get tough” line whose fall-out 
is bound to affect the interests of the Third 
World. It is of course bad politics for the 
US nowadays to talk in the language of 
John Foster Dulles with his classic abho- 
rence of nonalignment as “immoral”, but 
it has not escaped the notice in New Delhi 
that while Moscow and Beijing have 
adhered to the courtesy of conveying 
greetings to the nonaligned Foreign Minis- 
ters’ meeting, Washington has not cared 
to indulge in such formalities. 

Foreign Minister Narasimha Rao, chair- 
ing the New Delhi meeting reminded his 
colleagues about “a long and arduous 
pilgrimage ahead of us”. This is parti- 
cularly relevant if the nonaligned commu- 
nity instead of getting bogged over 
controversies that have touched off a lot 
of heroics, has to take up the objective of 
collective self-reliance as part of the battle 
for a New International Economic Order 
based on justice and equity. Obviously, 
the South can fight for such an order if it 
can build its own solidarity, undeterred by 
the bully, blackmail or blandishment of 
the North. 


While decolonisation has been almost universalised 
and the New Delhi nonaligned meeting hailed the 
birth of independent Zimbabwe and pledged to strug- 


gle for the liberation of Namibia and finally for the 
elimination of the hated apartheid regime of South 
Africa, the stark reality that condemns eight hundred 
million people to live in absolute poverty poses a 
challenge to the entire nonaligned community. The 
link between peace and well-being of humanity — 
what Narasimha Rao has aptly characterised as “the 
package of peace and prosperity’? — was sharply 
brought home by the UN Secretary-General in his 
speech at the twentieth anniversary meeting of the 
First Nonaligned Summit of 1961 when he asked: 
“What kind of stability can we expect when mass 
poverty rules large parts of the world? Can we claim 
that there is any rationality in the allocation of 
resources when more than a billion dollars are con- 
sumed by the military bill in one day while less than 
five per cent of this sum is devoted to official deve- 
lopment assistance?” 

The struggle for the New International Economic 
Order has become continuously frustrating, as the 
Cuban Foreign Minister pointed out in his capacity 
as the representative of the present Head of the 
Nonaligned community, particularly when the develop- 
ing countries are saddled with a debt of 400 billion 
dollars. This struggle of the South for a just and 
equitable distribution of the world’s wealth promises 
to be as formidable as the struggle for decolonisation, 
since the Haves in the economic map of the world 
belong, by and large, to the same coterie of colonial 
powers against whom the forces of liberation have 
had to wage a relentless war lasting for a century, 
only the final act of this drama has been witnessed 
in the last three decades coinciding with the birth 
and expansion of nonalignment. 

The political base for such a struggle for a new 
economic order demands of India as a leading coun- 
try among the nonaligned, the strengthening of its 
own socio-economic edifice. Specifically important 
in this context is the need to guard against any 
inroad of neo-colonialism, coming in the garb of 
multinational corporations whose role in subverting 
independence of many a nonaligned country is now 
widely acknowledged. It is on this touchstone, more 
than anything else, that we have to examine for 
instance the wisdom of our Government in deciding 
to invite foreign companies for oil exploration in 
terms that this country has consistently resisted in 
the last thirty years. With our ONGC, despite all 
its shortcomings, having a proud record in both 
exploration and exploitation of oil resources, it is 
amazing to find the Government ready to barter 
away its rights to foreign oil companies in terms that 
offend both the self-interest and self-respect of the 
nation. To call this as a move for sell out is not to 
malign but to warn the authorities. Such practices do 
not tally with our commitment to strengthen non- 
alignment so eloquently proclaimed at this week’s 
mini-UN at New Delhi’s Vigyan Bhavan. 

It is time for us to ponder over the many dimen- 
sions of nonalignment: then and then alone shall it 
be lifted from the morass of pious platitudes to a 
clarion call for the higher level of true patriotism. 
Here lies the acid test: 


February 11 N.C. 


Next week, Mainstream will carry articles review- 
ing the Nonaligned Foreign Ministers’ Meeting. 





Some Approaches 
to Economic 
Development 


RK. HAZARI 


am one of those who believe that for a country of 
this size — just as business firms of a large size — 
' it is absolutely essential to have planning. Planning 
does not solve all problems, but, at least it projects a 
trend line around which variances and fluctuations 
can be detected and corrected. 

We had some kind of planning till the year 1962, 
unsatisfactory though it was. There has been a plan 
holiday since that year, notwithstanding all the docu- 
ments that might pass.in the name of plans; there has 
been no planning, there has been no,advance indica- 
tion of what business there is going to be over a 
period of time. j 

Let me såy clearly at the outset, Ihave not been 


an admirer of the system of planning that we häve-- 


had. It did not observe certain basic principles of 
integration with business objectives from a national 
viewpoint. It did not concern itself very much with 
costs and benefits. It was largely an aggregation of the 
expenditure ideas of a number of public authorities 
for themselves or for the private interests which fell 
within their jurisdiction.. It was not much of an 
operating document as a business like plan should be. 
Nevertheless it was better than having almost nothing 
at all. 

One of the major consequences of the plan holiday 
since 1962 — and I do not have to go into the 
reasons why 1962 is the bench mark year for this 
purpose — has been that for the last fifteen years 
_ there has been a stagnation in the real volume of 
railway investment. Also, roughly over the same 
period of time, except in the last three or four years, 
there has not been much of an increase in the real 
volume of investment in the electricity sector, genera- 
tion and transmission taken together. There have 
been nil or very few fresh starts in multi-purpose river 
valley projects; consequently by 1979 there were 
almost no fresh large dams in hand. 


When I was a student, we had the Bhakra Nangal 


in the North, Hirakud and DVC in the East, Tunga- 
bhadra and Nagarjunasagar in the South. There 
were many more that were being talked about at that 


time. During the last two decades our management - 


capabilities have increased, our engineering capabili- 


Dr Hazari who was formerly Deputy Governor of 
Reserve Bank of India, addressed Indian Merchants 
Chamber, Bombay, on January 6, 1981, out of which this 
contribution has been taken. 
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ties are much greater, and yet there have been almost 
no fresh starts, maybe partly because of the difficul- 


- ties that we ran into in the Damodar Valley Corpora- 


tion, but that was not the only discouraging factor. 
The fact of the matter is that there has been, whether 
one takes railways or large irrigation and power pro- 
jects, almost no fresh large investment in critical 
areas of the economy for which planning has to be 
done well in advance, where implementation is spread 
over a number of years and the fall out of orders 
from which is largely responsible for bringing about 
development on a massive scale. 

I started by emphasising the railways because we 
have reached a scandalous position of not even 
replacing the depreciating physical assets of the rail- 
ways. Much of India’s modern industrial history has 
been tied up with the history of railway investment. 
A very large part of the orders for the engineering 
industry have traditionally emanated from the rail- 
ways. A large part of the nucleus of skilled labour 
that industry has acquired has come from the rail- 
ways. Whether it is castings or forgings or wagons or 
steel or any number of other equipment ranging from 
batteries to plumbing, all these are demanded by 
railways. The railways are the largest single enter- 
prise, and yet due to a variety of reasons we have not 
been increasing the investment of the railways. To 
my mind that is one of the reasons why basic indus- 
tries are having a difficult time now. 

I am-thinking not only of the fact that the move- 
ment of goods has become difficult. There are a 
number of reasons for that. The immediate problems 
are there because of inefficiency and poor discipline, 
but on a longer run basis, the problems of industry 
in India arise from the fact that there is not enough 
development taking place, not enough investment has 
taken place during the last fifteen years or more and, 
therefore, the level of demand for goods has not risen 
as much as was experienced through the fifties. 
During the fifties, demand expanded partly because 
of ready import substitution which has nearly disap- 
peared now, except in items connected with petro- 
leum, and a few odds and ends. The slowly expand- 
ing domestic market now is the determining factor 
for industrial production. In many cases if we had a 
normal year without disturbances, the production of 
a large number of items would be larger than the size 
of the domestic market, making it necessary for us to ’ 
export. Exports also have not been expanding very 
much during the last three years or partly because of 
a change of emphasis, partly because there have been 
problems of electricity movement and of production 
and on the shop floor, 

Furthermore, there have been adverse changes in 
the’ environment so far as thinking about growth is 
concerned. The vision, the dreams, the capability for 
dreaming that Jawaharlal Nehru had, seem to have 
been lost since he got into difficulties both internally 
and externally. People have been concerned about 
jockeying for power, about emerging factions and so 
on. All these are very real problems in the sense that 
they reflect changes in the power structure in the 
country. There is a definite change taking place in 
the social forces that really matter in the country. 
There was a time when Bombay city seemed to 
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matter quite a lot in Western India. Now we all 
know that Bombay city is secondary and that the 
rural areas of Maharashtra and Gujarat are a lot 
more important. There is a shift of political power, 
from one class to another, apart from the geogra- 
phical shift from the urban to rural-areas and it will 
be true to say that the new breed of politician does 
not have the same willingness, the same capacity to 
dream about a remote future which involves the 
country as a whole. He is more concerned with 
relatively smaller matters that concern his district or 
_ his own section of the population. 


Therefore the kind of national outlook that our ` 


political leadership had or which it at least claims to 
have had at one time is no longer there. Whether 
tliere is a vacuum in the leadership structure as a 
whole or there is a transitional phase in social deve- 


lopment, we seem to have an environment in which ` 


growth does not seem to have the same importance 
as factional disputes and sectional movements for the 
benefit of one portion of the population rather than 
the totality of the population. 

What are the lessons that one draws from it? My 
feeling would be that the kind of planning that was 
attempted in the past with its ritualistic distinctions 
between. plan and non-plan outlay, between deve- 
lopment and non-development outlay, between invest- 
ment and current outlay, has ceased to have any 
meaning. We need a more businesslike and intensive 
plan, which would be realistic in tHe light of emerg- 

. ing problems and available resources, rather than an 
envelope for a wide variety of programmes, projects 
and intentions. The crucial areas that require atten- 
tion now for planning purposes are those concerned 
with petroleum, with other sources-of energy, that is, 
coal and water, and water management for agricul- 
ture, steel and railways and taking advantage of the 
one positive factor that we have had in the last few 
years and that is the revolution brought about by new 
seeds and new methods of cultivation in agriculture. 
It is quite true that, in practical life as in any theo- 
retically conceived economic system, everything is 
connected with everything else. For instance, the 
areas that I had mentioned as being of prime con- 
cern are certainly inter-related with education, with 
health, with administration in one form or the other, 
and with a number of other economic sectors. . 

I would still plead that if we are to be realistic and 
practical in the near future, let us forget the type of 
planning that we have had in the past, let us concen- 
trate on a few areas of planning only and leave the 
rest alone. You have,.of course, to maintain some 
minimum discipline in national life, yes certainly, 
that is important. Further, I am not saying that in- 
dustries like cement or textile are of no importance. 
All that I ain saying is that planning requires a depth 
and intensity of governmental attention and futuristic 
exercises about which we should be a lot more con- 
cerned; the other things can be left to look after 
themselves. If, for instance, you have taken care of 


coal, electricity and railways, you have also taken. 
foe ah am EES RPE 


Due to shortage of space Commentary and 
Communication have been held back and will 
appear in next week’s Mainstream. ` 


care of cement indirectly. We all know that textiles 
will have their ups and downs and finally they will 
end up taking good care of themselves. One should 
¢gertainly be concerned about increasing the yield of 
cotton, consistently increasing the yield of cereals, 
doing something about pulses and so forth, and 
taking care of the marketing of potatoes, onions, and 
things like that, but all that should not distract our 
attention from the command posts of the economy. 

I happened to be reading today the latest mono- 
graph that my friend Narottam Shah has brought 
out on the oil position... It shows that a serious crisis 
in oil is imminent, that even if the oil prices increase 
at 25 per cent a year as against the actual 50 per cent 
per year since 1974, you will have an intolerable 
situation not by 1990 but by 1984, so that 1984 will 
be a crucial year in human history as it was in 
futuristic fiction. We have got to do something 
about petroleum, we have to exploit our coal and our 
water a lot more. We have to cut down the use of 
petroleum. These require attention of a kind different 
from dedicating the same number of paragraphs in 
the Plan devoted to petroleum as to the problems of 
educational improvement in Universities. Far be it 
from my intention that the Universities should be 
depreciated. As an. ex-academic I do regard the 
Universities as important, but J would any. day say 
that looking after the petroleum position requires not 
just more paragraphs; it requires complete attention 
to all the planning’ and implementation problems as 
they arise. - 

We are not, I am afraid, paying enough attention 
to petroleum, we are not paying enough attention to 
coal and, in the name of some half baked ideas 
about the rate of return (I can claim to have had 
something to do with the use of the concept in India), 
we have failed to have a revival of investment in 
railways. It is true that some of these things will- 
take time to show results,» but they have to start 
sometime. I believe that there is likely to be a pro- 
gramme of about 1000 km per year of electrification 
in the railways. One has been hearing about it for 
sometime but it still does not seem to have reached 
the tender acceptance stage as yet. We are nowhere 
near taking up programmes so that the actual dates 
of completion of these will keep on receding into 
the future. The sooner we start on these the better it 
is. We need railwayfication and in doing so we. can 
help solve some of the international economic prob- 
lems also by providing a market for imported equip- 
ment. We can also export some of our railway ex- 
pertise, but for that purpose we must have a large 
enough expanding set-up at home also. ` 

We need to take greater care of our transportation 
in a more comprehensive sense as we tried around 


the turn of the last century. I am all for pursuing ` 


the Setu Samudra project which involves the deepen- 
ing of the channel at Mandapam near Rameshwaram. 
This is within the domestic waters of India and does 
not involve Sri Lanka though one can, over a period 
of time, also attempt to take up the task of deepen- 
ing the channel between India and Sri Lanka also, so 
that coastal ships do not have to go around. the 
whole of Sri Lanka. Deepening of the channel at 
Mandapam is a project that was contemplated in the 
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1040s but has not been heard of since then. It is. 


major projects like these which will perform the role 
that many of our projects performed in the 1950’s. 

Similarly, India should take the lead, as America 
finally took the lead in Panama, to have.a canal 
through the Isthmus of Kra in Thailand, a canal 
which was contemplated by de Lesseps when he dug 
the Suez and later went in for the Panama. The failure 
of his Panama canal was responsible for the com- 
plete lack of progress on the Kra canal. The Kra 
canal would incidentally traverse an area which was 
an extension of our Kalinga empire. It was used for 
transhipment, maybe 2000 years ago, between the 
Bay. of Bengal and the Gulf of Siam. I will shorten 
the distance for bulk shipping for Japan, Philippines 
and for China, too, ultimately. 

It is the taking up of such major projects, along 
with railwayfication, which will make a major con- 
tribution to lifting the world economy out of the pre- 
sent recession, quite apart from giving a fillip to 
. Indian industry. The kind of equipment that is 
required for deepening of -canals and for laying of 
railway lines is something in which India can 
make a large conttibution. For this purpose there is 
no reason we should be ashamed of collaboration 
with foreigners or allowing foreigners to come in so 
long as the market is expanding rapidly. We need a 
very large,-wide upgradation of technology in the en- 
tire area of railways, electricity as well as transporta- 
tion and irrigation in which unless there is much larger 
competitive element we will continue to be condemn- 


ed to- methods that will take, say, twice the amount 


of time than is really necessary or to productivity 
- levels that are palpable lower than those achieved . by 
contemporary technology. The National Hydel Power 
Corporation. has confirmed that the traditional 
methods of construction of dams which have been 
followed in India take 2} times the amount of time 
that they should really take and, if the time is to be 
cut down drastically, a certain degree of import of 
technology and some degree of foreign collaboration 
would.be necessary. To my mind this is absolutely 
essential and one does not have to be squeamish 
about this kind of import. . _ 
. Let me also say that in addition to these, one 
should be concerned about the longer term implica- 
tions of the energy crisis. Whatever might be attempt- 


ed or achieved within India we would be short of’ 


electricity in the North as well as in the South; and 
these are also areas in which exploitation of water 


as well as coal is likely to be difficult in the long” 


run. We, therefore, need to import electricity from 
Nepal in the North and from Sri Lanka in the South. 
Both our neighbours should have surplus hydel power 
in the long run and have little else to export. I am 
talking not ‘about the next year or the next five years; 
I am talking about the next twenty-five or fifty years. 
If energy planning has to be done, it is to be planned 


out on a substantially longer time scale than one. 


normally thinks of for other sectors. Though I may 
not live to see it, I am sure many millions of people 
in this country would benefit from. seeing these pro- 
-jects come through. 

- In the case of Nepal, what is required is special 
designs of dams to take care of seismic problems in 
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the Himalayan region and transmission lines to bring 
the power down, problems that are difficult but not 
insoluble. It will take ten to fifteen years to collect 
only the data for this purpose and it will take, maybe 
twenty-five to forty years to implement these projects. 


- What we have to think of is the solution for the 


energy problems of the future, by which time heaven 
knows what the price of petroleum is going to be. It 
might be $ 100 a barrel, it might be more or it may 
not be available at all. So we need substitutes of 
energy. f 

Similarly, in the case of getting electricity from 
Mahaveli in Sri Lanka, what is required is transmis- 
sion of hydel power from the area around Jaffna to 
points within a short distance on the Tamil Nadu 
coast through an under-sea cable. This would require 
foreign technology, as of now no Indian company is 
capable of doing it. Here again there is nothing 
wrong in importing it. If we can import defence 
equipment, there is nothing wrong in importing 
civilian equipment for useful purposes. 

You might consider all these to be dreams, but I 
thought one should talk aloud about certain dreams. 
What has been lost during the last twenty years in 
the country is the ability and inclination to dream. 
We have got so concerned with the problems of 
today and thinking of how my neighbour or my 
friend is going to stab me inthe back, that we have 
almost totally stopped thinking of the ultimate future 

I should not let this occasion go by without saying 
something of the shorter term factors — or things 
which are not dreams. I would certainly like to see 
more attention being paid to the balance of payments. 
This year 80 per cent of our exports are going to be 
eaten up by petroleum imports. In ten years, we will 
end up with a situation where 150 per cent of our 
exports will be required to meet our needs of 
petroleum. That is the situation which has been pro- 
jected by Narottam Shah in the monograph that he 
has brought out. I have no statistical reason to dis- 
agree with it, but I must say that the whole world is 
going to face this problem, the major powers are not 
going to tolerate it and I do not know what the con- 
sequences of having this kind of problem would be for 
the world as a whole. What we require in the imme- 
diate future is to get back to promotion of exports. 
It will take time because exports were nearly for- 
gotten for a few years and with the kind of domestic 
shortages that have developed, exports are genuinely 
difficult. 

- We will also have to be even more immediately 
concerned with getting more remittances from our 
own people abroad. These remittances have probably 
not gone down but, they have tended to stagnate and 
one of the reasons for that is, that the rates of 
interest ‘that we offer on deposits in this country are 
dismally low, with the inflation we have been having, 
and as compared to the international rates. One of 
the ways in which we can revive the growth of 
remittance from overseas is to offer much higher. 


. Tates of interest on all our bank deposits — including 


domestic depositors. 
On the export side, there are not many countries 
that are open to our exports and it does take time to 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Bharat Ratna for 
Haji Mastan 


A TAXED MAN 


GINCE the Finance Minister had 
businessmen for breakfast I had 
to be satisfied with his company 
for early morning coffee and a 
walk round his garden. 

Did you buy any? he asked me. 

Buy what? I queried. 

Bearer bonds, of course, R. 
Venkataraman said.: 

Ihave no black money, I ex- 
cused myself. 

Why? came the question. 

Isn’t that a silly( question for 
you to ask me, R.V., since you 
know me from the days when my 
earnings were not large enough to 
attract even simple income-tax? 

Well, then, I will arrange for 
some black money, R.V. offered. 

I don’t mind taking the cash, 
from you and spending it, but 
why the hell should I buy bearer 
bonds with the cash? 

Well, R.V. argued, if you pos- 
sess bearer bonds you will stop 
attacking me for the black money 
conversion scheme. 

Anyway, I did not think you 
had all that much black money to 
spare, considering that you have 
been Finance Minister for not long. 

R.V. added, No, I don’t have 
the cash, but I will send you over 
to the Congress(I) treasurer. You 
silly, you dumb guys have been 


J.N.U. DONS CONDEMN 
ALIGARH HAPPENINGS 


Forty-six resident Professors of 
Jawaharlal Nehru University have 
issued the following statement on the 
developments in Aligarh Muslim 
University. 

We have observed with great 
apprehension and anxiety the manner 
in which university discipline has 
sought to be undermined and des- 
troyed by a group of students of the 
Aligarh Muslim University in their 
agitation for the ‘removal from 

_ Deanship of Professor Irfan Habib. 
The students’ demand in this case 
contradicts the right of the univer- 
sity to exercise its authority in con- 
ducting examinations in accordance 
with specified rules; it also denies 
the right of faculty members to 
comment on the functioning of the 
university as an institution, The 





attempt by this group of students 


thinking that the bonds scheme 
is for businessmen and the really 
well-heeled black-marketeers. The 
scheme is to make things easy for 
politicians and officials and small 
fry like lawyers and doctors. 

I fell down from bed and woke 
up screaming. My wife ran down 
from the kitchen wondering 
whether I was having a heart 
attack. I reassured her I was only 
suffering from rigor venkataramis. 

‘My wife is a doctor with no 
black money since she does not 
do any private practice but only 
teaches midwifery. She. had not 
heard of such a disease. 

I explained to her the symptoms 
which had begun when R.V. tam- 
pered with the Palekar award. 

I told my wife I would write to 
G.N. Acharya (an occasional con- 
tributor ‘to Mainstream) who was 
a member of the First Wage 
Board for Working Journalists 
along with R. Venkataraman who 
those days used to flaunt himself 
as a labour leader. No, that 
wouldn’t do. G.N. Acharya has 
a soft corner for old friends; a 
sort of old-worldish loyalties. 

My wife asked me whether this 
R.V. wasn’t the same man to 
whose house we went when on 
our last visit to Madras. How 
come, she asked me again and 
again, that this one-time comrade 
of the working class could acqu- 


jesce in the operations of crooks, 


cheats and smugglers? 

Well, I told her that RV had 
become a Minister. Of course, all 
those election expenses cannot be 
met by crossed cheque. 

That’s the high cost of demo- 
cracy, isn’t it? she asked. 


to use communalism and obscu- 
rantism as a justification and as 
‘a means of aggravating the agitation 
deserves to be strongly condemned, 
as even more so, the attempt to 
resort to physical violence against 
members of the faculty and univer- 


. sity staff. We also maintain that the 


larger issue involved is that of the 
right of the faculty and students to 
hold and express diverse views on 
academic, political, social and cul- 
tural issues in all universities irres- 
pective of the nomenclature of these 
universities. We expect the Aligarh 
Muslim University to continue to 
take a firm stand against such acti- 
vities to prevent them from becòming 
precedents not only at the AMU but 
in other universities as well, We are 
confident that the university com- 
munities all over the country will 
extend their full, support to these 
efforts. 

— Professor Romila Thapar, Profes- 


Surely, for preserving demo- 
cracy aswe practise it we do need 
to generate black money. Then 
the earnings from all those fair 

_ practices of commissions (I mean 
agency commissions, not commis- 
sions of inquiry) on Lockheed, 
Jaguars, Boeings and purchase of 
spot crude. 

About this time my thirteen- 
year-old daughter got up and 
joined us for coffee. -~ 

ee ae questions.. How 
much tax did you pay this year, 
daddy? pii j 

I didn’t pay any tax, my emp- 
loyer’s accountant cut the tax 
before he paid me my salary. 

The Government will punish 
you if you do not pay taxes? 

No, my dear, I will make a 
telephone call to RV and say I 
will change my views and endorse 
the bearer bonds scheme. » 

If you buy bearer bonds will 
you get. prizes like in lotteries? 

Great idea, I will pass it on to 
Venkataraman. I think the next 
time I see Sanjiva Reddy I will 
tell the President that he should 
give the Bharat Ratna to the big- 
gest single buyer of bearer bonds. 
‘Can you guess who will that be? 

Why not Haji Mastan? 

The trouble is Mastan will ask 
for some more concessions. Like 
the fundamental right to smuggle 
pornographic film videotape 
fabricated in some Gulf country. 

And don’t you get any ideas, 
my daughter, cheating is legal 
only: in high places. Don’t you 
try it at your examination next 
month. Remember you are just 
the daughter of an honest tax- 
payer. D7 


Sor Krishna Bhardwaj, Professor 
Rasheeduddin Khan, Professor Moonis 
Raza, Professor Sarvapalli Gopal, 
Professor M.S. Agwani, Professor 
Bimal Prasad, Professor Sivatosh 
Mookarjee and Professor P.N. Sri- 
vastava and 37 other Professors 
whose names are given below: Pro- 
fessors Tapas Mazumdar, Amit 
Bhaduri, C.P. Bhambhri, G.S. Bhalla, 
D. Banerji, G.S. Singhal, J- Mahale, 
Sipra Mukherji, Bipan Chandra; 
Satish Chandra, Namwar Singh, S. 
Dey, C.N. Chakraverti, R M. Bakaya - 
Tan Chung, A.W. Azhar, S. Bhatta- 
charya, S. Dua Sharma, M. Zuberi, 
K.P. Misra, Vishal Singh, T.K. 
Oomen, N.P. Mukherji, P.A.N. 
Murthy, J.M. Dave, Ram Rahul, 
M.S. Rajan, P.C. Kesavan, A.K. 
Damodaran, B K. Srivastava, Gargi 
Dutt, K.P. Saksena, Aniruddha 
Gupta, Ravindra K. Jain, M.S. 
Venkataramni, A.K. Dasgupta, H.K. 
Das. February 8 





Islamic Revivalism: 
Impact on E 
Indian Ocean ` 
Littoral 


AH.H. ABIDI 


N recent years, one finds a concentrated focus on a 
phenomenon which is described as Islamic reviva- 
lism or fundamentalism. An element of crisis is added 
to it and it is presented as a challenge or a disturbing 
factor in international affairs. Certain questions are 
relevant. What is Islamic revivalism? What do its 
protagonists seek to revive? Why this, urge? How 
strong is it? How and to whom is it a destabilising 
factor and a challenge? How has it affected inter- 
“ national affairs? 

At the outset, I wish to state that Islamic reviva- 
lism is neither pan-Islamism in the sense it has been 
‘interpreted to us nor does it seek to revive the politico- 
imperial glory of the historical Islamic empires. It 
goes much deeper, demolishing the ‘Islamic’ exterior 
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versity. This paper was presented by him before the 
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by the India International Centre, New Delhi, (Decem- 
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of the so-called ‘Islamic’ monarchs who ruled, or 
rule, in a worldly fashion under the facade of Islam, 
to the fundamentals of Islam. In principle, there is 
nothing new about it, as the desire for a return to the 
past has been a recurrent theme of human history. 
In changing societies which confront new complexi- 
ties, old values often appear attractive. The move- 
ment for a ‘return to Islam’ in modern times can be 
traced back to the 18th century. 

This movement was basically a defensive reaction 
to the multiple European encroachments. The res- 
ponse to the challenge took two broad ferms: one 
calling for a return to the fundamentalist syndrome 
and the other advocating a reinterpretation and 
synthesis of Islam with the new realities of life. 
There also cropped up a duality about the means to 
achieve the objective. Whereas one school stuck to 
traditional channels such as the mosque, the maktab 
and the mullah, the other group decided to ingra- 
tiate itself with the temporal authority on a basis of 
quid pro quo. The latter approach was widely accep- 
ted, and it diluted the essence of fundamentalism. 
The above-mentioned twin trends are in cxistence 
even today and they are represented by the widely- 
spread Ikhwan al-Muslimoon and the four distinct 
Islamic fundamentalist models existing in Saudi 
Arabia, Pakistan, Libya and Iran on the one hand 
and by the much older and wider institutions like the 
Islamic Congress, League, Commonwealth, Summit 
or Conference on the other. These latter are mani- 
festations of pan-Islamic spirit but they have devi- 
ated from the essential thrust of the fundamentalist. 
Muslim politicians and rulers pre-empted his mission, 
politicised Islam, and exploited it for self-aggrandise- 
ment. 

During the past 150 years, under Western influen- 
ces, not only was the Islamic spirit burnt out but the 
Islamic peoples also became subjected to alien 
materialistic, intellectual, social, political and econo- 
mic captivity. Such bondage was not always imposed 
by foreign peoples but mostly by indigenous leaders 
who captured power and wielded authority in an 
autocratic and dictatorial manner. They were cons- 
cious of the spiritual force of religion and, in order 
to harness it, some of them assumed ecclesiastical 
authority and others entered into an understanding 
with the clergy on a basis of mutual accommodation, 
while a few tended to suppress religious authority 
altogether. : 

Thus, largely through corruption or oppression, 
the influence of the clergy was neutralised; yet, in 
certain situations, this process did not succeed. This 
was so where the clergy maintained its integrity, 
organisation, contacts with the people, economic 
independence and distance from government estab- 
lishments. Therefore, this class was always prominent 
in promoting the people’s causes vis-a-vis authori- 
tarian regimes. 

What is the nature of revivalism? It is not just 
an issue woven round deterrent punishments, plura- 
lity of wives chador, prohibition of alcohol or bank 
interest. Nor is it a mere national affair related to 
local issues. It has sprung up from the souls of the 
masses who were crushed by local and foreign domi- 
nation and, therefore, its impact has been felt far and 
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wide. A study: of the writings and statements of the 
scholars of Islam helps in constructing a fairly clear 
outline of the programme of the revivalists in the 
present context. It covers such wide aspects as ideo- 
logy, nationalism, government, economic systems, 
military organisation and foreign policy. 

A réview of the theoretical outline of an Islamic 
state, as envisaged by the revivalists, would bring out 
certain distinct features, some of which are harmoni- 
ous, with while others are repugnant to, the prevalent 
norms in the international relations system. First and 
foremost; it would be a pseudo-theocratic state based 
on a religious ideology. In both these: respects it 
would be neither first nor unique but it would be 
distinct from similar prototypes. It would be trans- 
national in outlook. Though not a secular state, it 
would be tolerant towards the minorities. It would 
be a democratic welfare state though not according 
to Western criteria. It would essentially be revolu- 
tionary and anti-sfatus quo in orientation. Economi- 
cally, it would be self-reliant combining the virtues 
of centralised and free economies. While believing 
in national strength, it would eschew military aggres- 
sion. The foreign policy objectives of the state would 
be universal peace, justice and fair dealings, and it 
would not be aligned to any power bloc. 

I ‘believe that Islamic revivalism as a religio- 
ideological-political phenomenon has had a percepti- 
ble impact on international affairs. It can be seen at 
three different though inter-related levels: nation-state; 
Islamic; and international relations. Its great strength 
lies in its origin as it has indigenously grown 
among the people in the wake of their genuine socio- 
economic problems at home and their attitude 
towards the nature of relations of some foreign 
governments with their own governments. At the 
nation-state level, the revivalists seek to break the 
taghouti or satanic system which denies or circums- 
cribes their individual rights and social justice and 
distorts their value system. For historical and poli- 
tical reasons, this imbalance created dissent and 
dichotomy between the people and their rulers. Now, 
Islamic revivalism provides this movement a prop and 
a direction. Thereby, it makes the problem of regime- 
security more acute.. 

It is a curious fact that, even though wrapped ina 
religious cloak, Islamic revivalism is not a strictly’ 
communal force. Itis progressive and emancipatory 
in effect insofar as it spearheads the neglected causes 
of the deprived and oppressed peoples of the world 
(mustaz’ afin). Its first target of attack are those so- 
called Islamic regimes which rule over the Muslims 
in a patently un-Islamic manner. Because of its 
transnational ideology, it is not confined to any 
geographical area or political boundaries. In this 
particular respect,-its influence spills over into diffe- 
rent areas inhabited by Islamic peoples and it assumes 
the character of a national liberation movement. Its 
variant vibrations are found in Africa and Asia in 
particular. This poses a challenge to prevalent con- 
cepts of nationalism and state sovereignty. The 
governments have responded to the ideas of Islamic 
revivalism according to their own light. While some 
have resorted to strong-arm methods, others have 
moved to partially meet their demands by agreeing to 
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selective liberalisation and people’s limited participa- 
tion in national affairs. Correspondingly, there has 
been realignment of regimes among themselves and 


` between them and the foreign powers that influence 


them. 

At the international level, the transnational and. 
supranational potential of Islam as the champion of 
social justice, upholder of people’s rights, a vehicle of 
mass upsurge and an anti-foreign force has been 
tealised. The super-powers as well as the powers 
that matter who had a field day, have now paused to 
reassess their estimates of Islam and the Islamic 
peoples. 

Islamic revivalism acquires an additional dimension 
of potential strength on account of geographical, poli- 
tical, economic and demographic factors. The states 
having large Muslim populations or concentrations, 
56 in number, constitute almost a contiguous belt 
stretching from the eastern Atlantic to the western 
Pacific. They form a substantial bloc in the United 
Nations Organisation. They also belong to the inter- 
national Arab and non-aligned groups and regional 
organisations like the League of Arab States, the 
Organisation of African Unity (OAU), the Regional 
Co-operation for Development (RCD), and the Asso- 
ciation of South-East Asian Nations (ASEAN). 
These diversities are sourcess of strength as well as 
dilution and distraction. These states are in majority 
on the Indian Ocean littoral. Their strategic location 
is crucial. Their world importance is compounded 
by the facts that God has blessed them with the 
largest proven resources of petroleum, they provide 
vast markets and potential for development invest- 
ment, and their mere manpower is over, 750 million. 
Paradoxically, though this area is rich in resources 
and a storehouse of many raw materials, by and 
large, it is a land of human under-development, ex- 
ploitation and misery. 

These bare facts are staggering and they give ideas 
about the prospects of the region emerging as a giant 
power bloc. The Islamic fundamentalist, at least 
theoretically, aspires for it. Yet, in terms of power 
equations, the Muslim states belong to the subordinate 
state system and fall in various stages of develop- 
ment. Till a decade or two ago, most of them were 


. either colonies or dependencies of European powers. 


Under specific politico-economic compulsions they 
developed their political orientations and most of 
them have cultivated closer relations with the Western 
bloc and a few of them have gravitated towards the 
Soviet socialist orbit, though all swear by non-align- 
ment. For strategic and economic reasons, the super- 
powers have scrambled for influence and domination, 
in the area. Here, the focus is on the impact made 
by the phenomenon of Islamic revivalism. For this 
purpose, the Indian Ocean area may be divided into 
two parts — one stretching over South-east Asia and 
the other covering the south-west of that continent. 
Echoes of Islam have for decades been heard in 
South-east Asia but, in recent years, they have been 
intensified by indigenous factors as well as by foreign 
influences. Islam has provided refuge to the mass 
of people who, having long nourished a sense: of 
injury, deprivation- and exploitation, have asserted 
their identity against a small class which appropriat- 
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ed the bulk of the benefits. The disgruntled and 
deprived Muslims established a nexus with the 
Islamic fundamentalist regimes of Saudi Arabia and 
Libya who offered them aid for different objectives. 
While Saudi Arabia’s aim was to attract them to its 
fold and to neutralise Communism, Libya directed 
them along radical lines. This development is parti- 
cularly evident in south Philippines and southern 
Thailand where Moro and Patani liberation fronts 
are fairly active. In Indonesia and Malaysia where 
the Muslims constitute a majority in the population, 
the bug of Islamic revivalism has caused serious 
embarrassment to the governments. They want 
“Islamic” money but not ‘order or influence. They 
have moved to contain the movement by isolating the 
foreign Islamic influence. It may just be noted that 
at the governmental level, President Soekarno set up 
the Afro-Asian Islamic Organisation at Djakarta and 
the Malaysian Prime Minister, Tunku Abdul Rahman, 
in 1968, proposed the setting up of an Islamic Com- 
Monwealth. “These moves refiécted the political 
orientation of the two leaders rather than their com- 
mitment to Islamic revivalism. 

The epicentre of Islamic revivalism has remained 
located in south-west Asia — the birth-place of Islam. 
There are now three distinct shades of this movement 
practised in Saudi Arabia, Pakistan and Iran respecti- 
vely. There is a qualitative difference between the 
three models and the intrinsic character of each 
evokes a corresponding response. Whereas the 
regimes in Saudi Arabia and Pakistan do not carry 
much conviction within and outside their territorial 
limits, such is not the case with Iran. The distinguish- 
ing feature of the Islamic regime in Iran is that it is 
neither the product of a quid pro quo compromise 
with the clergy nor the offshoot of a military coup 
d'etat. It has acquired legitimacy after a protracted 
struggle and a people’s revolution. Sincè there is a 
great deal of similarity between the situation in pre- 
revolutionary Iran and the conditions obtaining in 
the Gulf States the people there largely identified 
themselves with the Iranian experience. Another 
yardstick of distinction is the regimes’ relations with 
the super-powers, especially the USA which has 
arrogated to itself the right to monopoly of control 
over the region. Whereas Saudi Arabia is a virtual 
hostage of the USA and the Americans consider 
Pakistan still indispensable for their scheme of defence 
in the area, Iran has emancipated itself from the US 
surrogate status. 

It is thus the Iranian version of Islamic revivalism 
which is most disturbing and potent. It has already 
had its spillover effect in some neighbouring states. 
Because of ‘its patently anti-sfatus quo thrust it con- 
stitutes a threat not only to the existing autocratic 
Tegimes but also to the USA which wields an over- 
bearing influence over all of them. Thus, this parti- 
cular brand of revitalised Islam poses a threat to 


the local governments as well as to the interests of, 


the Western super-power, in the region. Both feel the 
need of one for the other. In normal conditions, one 
would have heard of the plan of a regional grouping 
under the US umbrella. But that scheme has not 
been floated. Why? Because the USA has been bit- 
ten deeply im Iran, the Iranians have alerted the 
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People around about the evils of American influence 
and its lack of credibility; the assumption that 
regional states could shoulder the defence of the 
region has been proved false, and the USA seems to 
have decided either io scuttle Iran on its own or to 
crush the Islamic upsurge through the Muslims. Out- 
wardly, the USA has expressed its readiness to accept 
the legitimacy of the Islamic force and to live with 
it provided it does not disrupt the regional balance 
any further. It has comforted the nervous regimes and 
has not ruled out the use of military force if what 
it considers its vital interests are threatened. 

The resurgence of Islam has had some discernible 
impact on the Gulf region. It has underscored the 
extremely complicated problems that flow from arti- 
ficial changes towards rapid transformation of society 
on alien lines. The situation in the whole region is 
largely identical, therefore vulnerable. Revolutionary 
emancipation through Islam was a populist message 
and it emboldened opposition to the existing regimes 
in every country. Legitimacy of the political systems 
came to be openly questioned. The regimes’ identi- 
fication with the West was rendered suspect. The 
existing balance of power was completely shattered, 
Prospects of the emergence of the Left as a viable 
alternative improved considetably. The chances of 
greater Soviet involvement, and eventual intervention, 
increased greatly, The tacit security alliance between 
Iran, Saudi Arabia and Egypt under US direction 
was shattered. 

In the Gulf, the laboured modus vivendi among the 
three major littoral states — Iran, Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia — reached by the middle of the 1970s met 
with an abrupt end. The West’s policy of reliance on 
local powers and its two-pillar approach to the 
defence of the region crumbled. Perceiving Islamic 
revivalism as a common enemy, the two otherwise 
incompatible regimes of Iraq and Saudi Arabia came 
closer in their enmity to Iran. Still, it gave little com- 
fort to the Saudi regime which is most vulnerable. 
The incident at Ka’aba and the rioting in al-Hasa 
province had some distinct undertones of Islamic 
revivalism about them. The prospects of a breach in 
the Saudi royal family and the takeover by the 
National Guard as well as the US option of an alter- 
nate regime are being discussed openly. 

Further, the vulnerability of the Sultanate of Oman 
is being counted under various points. Oman is the 
solitary state in the Gulf which not only supported 
the Camp David peace process but also openly 
identified itself with the Western powers in their 
quest for security. It has recently given base facilities 
at the Masirah Island to the US Air Force. The 
prospects of fhe revival of the Dhofar insurgency and 
the emergence of the dissent movement at home can- 
not altogether be ruled out in the Sultanate. 

Islamic revivalism has not only vexed the USA and 
the Western bloc, it has also stunned the Soviet 
Union, for the revivalists’ quarrel with the West did 
not automatically meana tilt towards the Socialist 
camp. Nonetheless, it has had two clear satisfying 
features in the phenomenon which were its net gains 
without any investment. First, the anti-West 
thrust of the movement; second, it meets the 
Soviet expectations of a people’s struggle for socio- 
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economic justice and emancipation. A noticeable 
dilemma for Soviet policy seems to be its attitude 
towards such an Islamic regime. ‘Facts might show 
that the Soviet Union hàs not been politically 
allergic or apathetic to the Muslim states and ideo- 
logically, by and large, except for Gad, Marxism and 
Islam are not in a state of permanent confrontation. 

The Soviet Union consistently gained a foothold in 
the periphery of the Gulf in the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen (PDRY), Iraq. Ethiopia and in 
Afghanistan. If political constraints have outweighed 
the military capability of the USA, chances of the 
Soviet Union’s military intervention have increased. 
This dual phenomenon, though not created, has been 


buttressed by the new ‘forces released by militant . 


Islamic revivalism. The following scenario needs to 
be examined. Three Muslim states to the south of the 
Soviet Union, all of them having common borders 
between themselves and two sharing them with the 
Soviet Union have been infected with the ideas of 
Islamic revivalism in different degrees, each evoking 
a distinct Soviet response. The cause and effect rela- 
tionship between the Islamic revolution in Iran and 
the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan has been a 
highly debatable point. I am inclined to take the 
position that the Soviet decision was greately deter- 
mined by the state of flux generated by the develop- 
ments in Iran and it was a positive move to arrest the 
tide of instability in a state which was. most pliable 
and vulnerable. The Soviet Union is not unduly per- 
turbed over the emergence of an ideologically incon- 
gruent regime in Iran so long as that regime is anti- 
status quo and anti-Western. 

An essential offshoot of Islamic revivalism, even 
though it may sound ironical, is the current Iraq-Iran 
war. In its running form, it does not hurt either 
super-power directly since, basically, itis not a cold 
war issue. In formal terms, the USA does not have 
diplomatic relations with either of the belligerents 
and the Soviet Union has just correct relations with 
both, much of the Soviet-Iraqi warmth having evapo- 
rated by 1978. But the Soviet Union has a firm base 
in the PDRY, Afghanistan and also, one hopes now, 
in Syria. This is countered by US’s seemingly depend- 
able relations with the other states of the Gulf and 
its hinterland on the west. In spite of the apparent 
spheres of influence but because of the fragility of all 
these states, neither of the super-powers can feel 
secure and satisfied. There already looms the unhappy 
‘prospect of confrontation. A militarily imposed solu- 
tion may not be stable. Yet, there is a way out of the 
predicament. That is neutralisation. To begin with, 
it should be initiated.in south-west Asia for the best 
reason — that it has become the focal point of a 
potential world conflagration. i 

The proposed neutralisation is addressed not only 
to foreign powers but also to the local governments 
_ and peoples. All parties are required to contribute 
in terms of sacrifices for the common cause of peace 
and stability. All foreign ideologies should be with- 
drawn from here, for history shows that they have not 
only divided the people but have also promoted 
foreign influence. The policy of nominal non-align- 
ment should cease, for it has done more harm than 
good. It should be replaced by an attitude of positive 
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‘friendly response to all states. In this respect, the 


foreign policy envisaged by the Islamic revivalists 
appears relevant. 

Finally, we come to the pitfalls and challenges 
which confront the Islamic revivalist movement. It is 
a glaring fact that in spite of their tremendous poten- 
tial, the Muslims are the most divided peoples among 
themselves. They got divided and alienated among 
and from themselves, the Islamic ideologues , argue, 
when they abjured the Islamic spirit from their lives 
and developed their own deities. The faith is brought 
into disrepute when, in its name, the worst crimes 
against humanity are committed. 

It is often said that Islam is an out-of-date religion 
for it does not prescribe a system which would be 
harmonious with the realities of’ the present-day 
industrialised, mercantile and scientifically advanced 
world. Such an argument is not only unfair but also 
illogical. If age is the criterion then why should 
Islam alone be ‘singled out for being obscurantist, as, 
historically and chronologically, it is the latest among 
the revealed faiths, and which other religion makes a 
mention of modern industrial advances and scientific 
inventions and discoveries? 

Some modernised intellectuals betray extraordinary 
scepticism towards Islam for its impracticable and 
puritanical codes. That is an escapist approach, for 
it seeks to avoid the rigours which are inherent and 
inevitable in any faith or discipline. Otherwise, it 
would be a rudderless drift. Islam, in principle, is not 
against scientific and technological advances, for it 
has exhorted the people to acquire moreʻand more 
ilm (knowledge) from any source. Nor is it static in 
prescription as the door of ijtihad is wide open for 
harmonious adjustment with the altered conditions of 
human life. This means the reinterpretation of Islam 
as well. It has been attempted at different times and 
places. However, this onerous task should not be 
entrusted to rulers, politicians or mullahs. It calls for 
a rigorous dialogue among faithful Muslims from 
various walks of life. There is a lack of adequate 
scholarship among Muslims which synthesizes tradi- 
tional with modern knowledge based on the Islamic 
criteria. i 
‘ Dazzled by material advances and craving for 
worldly gains, the Muslims, by and large, have devia- 
ted from the spiritual ethos. They argue that reviva- 
lists seek to throw Muslims backward from an age of 
progress and advance which they think is possible 
only by a faithful imitation of either the West or the 
East. Some of them discard Islam altogether, while 
others become exploiters of the faith, and that 
accounts for diverse voices claiming to speak on 
behalf of Islam. In effect, they provide -convenient 
opportunities to the detractors of Islam to keep ‘the 
Muslims divided and add fresh causes of conflict. 
Nonetheless, it is little realised that the new ‘“‘culture”’ 
which challenges genuine Islam is itself neither a 
monolithic nor a homogeneous entity. 

In the present state of international affairs, Islamic 
revivalism is at loggerheads with powerful established 
forces at the individual, societal, state, national and 
international levels. That accounts for the lack of 
efficiency and instability and contradiction arising out 
of the movement. O 
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Tae world community is in great turmoil. There are 

a series of crises—economic, political and social— 
facing every nation. The Third World countries, the 
pet problem children of the 50s and the 60s, have 
now as their companions, the developed countries 
themselves, facing critical problems. There is a need 
for generating the confidence that humanity is capable 
of rising to the occasion and finding just and equita- 
ble ‘solutions. Otherwise the danger is very real that 
each nation will set its own survival and supremacy 
as its goal and will pursue it at the cost of others. 
Inter-dependence isa facile catchword for all. But it 
cannot be used to maintain sfatus quo, in which the 
established and the powerful will always retain their 
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privileged position with most of mankind remaining 
poor. There are turbulent times ahead during which 
the Third World countries will have to be accommo- 
dated on the world stage as equal partners. This note 
touches upon one aspect of this accommodation — 
the lines along which the technological transformation 
of the Third World may be expected to proceed. 

It is perhaps not out of place here to draw a paral- 
lel between .the demands of the Third Estate as for- 
mulated on the eve of the French Revolution, and 
those of the Third World as embodied in the Decla- 
ration on the Establishment of the New International 
Economic Order. In the early days of January 1789, 
Abbe Emmanuel Sieyes had written a, remarkable 
pamphlet entitled ‘““Quest-ce que le Tiers Etat?’’. This 
brilliant pamphlet opened with three questions shar- 
ply posed: 

1, What is the Third Estate? — Everything. 

2. What has it been up to now in the political 

order? — Nothing; and . 

3. What does it ask? — To be something. 

Abbe was a seasoned practitioner of the art of sta- 
tistics to make a persuasive case. He estimated the 
number of people in each of the three estates in 
France; the clergy — 81,000; the nobility — 110,000; 
and Third Estate — some 25 to 26 millions. Despite 
its overwhelming majority, the Third Estate amounted 

o “nothing” in the old political order. 

I need not recall in detail those turbulent events 
which followed the violent but fruitless debates of the 
Etat General in the spring of 1789. The Etat General 
proclaimed itself the national assembly and was > 
thrown out by force from Versailles. Bastille fell on 
July 14. The New Constitution of September 14, 
1791, contained in its preamble the ringing declara- 
tion of the “rights of man and of the citizen”, to 
which.the General Assembly Declaration on the New 
International Economic Order must be regarded as an 
important complement — aiming at the establish- 
ment of equality among nation states. 


Tue key importance attached to technology in the 
Declaration on the Establishment of the New Inter- 
national Economic Order can be seen from the fact 
that it refers to technology, rather than science, twice 
in its very opening paragraph. After saluting the 
recent emergence to independence of most of man- 
kind, the Declaration underlines: “Technological pro- 
gress has also been made in all spheres of economic 
activities in the last three decades, thus providing a 
solid potential for improving the well-being of all 
people”. Despite this solid potential its benefits “are 
not shared equitably by all members of the inter- 
national community”. In consequence, we have a 
highly unequal world in which the developed coun- 
tries with over one quarter of the population account 
for nearly 80 per cent of the output. Obviously the 
central task of what remains of the 20th century is to 
narrow this gap. 

The Declaration outlined the twenty principles on 
which the New International Economic Order is to 
be founded. The principle relating to technology is 
as follows: 

Giving to the developing countries access to the 

achievements of modern science and technology, 
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and promoting the transfer of technology and the 

creation of indigenous technology for the benefit of 

the developing countries in forms and in accord- 
ance with procedures which are suited to their 
economies.” 

It is amazing why so much emphasis is being placed 
on improved access to technology. After all, there is 
supposed to be some kind of a market in which tech- 
nology is being exchanged between its supplier and 
recipient. Why then is so much attention bemg paid 
to accelerating its flow under improved terms and 
conditions? An answer to this question is perhaps 
to be found in the critical role that technology plays 
in development. ; 

At the dawn of human civilisation, the Greeks had 
wisely difined technology as the art of persuasion. 
One can appreciate what an important role this art 
must have played in the nascent city states where the 
most powerful instrument for persuasion was the 
spoken word. In the course of time, as instruments of 
production became more common, the meaning 
attached to technology was widened; it then became 
the art of producing and using tools. Appropriately, 
therefore, human history has been generally divided 
into epochs characterised by the material from which 
these tools were made — for instance, the Stone, the 
Bronze and the Iron Ages, each account for a 2,000- 
year step on the ladder of mankind’s progress. 

How tumultuous has been the technological trans- 
formation in the developed countries over the last 
hundred years may be easily appreciated. The casual 
visitor to a western metropolis a hundred years ago 
- would have found the technological setting vastly dif- 
ferent from today. He would have seen horse-drawn 
carriages, but no motor cars. He would have been 
amazed to find a curious contraption, the bicycle but 
without ball-bearings and pneumatic tyres. He would 
not have seen any of the objects which are so much 
apart of the modern scene; for instance, electric 
lights, telephones, diesel engines, motor cars, trucks, 
electric generators and motors, refrigerators, radio, 
television, and the entire range of synthetic chemical 
products, Steel, the prime metal for all the moving 
parts of machines, was yet a rarity. And the muscles 
of men, women and animals still contributed over 90 
per cent of all the energy that was used in the city. 

J recall this to underline the vast transformation in 
the technological scene that has taken place over the 
last hundred years. In the process the average level 
of living in the developed countries has risen in the 
last hundred years some twelve-fold, or far more 
than could have been achieved in the earlier six 
thousand years of civilised history. One can 
easily imagine why the developing countries are 
aspiring to have easier access to the treasure-bouse 
of world technology so that, with necessary modi- 
fications in it, they can heip resolve their age-old 


problems of hunger, malnutrition, disease and illi-' 


teracy. Tasks that were impossible to accomplish 


throughout history have’ now become capable of. 


achievement. Hence the critical role the countries of 
the Third World assign to their access to technology. 

The very nature of technology lends urgency to 
improving such access. Technology is unlike any 
ether commodity. It is the power house of man’s 
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capacity to produce all goods and services. Techno- 
logy is indeed the veritable genetic code, not of one 
man, but of mankind itself. It is cumulative in growth 
over centuries. Most nations have contributed to 
building up its treasure-house; but none fortunately 
have retained its mastery for long. It can be trans- 
ferred to persons or across national frontiers with 
telative ease, impervious to climate, race, religion or 
sex. Once transferred, both its original owner and 
new acquirer have it; or to use economic jargon, the 
marginal cost of its transfer is zero. Unlikely any 
other commodity, once obtained.it cannot be used up 
by its consumption. Once mastered, its life cycle is 
indefinite. Once adapted, it appreciates. 

It is here that a distinction needs to be drawn bet- 
ween science and technology., Scientific achievements 
are universal, free and open to access by anybody. 
Possession of technology by. contrast is jealously 
guarded as asecret by its owners. It is this secrecy 
which gives its owners the monopolistic rights over 
its use, and hence the command over the terms, 


¿conditions and price that the owner will set for its 


transfer. It is surprising how recent is the notion of 
the ownership of technology. Private property in 
goods has a long history, even longer than their being 
exchanged on the market. But private property in 
technology is barely a century old. The classical 
economists, Adam Smith, Ricardo and Marx, who 
devoted so many pages of their works to the produc- 
tion and exchange of. commodities, had practically 
nothing to see on private ownership of technology. 
No wonder property rights in technology have there- 
fore escaped the type of questioning to which pro- 
perty in commodities has been subjected throughout 
man’s settled history. - 


THE existing conditions under which technology is 
being exchanged raises several bothersome questions. 
How is this flow organised? What are the relative 
economic, financial and technological bargaining 
powers of the transnational corporations of the deye- 


` loped countries which mostiy own the technology 


and of the weak new enterprises of the Third World 
countries which seek to have them? How are the 
costs of technology determined? Who determines 
them? Why do owners insist upon restrictive condi- 
tions in contractual agreements concerning techno- 
logical transactions? How do they limit the access 
of the developing countries to technology? Why are 
the costs so high? How can they be reduced? These 
are not questions of idle academic curiosity. They 
have a vital bearing on determining the pace and the 
time spau for achieving the technological transfor- 
mation of the countries of the Third World. 

Recent analysis of the terms and conditions under 
which technology is being transferred to the Third 
World has sharply brought out the fact that, although 
technology is so different from land, the relationship 
governing its transfer is not very different from that 
governing the leasing of land under the feudal order. 
Then landlords owned the land which was cultivated 
by serfs, share-croppers or tenants-at-will. These 
cultivators did not enjoy fixity of tenure, fixity of 
rent, autonomy of planning crops, freedom ‘to: plant 
hedges, or in general to invest labour and resources 
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in the improvement of land from which they would 
be entitled to benefit. Nowonder a complete restruc- 
turing of the legal fabric’ of land relationships in 
Europe had to precede the modernisation of both the 
techniques of the agricultural production and the 
management of farms. Nor would the Industrial 
Revolution have found the fertile soil to sprout its 
seeds and blossom forth in Europe without a funda- 
mental overhaul of feudal agrarian relationships. 

There is a parallel between leasing of land under 
feudal conditions and technology transfer now. 
Technology is generally leased, not sold. The ageee- 
ments for the transfer of technology contain several 
restrictive practices: for example, exclusive grant- 
back provisions; challenge to validity of patents; 
exclusive dealing; restrictions on research; use of 
personnel and adaptation; price fixing and exclusive 
sales or representation, agreements; tying arrangements 
and export restrictions. There are 20 such restrictive 
clauses which are the subject of negotiations between 
the developed and the ‘developing countries in 
UNCTAD. 

It is against this background that the developing 
countries have pressed for restructuring the existing 
legal evironment governing the transfer of technology. 
Two major initiatives of the developing countries 
(Group of 77 in UNCTAD) form the cornerstones 
of the much-needed technological reform. They are: 
revision of the Paris Convention on the protection 
of industrial property and establishing an inter- 
national code of conduct on the transfer of techno- 
ogy. Let me review briefly each initiative. 


(a) Revision of the Paris Convention and the indus- 
trial Property System. : 

The Paris Convention was adopted by a bare dozen 
countries in Paris in 1883. The Convention formed 
the basis of granting property rights to patent and 
trade-mark holders. In the six revisions of the Paris 
Convention, these rights were further consolidated. It 
is only recently and particularly through the initiative 
of the developing countries that a new revision of thé 
Paris Convention is being negotiated in the World 
Intellectual Property Organisation. The main thrust 
of this revision is to balance the monopolistic rights 
of patent holders with some semblance of obligations 
on their part and to respond to the interests of the 
developing countties by facilitating use of the patents 
by restricting abusive practices in licensing arrange- 
ments. 

Of the 34 million patents currently in existence in 
the world, only a tiny fraction amounting to no-more 
than 1 per cent of the world total is held by nationals 
of the developing countries. Of all the patents granted 
by the developing countries, some 80 per cent are 
held by foreigners, mostly transnational corporations 
of five developed countries (the United States of 
America, the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
United Kingdom, Switzerland and France). Of all the 
patents granted by the developing countries to 
foreigners, even a bare 5 per cent is not used in the 
production process in the developing countries. The 
rest are used plainly to secure import monopolies. Of 
all the interrelationships between the developed and 
the developing .countries, the industrial property 
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_ of some products or 


system is obviously the most unequal, and certainly 
the most inequitable. 

Thus, patent practices of the developing countries, 
following the international standards established by 
the Paris Convention, have legalised this peculiar — 
perhaps even perverse would be the right word 
— situation which has come to act asa system of 
reverse preferences granted to foreign patent holders 
inthe markets of the developing countries. They 
protect private profits at public cost. 

It is against this background that the developing 


‘countries have asked for a fundamental revision of the 


Paris Convention. The changes proposed include the 
following: introduction of inventors’ certificates, 
granted to applicants of any nationality as in socialist 
countries of Eastern Europe or in Algeria; exclusion 
Processes — particularly 
pharmaceuticals — from patentability in view of their 
critical importance to the development of the Third 
World; a severe limitation of the duration of patent 
grant for specific products or processes; a shift in 
favour of greater recognition of the public interest in 
the balance between monopoly rights of private patent 
holders and genera! public interest; strengthening of 
disclosure requirements; stricter provisions for com- 
pulsory licensing and revocation as remedies for non- 
use; strong provisions against abuses in patent 
licensing agreements. . 

The developing countries have participated in the 
negotiations on the revision of the Paris Convention 
and the industrial phoperty system particularly at the 
World Intellectual Property Organisation, but also 
on certain aspects in UNCTAD. They have so far 
made no substantive advance. The first session of 
the Diplomatic Conference for the Revision of the 
Paris Convention (February/March 1980) succeeded 
only in bringing about a minor change in the pro- 
cedure for revision of the Convention. Two- funda- 
mental points still remain to be settled. They are: 
first, a revised, new Article 5 (A) which safeguards 
basic interests of developing countries through pro- 
moting the actual working of inventions in each 
country and through preventing abusive practices by 
patent holders; second, deletion of Article 5 quater. 
These issues will be taken up at the next session of 


the Diplomatic Conference scheduled to be held on 
the fall of 1981. 


(b) Establishment of an International Code of 
Conduct on the Transfer of Technology 

The second, and perhaps much more far-reaching 
initiative of developing countries relates to the 
establishment of a Code of Conduct on the Transfer 
of Technology. The Code had its early, although 
perhaps obscure, origin in decisions of third 
UNCTAD held in Santiago in 1972. Since then, 
inter-governmental negotiations have been going on 
in UNCTAD since 1974. They have passed through 
three phases. The first phase involved three negotiat- 
ing sessions in 1974-75 and deliberations of UNC- 
TAD-IV at Nairobi in 1976, which finally answered 
in the affirmative the question whether inter-govern- 
mental negotiations should be initiated to formulate, 
negotiate and adopt the Code. The pace of negotia- 
tions intensified during the second phase, with the 
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establishment by the Nairobi Conference in 1976 of 
the Inter-governmental Group of Experts-on the 
International Code of Conduct on Transfer of Tech- 
nology. The Group held six sessions between Novem- 
ber 1978 and June/July 1978. A significant part of 
the text of the draft code was agreed to by consensus 


‘ during these sessions. But many of the substantial. 


issues could not be resolved. The third phase was 


initiated with the convening by the United Nations. 
General Assembly, under the auspices of UNCTAD, 


the United Nations Conference on an International 
Code of Conduct. The first-session of the Confer- 


ence, which took place in Geneva in October/ ° 


- November. 1978, was followed by a resumed first 


General- Session (February/March 1979), a second 
session (November/December 1979) and the third 


session (April/May 1980). The resumption `of the 


third session is scheduled to take place in March/ 
April 1981). f 
The contents of the draft Code, as agreed at the 


third session of the Conference on May 6, 1980, 


consist of a preamble and ten chapters, which on the 
basis of their substance may be subdivided into four 
groups. 2, 

The first group’ contains definitions and scope of 


application (Chapter 1) and objectives and principles . 
(Chapter 2). The Code is universally applicable in ° 


scope and is addressed:to all parties to transfer of 


technology transactions (from developed-socialist and 


non-socialist — as well as from developing countries), 
and to all countries and groups of countries, irrespec- 
‘tive of their economic and political systems and their 
levels of development. 

The second group of provisions concerns the estab- 
lishment of universally applicable standards, regula- 
ting technology transactions and conduct of Parties 
tothem. They cover three areas: (a) determination 
of practices and arrangements on technology which 
are deemed to be undesirable under certain conditions 
(Chapter 4); (b) identification of responsibilities, 
obligations and rights of parties to technology trans- 
actions (Chapter 5); and (c) applicable law and 
settlement of disputes (Chapter 9). RISE 

The third type of provisions relates to the steps 
to be taken by governments to meet their-commit- 
ments to the Code. These may be classified into three 
categories: (a) National regulation of ‘Transfer of 
Technology transactions (Chapter 3); (b) provisions 


-eoncerning special treatment for developing countries 


(Chapter 6) which ‘concern only those transactions 


. in which the acquiring party is a developing country; 
-and (c) provisions concerning international co-oper- 


ation of States (Chapter 7), on a bilateral, multi- 
lateral, regional ‘or inter-regional basis, to facilitate 
the flow of technoJogy and the strengthening of the 
technological capacity of developing countries. 

The fourth group of provisions relates to the 


_application and implementation of the Code, at both 


national and international levels. The steps to be 
taken’ at the national level are defined in Chapter 3. 
The scope of its implementation at the international 
level is’ defined in Chapter 8 which establishes a 


committee on the Code within UNCTAD, to be . 


serviced by the UNCTAD Secretariat. Its functions, 


- the procedure for review of the Code, and assistance 
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by the UNCTAD Secretariat to states are spelled out 
in Chapter 8. 

The third resumed session: of the Conference, 
scheduled for March/April 1981, will be facing ;some 
of the most critical issues which have so far remained 
unsettled. They are: mandate of the review conference 
concernig the legal character of the Code; the scope 
of application of the Code concerning “parent- 
subsidiary”? relationships; regulation of restrictive 
practices; nature of the ihternational institutional 
machinery; and, provisions on applicable law and 
settlement of disputes. These issues are indeed very 
complex, difficult and sensitive. The preparatory pro- 
cess for the next session of the Conference will have’ 


to direct itself towards seeking agreeable solutions to ’ 


them. , 

THE conclusion of both these negotiations, hope- 
fully in 1981, will have paved the way for the most 
fundamental technological reform that its exchange 
has ever experienced. It may bé expected that the 
successful completion of these two initiatives ofthe 


developing countries would have laid the framework 


for new relations among countries, which would free 
the exchange of technology from some of the absurd 
restrictions — almost feudal or ‘semi-feudal in 
character. They will then facilitate the exchange. of ` 
technology within an increasingly commercial frame- 
work. It will not have removed all the obstacles. It 
will not have yet freed Prometheus, ancient equivalent 
of modern technology, from the fetters that bound 
him. It will .not have yet created the technological, 
muscle with which the developing countries could 
accelerate their technological transformation. 

There is, however, little doubt that it will be a big 
landmark on the journey of technological exchange 
on a new road. It will have created the pre-condi- 
tions necessary for removing. the most stringent 
restrictions on its exchange. In the process, it: will 
offer the promise of a vastly greater flow of techno- 
logy among nations. . 

Perhaps an order of magnitude may help here. 
By the end of this century, the countries of the Third 
World may have undertaken over 10,000 billion - 
dollars of capital formation — a real volume ‘which 
is indeed larger than the sum total of all the goods 
exported across national frontiers from the time that 
tribes began to trade till the eve of the Second World 
War. The technology content ‘of such an immense 
volume of investments is, by any standards, big and 
undoubtedly good business. For the Third World, it 
is bigger than business itself. It isthe very ‘key ‘to 
their transformation. ro 

The ground-work will have been prepared for the 
countries in the Third World to alter their laws, 
regulations and policies, and'to forge appropriate 
institutions for implementing them. From near- 
obscurity, policies on technology would begin occupy- 


‘ing the centre of the stage in development planning. 


The heavy investments with which the countries of 

the Third World are building their scientific and 

technological manpower will then have concrete 

tasks in their hands to tackle. 

There is no need to stress that a restructuring of 
(Continued from page 23) 
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Three Decades 
of a 
“ Constitutional 
Experience 


V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


Teete years of Constitutional cxperience is a good 

occasion to appraise the achievements and re- 
-write the portions where distortions have marred the 
zigzag march towards the goal, because a new gene- 
ration has been through bud and bloom and has a 
political right to govern itself through its own 
Constitution. 


Dr Ambedkar, whose wisdom was equal to that 


of lawyer and statesman combined, observed: ‘‘The 
law must conform to the facts or so much the worse 
for the law. When all formalism is stripped away, 

` the bare question is, what authority commands the 
residual loyalty of the citizen.” 

Our Constitution is amendable as often as needed 
and the highbrow view against too frequent changes, 

. even if deemed necessitous, is a plea for the old 
order. The battle, let us be blunt, is between law 
made to millionaires’ pleasure and justice made to 
people’s measure. On whose side is the bar? 

There can be no life without law but the two must 
run close to each other and sustain and nourish each 
other. Harrowing Indian conditions must be trans- 
formed to make the life of the millions bearable 
through effective socio-economic strategies and 
administrative techniques. THe legal system must also 
be so overhauled as to create faith and hope in the 
common people that through the legal process and 
without resort to extra-legal or illegal procedures they 
can: get a fair deal in terms of social justice. It is 
not my purpose to go into the issues of economic 


This contribution consists of extensive excerpts from 
Justice Krishna Iyer’s inaugural address at the National 
Seminar on Three Decades of Constitutional Experience 
held under the auspices of the Bar Council of India 

Trust in New Delhi (January 23-25, 1981). ` 
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discontent and social maladjusiment in depth, al- 
though they serve to inform the perspective planning 
of the future judicial, legislative and executive struc- 
tures. There is, of course, the better side to the 
national balance-sheet, a new awakening among the 
people which is Indian, progressive and modern, but 
yet tantalising and ineffectual. A correctional ap- 
proach, critica] appraisal and creative orientation 
prompt me to expose current drawbacks and empha- 
sise the urgency of radicalisation regardless of labels 
— revolutionary labels are often myths. ‘Marxism’ is 
itself used as the opium of the masses by some obs- 
treperous sectors of bourgeois politickers. 

The imperatives of Indian Independence inspired 
our founding fathers to fashion a socio-economic 
revolution impressed with human values and egalita- 
tian ethos implicit in the Constitution. The major 
instrumentalities created by our National Charter — 
the dynamic processes and directive principles organi- 
sed by it and the great right and participative pers- 
pective engraved therein — these are designed to 
make a new history and destiny for the nation, a 
new economic order and material base for the 
people’s happiness within a federal, parliamentary 
frame-work. The paramount but urgent goal of the 
Constitution was forcefully expressed by Nehru in the 
Assembly is to free India through a new Constitution, 
to feed the starving people, and to clothe the naked 
masses and to give every Indian the fullest opportu- 
nity to develop himself according to his capacity.”’ 

The Preamble which speaks of justice, especially 
economic justice, Part IV which, in Article 38, directs 
the State to promote a just social order, and Part II} 
which guarantees a humanist egalite, not as a petrified 
or pedantic formula of legal pundits but as a project 
for abolition of inequalities and promotion of equalisa- 
tion through the law, constitute the spiritual essence of 
the Constitution. Have we, through 30 long years, 
filled the bill or betrayed the behest? 

Every Constitution has a basic structure. indelible 
profile and essential life-style. Likewise, the consti- 
tutional processes of each country are engineered by 
a methodology in keeping with the fundamental 
Principles of governance. In Kesavananda Bharathi’s 
case, a considerable Constitution Bench, in a thous- 
and conflicting pages, by a strange majority, did 
decide the obvious, namely, that a basic structure or 
basic features inhere in our Constitution. Whether 
such a core or quintessence is amendable is a different 
question. When hyper-activity of erudition plays 
upon a proposition, the obvious blurs into the 
obscure. And Bharathi has suffered this pathology 
and ‘basic structure’ has become a boneless wonder 
of versatile genius. The lawyers are delighted to have 
now a new weapon, the State is dismayed not know- 
ing where the mystery begins, or ends, and the court, 
with the inscrutable face of the sphinx, is disposed to 
decide case by case, since Biblically, enough into the 
day is the evil thereof. š 

The legislature makes but a fraction of the 
radical legislations needed now to free the people 
from fear, poverty and discrimination. And if it 
enacts such laws they are poorly implemented; some- 
times not even notified! (The Left rulers of Kerala 
have not even brought into force a long-ago law to 
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help Adivasis cheated of their lands). And look at 
land reforms, urban ceiling law and civil rights legis- 
lation lying in suspended animation! To cap it all, 
when an enactment or rule, which, in half-hearted 
mood, seeks to touch the rich, is made, a thousand 
writ proceedings. interim orders freezing the law and 
hearings years after, when victory or defeat means 
retreat for social justice. 

Lawyers and judges and erudite jurists and polemi- 
‘cal politicians have forgotten, in actual life, the sad 
fact that Development — the quality of life — is 
making headway steadily backwards, and two GNPs 
clash over the decades, namely, Gross National Pro- 
duct (GNP) and Growing National Poverty. This 
taises a fundamental issue for the people of India: 
Who owns and Controls Bharat-India (Public) 
Untimited or India (Private) Limited? 

The only basic structure of Indian society is the 
omnipresent poverty, the rising cost of living, and the 
fall in the cost of life, what with police shootings, 
prison tortures, road and river tragedies, crime and 
violence, sickness and squalor. Human rights, con- 
stitutionally guaranteed, have less value today than 
when the Constitution began, even as the Indian 
rupee today has less purchasing power than when 
India became free. 

The economic facet of democracy is socialism, as 
Laski has emphasised, and socialism is economic 
humanism. Sovereign Republic meant that the 
plenary power of disposal of the material resources 
of the nation belonged to its people, not to any trans- 
national power; economic or political, and any 
government that negotiates our economic power over 
national resources in favour of a foreign agency 
betrays the Constitution. Likewise, secularism has 
its bleeding meaning, our sombre memory going back 
to the communal carnage of the time when Indepen- 
dence was won. Every citizen is free to hold any reli- 
gious belief or anti-religious attitude in our country, 
even bewildering, blood-thirsty plurality of religions 
of godmen and anti-God cultists, but the State holds 
itself religion-free. Again, the Indian Republic is 
democratic, not anarchic, nor autarchic. The bhakti 
of a billion Indians cannot, so long as this Constitu- 
tion lasts, convert Bharat into a Hindu republic or 
dynastic rule. Above all, our country is a democracy 
which obviously implies supremacy of the people, 


and that is why our Constitution itself is not imposed , 


by any outside power or elite group. “We, the people 
of India” — the first five revolutionary words — by 
their Resolve enacted the Paramount Law. From 
this founding creed we must measure our success 
during the decades of Constitutional life.. Ours is 
more than a Welfare State; it is a Social Justice State, 
and between the two there is a difference. These are 
the basic features of the Constitution below the line 
of judicial vision. . 

In requires no expert economist or top scientist or 
great planner to demonstrate the staggering progress 


` „achieved by India 1981 as compared to India 1947. 


In the field of distribution of goods and services 
essential to the life of the community also, strides 
have been made. On the whole, Articles 37, 38 and 
39 of the Constitution have enabled the State to 
direct its policy towards a socialistic pattern of 
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society — nationalisation of economic activities, ex- 

pansion of the public sector, holding in leash the 

private corporate sector and feudal forces in land. 
have also been achieved through appropriate legal 

technology. Modernisation of the economy and up- 

gradation of the quality of human life, elimination of 

social evils, -and elevation of cultural values, have 

also been achieved on account of a positive direction 

in the implementation of thé Preambular promise in 

the Constitution. 

Nevertheless, with all our boasts and all our hopes, 
fidelity to truth forces us to agree that the-journey is: 
long before we can attest the validity of the impor- 
tant adjectives to our Republic, namely, sovereign, 
socialist, democratic and secular. The alienation 
of social justice from judicial justice makes Law an . 
oppressor rather than deliverer of the people. The 
arrogance of power, the corruption in public life, the 
failure of human values, the enthronement of incom- 
petence, the genufiecting universality of bhakti before 
Authority, forsaking duty to the country, and the 
pervasive fear of the civil services by the people, of 
the politicians by the civil services, and so on 
makes ours a Republic of contradiction. 

Linguistic autonomy, as an aid to unity, menaces 
our nationhood. Cultural diversity as a factor of in- 
tegrity rebounds as a disruptive. boomerang. Reserva- 
tion, of position for backward sections of society 
functionally fulfils the reverse by perpetuating caste 
and communal militancy. Why is our socialist prac- 
tice so unsocial? Why. is Law India bonded labour of 
an elite class? Why are the three major instrument- ` 
alities — Executive, Judicature and Legislature — 
working at cross-purposes or cracking up as incom- 
petent tools and technologies to tackle the great pro- 
blems of nation-building at a time when the people 
are seething with discontent and breaking out of the 
bonds of the old and the world itself is in turbulence 
chafing at the chains which hold it enslaved? In 
India, the confrontation between the proprietarist 
and the proletariat is assuming uncontrollable propor- 
tions, and all the parties are playing the bourgeois 
game whether with or without Marxist and socialist 
labels. 

Doring our unfree days Gandhiji told the British 
that good government was no substitute for self- 
government. Now Indians realise that self-govern- 
ment is no guarantee of good government. We must 
integrate the two. Nehru long'ago said: ‘‘Our final 
aim can only be a classless society with equal econo- 
mic justice and opportunity to all, a society organised 
on a planned basis for the raising of mankind to 
higher materiai and cultural level...Everything that 
comes in the way will have to be removed, gently if 
possible, forcibly if necessary. And there seems to be 
little doubt that coercion will often be necessary.” 

The Constitution sets out the directive principles 
fundamental to the governance of the country and 
spells out “a social order in which justicé, social, 
economic and political, shall inform all the institutions 
of national life.” Our national mind should not be 
split on this goal. If there is broad consensus on this, 
the demanding tasks of the day are dynamic legisla- 
tive action, purposeful judicial reform, and sensitive « 
administrative streamlining so as to transform our. 
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conditions of socio-economic life and other human 


values. Much of our substantive and processual law, 
legislative system and executive edifice are designed 
for nineteenth century Indian conditions, and hold 
down, not being charged with the mission af urgent 
national progress. 

The growing gap between law and life is dangerous 
to both, and we have little time to lose if we are at 
all to arrest the snowballing movement of violence, 
lawlessness, disintegration and disregard for disci- 
pline. Where violence begins, democracy dwindles, 
for its foundation is the peaceful coexistence of ‘the 
people on an equal footing and the governance of the 
country by representatives chosen fearlessly and 
periodically, by the adult population. 

Because we have temporized with the Constitution 
too long, grave mistrust of the judicial, legislative 
and executive wings has possessed the masses. And 
violence catches fire on any issue easily. The broad 
blame must fall on’all the parties from Kerala to 
Kashmir. You may shoot-at-sight a Naxalite, what- 
ever that may mean; but the dead have voice and 
multiply among the living. The economics of poli- 
tics is not silenced by police tactics. 

Our secularism, despite Gandhiji’s martyrdom, and 
Nehru’s socialism, is at a low ebb and the high tide 
of casteism never seems to recede. Elections inflame 
communalism; politics panders to caste which is the 
largest lethal party; reservation in education and 
employment intended for elimination of historic 
inequalities is polluted by the politics of power as 
to perpetuate militant caste mentality. More than 
all, among Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims, communal 
violence has become a way of life. The Indian parlia- 
mentary system has, fora mess of electoral pottage, 
exacerbated religious, ethnic and caste differences, 
and ‘classless’ parties sleep comfortably on coali- 
tion beds with communal parties — boneless ideo- 
logical wonders indeed! The truth is that we have 
just enough religion to make us hate, but not enough 
to make us love one another. Our major task is to 
homogenise the nation in terms of humanism by bold 
Government measures which encourage blood trans- 
- fusion among castes and communities differentiated 
by religion and by a cultural revolution which will 


wipe out even the memory of caste and community. - : 


Despite the Supreme Court insisting that back- 
wardness cannot be identified and equated with caste 
or community as such, our governmental policies in 
the field of reservation in education and employment 
reek with thinly veneered communalism. While re- 
servation for backward classes is a facet of equalisa- 
tion and of social justice, immortality to the privilege 
of ‘backwardness’ casteified as it is these days, is a 
surrender of secularism to the goddess of com- 
munalism. 

Commuual conflicts, caste battles, Harijan baiting 
and Adivasi extermination are a denial of social 
democracy and, in most cases, of economic demo- 
cracy too. In his address to the Constituent Assembly, 
Dr. Ambedkar had emphasised that we were walking 
into a world of contradictions by accepting political 
democracy but denying social and economic demo- 
cracy to large chunks of the Indian community. He 
had warned against what is happening now, but we 
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did not heed then and pay the penalty now. Thirty 
years of Constitutional experience, alas, proves how 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, with all 
Constitutional clauses and governmental directions, 
remain suppressed as bonded labour or are born into 
the meanest types of employment. Economic demo- 
cracy to extinguish social democracy is a pseudo- 
constitutional device to deaden Harijan habilitation. 
One man, one value, has ‘miles to go’, Parts III and 
IV notwithstanding. 

On the credit side of the balance-sheet we must 
mention that Article 39A gives Constitutional status 
to free legal services to the poor and envisions the 
the prospect of inequality in access to justice being 
abolished. But as in other matters these mandates 
should not shine as rhetorical legalistics draincd of 
real-life effectiveness. Likewise, the Civil Rights Act 
of 1976 goes a long way to eradicate the sub-human 
handicaps suffered by Harijans but with a minor hitch 
that nobody enforces it. Article 43 A also is forward- 
looking in that it provides for participation of labour 
in management. But when? And though our Republic 
is socialist, even organised. labour often plays capi- 
talism from the working class end! 

Women are unequal sections of Indian humanity, 
both because of religion and of inherited cultural 
suppression. The Constitution has provided for the 
amelioration of their lot; it is true that equal wages 
for men and women is legislatively guaranteed. It is 
also true that dowry which is a besetting sin against 
womankind — like bride-burning — has been banned 
by law. Land reforms, penal laws against economic 
offenders, and a host of social welfare statutes 
decorates the book innocently. But the social reality 
makes many of these provisions a Constitutional joke, 
legislative farce and implementational futility. 

Any social scientist objectively researching into the 
facts of life will discover that the whole system, 
embracing the legislative, juricative and executive 
limbs, is poised against the people, and the formal 
fulfilment of Constitutional promises does not atte- 
nuate the blood, toil, tears and sweat of the agrestic 
numbers and the urban miserables who constitute the 
majority. 

At the root of the Indian Constitutional failure js 
the alliance between money power ard political 
power and the formation of a new political-economic 
mafia operating in invidious ways. Third World 
countries are more vulnerable and India, as Gunnar 
Myrdal has brought out in his Asian Drama is a 
classic instance of the tendency of power to be 
currupt. My submission that, fora long holiday let 
our friends in public life refresh themselves with 
national reconstruction, patriotism, epitomised in the 
Constitution as Justice — Social, Economic and 
Political. 

The Indian Republic is a social justice state, much 
more than a welfare state. The right to justice be- 
longs to every citizen, the right to equal treatment by 
the state belongs to the basic part of the Constitution. 
Indeed, Parts III and IV, viewed in the perspective 
of the Preamble, underscore social justice as the 
warp and woof of the constitutional order. The 
Directive Principles Jurisprudence inspired by our 
Constitution has been jettisoned by the justices tight 
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from the start. The law lords of Independent India 
are not Fabian socialists or human rights crusaders 
but British-Indian Judiciary with more powers. 
Article 37 obligates the state to implement the Direc- 
tive Principles as paramount in the governance of 
the country. Necessarily, the court, which is not 
an alien to the Republic and is part of the power 
structure under the Constitution, is bound by this 
Directive in its interpretative functions. The Judiciary 
must realise that the Constitution of India is not a 
legal parchment but a charter for révolution. For, it 
embodies the fighting faith and radical creed of the 
people of India as implicit in the struggle for free- 
dom. The Father of the Nation, who led the battle 
for liberation, emphasised the basic human rights 
which find a place in Parts III and IV. These values, 
regardless of the parts in which they appear, have 
equal eminence and compulsive force, as a pulsating 
reality of social and economic justice. However, 
through legalistic, inert interpretation of the Consti- 
‘tution, we have made it a document of laissez faire 
era. The Bench and the Bar were not sufficiently 
bothered about “We. the People”. - : 

It isa bizarre footnote thought in retrospect that 
by a kink of interpretative genius and invalidating 
writ the court is being approached as the sanctuary 
of the status quo. When A.K. Gopalan, a Commu- 
nist, was put behind bars, the Court eruditely upheld 
the deprivation. When R.C. Cooper was bitter about 
nationalisation of banks a larger Bench gave him 
rightful relief by reversing Gopalan’s case, of course, 
with sound Constitutional scholarship. When land- 
lords and princes, mill magnates and others of their 
ilk have been affected the Court has done justice. 
When Part IV openly takes sides with the weaker 
sections, the Supreme Court weakens its potency by 
_ making Part III dominant. The tragic irony of Indian 
penury is that in our sick society of desperate inequa- 
lity, the “Judges, by a borrowed Constitutional doct- 
tine, reduced this militant mandate into a pulp 
declaration by arguing themselves into the conclusion 
that equality before the law merely meant a platitu- 
dinous proposition that among equals there shall be 
equality. By this simple device, all unequals — the 
vast numbers who hunger for equality — were put out 
of the pale of the disturbing doctrine of quality cover- 
ed by Articles 14 to 16. So law can make all pariahs 
equal to some pariahs but no pariah equal to any 
prince! Legal equality is thus distanced from social 
justice, as justices have expounded. 

It has often been complained that there have been 
too many amendments’ to the Indian Constitution. 
But_an incisive study reveals that many of them, 
right from the first, have been compelled by a con- 
servative interpretation adopted by the higher judi- 
ciary contrary to the basic intendment expressed 
emphatically in the Preamble itself. Tens of thou- 
sands of writ petitions are filed immediately upon a 
legislation touching the pockets of the rich is enacted. 
and whatever the ultimate result, injunctions and 
stays and suspensions of law and orders are’ sought 
and sometimes got from the court. Years pass and 
whatever the upshot, social justice suffers; a trauma. 
It has often been said by defenders ‘of the faith’ that 
judges have not stood in the way of progressive 
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legislation. Of course, if ten years of stay of ai 


‘immediately needed statute means no social cost, I 


have no answer. Otherwise, only a comprehensive 
national research team can bring to light what the 
Judiciary has to answer for before the country. 

A hesitant note of caution about competitive 
claims of judicia! and parliamentary supremacy may 
put things in perspective. There is a smal] but bitter 
group in our legislatures and public life which belie- - 
ves that the Constitutional amondments are just 
gimmicks and no radical change in the economy is 
in the offing even after all this. They argue that 
Golaknath and Cooper and Kesavananda are a con- 
venient alibi of the administration before the bar of 
the people, and the Supreme Court, partly a willing 
scapegoat. They point to the failure of Parliament 
to bring about social justice or even to democratise. 
the wooden bureaucracy during three decades when 
no legal impediment of unconstitutionality blocked its 
path. 

There is truth in this charge. Moreover, there is an 
element of escapism and illusionism in this anti- 
judicature stance of the politicians, as if India would 
be transformed into a socialistic society by Parlia- | 
ment and the cabinet if judges did not exercise veto. 
This attitude misleads the public and hides from it 
the viral cause and its cure. After all, even the fail- 
ures of the judicial personnel are partly due to poor 
judgement of the top executive vested with the power 
to appoint judges. Nor can the people absolve them- 
selves from: blame for the poor performance of legis- 
latures because they, in their anguish, ignorance and 
negative allergy, elected representatives who have 
neither the know-how nor the anxiety to enact laws 
of socio-economic changes in areas where the courts 
did not come in the way. j 

The truth is that few centres of power have striven 
for social justice on the legislative and administrative 
planes. Not that, in this regard, the court’s perform- 
ance has been inspiring — generally, this has been 
the lot of many countries. In India, in some areas, 
the court has upheld civil liberty where the legisla- 
ture and the executive had curbed it and labour has - 
had a fair judicial. deal during the days of a certain 
Chief Justice. Nor is peaceful revolution round the ' 
corner, even if the Supreme Court is out of the way, 
unless structural and processual changes in the appa- 
ratus of the executive, the judiciary and the legisla- 
ture are made and the mentality and technology of 
the men working them radicalised. 

I must state that the juciciary in India has ren- 
dered signal service to the cause of social justice and 
human rights, rebelling againt bureacratic brutality 
and legislative lethargy. Prison justice, new vistas of 
natural justice, juvenile justice, freedom of movement 
and the right to counsel for sentences, a la Maneka - 
Gandhi, In re Hoskot and Sunil Batra, Gill’s case and 
Bharat Petroleum, the L.I.C. cases and a great series 
of landmark decisions have made the Supreme Court 
the sentinel of the people’s rights, in a sense far more . 
es than in the United States and the United King- 

om. ` 

However, the Independence of the J udiciary is 
currently a great controversy, notwithstanding the/ 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Why “Smal? . 
Doesn't 
Always Click 


VIMAL 
BALASUBRAHMANYAN 
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c gua’ is beautiful — provided 

it’s reliable. But ‘small’ often 
has a tendency to take consumers 
for one big ride. 

A recent study I did for the 
consumer forum of a women’s 
magazine on trends in detergent 
manufacture threw up disconcert- 
ing evidence of how the small 
manufacturer unnecessarily brings 
.a bad name to the very concept 
that small industry can hold its 
own against the giants in its field. 
This is particularly true of con- 
sumer products which are perfectly 
feasible to make and market . with 
ordinary expertise and modest re- 

. sources. If they fail to click it is 
simply because of a lack of com- 
mitment to certain commonsense 
values. 

A large number of educated 
unemployed.have begun to take 
to detergent manufacture because 
it needs only modest investment, 
no special machinery, nor does it 
call for very specialised technical 
know-how. Whether those who go 
in for detergent/cleaning powder 
making and selling have a clear 
idea how to go about it is highly 
doubtful as is evident from the 
following examples. , 

Four young commerce graduates 
in their early twenties, after failing 
to get jobs for five years, decided 
to make and sell a cleaning 
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power. One of them has a little 
knowledge of things chemical and 
has read up a certain amount. 
Their place of work is a room in 
a friend’s house. They buy raw 
materials from the wholesale mar- 
ket; mix these in what they consi- 
der is the right proportion, and 
make one-kg polythene packs 
which they sell from door to door. 
‘By chance they had met a person 
whom they describe as an ‘ex- 
‘chemist’ from a reputed manufac- 
turer’s unit. This ‘guru’ gave them 
a hint regarding the addition of 


-one more ingredient which im- 


proved the performance of their 
product, giving it a piquancy 
which it earlier lacked. 

They claim a sale of 50 packs 
a day at Rs. 4 per kg which is 
roughly half the price of the brand 
leader. Their profit margin is 
about 80 paise per kg. 

Their enthusiasm regarding 
their venture is touching but their 
tremendous confidence that it will 
succeed seems highly unjustified. 
Their only selling point is a not 
very convincing reference to the 
‘ex-chemist’. Apparently they 
think they can achieve continued 
sales on the strength of this single 
criterion and genuinely believe 
that all they have to do is to get a 
registration number, which will 
entitle them to give their product 
a brand name, and after that they 
can sit back and effortlessly earn 
Rs 1,000 a month each. 

In fact when I asked them what 
brand name they had chosen, they 
said ‘Fame’ and seemed quite 
pleased with it. Their theory is 
that if it sounds a little like the 
leading brand name, but not quite, 
that’s good enough’ to overcome 
the brand loyalty of a large sec- 
tion of consumers. Their naivete 
is all the more sad to encounter 
considering the gimmicks and 
‘unique selling points’ the big 
manufacturers are thinking up al! 
the time. 

The second example is of a few 
chemical engineering graduates 
who have taken a bank loan and 
started manufacture of a cleaning 
fluid which they claim not only 
works out inexpensive but is 
actually better than anything avail- 
able in the shops. Fhe person who 
is doing the door-to-door selling 
is a high-powered salesman whose 
technical knowledge is evident. 


One up....and more to follow 


There’s the story of the American 
tycoon who owned half-a-dozen 
units making and marketing half-a- 
dozen different brands of detergents. 
The advertising account of each was 
handled by a different agency and to 
keep all of them on their toes the 
tycoon used to periodically harangue 
each for not doing better than the 
other five. Fortunately this is not yet 
the case in India, But the big manu- 
facturers here too have to rack their 
brains and think of gimmicks that 
put them one up over the others. 
The commonest is the offer of a dis- 
count with a large pack or a free gift 
ofa stainless steel or plastic item. 
However, consumers like viruses 
develop immunity with prolonged ex- 
posure and so, newer selling points 
have to be dreamed up. 


An established cleaning power 
which earlier claimed a unique foam- 
ing action some time ago announced 
a property by which it not only 
cleans bright but leaves behind a 
perfume. A big drugs house has 
introduced a cleaning agent which 
will wash utensils as well as clothes. 
The claim that a detergent washes 
whiter than white is no longer 
enough. One detergent sells the fact 
that it is spray dried — an expression 
one has grown to associate with 
milk power, How a spray dried 
cleaner cleans better than the best 
remains unexplained. — V.B. 





When I pointed out that the bottle 
he was trying to sell me had a 
cracked cap and that slipshod 
packaging wasn’t going to give 
his product a very good image, he 
airily dismissed it as unimportant. 

The fact that consumers want 
Sealed, tamper-proof packaging, 
especially of a product that could 
simply be diluted with tap water, 
is something that has not even 
struck him. 

And despite his aggressive 
demonstration, few of his custo- 
mers are likely make repeat buys. 
He claims that the stuff is non- 
corrosive but it is seen to make 
holes in the cloth utilised to apply 
it. It makes the finger-tips numb 
after a while. This stains on which 
itis applied come off more by 
hard, forceful rubbing than by 
chemical action. 

The fact is that the making of 
a good detergent or washing 
powder is not ali that difficult. A 
wholesale shop in Calcutta has a 
printed list of about 8 or 10 ingre- 
dients with the correct proportions 
marked alongside and a large 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Defects in Land Reform 
Administration 
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“Effective enforcement rather than reform legis- 
lation, however well drawn, makes the difference 
between reform in being and reform on paper ... 
No matter how ripe a country may be for agrarian 
reform, if does not follow that an agrarian reform 
then occurs. Nor does enactment of a reform 
always meet popular aspirations in terms of social 
‘justice and better distribution of rights and 
opportunities among the landless”, 

Wolf Lade jinsky 


Mec of human history is the history of relationship 
of man to land and of changes of this relation- 
ship through the ages. Man depends on land for his 
very existence. A man’s sense of well-being and his 
very outlook of life are influenced by the land he 
holds. The latter relates to his rights and obligations 
in relation to his piece of land. The question of tenure 


~ status is not simply a matter of income or of degree 


of poverty, it is also a matter of human dignity and 
the realisation of the right to enjoy the fruits of one’s 
toil and the right to.exercise one’s own will in regard 
to what is one’s own. There is nothing like having a 
space on the earth, however small it may be, that one’ 
can call his own, to provide to the tiller of the land 
and his family a sense of security and dignity and an 
inducement to improve production and land-use 
practices. Control of land tenure by the Government 
can be an immediate and effective instrument of land 
planning. The form of land tenure has a direct bear- 
ing on the distribution, accumulation and improve- 
ment of a nation’s wealth, particularly in a country 
like India where agriculture is the basis of the 
national economy and the pursuit of the majority of 


the people. The people’s sentiment for land, there-. 


fore, should always be uppermost in the minds of 
policy-makers. ; 

Used in the wider sense, land reform is a package 
of measures to' eliminate obstacles to economic and 
social development arising out of defects in the 
agrarian’ structure.’ It covers the entire gamut of 
agrarian society and the objective set forth is the 


restructuring of agrarian society in all aspects of 


_ development. The new strategy in agriculture adopted 


in recent years has highlighted the urgency of struc- 
tural changes which are capable of being brought 
about by land reforms. In India 70 per cent of the 
population depend on agriculture for their livelihood. 
Of this a large percentage is made up of the poorest 
sections ‘consisting of the majority of Scheduled 
Castes and .Tribes who are below the poverty line. 
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The primary purpose of economic growth should be 
to ensure the improvement of the conditions of these | 
sections of the rural population. . 

The skewed nature of development and the manner 
of distribution of whatever economic development 
has bestowed have further distorted the already com- 
plicated situation in the, countryside. This has gone 
contrary to the objectives of land reforms. A growth- 
process that benefits the wealthiest minority and 
maintains or even increases the disparity between 
classes of population is not development. This change 
of attitude towards the concept of development has 
led to redefinition of the whole purpose of develop- 


. ment. The purpose is not to develop things but to 


develop man. ‘Any process of growth that does not 
lead to the fulfilment of basic human needs — or 
even worse, disrupts them — is a travesty of the idea 
of development’’.? This brings us to the area where 
the issues involved in land reforms are to be properly 
analysed. New social and political pressures are emer- 
ging in the rural areas, and this has sharpened the 
focus on the urgency of implementation of land re- 
form measures. 

The land system prevailing in India before Inde- 
pendence allowed the exploitation of the actual 
tillers of the soil by the top decile of rich land-owners. 
This was more so in the case of permanently settled 
areas of Bengal. Bengal was the first considerable 
province to come under British administration. 
Zamindars and revenue-farmers, more or less here- 
ditary, were found in. existence, and quite naturally 
they were made use of by the British administration. 
Inso doing, the British administration attributed a 
Proprietary interest for the first time. The British 
administration made their position definitely heredi- 
tary by recognising them as proprietors. Whether 
this was a deliberate policy or just in recognition of 
aright as the British understood it can be debated, 
but whatever the policy might have been, the zamin- 
dars were elevated to the rank of landlords over the 
land in respect of which they were merely responsible 
for revenue collection. ‘The inevitable result was a 
substantial diminution of the rights of raiyats (culti- 
vators). The Rent Act and the Bengal Tenancy Act 
were enacted by the British Government to make 
provisions to ensure security to the tenants. 

In course of time all these exercises were found to 
be inadequate to cope with the problem. The Bengal 


‘Land Revenue Commission (Floud Commission) 


undertook detailed investigation of the agrarian struc- 
ture and suggested changes in the land tenure system?. 
Some of the major recommendations. of the Floud 
Commission were incorporated in the laws enforced: 
in the post-Independence period. In the pre-Indepen- 
dence period, agrarian society by and large remained 
a stronghold of semi-feudal landlordism marked 
by bondages of usury, conditions of serfdom of 
insecure tenants, rack-renting and appalling 
poverty of the great mass of the rural population. 
During the initial stage of post-Independence land 
reforms, thé first and foremost concern of the legisla- 
tors and political leaders was the abolition of the. 
intermediary system and imposition of ceiling on 
land holdings. Certain amendments to tenancy laws 
then in existence were carried out along with the 
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legislation for abolition of intermediaries, extending 
the scope of protection to the tenants of ex-interme- 
diaries. 

In West Bengal the State Legislature passed the 
West Bengal Estates Acquisition Act, 1953, which 
was quickly followed by the West Bengal Land 
Reforms Act, 1955. At the initial stage these two 
Acts formed the basis of the land reforms pro- 
gramme of the Government of West Bengal. 

While the Constitution guarantees fundamental 
rights it also enjoins a duty on the state to secure 
that the operation of the legal system ensures that 
opportunities for securing justice are not denied to 
any citizen by reason of economic or other disabili- 
ties. It also provides that the state shall try to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people by securing and 
protecting a social order in which justice, social, 
economic and political shall inform all the institutions 
of national life. It also provides that ownership and 
control of the material resources of the community 
shall be so distributed as best to subserve the common 
good. The land reforms statutes were expected to be 
given protection by incorporating those in the Ninth 
Schedule. 

Land Reform is a vast subject. There are legal, 
economic, social, and also administrative aspects. All 
these are to be taken into account while dealing with 
land reforms, whether it is at the stage of policy 
formulation or at the stage of legislation or at the 
ultimate stage of implementation. All the aspects 
mentioned above may not be given equal stress during 
all stages of land reforms; and yet, taking land reforms 
as a whole, a balanced approach emerges only when 
due care is taken to formulate policies with an eye to 
the ultimate realisation of those policies through 
successful implementation of the reform measures. 
This is what is conspicuous by its absence in the case 
of land reforms in India. While framing policies of 
land reforms during all these years after Independence, 
no proper account was taken of the administrative 
machinery that was expected to carry through those 
policies to the ultimate stage of delivering the goods 
to the prospective beneficiaries of the reforms. Agra- 
rian tensions build up only when the large majority 
of the rural poor and landless agricultural labourers 
continue to be deprived of their due, when they see 
the big and absentee landlords enjoying the usufructs 
of their toil, when the implementation of land reforms 
does not match the people’s demands. These can be 
removed by implementing land reform measures with 
honesty, sincerity and speed. Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi put it very succinctly in the following words: 
“These are not matters of any textbook socialism or 
theoretical egalitarianism. They are inescapable com- 
pulsions of the nation’s political and economic life 
which no Government, whatever its complexion, can 
ignore, much less thwart. Land reform is the most 
crucial test which our political system must pass in 
order to survive.” 

In Report No. I dated November 9, 1978, of the 
Committee on Land Reforms published in 1978 by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation (known as 
the Raj Krishna Committee) an eight-fold recommend- 
ation has been made for Constitutional protection for 
land reforms laws and setting up of machinery for 
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quick disposal of land reforms cases. The recom- 
mendations are: 

(a), All land reforms Acts passed by the States, 
assented to by the President but not yet included in 
the Ninth Schedule, and all land reforms laws to be 
enacted in future and assented to by the President, 
should be automatically presented by the Central 
Government to Parliament for inclusion in the Ninth 
Schedule. (b) The Central Government should imme- 
diately move Parliament to delete the explanation 
under the Ninth Schedule with retrospective effect. 
(c) The State Governments should be moved to ex- 
pand High Court Benches and request the Chief 
Justices to name one or two or more judges to deal 
exclusively with and dispose of all pending land re- 
form cases within a stipulated period. (d) The num- 
ber of Judges in High Courts where the pendency of 
land reforms cases is heavy should be suitably in- 
creased. (e) Land Reform laws of the States should 
be immediately amended to provide that all land re- 
form cases shall be dealt with by revenue function- 
aries alone below the High Court level. (f) The 
revenue machinery dealing with land reform cases 
should be suitably expanded to clear all pending 
cases. Efforts should be. made to expedite the dis- 
posal of selected categories of land reform cases by 
organising camp courts. (g) The revenue authorities 
of all States should establish a time-bound programme- 
for the disposal of land reform cases. (h) Only 
one appeal and one revision should be allowed 
against the decision of the revenue authorities in land 
reform cases. 

The Constitution of India and the property laws, 
of which Land Reforms Laws form a stream, are 
heavily loaded in favour of the big and influential 
landlords; and a large number of insecure tenants and 
share-croppers are left to themselves to defend their 
position against these landlords. Maintenance of law 
and order always gets priority over the observance 
of the Jand reform laws whenever there is any con- 
flicting demand on the attention of the State adminis- 
trative machinery. Land Reform laws are given the 
go-by if the State machinery is posed with a problem 
where implementation of land reforms is impeded by 
vested interests. They shout about the failure of law 
and order whenever there is an honest attempt to 
implement land reforms. When the genesis of the pro- 
blem is land hunger and inequitable distribution of 
land, remedy is sought through strong-arm methods 
against the prospective beneficiaries of land reform 
measures! The State machinery is not blamed if a 
large number of poor sufferers are deprived of rights 
guaranteed to them by the State through statutes, but 
whenever the poor try to assert themselves to demand 
their rights, of which they have been illegally deprived 
by the rich and vested interests, the latter raise a hue 
and cry in the name of breakdown of law and order. 
And almost invariably the State administration inter- 
venes to appease the vocal elements. It is more afraid 
of them and hence its anxiety to maintain peace in 
order to earn a certificate for ‘stability’ and ‘fairness’. 
Basically this is a question of attitude of the adminis- 
tration and the State Government, and unless the 
attitude is reoriented in favour of the poor, the depri- 
ved and the downtrodden in the rural areas, no 
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_amount of policy decisions or laws would be of any 


help4. 
One of the major causes for failure in implementa- 


_ tion of land reform measures is the non-involvement 


of the landless agricultural labourers, the insecure 
tenants and the share croppers in the process. Taken 
together they form the majority of the rural popula- 
tion; yet they.are unorganised and heavily dependent 
on the landlords and the village money-lenders, speci- 
ally during the lean season, leading to escalating in- 
debtedness. The rural poor have no organisation 
worth the name.5 Hence, there is no ‘pressure from 
below’. Gunnar Myrdal has rightly observed: 
“Fundamental reforms that will break stagnation in 
rural India must be sustained by ‘pressure from be- 
low’. That pressure will not extended until the mas- 
ses of the people feel that things are changing and 
that they change because people themselves are deter- 
mined to change them’’.6 
For any effort on the part of the rural poor to 
derive the benefits of statutory provisions meant for 
redistributive justice there is need for effective organ- 
isational support. In addition to organisation, the 


‘insecure tenants and share-croppers, who are actual 


tillers of the soil and producers of the agricultural 
products, need economic support. Socialistic laws for 
the benefit of the rural poor, however exhaustive 
they may be, will remain meaningless show-pieces, 
unless these poor can be made economically indepen- 
dent of the landlords and of the village money- 
lenders. Since 1977 in West Bengal an experiment 
has been conducted for implementation of land re- 


Constitutional Experience 
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protection in the Constitution against their removal 
except by impeachment. That protection in extreme 
cases is insufficient, especially because of the scare of 
transfer which haunts the robed brethren. The pre- 
vious Government of a different Party had occa- 
sionally adopted the same attitude, although it look- 
ed with favour on some judges who had been 


` subjected to transfer by the previous Government. 
` Indeed, even vesting the power of transfer in the Chief 


Justice will not solve the problem of security. This 
subject of judicial transfers is a complex one. While 
misconduct and abuse of power by some judges may 
not invite impeachment but may necessitate shifting 
the judge from the sinister area, the likelihood of 
motivated transfers, even with the consent of the 
Chief Justice of India, cannot be ruled out. There- 
fore, if independence of the judiciary is to be a 
reality, the transfer power must be subjected to more 
checks and balances than now obtain. 

Far more polemical than the judicial question is 
the current controversy about the presidential alter- 
native to the parliamentary system. India’s enormous 
reservoir of political and legal intellectuals and con- 
stitutional quidnuncs has vociferously whipped up 
an exciting ‘national’ debate on a ‘critical’ issue of 
utter irrelevance to the human millions whose lot is 
tears and toil and whose flood of fury will burst the 
institutions of government and bury the leaders of 
‘public’ life the moment they become, aware of their 
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form measures through “Operation Barga” which is 
nothing but a set simplified procedure for registering 
the names of hitherto unrecorded bargadars with the 
active participation of all the bargadars and landless 
agricultural labourers of a village or a group of 


Villages’. The registration of names of bargadars and 


supply of copies of record of rights to them free of 
cost provides them with a document with which they 
can approach the nationalised commercial banks for 
institutional finance for short-term crop loan. A very 
modest beginning has already been made for making 
the nationalised banks agree to advance loans to 
bargadars.8 1] 
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collective strength and of the unspoken conspiracy of 
all extant parties in drugging and mugging the mas- 
ses with intent to share the spoils of power at all: 
levels. This issue, fought with sound and fury, is the 
newly discovered problem of the folly of our found- 
ing fathers in choosing parliamentary system for the 
country’s governance in preference to the presidential 
pattern which better suits our national genius! Indeed, 
parliament, which is expected to become the effective 
controllerate of the Executive, the dynamic policy- 
maker for the hapless people’s urgent problems, the 
activist law-making organ and the grand inquest of 
the nation, has been reduced to a pathetic, even 
bathetic instrument of expensive futility, circus 
scenes of turbulent tantrums and unprintable ex- 
changes, babels and walk-outs and sit-ins with a net 
legislative turn-out of a mountain in labour in pro- 
dusing a mouse. Even radicals, Gandhians, doyens 
and, certainly, the artists of the zero hour, stalemate 
and paralyse the business from both sides so that the 
legislature functionally stagnates at the zero hour. ` 

I have a hunch that the present controversy is not 
seriously meant but isa clever move by the power- 
hungry in office and in opposition hoping that the 
hundreds of thousands of have-nots will be taken in 
by this new scape-goat — the parliamentary system. 
My purpose js not alarmist; my foreboding is not a 
calamitous future; my desideratum is a vigorous 
patriotism to fulfil the tryst with destiny Nehru made 
on behalf of India when it awoke to Independence. 
The real issue before the nation is implementation of 
Article 38.0 
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Technological Transformation 
- (Continued from page 14) i 


international juridical relations concerning the ex-» 
change of technology among countries could at best 
only provide a helpful framework for such exchanges. 
The real change in contractual agreements among 
parties could only come. through strengthening of 
the technological capacity of the countries of the 
Third World. To this subject, UNCTABR had devoted 
considerable attention. It covers a new framework: of 
policies, laws and regulations and the establishment 
of appropriate institutional structures to implement 
them. Attention is now being focussed on working 
out in detail the steps necessary for the formulation 
of technology plans as an integral part of national 
development plans.. All these steps will create the 
conditions necessary for formulating and adopting 
appropriate strategies for the technological trans-. 
formation of developing countries. 

‘In consequence, the framework governing transfer, 
acquisition, diffusion and development of technology 
has vastly altered over the last decade. More than 30 
developing-countries have already established one or 
another type of national machinery to formulate and 
implement new laws, regulations and policies on 
technology. Together they account for over 200 
million persons or 75 per cent of the population, and 
nearly 95 per cent of the industrial output of the 
Third World. In some countries, the questions relat- 
ing to technology have already begun to be dealt 
with at the ministerial level. : 

Regional centres on transfer and development of 
technology have already been set up for the conti- 
nents of Asia, Africa and Latin America. They are 
beginning to establish close working links with 
national centres on technology, or their equivalent 
institutional arrangements. The early post-war period 
of thé open field of external investments has come to 
an end. Its place is being taken by new policies and 
structures, beginning to. make their first impact in 


‘response to the urgent need for strengthening the - 


technological capacity of the Third World. The stage 
is thus set for new initiatives. f 

These developments have altered, perhaps in a 
decisive manner, the world’s setting for technology 
exchanges. One may recall here the naive vision, pro- 
pagated by some influential persons in the fifties and 
sixties, that the sovereignty of the newly independent 
and the little countries was an obstacle to efficient 
management of the world economy. They were con- 
vinced that the great actors on the world economic 
stage, two hundred to four hundred transnational 
corporations, clad in strong steel armour and moun- 
ted on agile white chargers, would so effectively re- 
organise world economic control and management in 
the next few decades as to make these nation states 
mostly irrelevant. The advocates of “sovereignty at 
bay” are much less vocal now. The new nation states 
are still weak, and their technological dependence is 
no doubt extreme. But the practice of treating them 
as imbecile actors at-the “theatre of the absurd” is 
fading away asa fashion. They are slowly being re- 
cognised as legitimate actors on the world political 
and economic stage. 
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The idea that the developing countries’ growth is 
indissolubly linked to that of the developed countries 
had, many advocates in the past. It is enlightening to 
recall that Professor W. Arthur Lewis, in the lecture 
which he delivered in Stockholm, Sweden, in Decem- 
ber 1979, while receiving the Nobel Prize in econo- 
mics, has now begun to doubt this inevitable linkage.* 
The possibilities of independent growth of many 
developing countries, particularly the larger and more 
advanced among them which account for over 75 per 
cent of the population and certainly a much higher 
level of income of the Third World, are being seri- 
ously explored. There is little doubt that in any such 
exploration, the key role will have to be played by a 
reduction of the technological dependence of these 
countries, and a corresponding increase in their own 
technological capacity so that they could formulate 
their own strategies for their technological transfor- 


mation. That would open the prospects of the 


dynamic interpretation of inter-dependence of the 
various components of the world economy, which 
must begin to yield towards a greater accommodation 
of the Third World in the management of the world 
economy, and to lead to a more rational, a more equi- 
table and a more equal world order. This process of 
accommodation could be quite turbulent. 


Tae commercialisation of technological exchanges 
and a better appreciation of the urgency of solving 
the pressing problems of mankind are setting the 
stage for the next step forward. The lessons of the 
new experience will be distilled thoughtfully at every 
stage, laying the ground-work for taking the first 
steps towards specific action designed to decommerci- 
alise progressively the technologies transferred to 
developing countries. This idea was already put for- 
ward to the fifth session of UNCTAD in Manila in 
the Secretariat study “Towards the technological 
transformation of the developing countries” (TD 238). 
At present there are indeed so many technologies 
which are either publicly financed, owned or control- 
led, or are freely available and which are often re- 
quired by developing countries. I should not be sur- 
prised if these meet nearly 90-95 per cent of the 
technological requirements of most developing coun- 
tries, including among them even the relatively more 
advanced. And yet, their transfer is constrained 
through a complex process of packaging with other 
elements, and of private control of know-how. There 
is a helpful departure in this area. The negotia- 
tions of the Code of Conduct on Transfer of Techno- 
logy have already agreed to a provision giving 
developing countries “the freest and fullest possible 
access to technologies whose transfer is not subject 
to private decision”. More determined action could 
surely be taken in this area. New institutional mech- 
anisms and linkages will have to be established to 
implement it. . 
Nowhere is the case for such progressive decom- 


*Professor Lewis was earlier sceptical about the capacity of 


the developing countries to develop at even 4 per cent a year. 
After noting much higher growth rates that were achieved, he 
concluded: “LDC’s have demonstrated beyond doubt their 
capacity to use physical and human resources productively.” 
See his “The Slowing Down of the Engine of Growth” in the 
American Economic Review, September 1980, pp 555 to 564. 
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mercialisation of technology more pressing than in 
areas which cater to the satisfaction of critical human 
needs — for.example, pharmaceuticals, food and 
food processing, housing and building materials, 
public transport and energy supplies. The World 
Health Organisation strategy for the provision. of 
“Health for all by 2000” can hardly succeed without 
firm initiatives towards freeing technologies needed 


for improving health, nutrition, housing, travel and ` 


communication and energy inputs. In this era of 
frustration, this could revitalise the profound con- 
viction, cherished in the nineteenth century, about 
the orderly progress of mankind. 

I would like to conclude with the observation made 
by Gamani Corea, Secretary-General of UNCTAD, 
at the United Nations Conference on Science and 
Technology for Development held in Vienna. in 


` 
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AND PERFORMANCE 


Under the dynamic leadership of Smt. Indira Gandhi Prime Minister of 
India and Sardar Darbara Singh, Chief 
major strides towards progress with socio-economic justice, with particular 
reference to the weakest sections of society. 


August/September 1979. He said: 


The world is on the threshold of the most far-reaching 
change in economic, political and technological balance among 
nations. A parallel could be found in the period from’ 1870 to 
1940, when a major change in the balance among countries 
now considered developed took place, I need not recall how 
turbulent, how tortuous were those years. Small and large 
wars accompanied that process of change. The period ahead, 
when the developing countries will need to find their rightful 
place in the community of nations, poses a severe challenge to 
statesmanship. Will this be brought about in an orderly and 
wise fashion, or do we have to face an even more turbulent 
period than before? This Conference and the processes it will 
initiate will, I trust, serve the goal of an orderly transition.” ` 


The choices are severe. The test of statesmanship 
has always been to meet them in advance rather than 
have the historians debate the causes of turbulence, 
bordering on disaster. 0: ° 


PROMISES | 


Minister, Punjab has taken 


. Some Highlights of Achievements 












“Comprehensive survey carried out in all villages and towns of Punjab 

to identify individual families living below poverty line viz., having l 
annual income of Rs. 3600/- or less. Complete enumeration also made 
of handicapped persons and widowed/deserted women to be able to 
provide economic assistance. 
*Interest-free loans worth Rs. 25 crores already distributed amongst 
havenots under 55 income generating schemes. And additional Rs. 10 
crores will be distributed by March 31, 1981. . l 


*Foundation stone of Rs. 260 crores Ropar Thermal Power Project laid 
by Prime ‘Minister in December, 1980. Ist unit of 210 M.W. to be 
. commissioned by December, 1983. 


*Rs. 22 crores being spent on. the construction of Thein Dam Project 
during 1980-81. | Ai 
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Smali Does’nt Click ? 
_ (Continued from page 19) 


number of enterprising house- 
wives buy a year’s raw materials 
in bulk, mix them according to 
the instructions supplied by the 
_ Wholesaler and are very satisfied 
with their home-made product, 
They say it works out to about 
half the cost of the big brand 
names. 

Some months ago a Madras 
Doordarshan programme offered 
a similar list with instructions, 


detergent makers .because of the 
immense cost advantage combined 
with satisfactory performance., 

It is therefore obvious that 
small ventures can very easily 
make a successful go at this busi- 
ness. Why then don’t the young 
entrepreneurs approach compet- 
ently, keeping in mind the con- 
sumer’s psychology? 

The many successful small 
brands that are selling well are 
all managed by a -business com- 
munity that has the acumen to 
avoid the pitfalls which the educa- 


successful small 
manufacturers do door-to-door 
selling, but sell only through 
retail shops. The commission 
involved is incentive for the 
retailer to persuade his customers 
to give the product a try. The 


none of the 


- manufacturer is able to utilise the 


goodwill which the regulars have 
for the retailer. There is feedback 
on consumer reaction and ap- 
proval. There is excellent word- 
of-mouth publicity for the pro- 
duct that performs well. And 
without fancy advertising budgets 


it is possible to reach out to 


ted unemployed fall into with 
the buyer. 1] 


after which a good many women 
their eyes open. For example, 


have turned into do-it-yourself 


*75% ‘of Diesal allotted to Punjab and 65% of Electrical Energy being 
produced earmarked for agricultural sector. 


*Cane growers being paid Rs. 23 to Rs. 28 per quintal as compared to 
Rs. 13 to Rs. 17 last year. 


_*Cotton growers paid Rs. 450-500 per quintal compared to less than 
Rs. 400 last yéar. 


*Work on new EREN towns of Goindwal Sahib and at Ranjit Garh 
near Phillaur taken in hand. 


*32 new medium and large scale industrial units will go into production 
_ by March 1981. 20 large and medium industries will be commissioned 
during the financial year 1981-82. 


*Orders for 1200 new buses for Punjab Roadways and Pepsu Road 
Transport aay placed during 1980-81 involving a cost of Rs. 24 
crores. 


*Modernisation of 16 Punjab Roadways and 11 P.R.T.C. workshops 
undertaken to ensure better maintenance and repair of buses. 


*Construction of 10,000 houses for houseless persons in rural area 
during 1980-81 in progress, compared to only 778 such houses construc- 
ted in 3 years, 1977-79. 


*Rs. 206 crores being spent for the implementation of various schemes 
under the 25-point Socio-Economic programmes during 1980-81. 


On this auspicious occasion of 31st Anniversary of Republic Day, let us 
take a pledge to fulfil our dream of making Punjab an ideal State. 


INSERTED BY D.P.R. PUNJAB 
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AN ITALIAN COMMUNIST VIEW 


Workers 
and Alliances. 
GIORGIO NAPOLITANO | 


É has been observed — and this too is one of ‘the 
{points in the discussion that has been opened up 
within the Italian Left — that some of the distinc- 
tions which once held among social classes have 


been becoming. less sharp, with the appearance of - 


other questions, needs and social habits that different 
social strata have in common one with another, and 
all that brings the working class nearer to other 
social groups. 

From this, some tend to draw the conclusion that 
it no longer makes sense to speak of the specific and 
determinant role of the working class as such; that 
it would now, among other things, be difficult to- 
speak of the working class as a single united reality. 
I should add, immediately, that I do not share these 
conclusions, which seem to me somewhat abstract, 
despite their very visible pragmatism, in the sense 
that: they abstract from the weight that great aggre- 
gations of the working class continue to have in our 
country, and from the whole concrete substance of 
the history and the present dialectic of the political 
and social struggle in Italy. Some considerations on 
what has changed and is changing in the composition 
of the working class, in the conditions and orienta- 
tions of this and of other classes or social groups are 
undoubtedly well-founded, and on this ‘we need our 


. research to become much more intense and courage- 


ous; and we well know through what situations or 
under the pressure of what interests, divisions in. the 
working class are coming about or might come 
about. But we have to see what part, what role the 


. parties of the working class must take on, when 


faced with this. , 
In this context, I have used this expression — thè 
working class — while not overlooking the fact that 


there are some who consider it overtaken by events, ` 


“obsolete”, purely ideological or some, at least, who 
fear possible ambiguities. Certainly the Communist 
Party of Italy does not intend to shut itself up in an 
enclosure reserved for the workforce — or rather a 
part of the workforce — that is employed in indus- 
try; we want to be a party of the working people and 
of the Left in the most modern and broadest meaning 
of these terms. We have already said that we feel 
ourselves directly involved in an effort directed to- 


wards enlarging the Left’s influence among all those. 


penne eee er eee rere 

The author is one of the leading figures in the Cammu- 
nist Party of Italy. This is the abridged version of his 
„article in L’Unita (November 14, 1980). 
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` the working class?” 


engaged in tertiary activities, among the new urban 
professional groupings, among the different ‘inter- 
mediate social strata, as well as among the poorest 
and socially most isolated masses. ` 

But this does not exempt us from the task of 
coming to terms politically with the problems that 
have been opened up quite sharply in that funda- 
mental force which is still constituted by the working 
class and the millions of workers in industry — and 


` having our say, too, on the questions that are today 


troubling the unions. And we believe that the 
Socialist Party of Italy is also faced with this task. 
This we“say just because we Communists have never 
had pretences to exclusivity as the party of the wwork- 
ing class; we hope not for a war of formulas between 
our party and the Socialist Party, but for competition 
and unity in really confronting the present difficult 
problems of the working class. 

There is no doubt, in any case, that the Left parties 
must work for the maximum of unity amongst 
working people and for a policy of broad alliances 
having great national depth. This today means 
acting to overcome tensions .and counterpositions 
that have raised their head among manual workers, 
clerical workers, technical staff and junior and middle 
level management. It means avoiding the danger of 
vanguards, however strong and conscious they may 
be, becoming closed in on themselves. To this effort 
is linked the success ofa battle to make good and 
renew large scale industry and, with this, for the 
full recognition of the role and rights of the Trade 
Union and the working people — a battle which has 
to be fought in close connexion with the one for 
democracy in the factory, against any and every 
arbitrary act of the bosses on one hand and against 
any equivocation and violence on the other, calling 
on the working people for renewed vigilance and 
mobilisation against a terrorism which is still, un- 
fortunately, a long way from being wiped out. 

Within the last few days, we recalled together 
with the Turin comrades, the lesson of Togiltatti’s 
speech to the Turin party cadres on the morrow of 
the Liberation, in May 1945. We should never — 
not even in the moments when the workers’ move- 


ment is at the height of its strength — underestimate 


the bitterness of the fight, the risks we may run, the 
necessity for a far-reaching policy of unity and 
alliances. “We do not want to be defeated a second 
time” as in 1919120, Togliatti said baldly “we have 
up to now followed a line of unity of the working 
class, of unity of the working people around the 
working class, of unity of the democratic forces 
around the bloc formed by the working classes. Well, 
ought we to go on following. this line or ought we, 
rather, to take a step backwards and return toa 
policy’ of the exclusive defence of the positions of 
And he went on to add that the 
working class had beén winning ~ already then, in 
the Resistance — a leading role in the country, on 
the basis of a policy inspired by criteria of the 


national interest, which had put that same class at - 


the centre of a vast network of alliances among the 


- democratic forces: ‘We should be committing a 


crime against ourselves and against our class, if we 
were today to abandon this position”. [@ 4 
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National Counci! of Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT) 


„invite applications for the posts of Reader and 
Lecturer in the area’ of Population Education, 
Talent Search, Non-formal Education, Curriculum, 
Research and Innovations, Survey and Data Pro- 
cessing, Vocationalization of Education, Women’s 
Education and Social Authropology. Some of 
those selected for these posts will be posted as 
Field Advisers/Asst. Field Advisers in different 
States for liaison work, The posts are temporary 
but likely to become permanent. 


NCERT also needs a Junior Project Associate, 
which is a tenure post, for its Women’s Education 
Unit. 


Serial No. 1. Two Readers: One in Social 
Sciences and one in Biological or Life Sciences: 


Qualifications: 
Essential: (a) First or high second class (B+) 
Master's Degree in Social Sciences preferably in 
Economics, Sociology or Demography/in Sciences 
preferably in Biological or Life Sciences from a 
recognised university. (b) A Doctorate Degree or 
published work of equivalent standard in the re- 
levant subject. (c) Atleast five years teaching and 
Jor research and development work in education. 


Desirable: (a) Degree in Education, (b) Experi- 
ence in Curriculum Development work at school 
stage, (c) Experience of conducting in-service 
training programmes for teachers. e 


Serial No. 2. One Reader: Qualifications: (a) 
First or high second class (B+) Master's Degree 
in Science, Social Sciences, Engineering or Medi- 
cine from a recognised university. (b) A Doctorate 
or published work of equivalent standard in the 
relevant subject. (c) . Atleast five years experience 
of teaching or professional experience of conduc- 
ting national level selection examinations pre- 
ferably involving modern selection techniques. 


Serial No, 3. One Reader. Qualifications: (a) 
First or high second class (B+) Master’s Degree 

. in Sciences/Social Science/ Humanities/Education 
from a recognised university. (b) A Doctorate 
Degree or published work of an equivalent stan- 


dard in the relevant subject. (c) Atleast five years. 


experience as Lecturer in a recognised teacher 
training institution at the primary or secondary 
levél, or atleast five’years experience of working 
in the rural/tribal/urban-s!tum area, preferably in 
non-formal education. 


© Serial No: 4. One Reader: Qualifications: (a) 


First or high second class (B+) Master's Degree 
in Education from a recognised university (b) A 
Doctorate Degree or published work of equivalent 
standard in the subject concerned. (C) Atleast five 
years teaching and/or professional experience in 
the area of curriculum. 


Serial No. 5. One Reader: Qualifications: Essen- 
tial (a) First or high second class (B+) Master's 
Degree in Education/Psychology/Statistics from 
a recognised university. (b) A Doctorate Degree 
or published work of equivalent standard in the 
relevant subject. (c) Atleast five years teaching 
and/or professional experience in a research insti- 
tute or a research project. Desirable: Teaching 
experience in research methodology. 


Serial No. 6. One Reader: Qualifications. Essen- 
tial: (a) First or high second class (B+) Master's 
Degree in Statistics or Mathematics with speciali- 
sation in Statistics from a recognised university. 
(b) A Doctorate degree or published work of equi- 
valent standard in the relevant subject. (c) Atleast 
five years experience of teaching/survey and 
research work/computer programming. Desirable: 
(a) .Experience of conducting large scale social or 
educational surveys/statistical analysis of data on 


, computer (b) Knowledge of educational statistics 


and educational planning techniques. 


Serial No. 7. One Reader in Technology: Quali- 
fications: Essential: (a) First or high second class 
Master's Degree in Civil/Mechanical/Electrical/ 
Electronics Engineering from a recognised univer- 
sity. (b) A Doctorate degree or published research 
work of equivalent standard in the relevant sub- 
ject. (c) Atleast five years experience in an indus- 
try and teaching, of which atleast two years 
experience must be in an industry. Desirable: (a) 
Experience in the preparation of curriculum and 
instructional material for the higher secondary 
standard. (b) Experience in coducting in-service 
Py cenmee for Polytechnic teacher or teachers of 

S. 


Serial No. 8. One Reader in Health Education: 
Qualifications: Essential: (a) First or high second 
(B +) Master's degree in Zoology/Human Physio- 
logy/Medicine from a recognised university. (b) A 
Doctorate degree or published work of equivalent 
standard in the relevant subject. (c) Atleast five 

ears experience in teaching/research/development 
in the relevant field. Desirable: Experience in cur- 
riculum development/conducting in-service pro- 


(Continued) 
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gramme of teachers and teacher educators/writing 
of instructional materials for school level parti- 
cularly for higher secondary stage. 


Serial No. 9. One Lecturer in Sociology: Quali- 
fications: Essential: (a) A Doctorate degree or 
published work of an equally high standard in the 
relevant subject. (b) Consistently good’ academic 
record with first or high second class (B+) 
Master's degree in Sociology from a recognised 
university provided** (see below). Desirable: (a) 
Experiefice-in preparing and editing materials for 
school stage..(b} Undertaken studies of under 
privileged sections of society. (c) Experience of 
conducting surveys. ; 


Serial No. 70. One Lecturer in Home Science: 
Qualifications: Essential: (a) A Doctorate degree 
or published work of an equally high standard in 
the relevant subject. (a) Consistently good acade- 
mic record with first or high second class (B+) 
Master's degree in Home Science from a recogni- 
sed university, provided** (see below). Desirable 
(a) A degree in Education (b) Experience in cur- 


riculum preparation and in conducting in-service - 


programmes for polytechnic teachers. (c) Experi- 
ence in writing instructional material for the poly- 
technic level. 


Serial No. 11. One Lecturer in Social Anthro- 
pology Qualifications: Essential (a) A Doctorate 
‘degree or published work of an equally high stan- 
dard in the relevant subject. (b) Consistently good 
academic record with first or high second class 
(B+) Master’s degree in Social Anthropology 
from a recognised university, provided** (see 
below). Desirable: Atleast second class B.Ed. or 
M.Ed. degreevand experience of working on pro- 
jects of tribal education and three years experience 
of working among the tribes of India. 


Serial No. 12. One Lecturer: Qualifications: (a) 
A Doctorate degree or published work of equally 
high standard in the relevant subject. (b) Con- 
sistently good academic record with first or high 
second class (B+) Master's degree in Sciences/ 
Social Sciences/Humanities/Education from a re- 


cognised university. Provided** (c) Atleast three - 


years experience of working in a recognised 
teacher training institute at the primary or second- 
ary level or atleast three years experience in educa- 
tion in the rural tribal urban-slum area preferably 
in non-formal education. . 


_  **Provided that if the Selection Committee is: of 

the view that the research work of a candidate as 
evident either from his thesis or from his published 
work is of very high standard, it may relax any of 
the qualifications prescribed in (b).in°the case of 
lecturer’s posts above. Provided further that if a 
candidate possessing a Doctor’s degree or equi- 
valent published work is not available or is not 
considered suitable, a person possessing a con- 
sistently good academic record (dué weightage 
-being: given to M.Phil or -equivalent degree or 
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research Work of quality) may be appointed’ on 
condition that he will have to obtain a Doctor's 
degree or give evidence of published work of 
equivalent high standard within five years of his 
appointment failing which he will not be able to 
earn future increments until he fulfils these re- 
quirements. A ý 


. Serial No. 13. One Junior Project. Associate in 
Women’s Education Unit. (Tenure: One year, ex- 
tendable by another year). Qualifications: (a) 
Master's Degree in Socioiogy from a recognised 
university (b) Good grasp of -theory of Sociology 
and Research Methods (c) Experience in research 
and developing teaching material and. literature at 
the school level. 


NOTE (i) For the post of Lecturer and Junior 
Project Associate, preference would be 
given to Scheduled Caste/Scheduled 
Tribe candidates who are considered fit. . 


(ii) In the case of all posts, if candidates are 
found to be of exceptional merit or other- 
wise well-qualified, relaxation of quali- 
fications and age may be given by the 
Selection Committee at its discretion. 


(iii) All employees of the Council are liable 
for transfer to any of the Council's esta- 
blishments. anywhere in India. Some of 
the selected Readers will be posted as 
as Advisers in the States for liaison 
work. i 


Scale of pay: Reader: Rs 1200-50-1300-60- 
1900. Lecturer: Rs 700-40-1100-50-1300-Assess- 
ment-50-1600. Junior Project Associate: Rs 1100/- 
per month (fixed and consolidated Remuneration.) 
Age: As on 1.1.1981: Reader — Below 40 years. 
Lecturer Below 35 years. Junior Project Associate 
— Below 40 years. 


There is no age limit for the employees of ‘the 
NCERT. Age concession allowed for the displaced 
persons and SC/ST candidates as per Government 


Rules. For details and application forms, send a . 


self-addressed unstamped envelope (23 cm x 
10 cm size) to the Secretary. National Council of 
Educational Research and Training (NCERT), Sri 
Aurobindo Marg, New Delhi-110016, indicating 
thereon the name and serial number of the post 
for which the application form is required. The 
outer cover should be marked ‘Request for Appli- 
cation Form’. i 


Completed.application form along with attested 
copies of certificates etc., and a crossed Indian 
Postal Order for Rs. 8/- (Rs 2/- for SC/ST candi- 


dates) payable to the Secretary, NCERT, should 


reach this office by 74 March 7987. 


r 


P t . 
Those employed should apply through proper . 


channel. Applicants from .abroad may apply on 
plain paper enclosing complete bio-data. 
Nos 89 & 90). 
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_ Have the Wise Turned Insane 
: f in the World of Lunatics? 


' The struggle between right and wrong, virtue and evil, justice and injustice, is as 
old as the history of human beings itself. In this struggle which became a way of 
life, the path of virtue has always been clear, triumphant and a beacon of life. 
While the way of evil has been tiring and dark. The man, even before learning the 
art of reading and writing was ablé to distinguish between virtue and evil through 
his God gifted wisdom. When the humanity came out of the era of illiteracy and 
entered the age of literacy ramificated into various branches and manifestations 
of the culture started-attracting the nations of the world. due to its major and 
effective role in enlightening the minds of the people and mitigating their problems. 
It is because of this fact that the peoples of the world have always been keenly 
interested in getting access to the factual information. They believe what the apost- 
les of the culture like writers, journalists, artists convey to them only is true and - 
factual. These apostles of the culture are those sons who have acquired knowledge 
at the expense of their respective nations, hence they are supposed to be honest 
and bold in their reporting of factual informations. However some of these sons 
of the nation have forgotten or neglected their noble and exalted mission and 
indulged into absurdity of the falsehood and distortion of facts. It is an act of 
- betrayal on their part against their peoples and the readers of their writings as well 

as against themselves. i 


It goes without saying that the western writers have always been committed to 
distort facts and obliterate as they have sold their conscience and their noble 
human mission for some material gains which have no comparison with the moral 
values. They continue’to serve the interests of their colonial masters through 
dissemination of concocted stories and carrying on the poisonous propaganda in 

-complete difiance of the tradition of noble writers and intellectuals. The casualties 
of such practices are always those nations of the Third World Countries which 
have been suffering from injustice and operation by the colonial forces and their 
stinking leftovers.in Africa, Asia and Latin America. The logic of control over 
others and the tendancy of operation against-others cannot disappear from the 
‘minds of the colonial power.. So we find that the imperialism is raising its head 
under a new garb. It tries to ensure enslaving the nations of the Third World 
through new ways and means supported by the campaign and blessing of such 
- hypocrite writers. This modus oparandi has undoubtedly become a habit with these 
people. But what makes us especially concerned is the fact that some of the writers 
of the Third World countries have also joińed the same chorus while they were sup- 
posed to be torch-bearers for their people in their march towards the progress, 
prosperity and elimination of the leftovers of the wicked imperialism. ft is an 
agonising fact that some writers of the Third World also have sold their conscience 
and betrayed their people against some amount of fake dollars far less in compari- 
son with their treachery. : l 
History however; shows no mercy to anyone and everything is bound to end 
ultimately. These people will certainly die the. death of the stray dog when they 
will be run over by their people whom they are misguiding and deceiving. They 
have to meet their destiny one day or other in the near future. 


Certain withesses are trying these days to project the image ofthe Libyan Arab 
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People as a destructive and hostile nation. It is in this context that I would like 

. to hold out some questions. Did these writers condemn the existence of the French 
bases in Chad? Did they disapprove the conspicuous French intervention in the 
Central Africa and the implantation of a stooge government over there? Did they 
voice their opposition to the: development of the French paratroopers in Zaire? 
Did they criticise the control of the imperial power over the destiny of the Third 
World nations? Did they ever object to the obvious act of Imperialism to obliterate 
the features of the civilisation of the Third World and to distort its culture and 
history? It is the help by the Libyan Arab People to the Chadian people to con- 
front the French stooges an intervention in the opinion of these writers? How do 
they describe the presence of the Tanzanian forces in Uganda against the meagre 
help from the Libyan People to the People of Uganda? 

“Has the wise also turned insane in the world of Lunatics?” How did. these . 

-© writers react when the Western Sahara was groaning under the yoke of the Spanish 
Imperialism? Surely they did close their eyes from the plight of the Saharan people . 
lest they hurt the feelings of their western masters. However they can be spared 
blame as we see that even those people whom fate has instilled in the positions - 
of rulers'in the Arab World did not bother to raise the question of the Saharan 
people in the international forums. So the Saharan people were left in the 
continued state of suffering from imperialism, enslavement, suppression, injustice 
and deprivation over the centuries till the Great Ist of September revolution took 
place to ensure the freedom and dignity of the human beings wherever they may 
be.. One day the leader of the Revolution. Col. Muammar AlI-Qadhafi, stood to . 
announce to the world that Spain would vacate its presence in the Western Sahara 
or it should get prepared to confront the revolutionaries. Spain positively res- 

.` ponded to these calls and withdrew its forces from Sahara. Then the Libyan Leader 
emphasised the need of the Arab Saharan People deciding their future by them- 
selve. He said that. they were free to merge with Morocco, Algeria or Moritania 
or to remain independent. We Arabs should respect the will of these people who 
gained freedom through the struggle of their sons and the help from the Libyan 
and Algerian peoples, the Leader of the Revolution added. 

But as I mentioned earlier the struggle between right and wrong is a persistent 
phenomenon. When the Saharan people came out victorious from the battle and 
started removing from their soil all that the imperialism had left in the form of 
poverty, diseases and ignorance .the slaves of chairs in the Arab World moved at 
the instance of their Western masters to launch indiscriminate killings of the 
Saharan people with their tanks, aeroplanes and even Napalm bombs which burnt 
and tore into pieces the bodies of innocent people, children and women and the old 
in their: bid to retain the state of subjugation and slavery for the Saharan people. 
But all those forces who thought that the Saharan people would surrender and give 
up their land got ultimately frustrated and disappointed. The Saharan people will 
remain strong and capable enough to build their state and to decide to merge with 
the forces of the Arab unity not the throes of the servile agents. 

With this brief review of certain facts it would have become clear as to who the 
Third World Universal Theory refrains from alignment with the West and serving 
its objects. Are the Agents of the West forgetful of the fact that they have to face 
denunciation by history, examination by their people and censure by the honour of 
-their profession itself? l l 

These questions ask for answers from you, O Lunatics ! Come forward to reply if 
you havea little wisdom. Or should we presume that the wise people also have 
turned insane in the world of lunatics. 
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Examination Reform: 
A Fresh Look 


‘SSATYAPAL JULKA 


URING the last decade or so the National Council 
fòr Educational Research and Training, the 
University Grants Commission, the Association of 
Indian Universities and many other professional 
bodies have been engaged in the task of bringing 
about reforms in education. 

One aspect that has attracted particular attention 
is examination reform. Three major areas of reform 
proposed by the UGC in the Plan for Action were 
the introduction of Question Banks, Internal Assess- 
ment, and Grade System. On the level of imple- 
mentation, the initiative was taken by the Association 
of Indian Universities, which launched upon a major 
Question Bank Project. However, despite all the 
efforts at effective implementation, certain universities 
introduced Question Banks in a hurry, without 
adequate planning and perspective. At some univer- 
sities about fifty to hundred questions were collected 
from previous years’ question papers and put down 
in the form of booklets and termed Question Banks. 
Nothing seemed to have changed much, and Answer 
Banks did not take much time to appear. In sheer 
disillusionment, the Question-Bank mode of reform 
was given up. Thisis what happened at Rajasthan 
University and at certain others as well. 

An apparent lack of planning and perspective has 
been responsible for throwing out a laudable concept. 
Nevertheless, the idea continues to hold good at 
universities where teachers and administrators are ade- 
quately trained, emphasis is laid on improvement of the 
quality and variety of questions, teachers are involved 
in the preparation of questions, and af effort has been 
made to gear the questions to objectives of teaching/ 
learning. The Question Banks built included four to 
five thousand questions of varied types, systematically 
put down for ready use as and when desired both for 
-` final testing as wellas testing as part of teaching. 
However, the idea has not yet been accepted by all 
universities. In fact, not more than one-third of the 
universities or deemed universities have implemented 
itin one form or another. Obviously feedback is 
needed, and wherever it has to be introduced in future 
the academic community has to be prepared to 
receive it in proper form. g 


Dr. Julka is Co-ordinator (Evaluation), Jawaharlal 
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There are many biases — as indeed there ought to 
be in all situations requiring change and innovation 
— which have to be overcome. Ii is important to 
identify the broad categories of existing opinion bias 
to initiate a lasting kind of reform. It is with this 
in mind that the broad components that go into the 
making of Question Banks were identified and an 
open ended questionnaire was prepared to elicit the 
opinion of teachers. Nearly 200 teachers, drawn 
from various disciplines and belonging to various 
universities, responded. 

It is interesting to note that 90 percent of the 
respondents support the idea of Question Banks as 
briefly defined in the questionnaire. There is candid 
acknowledgement on their part that they have always 
understcod by Question Banks a collecticn cf a few 
questions from the previous years’ question papers. 
The rest are opposed to the very idea of thinking in 
terms of questions during the teaching/Icarning process. 
To them teaching/learning should neverbe question- 
oriented and, in any case, much of the teaching,learn- 
ing is beyond testing. This ‘something’ that is not 
testable seems to be beyond definition even. It is 
more implicit than explicit. Most of the teachers who 
hold these views belong to humanities and social 
sciences. 

More than 90 per cent of the teachers are in favour 
of the specification of objectives of teaching/!carning 
while framing questions. Objectives are urderstood 
as the ability to comprehend, to appreciate, to know, 
to evaluate, etc. No further specification has been 
offered. Only two teachers have advocated and defin- 
ed the idea of objectives in terms of major taxonomies 
available tous. Two teachers have advocated the 
idea of objectives as a component of syllabus plan- 
ning because it is fashionable in such planning in 
sah American educational institutions at various 

eveis, 

One of the significant conclusions that may be 
drawn from the responses is that the teachers are by 
and large dissatisfied with present day question 
papers, but the dissatisfaction is more with their 
limited potential to test the whole range of course 
content than with the quality of questions. Over 90 
per cent find that present-day question papers com- 
prise mostly essay-type questions and occasioral 
short-answer type questions. They find that such 
questions tend to become s‘ereotyped with the passage 
of time, but this weakness, according to them, can be 
overcome while evaluating the answers. They claim 
that they rate freshness of thinking, originality and 
ability to think cogently, as valuable qualities in 
answers. They no doubt find an element of subjecti- 
vity in rating, but this is treated as an inalienable 
part of the process. 

The teachers are unanimous on the desirability of 
questions being understood alike by the examiner, the 
examinee and any third person who happens to have a 
look at them. However, the questions actually set in 
our examinations, according to 50 per cent of them, 
are not marked by this quality. Four teachers feel that 
the answers given by students are usually such stock 
answers as to reflect a similar understanding of the 
questions. Where the answers are marked by origina- 
lity and creativity, obviously understanding varies, 
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What is the reaction of teachers to the proposal for 
making question papers more broad-based and 
balanced, by introducing greater variety of question 
types with appropriate weightages? The reaction is 
sharp and unambiguous, which is somewhat unnerving 
for experts in the area of examination reforms. This 
is meaningful in two ways: first, it reveals what the 
viewpoint of teachers is before any measures of reform 
are proposed; second, it highlights a crucial area in 
which teachers will need convincing. Except in certain 
science subjects (only 5 out of 22), no teacher has 
advocated the use of only objective-type questions. 
Several factors by way of criticism of objective-type 
questions emerge from the responses. Some are stock 
objections and the dispute on them with advocates of 
objective-type questions is almost irreconcilable. 
There are others on which the experts as well as the 
academic community at large may have todo some 
serious thinking. 

The first major argument offered agai~st objective- 
type questions is that they test only information and 
stored knowledge. It has been mentioned that such 
questions cannot test higher order abilities and are, 
therefore, unsuitable for higher education. This 
argument gets maximum support from the teachers. 
The second argument is that, whereas the advocates 
of such questions claim that their objectivity lies in 
only one right answer to the question, often there 
are more than the right answer in the alternatives 
given. The third contention is that the fundamental 
concept of objectivity in the framing of such .ques- 


tions is by itself questionable. It is just not possible, . 


it has been stated, to eliminate subjectivity altogether 
in framing questions and selection of various alter- 
natives. The choice of alternatives, howsoever judici- 
ously made, is highly subjective and arbitrary. The 
fourth argument offered only by 33 per cent of the 
teachers is that the influence of objective testing on 
teaching/learning is counter-productive. It hampers 
and retards the development and growth of reasoning 
ability and power of logical argument. 

Some of the other points mentioned may be 
termed auxiliary negative points. Objective-type 
questions are said to involve high consumption of 
time and energy in framing with correspondingly low 
advantages. Copying is made easier, and there is 
increased expenditure on stationary and labour. The 
voice of the pragmatist is heard in the opinion offered 
by 10 per cent of the respondents. They hold that the 
UPSC has already introduced objective type ques- 
tions in examinations conducted by it. We must face 
the reality and introduce such questions, at least 
partially, in university examinations in order to pre- 
pare students to face the UPSC tests with greater 
confidence. 

On the other hand, the use of objective testing by 
the UPSC has been vehemently criticised by some of 
the teachers. Of course, this has been mentioned only 
by way of illustration. Some of the teachers have 
termed the UPSC practice a cult of expediency, a 
surrender to the machine, betraying a lack of acade- 
mic soundness. Their main point is that it.-is unfair 
to assess examinees through one instrument only — 
in this case objective-type questions — and still more 
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unfair to use éxclusively one instrument at one stage 
and another at the next stage, as is the present 
practice, in civil services examinations. Interestingly, 
. two of the teachers, claiming expertise in testing. and 
evaluation, seem to be the most vociferous in ques- 
tioning the UPSC practice. Their main contention is 
that experts everywhere recommend balanced ques- 
tion papers, consisting of all types of questions. 
` There are some teachers who have said that giving 
so much thought to examinations and quality of ques- 
tions is a wasteful and dull activity, which intellec- 
tuals engaged in the pursuit of new vistas in knowledge 
and research can hardly afford to indulge in. What 
matters is quality teaching and testing will take care 
of itself. i R 
If reforms have to be ushered in with lasting effect, 
they must find conviction with the academic com- 
munity. The academic community in turn will have 
to rise above the narrow constricted sense of know- 
ledge and research and accept testing and examina- 
tions as a fruitful intellectual pursuit. Even if the 
quality of questions in our examinations is fairly 
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satisfactory, teachers must identify what the specific 
nature of this quality is. No effort at improvement 
need be ignored or defied for the sake of defiance. 
One significant point to be pondered over is that if 
there.is resistance and if there is awareness of the 
inadequacy of present-day question-papers, the pro- 
blem stands identified but the solution seems to be 
eluding us. If there is scope for improvement of even 
our essay-type questions, the possibility has to be 
explored and decisions made to determine if setting 
of questions has to be a merely casual activity or a 
well-thought-out and planned intelleciual endeavour. 

Acceptance of Question Banks as a major area of 
reform is tied up with proper planning and right 
perspective of the quality of questions and manage- 
ment of examinations. It has a direct bearing on the 
whole process of teaching/learning. Of course, this 
may not be the last word because the process of 
education is marked by dynamism and growth, but 
planning and perspective impart direction to it. The 
views of teachers emerging from this survey are only 
a take-off point for in-depth studies and action. O 
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Economic Development 
(Continued from page 5) 


promote our exports. For an export strategy to be 
built up we would require substantial surpluses to be 
built up in our production structure. This surplus has 
to be built up not only around industry but around 
agriculture also. We must emerge’ as large agricul- 
tural exporters. This might sound inhuman. A lot of 
our people are still under-nourished and though we 
may have stocks in good years it does appear in- 
human to have export of food grains when we should 
be feeding our own human beings and our own cattle 
a lot better. Nevertheless, one has to be inhuman in 
management of policies. The country has to import 
for survival and growth. 

For the destination of exports, while we can still 
try to export some more to the Middle East, I am not 
very optimistic about the ability of any country in 
the world to step up substantially the volume of its 
exports to the Middle East. Prices, yes, can be in- 
creased over a period of time, but being in the indus- 
trial business myself now, I realise how difficult it is, 
how dangerous it is, to enter into large commitments 
in the Middle East. , 

The countries with which we can trade on a much 
larger scale have to be countries which can absorb a 
lot more goods and there are only two such countries 
in the world. One is USA and the other is the USSR. 
In spite of its relative stagnation, USA is a large 
market, and it is a relatively more open market than 
the European countries. We must increasingly explore 
entry into`the US markets for a large number of our 
goods because whatever entry is effected thére entails 
a large volume of tonnage, which is not offered by 
markets anywhere else. The Russian market is one 
of the few that has been expanding very rapidly as 
compared to the other countries. We already have a 
trade agreement with Russia and I am sure it should 
be possible over the next few years to at least meet 
the trade plans that have been drawn up between 
India and USSR. 

Just one remark on the financial side and I will be 
done with. Budgetary policy must not only deal with 
the present inflation but should also be a way of 
financing future growth. We must’ as a matter of 
basic policy go in for surplus budgets rather than 
deficit budgets. A large number of budgetary heads 
have been transferred over the years to the banking 
system. I have been involved in that‘exercise, and if 
any’ single person is to be blamed for that, I accept 
that blame. I think it was a necessary and a useful 
exercise but that does not mean that all functions can 
or should be transferred to the banks, or that the 
banks should be overstrained with a variety of func- 
tions which banks as institutions cannot perform on 
their own. ; 

In any case having transferred these functions and 
the budget heads to the banks, it is necessary that 
budgetary policy must be extremely tight, and that 
instead of contributing to inflation and general indisci- 
pline, the Central Government should set an example 
by having a surplus and a genuine surplus at that, 
not an arithmetic surplus by manipulation between 
Treasury Bills and dated securities. One of the re- 
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asons why I am in favour of surplus budgeting as 
against deficit budgeting is that it creates the right 
kind of atmosphere for the public enterprises also If 
the Central Government itself sets a consistently bad 
example of having a deficit year after year, I do not 
see how and why the enterprises owned by it should 
set a much better example. ~ OS 

What is more when the size of the deficit in the 
Government sector is so large it becomes essential for 
the Reserve Bank to be extremely tight on commer- 
cial credit. Though I have changed my occupation 
I still believe in a tight monetary policy and believe 
in high interest rates. I think they are necessary and 
they are absolutely indicated and” they must continue, 
but that does not mean that infinite demands should 
be made upon the banking system largely because of 
indiscipline in the Government sector. Because there 
is far too large a deficit in the government sector, 
therefore, monetary policy has to carry the can so far 
as commercial credit is concerned. 

If these corrections are to be made, it would be 
necessary to increase mobilisation of resources by the 
Government and this mobilisation cannot take place 
by increasing tax rates ‘which is neither socialistic nor 
is it practical in the sense that at one time we used to 
hear only of evasion of income tax, then we heard of 
evasion of import duties, now evasion of excise duties 
has also become a fairly common practice. If tax rates 
are much.too high, they make nonsense of themselves 
and again a bad example is set within the country. 

The mobilisation of resources has to take place on ` 
a wider base, rather than on the same incomes or 
the same commodities or the same imports. I am on 
record many years ago and I still continue to hold 
the view, that personal income tax should be reduced. 
It is much better to bring the highest income rate 
down to below 50 per cent and to mop up the diffe- 
rence between the present tax rates and the new tax 
rate by increasing the compulsory deposit, so that the - 
government cash inflow is not reduced. In fact the 
late respected banker Madhav Pai had done an exer- 
cise to show that if the government takes away money 
without paying interest on it, that itself is like a tax, 
because the compound interest lost by the tax payer 
or the depositor is equivalent to a tax and still the 
tax payer or depositor would not lose the money. 
The money would continue to belong to him and - 
would come to him at some future point of time. 
One can have innovations of that kind on taxation. I 
am not in favour of duties that are 120 per cent or 
300 per cent because these, Iam afraid, only lead 
to-evasion or they are passed on to the consumer and 
they only turn up as being more inflationary. 

So. far as company taxation is concerned it isa 
very complicated field and I would hesitate to use 
this forum to talk about it, but certainly a tax rate of 
70 per cent or 60 per cent is something which makes 
cost inflation very desirable from the viewpoint of , 
every company, it only means that highér costs are 
encouraged rather than discouraged and to that ex- 
tent also we only get more inflation in the country 
rather than less. In other words, we have to go in for 
mobilisation of resources by creating a larger base for 
endeavours rather than seek to keep on having higher 
tates on what exists already. O 
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* Pension granted to 1.25 lakh 
agricultural workers above the age of 60. 

* Relief granted to 1.84 lakh 
unemployed youth. 

* Health Card Scheme benefitting 55 lakh 
School students launched. 

* Rs. ten crore seven point programme for rural 
reconstruction introduced. 

* Rs. 300 crore scheme for raising the economic conditions 
of the Harijans above poverty line drawn up. ` 

* Fishermen welfare activities constituted in 400 fishing 
villages. Ten thousand houses for fishermen nearing 
completion — Construction of another 15000 taken up. 
Insurance scheme for fishermen introduced. 

* Interest relief scheme benefitting 1.35 lakh small 
farmers introduced. 
33 point relief and reform measures announced in the 
budget implemented. 
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Beyond Populism ~ 


T events marking the beginning of the 
+ long Budget session of Parliament fitted 
in neatly to highlight the realities of the 
present-day Indian politics. 

On Parliament’s opening day New Delhi 
witnessed a massive turn-out of people 
from all over the country, with of course 
the neighbouring States providing the lar- 
gest quota: special trains by scores and 
buses, both State-owned and private, com- 
mandeered by those in authority brought 
this huge concourse to the Capital, a sort 
of Delhi durbar—the Congress-I’s greatest 
show on earth right in the heart of the 
Capital. 

The organisers of this show — rightly 
called a mela.rather than a rally, as it had 


. all the trappings of a vast picnic-pilgrimage 


to get a darshan of Indira Gandhi — 


. should feel satisfied at their achievement, 


and these include all and sundry in the 
Congress-I and extending upto the entire 


administration both Central and State- 
level, with a battery of Chief Ministers 
right on attendance in the Capital. Pre- 
dominantly rural in composition, the un- 
precedented gathering had a good number 
of workers and employees from nearby 
industrial centres of UP and Haryana, 
where many of the owners were directed to 
keep their factories closed and draft their 
work-force in buses and trucks, as their 
contribution to this mighty gathering for 
the benefit of the ruling party. 

It is understandable that, piqued by the 
jathas and rallies, the marches and morchas 
of Kisans that the Opposition parties have 
been bringing out for the last few months, 
Indira Gandhi might have felt the necessity 
to demonstrate the backing she commands 
among the very same Kisans. The imme- 
diate provocation for arranging the mil- 
lion-strong demonstration was reported to 
be to pre-empt the Delhi march of Kisans 
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that some of the Opposition parties have 
planned to take out in March. No doubt, 
the Indira Congress has largely succeeded 
in this, as this one is likely to take the 
wind out of the sails of the Opposition — 
a telling commentary on the discomfiture 
of the Left indulging in mindless populism 
instead of severely concentrating on build- 
ing solid bases at the grassroots. 

In the short-run politics, Indira Gandhi 
may have stolen a march over the Oppo- 
sition, but the long-term implications of 
such mass demonstrations — there is talk 
of repeating the show at the State capitals 
as well — for India’s body-politic can 
hardly be overlooked. From populism to 
Peronism is but one step, and Peronism 
does not reinforce democracy. Not with a 
grapes-are-sour outlook this unpreceden- 
ted mass mobilisation needs to be attacked 
as some of the frustrated Opposition 
leaders seem to be doing, but the wisdom 
of going in for mass management by the 
executive machinery needs to be ques- 
tioned if one is concerned about the health 
of a functioning democracy. 

If this so-called Kisan mela over- 
shadowed Parliament on its opening day 
from outside, the happenings within its 
precincts the very next day were equally 
ominous. For the first time in its history, 
India’s Parliament witnessed a fist-fight 
indulged in by the members inside the 
chamber of the Lok Sabha, and more dis- 
turbing, it was touched off by one or more 
members of the ruling party trying physi- 
cally to gag a member- belonging to the 
very same party for having tried to raise a 
perfectly valid issue but presumably 
embarrassing to those in power. Scufiles 
and fisticuffs have long been part of the 
rich experience of the State Assemblies, 
but when such rowdyism invades Parlia- 
ment it becomes a costly luxury. One need 
not be an addict or adulator of the West- 
minster model but any blatant violation of 
the norms óf parliamentary democracy is 
bound to have its inexorable repercussion. 
The constraints that convention imposes 
in upholding decent conduct in the func- 
tioning of Parliament is not just part of 
upper-class morality but the only practical 
means by which the business of gover- 
nance could be shared in by elected repre- 
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sentatives of the public. A revolutionary 
overturning of the parliamentary system 
brings into politics a new dimension which 
may have its own popular sanction, but 
rowdyism is as near to revolution as a Raj 
Narain is to a Cromwell, not to speak of 
a Lenin or a Mao. 

The calculated devaluation of the pre- 
sent system in the absence of any other 
and better system being in the .offing can 
only lead to either anarchy or despotism 
ot an amalgam of both which would snuff 
out democratic forces along with demo- 
cracy itself. 

These are the grim options that face this 
country. They are grim for Indira Gandhi 
too. There are people in her court who try 
to excel in sycophancy by loudly proclaim- 
ing their preference for a presidential sys- 
tem of government. Obviously the present 
machinery for wielding power is riddled 
with a thousand flaws, but the presidential 
system is going to be more dangerous for 
Indira Gandhi than the present one, 
because, it will make her in the eyes of the 
populace, directly responsible for all acts 
of omission and commission: she will be 
bereft of the baffle wall, however notional 
today, of the plea of cabinet responsibility, 
and to that measure will make her, as the 
sole repository of power, wholly account- 
able to the people and therefore infinitely 
more vulnerable. In a situation of mount- 
ing discontent, having divested herself of 
any functioning political party at her dis- 
posal, the wielding of power through a 
single-point authority as envisaged in any 
presidential form of government, would 
confront Indira Gandhi with far greater 
difficulty than she faces today. 

Neither rabble rousing nor angry gesti- 
culations in the Senate saved Rome. There 
is little reason to believe that such antics 
can strengthen Indian democracy. This is 
a point which both Indira Gandhi and her 
opponents will do well to keep in mind. 


N.C. 
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Wages 
of 


Intolerance 


T# way the Left Front Govern- 

ment of West Bengal is dealing 
with criticism of its new educa- 
tional policy does not reflect much 
credit on its heavyweight leader- 
ship. It is a sad commentary on 
the situation that widely respected 
litterateurs and intellectuals should 
have thought it necessary to go 


to the extent of courting arrest in . 


protest against the State Govern- 
ment’s policy and actions in this 
crucial sphere. . 

Dr Niharranjan Ray, the well- 
known historian, Shankar Prasad 
Mitra, former Chief Justice of the 
Calcutta High Court, and Manoj 
Bose, outstanding Bengali writer, 
are among the many who courted 
arrest on February 16. Among 
the supporters of the movement 
are figures, like Satyajit Ray and 
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Rabindra Kumar’ Dasgupta, who 


cannot be accused of political 
partisanship but must be counted 
among the creative thinkers and 
leading intellectuals Bengal has 


' gifted to the nation. 


The protest is against the Left 
Front’s new language policy, 
under which English will not be 
taught until the pupil reaches the 
sixth standard. The argument 
that those who are critical of this 


policy are against Bengali language 


or against education of children 
in their mother-tongue is a grotes- 
que distortion, for the critics 
include eminent Bengali writers 
who have made their own rich 
contribution to meeting the curri- 
cula needs of educational institu- 
tions from the primary stage to 
higher levels. 

Misgivings have arisen because 
of the ill-considered haste with 
which decisions are taken, as 
earlier in the case of Tagore’s 
primer, Sahaj Path which was 
withdrawn and then brought back 
under pressure of public opinion. 
The State Government is making 
the same kind of mistake again, 
only this time the dimensions of 


° the consequences are even bigger. 


This is particularly so in view of 
the feeling among sections who 


. cannot be said to have any poli- 


tical axe to grind, that the 
CPI (M) is trying to make educa- 
tion a cadre-oriented affair. Such 
a feeling, when the number of 
primary schools involved is close 
to fifty thousand, 
brushed aside. Minister Partha 
De’s tough talk about “not going 
back on our announced decision 
this time” is provocative enough 
and is not calculated to remove 
misgivings or to make the imple- 
mentation of even a reasonable 
policy smooth. 

The new protest organisation, 
Siksha Sankochan Birodhi Swadhi- 
kar Raksha Committee, is clearly 
not for undermining Bengali as 
the medium of instruction: indeed, 
they themselves demand that it 
should be the medium from the 
lowest to the highest level of 
education in the State. But they 
do not accept the Left Front 
thesis that the abolition of English 
at the lower levels will help pro- 
mote the study of the mother- 
tongue, and on this the protesters 
cannot be faulted. The plea that 


cannot be. 


the switch will neutralise the 
elitist bias of English education is 
not very convincing, for the 
simple reason that the children 
of the elite classes can afford to 
continue to learn English while 
the majority of those who attend 
primary schools will be denied a 
benefit and get handicapped in 
the higher stages of education as 
well as in the search for good jobs 
in the State and outside. 

The fear that the Left Front is 
trying to “capture” the primary 
schools so that they can be man- 
ned by hand-picked teachers can- 
not be said to be unfounded even 
if the State Government vehe- 
mently denies any such motiva- 
tion. That such misgivings should 
be entertained at all — and not 
merely by known anti Communist 
elements — is enough commen- 
tary on the functioning of the 
Marxist-led Government. It should 
be the endeavour of the Left 
Front Government to take the 
people, all sections of them, with 
it on such major questions affect- 
ing the lives of the rising genera- 
tion and the future generations as 
well. 
It would be wise of the Left 
Front Government to give up its 
high and mighty attitude towards 
its critics and recognise the need 
for decisions after extensive dia- 
logue. Those who are protesting 
against the new policy are not 
street urchins but very learned 
men who would surely not be 
averse to a discussion. They can 
be brought to the negotiating table 
and issues of educational policy 
thrashed out; decisions can then 
be based on a broad consensus 
whose contours, it may well be 
predicted, will be somewhat diffe- 
rent from those of the policy that 
has given rise to heated contro- 
versy. 

Why should a Left Front Gov- 
ernment, with all its progressive 
professions and vaunted mass 
politics, fight shy of a dialogue 
with those who have made a con- 
tribution to various aspects of 
education in West Bengal and to 
Bengali language and literature 
in particular? So far there has 
been no convincing answer to this 
all-important question. 


C.N.C. 
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Janata: Struggle 
for Renewal - 


CN. CHITTA RANJAN 


"THe first national conference of the Janata Party 
at historic Sarnath near Varanasi (February 14 16) 
may not have been a landmark in modern Indian 
history, but it certainly has been an important event 
in current political scenario-making. At the very 
least, the occasion has to be recognised as the first 
sign of the re-emergence of the party as a valid poli- 
tical entity after shattering blows during the four 
years since its inception, including the exit of several 
of the constituents that in the first instance made the 
formation of the party possible in the wake of the 
Emergency trauma. This is not to say that the Janata 
Party is now without nagging problems or that the 
kind of ideological and programmatic cohesion vital 
for growth has been achieved. Far from it. i 

` At the meetings of the National Council and at 
the plenary session, self-righteousness and a pathe- 
tically comic pride over the “achievements” of the 
Morarji Government were very much in evidence, and 
there was noticeable absence of any serious attempt 
at self-criticism. But, apart from oblique references to 
the new imperatives of party-building by Chandra 


Shekhar in his presidential address, many of the ` 


seasoned leaders present at Sarnath as well as some 
of the workers whom this writer met seemed aware 
of the party’s limitations on the national scene, of 
the inner contradictions arising from basically dif- 
- ferent approaches on crucial economic issues, of the 
tough struggle ahead if the party is to forge a mean- 
ingful future for itself in the context of building, in 
cooperation with other parties and groups, a genui- 
nely democratic polity based on social and economic 
equality and justice. 

The contradictions bedevilling the Janata Party 
were glaring enough — they were staring everyone in 
the face in the shape of the spectrum that adorned 
the dais: from Piloo Mody and H.M. Patel of 
Swatantra vintage at one end to. Surendra. Mohan, 
R.K. Hegde and Krishan Kant at the other, with 
nebulous:-entities like Ravindra Varma and the too- 
clever-by-half Subramanian Swamy hovering in 
between. The lightning and thunder over the ques- 
tion of allowing Raj Narain and his friends to return 
penitently to. the fold, told their own story. That story 
has not ended, for while the political resolution was 
amended to bar the entry of those responsible for the 
fall of the Morarji Ministry, much to the old man’s 
satisfaction, many, including the Party President, 
have given the impression that the door is not finally 
closed and that the compulsions of the fight against 
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authoritarianism would be kept in view in this matter. 
Desai’s gloating may be short-lived, and in any case- 
not several of the party leaders and. seeond-level 
figures present at Sarnath were in a mood to pay 
compliments to Morarji, whatever might be said in 
public for the time being. They see him as a kind of 
albatross. 

Again, there is that wing of the traditionally anti- 
Communist section which continues to try to persuade 
the party to join hands with the Bharatiya Janata 
Party in a “non-communist alliance”. So far as this 
writer could make out from talks with important 
leaders of the party at Sarnath, such a move will get 
no support. As one of them put it, “Many of us 
may be anti-Communist, but most of us are against 
the BJP and RSS”. Curiously, Subramanian Swamy, 
freely referred to by many at the conference venue as 
“the RSS Trojan Horse”, was at great pains, while 
talking to this writer, to make out that while’ he 
certainly had been “the blue-eyed boy of the RSS” 
once, nobody in the RSS wanted to have any truck 
with him now. That claim might need some investi- 
gation, but there is no doubt that he beat a retreat 
from the presidential contest when he realised that he 
could muster hardly ten votes, if that much. His claim 
that he filed his nomination and withdrew entirely on 
the basis of the Raj Narain issue will hardly go down 
well even with a very large dose of salt. 

Chandra Shekhar, unlike the rootless H.M. Patel 
for example, id clear about what Sarnath stands for 
and does not. Patel, watching the big public meeting 
in the heart of Varanasi, was ecstatic. Even Morarji, 
no novice in politics and no stranger to mass meet- 
ings, deviated from truth to declare that the Varanasi 
meeting was the largest he had éver seen. Chandra 
Shekhar, much younger but much more level-headed, 
merely treated it all as a necessary exercise to bring 
party workers and sympathisers together and help 
them gain self-confidence. 

Coming to the resolutions, the one on economic 
policy predictably reels off statistics to prove that the 
people of India never had it so good as under the 
Janata dispensation. Certainly no one can grudge 
the party some credit for its Antyodaya and Food- 
for-Work programmes or the Employment Guarantee 
Schemes and the like. But the crucial question is 
whether such programmes and schemes, while offer- 
ing temporary relief to the starving in some pockets, 
have been of long-term benefit to the poor in the 
rural areas. Under these projects assets are built, but 
who benefits ultimately from the accumulation of 
such assets? Is it not the story of the notorious 
Green Revolution all over again? A claim is made 
about the additional area brought under assured irri- 
gation and about the creation of additional jobs in 
agriculture. What, one would ask, about land reforms 
implementation? Was Janata performance any better 
than that of the predecessor Government? The pro- 
position that land ceiling laws must be implemented 
sincerely is excellent, but the public will surely expect 
greater evidence than words in a resolution after 
the 28-month experience of Morarji-led Janata rule. 
The evidence is-entirely to the contrary. 

However, the resolve to “intensify ... efforts to 
organise landless labourers and small and marginal 
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‘farmers throughout the country, so that they may 
secure their. just share of land, credit, income, emp- 
loyment and social services” is most welcome. This, 
and the declaration about “‘distributive justice”, the 

“eradication of poverty and unemployment definitely 

within ten years” and so on, are unexceptionable. 
But, from a party that was in power at the Centre 
and in many States and whose Prime Minister 
brought deadlines into ridicule, one would have ex- 
pected a blue-print that can form the basis for the 
proposed. initiative for cooperation “to promote ... 
multilateral dialogues and discussions” referred to in 
the political resolution. 

On this score the economic policy resolution is dis- 
appointing, while the crowing over Janata achieve- 
‘ments seems unwise, to say the least, considering that 
the process of the rich getting richer and the poor 
getting poorer was not allowed to be slowed down 
during Janata rule. So far as the poor are concerned, 
including the urban poor, the Janata interlude made 
little difference in their lives, and hence the nature of 
the 1980 electoral verdict. It is. credibility that the 
Janata Party has to’ regain, and at Sarnath one got the 
impression that the most popular among the leaders 
are ‘aware of this truth. 

Jronically the economic policy resolution was 
moved by H.M. Patel, presumably because he was 
once Finance Minister, though his Swatantra approach 
and the line taken by the party on many issues are at 

. variance. Ina chat with Patel this writer got the 
impression that removal of all controls on private 
enterprise is‘the only panacea that the bureaucrat- 
turned-politician has. That is the line of Piloo Mody, 
who is infinitely more sophisticated than Patel. Mody 
made it a point, while talking to this writer, to_diffe- 
rentiate his personal views from those of the Janata 
Party as reflected in the resolutions, one of which he 
himself had moved in the National Council. But then 
freedom of thought ‘and expression is what the Janata 
Party’s struggle is all about — and what in a sense 
brought it down. 

The political resolution underwent changes at 
two stages. In the final version a reference was made 
to ‘‘the arbitrary withdrawal of genuine cases against 
the Prime Minister, her family and favourites”. The 
objection is sound, but some thought about the with- 
drawal of the Baroda dynamite case would have been 
in order — or perhaps that would fail to qualify as a 
“genuine” case even as non-Janata non-alignment 
would fail to qualify as the “genuine” commodity? 


In the political resolution the national council added , 
Moradabad, etc. 


a reference to Baghpat, Bhagalpur, 
Legitimate. But there should have been some intros- 
pection too about Belchchi and the rest of the Janata 


series. As for transfers and postings to suit political ` 


requirements, the Janata record was not ‘snow-white 
even if the present regime’s activities in this sphere 
may be much more brazen. The same can be said of 
the reference to Central “operations to overthrow 
constitutionally-elected State Governments”, under- 
mining “the base of federalism”. 

The “non-violent agitation” in the north-eastern 
region and the “shocking atrocities” in Tripura were 
additions meant to appease the delegates from the 
region: the separate resolution calling for tripartite 

` . 
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“ence” 


talks on Assam proves the point. 

On the farmers’ demands there appears to have 
been some controversy, especially over prices, but 
compromise was reached on remunerative prices (for 
which S.M. Joshi fought with all his sincerity) being 
assured for produce in all circumstances. The section 
that wanted no reference to small and marginal far- 
mers, on the spurious plea that such distinction 
would divide the farmers, did not succeed, even if 
the clubbing together of the farmer and the ‘agricul- 
tural worker carries little conviction, considering that 
the Janata regime as much as the Congress regime 
did little for the poorest segments in the rural areas, 
concretely and on a long-term basis. 

All this apart, many of the charges levelled against 
the Congress-I Government at the Centre are correct 
and would have carried conviction if the political and 
economic policy resolutions had also contained a 
measure of self-criticism. The idea of building up 
“mass organisations of farmers, agricultural workers, 
Adivasis and industrial workers, women, youth, 
students, professional groups and other sections” 
through constructive service and ‘‘where necessary, 
through peaceful and non-violent mass action” is 
obviously sensible. But neither the resolution nor 
individual leaders would seem to be clear about how 
this is to be done, though some leaders like Surendra 
Mohan and Chandra Shekhar do seem anxious to 
work out a modus operandi to build a platform in 
cooperation with others. The reference to “efforts 
to promote a system of multilateral dialogues and 
discussions” among political groups and other 
sections, as also specifically to cooperation ‘‘with 
opposition parties that believe in expediting distri- 
butive justice and fighting authoritarianism’’, will 
be judged by what plans of action are drawn up to 
form the basis for a dialogue and joint struggles. 

The loose and not-very-cohesive spectrum that 
forms the present leadership of the Janata Party can 
hardly take on this task. Whether Chandra Shekhar 
and his friends at the top will be able to avoid the 
kind of patch-work compromises in evidence at 
Sarnath will depend on bringing in more and more 
committed people into the organisation. The Party 
President seems aware of this, but does not seem 
quite sure how far he can succeed in forging a 
purposeful team with a direction and pur- 
pose. 

Unfortuñately the presidential address does not 
throw much light on the economic direction of the 
Party — unless repetition of familiar platitudes is 
sought to be palmed off as such. 

On international affairs, the resolution adopted at 
Sarnath is notable only for ‘ ‘genuine” non-alignment 
with the tilt that this peculiar phraseology has come 
to imply. The attempt by a section to get all reference 
to Nehru removed — successfully resisted — provided 
an indication of continuing distortion in thinking. 
Take Afghanistan. The resolution as it emerged from 
the National Executive spoke at one place of “Soviet 
invasion” and at another asked for “withdrawal of 
Soviet forces and the cessation of American inter- 
ference”. But in its final shape “American interfer- 
became “all foreign interference’’. China’s 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Reflections on 
New Delhi 
Conference 


at 


S. VISWAM 









The Nonaligned Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
held in New Delhi (February 8-13, 1981) has 
evoked varied reactions. Here Mainstream pub- 
lishes three assessments of the Conference based 
on differing perceptions of its outcome. —Editor 





PRosaacy the most significant outcome of the non- 

aligned Foreign Ministers’ Conference in New 
Delhi February 8-13 is that despite the interminable 
wranglings that marked the deliberations at the com- 
mittee and group levels, a Declaration was ultimately 
produced which was acceptable to the entire frater- 
nity. Admittedly, some of the countries which were 
the focal points of acrimonious controversies expres- 
sed their reservations on the document — some going 
to the extent of rejecting it — but the fact remains 
that this was done after the Conference had adopted 
the the document by acclamation and not before. 

This can, however, be only poor consolation given 
the fact that the mere acceptance of stated positions 
in the Declaration is no guarantee that the facts of 
life in the present-day global politics are likely to 
change overnight or even that the seemingly united 
voice, of the non-aligned movement will immediately 
have an impact on the course of international events. 
In the coricluding address to the Conference, its 

Chairman, India’s Externa] Affairs Minister P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, referred to the illogic of the modern 
nuclear balance of terror as the “‘illogic of align- 
ment”. By stretching a point, it may perhaps be said 
with equal validity that the bane of the non-aligned 
movement is that many of its members have to align 
themselves with one superpower or the other for the 
short-sighted notion that that is the only way to pro- 
tect their national interests. If, therefore, there is any 
merit in the final Declaration it is that the consensus 
positions on the various divisive issues at least estab- 
lish the awareness in thénon-aligned community of 
the need to reorient the movement towards an asser- 
tion of its basic principles and objectives. 

As the Foreign Minister Rao pointed out, the 
New Delhi Conference was preceded by “more than 
usual speculation” in interested quarters questioning 
the validity of the movement. Some prophets of 
doom, he said, forecast that the unity of the move- 


ment would be fractured and its strength and validity’ 


eroded. As the host country, on which the burden of 
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organising tne Conference fell through a conspiracy 
of circumstances, India was only too aware of the 
challenges the movement faced, the inter-action of 
the “interested quarters”, and the threat to its cohe- 
siveness. The developments in the region which was 
subjected toa variety of political and strategic pulls 
and pressures added anew dimension to the basic 
thrust of the movement. Inevitably, some of these 
pressures tended to divide the movement, and it was 
in this context that Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
referred in her inaugural speech to the fact that “at 
every meeting of the non-aligned, big powers seem to 
redouble their diplomatic and publicity campaigns to 
sow suspicion and division within us.” 

It is not only relevant but important to remember 
this factor while assessing the role India was able to 
play as the host country in not only establishing its 
ewn credibility as a committed ‘leader of the move- 
ment but also the efforts it made to use the oppor- 
tunity provided by the Conference to put the move- 
ment back on its pragmatic and ideological rails. 

The success or failure of its efforts is likely to prove 
controversial in the months to come. The beginnings 
of the controversy are already. upon us, with political 
leaders of Opposition parties charging the Govern- 
ment with having abandoned its own principles on 
the one hand and with belng isolated from the main- 
stream of international public opinion on the other. 
With the Budget session of Parliament coming so 
close on the heels-of the Conference, this controversy 
will undoubtedly ` figure on the floor of Parliament. 
New Delhi must welcome the airing of views on this 
subject if only because there has been a gradual 
transition from the era when the country’s foreign - 
policy was governed by a bipartisan approach to one 
where the basic contradictions of the new multi-polar 
world tend to inflict themselves on national thinking 
also. 

At least in so far as the final Declaration is con- 
cerned, thosé who have the time and patience not 
only to study it carefully but also analyse the impli- 
cations of its contents will know that each contending 
group. has had to yield ground, in some cases and on 
some issues marginally and in some others substanti- 
ally. But then this is the style of the non-aligned. 
During the last twenty years, there must hardly have 


. been a summit when the international situation did 


not seem to be pushing towards the brink of war or 
where there were not problems which tended to , 
divide the movement. Invariably, consensus positions 
have been reached partly at the cost of perceptions, 
partly at the cost of ideological assertions, partly at 
the cost of yielding at the altar of nonaligned unity. 
The New Delhi meeting could not therefore be expec- 
ted to evolve a new style or radically alter the move- 
ment’s structure to make it a decision-enforcing 
authority. The movement has to remain as the arti- 
culator of sobriety in a world of conflict, clash and 
confrontation.‘ To quote Narasimha Rao again: *‘The 
non-aligned movement could not have expected 
smooth sailing, being too bold, too unorthodox, too 
imaginative and yet too valid to the bloc- -oriented 
thinking that had got entrenched in international 
relations.” 

If, therefore, an objective assessment has to be 
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made of India’s conduct at the Conference, it needs ' 


to be remembered that what India sought was not 


that the final Declaration should reflect either its . 


positions on global and regional issues but that it 
should reflect positions which would fit in within the 
framework of the movement’s basic principles, not 
injure the national interest of any member to the 
point of its withdrawal from the movement, and, 
which would mirror with such intellectual integrity 
and honesty as possible the unified voice of sobriety. 
It was to achieve such positions that as the host 
country India engaged in consultations with fellow 
members and revised its original draft as many as 
three times. With newspaper headlines screaming 
every day about the raging controversies in the com- 
mittees and the drafting group, with inuendoes being 
freely thrown about .in regard to India having to 
surrender in the face of combined onslaught of hard- 
liners, it was forgotten that what was being debated 
was not India’s “national draft”. It was only a draft 
written in a framework of principles and objectives 
which could be universally acceptable. 
_ Had it been a “national draft”, the national posi- 
tions would have been stated far more clearly in all 
its nuances than what the draft said. It is inconceiv- 
able that having recognised the Heng Samrin regime, 
New Delhi would permit an enunciation of a national 
position diametrically opposite to the implications of 
the recognition. It was equally inconceivable that 
having on numerous occasions in the very recent past 
made it clear that it was against the presence or 
continuation of the presence of foreign troops in 
Afghanistan, India would resist the demand for a 
withdrawal of militaty presence from that country. 
Similarly, India’s national position admits of no com- 
promise on the issue of demanding the demolition of 
foreign military bases or the removal of the Diego 


Garcia military installations. Equally, never having ' 


` entertained an individual ambition to act as a nego- 

tiator or mediator in the crisis caused by the Gulf 
War, India could have advocated no other course 
than using catalytic instrumentality of the non-aligned 
movement for settling that dispute. 

Admittedly, the national positions of India over 
the many contentious issues of the last one or two 
years have themselves emerged in the light of India’s 
commitment to the principles of non-alignment which 
neither the Janata regime nor the present Government 
denies is the corner-stone of the country’s foreign 
policy. The basic thrust of all these positions has 
been towards moderation, towards the advocacy of 
political settlements through peaceful. means, and 
against the intensification of tensions which might 
accelerate instead of decelerate conflicts. To the 
extent, whether in regard to Afghanistan or Kam- 
puchea, the final Declaration reflects this thrust, 
notwithstanding the varying nuances incorporated 
with a view to accommodating differing points of 
‘view, New Delhi has cause for satisfaction. Pakistan 
and its supporters may gloat over the inclusion in Dec- 
laration of the demand for withdrawal of the Soviet 
troops (without naming the country), but is it not a 
concession to realism that the Declaration calls for a 
political settlement and urges all States “to exercise 
restraint’? which can legitimately be interpreted as 
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.of superpower rivalry and thus inhibited in 


an appeal to Pakistan and its allies to desist from 
arming and encouraging the Afghan rebels? Similarly. 
is not the plea to observe strictly the principles of 
non-intervention and non-interference a pointer to 
the reality of such intervention and interference? An 
identical argument can be advanced in respect of the 
Kampuchean formulation also. 

All such arguments and counter-arguments can be 
dismissed as splitting hairs, and justifiably so. The 
truth is that when the process of give-and-take asserts 
itself in non-aligned conferences, whether with a view 
to avoiding collapse of the conferences or with a view 
to preserving its unity, positions of each country, 
group or interest tends to get diluted. Read in this 
light, Pakistan and its supporters, Singapore and its 
supporters, and the Arab bloc and its supporters can- 
not all claim to have had their own way. They too 
have had to give in. 

It has been suggested that the New Delhi Con- 
ference was at best a shadow proxy fight of the two 
superpowers and at worst a confirmation that the 
movement itself has become a pawn in the game 
its 
efficacy by constraints of partisan involvements. 
Arising from this thesis judgements have been made 
on identifying the superpower which has taken a 
licking at the Conference. In the process, it has been 
suggested that the Soviet Union and its supporters 
have fared badly. 

_ While the theory of the shadow proxy fight might 
have validity, particularly after Cuba ineptly and 
needlessly projected at the Havana Summit the con- 
cept of Socialist countries being the non-aligned 
movement’s “‘natural allies”, any suggestion that the 
Soviets have been singled out for condemnation does 
not seem to be established by the Declaration itself. 
Such suggestions flow from a conceptual misunder- 
standing of the movement and the presupposition 
that non-alignment functions as a balancing factor 
between two or more superpowers. Were it so, the 
movement would have wound up long ago. What it 
basically seeks is the safeguarding of the national. 
interests of all its members through an organised 
opposition to external interference and assertion of 
individual sovereignty and territorial integrity. 

But even if one were to seek evidence of a balanc- 
ing exercise in the New Delhi Declaration, the con- 
clusion would be inescapable that while the thrust in 
the formulations of Afghanistan, Kampuchea and 
the Indian Ocean (marginally) is against the Socialist 
bloc, the United States has come infor specific men- 
tion and criticism by name in no uncertain terms for 
its policies in West Asia, Africa, Latin America, and 
so on, But to dwell on these aspects of the Decla- 


‘ration is to ignore the larger and more significant 


outcome, which is that the original thrust of the 
movement as conceived two decades ago has been 
reinforced far more strongly than ever before. This 
is reflected in the clear enunciation of the dangers of 
the cold war and its impact on developing countries, 
the irrefutable logic of nuclear domination which 
can only result in destruction of the world and of the 
threat to the very survival of Third World countries by 
external interferences. For these formulations alone, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Sense - 

and | 
Nonsense 

on 
Nonalignment 


K; SUBRAHMANYAM 


Now. that the New Delhi conference of the Non- 

aligned foreign ministers is over and a declaration 
embodying a consensus has been adopted attempts at 
assessment of the significance of the conference will 
start. 

Predictably the assessments will range from char- 
acterising it as a fiasco to calling it a resounding 
success. What struck a student of international rela- 
tions reading the reports on the conference is the 
number of myths which have been wrapped round 
the concept of nonalignment almost mummyfying 
it. More than anything else the kind of reporting on 
the conference will justify the pleas for new inter- 
national information order. ` Even the reporting by 
the majority of the correspondents from the non- 
aligned world read as though they might have been 
done by the western media. Let us start with demo- 
lishing some of the deliberately constructed misper- 
ceptions. , f 

The first misperception was that the nonaligned 
movement was strong, united and commanded greater 
respect of the two power blocs when it was first con- 
vened at Belgrade in 1961 and currently it has lost 
` all these assets.’ This myth has been successfully ped- 
dled mainly because the public memory is short. The 
Belgrade Conference in 1961 had its share of ten- 
sions. In fact, much taller leaders than those found 
in today’s conferences namely Sukarno and Nkh- 
rumah, the liberators of their respective countries 


The author is the Director, Institute for 
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led the opposition attack at Belgrade while Nehru, 
Tito and Nasser had to try hard to ensure that the 
movement was steered towards appropriate priorities. 
Sukarano was to come forward later with the thesis 
of new emerging forces and at that time along with 
Nkhrumah took the line that issue of war and peace 
between the great powers was not of the highest 
priority but struggle against the neo-colonialist forces 
was. It was with greatest difficulty that the unity of 
the nonaligned was ensured in its very first meeting. 
Even at that stage the west attacked the nonaligned 
as being partial to the Soviet Union since they did 


- not come out with clear condemnation of the resump- 


tion of nuclear tests by the Soviet Union and its 
breaking the interim moratorium. That much-derided 
movement of that day has grown in strength from 25 
to 94, and celebrated its twentieth anniversary last 
week, l 
The second misperception is that the nonaligned 
lack unity among themselves and is a motely group. 
There is no doubt that the nonaligned movement 
consists of 94 nations drawn from different races, 
cultural traditions, political, social and economic 
systems and have very little to unite them except their 
espousal of the doctrine of nonalignment itself. Let 
us at the same time take a look at all other groupings 
in the international system. Two of the west-spon- 
sored military alliances have dissolved — CENTO 
and SEATO. NATO has lost France, and Warsaw 
Pact, Albania and the adherence of Rumania is only 
nominal. The Rio Pact headed by the United States 
has lost Cuba, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Bolivia and 
Argentina. China has parted company with the 
» Soviet Union. In fact, the only international group- 
ing which has maintained a continuous growth 
potential is the Nonaligned. Unity of purpose or 
action is not very evident even in the military alliance 
systems. The US policy of embargoing grain and 
transfer of technology to the Soviet Union has 
not been accepted by its own allies. Rumania does 
not see eye to eye with its allies in the Warsaw Pact. 
What is overlooked here is that the non-aligned is 
a political grouping while the military pacts are both 
military and political groupings. Whatever unity the 
military pacts may show in regard to strictly military 
aspects — about which we have to say something 
later — on political issues their unity of ‘outlook or 
purpose is no higher than that of the Nonaligned. In 
fact, they never attempt to come out with a compre- 
hensive poltical document on international issues as 
the nonaligned have succeeded in doing time and 
again. If the Nonaligned disagree on Afghanistan, 
do the NATO allies have a common view on Afgha- 
nistan, on PLO, on Namibia or NIEO? Much has 
been made ofthe Iraq-Iran conflict and Ethiopia- 
Somalia conflict among the Nonaligned. At least no 
one has ever argued that these are allies in military 
sense. But has the organisation of American States 
been without conflicts? Even within NATO one 
witnessed the cod war between UK and Iceland, 
De Gaulle calling fora free Quebec, and Turkey- 
Greece confrontation. 
The third misperception is that these declarations 
adopted as a result of laboured consensus is not of 
much significance since they are not binding and 
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quite a few of the nonaligned will in anyway go their 
own way. Is this something peculiar to the non- 
aligned? Don’t we hear complaints of NATO nations 
not abiding by their commitments in regard to 
defence spending and the EEC countries sliding out 
of their earlier undertakings? The Nordic Countries, 
attitude towards deployment of nuclear wealpons is 
different from that of their NATO allies. 

‘These misperceptions prevail because the Nonalig- 
ned nations are expected to possess virtues which 
have never been established even among nations with 
traditions Of sovereignty for well over a century. 
There will be greater realism in assessing the achieve- 
-ments and failures of the nonaligned and insightful 
understanding of what the concept is about and 
where it is leading the world to if uncommon virtues 
are not demanded of it. 

Those who expect the nonaligned to display great 
unity, purposiveness, steadfast adherence to declara- 
tions, a common world outlook ete evidently model 
nonalignment on one of the military blocs and find 
the movement deficient in respect of the criteria they 
would apply toa bloc. What is overlooked in this 
approach is that nonalignment is antithetical to 
bloc approach: in international politics. In other 
words, the movement of nonalignment is being criti- 
cised for not being what itis all the time opposed 
to. One can easily understand those in the industri- 
alised world conditioned by three decades of brain- 
washing on bipolarity of the world adopting this 
view but it shows the strength of the domination of 
the western media when many of our journalists and 
others adopt a similar line. 

In the current session of the Nonaligned Ministers’ 
Conference, the issues of Kampuchea, Afghanistan 
and the Indian Ocean dominated. To develop a cor- 
rect perspective on these issues it would be helpful 
if we analyse the nonaligned approach to such prob- 
lems over the past twenty years. By doing so it will 
be possible to identify the continuities and changes 
in the overall nonaligned consensus towards such 
problems. The strong nonaligned reaction to soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan and Vietnamese interven- 
tion in Kampuchea are distinctly steps forward in 
the non-aligned approach to foreign interventions. It 
is very heartening to note that. Singapore which 
supported US intervention in Vietnam and the Nixon- 
Kissinger invasion of Kampuchea has now woken up 


to the dangers of foreign intervention in other parts 


of the world. Singapore and those agreeing with it 
would have commanded greater credibility if in those 
days they and their friends had taken up the issue 
of foreign interventions in the nonaligned conferences 
` and UN special sessions. A very intriguing aspect of 
the entire debate on foreign interventions in the Non- 
aligned Conference is the total absence of any men- 
tion of Tanzanian intervention in Uganda, the fre- 
quent French interventionist operations in Africa 
for which they maintain an earmarked force, Libyan 
intervention in Chad or the current US intervention 
in El Salvador. On the other hand even India’s 
benign intervention in Bangladesh in 1971.earned an 
adverse vote of 104- in the UN General Assembly 
and this included most of the nonaligned. The debate 
on the subject left one with the feeling that certain 
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interventions are perhaps more interventionist than 
certain others in the view of some non-aligned states 


„and it very much depends upon which great power 


carries out or objects to the intervention concerned. 
The Indian view appears to be that each intervention 
has to be considered on merits and its somewhat 
muted approach to Afghanistan is in line with its 
past policies when US intervened in Lebanon, Viet- 
nam and Kampuchea and the Soviet Union in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia. But all non-aligned 
states are not necessarily burdened with a past or a 
consistent foreign policy. 

The significance of the stand taken by the non- 
aligned on Afghanistan may be felt far beyond the 
Indian Ocean area. It is not unlikely that the loss of 
goodwill among the nonaligned may influence the 
Soviet Union in regard to its policies elsewhere and 
this may have its impact on its policy in regard to 
Poland which is much more central to the issues of 
international war and peace. 

On the Indian Ocean issue also in spite of deletion 
of the reference to Diego Garcia the Conference as a 
whole has come to terms with reality. It has referred 
to military activity of the great powers in all forms 
and manifestations having intensified, This is obvious- 
ly a reference to the rapid deployment force. By 
implication the theses of balanced naval presence and 
the need to balance the Soviet dominance of the 
Eurasian landmass by an extra-hemispherical naval 
power have been rejected. One hopes in future con- 
ferences the precedent of dropping a reference to 
Diego Garcia on the ground of evenhandedness will 
not be applied to Arab-Israeli and Namibian issues 
as involving veiled and not so veiled criticism of only 
one superpower and not the other. 

On issues like colonialism, apartheid and Palestine, 
the Nonaligned have never had much trouble in reach- 
ing a consensus. It is a tribute to the collective matu- 
rity and wisdom of the nonaligned that the expulsion 
of Egypt or Iraq was not pressed. On economic 
issues the NJEO provides a rallying banner and this 
time the plight of the non-oil-producing developing 
countries has been given an additional emphasis, 
There are nuances of advance in respect of economic 
cooperation among the developing countries. 

What does it all add up to? One major impression 
is that the distortion sought to be given to the orienta- 
tion of the movement by Cuba in the Havana Summit 
in 1979 has been rectified to some extent and after 
the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan it will be 
difficult to propagate the thesis that the Soviet bloc 
are the natural allies of the nonaligned. The signifi- 
cance of the event lay in the fact that in spite of all 
their differences and different orientations, the ninety- 
four nations were prepared to adopt a final document 
by consensus — something the two superpowers, UK 
and the industrialised nations of the world could 
not achieve in respect of Second NPT Review Con- 
ference where all nations present were signatories to 
a treaty. So far only one country Burma has walked 
out of the movement and no one familiar with the 
general orientation of Burmese foreign policy was 
surprised at it. 

The real issue to be analysed is what holds the 

f (Continued on page 28) 
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Nonaligned 
Ministerial 
‘Conference: 
An Appraisal 


GIRISH MATHUR 


INISTERIAL-level conferences of the Nonaligned 
states have become a regular mid-term exercise 
in between one:summit and another. Last week’s 
New Delhi Conference (February 8-13) acquired 
importance for a vatjety of reasons. 
In some ways the international security environ- 
ment in which this conference was held was similar 
to the situation which had prompted the early pro- 
pounders of nonalignment in international relations 
to build a world-wide movement on the basis of 
their perceptions and convene their first summit at 
Belgrade in 1961. The New Delhi conference marked 
the twentieth anniversary of the Belgrade Summit. 
But the situation today is much more difficult than 
what it was in 1961 which was why the New Delhi 
conference, originally scheduled to be held later this 
year, was advanced by some seven months. 

The nonaligned movement can justifiably claim 
credit for some of the healthy and positive develop- 
ments in the two decades since the Belgrade Summit. 
But the changes which occured in the world in this 
period have a negative aspect as well, and this nega- 
tive aspect has so aggravated the world security 
problems that that doyen of American diplomacy, 
George F. Kennan, the first propounder of the theory 
of “containment”, was compelled to remark recently: 
. “Not for 30 years has political tension (in East-West 
relations) reached so dangerous a point as it has 
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attained today”. The deterioration in the world 
situation has not left the nonaligned movement 
unaffected; external pulls and pressures nearly 
wrecked the last Summit at Havana in 1979, and the 
intensificatian in the cold war since then has rendered 
the movement almost ineffective and made it difficult 
for the non-aligned countries to take any initiative 
for relaxation of tensions in any of the crisis areas. 
Non-alignment is the product of the correlation of 


.. forces brought about by the Second World War 


which touched off an upsurge of national movements 
and liberation struggles with the defeat of the Axis 
powers; the disabling of the European imperial 
powers by the war and economic devastation to 
resist nationalist pressures in their colonies; the 
American economy expanded to play a global role 
and advance towards the realisation of the dream 
of Pax Americana; and the Soviet Union emerging 
as a military obstruction in the fulfilment of Ameri- - 
can ambitions of global domination. " 

The Cold Wart had begun by the time the Asian 
countries began to achieve independence in the late 
1940s, and from their own experience they learnt that 
the only way to preserve their hard won: sovereignty 
was to exercise independence of judgement in inter- 
national affairs instead of allowing their external 
relations to be governed by the ties forged for them 
by their former imperial rulers. They were brought 
together in the Asian Relations Conference in 1947, 
followed by the various conferences held at Colombo, 
Rangoon, New Delhi and elsewhere, and finally at 
the Bandung Conference in 1955, in their search for 
a viable common policy in international relations, 
But the experience of these conferences made India 
under Jawaharlal Nehru wary of the kind of a get- 
together which ultimately led to the Belgrade 
Summit in 1961. , 

These conferences had not resulted in forging a 
unity of purpose among the newly independent coun- 
tries because of the divergence of their national per- 
ceptions of the role of imperialism and the danger 
which the hotting up of the Cold War posed. for the 
world and for them. If Nehru was ultimately persu- 
aded to join the sponsors of the Belgrade Summit*, 
it was because of the crisis which was then develop- 
ing in the world over the Berlin issue. On his insis- 
tence the Belgrade Summit issued an appeal to world 
leaders and sent messages to Kennedy and Khrushchev 
to retrace their steps from “‘the brink of this danger” 
of a world war which “would lead to devastation 
hitherto unknown, if not to world annihilation”. 

For focussing attention of the Nonaligned Summit 
on “‘the cold war and the constant and acute danger 
of its being transformed into actual war”, India and 
Jawaharlal Nehru came in for sharp attacks at the 
conference and in this country by those who took | 
their cue from China, even as at. Bandung he was 
attacked for making imperialism as his target by 
those who looked on the USA as their saviour. Yet, 
on both occasions, India’s efforts succeeded in induct- 
ing in the deliberations a sense of priorities which is 

(Continued on page 31) 





*According to the Belgrade documents, the original sponsors 
of the summit “were joined by the Prime Minister of India and 
the Government of Afghanistan to support the sponsorship’, 
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SAUDI ARABIA 


Sunset 
on 
Aramco’s Empire 


KAI BIRD 


T early September the Arabian princes nationalised 
Aramco (the Arabian American Oil Company) 
and paid Exxon Corporation, Mobil Oil Corporation, 
Texaco Inc. and Standard Oil Company of California 
some $ 2 billion for their remaining shares in the oil 
conglomerate. Thus ended, or so. it would seem, a 
peculiarly American colonial relationship. For nearly 
half a century, the consortium of four American oil 
companies had functioned as a state within a state, 
chaperoning the Saudi kingdom into the twentieth 
century while exploiting the world’s largest oil 
reserve. - 
The American colonial experience in Arabia was. 
thus a private affair between our corporate oil inte- 
rests and the profligate princes of the House of Saud. 
Nonetheless, at the very beginning, the companies 
implicated Washington by encouraging Congress to 
use public tax money in the form of lend-lease sub- 
sidies to the Saudi monarchy. 
* Writing in this magazine (The Nation) some thirty- 
years ago, six shortly before the lend-lease deal was 
approved, I.F. Stone warned: 

The proposed Arabian oil deal brings us to the first great 

crossroads of postwar international policy, In one direction 
lies a pew world order, in the other, a return to imperialism, 
with all its entails. To go into a colonial country and buy oil 
concessions for the exploitation of natural resources, which 
belong to another people is imperialism, however we choose to 
disguise it, 
Stone’s warnings went unheeded. But it is impor- 
that to our understanding of the new collaboration 
between US oil companies and the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries cartel to be reminded 
that,there were those in the Roosevelt Administration 
who perceived an alternative to Big Oil’s imperial 
adventure in Arabia. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s Interior Secretary, Harold 
Ickes, was entirely persuaded in 1943 by the oil com- 


een renee err nee ee 
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panies’ arguments that the Arabian oil reserves were 
essential to United States security. But he concluded 
that the Federal. Government, rather than private 
industry, should have control over those foreign oil 
reserves. Ickes proposed the creation of a National 
Petroleum Reserves Corporation, which would buy 
from the oil companies their Arabian concessions and 
control the importation of all foreign oil. 

The companies, of course, were shocked by Ickes’s 
views and the proposal was soundly thrashed in 
Congress by the oil lobby. Instead, the companies 


“were allowed to build their private oil empire with 


public funds in the form of lend lease aid to Saudi 
Arabia and later in tax exemptions to American oil 
companies on royalties paid to the Saudi royal 
family. 

By the time they were finally nationalised this 
September, the oil companies had entangled the 
United States in a “special relationship’ with the 
Saudi princes that entailed, among other things mili- 


` tary training missions, privileged tax arrangements 


that have cost the US Treasury Department billions 
of dollars and such dubious services as the Central 
Intelligence Agency’s screening of “Communists” 
from the Saudi oil workforce. Once the oil conglo- 
merate made the investment and we came to rely on 
Arabian oil, the imperatives of national security led 
quite inexorably to the Carter Doctrine of 1980, 
which tells us that we must be prepared to use tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons and risk a holocaust in defence 
of the House of Saud (and Aramco). Such is the logic 
of empire. 

Today, the private government of oil has led us to 
another crossroads. The companies are currently 
negotiating a set of far-reaching deals in Arabia that 
will once again require political and military protec- 
tion by the United States. The billions of dollars 
invested in these Arabian projects will not only 


‘drain capital away from renewable energy projects 


at home; they will also commit our major energy 
corporations to a highly capital-intensive, centralised 
energy base. In order to protect their future profits 
on these new Arabian investments, the oil companies 
will actually have to work to insure that the price of 
energy continues to soar -in the coming decades. If 
energy prices were to decline in real dollars due to 
conservation and greater reliance on renewable energy 
sources, the oil companies would stand to lose their 
Arabian investment. (See Robert Engler, “Letting Big 
Oil Do It,” The Nation, October 25.) 

There is an alternative policy agenda, but ironically 
it would call for the kind of public intervention in 
the marketplace envisioned in 1943 by Ickes — a 
National Petroleum Authority with the sole power 
to import all foreign oil on a direct government-to- 
government confract basis. Until Congress establishes 
such an agency, the oil companies will continue to 
barter away America’s energy future. 

The oil companies should be eliminated as ‘“‘middle- 
men” in the global trading -of oil because they no 
longer (if they ever did) owe any allegiance to the 
national interest of the United States. Gradually 
over the last decade the major American oil com- 
panies have reaped’ enormous profits by ‘‘accommo- 
dating” themselves to the inevitable tide of national- 


il 


ism in.the producing countries, 

Initially adversaries of OPEC, in the twenty years 
since the founding of the cartel the oil companies 
have struck a multinational bargain with the pro- 
ducing countries. (See Joe Stork, “Will Success 
Spoil OPEC”? The Nation, October 4.) In a ‘sense 
the cartal has formalised and made explicit a rela- 
tionship that had heretofore been an open secret: the 
mutually benefical collusion between the producers 
and the big oil companies. Collusion on such matters 
as price floors and a division of the market is, of 
course, a violation of American antitrust laws. But 
if the foreign cartel imposes these conditions of doing 
business, the American oil majors possess an alibi — 
they can claim that they are unwilling servants of the 
cartel. (The Carter Administration’s Justice Depart- 
ment is not entirely convinced of their innocence; the 
department’s antitrust division has been investigating 
collusion on the pricing and marketing of Persian 
Gulf oil since 1977. The investigation has been 
stymied in part by the refusal of Saudi to allow Jus- 
tice Department officials access to Aramcé records.) 

The recent nationalisation of Aramco by the Saudis 
should. thus be understood as simply another step in 
cementing the alliance forged over the last decade 
between the private oil companies and the native 
producing cartel. Petroleum Minister Sheik Ahmed 
Zaki Yamani foretold the new relationship in a re- 
markably candid speech delivered in Beirut during 
the spring of 1969: 

The majors — whether they like it or not — are gradually 
but steadily losing their dominant hold on the world market, 
Their percentage share of the marketing facilities will be dimi- 
nishing year by year. As things stand the majors will become 
mere offtakers when, in one way or another, their concessions 
terminate. They will therefore lose their power at the produc- 
ing end, just as they are losing their power downstream. But 
if they forge a link now with the national oil companies in the 
Producing countries, via participation, this will enable them to 
enjoy a special status even after the termination of their con- 
cessions. By then our respective interests will have become So 
idea i that a divorce would be virtually impossible (Italics 
added. 


What kind of marriage did Yamani envision? 


Two significant trends are changing the face of the 
international oil business, and both trends will con- 
solidate the political control of oil by the ‘Arabian 
princes. First, the Saudis have recognised the impor- 
tance of taking control of the “downstream” opera- 
tions of the business — refining, petrochemicals, 
transport and marketing. In a study conducted for 
the Domestic Refiners Group by Conant and Asso- 
ciates, a Washington, DC., energy consulting firm, 
this point was made very clear: “In order to consoli- 
date their control and achieve domination, the crude 
oil producers recognise that they must attain a signi- 

~ ficant role in refining and processing, thereby assuring 
a high-priced future for their crude oil reserves even 
if substitutes and alternative sources are developed.... 
The crude oil exporters admit that their refining 
plans do not make commercial sense but contend 
that they accomplish important political goals.” 

To this end the Saudis have committed themselves 
to building multibillion dollar industrial parks con- 
taining the refineries and petrochemical plants that 
will eventually enable them to export higher-priced 
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refined oil and processed products such as plastics. 
The major oil companies, particularly the former 
Aramco partners, will invest billions of dollars in 
these projects by participating in joint ventures with 
the Saudi regime. Exxon, Shell, the Dow Chemical 
Company, Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 
and a number of other multinationals are financing 
joint venture petrochemical plants with the Saudis. 
Mobil, Texaco and Shell have signed contracts with 
members of the Saudi royal family to build a new 
fleet of tankers designed to carry processed petroleum 
products. And Mobil, Shell, Texaco, Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration and Socal have agreed to joint ventures 
(usually on a 50-50 percentage basis) to build four 
export refineries. 

These investments by the oil majors are designed to 
insure them a “special status,” in the words of 
Sheik Yamani. In return, the companies will be 
given preferred access to Saudi crude and, of course, 
their share of the profits from the export refineries. 
The political implications of this trend, however, are 
startling. The export refineries will greatly increase 
Saudi revenues by capturing the added value of a re- 
fined product. This additional revenue will encourage 
the Saudis to conserve their crude oil exports pri- 
marily for their domestic refineries, which will in 
turn make it increasingly difficult for American 
and Western European refineries to obtain sufficient 
supplies. The State Department’s Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for International Energy Policy, Edward 
Morse, acknowledges as much in an October 6 report 
entitled The Trend to Refining by Oil Producing 
Nations: “For foreign oil companies, joint ventures 
are a two-edged sword. While gaining access to crude 
oil, they may be creating competition in their own 
markets, as well as possibly engaging in uneconomic 
ventures.” (It is significant that only the American 
multinationals agreed to these joint ventures. By 
contrast, the Government-controlled French, British 
Italian and German national oil companies were 
instructed not to negotiate with the Saudis on joint 
venture projects that could only jeopardise European 
refining capacity.) Nevertheless, by the end of 1980s 
Saudi investments in these downstream operations, 
with the aid of American oil majors, could concent- 
rate a controlling share of world’s’ oil production, 
refining and tanker business in Saudi hands. 

The second major trend in the industry lies in the 
Saudis’ determination to direct the marketing of their 
own oil. Already, Petromin, the royal family’s 
“national” oil company, is taking an increasing share 
of the former Aramco partners’ allocations and sell- 
ing their oil ona direct government-to-government 
bais. (In 1974 the Seven Sisters controlled some 64 
per cent of the world’s production, but by 1979 their 
share had slipped to 46 per cent, according to The 
New York Times.) Yamani says the decision to mar- 
ket more oil through Petromin was made in 1978, 
“In the first nine months of 1978 we were producing 
below 8.0 million barrels per day...When we started 
to produce 8.5 million barrels per day, we simply did 
not given (Aramco companies) the additional oil.” 

Aramco’s share of Saudi production since then has 
been cut to less than 6.5 million barrels per day, and 
it continues to decline. Petromin now markets more 
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than 2. million barrels per day more than four times 
the rate of 1978, according to the Petroleum Intelli- 
gence Weekly. 

The Saudis are not oblivious to the political divi- 
dends to be gained from direct marketing. Govern- 
ment-to-government sales, says Saudi Business, a 
weekly review published in Jidda, “are also attractive 
because they treat oil as a strategic resource rather 
than as a simple commodity. Their signing or expiry 
can be used to reflect improvement or deterioration 
in relations between two parties.”’ 

The Saudi princes have for some time regularly 
interceded in Aramco’s marketing operations, most 
often to redirect oil exports to Moslem politica! lallies. 
Pakistan, Bangladesh, the Sudan, Zaire and other 
countries have won much coveted three and five year 
supply contracts, while the French, who lobbied hard 
for last summer’s European initiative to include the 
Palestinians in the Camp David negotiations, receive 
more than 30 per cent of Petromin’s exports. 

What do these trends toward Saudi control of both 
the marketing and downstream processing aspects of 
the international oil trade tell us about the prospects 
for holding. together the OPEC cartel? The answer is 
not easy but it ultimately comes down to questions of 
sovereignty and the historical role of the oil com- 
panies in serving the cartel. 

Fossil fuels, it must be granted, have long been 
underpriced, if only because they are ultimately dep- 
letable and the economic infrastructures for renew- 
able energy alternatives have yet to be developed. 
But the price spirals of the last decade cannot be 
attributed to a sudden recognition of this fact. Prices 
escalated, rather, because the native producers needed 
more income and in the multinational oil companies 
they found willing collaborators who would handle 
the grubby details in the market place. (See Peter 
Achnacarry, “Breaking the Saudi Connection,” The 
Nation, October 13, 1979.) 

But despite its tremendous success, the cartel is 
nevertheless a fragile coalition of competing sovereign 
interests. With the exception of the Saudis (and post- 
revolutionary Iran), all the other members of the 
cartel desire to maximise their oil revenues for inter- 
nal development purposes. Since few of the native 
producers can afford to cut back on production 
levels, the cartel has never been able to agree toa 
formal system of production quotas. Only the. Saudis, 
because of their large reserves and very small popu- 
lation, can afford the political luxury of cutting oil 
production at will. 

N lieu of production quotas, the job of maintaining 

the cartel’s internal discipline has been delegated 
to the oil majors, who in effect “police”? the cartel. 
They do this intwo ways. First, information on 
quantities of oil exported by each country and prices: 
paid are made public by the companies. Second, the 
companies pay a per barrel export tax to each of the 
native producers. The tax varies from country depen- 
ding on production and transport costs and.the qua- 
lity of the crude oil, but the tax tends to stabilise 
each country’s share of the market. Members of the 
cartel who quietly attempt to expand their share of 
the market by lowering their export tax (which ena- 
bles the oil companies they deal with to undercut 
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their competitors, encouraging them to sell more oil) 
will be quickly found out. 

For instance, inearly 1975, Libya, in an attempt 
to expand its market share, secretly lowered Occiden- 
tal Petroleum’s tax rate by a slight margin. Occiden- 
tal, in turn, cut its prices. A confidential State Depart- 
ment memo (Discounts in Disguise: Price Shaving by 
Members of OPEC, July 22, 1977) tells what happened: 

Brokers in Europe found that they could buy and sell Occi- 
dental’s crude at marginally lower prices than for comparable 
oil from elsewhere, and this quickly became known throughout 
the industry. Embarrassed at having been discovered, the 
Libyan petroleum minister denied all and denounced Occiden- 
tal’s behaviour. 


The oil multinationals, of course, are all too wil- 
ling to administer the cartel; higher prices abroad 
inflate the value of their domestic assets. But they 
also believe that their cooperation will postpone the 
day when the producers cut them out altogether and 
begin to market all their own oil. 

And yet, as we have seen, the trend toward pro- 
ducer marketing and processing seems irreversible 
both in Saudi Arabia and among the other major 
oil exporting nations who will follow suit. Ironically, 
it is exactly this trend which may ultimately break 
open the cartel. Direct government-to government 
sales, which bypass the companies, will make it much 
more difficult for individual OPEC members to police 
the cartel. 

The State Department memo cited above made this 
point: 

If OPEC members continue to market most of their crude oil 
through the multinational companies, the threat to the cartel is 
fairly low. However, the threat to OPEC will become very much 
greater if direct sales increase (as they will as national com- 
panies take over an increasing share of the oil marketing), if 
exporters go “downstream” into products and tanker fleets, 
or if exporters increase their discounting into major consuming 
markets, - 

Clearly, it would be in the national interest for 
Washington to accelerate the trend toward govern- 
ment-to-government sales. Congress should provide 
a publicly owned National Petroleum Authority, as 
Harold Ickes suggested at the outset of our Arabian 
empire, with the sole mandate to import all foreign 
oil through long term government-to-government 
contracts. 

Such an arrangement might not bein the best 
interest of Exxon and Mobil, but then, the public has 
not been served very well by their role in policing the 
cartel. In all fairness, there is nothing conspiratorial 
in the way the companies behave; they are supposed 
to pursue their corporate interests and maximise pro- 
fits for themselves and their shareholders. But cer- 
tainly, as the OPEC producers market a greater share 
of their own oil, the,multinationals must act in an 
increasingly erratic fashion, further destabilising the 
market in their frantic search for supplies. This occur- 
red most recently during the gasoline crunch of 1979, 
According to a May 1980 report issued by the Energy 
Educational Foundation in Washington, D.C., the 
majors’ rash of speculative purchases on the Rotter- 
dam spot market were an important factor in the 
creation of the summer gasoline crisis. 

Government intervention in the oil import trade 

(Continued on page 27) 
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` The Member for the People’s Committee for information at the People’s Bureau of the . 


Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya New Delhi feels great pleasure in presenting to you 
the following text of the Joint Libyan-Chadian communique issued on 6th January 1981 at the 
end of the visit to the Jamahiriya by the Premier of the National Union Government and the 
President of Chad, Mr. Goukouni Queddai. 


On'the invitation of Brother Col. Muammar Qadhafi, the leader of the great 1st of September 
revolution, President Queddai made a visit to the Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 
from Jan, 2 to Jan. 6, 1981 leading a high powered official delegation. The Chadian guest 
along withhis official delegation was received with great warmth and brotherly affection the 
extent of the deep friendly relations between the two people. President Queddai participated in 
the inaugural meeting of the sixth revolutionary session of the ‘General People’s Conference’ and 
delivered a very important address, He spoke of the role of the Socialist People’s Libyan Arab 
Jamahiriya was playing in asserting the legitimacy of the national government of the Chadian 
people. Speaking of the role the reactionism and the pupet regimes have played in adding fuel 
to fire of dissention among the ranks of the Chadian pe-ple. Mr. Queddai stressed upon his 
denunciation for the steps taken by the notorious regimes of Sadat and Nimari against the will 
of the Chadian people in standing besides the rebel Hussain Hebry and providing him financial 
and military aid. \ 


President Queddai reaffirmed that this posture on the part of both the regimes was a part 
of the imperialist designes' and mechinations. He said that the fact that the rebel Hussain Hebry 
took asylum somewhere would be regarded a conspiracy against the Chadian People. 


In view of the spiritual, geographical, ethnical, human, cultural and historical relations 
between the Libyan and Chadian peoples and their belief in the common destiny, and reiterating 
the principiles set by the Great 1st of September revolution and the revolution of Ferolina, the 
two sides stressed upon the fact that the relations between the two peoples deepened further as 
both of them fought side by side the fascist imperialism in Libyan and Chad and shed their blood 
for the common cause which made them mingle with each other throughout history. It was as a 
result of this that tens of thousands of Chadians living in Libya became Libyan nationals. Simi- 
larly an equal number of Libyans living in Chad. became nationals of that country. 


People's Bared of the Socialist People's Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 


22 Golf Links - 
New Delhi. 
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British 
Empiricism 
and 

Social Sciences 


DAVID SELBOURNE 


I see from an announcement in the morning’s local 
newspaper that someone thinks I am going to talk 
today not about British empiricism, but about British 
imperialism. Of course, there is a connection between 
them, but I think it must have been some kind of 
Freudian error in the editorial office. Or perhaps 
Frantz Fanon would have been able to explain it. At 
any rate, it is the second time in three days that this 
has happened. Two days ago, I told a professor of 
philosophy at a university in Bihar that I had been 
invited here to talk about the ‘Tradition of Empiri- 
cism in Britain’. ‘Ah’, he said philosophically, for 
he was a philosopher, ‘you have such a rich tradition 
of imperialism in your country’. A 
Of course, I know that these were innocent mis- 
takes rather than evidences of intellectual confusion; 
more to do with simple mishearing than with complex 
forms of misperception. Moreover, the achievements 
of Indian social science — to say nothing of the 
This is the transcript of a talk given by Professor 
Selbourne at the invitation of the Political Science 


Department of Allahabad University on January 30, 
1981. 
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natural sciences — are substantial, and it is factually 
unjustified, as well as morally wrong, to be condes- 
cending about them. Yet it is also trve that, in 
general, the combined effect of British intellectual 
colonialism (which includes the ‘tradition of British 
empiricism’), American functionalism, Cold War 


-systems-thinking and a pseudo-Marxism which uses 


items from the vocabulary of Marx without having 
read him, have distorted and impoverished much 
Indian social science. And indigenous mystifications 
of Indian reality have arguably finished the job off 
completely. 

` There are parallel distortions to these in the actual 
practices and institutions of the Indian political 
system; while it is not surprising, for the same 
reasons, that there is no coherent theory of the Indian 
state which corresponds to its complex and ambigu- 
ous nature. An Indian political science which is, to 
such a great extent, dominated by American manage- 
Tialist assumptions, and a political sociology which 
lurches between positivistic investigation of grass- 
roots data, behaviourism, structuralism and so on and 
so forth, are merely making confusion worse con- 
founded. I hope that it is not necessary for me to 
add that British social science suffers from similar 
disorders. a 

Therefore, the question of the ‘condition of the 
social sciences’, whether in India or Britain, is too 
hybrid and many-layered to be disposed of in a brief 
speech. Indeed the question of the ‘tradition’ of 
empiricism is itself a very problematical one. What 
is an intellectual ‘tradition’? Is there, in any society, 
merely one intellectual tradition, or — as is obvious 
as soon as the question is put — a confluence of 
many traditions? Is it possible to say even that there 
is a dominant ideological-intellectual tradition in a 
society? Noone, I hope, would be so rash as to 
suggest that there is in India; except the mystifiers, or 
pseudo-academic sadhus, who want to refer us to some 
imaginary ‘Hindu’ mode of thought. And likewise 
with those who imagine that there is an ‘Anglo- 
Saxon’ thought-process. In any case, I myself am 
not an ‘Anglo-Saxon’, and since my father was born 
in Paris and my mother in Warsaw, I don’t think I 
can really speak for the hidden psycho-intellectual 
world of ‘Great’ Britain. 

But we must begin somewhere, and it is obvious 
that we need at the outset to make some analytical 
distinctions between an empirical method and empiri- 
cism as a philosophy, or ideology. They are connect- 
ed of course, but they are also distinct. An empirical 
method — I will come to empiricism later — is an 
integral part, acknowledged or not, of every episte- 
mology. Observation and experiment, in one form 
or another, are inseparable from all human know- 
ledge; even if, in academia, knowledge is generally 
reduced merely to observing. and experimenting with, 
one text-book or another. That is, there can be no 
human knowledge - and what other knowledge is 
there? God’s Knowledge? — which is not based, 
in the first or last instance, on one form of human 
experience or another. And this remains true even 
if, at its worst, this experience is largely derived from, 
and hermetically confined to, books, as it so often is 
with the intelligentsia the world over. Moreover, 
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just as there can be no thought without a thinker, so 
there can be no knowledge without a knower. That 
is why I think that there cannot be any absolute dis- 
tinction between an empirical mode of inquiry and 
other modes of inquiry, or between an inductive and 
a deductive method either. 

There are only relative differences between episte- 
mologies. Thus, even the greatest ‘empirical’ achieve- 
ments of the scientific revolution in 17th Century. 
Britain such as those of Newtonian physics — were 
lodged within metaphysical premises and assump- 
tions, and to some extent (arguably a very large ex- 
tent) determined by them. The same appears to me 
to be true of the work of the Nobel Laureate 
Abdus Salam, which is -proceeding from the totalis- 
ing presumption that the movement and relation of 
sub-atomic particles is governed by laws which 
possess an ideal unity and perfection of form, 
almost beyond our comprehension and capacity for 
empirical verification of them. Moreover — and in 
consequence — I have also come to see that all 
absolute distinctions between a ‘materialist? and an 
‘idealist’ world-view are false. 

There is no idealism and no mystification or eva- 
sion of material reality, of the real world of real 
human beings living — or dying in life — around us, 
which is not also a response to that reality, and 
therefore rooted imit. Is this proposition a reflection 
itself of the ‘tradition of British empiricism’? At any 
rate, to observe only the necklace of the Empress 
when the people go in rags before you, seems to me 
to be a response to both the Empress and the pau- 
per. Conversely, there is no materialism, no Marx- 
ism, worth the ‘having, which is confined to the pal- 
pable, the materially existent, that) which is, to the 
exclusion of what might or should be; which excludes 
moral categories, and unfulfilled human dreams and 
aspirations. . 

I also want to say that subjective personal pre- 
ferences, and not just ‘class interests’, enter into the 
question of the priority which individuals give to one 
form of inquiry and knowledge over another. There 
can be, and there is, such a thing as a personal epis- 
temological preference. For example: the facts of life 


are painful, especially in India, and a retreat from | 


them into an oblivious mystification of reality is also 
a choice, moral or immoral. Suffering invites even the 
sufferer —- usually with the help of religion — to 
make precisely such a choice; career demands it of 
the intellectual. Others, also by choice, may face up 
to the absolute irreducibility of some kinds of human 
fact: may decide that a rape, an empty stomach, a 
cry of pain are what they appear to be. Poverty, 
hunger, the look in the eye of the humiliated, whether 
we experience them in ourselves or not, can neverthe- 
less become part of our experience, can even become, 
-through moral choice, the only kind of knowledge 
worth having and acting upon. And for all I know, 
this concept of the truth, however long ago discarded 
by the more philosophically refined, may also itself 
be a product of the so-called empiricist tradition. 

Of course, it may also be a function of ageing that 
some of us may lay increasing store by observation 
and experience. And if our own intellectual culture 
sustains, or predisposes us to, such a preference, leads 
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us ‘to prefer as knowledge that which can be ex- 
perientially validated, instead of the much higher 
levels of conceptual abstraction which attract others, 
then these may be the symptoms of an intellectual 


_ ‘tradition’. Certainly I can still vividly remember the 


appeal exerted upon mein 1972 by the proposition 
I heard from a young Chinese student at Peking 
University, during the Cultural Revolution, that 
‘metaphysics is easy’. ‘Why?’, I asked him. ‘Because’, 
he replied, ‘you can talk any nonsense you like with- 
out having to prove it’. 

But an empirical method is ‘a weakness as well as 
a strength: a form of intellectual impoverishment as 
well as having been the methodological mainspring 
of the scientific and industrial revolutions. It is a 
strength to know that ‘class’ as such has no objec- 
tive existence. It is a strength to know that it is not 
a descriptive but an analytical category; that it has 
no intrinsic or material substance apart from the 
individual human beings who compose it; that, far 
from being a transcendent agent of an abstract his- 
torical process, its existence is made manifest only by 
the actions of real persons, acting in defence of real, 
not abstract interests. It may also be that such an 
understanding, too particularistic for some, can pro- 
tect us not only from a spiritualised Marxism, but also 
from demogogic concepts of ‘The People’. 

Yet this same method, put to the service of a posi- 
tivist pseudo-science, is. a weakness; for example; 
when, supposedly free of all theoretical bias, it pro- 
nounces that ‘facts speak for themselves.’ (This is 
where the empirical-as-method becomes empiricism- 
as-ideology). Facts do not speak for themselves, 
however irreducible they may be. Facts are dumb; 
they have no voices. They require spokesmen who 
can speak for them. Not to know this is to be an 
intellectual pauper, for it is to lose sight of human 
agency in the creation and organisation of all 
knowledge. Marxists know this (or should know it) 
from the outset; most empiricists do not, and never 
discover. Equally, it isa weakness of the empirical 
method, and of empiricism as: the ideological. 
foundation of much intellectual work in political 
‘science’, that it usually leads its adherents only 
as far as banal concepts of the ‘plural’, rather than 
of social totalities; to the history of ideas rather than 
of ideologies; to the study of politics and economics, 
rather than of political economy; to descriptions of 
governments and institutions rather than to theories 
of the nature of the State itself. 

Moreover, the empirical method, which has advanc- 
ed human scientific knowledge from triumph to tri- 
umph, did not merely advance man’s conquest of 
nature, but his conquest and exploitation of man also. 
Respect for observation and experiment led in the 
end to the mastery not merely of many of the secrets 
of the natural order, but through imperialism to the 
mastery of the world’s resources also. Empiricism, 
with its respect for facts, came to disrespect those 
who created them. It is a long and miserable story; 
largely governed by the positivist transmutation of 
the empirical method, into an unscientific science of 
human society and of human behaviour. 

We can see it in the arrogance of Victorian impe- 
rialist anthropology which treated its subjects as 
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objects; in ‘Orientalism’ which defined the ‘East’ in 
terms of the ‘West’ and considered the former to 
have no identity other than that which the latter 
gave it; which has created a sociology of working 
class life and labour which invests the (usually mid- 
dle-class) observer with a Privileged status; and so 
on. Its ultimate and crowning imbecility is in the 
contributions ithas made to that most political — 
and most manipulatively used — of all political 
theories: the theory of ‘human nature’, 

Yet the empirical method is also at the heart of 
Marx’s Marxism. The trouble is, however, that much 
of today’s Marxism has forgotten its empirical foun- 
dation; has become an idealism which deals in false 
a-historical totalities; has to a large exterit undone 
the revolutions in scientific thought achieved by 
Locke and Descartes, to say nothing of Feuerbach 
and Marx himself; has uprooted itself, in the name 
of materialism, from the material circumstances of 
our experiences and encounters; has become the pri- 
vate property of an alienated intelligentsia; speaks 
its own rootless language remote from the perceptions 
of those whose consciousness it is designed to raise 
and liberate. ; 

Much of the fault is in Marx himself. There are 
dense complexities of language and thought even in 
the Communist Manifesto itself, to say nothing of the 
often impenetrable Grundrisse. The fact that I can say 
this with confidence at all may have something to do 
with that self-same ‘empiricist tradition’, about which 
Iam speaking. Look back to Marx’s own Theses on 
Feuerbach, and you will see how he celebrated the 


latter’s awareness of the Primacy of ‘real sensory 
actuality’ as the source and basis of knowledge. Even 
better, read Feuerbach himself. ‘The task of philo- 
sophy, he said, ‘is to open its eyes to human misery’. 
And in his Critique of Hegel, he proclaimed, ‘Enough 
of words, come down to real things. Show me what 
you are talking about. Can we feed ourselves on 
mere words, or on the real things of life?’. 

Obviously, the ‘empiricist tradition? is not exclusive 
British property, even if it was the British who 
colonised the world armed with the instruments 
(ideological and practical) with which it provided 
them! For it was Feuerbach, and no En glishman, 
who announced in the Philosophy of the Future that 
‘the task of philosophy consists not in turnin g away 
from real things, turning real objects into thoughts, 
but in making the real world visible to others’. What 
a pity it is that Marx himself, let alone Marxists, was 
to fail in so many complex respects to heed this 
Injunction. ‘A man who occupies himself only with 
abstract thought’, Feuerbach declared, ‘is himself 
only an abstract, not a real or truly human being. The 
reality of man depends on the reality of his objects.’ 

I have strayed a long way from my topic. ButI 
can get back to it by a short-cut. The ‘tradition of 
empiricism’, in its domesticated British variant, has 
to some extent saved our intellectual culture from the 
abstract idealism of which Feuerbach was complain- 
ing. It has given Strength to the rearguard action 
which has been fought and won in Britain against 
Parisian Marxism’s hostility — despite its own 
empirical component — both to the empirical method 
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and to empiricism-as-ideology. For the empirical 
method is a method which, however covertly schematic, 
has proved itself to be deeply sceptical of Schemata of 
left, right or centre, which are sought to be imposed 
on a reality they cannot fit. Such scepticism can be 
taken, and has been taken, too far; in the name of 
rationalism undermining reason, and in the name of a 
scrupulous attention to meaning, undermining the 
meaning of experience itself. 

Yet it has also helped to revitalise British Marxism, 
such as it is — and especially Marxist historiography 
— by refusing, for instance, the crude architectural 
symbolism of base and superstructure, or the brute 
forms of determinism which have masqueraded else- 
where as ready-made, off-the-peg systems of causal 
explanation. Paradoxically, perhaps, it has also 
aided those who have resisted the vulgar empiricism 
of the ‘human nature’ theorist, as well as the techno- 
logical abstractions of systems-thinking or the bland 
(and meaningless) ‘pluralisms’ of the liberal positivist. 
CIA-managed sociology, whether behaviourist or 
functionalist, has had a rougher time of it in Britain 
than in India. 

But, as I have indicated, this is only part of the 
problem. Marxists themselves will have increasingly 
to become more adept with an empirical mode of 
intellectual production than has, in general, been the 
case in the past. If they do not, then the metaphysical 
wasteland so much Marxism now inhabits will never 
flower. And until Marxists escape from the traps 
(political and intellectual) which their own schemata 
have set them in, and which have reduced the multi- 
plicities of the real to so many simple common deno- 
minators, the most accurate and detailed assessments 
of the facts of the political world will continue to be 
produced by the Massachusetts Institute of Techono- 
logy, and not by Marxists. 

It is particularly urgent that this situation should 
change, since Marxism is by no means immune from 
the ideological disarray of ‘bourgeois’ social science 
in a period of deepening crisis. Moreover, Marxism 
is in addition afflicted by the confusions in the world 
socialist movement, by the legacy ofits offences 
against truth and' reason, by the undoing of the 
‘Chinese Cultural Revolution, and by the seemingly 
intransigént nature of working-class reaction and con- 
servatism — even in the depths of economic crisis 
— in many Western capitalist countries. Yet the re- 
turn by some Marxists to an empirical method, as 
the tide of schematic thinking retreats, has already 
begun to. take aberrant forms. Thus, a new generation 
of socialist intellectuals in Britain, going deep into 
the roots of working class experience (as the History 
Workshop movement has been doing), is attempting 
an empirical mode of inquiry applied to the past, not 
the present. 

Though it is a profoundly important step forward, 
to give voice to the voiceless and the forgotten, I con- 
sider this to be an impossible intellectual enterprise: 
the work of archivists not historians and — in the 
name of a ‘people’s: history’ — involving once more 
the intellectual appropriation, by the middle class 
scholar, of working class life and labour.’ It is deeply 
ironic that the alienated Marxist intellectual should 
now be taking refuge in the past, vicariously experi- 
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encing what he cannot in reality experience, while a 
non-empirical method still rules his perceptions of ' 
the present. 

Instead, there is only one fundamental task and 
duty which faces the intellectual, and in particular the 
Marxist. It is that he should empirically seek to 
understand the real world, rather than a world which 
he has invented in the past or the present; and, at 
the very least, help to change it by helping those who 
are themselves actually changing it, while he agonises 
over his concepts. If it is necessary—and I think it is 
— restore the epistemological status of observation, 
and the validity of sense data as the bedrock of 
human knowledge, them we should also not be shy of 
facing accusations of subjectivism, impressionism and 
what-not. Fastidious academic disdain for such 
intellectual effort reduces, rather than enhances, the 
dignity of the scholar. 

Moreover, it is a gross contradiction that intellec- 
tuals should complain onthe one hand of: being 
‘marginalised’ by society, while shutting themselves 
off from it in a world of their own making, on the 
other; speaking a language, or languages, in the 
social sciences which none but they can understand, 
and in which others are rightly not interested. Social 
scientists must also reckon with the fact that the 
multiplication and division of these conceptual lan- 
guages, and the huge labours of armies of social 
science researchers the world over — who have pro- 
duced the sociology of the family, the sociology of 
industry, the sociology of education, the sociology 
of law, the sociology of medicine, the sociology of 
politics, and even the sociology of sociology itself — 
have not got much to show for itself, in terms of the 
actual and practical amelioration of the conditions 
of the mass of the people who provide the ‘raw 
material’ for such studies. 

It can of course be argued — and it is true — that 


this crisis of intellectual over-production is itself an 


aspect of the global conquest not merely of the em- 
Pirical method, but of empiricism-as-ideology. But 
whereas it was once predominantly the intellectual 
expression of the scientific revolution, it is now the 
expression of the total managerial revolution; the 
handmaiden, above all, of behaviourism and bureauc- 
ratism the world over, sanctifying what is and seeking 
to control it. Yet the abuse of knowledge involved 
in the mere amassing of facts, without an engaged 
commitment to the transformation of the realities 
under observation, is also an intellectual dead-end. 
To be paralysed by what we know is as profound.a. 
form of ignorance as to know nothing. 

Instead, the observer must join the observed, and 
break all the ‘rules’ of science. At this juncture, to 
do anything else seems to me to be a form of betra- 
yal, in the name of the intellect or reason. And if 
this proposition — however unpalatable to those with 
vested interests in inertia — is a mutant but still 
recognisable expression of the ‘tradition of empiri- 
cism’, put to the service of others; and if it reflects a 
true and morally just response not so much to the 
‘crisis of the social sciences’ but to the social crisis 
itself, whether in Britain or India — then, this ‘tra-_ 
dition’ should not be decried but celebrated, as I am 
now doing.O 
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Employment 
Policy 

for 

Rural Areas 


KRIPA SHANKAR 


HE number of persons employed in the organised 
industrial units in Eastern UP was only 1.04 lakh 
out of a work-force of about .107 lakhs in 1975-76. 
Thus, after Independence till now, organised indus- 
tries have accounted for only 1 per cent of the total 
employed. Eighty-three per cent of. the work-force 
was in the agricultural sector according to the 1971 
census in this region, and there has been no decline in 
this percentage over the years. Agriculture has absor- 
bed the bulk of the increase in the labour force which 
is rising by 25 lakhs annually. Despite all the efforts 
at industrialisation and various incentives to set up 
industry in the backward areas the number of 
factories does not add up to 900. 
` Why has the industrial picture been dismal and 
what are the constraints in the way of industrialisa- 
tion? Banks and the term-lending institutions are lush 
with funds, and therefore shortage of capital cannot 
be the constraining factor. Nor can the cause be 
located in lack of entrepreneurs. The basic cause of 
the slow growth of industrialisation has been the low 
purchasing power of the vast masses and their con- 
tinuing poverty which has not only restricted the 
market for industrial goods but has led to vast under- 
utilisation of the capacities of existing industrial 
units. It is well known that although the country is 
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only on the threshold of industrialisation, on account 
of the above-mentioned factors, industries are unable 
to utilise that full capacity. Thus, in a situation where 
existing industrial units have large unutilised capacity, 
the question of setting up new ones does not arise. 

It has been estimated that 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation does not consume any industrial product with 
the exception of cloth, to which now has been added 
fertiliser. The per capita monthly expenditure on 
cloth and footwear in UP in 1970-71 was only Rs 3.30 
and the entire per capita monthly expenditure on all 
non-food items less than Rs 11. If the purchasing 
power and income of this segment of the population 
is sufficiently raised it will create a great demand for 
various industrial goods. Entrepreneurship will come 
forward to take advantage of the situation, but in the 
given context of lack of demand not very liberal sub- 
sidies, grants and concessions will succeed in inducing 
entrepreneurs to come forward to set up industries. 

As entrepreneurs are only motivated by high and 
assured profits, which are difficult to achieve in back- 
ward regions, they tend to flock to better-endowed 
regions. Their role in industrialisation will be com- 
plementary to what can be undertaken by the public 
sector. The initial thrust for industrialisation will 
have to come from the public sector. Such units will 
act as catalyst for various ancillary units and help 
diversification of the economy. If past experience is 
any guide, then in the existing conditions of our 
country, it is the state which wil] have also to under- 
take the role of entrepreneur if a meaningful thrust 
towards industrialisation is to be made, particularly in 
backward areas. There should be no ambiguity on 
this score. It will be futile to go on looking to private 
entrepreneurs and offering still more concessions to 
them. Once clarity on this point is achieved, it will 
no longer be difficult for the state to mobilise finan- 
cial resources on a war-footing. It will entail a sharp 
break from past policies, as surplus which was allow- 
ed to remain with the rich in the hope that they 
would be utilised for investment purposes will have to 
be forcibly mobilised by the state. The inability of the 
Government to have clarity on its role vis-a-vis indus- 
trialisation has led to a situation where, despite all 
the resources being available including foreign ex- 
change and ‘technical know-how, we are nowhere 
near making an earnest beginning in the right direc- 
tion. 

Unless the Government takes upon itself the res- 
ponsibility of setting up industrial units in relatively 
backward areas, there is little possibility of industrial 
development of such areas, as is evident from past 
experience. 

But what is of supreme importance is the fact that 
not even very rapid industrialisation will make any 
significant dent in the problem of unemployment. 
Agricultural/rural sector has absorbed the bulk of 
labour in the past and the trend is not likely to be 
reversed in the foreseeable future. And the tedeeming 
feature is that there is vast scope of labour absorption 
in the agricultural/rural sector itself. 

If assured irrigation is provided, cropping intensity 
increases, and with it labour absorption. It has been 
estimated that an irrigated hectare requires 122 
person-days of labour as against 74 in a non-irrigated 
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hectare. Not only will it raise the production of 
agricultural goods but it will also lead to more emp- 
- loyment for rural labourers in the villages. The key 
to raising agricultural production and employment 
lies in developing the irrigation facilities in the first 
instance. The process itself will generate employment. 
Digging of canals, installation of tube-wells and 
pumpsets, construction of masonry wells and reser- 
voirs, irrigation channels, etc., are all labour-intensive 
and highly productive. f 

A simple programme of conservation of rain water 
in a network of reservoirs throughout the region will 
not only provide irrigation facilities but will save the 


region from ravages of floods which have: become a. 


recurring feature and cause heavy losses. Fishery and 
aquaculture can be developed in such reservoires at 
nominal cost. Construction of roads, houses, hospi- 
tals, schools, community halls, drinking water supply 
system, drainage, electrification, etc., have enormous 
employment potential. They will not only go a long 
way in improving the quality of life of the people 
but will provide the basic infrastructure without 
which no industrial/agricultural growth is possible. It 
is significant that such activities, by and large, do not 
require large capital investment and generate much 
larger employment per unit.of capital. They provide 
work to the rural labour force within or near the 
villages and do not require migration. 

Social forestry is another area which has vast pro- 
mise. Not only will it provide employment, but by 
raising fuel and fodder supply it will enhance the 
productivity of land and livestock — apart from 
maintaining the ecological balance. Culturable waste 
land in eastern UP is 3.8 lakh hectares. A very large 
part of this land can be. planted with fast-growing 
trees and various types of shrubs. The tragedy is that 
despite our grandioise plans there is no agency to 
undertake the job at village level. The Gaon/Samaj 
has been theoretically given the responsibility to 
undertake all sorts of rural reconstruction work but 
has no resources even to undertake the simple work 
of plantation of trees. It is not that these programmes 
are not mentioned in plan documents — the problem 
is how to finance them. 

It has been estimated that if about Rs 4,000 crores 
are set apart annually to undertake the above- 
mentioned programmes in the country, it will provide 
employment to all unemployed persons, eliminate 
destitution and reduce considerably the number of 
those below the poverty line. j 

The problem is-whether the country has resources 
to execute such programmes which can eliminate un- 
employment. Knowing that sum is only one-fourth 
of what, constitutes the public sector annual plan 
outlay in the country, it is absurd to say that these 
programmes cannot be undertaken on the desired 
scale. 

Under the Food for Work Programme it -was 
found that one tonne of grain generated one person- 
year of employment. The number of people below 
the poverty line is increasing by 5 million every year. 
Tf we can set apart 5 million tonnes of grain from 
the grain stock for this programme, it will generate 
5 million person-years of employment, thereby absor- 
bing all those who will swell the ranks of the un- 
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employed in the rural area. The grain stock which 
is used to subsidise the urban dweller can .be better 
utilised for providing employment to the destitutes 
of rural India who are destitutes because they have 
no employment. The food stock can be replenished 
every .year to that extent without any difficulty 
through a procurement drive. If the larger part of 


` the food stock is diverted to sustain the Food for 


Work Programme, it will result in providing employ- 
ment to the poorest of the poor, apart from creating 
Temunerative assets which will go to improve the pro- 
ductive base of the economy. Already the Food for 
Work Programme is being cut down because the 
Government does not want to antagonise town 
dwellers who are vocal. But justice demands that the 
food stocks be utilised to banish unemployment and 
destitution rather than subsidise that part of the 
urban population which is employed and has higher 
incomes. 

Land redistribution as an effective way of provid- 
ing gainful employment to landless labourers needs 
no emphasis. Instead, the emphasis has been on 
giving the poor some other asset like milch cattle 
under various schemes for the weaker sections. But 
without an adequate land base it will not be possible 
for the poor to maintain such cattle once they go 


Cottage industries and self-employment have been 
emphasised as ways to minimise rural unemployment. 
But the record has been bleak. If cottage industries 
have to face competition from large-scale organised 
industries, they cannot survive. Cottage industries 
have survived only when the goods are of artistic 
value and/or where the organised sector has been 
prevented from competing with them. Obviously the 
role of cottage industries will be very limited in the 
creation of employment opportunities. 0 
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Police Barbarities 
in Gua 


Wie cases of police atrocities 
1" have ceased to be news 
because of their daily occurrence, 
certain aspects of the Gua firing 
in which twelve Adivasis were 
killed (official figure) should upset 
every - right-thinking man in the 
country. I felt this after going 
there for investigation. _ 
Gua is a small mining town of 
‘IISGO, employing hardly 1800 
workmen, surrounded by hills. 
There, at the aerodrome, on 
September 8, 1980, Adivasis 
assembled to demonstrate and 
submit a memorandum to the 
local police and the forester. The 
Bihar Military Police prevented 
the Adivasis from coming up to 
the road which is at a higher 
level, standing like a wall, com- 
municating to them the news of 
sudden promulgation of Section 
144 CrPC which, was not even 
in the knowledge of the local 
punchayat. In the discussion that 
followed it was settled that the 
memorandum would be submitted 
to the magistrate there itself and 
the Adivasis would be allowed to 
move to the market hardly one 
km. away and then disperse. This 
was done, and no incident took 
-place, though the road from the 
aerodrome to the market-place 
passes by the side of the 
thana and the Forest Office. After 
a short meeting at the market, 
the Adivasis started dispersing. 
At that stage, suddenly the BMP 
accompanying the Adivasis surged 
forward, arrested their leaders and 
dragged them out from the gather- 
ing — which led to the clash. On 
the spot 59 rounds were fired, 
and the place is so congested that 
itis unbelievable that only three 
Adivasis were killed on the spot. 
But something even more das- 
tardly happened afterwards. In 
the IISCO hospital half a kilo- 
metre away some of the injured 
policemen were brought for treat- 
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ment, and shortly afterwards, 
some injured Adivasis. But as 
soon as the first batch of 9 Adiva- 
sis were brought to the hospital 
they were surrounded within the 
hospital compound, assaulted and 
then shot dead. According to the 
official version 9 rounds were fired, 
killing 9 Adivasis within tbe 
hospital compound. This took 
place at 5 p.m., one hour after 
the first firing in the market and 
in the presence of all hospital 
staff who in panic took shelter in 
the operation room. The bodies 
remained there till darkness and 
the blood up to the next day. That 
was why Gua was closed for ‘two 
days to outsiders, and not even 
an Adivasi Minister who was sent 
to the spot accompanying the 
Chief Secretary was allowed to 
enter Gua. In Bihar Adivasis are 
kept as Ministers but are not 
trusted! 

In India all sorts of barbarity 
have taken place and are taking 
place every day, but killing people 
right in the hospital where they 
had come with injury for treat- 
ment is something unheard of and 
revolting even to those who con- 
sider Adivasis not as human 
beings. Even in war hospitals and 
the Red Cross are not violated. 

Apart from journalists and poli- 
tical persons, I would request the 
Indian Medical Association . to 
probe the matter immediately and 
take up the issue so that hospitals 
are not turned into salughter- 
houses. 

A.K. Roy 
Member of Parliament 


Sati: Seeds 
of Danger 


ANDITA HAKSAR’S comment (Main- 

stream December 20, 1980) accuratély 
and eloquently sums up the women’s 
perspective of the Sati Sangh movement. 

The prevailing ‘topic-of-the-day’ 
status given to Sati in the media suggests 
that the public are overwhelmingly out- 
raged by the movement to ‘rehabilitate’ 
the concept of Sati. Itis a dangerously 
complacent attitude to adopt. 

The so-called ‘heroic’ aspect of ‘Sati 
rears its head not only in the crude 
manifestation of the Sati Sarigh’s acti- 
vities, It occurs more dangerously too, 
garbed in the disguisé of scholarly 
theses and ideological language. This is 


tellingly commented upon by Narahari 
Kaviraj in his essay published in 1976 by 
a Calcutta journal, Problems of National 
Liberation. 

Kaviraj points out how some American 
scholars give distorted interpretations of 
our national struggle and in the process 
denigrate the achievements of those who 
are venerated by Indians for having 
spearheaded various social reforms. He 
also points out how Leftist and ‘progres- 
sive’ intellectuals indulge in ideological 
argument without giving rightful recog- 
nition to humanitarian achievements. 

It quote below Kaviraj’s comments on 
David Kopf’s British Orientalism and 
Bengal Renaissance (University of Cali- 
fornia, 1969) which sound ominous in 
the context of the present flare-up over 

ati: 

s .he (Kopf) institutes a comparison 
between Rammohan Roy and Radha- 
kant Deb, leader of the conservative 
group (and says): ‘actually Rammohan 
was far more traditional than he was 
generally acknowledged to be, whereas 
Deb was much more liberal than he was 
posthumously given credit ry his critics 
for being....David Kopf tries hard to 
prove that Radhakant Deb was the real 
hero. The Dharma Sabha, which 
Radhakant bolstered up to defend a 
decaying social order (Sati for example), 
we are told, were really modernists, 

“As evidence in support of his asser- 
tion, he observes that the Dharma 
Sabha was ‘extremely Western in orien- 
tation’. It is really hard for him to 
justify the institution of Sati. He 
laments that the issue has been so 
thoroughly worked over in historical 
tracts. He wonders that in the mid- 
twentieth century, it is still fashionable 
to attack Radhakant for the defence of 
Sati, After all, ‘historically there was an 
heroic aspect of Sati. Fie is sad that 
Sati, which had been an ‘idealistic act’ 
in the middie period, had degenerated 
later on, Even then it was ‘a yital aspect 
of Hinduism and that is why Radhakant 
and his men questioned the right of a 
foreigner to interfere with a people's 
religion and ethics.’ 


“Kopf has discovered that the 


` Dharma Sabha, by its defence of Hindu 


society and culture, became the ‘just 
sponsors of a proto-nationalist movement 
in India’. So with this American scholar 
national chauvinism is the same thing 
as nationalism. A movement which 
sought to defend a decaying social order 
is hallowed as ‘Indian’ anda movement 
that tried to bring India into the 
mainstream of progressive world deve- 
lopment of the age is dubbed as ‘alien’, 
It is an intellectual gymnastic...to bring 
home to Indian readers that what they 
had‘so long worshipped as progressive 
is really reactionary and what they had 
so long regarded as reactionary is really 
progressive’. 

Kaviraj also comments on the attitude 
of Left intellectuals who, in their anxiety 
to condemn Rammohan Roy's upper 
class, zaminder background and the 
duality of his approach, propagate the 
theory that “Rammohan was not a 
greater radical than, for instance, the 
Dharma Sabha leaders.” @ 

. Vimal Balasubrahmanyan 
Calcutia-38 
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Case for 

Public: Assistance 
in 

India 


K.K. DAS GUPTA 


T is said that after the phenomenal success of 
Keynes’ ‘General Theory’ one of his admirers 
asked him whether he had found the solution to the 
problem of unemployment in capitalism, to which 
the great economist replied with characteristic 
aplomb: “‘Nonsense, then it would be the end of 
Capitalism”. 

We need not debate here the validity of the above 
statement or the thesis that in the present institutional 
framework of India with capitalist mode of produc- 
tion dominant, full employment of human resources 
is theoretically impossible and practically unattainable 
because that will question Marx’s famous “Absolute 
General Law of Capitalist Accumulation” and the 
imperative need for the existence of ‘relative surplus 
population’ for the very survival of capitalism. We 
can however agree that assuming the total solution of 
the problem of unemployment is not possible only 
through the creation employment opportunities, there 
is a solution which combines the number of given 
employment opportunities with the volume of assis- 


tance provided by the state to economically handi-’ 


capped persons who cannot immediately be absorbed 
into the working population in any gradualist frame- 
work of employment generation. This approach 
would go a long way towards eradication of the most 
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pernicious malady of our economy, namely, extreme 

poverty. For the purpose of this distinction has been 

drawn between ‘poverty’ and ‘extreme poverty’, the 

ieee of which will be evident in the following 
nes. 

The usual argument about unemployment -and 
poverty boils down to the simple notion that the 
former is the cause of the latter, but if one wants to 
avoid causal nexus in arguments on empirical facts of 
economic life, one can say without ambiguity that 
there is almost a one-to-one correspondence between 
unemployment and poverty. In this connection, Prof 
Raj Krishna’s contention provides a new insight into 
the problem. He holds the view that those suffering 
from deficiency in consumption may not be unem- 
ployed, rather a substantial part of them may be the 
working poor (it is, of course, quite obvious).1 For 
the purpose of this article, the problem of unemploy- 
ed poor and that of employed but ‘extremely’ poor 
would remain in the forefront. Any discussion in 
support of ‘public assistance’ has to have a basis and 
the criterion mentioned above would provide it. 

It is assumed at the outset that an acceptable 
method of measurement of rates and degrees of unem- 


ployment has been devised (though it is well known > 


that economists are yet to find an acceptable measure). 
However, a few remarks on Raj Krishna’s criteria for 
defining ‘state of unemployment’ would be necessary. 
He has envisaged four criteria, namely: (a) time 
criterion (working time less than some normal stan- 
dard); (b) income criterion (income or consumption 
less than some normal standard; (c) willingness 
criterion (willingness to do more work); and (d) pro- 
ductivity criterion (productivity less than some normal 
standard).? 

As is evident, criteria (a) and (b), that is, time 
criterion and consumption or income criterion (the 
latter could also be designated ‘minimum subsistence’ 
criterion), are not mutually exclusive. As Raj Krishna 
has pointed out, there is inadequacy in the classifica- 
tion made by Dandekar and Rath (1971) in which 


deficiency of consumption and deficiency in income- , 


yielding work have been made separate. By the same 


~~ 


token, time criterion and consumption or income © 


criterion may overlap in a large number of cases 
because deficiency of, minimum need may be for 
many, a consequence of under-employment in time 
terms at a given wage. Also, the ‘willingness’ criterion 
may not be a-criterion of unemployment at all; it 
might be and is in a large number of cases due to an 
overpowering desire to earn more money because the 
persons involved may be victims of the dominant 
economic culture of capitalism which, in the words of 
Marx, is ‘commodity fetishism’. 

A few words on the question of ‘recognition 
aspects of employment? and what Raj Krishna 
terms ‘misemployed’4 may make the issues clear, 
although, strictly speaking, this is not so imper- 


ative for a discussion on ‘need of public assistance in ~“ 


india’... As Sen has pointed out ‘“‘the question of 
recognition can influence one’s choice of jobs, if such 
choice should arise. For example, a marked prefe- 
rence for working for oneself rather than for others 


may partly relate to this problem of recognition in ` 


terms of both status and of one’s reaction to being 
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ordered around.” İn the absence of recognition, from 
the subject’s point of view, it is argued that the status 
could be termed ‘misemployed’. Sen also holds that 
Marxian discussion of alienation relates closely to 
this situation. This statement is partially true. For 
example, a person may be self-employed and not 
‘ordered around’. So his labour is not alienated lab- 
our. But. he may find recognition hard to come by. 
~ Therefore he is not alienated in his individual work 
but is alienated from the economic world at large. 
On the other hand, a top-level person in a big under- 
taking, although being ‘ordered around’, may feel 
satisfied with recognition in his place of work and by 
the fact of his occupying a higher position being also 
recognised outside his place of work. In this case he 
is not ‘misemployed’ and his labour is not alienated 
even if he is working for others. 

The important question is recognition where, at 
the place of work or outside it? Add to this the sub- 
jective craving or desire. A typical example may be 
a person with a certain qualification structure engaged 
in occupation A with salary B and recognised both 
within and outside his occupation. He may feel that 
he would not be estranged if he were in occupation D 
. with a salary C(C<B) although he may feel doubtful 
of recognition outside his place of work. In a parti- 
cular institutional framework with particular values 
associated with it, recognition of capacity in society 
is reflected in the earning capacity of the’individual. 
In the case cited above, if the person accepts the 
generally held values of society, he may consider 
himself misemployed, whereas if he opts for the alter- 
native, others would consider him misemployed, and 
the person concerned has to weigh these consider- 
ations.. It follows therefore that misemployment may 
not be at a lower level of income or even be ‘alienat- 
ed labour’. 

Let us turn our attention to poverty. Some of the 
particularities of poverty in India, as is well known, 
have been presented by Dandekar and Rath in detail 


in their much-discussed study. Assuming that the ` 


situation relating to poverty has not undergone a 
" qualitative change from the period considered by them 
~ and that whatever changes have taken place in the 
Indian economy in quantitative terms have not altered 
“the basic character of the situation of poverty in the 
country — an assumption which is not unrealistic — 
some of their important conclusions have. to be re- 
stated for developing an important concept relevant 
to the purpose of this article. The conclusions are: 


(1) The lower middle and poorer sections constituting 
the bottom forty per cent of the urban population did not 
benefit at all by the economic development of the preceding 
decade, rather per capita consumption of the poorest ten per 
cent even decreased. 

(2) The condition of the bottom twenty per cent of the 
tural population remained more or less as miserable as before 
during the same period. On the other hand, the condition 
of the bottom twenty per cent of the urban poor even deteri- 
. orated and that of another twenty per cent of the immediate 
higher income group remained almost the same. “Thus while 
the character of rural poverty has remained: the same as before, 
the character of urban poverty has deepened further.’’® 

(3) The poorest decile or ten per cent consisting mostly of 
destitudes, disabled persons, pensioners and others are not 
engaged in such economic activities as to be wthin the stream 
of benefit receivers of planning. This category of people need 
assistance for subsistence (this is of course the contention of 
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the Planniñg Commission reiterated by thé authots}. 

Everyone is familiar with the concept of ‘poverty 
line’. From the findings of Dandekar and Ratha 
poverty line can be drawn so that forty per cent of 
our population, both rural and urban, will be located 
below this line according to the criterion of con- 
sumption standard. The concept and the figure have 
been used for analysis and discussion on many 
occasions. But there is also the need for drawing a 
‘critical line’ of poverty below which are located the 
bottom twenty per cent of the rural and urban popu- 
lation. This is the most important segment of popu- 
lation for determining policy measures for combatin g 
poverty. In other words, this is the group ofthe 
population exclusively in need of public assistance in 
the shape of guaranteed employment or inconie. The 
contention of the Planning Commission that those 
who are not in the stream of economic activity need 
assistance is well-understood. But a distinction has to 
be made between people who are capable of being in 
such a stream of economic activity and those who 
are not, due to the logic of economic development. 
A section of this group, depending on its degree of 
poverty, qualifies for public assistance. 

Although in analysis of poverty, reference is made 
to households, so that we talk of percentage of 
households below the poverty line or critical line, the 
glaring drawback of such an analysis of unemploy- 
ment is that it does not take into consideration the 
position of households. Let us take the case of 
invalids and old-age pensioners in the aggregate 
sense. Although we are inclined to agree that these 
persons are outside the stream of bencfits gencrated 
by planning, their status, per se, should not give 
entitlement to assistance. With the structure of 
family and household in our country, many invalids 
and old-age pensioners are looked after well, and 
given the condition of the economy, one has to choose 
between the economically deserving and others 
before social security benefits in any form are offered. 

The best approach would be first to ascertain: 
(1) the number of families below the critical line 
with surplus hands in the employable age-group; 
(2) the number of families in the same category with 
no additional work hands; and (3) families with no 
actual or potential work hands for the present but 
are obtaining a pittance by all conceivable means. 
It has to be emphasised that condition (2) will be 
said to have been satisfied only if the engaged work 
hands of the family are in the employable are-group. 
Tf child labour constitutes a part of the labour offered 
by the family for regular family income, the house- 
hold should be deemed to have satisfied condition 
(3). This change of condition does not entail a shift 
in public policy directed to such groups of families. 
The policy should be aimed at providing employ- 
ment guarantee to families in category (1) and assis- 
tance to (2) and (3) as the benefit of employment 
guarantee has no meaning for the last two classes. 
If the above classification is accepted as relevant, 
some work has to be done for determining employ- 
ment status according to the rules cited above of 
households below the critical line. The United King- 
dom before and during enactment of various poor 
laws made it a point to have a complete census of 
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the poor. Determination of poverty status on the 
basis of consumption standard through sample 
surveys is adequate for limited purposes, but a 
complete picture of the degree of ‘immiseration’ of a 
section of our population has to be obtained in the 
quickest possible time if-demarche has to be made 
for amelioration. 


DEVELOPMENT of the Indian economy through some 
form of planning has been in progress for almost 
three decades even if we take note of the ‘Plan 
Holiday’ period. The nature of this planning was 
never comprehensive as in the case-of socialist econo- 
mies because of the dominance of a mode of produc- 
tion in which comprehensive planning by definition 
cannot play its due part. Since the inception of eco- 
nomic planning in the Soviet Union, in 1928-29, the 
two important related questions have been ‘planning 
by whom’ and ‘planning for whom’. The answers to 
these questions are significant pointers to the nature 
of development envisaged and character of its realis- 
. ation in any country. In our case, planning means 
elaboration of Plan tasks, allocation of financial 
resources, formulation of broad macro-social tasks 
with sectoral and regional break-downs by groups 
of experts at the Centre in cooperation with those 
at lower rungs responsible for administration and 
implementation of planned tasks. The particular 
institutional framework has necessitated this. 
Therefore, all-embracing control, and conscious 
and comprehensive management of economic forces 
for proportional development of branches, sectors, 
regions and other important areas of the economy, 
have not been possible. In such an exercise there is 
always a dichotomy between necessity and possibility. 
With regard to two most important issues — eradica- 
tion of poverty and employment generation for vul- 
nerable sections — the planners were inclined to 
subscribe to the view that every investment, whether 
in the public or in the private sector within the ambit 
of planned or non-planned investment, by the very 
logic of such an exercise, would create employment, 
the extent depending on choice of techniques and the 
value of employment multiplier. Planners within the 
given framework of planning chose those alternatives 
among many‘that were acceptable in accordance with 
given priorities which were decided on politico- 
economic considerations. It was hoped that con- 
siderable headway would be made in the process in 
tackling the problem of poverty and employment. 
The task of any kind of planning lies in providing 
the best variants under given circumstances. And the 
circumstances warranted, within the given logic of 
planning, elaborating the best variants of growth 
rates of the economy with the underlying assumption 
that realisation of such variants was the key to solv- 
ing the basic.problems of the economy. This is, what 
is known as ‘arithmomorphism’ par excellence, con- 
forming to Aristotelian ‘logic of the excluded middle’ 
(fertium non datur) without any room for a dialecti- 
cal penumbra between the two, that is, between 
growth of economy in the ‘standard’ economic sense 
of the term and development of the economy in terms 
of social justice. It did not occur to those whose 
opinion mattered that the possibility of an upward 
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thrust in the economy is not a thrust for the whole 
economy, because economy or society is not an 
umbrella concept. 

The net outcome after implementation of Plan 
variants, with all the distortions on the plane of 


_ implementation in such a process, is that the economy 


remains in the same plight as before with reference to 
the two most important indicators under discussion. 
Period after period the cycle starts again and reaches 
the same end point which, ironically, becomes the 
starting point of the next. The whole situation there- 
fore begs the question: is there something funda- 
mentally wrong in the approach to tackling the 
crucial issues? The answer is that, in a gradualist 
conception of development within a particular social 
and economic framework and keeping in view the 
state of under-development of the economy, the pres- 
cribed remedy reminds one of ‘Zeno’s Paradox’, the 
only difference being that the gap between aim and 

achievement has remained the same. 

Therefore, the solution has to be sought through a 
voluntarist paradigm. This does not, however, entail 
a sweeping change in property relations. The new 
steps could not be aimed at doing away with the fait ` 
accompli. What the term ‘voluntarism’ connotes here 
is that since it is impossible to solve the two basic 
problems because of planners’ reliance from one Plan 
to the other on the mechanism of automatic flow of 
benefits to all sections of the people, some instru- 
ments have to be introduced into the planning 
mechanism which do not flow from the given logic 
but rather are opposed to it. 

Our economic plans, like similar plans of many 
other developing countries, led to an excess capacity 
of heavy industry and more than just emphasis on 
goods for providing luxury gocd to the elite. On the 
other hand, nothing was done for reducing hunger; 
rather, there‘was apathy on the part of people at 
the helm of affairs. Nicholas Georgescu-Roegen 
aptly remarked, “In some countries, such as Egypt or 
India, for example, where the food problem cries for 
immediate action, an impressive proportion of re- 
sources has been nonetheless invested in the produc- 
tion of consumer goods inaccessible to the rural 
masses (and) to urban masses as well. There is a 
foolish extravagance, if one pauses to think about the 
fact, in pushing persistently industries of auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, television sets and other 
similar consumer goads, in countries whose annual 
income per capita is a couple of hundred dollars’’.” 

One may argue that in India, even in remote vil- 
lages, one can see households possessing transistors 
and similar other utility goods. This does not mean 
that if transistors and some other goods reach every 
nook and corner the problem is solved. Schumpeter 
once observed that during the reign of Elizabeth I, 
only she could wear silk stockings, but in his own 
time, any factory girl in Britain could afford to have 
a pair of silk stockings. “Before the British factory 
girl could afford silk stockings, the working class ‘of 
that country was able to satisfy progressively some 
of the other more basic wants.”8 Georgescu-Roegen 
adds, “Actually economic history bears out fully the 
contention that the broadening of the industry or the 
trade of wage goods is not purely an ethical Tequisite 
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of economic development, but an organic condition 
of it”. This is the fait accompli mentioned earlier and 
cannot be reversed today. In the march of history, 
this is not an unfamiliar situation. The developed 
capitalist countries in the past and many developing 
countries at present are in such a stage of economic 
development, the only difference, being that in the 
case of the former, the oppressive doctrine of laissez- 
faire, laissez-passer was the key to the overwhelming 
advantage of elites whereas in case of the latter, 
ironically, planning has been the deus ex machina, 
Therefore, in the situation that confronts us today, 
the solution has to be the same as has been indicated 
by the course of economic history, namely, ‘transfer 
of income’. The first effective interference by the state 
in economic matters for the cause of the poor led to 
Speenhamland (1795) and Gilberts Law (1834). 
According to these, guaranteed income with or with- 
out work became a right for every citizen. In today’s 
India there is imperative need for such guarantee. It 
is a sad commentary that one has to remind the 
planners after 30 years of planning that they have to 
plan for certain totally basic requirements of society. 


A PIONEERING effort in India for providing assistance 
to the needy has been the Employment Guarantee 
Scheme (EGS) of the Government of Maharashtra.’ 
Guaranteed work is the method of assistance envisag- 
ed. After its inception, some other States, notably 
Tamil Nadu and West Bengal, have also taken up 
such a scheme with some variations. 

The main objective of EGS was to offer a guarantee 
of employment to all able-bodied persons. The 
scheme was introduced in 1972 as a recognition of 
the right to work under Article 41 of the Constitu- 
tion. It is stipulated in the scheme that if a group of 
50 persons approach the Government for employment 
they are to be provided work by starting a new project 
within an area of 5 miles’ radius from the place of 
residence of the job-seekers. The daily wage per 
person for unskilled work-for 7 hours was fixed at 
Rs 3. A person willing to work but unable to obtain 
work was entitled to employment assistance of Re 1 
per day.20 

The idea of offering work to all ‘able-bodied per- 
sons is commendable. But the purpose of the scheme, 
namely, putting a check on the deteriorating econo- 
mic condition of the rural poor, may be defeated 
unless there is provision for discrimination before 
offering work on ground of poverty status. Otherwise 
(complaints have been heard), persons who are not 
that needy take advantage of the scheme in many 
cases while the demand of genuinely deserving people 
is ignored. Secondly, the minimum number of 50 to 
form a group to be eligible to seek work in some 
sircumsfances may be unpractical for two reasons: 
a) So. many persons may not be known to one 
another and even if contacts are established among 
such a number, the proximity clause may not be 
satisfied, thus providing impetus to bureaucratic in- 
action; and (b) The size of the number itself may 
create a new type of employment guarantee contrac- 
‘ors. It is also not very clear whether entitlement to 
inemployment assistance is for a group of fifty or a 
ingle individual irrespective of the total number. 
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„Right of assistance for a single individual willing to 


‘work is obviously the better alternative. There‘has 
been a change recently in the conditions for entitle- 
ment to employment or unemployment benefits. Any 
individual can now claim either. 

In 1977-78, 390,000 persons comprising slightly 
less than 2 per cent of the population of rural Maha- 
rashtra were engaged in work according to the EGS. 
It may be noted that work in this scheme does not 
affect any Plan or non-Plan work or other pro- 
grammes of public work of various descriptions. 

In spite of the significance of EGS, it should be 
supplemented by an Assistance Guarantee Scheme 
(henceforth called AGS), as according to the pro- 
visions of the former, a household without a person 
of working age is doomed to destitution. Under such 
circumstances wanton exploitation of child labour 
takes place. An average worker in a Sivakasi match 
factory is a male or female child with a daily wage 
of between Re 1.20 and 1.30. Only desperate econo- 
mic circumstances force families to take recourse to 
such inhuman steps for survival. Standard economic 
literature does not say whether such employment is 
unemployment or misemployment or employment 
proper. From a social standpoint the only suitable 
description would be ‘exploitative employment’. 
There is imperative need for AGS to prevent this 
state of affairs. ' 

Let us examine some of the facts about EGS in 
Maharashtra. A comparison of income distribution 


. Of a selected number of households before the intro- 


duction of EGS and 1978-79 show the following 
features, as pointed out by Kumudini Dandekar: 
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Income Class 





Percentage of households 





in the survey 35.5 49,5 15.0 

Income Class Rs. 1000 Rs. 1000- Rs. 2000 
2000 Gnd more 

Percentage of households 7 

in the NSS 25th round 37.1 51.0 11.9 


From a cursory glance at the two sets of data it 
appears that there has been some improvement in the 
conditions of persons under EGS during the eight- 
year period. But this initial impression dies out as 
soon as we estimate the percentage of EGS workers 
in Maharashtra who have minimum per capita 
income of Rs. 720 p.a. (at 11978-79 Prices) essential 
for meeting the cost of minimum food needs. It has 
been estimated that almost 79 per cent of all EGS 
workers are below this level.12 Hence the need for a 
combination of EGS.and AGS. 

The present author’s contention, as opposed to 
that of official spokesmen, that there is a sizable 
chunk of population who are capable of being in the 
stream of economic activities but are not, is thus seen 
to be correct. If not, EGS would not have been a 
necessity. Secondly, it is borne out by facts that the 
programme of economic development for almost 
three decades has contributed very little towards 
sovling the main task. 

In spite of some of the inadequacies of the EGS in 
Maharashtra, pointed out above, full credit should 
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be given to its sponsors for bringing the issue of 
minimum welfare and the right of minimum subsis- 
tence to the highest plane of consideration. But -what 
about such measures for the urban poor? Hunger 
does not discriminate between rural and urban popu- 
lations. There is a partly mistaken notion, fostered 
by many including Dandekar and Rath’, that the 
intensity of urban poverty and destitution are mostly 
due to in-migration from rural areas. Whereas this 
conclusion may be true for new urban agglomera- 
tions, ‘the old parts of urban India, in spite of expan- 
sion in recent times, have been breeding not only 
wealth but also poverty. Therefore EGS must enter 
urban Maharashtra as well. 

Let us now move from the achievements of a State 
to the problems of the Centre. The Draft Five-year 
Plan document for 1978-83 enumerated the tasks and 
targets of minimum need norms which were definitely 
better than those in the previous Plan. But the most 
important component of need — minimum subsis- 
tence for all — is conspicuous by its absence. There 
are tasks of education (elementary and adult), health, 
watet, roads, electrification, etc. Meals for school 
children in the age-group 6-11 and supplementary 
nutrition programmes for children between 0-6 years, 
etc, are included as well. The first question is: If 
elementary education extends upto the age of 14 
(according to the document itself), what about school 


meals for poor children between the age 11 and 14? 
This is just one vital omission. Welfare concepts at 
the plane of operation have a certain logic of their 
own. To talk in terms of guaranteeing the minimum 
needs of school children of a particular age-group and 
forgetting another is only a manifestation of con- 
. fusion. (See p. 106 of Draft Plan document 1978-83). 
. Tables 1 and 2 give the nature and extent of un- 
employment in India by sex and sector with a pro- 
jection upto 1983. As is evident from the tables, in 
1983, 22.8 million people are likely to remain un- 
employed on a particular day. Let us suppose that 
society decides to provide assistance in kind, say, at 
300 gms of cereals per day per head. The total re- 
quirement of foodgrains for this purpose comes to 
about 2.5 million tonnes per year. We have to add the 
same quantity to the previous figure as provision for 
old, infirm and other categories of persons in house- 
holds below the critical line and accept in addition 
free school meals for children up to the age of 14 
(provided a child is entitled to a free meal which 
means that the economically better-off have to pay 
for the meals of their children). If schemes contain- 
ing these provisions plus some other very essential 
social security benefits admissible in our economic ` 
conditions are formulated and implemented, will 
society feel an appreciable burden? The answer would 
unequivocally be in the negative because the main 


Table 1 ESTIMATED RURAL AND URBAN UNEMPLOYMENT 








Type of _ 1971 1973 1978 1983 
unemployment unemployment unemployment Rate unemployment unemployment 
Millions Millions (%) Millions Millions 
Rural > 
Usual status (chronic) 1.73 1.83 ý -~ 0.92 2.00 2.20 
Weekly status 7.04 7.46 3.88 8.15 8.98 
Daily status 14.21 5.06 8.20 16.47 18.10 
. Urban i i 
Usual status (chronic) 1.88 2.04 5.03: 2.37 2.77 
Weekly status 2.41 2.61 6.56 3.04 3.55 
Daily status 3.24 3.52 8.97 4.09 4.78 
Total o 
Usual status (chronic) 3.61 3.87 1.60 4.37 4.97 
Weekly status 9.45 10.07 4.33 11.20 12.53 
Daily status 17.45 18.57 8.34 20.56 22.88 
aan a a a L LUU 
Source : Draft Five-Year Plan 1978-83, p. 94. 
` Table 2 ESTIMATED MALE AND FEMALE UNEMPLOYMENT 
np aaae 
Typeof . 1971 1973 1978 1983 
unemployment unemployment unemployment Rate unemployment unemployment 
f Millions Millions (%) Millions Millons 
Male 
„Usual status 2.86 3.07 1.89; 3.46 3.92 
Weekly status 5.44 5.81 3.62 6.47 71.26 
Daily status 10.53 11.22 7.08 12.42 13.84 
Female 3 
Usual status 0.75 0.88 1.01 0.91 1.05 
Weekly status . 4.01 4.26 5.90 4.72 5.27. 
Daily status 6.92 7.35 11.42 8.14 9.04. 
Total 
Usual status 3.61 3.87 1.60 4.37 4.97 
Weekly status 9.45 10.07 4.33 11.20 12.53 
` Daily status | 17.45 18.57 8.34 20.56 


Source: Draft Five-Year Plan 1978-83, p. 101, 
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burden that is, foodgrains, would be much lower than 
the quantity envisaged if the population below or 
even slightly above the ‘critical line’ is considered. It 
may be added, however, that the figures, although 
_Tealistic, are only illustrative and have been taken 
from the Draft Plan elaborated during Janata rule. 
The question does not however relate to burden or 
absence of it but to the acceptance of such a measure 
as the point of departure for programmes of econo- 
mic activity through or without planning. This is the 
essence of the principle of ‘transfer of income’. This 
principle simply means that if in a particular situation 
in a country a section of the population has to face 
economic misery due to various reasons, including the 
Philosophy of development, and not for any fault of 
their own, then it is incumbent on those who are 
more fortunate to part with a small share of their 
income so that the least fortunate survive. The main 
reason is that the fortunes of this class of fortunate 
people are mostly due to the policy of development. 
Income transfer basically aims at eradicating absolute 
poverty, that is what is needed immediately in India. 
The main contention here is that the starting 
„point of elaboration of Pian targets and tasks and 
allocation of financial resources by the Centre has to 
` be the extent of ‘income transfer’ necessary for the 
minimum public assistance requirement of the com- 
munity. This is the lesson we have to learn if we are 
prepared to learn from countries from where the 
standard economic postulates and theorems arrive. 
An author while viewing the Indian economic scene 
for identifying measures needed for reduction of 
poverty has made the following comment: “A dras- 
tic redistribution (of income and wealth) without 
much growth is not socially and politically feasible. 
In spite of the existence of massive poverty, there do 
not seem to exist even the prerequisites of a revolu- 
_tionary situation in India today”.14 The first part of 
the argument is tautology. Since property relations 
cannot be ignored while framing any economic 


policy, the quesion of dsastic redistribution of income 
does not arise. Secondly, the author has given a 
linear view of a revolutionary solution. If poverty 
is the only factor that creates a revolutionary, there 
would have been many revolutions all over the 
world. Marx’s use of the term ‘immiseration’ (dic 
Ehvelendung) was meant more to identify a necessary 
condition. Moreover, the extent of income redistri- 
bution is not decided according to the intensity of a 
revolutionary situation in any country in general. 

In today’s world, especially in the developed capi- 
talist segment where democratic political institutions 
exist, the right of economic existence is being regarded 
as a signal triumph of major societal value. To pro- 
vide necessary means of existence to the citizen in 
conformity with this right is the fandamental objec- 
tive of programmes of economic activity and develop- 
ment. The extent of income transfer or redistribution 
for this purpose naturally depends on, firstly, what 
constitutes the minimum requirements in a particular 
situation; and secondly, resources available in the 
economy. Also, redistribution and growth are not 
conflicting categories; they are complementary. 
Growth has no significance unless one answers the 
question: Growth for whom? And what is tlfe mean- 
ing of growth? O 
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( Saudi Arabia (Continued from page 13) 


will rationalise the market. Indeed, we are one of the 
few nations in the world today that. does not recognise 
that oil is too essential a commodity to be left to the 
control of private interests. 

Those who rail against the Saudis for asserting 
sovereign control over their natural resources, or who 
inveigh-against the multinational companies that now 
facilitate a producers cartel, are misdirecting their 
political energies. What the Saudis and other oil pro- 
ducers have done is only natural. It is the shortsigh- 
tedness of our own Government thatis the real 
problem. For why have our public officials first 
sanctioned the imperial exploitation by private intere- 
sts of another country and then allowed the same cor- 

‘porations to reap unfettered profits from American 
consumers through a monopoly system protected by 
their Government? The answer lies in our national 
obsession with the folklore of the free marketplace 
and our stubborn refusal to recognise the essential 
value of state power and public administration. We 
must constantly remind the citizenry of the sea of 
private waste, profiteering, corruption and inefficiency 
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drowning the great corporations. We must remem- 
ber, as Philip Green wrote that “much of what 
seems like the cancer of American centralism js 
indeed indefensible, but that is because so much of 
it has been created not to redistribute income or 
control irresponsible corporations but to promote 
economic growth in such a way that their owners 
and managers are the chief beneficiaries... Weaken 
the state and it is almost certainly our collective 
capacity for self defense against the powerful that 
will be most gravely weakened.” (See Green, “Two 
Cheers for the State,” The Nation, April 14, 1979) 

The American Left must place high on its agenda 
for the 1980s a national energy policy firmly groun- 
ded in the principle of Government control. For if 
the recent election is understood as a rejection of 
“vital center” liberalism, then the Reagan Presidency 
will have created a remarkable opportunity to break 
American ideological mindsets for the first time since 
the 1930s, 

It is onthe central issue of energy that the left 
has most to contribute, and, for a start, it could do 
no better than to resurrect Harold Ickes’s advocacy 
of Government control over foreign oil imports. 
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A 4i f Toy 
Nonaligument: Sense and Nonsense 
(Continued from page 9) 
nonaligned together. Why- should Singapore and 
Saudi Arabia at one end of the spectrum and Cuba 
and South Yemen at the other end still want to be 
categorised as nonaligned? Why‘ should countries 
which are members of the military pacts want to 

become guests and observers in. the nonaligned 
movement? 

In a sense the spirit of nonalignment is an assertion 
of the new-found sovereignty of the decolonised 
nations though there are a few members who were 
not colonies in the pre-second-world-war era. However 
close and beneficial the relations between a non-align- 
ed nation and either of the superpowers may be the 
former does not want to be taken for granted and 
surrender all its options. In fact, its leverage: vis-a-vis 
the superpower may to some extent depend upon its 
keeping its options formally open. 

Those who leaned totally to one side have found it 
compelling to lean away from that side. Most of the 
newly-liberated countries having been ex-colonies of 
the West found that any appearance of close align- 
ment with the West would hurt their image ‘of 
sovereignty and at the same time they were not 

_willingt to adopt the socialist system even as they 
would welcome any assistance that may be available 
from the Socialist bloc. For the United States, the 
decolonised countries by themselves were not central 
to its foreign policy unless there was a risk of its 
adversary getting a foothold in any of those coun- 
tries. In such circumstances the best way of enlarging 
a decolonised country’s options, both politically and 
economically was to be nonaligned. A trump in hand 
is more valuable than the one played. This optimis- 
ation of a country’s options in political and economic 
terms constitutes thé basic mutuality of interests 
amoug the nonaligned countries. Therefore so long as 
rival blocs exist nonalignment will continue to prevail. 
Singapore would no more like to be taken for 
granted by the US than Cuba by the Soviet Union. 
In fact, this is a very much more real mutuality of 
interest than what binds countries together in some of 
the military pacts. 
_ Some confusion came in on the issue of future 
viability.of the concept of nonalignment with theories 
of multipolarity. The world has become multipolar in 
economic terms and perhaps in political terms. But 
in overall strategic terms the world continues to 
remain bipolar. In the forties and fifties when a 
reference was made to bipolar world and the thesis 
was advanced about the principal contradiction bet- 
ween socialism and imperialism, the bipolarity at that 
stage was essentially political and economic and not 
strategic. Both the Western bloc and the Soviet bloc 
which included China at that stage denied the possi- 
bility of a third road. During that period the US 
was the dominant superpower and the Soviet Union 
was only a regional power with Eurasian dimensions 
but not a global power. Nonalignment initiated the 
political multipolarity and with rise of Japan, West 
Germany and France in economic terms economic 
roultipolarity came about in the sixties and culminat- 
ed in the breakdown of the Brettonwoods system in 
1971. As the earlier bipolarity was getting dissolved 
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- States, thereby upsetting 


a new strategic bipolarity was getting build up as the 
Soviet Union raced to catch up with the United 


- States in strategic arsenal, a seven-ocean-blue-water 


navy and a global airlift capability. This they achiev- 
ed in early seventies and the SALT was the acknow- 
ledgement by the US that the Soviet Union was its 
strategic equal. 

Simultaneously, decolonisation proceeded forward 
and the newly liberated nations swelled the ranks of 
the nonaligned. The Chinese attempt to set itself as 
a rival ideological centre failed and the Chinese deve- - 
loped a tacit security relationship with-the United 
radically the political 
balance of power between the two rival blocs. France 
too left the NATO military structure though not the 
Atlantic alliance. The global picture of the fifties of 
the Soviet bloc including China in the Eurasian land- 
mass surrounded and contained by the might of the 
West all around (except for a few nonaligned like 
India) got totally transformed into a confrontation of 
two rival blocs in part of the northern hemisphere, 
while the bulk of the world being nonaligned and in 
fact containing the superpower confrontation from 
spilling over. The American strategists like Kissinger . 
and Schlesinger regard this phenomenon having 
resulted because of the decline of the American 
power. They are of course wrong. In fact it is the 
decolonisation and nonalignment which were-inevi- 
table historical processes that slowly rolled back the 
American power. During this process of decoloni- 
sation and spread of nonalignment, the Soviet Union 
found it to be in its interest to support them. It was 
in that sense the Soviet Union was an ally of the 
nonaligned. It does not necessarily mean that in 
future too their interests will coincide. That is also 
the reason why Afghanistan the first nonaligned 
country to be subject to Soviet intervention evokes 
so much of emotion among the nonaligned. 

Currently with the focus of superpower strategic 
rivalry being focussed on the Indian Ocean littoral 
where nearly half the nonaligned states are situated 
and more than half the nonaligned population of the `“ 
world live, the nonaligned nations have been sub- 
jected to considerable stresses and strains. It is not 
easy for them to adopt an objective and detached 
view about the super-power rivalry when it has a 
direct impact on their security and national interests 
as perceived by the elites of the nations concerned. 
Hence the massive transfers of arms and even exten- 
sion of base facilities. Yet the elites of all these 
nations:— even those whose legitimacy may not be 
of a high order — recognise that it will not be in 
their own interests to totally surrender their options 
and entirely depend upon an external power as the 
Shah of Iran, Lon Nol, the South Vietnamese gen- 
erals-or the Haile Selassie did. It is because of this 
clear recognition, the Islamic countries declare that 
they function within the framework of nonalign- r 
ment and the Gulf countries assert their own respon- 
sibility for the security of the Gulf area and do not 
want an external protective. presence. Consequently 
the rapid deployment force is not popular. Historical 
experience teaches them that an entangling alliance 
with one superpower is bound to lead. to a counter- 
vailing entangling alliance with the other ‘superpower 
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in the neighbourhood with the consequent reduction: 
in sécurity for all concerned. 

Though various elites may favour different kinds 
of relationships with the superpowers and some even 
mutually balanced presence of the super powers in 
the Indian Ocean yet there is a commonly shared 

_ perception that aggravation of rivalry between the 
two superpowers and increase of tension between the 
i two can only adversely’ affect the interests of the 
developing nations around the Indian Ocean littoral. 
Many of the elites, in sparsely-populated nations, 
with no wide popular participation in the national 
decision-making processes, and perhaps of doubtful 
legitimacy are also aware of their extreme vulnera- 
bility to covert and overt interventions by thé super- 
powers. Some of them find themselves under certain 
compulsions to adopt certain public postures in 
‘regard to their attitudes towards the two super- 
powers. However when it comes to recognising the 
mutuality of interests in keeping their own options 
open and urging a reduction in tension and avoid- 


ance of confrontationist posture between the two- 


superpowers they do find common ground. There- 


fore in spite of all stresses and strains to which they . 


are-being subjected there is no danger of the non- 
f aligned movement collapsing or its failing to reach a 
` consensus on future occasions. 

If unfortunately there is to be a fresh aggravation 
of tension between the two superpowers the concept 
of nonalignment will become even more crucial in 
its role to contain the tension and rivalry between the 
two superpowers, and to mobilise all the progressive 
and construtive international forces for that purpose. 
It is becoming increasingly clear that the international 
system cannot afford yet another cold war..In the 
fifties and sixties both the Western market economies 
and the Socialist countries could afford to combine 


an arms race with high economic growth. There are. 


various reasons for this historically unprecedented 
phenomenon and one of the major reasons is the 
availability of cheap energy. There are serious doubts 
whether the industrialised nations will be able to 
sustain a new arms race with a high economic growth 
{ rate in the eighties and beyond. The cheap energy 
era is over. In the Western market economies, the 
growth rates have come down and unemployment is 
on the increase. Stagflation has become a periodic 
feature. In the Socialist economies too the growth 
rate has slowed down and severe shortages in con- 
sumer goods are creating social upheavals. On this 
dismal economic scene is to be imposed a new arms 
race which will be far more costly than the previous 
one and the energy costs are bound to go up steadily. 
The industrialised societies do not present the pic- 
ture of stability and orderly progress they used to in 
the fifties and sixties. Terrorism is on the increase 
and if consequent on the new arms,race, the increa- 
_ sing energy costs and the slow down in economic 
_growth, unemployment were to go up it will have 
significant repercussions on further growth of terrori- 
sm. Thenew generation of miniaturised precision- 
guided ‘weapons arid thousands of nuclear warheads 
strewn all over Europe will inevitably make their 
way into the hands of terrorist groups. Already one 
Italian airliner which went into the sea killing all 
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aboard is believed to have been shot down by a 
ground-to-air missile, In the United States there have 
been dozens of threats — so far none serious—invol- 
ving nuclear materials. (Ann Thrupp — “Elite Squad 
teen. for Nuclear Terror,” Chicago Tribune Jan 2, 
1981). 

It is not widely realised that nuclear war doctrines 
in fact constitute international terrorism legitimised 
through the support of the people of the industriali- 
sed countries. Those doctrines are a violation of the 
Hague Convention that lays down that as far as pos- 
sible civilians should not be killed in war. They 
amount to crimes against humanity in'terms of the 
Nuremburg Laws since they hold nations and vast 
populations as hostages and threaten to eviscerate 
them en masse. There is a high probability that this 
legitimisation of international terrorism through 
nuclear war doctrines may also have led to similar 
legitimisation of terrorism within various industria- 
lised countries. There is very legitimate protest against 
diplomats being seized as hostages in violation of the 
Vienna Convention, but those who practise interna- 
tional terrorism through nuclear war doctrines and 
ignore the Hague Convention have little credibility 
when they complain about the violation of the Vienna 
Convention. 

The full-social, economic and political consequen- 
ces of a new arms race on the industrialised nations 
are yet to be analysed and understood. One aspect 
stands starkly clear. The Western industrialised na- 
tions will continue to depend upon drawing increased 
amounts of oil from the Gulf area. Already in the 
Gulf area the destabilising consequences of pumping 
such large amounts of oil are being discussed. (See 
Abdul Kasim Mansur. “The American Threat to 
Saudi Arabia” — Survival, Jan-Feb 1981: Joseph 
Fitchett in The International Herald Tribune, Febru- 
ary 11, 1981). In the West it is openly debated whether 
the Saudi regime would last for five years and what 
force will be necessary to seize Saudi oil fields (This 
was one of the major topics of discussion in the 22nd 
Annual Conference of the International Institute for 
Strategic Studies, held at Stresa in September, 1980). 
Pakistanis and others fear what they call an ‘Oil 
Yalta’ between the US and the Soviet Union by 
which they two may agree to share the spheres of 
influence in West Asia, the US keeping the Arabian 
Peninsula, the-Soviets having the territories north of 
it. Will the present international system stand the 
strain of an energy crunch, an arms race among the 
industrialised nations and major upheaval in West 
Asia? It will be useful to recall here that this con- 
frontation will be far more prone to risks of escala- 
tion to nuclear levels than the first Cold War. That 
Cold War was pursued between two structured mili- 
tary alliances of states with long traditions of sove- 
reignty and wide elite participations in national deci- 
sion-making across a line of confrontation mutually 
agreed upon at Yalta. Those factors of stability are 
absent in the new cold-war confrontation. There are 
high risks of rash commitments, switching align- 
ments and escalation in unstructured situations. 

When the detente came about in Europe the leaders 
of the Nonaligried nations at that stage very percep- 
tively pointed out that the limited detente would be 
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unstable and- not long lasting. They called for ‘a 
global detente. : They have been proved right and the 
focus of new cold war has shifted to the Indian 
Ocean littoral -and the detente has got eroded. Eveh 
as Burope was moving towards its limited detente 
the developing and nonaligned world came out with 
its proposal for a global detente — namely, the New 
International Economic Order. Unfortunately the 
NIEO has generally been treated as a North-South 
issue, an economic bargaining and a plea for transfer 
of resources from the North to South. No doubt it 
has all these components, but above all it was a plea 
to restructute the current international system based 
on a confrontationist approach to ‘a cooperative 
approach. The New International Economic Order 
also meant a new international political order. What 
was being proposed was a new international 
order. 

The NIEO is meant to apply only to international 
relations and not to internal systems of the states and 
consequently basic to the concept is the philosophy 
of peaceful coexistence. At this moment of rising 
tensions and outbreak of a new cold war it is crucial 
to highlight the strategic relevance of the NIEO to 
international war and peace. The NIEO stands for a 
cooperative approach and acceptance of the philo- 
sophy of the NIEO to regulate international relations 
among the two rival blocs has a number of positive 
implications for their own sustained economic deve- 
lopment and progress. . 

The world as a whole is getting increasingly integ- 
tated. The Soviet bloc economy today depends upon 
the West for foodgrains, credits and sophisticated 
technologies. The west is in a position to accept the 
Soviet offer of energy ‘supplies in terms of natural 
gas. Their mutual trade has grown so much that there 
aré today high economic stakes in detente for both 
sides of the Central European line. The US farmers 
are agitating against Carter’s grain Embargo to the 
Soviet Union. If the West would transfer technology 
to the Soviet Union to exploit the vast oil fields of 
‘perma-frost region of Siberia it will result in greater 
oil availability to the Soviet Union and due to the 
entire international community. It will reduce the 

-possibility of Soviet pressures on the Middle East 
‘and help to stabilise oil prices. The denial of techno- 
logy to the Soviet Union is not in the long-term 
enlightened self-interest of the West. Similarly, the 
Soviet Union can have no rational interests in inter- 
rupting the oil supplies to the Western countries. The 
situation today is totally unlike 1931 when the Soviet 
economy was insulated from the rest of the world 
and a crash of Western economy was considered a 
vindication of the Soviet philosophy. Presently, the 
degree of integration of the Soviet economy with the 

. international system rules out the view that the 
Soviets stand to gain by the slow down of Western 
industrial economies. 

Therefore if the slow down of the economic growth 
of both the East and the West is to be avoided, if the 
West is not to face increased unemployment, periodic 
stagflations, high energy costs and gaps between 
demands and supplies of emergy, and the Eastern 
bloc is to avoid critical shortages of consumer goods, 
and also gaps between demands and supplies of 
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enérgy, both must avoid corifrontation, a new arms ` 
race and embark upon a wide-ranging trade and 
transfer of technology. They must cooperate on 
R&D on finding alternative energy resources by 
diverting personnel and resources from the arms race. 
In other words, they have ‘to accept the NIEO for 
themselves and for their own benefit.. ar: 

The developing nations cannot survive, let alone 
progress if there is a nuclear holocaust; nor can they . 
develop if there is a slow down in the growth of the 
industrialised countries and they are subject to social 
upheavals. If there is a cooperative approach between 
the two rival blocs their own development will be 
sustained, the arms race will slow down and from 
both their growth and reduction in arms expenditure, 
resources will be released for the development of the 
South. In this way the NIEO, the international peace 
and nonalignment, are linked. 

Unfortunately this grand philosophical basis of non- 
alignment and the NIEO tends to be lost sight of and 
there are continuous pressures for the nonaligned to 
form themselves into a bloc, an interest group, a third 
force arid lastly to have a separate identity. Nehru in 


‘his days resisted all these kinds of parochialist theses 


and the reason why the nonaligned were inclined to 
admit more and more nations, including Rumania ` 
and Philippines as observers is to- implement slowly 
their basic aim to dissolve the riyal blocs and to 
build up ‘One World’. Underlying the concept of 
NIEO is the philosophy of ‘One World’. f 
Nonalignment today, is more than ever a vital 
need. The danger of nuclear war is increasing day by 
day as the arsenals are growing and new doctrines 
of winnable nuclear wars and prolonged limited 
nuclear wars are being put forward. The American 
nuclear scientists who publish the Bulletin of Atomic 
Scientists have felt compelled to advance their 
doomsday clock to four minutes to midnight (the, 
doom). People all over the world and especially the 
industrialised countries have to be alerted to this ever 
advancing danger of global evisceration. The recent 
UN Secretary General’s ‘report on nuclear weapons 
was buried by the Western media as it did not suit ~ 
the policies of the nuclear powers. ‘ 
Nonaligned conferences rarely go into such funda- 
mental issues, the only exception was perhaps the 
first conference at Belgrade. They get wholly pre- 
occupied with the exercise of drafting the consensus 
declaration. There are enough divergences of views, ` 
quarrels, and tensions among the nonaligned to keep 
them fully busy on this task for the entire session. 
Consequently if the nonaligned are to play their due 
role there must be continuous interaction among them 
through not only official channels but non-official 
channels such as journlalists and academicians. The 
military blocs have promoted a large number of 
institutions devoted to strategic studies and interna- 
tional relations devoted to confrontationist approaches. 
The Western media ‘flood the entire world’ with 
literature produced by these institutions. A massive | 


intellectual effort must be mounted by the nonaligned 


world to combat the irrationality of confrontationism 
and advocate the sane and rational cooperative 
approach to international relations: underlying the 
Nonaligned movement and the NIEO. LI 
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NONALIGNMENT (Contd. from page 10) 
what has made the two conferences historic world 
events. , 

It is necessary to recall what happened at Belgrade 
and even earlier at Bandung because in. the New 
Delhi conference also India was called upon to play 
the same role and incur the-wrath of those elements 
in the conference and their friends in this country 

- who take their cue from Washington and Peking. But 
before taking up what happened at the New Delhi 
conference, it is also necessary to point out that both 
Bandung and Belgrade produced hostile reactions 
from what President Eisenhower had described as the 
military-industrial complex in the United States, but 
the realisation on the part of the Soviet Union of the 
convergence of its interests and the interests of newly 
liberated countries led to sympathetic responses from 
its suspicions about atleast some of the countries 
which participated in these summits. 

However, Bandung helped in the relaxation of the 
post-Korean war tensions and Belgrade generated the 
zig-zag process which led to the thaw of the later 
1960s and the detente of the 1970s. At the same time, 
the pressures to which the nonaligned movement 
was subjected, were also intensified, resulting in inter- 
nal political changes in Indonesia, Ghana and else- 
where. These developments were a setback to the 
nonaligned movement, and after the Second Summit 
at Cairo in 1964, no nonaligned meeting could be 
held for six years till the Lusaka Summit in 1970. 
Reference to this phase in the history of the move- 

` ment has to be made because from before the Havana 
Summit efforts have been afoot to paralyse it once 
and, in fact, the movement has not been allowed to 

, function effectively in the eighteen months since 
Havana. 

The attempts to reverse the detente, however limit- 
ed it was both in geographical terms and in terms of 
East-West relations, began soon after Carter became 
the US President. Ironically, “human rights” were 
used as the first issue to revive cold-war attitudes, but 
soon, at the NATO general council meeting at 
Washington on the eve of the special session of the 
UN General Assembly on disarmament in the middle 
of 1978, it was decided to increase the military 
budgets of the member countries by three per cent 
every year for ten years and upgrade and introduce a 
new generation of theatre weapons and deploy new 
series of strategic arms in Europe. This followed the 
successes achieved by the liberation struggles in 
African countries on the collapse of the Portuguese 
empire. The political turmoil in Latin America, the 
ouster of the Pol Pot regime in Kampuchea, and the 
revolutions in Ethiopia, Afghanistan and Iran gave a 
new impetus to the cold war. 

Obviously aimed to regain the ground lost as a 
result of American humiliation in Vietnam, the new 
cold war also found expression in what has come to 

be known as the “China card” policy and the 
encouragement given to the revival of Japanese 
militarism by both the United States and China. One 
result of this trend of developments was China’s 
pedagogical aggression against Vietnam and the 
announcement by the then US Vice President 
Mondale during a visit to the ASEAN capitals that 
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“US is returning to South East Asia”. Another was 
the opening of a new theatre of confrontation in the 
Indian Ocean and the attempts to forge new military 
alliances in West Asia and South East Asia to fake 
the place of the now defunct and formally buried 
CENTO and SEATO. 

Extending the theatre of confrontation from Europe 


„and West Asia to the Indian Ocean region was 


necessitated for the US not merely because of the 
revolutions in Afghanistan and Iran and the libera- 
tion of Kampuchea from ‘Pol Pot, but also because 
of what Prof. Rasheeduddin Khan has described as 
“the emergence of plurality of policy posturing within 
the ranks of the Western alliance system” as revealed 
by acertain amount of autonomy shown by West 
Germany and France in pursuing their efforts to 
preserve the detente with the Soviet Union. It is not 
without significance that despite the divergence in the 
attitudes of West Germany and France on the one 
hand and the USA on the other in regard to the 
detente in Europe, the West Germans and the French 
joined hands with USA in its interventionist policies 
in Africa and confrontation in Indian Ocean region. 

Since Havana, the issue of hostages in Iran and the 
military involvement of the Soviet Union in Afghan- 
istan have been used as pretexts for launching plans 
for militarisation of the Indian Ocean region which 
had been under preparation for long and unfolding 
still other plans which could not be taken up earlier 
because of pressures of international opinion. Asa 
Iesult, Diego Garcia has been upgraded into not 
merely a nuclear base but also a staging base for 
landing ground forces on the Afro-Asian mainland. 
New bases and facilities have been acquired in littoral 
countries which happen to be members of the non- 
aligned movement. Non-aligned West Asian countries 
are being drawn into new military arrangements to 
replace the now dead CENTO, and the ASEAN 
countries, three out of which are non-aligned, are 
being tempted by new offers of military aid and the 
prospects of a “Pacific community” and by reactivat- 
ing some defunct military arrangements like the 
ANZUS Pact. 


Tars is the context in which the New Delhi con- 
ference was held, and its deliberations can best be 
appraised in terms of the considerations which per- 
suaded India to agree to advance the dates of the 
conference by more than six months. India’s major 
concern on this occasion, as in the past, was 
the restoration of unity of purpose in the nonaligned 
movement so that it could play an effective role in 
reducing tensions particularly in the neighbouring 
regions, around Afghanistan, around Kampuchea, 
and in the Indian Ocean littoral. But the situation 
was complicated by the unfortunate war between 
Iraq and Iran which has gone on for months, and no 
effort has succeeded in bringing the belligerants to 
the negotiating table. 

To begin with the Iraq-Iran war which has proved 
to be an intractable issue so far, it was heartening 
that Iran was persuaded to accept the invitation for 
the conference although it had refused to attend the 
Islamic Summit at Taif on the ground that its members 
had not branded Iraq as the aggressor. Indian efforts 
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- lest it complicated the situation, but Indian ambas- 


at finding a meeting ground between Iraq and Iran 
had failed like all other moves to end the war between 
the two neighbours, and in the conference both Iraq 
and Iran adopted rigid postures, demanding each 
other’s expulsion from the nonaligned movement. 
Everyone was cautious in referring to their conflict 


sadors in Baghdad and Tehran went on quietly 
working on the delegations of the two countries to 
bring home to them that the silence of the Conference 


. on their conflict would cost the, nonaligned movement 


its credibility. 

-These quiet efforts yielded result on almost the 
eleventh hour when Foreign Secretary Sathe was 
called in for talking to both the delegations seperate- 
ly. Ultimately Foreign Minister Narasimha Rao him- 
self met them and talked to them at great length. 
This is how an agreed reference to the Iraq-Iran 
conflict was worked out for inclusion in the Confe- 
rence Declaration. The reference outlined the basic 
principles governing relations between neighbouring 
countries and appointed a four-member contact group 
to work for ending the conflict on the basis of these 
principles. Both Iran and Iraq had their own reser- 
vations about how the conflict could end, but it is 
not without significance that these reservations were 
expressed after the Conference had approved the 
Declaration containing the reference to the conflict. 

Thus the Conference registered an advance, how- 
ever small and hedged by reservations from both 
sides, towards bringing the two parties to the nego- 


-tiating table. It is even more important that. thë 


1 


formation of the new contact group has taken the 
effort to end the conflict outside the orbit of the 
Islamic Conference and made it an essentially non- 
aligned initiative with the presence of Cuba, the 
current Chairman of the Non-aligned Coordinating 
Bureau, in the contact group. It is true that the PLO 
which is one of the members of the group, is also a 
member of the Islamic Conference, but it owes its 


eminence not to its Islamic Conference link but to its 


character as a liberation struggle; moreover, Pakistan 
which had literally gate-crashed into the earlier seven- 
member non-aligned group on the Iraq Iran conflict, 
has not been included in the new contact group. 

THe main burden of the work of the group would 
fall on India, the fourth member, Zambia, being al- 
ready preoccupied with Southern African problems as 
a frontline state. Iran has agreed to receive India 
and other members of the group. Not that the path 


is smooth; but a beginning has been made, and it isa 


beginning which should strengthen the unity of the 
nonaligned movement. 

Not only Pakistan but Yugoslavia has also been 
dropped from the contact group. In fact, one of the 
casualties of the New Delhi Conference has been 
Yugoslavia. Right from the beginning, the most 
hectic lobbying by the Yogoslav delegation concen- 
trated on widening the differences instead of trying 
to bring together the divergent points of view. Even 
before the Conference started, the Yugoslavs tried to 
raise objection to the invitation to the Kampuchean 
Ambassador in New Delhi for the inaugural function, 
where envoys from all countries accredited in India 
were invited, including those of USSR, USA and 
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China: but this Yugoslav objection was politely ward- 
ed off by the Indian side. Throughout the delibera- 
tions in the committees, the Yugoslav delegation 
joined in only to accentuate differences whether it is 
over Afghanistan or Southeast Asia. It was obvious 
that after Tito, Yugoslavia „finds itself unreconciled 
to the reality that it ceases to count as a leading light 
in the nonaligned community: hence the desperate 
bid to work up a patently pro-West pressure group 
to make itself heard by any means whatsoever. 

The Afghanistan i issue was expected to be the most 
acrimonious one before the Conference. For one 
thing, it has been made the central issue of the Cold. 
War ever since Carter propounded his Gulf Doctrine 
although the plans for militarisation of the region 
were well underway long before the Soviet troops 
came to Kabul. For another, Pakistan was using the 
Afghan issue to secure more military’ and economic 
aid from its patrons to consolidate the military rule 
over a people who were increasingly getting alienated 
from it; it was also for internal reasons that Pakistan 
had involved the Islamic Conference although thereby 
it had deprived itself of much of its manoeuvrabily. 

India does not favour external military invurvement 
in any country, and the continuing military presence 
of the Soviet Union in Afghanistan has generated 
internal pressures in India and has caused embarrass- . 
ment to it in international forums; India, however, 
views the Soviet involvement in Afghanistan in sequen- 
tial perspective and insists that the situation calls for 
not a military but a political solution. India’s position, 
clarified on a number of occasions, with emphasis 
varying from one occasion to another but the central 
point remaining unchanged, was reiterated during 
Brezhnev’s visit to India in December last. 

Afghanistan responded by offering direct negotia- 
tions with its neighbours on May 14 last year and by 
repeating the offer in a more acceptable form after 
the Brezhnev visit. In May, Pakistan rejected the 
Afghan offer outright, but its reaction to the subse- - 
quent offer was more flexible which was taken in 
New Delhi as a hopeful sign. On the eve of the Taif 
Islamic Summit, however, Pakistan’s position again 
stiffened although the Islamic Summit in its resolu- 
tion on Afghanistan left enough room for manoeuvre 
for it. Afghanistan once again repeated its offer when 
its delegation reached ‘New Delhi for the Conference. 

Pakistan again rejected the Afghan offer and 
instead called for withdrawal of Soviet troops without 
naming the Soviet Union. Pakistan also joined 
Singapore in launching a wholesale attack on Indian 
positions. There are two schools ‘of thought in the 
External Affairs Ministry according to one of which 
Pakistan’s posture of intransigence was a negotiating 
counter and was meant to avoid a meeting with the 
Afghans during the New Delhi Conference. The 
other view was that earlier flexibility on the part of 
Pakistan was a put-up show meant to exert pressure 
on its patrons in Washington and Peking and among 
its oil rich patrons for more military and economic 
aid, and that it stiffened under Washington’s instruc- 
tions or when it came to know that the Reagan 
Administration was inclined to meet its demands. 

Whatever might be the truth, Pakistan began at 
the Nonaligned Conference on a belligerant note and 
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fought for its positions very hard till the very end. 
It was not prepared to concede even the need for 
cessation of outside interference, maintaining that 
firstly there was ‘no interference and, secondly, that 
Afghan rebels were not bandits but freedom fighters 
who had every right to receive help from outside. 
India quoted statements by American, Chinese and 
Egyptian official spokesmen to establish the link bet- 
ween rebel activities and external assistance. Pakistan 
ultimately bowed. to India’s insistence to give primacy 
to a political settlement for bringing about with- 
drawal of troops and non-interference only when the 
reference to interference was diluted. 

UN Secretary General Kurt Waldheim must have 
taken Pakistan’s intransigence as an attempt to 
block his efforts at a political settlement and so 
nominated his representative to initiate the talks. 
between Afghanistan on one side and Pakistan and 
Tran on the other. Waldheim himself had two rounds of 
talks with the Pakistani and Afghan delegations while 
in New Delhi, and his representative had also informal 
talks with their delegations during the Conference 
and will now begin shuttling between New Delhi, 
Islamabad, Tehran and Kabul. Thus, whether Pakis- 
tan likes it or not, the process of talks was . begun at 
New Delhi itself. | 

On Kampuchea, it was known that Singapore 
would take a hard line and although Malaysia and 
Indonesia were anxious to open a dialogue with 
Vietnam in an effort to improve the situation in 

. South East Asia they would go along with Singapore 
in the interests of ASEAN unity. Vietnam and the 
other two countries of Indo China had, on the eve 
of the Conference at New Delhi, offered talks with 
ASEAN on problems of the region. The initial reac- 
tion of Thailand was not negative, but the visit of 
of Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang had queered the 
pitch and Thailand had rejected the offer. On arrival 
in New Delhi, the Vietnamese delegation made a 
fresh offer of bilateral talks, but it was again rejected. 

. India had recognised Kampuchea and given accre- 
ditation to its Ambassador on the eve of the 
Conference. But India felt the need for a political 
settlement which would end outside interference in 
Kampuchea and enable the present regime to stabilise 
itself and give security to the country and the region. 
But Singapore, rallying Malaysia and Indonesia 
insisted on the Vietnamese withdrawal from Kam- 
‘puchea, and Vietnam had to fight hard till the very 
end to get an agreed formulation written in the Con- 
ference Declaration. 

On this issue also India’s position was vindicated 
when the ASEAN ultimately agreed to concede the 
need for a political settlement by direct negotiations. 
Singapore’s hard line notwithstanding, the Confer- 
ence provided an opportunity to Vietnam on the one 
band and Indonesia on the other to open direct talks. 
They have been meeting and visiting each other even 
in the past, and there was no difficulty in their meet- 
ing at New Delhi. But their meeting during the 
Conference, in the midst of án acrimonious debate 
with no holds barred, had a special significance. 


On the Indian Ocean, India had expected compara- ` 


- tively'smooth sailing at the Conference since all the 
non-aligned countries are committed to its transfor- 
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mation into a zone of peace. But the cold-war atti- 
tudes generated since the opening of the Indian 
Ocean theatre of confrontation and US search for 
new bases, and allies, had weakened the will of the 
nonaligned movement on the Indian Ocean issue. It 
was surprising to find such a large number of coun- 
tries objecting to specific reference being made to 
Diego Garcia although it is the centrepiece of the 
ring of bases stretching from Simonstown in South 
Africa to the Australian bases which encircles the en- 
tire littoral and is the most dangerous of all the bases. 

After stiff resistance India had to give in on the 
question of deletion of a specific reference to Diego 
Garcia but only after an agreed formulation had been 
worked out including the demand for ending all kinds 
of bases and deployments of nuclear arms in the 
Indian Ocean. The argument which ultimately pre- 
vailed with India was that of Sri Lanka, that in the 
event of a specific mentioning of Diego Garcia being 
included the United States would not participate In 
the UN sponsored conference on the implementation 
of the declaration of the Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace next year in Sri Lanka. 

The compromises made on the question of cessation 
of external internal interference in Afghanistan and 
Kampuchea and the deletion of the reference to 
Diego Garcia might look like a setback for those who 
are interested in carrymg forward the anti-imperia- 
list thrust of the non-aligned movement. But at New 
Delhi the plans to create a stalemate in the movement 
and cripple it, were frustrated, and the initiative was 
not allowed to pass into the hands of those whose 
professions of nonalignment can be questioned on the 
ground that they still maintain security links with the 
United States; they tried hard, they even succeeded in 
wresting some concessions, but they failed to acquire 
the leadership of the movement. 

The strategy pursued by India to achieve consensus 
at, the Nonaligned Conference and avert a split in its 
ranks, can be questioned, and it can be argued 
that better results would have followed.if, instead of 
putting the irreducable minimum on the negotiating 
table in the form of the first and then the revised 
Draft India had stated its national policies in unambi- 
‘guous terms. But the Indian drafts once again proved 
its nonaligned bonafides and had helped it work for 
preserving the unity of the movement which, in 
themselves, are no mean achievements. 

The Nonaligned Foreign Ministers’ Conference will 
however go down in history for the ringing appeal it 
issued to the world for retreat from Cold War to the 
realm of rationality and learn to live in peaceful co- 
existence even as the Belgrade Summit is remember- 
ed not so much for what was written in its declara- 
tion as for its appeal to the world leaders and to 
Kennedy and Khrushchev in particular to retrace 
their steps from the brink. The Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi’s keynote address on the occasion of the 
20th anniversary of the Belgrade Summit will provide 
the guidelines to the nonaligned movement in the 
years to come. In it she said that nonalignment and 
anti-colonialism are inalienably linked and that the 
nonaligned remained irrevocably committed to the 
elimination of the danger of wars in general and 
nuclear wars in particular. O 
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JANATA ‘CONVENTION (Contd. from page 5). 
activities and the use of Pakistani soil were not 
referred to at any stage. In the case of Kampuchea 
the Heng Samrin Government and the Pol Pot clique 
were treated on an equal footing, Vietnam was men- 
tioned in clear terms, but not China; it is “hegemon- 
ism in South-East Asia that assumes to itself the role 

_to punish other nations’. There is no such quibbling 
when friendly references are made to China by name. 
In the paragraph relating to the Indian Ocean as a 
zone of peace, the draft was so reworded as to put the 
USA and the USSR onan equal footing. If the 
exercise in rewording had not been undertaken, the 
angle of vision of the Janata leadership might not 
have become so glaringly obvious. -The addition of a 
paragraph about Poland raises questions only because 
it is an addition: presumably there is a motive. Will 
the Janata Party fix itself at the Swamy level of 
partisan politics? He speaks of the Soviet Union as 
the “natural” enemy of the Janata Party. 

In any case, what the Janata Party needs to become 
more credible even as a potential part of an alternative 
is in clarity in direction, cohesion in functioning, 
and sincere commitment to the establishment of a 
society based on social and economic justice 
(the word “socialism” was conspicuously avoided) 
The composition of the Janata leadership has to 
change heavily if egalitarian goals are to be pursued 
and if the promise of justice to the urban and rural 
poor is to be -taken seriously. “The new order,” 
(Chandra Shekhar thundered at Sarnath, “can only be 
built by those men and women who have high 
personal character and believe in observing the 


NONALIGNED CONFERENCE (Contd. from p 7) 
the non-aligned community is entitled to the.esteem of 
all those who are working towards a global detente. 

The efforts of the Indian delegation, at various 
levels, to project the unity of the movement as the 
‘raison d’etre of the Conference, its willingness to 
meet the differing points more than half way and its 
sustained work spread over several hours at pains- 
takingly reconciling conflicts has been favourably 
commented upon by the same delegations which sus- 
pected India of partisanship. While this may be balm 
. to New Delhi’s ego, the fact remains that its com- 
mendable reasonableness has also attracted the charge 
of diluting if not compromising its national positions 
in order to ensure the success of the Conference. It 
is possible that had the Conference been held else- 
where, New Delhi could have afforded to display, 
with no cost to its responsibility as the host country, 
the same rigidity as the more extreme among the 
visitors did. Here, apart from establishing its -own 
credibility — which in the ultimate analysis its critics 
concede that it has done — New Delhi had a dual 
responsibility. Firstly, to reorient the movement back 
to its old moorings, and secondly to persuade the con- 
tending groups and interests to submerge their own 
squabbles in the larger interest of mounting an offen- 
sive against the big powers. This was Indira Gandhi’s 
message to the movement: “Let us resolve to settle 
disputes among our own member-States, reconciling 
our differences through mutual. understanding and 
restraint, resisting external interference”. (Emphasis 
added). In her inaugural keynote speech, she defined 
the parameters of the movement’s objectives: “The 

realities of the world situation, the possibility of a 
nuclear armageddon by a single lapse or rash act, 


~ highest standards of personal morality in public life. 
Today the image of an average politician is so low 
that genuine public workers have to make special 
efforts to earn credibility and faith of the people.” 
Words that apply as much to the Janata Party as to 
any other party. The record of Janata politicians in 
office in terms of the Chandra Shekhar prescription 
by no means represented the high water mark in 
Indian politics or administration. . 

So, the Janata Party, to gain credibility and to be 
able to help in some measure in the process of socio- 
economic transformation, has not only to shed its 
cultivatėd ideological angularities but has to enlist 
honest and hard-working young people and take or 
participate in initiatives for forging a common plat- 
form for all those who “believe in expediting distri- 
butive justice”. Such a course would, require first of 
all the elimination of agents of capitalists and rich 
farmers whose presence was certainly felt at Sarnath, 
even if they could not have it all their own way. 
What Chandra Shekhar talks about ‘cannot be 
achieved with such policy dilutants so active and 
influential in the Party. How far can the progressives 
in the Janata Party achieve their professed aims if 
they are unable to eject the reactionaries and bring 
in elements fully involved in the cause of the long- 
suffering poor in the country? 


If this is realised and acted upon, there is hope for 


the Party and Sarnath can mark the beginning of a 
new road. If not, Sarnath will remain what it has 
always been — a place of pilgrimage for Buddhists 
and all those who revere the memory of that great 
teacher of human vaues. O (February 16) 


reinforce the relevance of non-alignment and demand 
a rededication to peace. From this Conference 
should issue a call to the big powers to de-escalate 
belligerent rhetoric, to reduce presences in the Indian 
Ocean and in the various parts of Asia and Africa, 
and to resume the earnest search for understanding 
and peace.” 

India therefore does not need to be on the defen- 


sive in viewing the outcome of the Conference. But . 
at the same time, New Delhi needs to re-emphasise , 


and re-state its own national positions on some of 
the contentious issues which evoked controversy in 
the Conference, lest the impression persist that com- 
promises have been made in regard to basic foreign 
policy perspectives. The re-stating of national posi- 
tions is imperative if only for the good reason that 
while India is not rigid where a collective voice is 
called for, it will not abandon its options on global 
and regional issues where its own national security 


z 
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and strategic concerns are involved. A good oppor- ' 


tunity arose for re-affirming the Indian approaches 


to issues like Afghanistan, Kampuchea and the Diego- 


Garcia base. The President’s Address to Parliament 
could well have incorporated the national positions 
on these issues more forcefully than it has done. But 
New Delhi must seize the first available opportunity 
in Parliament to make its foreign policy goals crystal 
clear. The nuances have got necessarily blurred in 
the Non-aligned Declaration. This is understandable 
because it is a declaration by ninety odd countries 
each with its own perceptions which are after all 
based on their own national interests. But New 
Delhi’s own perceptions should not go by default for 
want of proper advocacy in shaping domestic popu- 
lar opinion. O 
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A full range of high-speed, high-precision industrial ; 
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A variety of sophisticated modern 

for clothing and leather industry manufactured toy 
world famous companies like ALTIN, CLAES eng 
others are now mado available to Garment 
industry in indio. 
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“Our great step backward.” 


-Take, for instance, soaps. We are not merely soap makers. 
. We manufacture processed triglycerides from several 
non-edible oils with specific technologies developed by us. 


Or Nickel Catalyst for hydrogenation. We not only 
manufacture a more efficient catalyst but also use 
mainly recycled Nickel as raw material ! 


Or Fine Chemicals used in the Soap and Detergent 
industry. We make a range of them with technology 
based on our own R&D. 


Or process equipment for Soaps, Detergents and Fine 
Chemicals. We make all our plant indigenously—most of 
it engineered by us. 


And we are working on many more to come— industrial 
raw materials and processes based on Research and 
Technology. 


Our great step backward to take more steps forward. 


Hindustan Lever Ltd. - 


Relevant Technology for.the Millions 
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. When we make a product, we take a step back into the 
‘science and technology of the industrial raw material. 
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Wages of Caste Politics 


T# Central Government’s appeal to all parties and 

all sections of opinion to help defuse the major 
crisis that has overtaken the State of Gujarat, has 
` come not a day too soon. Indeed, initiatives to pre- 
vent the escalation of a protest in a post-graduate 
medical institution into a grim caste conflict, with the 
Harijans as the main target of attack, should have 
come much earlier. 

While it is true, as Government spokesmen claimed 
in Parliament on February 24, that “some political 
parties and disgruntled groups and anti-social ele- 
ments” have taken advantage of the upper-caste 
medical students’ agitation against reservation of 
seats for the weaker sections, largely as provided for 
in the Constitution, it cannot be said that the Govern- 
ments at the Centre and in the State acted with the 
requisite speed, imagination and honesty to avoid 
escalation of the agitation and prevent vested interests 
from gaining considerable mileage out of it. Past 
experience in Bihar under the Karpoori Thakur dis- 
pensation and in Marathwada evidently did not help 
either the Government or the political parties to 
foresee the course of events in Gujarat once the 
spark came into view. 

In any case, now it is not a matter of apportioning 
blame, but one of finding a way to put än end to the 
violence, of going into root causes instead of search- 
ing for palliatives. This has to be done without 
resorting to the easy path of appeasement of those 
who have the economic means and the social strength 
to organise agitations and also without yielding on 
the basic principle of helping the weakest sections 
of our population, ground down for centuries by the 
oppressive and blatantly unjust system of stratifica- 
tion of society on the basis of caste. In this context 


the Government’s stand, firmly stated on Tuesday, 
that the question of reservation for the weaker sec- 
tions, particularly Scheduled Castes and Tribes, is 
not negotiable, is most welcome. 

The very first objection to the kind of agitation 
mounted in Gujarat is that it appears to be based on 
the absurd feeling among sections of the “upper” 
castes that reservation is some kind of charity. This 
view cuts at the very root of our national structure as 
envisaged in the Constitution and as adumbrated 
during the freedom movement. It is a view that is 
not very different from the attitude of the Whites in 
South Africa to the Blacks. Ours is a secular demo- 
cracy in which no citizen or section of citizens can 
be allowed to be treated as inferior to any other. 
One newspaper reported a rhetorical question from 
an “upper” caste student leader: why should we be 
penalised for the sins of our fathers? People holding 
such views should ask themselves why the Harijans 
and tribals should continue to suffer, generation after 
generation, because of the injustice imposed on them, 
on the untenable basis of circumstances of birth, by 
the so-called higher castes during generations and 
centuries past. ` 

The wisdom of extension of reservation to a whole 
lot of other castes and sub-castes under lobby pres- 
sure and without discrimination, may well be ques- 
tioned. Unlike in the case of the Harijans and tribals, 
who have been systematically discriminated against 
as such for a long, long time, the other castes listed 
as backward and offered reservation have not been 
consistently and perennially oppressed and exploited 
sections. It is known that indiscriminate reservation 
of this sort has led to misuse, with the better-off 
among these castes snatching the advantage. In the 
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ease of Harijans and tribals, however, there is not 
even a case for any rethinking now on reservation. 

In Gujarat, the State Government even at the out- 
set announced certain concessions which should have 
satisfied the agitators — giving up of the “carry- 
over” system of adding. the unfilled portion of one 
year’s reservation quota to the next year’s; increase in 
the number of unreserved seats in a year by the num- 
ber of reserved places actually filled that year; ending 
of interchangeability of reserved seats between Harijan 
and tribal candidates. But these concessions were seen 
by the students and their instigators as propitiation, 
and they intensified the agitation and demanded 
abolition of the whole concept of reservation. An 
orgy of violence was let loose, with the Harijans as 
the main targets, and the poison spread to eighteen 
of the State’s nineteen districts. Is it surprising that 
some of the Harijans retaliated, making things worse? 

The dimensions of the struggle for national integra- 
tion are truly tremendous, from the North-East to 
Gujarat, from the North to the South. The Gujarat 
erisis, ominous enough by itself, has to be seen and 
understood in this larger context if the country’s 
future is not to be permanently endangered. 

Also must be kept in view the continuing miserable 
plight of Harijans and tribals, who are repeatedly the 
victims of harassment, intimidation, violence and 
worse. The frequent reports of the burning down of 
huts, killing off of landless workers in many rural 
areas, revenge on innocent women and children by 
rich landlords merely to deny them minimum human 
conditions, lack of means forcing them to prefer their 
children working for a pittance rather than get even 
primary education — the list is long and painful — 
are a grim reminder of our failure to secure social 
and economic justice for these sections. Even of the 
seats and jobs supposedly reserved for them, Harijans 
manage to take advantage of only a small proportion 
— about five per cent against 25 per cent. While 


therefore reservation should remain till this exploited: 


and poverty-stricken section is able at least to come 
near the level of the rest, all concerned must ponder 
over the long neglect that has kept them more or 
less where they were at_the dawn of Independence. 
The “upper” caste students of Gujarat cannot run 
away from this glaring truth and selfishly seek posi- 
tions and privileges only for themselves and their 
elite companions. How can educated young men and 
women be “misled” as the Government says they 
are? What has been done to prevent them from 
being so misled? 

It was in 1974 that the Union Health Ministry 
suggested reservation for backward communities in 
post-graduate medical colleges. During President’s 
rule this recommendation was accepted, and towards 
the end of 1978 the then Janata Government imple- 
mented the idea. It is strange that some persons said 
to belong to one or other of the Janata constituents 
should be either party to promoting the current agita- 
tion or silent spectators. It is even more strange to 
hear that a section of the ruling Congress-I itself, 
supposedly owing allegiance to a Central Minister, 
is also busy keeping the agitation-pot boiling in order 
to embarrass the Solanki Ministry. 

Then there are the brave standard-bearers of 
“standards” in the medical and other professions. 
Theirs is obviously a tongue-in-cheek performance. 


—_—— 


Admissions to medical institutions in many places 
have not always been on the basis of merit. It is a 
notorious fact that seats in certain professional col- 
leges can be bought. This is not new. Yet, those 
who mouth platitudes about maintaining “standards” 
have done nothing about this malpractice over the 
years. Do standards matter to them only when the 
poor generally, and the Harijans particularly, are 
involved? Not much is said when, after receiving 
costly education at national expense, the better 
placed among doctors, engineers and others migrate 
to rich countries in search of well-paid jobs. To bring 
in the question of standards when justice is sought to 
be done to the most deprived sections of the popu- 
lation is to mislead and confuse public opinion. 

No one will argue about the need for quality and 
efficiency in the professions as well asin the public 
services. But quality and efficiency are not necessarily 
ensured merely by enabling the sons and daughters of 
the rich to enter the professions or services, keeping 
out the poorer sections whose only crime is that they 
have allowed themselves to be exploited mercilessly for 
generations by the affluent under the obnoxious caste 
system. It cannot be disputed that there are many 
competent Harijans and many incompetent others, 
the former having overcome the handicap of a long 
background of backwardness, illiteracy and inferior 
status in society, and the latter turning out to be self- 
seeking, pleasure-seeking and petty-minded creatures 
despite the massive advantage of a background of 
affluence and sophistication. This is not a generalisa- 
tion, but a reference to several instances of which 
local people must be aware. 

Let us also face the fact that in our secular 
democracy, politicians and others have not hesitated to 
make use of caste labels to promote themselves and 
interests to which they are obliged. If “to each 
according to his caste” has become the ruling norm, 
as one writer has put it, who are to blame? What 
steps have been taken over these Jong years since 
Independence to fight the unjust caste system which 
is in direct conflict with the concept of secularism to 
which we are supposed as a nation to be wedded? On 
the contrary, under the compulsions of electoral 
politics, the political parties have done all they can 
to promote casteism. A certain group even granted 
the caste system greater respectability by equating 
caste with class, forgetting the economic criteria 
which they should have stuck to as proclaimed 
socialists. 

The immediate task is to defuse the Gujarat situa- 
tion, followed by steps to work out solutions to the 
questions the agitation has raised. It is a task not for 
the Government alone but for all sections in the 
country. We hear a lot of talk about national recon- 
ciliation and national consensus. Here is an issue 
which cries out for a national consensus. A consensus 
based on justice for the weakest and long-exploited 
sections of our people and on justice for the meritori- 
ous in other sections. 

It is a challenging task, calling for extraordinary 
political will and social commitment. Can our leaders, 
not merely political leaders, meet it unitedly and with 
a shared national purpose? 


C. N. Chitta Ranjan 
February 25 
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Brezhnev’s 
Realistic 
World-view 


DEV MURARKA 





The noted Moscow-based Indian correspon- 
dent, Dey Murarka, filed this despateh excla- 
sively for Mainstream on the occasion of the 
Twenty-sixth Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union which is taking place this 
week— Editor 
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T™ report which a General Secretary of a Com- 
: munist Party makes to a Congress is always a 
crucial document which serves two functions. It 
makes an assessment of past experience and in the 
light of that looks to the future, laying down guide- 
lines for policies. Brezhnev’s report to the 26th Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist Party, made on 
February 23, was delivered: against the background 
of a cold war raging in the international sphere and 
serious economic problems in the domestic field. On 
top of these adversities was the shadow of the yet 
unresolved problem of Poland. 

It is a sombre document. But it is also remarkable 
for its moderation and constructive approach to a 
dangerous and difficult situation. What is more, it is 
also a document, perhaps for the first time in the 
history of the CPSU, in which ideology is carefully 
given a back-seat in preference to practical problems. 
Though this aspect of the matter should not be exag- 
gerated, to an extent itis a new departure for the 
Soviet Union which may produce interesting Tesults 
in times to come. Provided, of course, the trends 
ushered in or hinted at by the report become estab- 
lished practice. : 

For the outside world, what matters above all is 
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the Soviet Union's foreign policy, because this is 
what affects their interests. It directly affects those 
who have any kind of involvement with the Soviet 
Union either as friends or as foes. It affects indirec- 
tly those who do not have such involvement. For the 
Soviet Union’s neighbours, indifference is out of 
question, and even minor nuances of change in 
appraisal or policy are extremely important. 

India’s stakes in the Soviet Union are of major 
proportions. For more than three decades diplomatic, 
political and economic connections have developed, 
between the two countries to such an extent that they 
have left a mark on both. In the world of diplomacy 
it is also an unusual experience for both of them that 
in this long period there has been no disruption of 
ties, some ups and downs notwithstanding. 

Therefore, Brezhnev’s exposition of the Soviet 
Union’s attitude towards India is of great relevance 
particularly if it is kept in view that the stability of 
ties between the two countries does not mean that 
their mutual appraisal remains static. Brezhnev’s 
actual words were: “Comrades, a big place in the 
Soviet Union’s relations with the newly-free countries 
is, of course, accorded to our co-operation with India. 
We welcome the increasing role played by that large 
country in international affairs. Our ties with it are 
continuing to expand. In both our countries, Soviet- 
Indian friendship has become a deep-rooted popular 
tradition. Asa result of the recent negotiations in 
Delhi with Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and other 
Indian leaders, the entire range of Soviet-Indian rela- 
tions has been taken substantially further. Joint 
action with peaceful and independent India will 
continue to be one of the important areas of 
Soviet foreign relations”. 

This appraisal is significant for its ambiguous 
aspects. On the one hand it recognises the important 
place India has in Soviet foreign policy because of 
its size. On the other hand, it is uncertain about the 
effectiveness of India in a wider arena. Brezhnev 
speaks of India’s “increasing role”, thus leaving out 
the question of its effectiveness. A shade of uncer- 
tainty can also be deduced from his reference to 
negotiations with Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and 
other leaders, thus underlining that her authority 
is not what it once was. These aspects of the appraisal 
of India are somewhat puzzling because they seem to 
hint at a degree of dissatisfaction with India, or 
rather disappointment. 

At the same time, the phrase “deep-rooted popular 
tradition” is intended to suggest that, according to 
the Soviet assessment, the ties with India have 
acqujred something of an irreversible character be- 
cause their acceptance has gone beyond the narrow 
confines of political corridors and acquired a base in 
the public mind. Indeed, the Soviet people would be 
deeply shocked if any friction was to develop between 
the two countries. 

This somewhat cool appraisal of India is closely 
tied to another evolution in Soviet thinking about the 
Third World countries. In contrast to the 25th Cong- 
ress five years ago, they are no longer referred to as 
“‘developing countries” but simply as newly-indepen- 
dent countries. This is an attempt to simplify Soviet 
thinking about these countries and avoid the 
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embarrassment of constantly re-iabelling one or other 
country as progressive or non-progressive and so on. 

The Soviet difficulty in this respect, which has 
important ideological dimensions, has increased with 
the emergence of Iran as an Islamic revolutionary 
state. For some time there has been a heated debate 
in foreign policy circles in the Soviet Union about 
the exact nature of the Iranian revolution, an issue 
complicated by the fact that the Russians do not 
want to be labelled anti-Islamic. Brezhnev’s remarks 
suggest that a compromise has been reached. It is a 
popular revolution because it is anti-monarchist. It 
is also an “essentially anti-imperialist revolution” 
but with an important proviso. It is capable of re- 
gression because elements both inside and outside 
Iran are trying to align it with the West, that is, with 
imperialism. For this reason it is significant that 
Brezhnev has extended a hand of friendship to Iran 
but witha condition. The condition is that Iran must 
“reciprocate”. This condition is also attached 
because uncertainty surrounds the future of Iran and 
the Soviet leaders do not want to make commitments 
which they may regret later. 

But it is significant that while an invitation for 
friendship is issued for Iran, there is not a word 
about Iraq in Brezhnev’s report except in the context 
of condemning the Iraq-Iran war and calling for its 
end soon. It is also a measure of the coolness bet- 
ween Baghdad and Moscow that the Iraqi Ba’ath 
Party has not sent a delegation to the Congress. 

The Iranian revolution, combined with the so- 
called Islamic resurgence which is really the resur- 
gence of oil wealth, has however made it necessary 
for Moscow to adopt a definite attitude towards the 
phenomenon. The Congress was a good occasion to 
clarify the Soviet position, and Brezhnev’s report has 
not missed it. The verdict is: “Of late Islamic slogans 


are being actively promoted in some countries of the . 


East. We Communists have every respect for the 
religious convictions of people professing Islam or 
any other religion. The main thing is what aims are 
pursued by the forces proclaiming various slogans. 
The banner of Islam may lead into a battle for libe- 
ration. This is borne out by history, including very 
recent history. But it also shows that reaction, too, 
manipulates with Islamic slogans to incite counter- 
revolutionary mutinies. Consequently, the whole 
thing hinges on the actual content of any movement”. 

It is in the nature of Solomon’s judgement, but it 
might do something to dampen the endless arguments 
about whether Islam is progressive or reactionary. 
But the attitude proclaimed by Brezhnev will have 
the effect of allowing greater room for Soviet foreign 
policy to manoeuvre on this tricky question without 
having to feel helpless simply because something was 
labelled Islamic. The Russians also cannot ignore the 
fact that a number of vehemently Islamic regimes in 
the Middle East are aligning themselves closely with 
the United States and are opposing militantly the 
Soviet policies in Afghanistan. 





NEXT WEEK 


Mainstream will carry special articles on the 
Union Budget. 





Afghanistan has truly become a big stumbling 
block for the Soviet Union in the Middle East, parti- 
cularly in the Gulf region. The Russians, of course, 
cannot permit Afghanistan to be taken away from 
the Soviet sphere of influence by Islamic or any other 
rebel groups. But they would like a degree of recon- 
Ciliation with some of the Islamic countries on this 
issue, and this explains Brezhnev’s revised proposal 
for talks with the United States and other interested 
parties on the Persian Gulf by offering to include 
Afghanistan as a subject of negotiation. But Brezhnev 
made it clear that this would not be a licence to 
bring about a change of regime in Kabul. So in. 
reality there is no significant concession from the 
Soviet side on the Afghanistan question. 

The Soviet position on the Middle East as a whole, 
which emerges from the report by Brezhnev, is most 
curious indeed. Frst of all, it is clear that the Soviet 
Union has very few friends in the region at the 
moment, with the exception of Syria and South 
Yemen. Secondly, Israel and Egypt remain extremely 
hostile to any Soviet participation in the Middle 
East, while the United States is as determined to ex- 
clude Moscow as before. Yet, Brezhnev not only call- 
ed for a renewal of an international conference on the 
Middle-East but even offered to act jointly with the 
United States there. Why this anxiety to participate 
in the affairs of the region, even at the risk of being 
snubbed? The explanation seems to be that Moscow 
is forewarning the United States once again that it 
cannot be ignored and without the Soviet Union’s 
participation there can be no stable solution to the 
whole problem. Even so, it is assuming too much to 
think that the Americans actually want a solution 
since they have no interest in weakening Israel’s posi- 
tion in any way. Brezhnev himself was quite con- 
ciliatory towards Israel, in tune with his general 
approach. 

There are significant omissions in the report. One 
of the most important is Kampuchea. Apart from 
drawing attention to the help given to Kampuchea 
by the Socialist countries, he had nothing to say on 
the matter and did not even include Kampuchea in 
the list of Socialist countries. It appears to be the 
Soviet intention to let Vietnam handle the Kampuchea 
issue to the maximum extent possible. 

The only significant major move on Asian prob- 
lems, new in character, was Brezhnev’s offer to 
discuss confidence-building measures and demilitar- 
isation in the Far East. This was basically aimed at 
China, to provide Beijing with an opening for talks 
which might eventually lead to furce-reduction on 
their common borders. It was also aimed at per- 
suading Japan not to go infor heavy militarisation 
under American pressure. Lastly, it appeared to be 
designed to convey to the West that if the whole of 
the European part of the Soviet Union is included in 
confidence-building measures, preliminary to an 
agreement on troop reduction, it would not mean 
consolidation of Soviet forces in the Asian and Far 
Eastern part of the country. But given the constant 
power struggle at the top in Beijing, there appears 
to be little likelihood of a serious dialogue on this 
question. 


While this regional outlook of -the Soviet Union 
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on Asian problems is of great interest to India and 
the neighbouring countries, it would be wrong per- 
spective to think that their intrinsic importance for 
Moscow, except in some cases, is more than marginal. 
The real Soviet preoccupation is with the United 
States, and this is duly reflected in Brezhnev’s report. 
The coming of the Reagan Administration has been 
a disquieting experience for Moscow, as it would be 
for any reasonable person. 

Yet, despite all the anti-Soviet rhetoric and abuse 

- being hurled from the White House and the State 

Department, Brezhnev consistently adopted a states- 
manlike attitude and tone. To counter American 
charges of a Soviet threat and the renewed drive to- 
wards heavy rearmament, Brezhnev made a series of 
proposals for American consideration in his speech, 
including an offer for a summit meeting with Reagan. 
As it happens, the day Brezhnev was delivering 
his report, information coming from Washington 
suggested frantic efforts by the Reagan Administra- 
tion to escalate the bloodbath in El Salvador and 
bring about an international crisis on the question in 
order to cover up its intervention on behalf of a fas- 
cist junta, The contrast between the basic values of 
the two capitals and the two leaders could not have 
been greater. In this contrast alone, Brezhnev came 
up winner because Washington found it impossible 
to reject out of hand either the offer for a summit 
meeting or the other suggestions. To do so would 
have cost Reagan great prestige, particularly in 
Europe where Soviet disquiet about Reagan is sliently 
shared. So, both Haig and Reagan indicated within 
24 hours that they were prepared to discuss a 
Summit. i 

Herein lies a potential danger. The Soviet leader 
has an excessive love of summitry, particularly with 
the Americans. Even his last, sad experience of the 
hollowness of a summit meeting with the unlamented 
President Carter does not seem to have cured him of 
this love. Therefore, Brezhnev might be trapped in 
a hollow summit where either the Americans will not 
give anything worthwhile or promise a lot and then 
fail to deliver. The Soviet argument is that it is 
necessary to try every means to dampen the race for 
more armament, particularly between the super- 
powers. Brezhnev bent over backwards in order to 
avoid offence or any excuse to the Reagan gang. He 
did not offer a word of criticism of American policies 
or personalities, though he complained about both. 
He did not even mention the non-ratification of the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Agreement. He also con- 
fessed that “‘the arms race imposed by the imperialist 
powers is no small a burden for us as well.” All that 
is quite true. ; 

But it is equally true that Moscow does not suffici- 
ently appreciate the fact that American leaders 
are out to lie and cheat in order to preserve | their 
exclusive overlordship of the world. The notion of 
the divine right of America to rule over and play 
with the destiny of all parts of the world is becoming 
more, not less, ingrained in the American public 
mind. For example, take this quotation from the 
highly influential quarterly magazine Foreign Affairs, 
from its latest issue “America and the World 1980”. 
On page 518, in an article by Robert G. Kaiser, it is 
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stated: “To the Soviets, super-power equality means 
more than equal number of land and submarine 
based inter-continental ballistic missiles. As Murrey 
Marder has put it, the Soviets interpret equality as 
‘an equal right to shape the world order — or to 
alter it. No American President has been willing to 
grant the Soviets that right, and none should”. Note 
the last sentence again: “No American president has 
been willing to grant the Soviets that right, and none 
should.” If this is not an assumption of divine right, 
just as God may or may not grant a prayer at His 
will, what else is? And this Herrenvolk attitude is the 
crux of American foreign policy today and tomorrow. 
The Americans will continue to believe in it and act 
according to it. 

It may be argued that Kaisers are small potatoes 
and do not speak for anyone but themselves. Unfor- 
tunately, this would not be true. Kaisers are the 
authentic voice of America. They are also the people 
who create this voice. They control the media and 
therefore can propagate their doctrines endlessly, 
untiringly, till the public is convinced that this is the 
truth and their leaders are convinced that this is the 
truth. There is no escape from it. What is more, the 
teach of Kaisers is not limited to the United States. 
Because the American media can be mass-produced 
and sold reasonably cheaply all over the world, a wide 

(Continued on page 33) 
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SOVIET VIEW OF CHINA 


“Special mention must be made of China, The social 
and economic development of the people’s Republic of 
China over the past twenty years is a painful lesson 
showing what any distortion of the principles and essence 
of socialism in home and foreign policy leads to. 

“The present Chinese leaders themselves describe the 
period of the so-called Cultural Revolution in their 
country as a ‘cruel feudal-fascist dictatorship’. We have 
nothing to add to this assessment, 

“At present, changes are under way in China's 
internal policy. Time will show what they actually mean. 
It will show to what extent the present Chinese leader- 
ship manages to overcome the Maoist legacy, But, 
unfortunately, there are no grounds yet to speak of any 
changes for the better in Peking’s foreign policy. As 
before, it is aimed at aggravating the international situa- 
tion, and is aligned with the policy of the imperialist 
powers, That, of course, will not bring China back to 
the sound road of development. Imperialists will never 
be friends of socialism. 

“The simple reason behind the readiness of the 
United States, Japan, and a number of NATO countries 
to expand their military and political ties with China is 
to use its hostility to the Soviet Union and the Socialist 
community, in their own imperialist interests: That is a 
hazardous game, 

“As far as the people of China are concerned, we are 
deeply convinced their true interests would be best 
served by a policy of peace and nothing but a policy of 
peace and normal relations with other countries. 

“If Soviet-Chinese relations are still frozen, the reason 
for this has nothing to do with our position, The Soviet 
Union has never wanted, nor does it now want, any 
confrontation with the People’s Republic of China. We 
follow the course set by the 24th and 25th Congresses of 
the CPSU, and would like to build our ties with that 
country on good-neighbourly basis. Our proposals for 
normalising relations with China remain open, and our 
feelings of friendship and respect for the Chinese people 
have not changed.” : 

—Leonid Brezhnev in Report to CPSU Congress 
(February 23, 1981) 


RAILWAYS 


Long Haul of 
Inefficiency 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


MECE of Indias modern industrial history has 
been tied up with the history of railway investment. 
That is Dr R.K. Hazari, former Deputy Governor 
of the Reserve Bank of India (Mainstream, February 
14, 1981). If the 1981-82 Railway Budget is to be 
measured by Dr Hazari’s yardstick, it does not pro- 
mise to measure up to national needs. The claims of 
a new thrust made by the Union Railway Minister 
will remain hollow unless there is a redoubled effort 
to make radical structura) alterations in the pattern 
of transportation, as between road and rail. 

Kedar Pandey’s across-the-board hike in the cost 
of using the Railways — whether by a passenger or 
by the dispatcher of goods — is in tune with the 
general Government policy of increasing the price of 
services and products in the public sector. Only a 
few days ago, there was the hefty addition to the 
price of iron and steel — some 40 per cent for pig 
iron and a little over 20 per cent for steel items — 
and the increase by Rs 26 on the average for coal. 
Earlier, there had been the upvaluation of pe- 
troleum products to offset higher import cost. The 
new iron and steel prices will fetch not less than an 
additional Rs 400 crores, and coal will bring to the 
exchequer an additional Rs 275 crores. 

And now the Railway Minister has dipped into 
the national kitty to raise another Rs 356 crores. 
Admitting that the cost of petroleum is largely out of 
the control of the national administration, the other 
three impositions clubbed together will add more 
than Rs 1,000 crores (at wholesale rates) to the basic 
burdens to be borne by the people. The retail free 
(black) market price of steel has been pushed up 
further. The fact that an extra Rs 1,200 crores odd 
may be raised by the petroleum products price in- 
crease may be justified theoretically as due to reasons 
beyond the grip of the Government in New Delhi. 
But this is also a half-truth in the sense that the 
additional burden has come about because of the 
total unwillingness of the Indira and Janata Govern- 
ments to reorder the system to reduce the consump- 
tion of oil-based fuels, whether for transportation or 
for industry. i A 

The continued inadequacy and inefficiency of the 
Railways over the last decade has been a major fac- 
for contributing to the inability of the economy to 
make an effort for substitution of oil with coal which 
ought to be abundantly available. The coal-rail 
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‘syndrome has been among the weaker links in the 


economy; you can’t raise more coal unless the Rail- 
ways are able to move the product. The failings of 
the Railways have been responsible to an extent for 
the bad performance of the steel plants, the cement 
factories and the power-houses. In short, the vicious 
circle can be broken only if the Railways begin to 
tun better. 

One of the interesting pieces of comparative data 
provided by Pandey in the budget documentation 
is in the graph explaining unit revenue versus input 
costs. Taking 1970-71 as the base year (100), the 
average rate per passenger-kilometre has gone up to 
168 and the average rate per tonne-kilometre has 
gone up to 198.2. Thisis in terms of revenue. In 
terms of costs, the average annual cost per employee 
has risen to 250, the price of coal to 328.8, the price 
of diesel to 279.6, the price of electricity to 232.4, 
the price of iron, steel and ferrous alloys to 265 2 
and the price of cement, lime and mortar to 231.8. 
Introducing the freight and fare increases, the ex- 
planatory memorandum says: “The operating costs 
of the Railways have gradually been going up due to 
the rising costs of the various inputs and the increas- 
ing staff bill. Due to various factors beyond the con- 
trol of Railways, the earnings have not been coming 
up to the budgetary expectations.” 

The first sentence of the explanation is proven by 
the factual development of inflation, but the second 
sentence is to an extent an attempt at self-delusion. 
The surcharge which varies between 10 and 15 per 
cent cannot be expected to make Pandey a Minister 
earning endearment from ordinary citizens or busi- 
nessmen, big or small. The act of the Minister, from 
his point of view, may well be a marginal increase, 
less than the actual inflation rate over the year, but 
the multiplier effect that such marginal actions trigger 
off has been debilitating to the consumers all along. 

During 1976-77 the Railways handled the highest 
ever originating revenue-earning traffic of 212.6 
million tonnes. Since then there has been progressive 
decline, with the 1979-80 tonnage coming down to 
194 million. The loading target was fixed at 214.5 
million tonnes for 1980-81 but the actuals are esti- 
mated at 195 million tonnes. 

The Railway Budget lists the reasons for the fall 
during the current year: the disturbed conditions in 
Assam and the closure of the refineries there which 
forced irrational movement of crude oil and petro- 
leum products to demand centres with long leads; 
power cuts in the eastern sector which caused a drop 
in productivity in the marshalling yards and work- 
shops and impaired the production of steel and the 
offtake of raw materials. 

What Pandey mentioned are temporary — tran- 
sient — features. With the explosive increase in the 
cost of oil-based fuels (petrol and diesel) used in road 
transport, the priority should have been to shift the 
transport of goods over medium and long distances 
to rail wagons from the wasteful trucks. Here, the 
consumers pick up the big tab for supposed _cost-beni- 
fit rations. The absence of such an organised attempt 
in the past halfadozen years has led to wasteful 
increases in the cost of transportation of goods. One 

(Continued on page 33) 
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BANGALORE STRIKE 


Negotiations, 
Not 
Confrontation 


NARENDRA SHARMA 


, 


A turning point in industrial relations has evidently 

been reached with the policy-makers going on the 
offensive and imposing terms and conditions of ser- 
vice on public sector and departmental employees, 
making a mockery of the collective bargaining con- 
cept. The ordinance on LIC employees’ wages and 
service conditions, bypassing the Supreme Court judge 
ment on bonus, and arbitrary reordering of wages and 
service conditions in General Insurance do not, in 
retrospect, appear to be isolated cases but part of a 
planned move — in the name of rationalisation of 
wages. The sixty-day-old strike of Bangalore-based 
public units has underlined the Government’s inten- 
tion to make a sharp departure in disregard of 
consequences, in terms of production or industrial 
relations. 

A meeting of representatives of national trade 
union centres and federations, held in New Delhi on 
February 22, took note of this ominous development 
and decided to mobilise the working class in support 
of the striking workers in the public sector units. 
Apart from the issue of Government’s refusal to 
implement settlements/agreements entered into with 
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unions in different public sector units, what was of 
great concern was the repression let loose on the 
strikers in Bangalore, Ghaziabad and other places as 
well as on locomen in the north-eastern and south- 
eastern zones. In this context, the representatives of 
the trade union centres and federations decided to 
organise dharnas and demonstrations in preparation 
for a “nationwide token strike on March 11 to drive 
home to the Government the urgency of a negotiated 
settlement which the Government has been avoiding 
in the hope of tiring out the strikers”. 

A unique feature of the strike in the Bangalore 
public sector units has been that not only the affiliates 
of the AITUC, CITU, HMS and BMS are taking 
part in it but some of the affiliates of the INTUC too 
are in it, since all of them were party to the settle- 
ment negotiated in 1978. The dispute is over the 
clause in the agreement that “if the minimum wage 
comprising pay and DA is altered to a higher rate 
than agreed to in this settlement, in any other engi- 
neering Central public sector (unit) such as BHEL, 
HMT, etc, the management agreed to make neces- 
sary modification in relevant clauses and consequen- 
tial adjustments in consultation with the unions.” 
Subsequently, a settlement on wages in BHEL was 
signed on January 9, 1980, which was effective from 
September 1, 1978. As a result of the BHEL agree- 
ment, the gap between the wages in BHEL and the 
Bangalore-based units was more than Rs 50 as on 
September 1, 1978. 

Consequently, in terms of the 1978 settlement in 
Bangalore, the managements there should have 
negotiated and revised the wages and DA of their 
employees. The managements appeared to admit the 
need for revision in the light of the settlement, but 
Central directives blocked the way. Both the 
managements and the Government were ambiguous 
when the Joint Action Front of the unions in the 
Bangalore-based units raised the dispute in April 
1980 and maintained this attitude till the eve of the 
strike which started on December 26. Having kept 
silent from April to December, the managements 
offered to negotiate on December 24 without having 
any formula on hand, on the assumption that the 
scheduled strike would be put off. The JAF could not 
see any basis for withdrawal of the strike call. 

The strike now covers not only the Bangalore-based 
units but also allied branches all over the country, 
involving a total of 1.25 lakh workers employed in 
Bharat Earth Movers Ltd (BEML), Bharat Electronics 
Ltd (BEL), Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd (HAL) 
Hindustan Machine Tools (HMT) and Indian Tele- 
phone Industry (ITY) in Bangalore, along with Bharat 
Dynamics Ltd (BDL), Electronics Corporation of 
India Ltd (ECIL) and Mishra Dhatu Nigam Ltd 
(MIDHANI) in Hyderabad and their units in Kolar 
Gold Fields, Palghat, Kalamassery, Nasik, Koraput, 
Kanpur, Lucknow, Naini, Rae Bareli, Ghaziabad, 
and Barrackpare. The total annual turnover of these 
industries is about Rs. 700 crores. Loss of production 
is estimated at Rs. 2.3 crores a day and of wages 
about Rs. 35 lakhs a day. Loss of man-days is 
already colossal, 7 to 8 million. 

This should have made the government move faster 

(Continued on page 34) 
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. Sahara 
‘Not for Sale’ 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


pes had stealthily approached and settled. The 
lanterns inside the tent were casting our distinct 
shadows on the floor. The cultural programme was 
in full swing with the Saharawi womenfolk singing 
inspiring songs directly linked to their struggle for 
independence. Suddenly one was struck by a melo- 
dious note. Our interpreter hastened to translate: 

“Sahara is not for sale. _ 

Even if it has phosphates 

It is not for: sale. 

We have a fighter who will defend the country 

Which is not for sale.” 

The song moved us as it revealed the spirit of the 
people of Western Sahara — their fierce patriotism, 
their reliance on themselves, their boundless opti- 
mism. That spirit, history has shown repeatedly, 
cannot be suppressed by brute force or oppression. 

This correspondent was in a team of Indian journa- 
lists taken to Western Sahara towards the end of 
last month to get an idea of the struggle and acti- 
vities of the Polisario Front (Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Saguia El Hamra and Rio de Oro) 
which is guiding the Saharawi people in their battle 
for liberation from Moroccan occupation. We were 
taken to various 
southern Morocco (where too the Polisario freedom- 
fighters have established their control though they do 
not nurture any territorial claim on the region) and 
visited refugee camps, schools and hospitals run by 
the Saharawi people. Everywhere one was struck by 
the confidence of the masses generated through the 
Polisario concept of national self-reliance and enhan- 
ced by the substantial successes of the Western 
Sahara independence movement in the political, 
diplomatic and military fields. 

Spain had: entered into a formal agreement with 
both Morocco and Mauritania on November 14, 
1975, to quit its colony of Western Sahara, and divide 
the territory between the two neighbouring states, 
thereby stalling the process of decolonisation. Though 
Spain had at one stage, following a spurt in the anti- 
colonial struggle in Western Sahara, given indication 
of its inclination to enter into negotiations with the 
Saharawi people on the question of self-determina- 
tion, it acted treacherously in the wake of Morocco’s 
expansionist ambitions exhibited through the “‘Green 
March” of October 1975, when thousands of Moroc- 
cans entered Western Sahara. The Spanish action 
was nothing short of a sell-out of the desert country 
to Morocco and Mauritania. 
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parts of Western Sahara and. 


The Polisario Front, which was set up on May 10, 
1973, and soon after launched an armed struggle for 
liberation under the leadership of its founder General 
Secretary El Ouali Mustapha Sayed, revolted against 
this sell-out. It rejected the tripartite accord, and 
began mobilising all the forces of national liberation 
to build independent institutions projecting the values 
of freedom and nationalism. Thus, within three 
months of the Moroccan-Mauritanian occupation, 
the birth of the Saharawi Arab Democratic Republic 
(SADR) was announced on February 27, 1976, along 
with the Proclamation of Independence of Western 
Sahara. 

A memorandum onthe birth of the SADR and 
framing of the independent Government’s Constitu- 
tion, prepared soon after February 27,1976, noted: 
“By concluding the agreement of November 14, 1975, 
under which Spain gives Western Sahara to Morocco 
and Mauritania, the Spanish Government committed 
the most infamous political act ever recorded 
throughout ‘colonial history, by disposing of a terri- 
tory which legitimately and legally belongs to the 
Saharawi people...The Saharawi people, as fiercely ` 
as they had fought against Spanish colonialism, 
opposed this agreement which aims at enslaving it. 
The fight has now started against the Moroccan and 
Mauritanian armies whose casualties after a few 
months already amount to thousands of dead, woun- 
ded or prisoners and who retaliate against the civilian 
population by increasing resort to arbitrary force, to 
bombing and to all kinds of attempts at extermina- 
tion.” 

This was in early 1976. At that time the Moroc- 
cans had subjected the Saharawi population to trem- 
endous suffering. Peaceful men, women and children 
were forced to flee hearth and home. The camel 
populace, heavily reduced by the Spanish, was 
almost liquidated in order to cut the lines of com- 
munication. The Algerian Government provided a 
part of its southern territory to these victims -of 
Moroccan aggression and it was here that they set up 
the refugee camps (which were, however, fully run 
by them without any foreign help). 

At one such camp we heard gruesome tales of 
napalm and phosphorus bombing. On January 
23, 1976, when the Moroccan offensive was at its 
height, the expansionist armed forces had resorted 
to such bombing on civilians in Oued Raiga and 
wiped out the entire village — only a small boy was 
miraculously saved. “From that time many persons, 
who were witness to the massacre, suffer shocks when- 
ever they hear the sound of aeroplanes”, said one of 
the elders in the camp. ` 

But the freedom fighters hit back. Successive 


raids were launched on the Mauritanian capital in 


one of which the Polisario founder El Ouali 
Mustapha Sayed was killed (June 9, 1976). But 
Quali’s death could not stem the tide of Polisario 
assaults on the enemy forces. In fact this intensified 
with the passage of time and the Moroccan army too ° 
was cornered, harassed and defeated at several 
places. 

It was mainly the Polisario offensive and the 
consequences of a senseless armed conflict which 
helped the gradual development of an anti-war move- 
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ment within Mauritania, and this was instrumental 
in the overthrow of Mauritanian President Moktar 
Ould Dada on July 10, 1978. Within two days of 
the coup d’etat the Polisario declared unilateral 
ceasefire and entered into negotiations with Mauri- 
tania. After year-long talks the Polisario Front and 
Mauritania concluded, on August 5, 1972, a peace 
accord embodying renunciation of Mauritania’s 
claims over Western Sahara. 

With this development, Morocco announced that 
it was moving in to occupy-the land-mass vacated by 
Mauritania and thereby further exposed its expan- 
sionist designs. In the meantime Polisario guerillas 
had mounted onslaughts on Moroccan positions to 
record remarkable victories on the military front. 
And today, five years after proclamation of the 
SADR, ‘the Polisario has liberated about 85 per cent 
. Of the territory of Western Sahara, compelling the 

Moroccan King to alter his strategy. It seemed to 

us that the Moroccan army is now confined to a 

small triangle the three corners of which are the capi- 

tal, El Aioun, the Bou Craa phosphate mine town- 
ship and the religious town of Smara — and it is 
holding on to the coastal town of Dakhla. 

The SADR has attained considerable successes in 
diplomacy. Repeated resolutions of the United 
Nations for completing the process of decolonisation 
of Western Sahara on the basis of the Saharawi 
people’s right to self-determination apart, 45 coun- 
tries have established diplomatic ties with the SADR, 
and these include 26 African Nations (a majority of 
states in the Organisation of African Unity which has 
a total of 50 members, and the SADR’s membership 
in the OAU is only a matter of time). The August 
5, 1979, peace accord with Mauritania enhanced the 
prestige of the SADR. At the Sixth Non-aligned 
Summit in Havana and in the recently-concluded 
Non-aligned Foreign Ministers’ Conference in New 
Delhi the strivings of the people of Western Sahara 
for self-determination secured full support. i 

As a leading figure of the Polisario Front recalled, 
a team of international experts visiting the refugee 
camps in early 1976 had predicted that the Saharawi 
liberation struggle would peter out in a few months 
and the people would face extermination. In the pre- 
vailing conditions at that time such a forecast was not 

` unrealistic. “But what those experts failed to com- 
prehend was the will-power of the Saharawi people,” 
the Polisario leader remarked. Indeed, the Saharawis 
had faced numerous adversities throughout history 
but they could not be subdued. 

There are unending attempts on the part of 
Morocco to confuse the real issues. For example, 
speaking to an American newsmagazine, King 
Hassan JI some time ago observed: “The Sahara 
matter is not just another conflict between the 
Maghreb countries of Algeria and Morocco. It is a 
Kremlin dossier. We are fighting a war that is part 
of a Russian plot against Europe. ... The Moslem 
conquest moved into Southern Europe using the same 
routes that the Russians are using now. We (Moroc- 
cans) were then. and we are now, the key to the 
Mediterranean Sea and to Southern Europe”. He 
added: “The Russian tactics in Africa are like the 
tactics of a parrot climbing a tree. First came Angola, 
then Congo Brazzaville, then Ethiopia, and after- 
ward the Sahara. Step by step. If they get the 
Sahara, the Russians will have a window on the 


Atlantic, as they have always wanted, and, the key to 
the Mediterranean. The American Sixth Fleet will 
have to sail back home and leave the seas to the 
Russian fleets.” 

This projection of the Red bogey on the part of 
Hassan is only to extract further aid from the US in 
terms of supply (which, incidentally. also includes 
South African weapons which we saw in Western 
Sahara). At the fag-end of Carter’s tenure there were 
signs of rethinking at the top in the US Administr- 
ation and a US State Department delegation invited to 
Western Sahara last December went back impressed. 
But Hassan’s logic will strike the right chord in 
Reagan’s heart and could very well ensure a fresh 
flow of arms to Morocco. That will not, however, 
distort the basic facts of the Polisario struggle: it is 
a nationalist movement for independence which is 
not Marxist in character. 

The polisario wants the establishment of a just and 
egalitarian order with socialism as its objective. The 
well-knit organisational set-up sustained through alj- 
round education in the schools emphasises this parti- 
cular creative character of the movement. Since this 
is highly infectious, it becomes a source of anxiety 
for Hassan whose throne is already tottering. Hence 
the attempt to brand the Polisario as an instrument 
of Russian penetration. 

That the Polisario is conducting a genuine freedom 
struggle is beyond dispute. It is simultaneously instil- 
ling a new consciousness among the people in general 
and the younger generation in particular. This is 
evident in the schools run by the Polisario Front 
where varied subjects are taught in Arabic (with 
Spanish as the second language). It is because of this 
consciousness that the Saharawis, even while waging 
a war of liberation against Morocco, have not claim- 
ed any part of Moroccan territory (in southern 
Morocco from where the Polisario has forced the 
Moroccan army to retreat. One found the Moroccan 
flag in the deserted village of La Buiyarat because 
tke Polisario men had not cared to bring down the 
flag as the territory did not belong to them). They are 
seeking a negotiated settlement rather than prolong- 
ing the armed conflict. 

We found this new consciousness in the collective 
endeavours of women (who are highly advanced in 
Western Sahara as they are not bound by the trap- 
Pings of orthodoxy) and elderly people in the refugee 
camps. As we were told in the course of a friendly 
conversation: “A war has been imposed on us but 
actually we are fighting for peace and stability in the 
region. We are not the enemy of the Moroccan 
people or Morocco. Our real enemies are imperialism 
and expansionism in our area. Tomorrow, after com- 
plete liberation, we will have the best of relations 
with our neighbours”. ' 

While the real reason behind Hassan’s territorial 
claims on Western Sahara lies in his Western men- 
tors’ desire to control its rich natural resources 
(phosphates, copper, iron, oil) the Moroccan King is 
also keen to eliminate this consciousness which he 
fears will spread among his own people and cause his 
downfall. But Hassan is unable to turn the course of 
history and the Saharawi people, now celebrating the 
fifth anniversary of the foundation of the SADR, are 
convinced that February 27 next year will be observed 
under conditions of complete independence in the 
capital of Western Sahara, El Aioun. O 


PUNJAB EXPERIENCE 


Attack on Powers 
of | 
Local Bodies 


SATYAPAL DANG 


Is his article entitled “Administrative Problems in 
Democratic Decentralisation” (Mainstream, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1981), C. Achutha Menon has summed up 
the Kerala experience in these words: “This was what 
was happening, that is, a process of centralisation 
while all the while we were talking of decentralis- 
ation”. Our experience in Punjab in relation to 
municipal committees has been very similar. 

The main Act governing the working of the muni- 
cipal committees in Punjab is the Punjab Municipal 
Act. Under it, the president of a municipal commit- 
tee, elected by the municipal commissioners from 
among themselves, would be the chief executive 
officer of the committee and would exercise real exe- 
cutive power. There is however another Act — the 
Punjab Executive Officers Act. The State Govern- 
ment lias powers to make the latter Act applicable 
to any municipal committee. Once that is done, real 
executive power goes into the hands of the executive 
officer of the committee. Quite a few of the powers 
of the municipal committee, itself go to him. 

Originally the ‘municipal committee by a two-thirds 
majority could appoint its executive officer for a 
period of five years subject to the approval of the 
State Government. Later the post of executive 
officer was provincialised. Now the executive officer 
is appointed by the State Government and executive 
officers are transferable from one municipal com- 
mittee to any other.of the same class. Neither the 
president nor the committees, can take any discipli- 
nary action against him. Only the State Government 
_ and its Local-Government Director are competent 
to take action. i 

In other words, in'a municipal committee to which 
the Executive officers Act is made applicable, the 
president ceases to have any real executive power. 
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He is like any Municipal Commissioner, though at 
the same time he is the presiding officer. Real exe- 
cutive power now vests in the executive officer who 


is the appointee of and is responsiable to the State ` 


Government. 

Till before Emergency, the Executive Officers Act 
was applicable only to a minority of the municipal 
committees in the State, mostly the big ones. During 
Emergency, the Congress Government of Punjab 
headed by Giani Zail Singh made this Act appli- 
cable to all municipal committees — notwithstand- 
ing the fact that many local bodies’ conferences con- 
sisting of all the presidents and representatives of 
municipal commissioners convened from time to 
time by the State Government had unanimously 
demanded repeal of the Executive Officers Act. Also, 
there was no consultation with representatives of the 
municipal .committees before this Act was made 
universally applicable. It was a big blow to the com- 
mittees. The Communist Party of India in Punjab 
opposed this action but it had no effect. 

That is not all. When the post of the Executive 
Officer was still a tenure post, the executive officers 
formed an association of their own. The main 
demand raised was not that the post should be made 
regular but that it should be provincialised. It was 
able to win the support of some of the presidents. 
Soon the demand was also raised for provincialising 
the posts of municipal engineers'and medical officers. 
Strange though it may seem, a local bodies confer- 
ence of the type described above almost unanimously 
supported the demand for provincialisation ‘of these 
three key posts, wite only the writer of this article 
and one or two other presidents expressing their 
opposition and reservations. Till now the State 
Government has provincialised not only these three 
posts but also the posts of superintendents, deputy 
superintendents, assistants, head clerks, octroi 
inspectors, sanitary inspectors, etc. In fact, except 
for the posts of clerks and Class IV employees, 
virtually all posts have been provincialised. Neither 
the presidents nor the municipal committees have any 
control over them. This has further eroded the 
powers of the municipal committees and their presi- 
dents. 

From the viewpoint of democratic decentralisation, 
these developments have been a negative phenome- 
non. The majority of the municipal employees, how- 
ever, have been in favour of this development 
because it ensures them better conditions of service 
in terms of emoluments, security and greater chances 


of promotion. Very few municipal committees in the - 


State were paying employees what the Government 
was paying their counterparts; the majority of the 
committees were paying the employees far less. This 
was one of the main reasons why employees wanted 
provincialisation, and the Government, which while 
talking of decentralisation actually wanted to take 


away powers of the municipal committees, took ad- ` 


vantage of the situation. That the State Government 
was not moved by concern for the employees will be 
clear from some other changes in the Punjab Muni- 

cipal Act. 
Under the original Act, no municipal committee 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Farmers’ 
Agitation 
and 
Left 


MOIN SHAKIR and 
VANDANA SONALKAR 


HARAD Joshi’s movement for remunerative prices 
for sugar-cane is a new development on the poli- 

tico-economic scene which calls for careful analysis. 
True, he had also led a similar movement of the 
onion-growing farmers of Maharashtra in 1978, 
which met with enthusiastic response and a measure 
of success. But the present agitation, involving the 
sugar industry, withits special role in the politics 
and economics ofthe State, and coinciding with 
similar farmers’ agitations in some of the neighbou- 
ring States, has wider implications. Sharad Joshi, 
whatever compromises he may make, is, at least at 
present, a force to reckon with for both the ruling 
party and the parties of the Opposition. What are 
the factors that have given rise to this phenomenon? 
What are the likely developments in the future? 

It is not enough to say, though it is undoubtedly 
true, that this agitation is being led by the class of 
rich farmers or even that it is a movement of the rich 
farmers. We must examine also why this particular 
demand has been taken up, at this juncture, by the 
class of rich farmers, and why the agitation has taken 
this particular form (Gail Omyer, “Cane Farmers’ 
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Movement,” Economic and Political Weekly, Decem- 
ber 6, 1980). Sharad Joshi’s own rhetoric gives a clue 
to some ofthe answers. But first it will be useful to 
survey the developments in agriculture that have led 
to the present situation. ; ; 

Several Marxist writers, discussing the agrarian 
structure in India at the beginning of the seventies, 
noted certain significant features: failure of the Gov- 
ernment’s land reform programme to achieve its pro- 
claimed goals of equitable distribution; as a result of 
this, and the slow process of industrialisation, pauperi» 
sation of the peasantry; and, together with these two, 
the emergence of a class of rich farmers producing for 
the market with modern technological methods (see 
T.J Byers, “Land Reform, Industrialisation, and 
Marketed Surplus in India”, in Agrarian Reform and 
Agrarian Reformism, ed. David Lehmann). 

This was an unstable situation, and would give 
rise to contradictions which would lead to change 
in one of a number of alternative directions. Possible 
historical alternatives were collectivisation, which 
presupposed revolution; rapid growth of capitalist 
agriculture, which would drive out small farmers and 
convert agriculture into ‘a branch of industry’; or a 
development similar to that of Meiji Japan, which, 
however, was carried out through the agency ofa 
‘unique’ landlord class which took an interest in agri- 
cultural modernisation and allied withthe urban 
bourgeoisie. Another possibility was suggested by 
Michael Lipton, who, noting the prevalence of an 
‘urban bias’ in the policies of most under-developed 
countries in the post World War II period, counter- 
posed the possibility of reversing the bias and allo- 
wing the growth of agricultural productivity by 
relying on cultivation by small owner-occupier far- 
mers. 

This last alternative is treated with some scepti- 
cism by Marxists (for reasons which will become 
clear). T.J. Byres, for example, assesses the situation 
in 1974 as follows: The movement “from a mode of 
production ripe for capitalist transformation, but 
still inherently pre-capitalist in nature... (is)... in- 
herent in the so-called ‘Green Revolution’, though, 
we must stress, (it) will be fraught with antagonistic 
contradictions...The most important contradiction in 
the Indian socio-economic system in coming decades 
is that posed by an urban bourgeoisie intent upon 
industrialisation, but frustrated by a strong and 
increasingly powerful class of rich peasants and small 
and medium landlords on their way to becoming 
capitalists and exercising political power”. He is of 
the opinion, moreover, to that any alliance between 
the two sections of the bourgeoisie can “only tempo- 
rarily conceal the conflict of interests between them”. 
(Byers, ibid) 

By the first few years of the seventies, then, the 
Green Revolution has made it possible for the new 
tural bourgeois class to consolidate itself economi- 
cally. In Maharashtra, the mainly cooperative sugar 
industry has created new local centres of power. The 
rich farmers’ search for political power does not, at 
this stage, require any confrontation with the ruling 
Congress Government of Indira Gandhi: in fact, in 
the 1971 elections she strengthened her position in 
the States and succeeded in winning most of the local 
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‘Table ¥ 
Agricultural and Noneagricultural prices indices and sectoral terms of trade for India, 1965-1974, 


1965 1966 1967 


1970 


Index of agricultural Prices 


(1970=100) - ‘a 70.4 83.7 93.4 
Index of Non-agricultural ; 

Prices (1970=100) 74.0 82.8 91.8 
Terms and Trade Agriculturist/ 

Non-Agriculturist (1970=100) 95.1 99.9 101.7 


1968 1969 1971 1972 1973 1974 
89.1 96.7 100.0 99.1 109.0 139.3 
92.6 93.6 100.0 1069 117.4 141.0 172.0 
‘96.2 103.3 100,0 92.7 92.9 988 101.2 


SSS 


Index. of Prices in agricultural, non-agricultural sectors and inter-sectoral terms and trade, 1970=100. (Figures are taken 
from Rural Asia: Challenge and Development, a report of the Asian Development Bank, Praeger, 1978, pp 412-413), 


rural bourgeoisie to her side. The conflict Byres 
refers to is rather a conflict regarding future econo- 
mic development; in a non-socialist under-developed 
country, the implicit contradiction between agricul- 
ture and industry would manifest itself in a struggle 
for power between the corresponding sections of the 
bourgeoisie. Byres contends — and we are inclined 
to agree — that the Government of India up to this 
time cannot be accused of having adopted a policy 
of urban bias. The inter-sectoral terms of trade, one 
indicator of this, were fairly even right up to 1974. 
Tt was only the oil crisis, which caused a trebling of 
the prices of petroleum products. between 1973 and 
1975, that suddenly diverted the terms of trade 
sharply against agriculture. ; 

Table II shows a sharp increase in the prices of 
fertilisers, insecticides and diesel oil, which have 
become indispensable for the rich farmers; prices of 
wheat and cotton in particular show a much smaller 
increase in the same period. By August 1974 the 
Government had withdrawn the subsidy it had been 
granting cultivators for the use of fertilisers. (Asia 
Development Bank, op cit.) 

The much-vaunted ‘Green Revolution’, and the 
prospect of increasing prosperity for the rich farmers, 
had indeed run into an unforeseen hazard. They are, 


of course, not the only ones to be hit by this develop- - 


ment. The Government of India faces the prospect 
of massive foreign trade deficit in the future because 
of the need to import oil. However, the foodgrain 
stock is improving at present. On the world scale 


Table II 





Percentage of Rise in 
Prices of Agricuitural 
Products, 1971-77 


Percentage Rise in Prices of 
Agricultural Inputs, 1971-77 


iesel oil 113.9 Wheat 38 
Plostriclty 75.8 Rice” 43 
Cement 74.0 Jowar 35 
Pig iron 81.6 Cotton 48 
Fertilisers 78.6 Gram 100 
Insecticides 132.7 Jute 27 
Tractors 102.3 
Spray pumps 56.2 
Pumps 6 





Percentage Increases in the Prices of Selected Agricultural 
inputs and Agricultural Products, 1971-1977, 
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Western imperialism is also affected by the rise in’ oil 
prices. The World Bank, surveying prospects for 
agriculture in Asia, expresses concern that it may not 
be able to supply fertilisers and other inputs in the 
amount envisaged when the ‘Green Revolution’ was 
launched. One might say, in fact, that in the deepen- 
ing economic crisis of world capitalism, each party 
finds its area of options restricted. Imperialism, fore- 
seeing increasing difficulties in its capacity to give 
aid and reap the benefits in the form of growing 
business, ventures in some new directions. For 
example, the World Bank hints that it may be less 
strict about specifying the ‘tying’ of aid in future; 
it emphasises the need to draw small and big farmers 
alike into the commercial circuit, and talks about 
protecting the small farmer so long as he can be 
induced to produce more for the market. (Cheryl 
Payer “The World Bank and the Small Farmer”, 
Monthly Review, November 1980, discusses recent 
developments in the strategy propagated by the 
World Bank for growth in underdeveloped countries). 

The. Indian rich farmer as a class did not however 
find it necessary to find venues for expanding his poli- 
tical power, other than lobbying within the ruling Con- 
gress party, right up to the elections of March 1977. 
The Government, more concerned immediately with 
the growing revolutionary uprisings in certain parts 
ofthe country and the threat of popular movements 
in Bihar and Gujarat, imposed Emergency, which on 
the one hand ensured industrial peace for a time, and 
on the other, made it possible to consolidate support 
among the peasant masses through certain populist 
measures. It is by no means clear that the measures 
(freeing of bonded labour, cancellation of debts, 
provision of house-plots, launching of projects for 
‘appropriate technology’, etc., in each case carried 
out in on a small scale and within limited areas, but 
with much fan fare made all the more effective by 
Emergency censorship) directly threatened the inte- 
rests of the rural bourgeoisie. What happened in 
fact was not that this class was building up its 
strength during the Emergency period, but that the 
announcement of the 1977 elections suddenly presen- 
ted them with the opportunity to search for new 
ways of defending their interests, at a time when 
objective economic conditions were clearly becoming 
unfavourable. And so the Janata Party came into 
being as an eleventh hour creation, a party in which 
various sectional interests were hoping to cash in on 
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the growth of popular feeling against the Govern- 
ment. 

The Janata Party could not last as a national party; 
the rural burgeoisie could: not use it as a vehicle to 
promote their own interests more coherently. Earlier, 
the Congress had built up its base in the rural areas 
by using a combination of local instruments of 

` power; corruption, repression, casteism, or, in Maha- 
‘rashtra, the mechanism of co-operation in the surgar 
industry also. The new Janata leaders were often 
even the same individuals, using the same combi- 
nation of instruments. What the interlude of Janata 
tule had disturbed was the monolithic nature of the 
power hierarchy. In the realignments that took place 
in this period, local scandals were exposed, the cir- 
cumstantial nature of political bases brought to pub- 
lic view. It was not that the rural bourgeoisie no 
longer needed a party of their own; but the estab- 
lished avenues of political contention did not promise 
to give birth to such a party. 

Sharad Joshi’s agitation certainly employs a style 
of politics that is new on the Indian scene. The 
ideology he expresses is a clearly capitalist ideo- 
logy — his major demand is posed in terms of 
price, rather than in terms of concessions from the 
Government to a particular section of the people*. 
He justifies the price he is asking for — Rs 300 per 
tonne of sugarcane — by economic arguments about 
the cost of production. His success in rallying huge 
numbers of onion and sugarcane farmers from Nasik 
is surely related to this characteristic of the rhetoric 
he has been using. The farmers in Maharashtra are 
tired of the kind of guarantees they can gain by 
bribing this Government official or supporting that 
political party, in the present political environment 
where all such gains appear to be precarious and 
short-lived. . 

At the same time, he makes an appeal to a kind 
of nationalism by identifying the pèasant’s way of 
life and interests as those of ‘Bharat as contrasted 
with ‘India’ which is run by a Westernised urban elite 
hand in hand with foreign capital and power. This 
kind of nationalism, rather than being drawn from 
the medieval and feudal elements in our culture, 
appears to be closer to the nationalism of a nascent 


*For Sharad Joshi’s “ideology” we have relied on an exten- 
sive.interview given by him to the Marathi periodical Manoos, 
(Diwali issue). Mark his following statements: “I would in 
fact divide the country into two — India which consists of the 
urban elite and power groups, and Bharat, which consists of 
the mass of rural people. India thrives by starving the peasant 
procuring raw materials at remunerative prices for processing 
at urban centres, carving stupendous profits...I have a fairly 
clear jdea of the problem and the remedies required. I would 
not like to label myself a Marxist or Keynesian or anything 
else. In fact socialism or nationalism is synonymous with 
bureaucratisation. Even if land is redistributed it would not 
eliminate rural poverty as small amounts of land such as two 
acres would be uneconomical to cultivate. Farms where water 
supply is not assured are bound to keep the large chunk of far- 
mers poor...It is just a conspiracy on the part of the Indian 
elite to try and divide Bharat in terms of big, medium or small 
farmers. There is no line of contradiction between the big 
and the small with regard to remunerative prices, If socialism 
means redistribution of land why should it not mean redistri- 
bution of industrial property? It is merely that Bharat’s night- 
mares should not disturb India’s dream.” (See Hindu, Decem- 
ber 22, 1980), 
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bourgeoisie. Sharad Joshi’s call to demand ‘remunera- 
tive’ prices as the modern farmers’ right appeals to a 
faith in the capacity of capitalism to bring prosperity 


-to all. He does not have to pay lip-service to social- 


ism as most of our political leaders have to. His 
message is rather, “We will produce more, use 
modern methods, work efficiently — give us our fair 
return’. When asked how this agitation represents 
the agricultural labourer, he makes the classical 
reply of the capitalist, “Give us our fair price, and 
we will of course pay the workers fairly”. Capitalisa- 
tion of agriculture will usher in a golden age. The 
smaller and middle producers of these cash crops 
are also attracted by the classic illusion of capitalism. 

Rather than saying that the posing of issues in 
terms of the market terms of trade in this way 
proves there is capitalism in Indian agriculture, it 
would be better to say that Sharad Joshi’s appeal, 
the appeal of his slogan, lies in the need of the rural 
bourgeoisie for an ideology. This class has come into 
existence, grown and flourished, without having to 
engage in political struggle for itself; it gained 
strength through certain economic processes engen- 
dered outside itself, and now finds its future threa- 
tened, also primarily by developments originating 
outside itself. This, together with the general crisis 
on the Indian political scene, has sharpened the need 
for it to establish its ideological and political leader- 
ship. Sharad Joshi has given them not only leader- 
ship on an issue which immediately affects their 
interests, but a ready-made ideology, which offers 
hope to the weaker sections of rural society as well. 
It is true, of course, that this hope is based on a 
specific illusion: that, once the price of a commodity 
is raised, all the producers of that commodity will be 
bound to benefit. Or, going further, as Joshi does 
when pressed, that the workers employed in the pro- 
duction of that commodity will also benefit. When 
presenting his argument he naturally abstracts from 
the reality of the agricultural product market in which 
the sale and purchase of cash crops is everywhere 
mediated by contractors, traders, or co-operative 
institutions dominated by the big farmers. 

We are certainly not saying that Sharad Joshi’s 
success in rallying the farmers of Nasik District 
around slogans of this sort, means that a market 
style of functioning is going to replace the old, pre- 
capitalist mechanisms in which the dominance of the 
big farmers operates through political ties of various 
sorts, casteism, and local power. In fact it is signi- 
ficant that Joshi has so far restricted himself to 
‘Nasik district, where a large number of smaller 
farmers are producing commercial crops, rather than 
districts of western Maharashtra where political 
power in the State is centred. We merely want to 
show the characteristics of the somewhat unorthodox 
political style of the maverick leader Joshi, who 
seems to baffle many of the established leaders in the 
State, and show that he answers a specific need. It 
should indeed be the task of the Left to expose the 
nature of his ideology, as well as pressing the 
demands of the weaker sections of rural society in 
practice. 

Unfortunately, the Left parties Participating in the 

(Continued on page 27) 
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TANDON REPORT : 
NOTE OF DISSENT 


D.K. RANGNEKAR and 
AMIT BHADURI 


In 1979, the Janata Government set up a Committee 
to “formalate long-term strategy as well as perspective 
plan for India’s exports for the coming decade of 1930s.” 

The terms of reference of the Committee were laid 
down by the Government as follows: ‘‘(a) To work out 
scenarios for the developments in the world economy 
over the next decade. (b) To formulate export strategy 
including identification of dynamic export markets and 
commodities. (c) ‘To recommend a suitable framework 
of national policies and steps required for creating an 
adequate production base and surplus for export in both 
manufacturing and agricultural sectors. (d) To recom- 
mend measures for developing the required institutional 
and physical infrastructure for effective export promotion 
and international marketing. (e) To recommend measures 
for strengthening the role of public sector in country’s 
export drive. (f) To review the Export Policy Resolution 
and to suggest amendments thereto.” 

The Committee was headed by Prakash Tandon, 
Director-General, National Council of Applied Econo- 
mic Research, and consisted of GVK Rao, Member, 
Planning Commission; KS Krishnaswamy, Deputy Gov- 
ernor, Reserve Bank of India; Mantosh Sondhi, Secre- 
tary, Department of Steel; Romesh Bhandari, Additional 
Secretary, Ministry of External Affairs; Rahul Bajaj, 
President, Association of Indian Engineering Industry; 
DK Rangnekar, Editor, Business Standard: Amit 
Bhaduri, Professor, Centre of Economic Studies and 
Planning, Jawaharlal Nehru University; Mahendra G 
Mehta, Chairman, Gem & Jewellary; E.P.C.; NCB 
Nath, Chairman, Ganesh Flour Mills; Brij Nehru, 
Managing Director, Tata Exports; A. Hafeezur-Rahman, 
South East Tanning; Vijay L. Kelkar, Economic Adviser, 
Department of Commerce; VP Panj, Chairman, Engineer- 
ing Export Promotion Council; PK Singh, Executive 
Director, Engineering Export Promotion Council; 
Montek Singh Ahluwalia, Economic Adviser, Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs; Rear Admiral Krishan Dey, 
Managing Director, Shipping Corporation of India. 

The Tandon Committee submitted its Report to the 
Government of India in January 1981. This has been 
widely publicised in the Indian press. What is worth 
noting is that a Note of Dissent submitted by two 
members, Dr D.K. Rangnekar and Prof. Amit Bhadari, 
did not find even a mention in the summary of the 
Tandon Report released by the Government. 

Here MAINSTREAM is publishing the text of this 
Note of Dissent by Dr. Rangnekar and Prof. Bhaduri. It 
Serves aS a critique of the Tandon Report, showing up 
its dangerous implications for the national economy.. 

— Editor 
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WE find ourselves in disagreement with the main 
thrust of the report because the question of as- 
signing ‘due priority’ to export during the 1980s has 
not really been seriously considered in it. It seems 
that this Committeeon Export Strategy has inter- 
preted its task as one of recommending a series of 
schemes and methods for promoting exports without 
being concerned too much about the economic costs 
and social consequences of such promotional schemes. 

In effect, this means assigning an almost absolute 
priority to expansion of exports. This, in our view, is 
wrong, in terms of both elementary economic logic 
and social implications. What we need instead is the 
relative priority to be assigned to promotion of ex- 
port, in relation to other major economic activities. 
In other words, a scheme of relative, in contrast to 
absolute, priorities requires us to consider export 
promotion as essentially a costly activity and that 
cost has to be compared with costs elsewhere in the 
Indian economy and their corresponding benefits. 
There is absolutely no a priori reason to believe that, 
for a given stream of benefits, export promotion is 
the least costly activity in the Indian economy at 
present. And still, such a presumption runs through- 
out the report and export promotional activities are 
considered more or less desirable, almost imperative. 

There could have been at least some logical consis- 
tency (which is a necessary but not sufficient condi- 
tion for the desirability of an economic policy) in this 
blind reliance on export promotion, if the Committee 
had openly argued for an overall macro-economic 
strategy of ‘export-led growth’, which it appears to 
eschew. Yet, in the same breath, the Committee 
claim that “rapid export growth will undoubtedly 
help the rate of growth of the economy”. Such an 
approach to economic policy is neither feasible nor 
desirable from the national point of view for certain 
compelling reasons. 

First, the international economic scene is grim and 
the rich industrial nations, which happen to be our 
main trading partners, are facing serious economic 
recession, perhaps the most acute of its kind since the 
Great Depression of the 1930s. In these circum- 
stances, the aggregate export market cannot be 
reasonably expected to expand rapidly at least for 
the coming few years; to talk of a ‘quantum jump’ in 
Indian exports in such a situation seems singularly 
ill-timed, to say the least. 

The Committee’s view that, since India has only 
a minute fraction of total world export, she can 
expand her share more easily, is misleading. For, she 
can expand her exports rapidly only by capturing a 
rising share of the incremental demand for world 
exports, or alternatively, by partially ousting her 
trade rivals. In either case, the cost of relative faster 
expansion of Indian export compared to the ‘rest of 
the world’ is likely to be high, and the Committee 
has simply been oblivious (except for few platitudes 
scattered in the report) to such cost considerations. 

Secondly, a strategy slanted heavily in favour of 
exports carries a distinct bias against social justice. 
Basically, one wants to rely on exports for growth 
rather on the domestic market primarily because one 
believes that the domestic market is unlikely to ex- 
pand fast enough. The sluggish growth of the 
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domestic market is a consequence of bad income 
distribution and a low level of investment. But rather 
` than frontal attacks on these basic causes, the illusory 
promise of higher growth rates through rapid export 
would seem to suggest an easy escape route. This 

escape route does not in fact exist, and even if it did 
exist, it would not have been the desirable one to 
follow because economic growth is needed to make 
the poor people of India better off, not to by-pass 
them by relying on foreign ‘markets! The possibility 
that more export may provide more profits to private 
business does not make it necessarily good for the 
country — ‘‘what is good for General Motors is good 
for the country” is a dictum which we do not believe 
to be valid in the case of India. 

Export growth requires certain preconditions, par- 
ticularly in terms of heavy financial and marketing 
infrastructure. These infrastructural investments re- 
quire time to mature; so that one cannot expect an 
immediate ‘quantum jump’ in Indian exports. Even 
if these infrastructural investments are made, exports 
will pick up only with a considerable time-lag. The 
arithmetic of a sfeady ten per cent compound growth 
suggested by the Committee is false, because the 
growth rate of exports will be lower in the beginning, 
and will only gradually pick up towards the end of 
the 1980s decade, as those investments mature. A 
more realistic arithmetic of the export growth trajec- 
tory would have been to suggest a lower growth in 
the earlier years of this decade and a higher one 
towards the end. But this makes the unrealism impli- 
ed in these projections still clearer: to arrive at the 
same position by the end of 1980, the growth rate of 
later years will have to be much higher than 10 per 
cent, the feasibility of which is open to serious 
doubt, to say the least. 

The Committee has sought to buttress its overall 
scheme and recommendations by citing the balance 
of payments case. We disagree with this premise 
since the balance of payments problem, if put in pers- 
pective, would essentially appear as the result of 
certain -policies pursued in recent years. We should 
like to question the Committee’s theory of “import 
inflexibility”. Based mainly on the bulging import 
bill of petroleum, edible oil and seeds and fertilisers, 
this has become a convenient peg for the Committee’s 
` undiscriminating export promotion package, osten- 
sibly to contain a possible foreign exchange crisis. 
This assumption of an inflexible import bill is falla- 
cious on closer examination. 

- Contrary to the Committee’s assumption that our 
imports are “trimmed of all fats”, imports in the last 
three years or so have in fact been unthinkingly libe- 
ralised. There is a strong case for lowering our 
import bill by a close screening and elimination of 
“fat”, non-essential imports. The real size of the 
problem would then also appear to be of entirely 
manageable proportions. 

Even in respect of the three major imports men- 
tioned above the assumption of inflexibility is superfi- 
cial. These imports have, no doubt, soared particu- 
larly after the ‘Oil Shock’. But then the impact of the 
‘shock’ is exaggerated because the Government has 
taken no significant decision nor adopted any effec- 
tive measures to curb and contain the growth of 
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wasteful consumption, for example, of petroleum pro- 
ducts. The possibility of foreign exchange saving by 
regulated distribution has not even been seriously 
considered. 

The Petroleum Conservation Action Group has 
pinpointed industrial fuel savings of up to 33 per 
cent, and smaller saving possibilities down the line in 
a wide variety of applications. Also, alternative fuels 
have not been developed as they should be. Coal pro- 
duction, for instance, has stagnated for three years at 
around 100 million tonnes. If these facts are attended 
to, and coal for-oil substitution encouraged, there 


‘could quite easily be a 10 per cent saving on oil con- 
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sumption involving close to 20 per cent cut in oil 
imports. This in itself would save on foreign exchange 
spending by something like Rs 1,000 crores or mote. 

As for the large-scale import of fertiliser and oil- 
seeds referred to in support of the new strain on 
foreign exchange reserves, it requires far less invest- 
ment and no drastic policy changes to end these 
shortages than what the report recommends as neces- 
sary for an export thrust. Indeed, if the domestic 
infra-structural bottlenecks can be sorted out, the 
current maintenance imports of steel, cement, paper, 
and a wide variety of other items can be reduced. if 
not eliminated altogether. In fact, before coal and 
power started causing problems, India was exporting 
a good many of these items. If the current imports 
of these items are indeed eliminated, the overall 
import bill would be pruned further by at least 
another Rs. 1000 crores. : 

In other words, the projected 1980-81 trade deficit 
would then appear more manageable, nearer the 
level we have lived with for much ofthe last six 
years, and it would not denote a major foreign 
exchange crisis of a new order. Correspondingly, the 
scenario to be laid out as the export strategy for the 
1980s would be vastly different from that in the 
report, for the premise itself would be different. 

To the extent that the current imports of many of 
these items are caused by infra-structural constraints 
and since these constraints will have to be ended in 
any case in order to mount any kind of export drive, 
it could as well be argued that the problem is not 
one of excessive imports or foo little exports. This 
then boils down to a question of better infra- 
structural management, higher growth rates, price 
stabilisation scheme, and better system of distribution 
and demand management. 

We may illustrate our general point (in the pre- 
ceding paragraph) with specific examples. The report 
makes much of the burgeoning import bill for edible 
oils. But: instead of planning primarily for cereal 
exports, a comparable effort in oilseeds would elimi- 
nate this import item, and simultaneously avoid 
dependence on the fluctuating international prices 
for cereals and the possibility of being forced to 
dump agricultural exports on a depressed international 
market. In edible oils and fertiliser also, the “inflexi- 
bility” thesis needs to be questioned. Edible oils got 
out of hand only in 1977-78 and later. The annual 
imports are: 


1975-76 Rs. 17 crores 
1976-77 Rs. 118 crores 
1977-78 Rs. 738 crores 
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1978-79 Rs. 552 crores 

1979-80 Rs. 750 crores 
The period 1977-79 was marked by a sudden spurt 
in per capita availability of edible oils (Economic 
Survey, 1979-80, p. 90). Could it be that the sudden 
spurt in imports in these years had less to do with 
domestic supply constraints than with a more liberal 
import policy? 

In fertiliser, the average annual imports in quanti- 
tative terms in 1974-78, at 8.35 lakhs tonnes, was 
only 11 per cent higher than the 1966-70 average 
figure of 7.52 lakh tonnes. In value terms, as a per- 
centage of total imports, fertiliser accounted for 4.3 
per cent in 1977-78 against 3.7 per cent as far back 
as 1970-71. Does this not put a question mark 

* against the theory of sudden and burdensome import 
inflexibility? This is not to deny that the import bill 
has been rising. But one reason for this would be a 
slowing down of the production growth rate, parti- 
cularly marked in 1977-79 when compared to earlier 
years (ibid, p. 91). í 

Or take steel. From net exports of Rs 244 crores in 
1975-76 and Rs. 70 crores in 1976-77 (which was the 
year of peak capacity utilisation in the domestic steel 
industry), the situation became one of ‘net imports, 


the deficit rising with the steady fall in capacity. 


utilisation right through to 1979-80. Once again, the 
lapse here is to be seen in domestic production and 
planning. These instances are enough to suggest the 


alternative thesis that, if some crucial items figure. 


prominently in the import bill, the solution lies in 
boosting the domestic production base rather than 
assuming that imports cannot be curbed and that a 
compensatory export oriented strategy is necessary. 

As regards the case of comparative costs, it is by 
now-well established that the law of comparative 
costs does not genérally operate within a framework 
of ideal conditions. And it is by no means certain 
that the export regime prescribed in the report will 
not saddle the economy with inefficient propped-up 
export industries. There is some validity in the 
argument that the balance of payments effects of the 
production of import substitutes are likely to be 
more certain than those of export promotion measures 
of comparable feasibility. The foreign exchange 
recovery rates would vary with different cases, but 
indications are that the recovery rate is likely to be 
more certain in the case of import substitution than 
through exports. There are also other questions 
regarding export development which the committee 
does not appear to have taken into account. 

A good part of our present difficulties arise because 
we slowed down our import substitution programmes 
or postponed some of these projects. While-the 
initial foreign exchange cost may (or may not) have 
remained about the same, whatever the time span of 
a project, every delay in implementation has deprived 


the economy of the goods (and other benefits) which. 


would otherwise have been produced during the 
intervening period — imposing exchange costs of 
importing these goods. This is particularly true of 
iron and steel, fertiliser and pesticides, and capital 
goods, the earlier and faster manufacture of which 
could have given Indian industry an edge and’ also 
averted or atleast minimised any balance of payments 
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pressures. Once non-essential imports are curbed to 
the minimum and domestic output restructured, the 
balance of payments pressures should ease to a large 
extent. The restructuring must include a programme 
of import substitution. 

The world market changes which increased the 
cost of ‘major imports by India in recent years have 
also improved India’s comparative advantage in 
some of these production categories. India now has 
an obvious cost advantage in producing, say, steel and 
fertilisers — to name two items which accounted for 
12 per cent of the total import bill in 1979-80 and 
payments for which are expected to increase in the 
coming years. Edible oil imports, which are large 
now, provide another opportunity, for import substi- 
tution, one which also has rural development link- 
age. In general, we would suggest that a faster 
growth of domestic capacity and larger production 
of categories in which India has obvious cost advant- 
age will cut the import. bill, ease balance of payments 
pressure, while still being consistent with the rational 
allocation of resources, 


THE report seems to underplay the economic risks 
involved in expanding export industries in the face of 
domestic inflationary pressures, worsening balance of 
payments position, and flying in the face of social 
priorities for a development plan in a poor country. 
The tenor of the report and the underlying implication 
that the proposed ‘quantum jump’ in export would 
solve some of the immediate problems are questionable. 
Even disregarding the question of ordering priorities 
fora development plan in the existing social condi- 
tions, the mere fact that exports are proposed to be 
stepped up is not a sufficient justification for the 
development of particular industries. There may be 
particular cases in’which it would be desirable both 
to step up domestic production and restrict exports 
so as to ensure better balance in the domestic eco- 
nomy and also make a certain foreign exchange sav- 
ing (in the context of import content of exports) and 
release domestic resources available for other 
purposes. . 

The Committee has given no estimate of the scale 
of investment required for providing supporting faci- 
lities to meet the projected export levels such as ship- 
ping, railway facilities, air freight, internal cargo 
complexes, dry ports, bonded warehouses, free zones, 
etc. And no attempt seems to have been made to 
examine the feasibility of the required scale of invest- 
ment, how much of the available investible financial 
resources these will pre-empt, the downstream effects 
of these on other priority areas and the repercussions 
on planning for domestic plenty. 

In any case, with the 1980-85 Five-Year Plan cur- 
rently being drawn up, the minimum precaution 
should have been to check with the Planning Com- 
mission whether the resource. position permits the 
kind of strategy laid out in the report. If it does not, 
and if despite this, the recommended policy changes 
are pushed through, there would be little return in 
foreign exchange and even less in terms of economic 
and social benefits. The projected “quantum jump” 
in export also assumes a high quality of coordina- 
tion, supervision and management of the economy, 
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in short a ‘quantum jump” in the system’s preform- 
ing ability. This is to say the least, a questionable 
assumption, and, we submit, more serious and deter- 
mined import management is more within the per- 
forming ability of our economic system. 

Avoiding unpleasant discussion of these unpleasant 
but real issues, the report poses export problems and 
strategy somewhat in a vacuum without relating them 
to the general process of economic growth and social 
change in a poor, developing economy seeking plan- 
ned economic and social transformation in a reces- 
sionary world situation. A programme of export 
development in the Indian context cannot ignore the 
fact that extremely low income and mass poverty 
also act as a supply constraint on the generation of 
an investible surplus for reasons that are similar to 
those that prevent India from generating adequate 
exportable surpluses at least in the short run. We do 
not agree with the proposal that India should switch 
development to export growth without direct linkage 
with the accepted overall strategy: which, among 
other things, provides for import substitution, emp- 
loyment generation, income redistribution, besides 
higher levels of domestic consumption. 

It is a fallacy to assume that we can achieve high 
rate of growth through exports as is implied in the 
report. Exports are rather like investment in the short 
run except that they generate claims on foreign res- 
ources rather than provide a future stream of 
dometic resources. In India, domestic consumption 
requirements have to rise much faster than domestic 
production potentialities, and it is not clear that an 
exportable surplus is easily generated without basic 
changes in the overall development strategy. This is 
not to discount the possibilities of the development 
of export industries, but rather to emphasize the point 
that this development must have a direct linkage with 
the overall development strategy including the goal 
of self-reliance. r 

In conditions of poverty and retarded consumption 
levels one has to take into account various considera- 
tions. The main thrust of the report seems to over- 
look some of those considerations which are germane 
to the.pursuit of balanced growth and development 
at minimum social cost. After all, in a large country 
like India, where well-nigh half of the population 
lives at or below the subsistence level, the economic 
and social costs of turning dramatically towards a 
production pattern oriented towards export would 
be very heavy indeed. Allocation of scarce resources 
in the immediate future in terms of policy to export 
an increasing proportion of GNP, apart from over- 
emphasizing the role of export earnings, may con- 
ceivably tilt the balance of advantage against the 
basic interest of growth and social justice and defeat 
the objectives of employment generation, removal -of 
poverty and maintenance of price stability. 


The scale of export expansion proposed in the- 


report assumes that the demand overseas for Indian 
exports is high or rising sharply, and that it is inelas- 
tic. This assumption runs counter to world economic 
trends which are not entirely favourable, and could 
possibly become worse. There are structural shifts 
in the demand of Western countries such as synthetic 
substitutes, the declining raw material content of 
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industrial products, Ìow income elasticity of demand 
for India’s key exports, etc. There are unmistakable 
signs of intense protectionism emerging in the West 
and to a lesser extent in the developing countries, and 
this could come down heavily on Indian trade. Pro- 
tectionist tendencies, besides tariff and countervailing 
duties, take the form of quota restrictions, quality 
inspection often intended for rejection of supplies. 
The scope for the proposed steep rise in exports in 
changing conditions in the West, even with the help 
of domestic policies, appears to be overrated. 


IT is by no means certain that if a developing indus- 
trial economy as potentially powerful as that of India 
wanted to ensure a “quantum jump” in export it 
could do so without very much turning the terms of 
trade against herself. This is without raising such 
problems as the willingness of the major countries 
to open their markets to Indian goods or the availabi- 
lity of adequate world surplus of such essential pro- 
ducts as fertiliser and petroleum. India’s dependence 
on such inputs as oil and fertiliser has become very 
acute in recent years. But then such dependence is 
itself the result of policies uncritically followed with- 
out any serious effort to curb non-essential consump= 
tion. If one wished to discuss the question with all 
options open, the fact that trade might play an 
entirely different role in alternative strategies may 
have to be faced. What is sought to be emphasized 
is that export planning and policies have direct and 
significant relationship to the rest of the economy as 
also to the changing world situation and environment. 

The “quantum jump” proposed in exports over the 

„next ten years does not seem to be based on any 
serious study of the production costs involved. Cost 
reduction has to be pursued systematically and con- 
sciously through appropriate measures and well-advi- 
sed schemes,of incentives and disincentives. Largely 
because of heavy protection resulting from circum- 
stances in which Indian industry has developed, there 
has been little pressure of manufacturers to reduce 
their costs or to develop competitive ability. The 
domestic producer has got used to a certain sense of 
security due to the progressive increases in import 
duties, subsidies and other props, which have become 
a regular feature of Indian public finance. And the 
Committee desires to strengthen this regime. The 
existing policies already automatically provide 
protection regardless of whether the industry is old 
or new. ‘There are other concessions available such 
as preferential import of materials, priority alloca- 
tions of scarce materials, etc. Likewise, the policy of 
industrial licensing, though well-meant and perhaps 
intended to adhere to priorities, has also contributed 
to the creation of conditions unfavourable to a com- 
petitive reduction in costs. 

The distribution of capacity targets among a large 
number of producers has also in many cases resulted 
in the setting up of uneconomic units of production. 
In other cases, where new technology mattered, the 
operative conditions have been dictated by the avail- 
ability of aid or foreign collaboration, and the aid 
and the collaboration have not always been depend- 
able or of the most advantageous kind, or on the 
most advantageous terms. These and more unfavour- 
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able features which have become an integral part of 
India’s industrial structure have added to the costs of 
production and saddled the economy with a heavy 
burden of subsidies when competition for foreign 
market is involved. 

These are elements impinging, on economic and 
social costs which warrant close examination in order 
to assess the relative viability of those industries 
which are considered for inclusion in an export plan. 
A number of countries do undoubtedly incur econo- 
mic and social costs in order to speed up their ex- 
ports, but in India the burden seems to be of a higher 
order particularly in the context of pressing poverty. 
The question here essentially boils down to whether, 
and to what extent, a poor country can carry the 
burden of subsidies and other economic and social 
costs for purposes of promoting exports and earning 
foreign exchange? 

All export incentive schemes have direct economic 
implications and indirect social costs. Apart from 
the well-publicised scheme of cash assistance, we 
today have in operation several other schemes, in- 
cluding import replenishment scheme, advance im- 
port licences, preferential import of capital goods, 
supply of raw materials at or below international 
prices, concessional credit, drawback on customs 
and excise duties, railway and air freight subsidies, 
besides financial assistance for export promotion 
and blanket permission for export promotional tours 
abroad, etc., etc. The report recommends cash, fiscal 
and financial support of an extensive nature allegedly 
to make “exports profitable’. But the report has 
failed to make any aggregate assessment of the real 
and implied economic costs in relation to actual or 
projected export earning. Nor has it provided any 
analysis of fiscal incentives and actual export profit- 
ability trends. 

Considering that the incentivé schemes have been 
in operation for some time, it is surprising that we 
` know so little about the elasticity of export promo- 
tional expenditures, actual and concealed, and the 
impact on foreign exchange earnings. The growth rate 

of export promotional expenditures must be justified 
by tangible results in terms of export growth rates, 
An attempt has been made to estimate the public 
cost of known or quantifiable export promotional ex- 
penditures. These include budgetary expenditures on 
trade and export promotion, duty-drawback and 
estimated export credit subsidies. Duty-drawback 
schemes may not technically be regarded as a direct 
subsidy in the sense that it is not an across-the-board 
' payment like cash assistance. But it does have an 
element of subsidy in so far as it provides relief in 
incidence of customs and Central excise on raw mate- 
rial and components at various stages of production 
for export. The scheme entails a loss of Government 
revenues and this benefit is restricted to certain pro- 
duction for export. The scheme has become an integ- 
ral part of India’s export promotion programmes. 
The rates are fixed either for a class of products made 
by manufacturers generally known as “all-industry 
rate’ or for a specific product manufactured by a 
particular producer known as “brand rate”. In effect, 
thus, subsidy benefit is derived by specific manufac- 
turers for export of a range and order not available 
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to all producers nor to production for the domestic 
market. : 

Under the concessional export finance scheme, ex- 
porters are eligible to get concessional export credit 
facilities on a liberal basis both at the pre-shipment 
and post-shipment stages. From time to time the 
ceiling rates of interest on export credits are revised 

„Zin line with the changes in the interest rates on 
domestic credits and also the overall credit policy. 
In order to compensate the banks for the reduced 
interest earnings on export credits, the Government 
operates an interest subsidy scheme through the 
Reserve Bank under which subsidy at 14 per cent 
per annum from the Marketing Development Fund 
(MDF) of the Commerce -Ministry is granted. The 
subsidy cost of export credit should be considered on 
the basis of effective maximum lending rates. At 
present, the maximum lending rate (effective rate) is 
18 per cent. Average export lending rate is 12 per 
cent. So commercial banks lose 6 per cent interest. 
But MDA compensates the banks to the extent of 
1.5 per cent. The public cost of subsidy on export 
credit is thus reckoned at 4.5 per cent on export 
credit outstandings. 

In the case of certain types of deemed exports like 
supplies made in India under global contracts for 
projects financed by IDA/IBRD etc, refund of cus- 
toms and excise duties is allowed by way of supple- 
mentary cash assistance and additional cash assis- 
tance.'Cash assistance is given from the MDA 
primarily with a view to compensating the exporter 
for the unrefunded taxes and levies paid on export 
goods and on inputs. According to the Ministry of 
Commerce, the objective of cash subsidy is to enable 


+ exporters to meet competition in foreign markets, to 


develop marketing competence and to neutralise dis- 
advantages inherent in a developing economy. Cash 
assistance given by MDA is included in the budgetary 
expenditures. Such assistance to the “deemed ex- 
ports” should therefore be considered as an expendi- 
ture on effective cost of export promotion. 


ACCORDING to the data compiled, budgetary subsidies 
and expenditure on export promotion have increased 
from Rs. 54.16 crores in 1971-72 to Rs. 77.97 crores in 
1972-73 to Rs. 77.55 crores in 1973-74 to Rs. 88.38 
crores, in 1974-75 to Rs. 164.69 crores in 1975-76 to 
Rs. 288.61 crores in 1976.77 to Rs. 346.87 crores in 
1977-78 to Rs. 419.80 crores in 1978-79. Taking 
into account. the fiscal support on duty drawback 
and subsidised credit, the total financial cost of direct 
subsidies would appear to have gone up from Rs. 
110.27 crores, in 1971-72 to Rs. 145.80 crores in 
1972-73 to Rs. 150.80 crores in 1973-74 to Rs. 183.07 
crores in 1974-75 to Rs. 280.40 crores in 1975-76 to 
Rs. 452 57 crores in 1976-77 to Rs. 532.34 crores in 
1977-78 to Rs. 625.55 crores in 1978-79. Thus the 


estimated public cost of export promotion has 


- already reached a staggering Rs. 625 crores. 
Indications are that export subsidies as a percent- 
age of exports are already rising. The tally would 
look forbidding if unpublicised aids are taken. into 
account. Exporters receive several other dispensations 
from the Government such as subsidised freight 
charges on raw materials and finished product 
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import entitlement, subsidy on supply of materials, 
etc. If all these categories of assistance were to be 
quantified and added up, the question will have to be 
faced whether the Government’s wide-ranging export 
promotional aids are justified by the net return to 
the economy. Other things remaining the same, a 
rise in import content of export should normally lead 
to a reduction in the quantum of subsidy. However, 
the way the subsidies are administered int India, the 
larger interests in the economy are not always kept 
in view. One wonders if there are any proper norms 
in this respect at all. f 

A recent report of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General has provided some startling data on this 
subject. In a case involving export of black pipes, 
for example, the expected f.o.b. realisation was Rs. 

. 2.39 crores and the estimated c.i.f. value of the import 
content was Rs 1.78 crores. Yet the cash assistance 
allowed was Rs. 71.70 lakhs, giving a percentage of 
cash assistance to net foreign exchange earned of as 
much as 118 per cent. 

_ Hot rolled strips to the extent of Rs. 92.96 lakhs 
were imported in another instance for enabling 
export of steel pipes and tubes valued at Rs. 1.17 
crores. Cash assistance here was of the order of Rs. 
35.10 lakhs and the percentage of cash assistance to 
net foreign exchange realised 146 percent. In yet 
another case, hot rolled strips worth Rs. 90.43 lakhs 

' were imported so as to make possible the production 
and export of galvanised black steel pipes of the 
f.o.b. value of Rs. 1.09 crores. 
in this case was Rs. 32.70 lakhs, or 176 per cent, of 
the net foreign exchange earned. In a similar case, 
hot rolled steel strips worth Rs. 1.83 crores were 
imported in order to produce for export galvanised 
steel pipes worth Rs. 2.18 crores. The cash assistance 
was approximately Rs. 62.40 lakhs and the percent- 
age of cash assistance to foreign exchange earned 
was 250 per cent. 

The two most grotesque cases mentioned involved 
the import of mild steel rounds and hot rolled steel 
strips in coils. Mild steel rounds worth Rs 3.79 lakhs 
were imported for enabling the export of bright steel 


bars and shaftings of the value of Rs 3.83 lakhs; that ` 


is to say, the net foreign exchange realised was only 
“about Rs 4,000. The cash assistance offered was, 
however, in the region of Rs 1.15 lakhs and the per- 
centage of cash assistance to net foreign exchange 
earned was thus 2,875 per cent. In the other case, hot 
rolled steel strips in coils were imported to the tune 
of Rs 31.12 lakhs for the production and export of 


galvanised and black’pipes with an f.o.b. realisation . 


of Rs 22.02 lakhs; here, instead of any net accretion 
of foreign exchange, there was in fact a loss of 
foreign exchange to the extent of Rs 9.10 lakhs. 
. Even so, the party concerned received cash assistance 
of Rs 6.60 lakhs. i 

The advance report af the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General of India released in mid-1980 also 
cites several cases of wasteful disbursal of cash assis- 
tance and other export incentive schemes. For ex- 
ample, the Government had a scheme to encourage 
the production and utilisation of rice bran oil in the 
manufacture of vanaspati, soap, etc, and had evolved 


elaborate incentive scheme to compensate for pro- - 
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The cash assistance - 


duction losses on rice bran oil and export of rice 
bran extractions. The Government spent an aggre- 
gate sum of Rs. 15.40 crores on incentives including 
cash assistance between 1971 and 1978 without any 
cost study, but the figures analysed by the Ministry 
of Finance proved no Joss and confirmed profitability 
of exports. Payment of cash assistance with retros- 
pective effect was obviously unjustified. The scheme 
provides for prompt review of cases of default in this 
regard and recovery of the payments of cash com- 
pensatory support and other benefits paid to the ex- 
porters in such cases. 

Till June 1979 no action on the reports of defaults 
received from the Reserve Bank as per the prescribed 
procedure had been taken. Defaults on the part of 
exporters as on December 31, 1977, involved 2451 
items and Rs 723.80 lakhs. During 1976-77, 1977-78 
and 1978-79 payments on cash compensatory support 
aggregating Rs 44.10 crores, Rs. 69.96 crores and 
Rs 95.85 crores respectively were made on export of 
various items, but there was no uniformity in fixing 
export obligations against import licences. A test 
check of 90 cases, where import licences were invol- 
ved, revealed that in £0 per cent cases there was 
failure to comply with the export obligation. 

Since the various export assistance programmes in 
totality mean so much erosion of scarce fiscal and 
monetary resources, they involve a certain oppor- 


tunity cost, reflected as much in aggravation of in- 


flationary forces as in denial of social benefit of other 
development projects which have either to be put off 
or abandoned because of consequential resource;cons- 
traint. We regret, therefore, that the Committee did 
not care to go in to the cost-benefit aspects of export 
subsidies and props and has gone on to recommend a 
more sumptuous package of subsidies and incentives, 
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. including any compensation for higher costs on each 


element in relation to some “International price 
norm” — all to be given on a ‘stable basis’ and for 
‘long periods’. Apart from the fact that such a pack- 
age can open a Pandora’s box ostensibly to help the 
exporter become competent, the financial burden on 
the exchequer, which incidentally has not been esti- 
mated, could well become prohibitive, throwing the 
entire budgetary scheme off balance. ° 

There is also no suggestion for the reverse situa- 
tion, which indeed is moré frequent: Indian exporters 
getting a large number of items at prices consider- 
ably lower than those ruling internationally. Indian 
coal and steel to name but two are still about the 
cheapest in the world. In such cases, will the expor- 
ters be charged at the international rates? If not, 
why not? Perhaps it needs to be accepted that, on 
balance, Indian exporters get their inputs—including 
labour — quite cheap, and there is no case for any 
special subsidising effort. There is the attendant 
danger that, as in the duty-draw-back scheme, the 
amount of money refunded to exporters may not be 
available on any aggregated basis on time, thus defy- 
ing any direct evaluation. Already there are cases of 
the return on exports of a value added item being 
less than the cost of the raw material plus the sub- 


sidies/inducements/incentives paid out. Such cases , 


could multiply under the scheme in the report, and 
there would be no way of knowing early enough how 
often this is happening. 


THERE is no attempt made by the Committee at 
working out the modalities of the whole exercise, the 
complexities of administering the proposed scheme, 
and the probability of large-scale misuse. For ins- 
tance, benami buying of raw materials through con- 
nected agents at inflated prices isa common enough 
practice in industry for diverting funds from cor- 
porate kitties to private pockets. This practice could 
spread „rapidly if there is any long-term official 
subsidy or compensation for higher input costs. Other 
loopholes too are bound to be exploited. It is strange 
that the report should make such major proposals on 
incentives without adequate (indeed any) study of the 
working of the existing subsidy schemes. It would 
be instructive, for example, to find out what sectors 
have claimed the bulk of the cash aid so far, and 
that has been their track record, what success has 
been achieved because of cash aid in terms of export 
diversification, etc. Should not a cost-benefit study 
of all these issues be made before additional sub- 
sidies and hand-outs are proposed? ; 
As we have already pointed out in an earlier 
section, the Committee has been oblivious of social 
costs and consequences of an indiscriminate export 
promotion strategy. Such costs, in our view, would 
be enormous if the Government were to follow the 
Committee’s recommendation that even supply of 
items of daily intake may have to be curtailed in 
order to generate export surpulses, or “shortages 


. shared”, to use the Committee’s euphemism. Sus- 


tained withdrawal of sensitive consumer products 
from the domestic market could conceivably disturb 
the delicate balance of supply and demand, and 
among other things, create shortages — real and arti- 
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ficial — and push up prices disproportionately. The 
Committee’s recommendation that the stop-go policy 
should be ended in the case of. agro-based products, 
even if there were periodic shortages, shows blissful 
ignorance regarding the damage to food standards 
already done by soaring costs of daily consumption, 
not to mention the likely political consequences of 
such ruthless policy. 

Many of the recommendations contained in the 
report run counter to the accepted sense of direction 
of public policy and the strategy of growth with 
social justice. Thus, the Committee recommends that 
production for export should be completely freed 
from licensing constraints, with asset limitation of 
MRTP houses to be raised from Rs 20 crores Rs 50 
crores, automatic expansion of capacity be granted — 
by 10 per cent annually and 50 per cent over a five- 
year period, that exports be excluded while comput- 
ing production of an undertaking for determining 
whether or not it is. a “dominant undertaking”, that 
access to foreign technology be freely allowed, that 
restrictions on location of industrial units and expan- 
sion of existing units in metropolitan cities be relaxed, 
and that reservation of certain products for the small 
sector be relaxed in favour of “export-oriented” 
undertakings etc, etc. 

In effect what is being recommended is that every 
measure or aspect of industrial or economic policy 
relating to regulation of investment and production 
and concentration of economic power should be aban- 
doned, and where the framework is retained policy 
should bediluted. The suggestion that-all this is linked 
to export promotion carries no conviction because 
production for export and that for domestic market 
cannot be distinguished either in the case of a group 
or individual industrial units. Concessions made in 
the name of exports tend in practice to subserve an 
altogether different purpose. In our view, recommen- 
dations such as these go against the accepted direc- 
tions of socio-economic development and are unwar- 
ranted even in the name of export promotion. 

The Committee has made no empirical study or 
analysis to justify such drastic policy changes. The 
implications of the entire package of concessions is 
unacceptable to us in so far as they seriously under- 
mine the nation’s Industrial Policy Resolution (1956) 
and other policies relating to regulation of investment 
and production and restricting the growth of mono- 
polies and concentration of economic power. The 
concept of balanced development and self-reliance is 
undermined. Even the policy of regional dispersal of 
industry and protection of small industry is proposed 
to be thrown to the winds. We do not subscribe to 
such a scheme which dilutes fundamental national 
objectives and policies in the name of the new god 
of exports. 

It seems to us that exports are only a pretext to . 
bend the well-established policy framework to sub- 
serve the interests of free enterprise and multi- 
nationals. We even venture to suggest that if these 
sweeping changes favouring free enterprise and multi- _ 
nationals are accepted, then it is quite likely that India 
would end up by actually importing more than export- 
ing. There will be, for example, substantial‘ outgo on 
technology payments, machinery imports, export-tied 
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imports, payments on account of royalties, foreign 
office expenses plus import of non-essentials, which 
are inevitably a part of the ‘open-door strategy’ pro- 
‘posed. The return in the form of exports may come 
at best after a time lag of some years (if at all), while 
the period in between could well witness a rapid 
escalation of trade deficit with unmanageable con- 
sequences. It bears pointing out here that even the 
present burgeoning of the trade deficit has coincided 
with the slackening of the rigours of the import 
regime without market improvement in exports. 

Past experience should be a warning. There is 
good reason to believe that the policy exemptions 
and concessions proposed can be misused. There 
cannot be any guarantee that what is initially cleared 
in the name of export will not eventually find its 
way into the home market. We already have the 

' experience of numerous companies reneging on 
export commitments given at the time the licence 
was granted. If exporting units are to be allowed to 
expand capacity at will, there would be an effective 
end to licensing, and there is the strong possibility 
that a good part of the fresh capacity will be used, 
clandestinely or with official connivance, to feed the 
home market. Even in the case of the export zones, 
the demand has already been raised that some of the 
production ‘should be permitted to enter the domestic 
market. This emphasises the danger of making policy 
exemptions under the guise of export promotion 
objectives. 


We feel concerned that in the guise of recommen- 
dations a regime of indiscriminate transfer of 
technology may be implemented which may become 
inconsistent with the Foreign Exchange Regulation 
Act. The substantive recommendations in respect of 
economic policy, free address to technology and wide- 
ranging concessions will have the effect of defeating 
the purpose of protecting society from being subject 
to monopolies and multinationals and prevent the 
country from reaching the goal of technological and 
economic self-reliance. While exports are the excuse 
given by the Committee for domestic policy changes, 
no explanation has been offered about the range of 
products which the multinationals will produce and 
export, how much domestic investment by them will 
be allowed, on what terms, etc. We are familiar 
with the frequent complaints from organisations 
like Business International Corporation (representing 
US big business) and others about the poor invest- 
ment climate in India — despite the well-known fact 
that multinational corporations, branches and their 
subsidiaries have been earning mostly fatter margins 
in India than in their home markets. Throwing the 
economy open to the multinational corporations at 
this stage will, in our view, only increase the country’s 
vulnerability to them through greater dependence on 
their services. This vulnerability will be still more 
acute when technological dependence is perpetuated 
in the name of liberalised access to foreign techno- 
logy. 

tt may be noted here that nearly one-half of the 
foreign ee collaboration agreements involvée~ 
restrictive clauses on exports. The sectors that depend 
on foreign technological collaboration account for ‘a 
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very small, almost negligible part of India’s export 
earnings. Transfer of appropriate technology does 
not take place even when liberal terms are offered to 
foreign companies. Few in India have been able to 
break through the secrecy barrier and those 
companies which have done well have done so 
mainly on the strength of their own indigenous 
technological base. While the foreign companies are 
reluctant to part with real know-how, they are ever 
willing to palm off obsolescense in design and equip- 
ment. Even multinationals which. have been opera- 
ting in India for several decades have preferred the 
role of traders to that of catalysts of technological 
change. This is borne out by independent studies on 
the question of transfer of technology, multinationals 
and exports. 

A recent study, sponsored by the Council of 
, Scientific and Industrial Research underlines the futi- 
lity of pursuing a liberal regime in the name of 
export promotion. Multinationals and big corpor- 
ations associated with foreign companies in key 
industries, including engineering, are shown to have 
relatively poor export record. (K.K. Subrahmanian 
and P. Mohanan Pillai: Multinationals and Indian 
Export, 1979). Another survey brought out that 
campanies having technical collaboration with 
foreign companies or equity associations have limited 
their own possibility of exports. Many of the res- 
pondent Indian corporations ‘‘admitted that their 
agreements contained restrictive clauses on their 
exports from India, limiting the possibilities of 
exports either to certain products only or to some 
markets only”. (Charan D. Wadhwa: Export Develop- 
ment Policies and Balance between Macro-Micro 
Prospects 1979 mimeographed). Another (preliminary) 
study on export obligation and technology transfer 
in the field of electronics also ‘came to an adverse 
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conclusion (1.8. Gulati & Swaraj K. Bansal: Export 
Obligation, Technology Transfer and Foreign Collabo- 
ration in Electronics 1980, mimeographed). These 
studies suggest that even a domestic firm places 
itself in a weak and disadvantageous position when 
it relies on foreign technology or is subordinate to 
the multinational company, particularly in the matter 
of exports. Multinationals and foreign corporations, 
which allegedly “transfer technology’? or set up 
subsidiaries are not really interested in building up 
India’s technological base, much less her exports. 
They are interested in capturing domestic sales. That 
explains why they insist on restrictive clauses on 
exports by associated Indian companies. In the light 
of evidence and past experience, the Committee’s 
recommendations must be seen as being biased in 
favour of multinationals. 

According to the report the national technology 
policy will have to be radically altered sacrificing the 
suitability of such a policy for the domestic economy 
for the sake of so-called export-suitability. Its impli- 
cations in terms of capital-intensiveness, industrial 
employment, etc, are completely ignored. These 
could be drastic, though the degree cannot be esti- 
mated since the report fails to specify any sector. In 
any case, the recommendation that imports of tech- 
nology should be placed on OGL suggests that large- 
scale technology imports are to be encouraged with- 
out any parallel export commitments from the 
importing unit. There is no effective precaution either 
against repetitive import of the same or comparable 
technology, involving a waste of scarce foreign ex- 
change, and harm to established domestic enterprises 
and R&D. s 

The Committee seems to have overlooked the fact 
that multinationals which have been in operation 
in India for 50 years or more had not developed any 
basic technology worth the name, and it was only 
FERA which pushed them into a search for ‘sophis- 
fication’ of technology to minimise dilution of equity 
capital, and on the other hand, pressurise the Govern- 
ment for the dilution of FERA. As for the argument 
that the present Rs 50 crores or Rs 60 crores annual 
outgo for foreign technology is “not excessive” in 
relation to the current level of merchandise export 
earnings, the simple point is that the comparison is 
not valid. Most of the Rs 6421 crores of exports 
(1979-80) comprise items that require no foreign 
technology input. The sectors that pay out'technical 
fees abroad account fora considerably smaller pro- 
portion of export earnings, and the ratio of this 
figure with the outgo on technology would probably 
be seen as being not insignificant. 


INSTEAD of trying to do what no other continental- 
scale economy (US,USSR, Brazil and China) has 
done — export 16 percent or more of GNP, more 
assured results will follow from concentration on 
expanding the GNP itself. The US exports a mere 
6 per cent of its GNP, the Soviet Union 5.25 per 
cent and Brazil 8 per cent. As the rate of growth of 
Indian GNP rises, the country would be a lot better 
equipped to export a much larger proportion of the 
GNP than it is today. While recognising the need 
for an export drive, it is well to remind ourselves of 
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our present poor growth performance. Any approach 
to export in these conditions must, therefore, aim at 
strengthening the economic base. That would involve 
astrategy entirely different from the package propo- 
sed by the Committee, including modification of 
MRTP, FERA Acts, the nation’s technology policy 
of self-reliance, the licensing policy, et al. There is 
an attendant danger in freeing the most powerful , 
sectors of the industrial superstructure — the MRTP 
and FERA companies — from all restrictions in the 
name of exports. To the extent that exports are given 
top priority in respect of licensing, credit facilities, 
raw material supplies, budgetary support, tax exemp- 
tion and much else, it will be the FERA and MRTP 
companies which will tend to be the kingpins of the 
export thrust. This in turn will give them vastly 
increased leverage nnd lobbying power for bending 
domestic policy in other areas to their liking. 

The export projections in the report make it clear 
that in order to achieve the projected much faster 
growth of exports at constant prices, the country 
will have to achieve an enormously faster growth of 
GNP in real terms. The implicit deterioration in the 
terms of trade should raise questions of self-reliance 
and the net loss involved to the economy. Indeed, 
with protectionism in the West assuming ever more 
serious proportions, attempts at pushing for a subs- 
tantially larger export sector will probably result in 
the need for substantially larger export subsidies — 
thereby adding, in yet another way, to the net drain 
on the economy. Incidentally, little thought seems to 
have been given to the market penetration problems 
involved in increasing our share of total world trade. 

A wise recommendation should clearly be one of 
expanding the domestic production base where export 
expansion should be the consequence rather than the 
cause of expanding gross national product.. This line 
of reasoning is strengthened by simple arithmetic: 
between 1976 and 1980, global exports as a percen- 
tage of global GNP rose from 14.25 to 14.96 per cent 
—a marginal increase. Simultaneously, however, 
Indian exports as a percentage of national GNP went 
up significantly from 5.80 to 7.41 per cent. 

If this was not reflected in a larger Indian share of 
world trade, the fault is not with too low a percentage 
of GNP being exported, but wiih the GNP itself grow- 
ing too slowly. This re-emphasises the need to con- 
centrate on expanding GNP and the domestic market 
as the foundation for faster export growth. Striving for 
exports ina relatively stagnant economy of India’s 
nature is to misread this causal relationship. It also 
overestimates the willingness of Indian entrepreneurs 
to invest in exportable surpluses. Past experience 
repeatedly shows that they turn to exports only when 
domestic demand is slack. The draft new export policy 
resolution should not suggest that a rapid growth in 
exports “will have to be one of the strategy instru- 
ments” in the drive towards ‘industrialisation but 
rather than self-reliant growth is what should lead to 
a rapid growth in export. The reports makes this actual 
causation stand on its head ! 

The quantum jump in exports proposed involves 
investment costs. Will such additional investment be 
easily forthcoming? Will it confer benefits on the 
economy commensurate with the costs? Or will it be 
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channelising the benefits of investment to the private 
owner? 

First from the social standpoint, the important 
consideration would be the likely balance of pay- 
ments benefit, taking into account import content of 
the new export-oriented investment, the incremental 
capital-output ratio, or the ratio between réquired 
imports and the foreign exchange, the recurrent 
import needs, and the additional export prospects. 
None of these questions has even been posed, let 
alone the question of quantifying some of these 
problems. In the absence of such an exercise, we 
may have to reckon with wasteful investment in 
industries producing goods wholly or largely for 
export, which either because of the cost situation at 
home or market situation abroad would not be ex- 
ported. The burden then of carrying idle capacities 
could become formidable. 

The Committee seems to assume that the establish- 
ment of a new export-oriented industry or the re- 
moval of restriction on MRTP and FERA companies 
would automatically ensure the export of additional 
output. It does not seem to realise that in certain 
conditions it pays the owner of an industry to keep 
part of his capacity unutilised, particularly if there 
are monopolistic elements. Apart from inflationary 
conditions, the existence of monopoly and mono- 
poloid conditions which can defeat the objective of 
maximising exports do not seem to have been consi- 
dered. 

It can be argued that targeting on the basis of the 
percentage share of world trade is itself a meaning- 
less arithmetical exercise, divorced as it is fron any 
question of what the economy actually needs, what 
the world environment is likely to be, or from such 
parameters as domestic demand, fiscal trends, domes- 
tic price trends, etc. Many of the figures presented 
would, therefore, require a closer scrutiny from the 
point of view of what is realistic, feasible and even 
consistent. Evea without going into detailed statis- 
tics, it may be qualitatively obvious that the country 
can do better in electronics than it has been doing 
so far. But’some thought should be given to the fact 
that this is an area where the time-lag between pro- 
duct innovation and obsolescence has been reduced 
to a few months in many cases. The outlays required 
to keep pace with such a market will be ultra-heavy, 
and it is questionable whether scarce capital and 
technical resources should be concentrated in this 
high-risk field. Similarly, take the proposal regard- 
ing export of motor-cars. The scale of production 
required to achieve cost-effectiveness in the face of 
international competition is gigantic, and if adequate 
export outlets are not achieved in a tight market 
with well-entrenched sellers, the venture could prove 
a disastrous white elephant. It needs to ke added 
that the latest trends in motor-car technology, in 
Japan, for instance, are towards almost complete 
automation. So a giant plant would probably provide 
employment for a few hundred! This is a good ex- 
ample of the counter-productive nature of the recom- 
mendation that follows from wanting to keep pace 
with world technology for the sake of exports at any 
cost. 

Finally, we emphasise that while we do heed an 
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export strategy, exports or development of “export” 
industries should not be considered as an artificial 
transplant on to a system that is already weak and 
vulnerable. This will have the effect of relegating to 
the background some of the basic problems of mass 
poverty and social injustice, apart from upsetting the 
economic logic of development. Any artificial trans- 
plant will take a still greater toll in subsidies, dis- 
tortions of priorities and market disruption which 
could bring about a change in the process of develop- 
ment and spell hardship, generate inflation, retard 
technological development and make the Indian 
economy even more vulnerable in general than it is 
today. In our attempt to prevent such a course of 
development of the Indian economy it then becomes 
our intellectual duty to express our disagrcement with 
this report. 0 





A TASTE OF “FREE WORLD’S 
FREE PRESS” 


The American press has made much of stories of 
mock executions and brutal treatment of hostages by 
their guards during their 444-day detention in Iran and 
have tended to sensationalise any evidence of ‘barbarism’ 
by their captors. 


A Story in Newsweek recounts a number of tales of 
mis-treatment. “The American women were treated no 
better”, according to Newsweek. “At one point, a guard 
put the cold muzzle of his pistol to the head of Elizabeth 
Anne Swift. ‘I heard the trigger click but nothing hap- 
pened’. she said after her release last week, ‘They only 
wanted to torture us’. | 


But Elizabeth Anne Swift has stated publicly that no j 
such incident ever occured and that she had never told 
anyone, including Newsweek, anything like that. 

In a press conference given by the former hostages at | 
West Point, Swift stated: “I know that the question of 
torture has been one which has been of great interest in 
the press. And [ just want to appeal to the press to be ; 
very, very accurate in reporting what we say. The 
Iranian students...were constantly saying that the US 
press was misreading it, and we were constantly telling 
them that the US had a free and a good, responsible 
press. And I’d like for the US press to prove that now. 


“I, at the moment, have a casein point which I am 
very concerned over, which is Newsweek magazine, 
which has a statement by me, a quote by me, in here on 
torture, I never talked to anybody from Newsweek. l 
never said this to anybody, any other correspondent. 
And it’s not true. So I just hope you all will be very 
careful in your quotes of us”. 


Another example provided yesterday by the former 
hostages was the allegation, widely accepted and em- 
phasised by the press here, that the hostages’ captors 
were not students, By the time of their release, most of 
the American media claimed that the ‘militants’ who 
took the US Embassy were not according to the vast 
majority of US newspeople, they were anybody from 
“Islamic fanatics” to “professional terrorists.” 


However, John Graves, a Foreign Service Officer 
taken hostage, stated that he was “uncomfortable with 
the fact that much of what I see in the press seems to be 
a kind of almost wilful distortion or diluting of the sort 
of wishful thinking. I think there is enormous evidence, 
completely cogent evidence for the proposition that the 
people who took us, that captured us, were students. 
Legitimate students. I don’t think there’s any doubt of 
that at all.” — From a Correspondent cabling to IPA 
from Washington (February 5, 1981). 
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One 
World 
or 


None? 


SHYAM RATNA GUPTA 


Te translate “speech culture” into “print culture” 
is a challenging and arduous journalistic task. 
For the excellence of podium formulations depends 
on slogans and phrase-mongering, not easily or faith- 
fully transferable to cold, printed page. The basic 
character of the two “cultures” also differs. The 
former derives its credibility and strength from 


rhetoric and repetition; the latter from reason and . 


research. Cadence, vigour and demagogy are the 
hallmarks of a good speech; frozen, linguistic music, 
enlivened by turns and twists of thought, or “print 
culture”. As media of communication one is essen- 
tially for the moment; the other beyond the moment. 

These divergent qualities apart, spoken as well as 
printed word should have inner coherence, an in- 
herent harmony. Both are expected to serve as a 
depository, a purveyor, of knowledge, and further 
understanding among peoples. The “oneness” of oral 
and written “cultures” is -underscored by an Afro- 
Asian saying, attributed to a Central African envoy 
to the UNESCO, here rendered into the Anglo-Saxon 
idiom, that when a village patriarch — a wise, old 
man — dies, a whole library of books disappears 
with him. 

The respective merits of the two genres of com- 
munication catalogued here are relevant to an appre- 
ciation of “selected speeches of the Commonwealth 
Secretary-General’’, Shridath Ramphal, an exuberant, 
lively and persuasive speaker, now with us ina 
hard-bound volume*. Is he an equally good, if not 
a better, communicator in book form? What is the 
message, the thrust, of his oratory, now in print? 

In his dedicatory preface, Ramphal specifies the 
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Gotaponents of his credo on personal, national, regio- 
nal, international and global levels. Some of the 
principal characteristics he pinpoints, of his own 
West Indian and human society, as he sees them, are 
not so uncommon, but he presents them with un- 
usually refreshing candour. To enumerate them in his 
own incomparable rhetoric, these are his — 

“Inherited belief in the basic goodness within all men, . 
multi-racial ambience of West Indian society and its compul- 
sions of inter-racial tolerance and harmony, ... lessons of unity 
impressed on (him) in the fragmented condition of the West 
Indian region, internationalism, world federalism, need for 
solidarity of the weak, ... faith in the highest ideals of non- 
alignment, ... the vision, ... shared of that one world which 
our one earth enjoins, ... and collective commitment to co- 
operation in the Commonwealth in the service of wider world 
community.” 


All these, short-listed here, are clearly a set of 
altogether much coveted goals, expectations, percep- 


- tions, aspirations, or what you will; unexceptionable 


and worth working for. But in his capacity as the 
Commonwealth Secretary-General, and doubtless 
derived from his richly varied, mixed and sobering 
experience, he admits that — 

“the pursuit of national interest through an adversary system 
of international relations tends (ina kind of self-perpetuating 
way) to keep forever subordinated the claims of our common 
humanity,” 


Where then do we go from “those glimpses of 
human condition”? Of flawed unity, conflicting credo 
and empirical experience; hopeful and yet hopeless in 
a practical sense at the same time? Do these excerpted 
speeches impact immediacy to the principle of “‘shar- 
ing in one world”, so aptly proclaimed in the title? 
Has it added a few decibels to the anguished cry for 
corrective measures to lessen the present dehumanis- 
ing, demeaning inequities and deprivations, aggravat- 
ed since the fifties, of mankind? Has he marshalled 
and analysed a new series of facts and figures to 
substantiate the thesis — no longer academic in 
character but a harsh reality to be faced — that, in 
the present “human condition,” either natural and 
innovative technological bounties must be shared 
equitably in a progressively better measure or soon 
there would be nothing to share? 

These many questions, or rather intimations of 
disaster, doubtless give a renewed momentum to 
global egalitarianism, equity and social justice, the 
real import of which adds poignancy to the spreading 
poverty in the Third World. But these- are also the 
triple terms, derided as impracticable or meaningless 


- by a group or leading economists in affluent countries. 


As a fitting introduction to the anthology, Barbara 
Ward, a doughty champion of Third World causes, 
of the poorest, the dispossessed and the disinherited, 
uncovers the roots of politico-economic colonialism. 
She traces the history of “a new phase of imperia- 
lism” in the early years of the present century which 
was marked by subtle forms of exploitation, ingrain- 
ed in the techno-economic Western mechanism, and 
selective industrialisation of countries in Afro-Asian 
and Latin American regions. 

The story of the poverty of nations, by itself not a 
wholly unedifying or unmixed experience, has been 
told and retold many times recently. The drama of 
uneven industrialisation in the world is short, simple 
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and sad, but by no means a tragedy. Initially, Western 
mercantilism, lured by the fabulous silks and spices 
of the Orient and of the so-called dark continents, 
had established equal economic relations with peoples 
of these ancient lands, and had taken care to pay 
fulsome homage to the panoply of power and 
sovereignty, such as their life styles, customs and sys- 
tems of governance. But domestic feuds, indigenous 
and Western avarice, and internecine warfare among 
merchant groups emboldened the more daring trade 
Pioneers to frame or forge by force unequal economic 
relations, often backed by deceit or intimidation, 
with these countries. In the name of civilisation and 
progress and under the magic spell of the machine, 
steam engine and automation, trade and industrial 
superiority was gradually turned into economic domi- 
nance; mercantilism into political muscle. 

Gradually a complex web of politico-economic and 
commercial imperialism, unique in world history, 


encased most Asian, African and Latin American ` 


countries, which primarily guarded vested interests 
of metropolitan powers in Europe and North 
America, and of the nouveau riche in the dependen- 
cies. Simultaneously, the more pernicious practices 
of unregulated trade and piecemeal industrialisation, 
enhancing and perpetuating an economic depen- 
dency status on colonial and trust: countries, were 
allowed free play. Manipulative tactics of Western 
agencies also exercised a stranglehold on big and 
small nations, spread over nearly half of the total 
land surface on this earth. 

This system prevailed for nearly two hundred years 
till it was overtaken by World War II. By the fifties 
the old political order had been shattered and the 
death of colonialism could be foreseen clearly. The 
evil system of alien rule had been smashed to smithe- 
reens, and racial domination was about to end. With 
a sense of relief it was recognised at that time that a 
global tragedy had been averted, and hopes were 
raised that succour would be brought to the needy 
and prosperity to all. Politically the drama was head- 
ing towards a happy donouement. Not, however, 
could many, not certainly the economists, practitioners 
of the dismal science, realise, to quote Barbara Ward, 
“the inescapable realities and pressures of world’s 
political economy”’, set, to use telegraphic language, 
on an exploitative course, deriving, by usage and 
convention, sustenance from historical forces, though 
politically these had been reversed. 

Thus, in the post-war world, colonies, dependent 
nations, trust countries and non-self-governing 
nations had shaken off alien overlordship one after 
the other in rapid succession. Slavery had died long 
ago. Racialism and its vestiges appeared to be in 
their death-throes. National self-determinism had 
been loudly acclaimed as the cornerstone of inter- 

‘national polity. 

But paradoxically, it was precisely this awareness 
of nationalism, of assertion of self-determinism, of 
realisation of sovereignty, magnified and accentuated 
by super-power rivalry, which tended to sow seeds of 
regional discord, hamper the even flow of benefits to 
all, and obstruct attempts to lessen disparities. Indeed, 
like so many hundred dams, nationalism intefered 
with natural, integral inter-dependence of nations, 
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gave an impetus to divisive trends among peoples, 
and defied geo-political imperatives, undoubtedly with 
certain pre-determined objectives, some of them of a 
political, elitist or short-term character. Nations, like 
individuals, had the vote — a symbol of sovereignty, 
but many of them had meagre potency to multiply 
economic benefits. National and sectional chauvinism 
made nonsense of economic laws, hindered regional 
cooperation in the developing world, and impeded 
healthy growth of global egalitarianism. 

In course of time, other pressures, other realities, 
emerged in the post-war period. Inflation bedevilled 
growth processes and recurrently disturbed the scale 
of international economic relations. Arms expendi- 
ture escalated to 5 to 15 per cent of GNP. Global 
resources were over-exploited, and their rapid deple- 
tion brought the human race to a point when its 
very survival became a matter of debate and specul- 
lation. Mechanisms and systems devised to cure glo- 
bal ills worsened the spreading social malaise. By the 
mid-seventies the peak of the darkest politico-econo- 
mic scenario had been reached. Hope and happiness, 
generated by emancipation of nearly 2.5 billion 
dependent peoples in the preceding quarter of a cen- 
tury, had turned into despair. An acute economic 
crisis had gripped the world economy. 

Ramphal’s story of ‘one world’ begins in 1975 and 
ends in 1979. During these years he delivered or 
made approximately 100 speeches or statements. In 
the 62 pieces selected here, from two-to-20 pages, 
grouped into six “chapters” or parts, likewise of 
varying length, he puts forward with increasing pas- 
sion his acute perception of one world and the need 
to share. In a ringing tone, clear as a true bell, he 
says in one of his last speeches: 


“More than any other single factor, it is, perhaps, the insight 
of the world as a community of people needing each other 
for survival and having a common interest in the quality of the 
human condition world-wide that will determine the fate of the 
dialogue between North and South, between the rich and poor, 
in the remaining years of this century,” 


Both in placement and coverage, the first part, tak- 
ing up nearly a third (149 pp) of the total, has pri- 
macy over other parts, as it is devoted to the impera- 
tive global need for a new economic order to replace 
the pre-war pattern of economic relations in the 
world. It assumes that the death-knell of the old 
order had been sounded long ago. But do the bells 
peal for the new? To this the answer is neither cate- 
gorical nor as reassuring as it could or should be. 

The remaining sections respectively deal with col- 
lective self-reliance of the Third World or economic 
cooperation among developing countries (54 Pp). 
evolution and development of the Commonwealth 
(62 pp), apartheid and the African question, parti- 
cularly Zimbabwe (44 pp), regional cooperation with- 
in the Commonwealth, for instance, in the Caribbean 
Community (CARICOM) and the Asia Pacific region 
(42 pp), and reflections on professional and intellec- 
tual discipline and on the role of scientists and tech- 
nologists, lawyers, economic managers, journalists 
and academicians and intellectuals (70 pp). 

Each of these sections opens with a “perspective”, 
presumably in lieu of a crisp caption, and a prefix or 
a capsuled summary in editorial style, further adorn- 
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ed by acouplet, epigram or quotation jfrom great 
thinkers or poets of the contemporary period. Addi- 
tionally, editorial addenda and excerpts are liberally 
sprinkled with “other men’s flowers”, tastefully gar- 
nered from the four hemispheres and aptly used, to 
heighten or buttress a particular theory, argument or 
view. Among those quoted are such famous, varied 
and colourful figures as John Maynard Keynes, John 
Masefield, Robert Frost, Pablo Neruda, T.S. Eliot, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Margaret Atwood, Martin 
Luther King, Jawaharlal Nehru, Jomo Kenyatta and 
Jean Paul Sartre. Pride of place on the frontispiece 
is given to Sartre, though it is really the Frelimo New 
Year Card of 1972, carrying a short verse by an 
anonymous poet, which, in relevance and haunting 
melody, cannot easily be surpassed: 

“Brother from the west— 

(How can we explain that you are our brother?) 

the world does not end at the threshold of your house... 

Beyond your threshold, beyond the sea 

The great struggle continues. 

From you, brother, we expect and to you we offer 

Not the hand of charity which misleads and humiliates 

But the hand of comradeship, committed, conscious. 

How can you refuse, brother from the west?” 

These feelingly written, intensely moving, lines 
breathe a message of one world, of commitment, of 
comradeship, of mutuality of interests, demolishing 
the fallacies of East-West, North-South dichotomy. 
In line with this message, as is perhaps inevitable, the 
modern myths, invented by peace-makers, are repeat- 
ed and reinforced in these pages, the soothing myths, 
supported by facts and figures, echoed day after day 
around the world, in the press, on the platform, on 
radio and television, and in the books pouring out of 
printshops, counselling patience to those who should 
rightfully be impatient. 

Some of these mythical references, taken out of 

-context and selected at random, are “the collapse of 
the old economic order” (though many ruefully 
realise that it is still alive and kicking right and left 
lustfully), “realities of the Third World”, “perceptions 
of economic justice”, expectation of ‘gains for all in 
a teformed international order”, rearranging the 
system of “flows of commodities, credit, industrialisa- 
tion and debt relief”, “North’s need of the South 
(which the North concedes only in a purely academic 
sense), “effective unity being the mandate of the 
poor”, the French connection of the Commonwealth 
(once described as an “airy organisation”, which still 
has to outlive its imperial orgin and Old Common- 
wealth flavour completely), and world federalism as 
an antidote to national chauvinism. f 

Tt is to the credit of Ramphal that he is not wholly 
taken in by his own comforting slogans. For he is 
not unmindful of the undeniable, unpalatable truths 
of today’s reality — the reality of inter-dependence of 
the world so often invoked but as often totally disre- 
garded in practice. Pointing out that the per capita 
income gains in 1965-85 will range from 50 dollars to 
3900 dollars “when the richer countries were 32 times 
better off than the poor countries in 1965”, he 
writes: — 

«By 1985 the poorest developing nations would have grown 
still poorer when compared to the richest developed countries: 
they would, by then, be forty-five times worse off. The gap 
would have widened.” 
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The reality of international poverty, he insists 
rightly, is now “a matter of domestic importance to 
the rich no less than to the poor,” for the few rich 
have in reality a dependency status on the many poor 
in international society. The welfare of one billion 
“wretched of the earth”, subsisting on incomes of less 
than 75 dollars a year, as compared with 6000 to 
9000 dollars in developed countries, has to be given 
overriding priority in a “new order of compassion, 
peace, justice and security.” In his address to the 
inaugural meeting of the International Commission 
on International Development Issues, headed by Willy 
Brandt, on December 9, 1977, Ramphal does not 
mince words: 

«poverty is as degrading as intolerance; starvation is as 


destructive as repression...The issue of development is, at 
heart, a concern for the quality of life on earth,” 


Furtheron, he states that after “decades of bemoan- 
ing apartheid, all we have seen is its strengthening”. 
On the illegal white regime in Zimbabwe, ousted only 
a few months ago after more than a decade of bitter- 
ness and violence, he is forthright, labelling those 
associated with or running it as ‘“‘reckless adventurers 
. «misguided zealots...lunatic fringe of the political 
spectrum”. 

Brave words all these are, and embedded in wis- 
dom, sincerity and conviction. But the crux of the 


problem is to “add action to declamation”. In the’ 


Club of Rome report Beyond the Age of Waste 
(1978)**, the verdict on professional advocates of 
internationalism, notwithstanding the ‘leaking condi- 
tion of national sovereignty”, is summed up as 
follows:— i 

«International organisations, With their difficulties of obtain- 
ing the consensus of nations at widely different stages of 
development, witn contrasting environments, traditions and 
interests, are in a very unfavourable position to provide 
a world perspective or offer alternative models for world 
development. What is needed is a creative answer, that 
is a solution aeparting from current practice. The problem 
of creating and achieving acceptance of global policies 
is grave and urgent. It is hoped that a deliberate and 
systematic attack based on the scientific method can make a 
substantial impact. We conclude, therefore, by reaffirming 
our conviction that rhe real limits to growth rather than being 
scientific and technological are political, social and managerial . 
These can, with effort and goodwill, be overcome. Still lying 
deeper may be the limitations which reside in the nature of 
man’, (emphasis added). 

In the last decade there were — and most certainly 
in the remaining two decades of the present, troubled 
century, there will be — many, like Barbara Ward, 
Ramphal and others, who have or will lecture us 
from their cosy, vantage positions on internationa- 
lism, on the indivisibility of one world, on the 
compulsions of world federation of federations, 
on the frightening consequences of those who 
ignore it. They have been and will be listened 
to with respect, applauded and honoured. But 
would this change the nature of man in the 
North and the South, the majority in the former and 
the minority in the latter, who, through subterfuge, 
continue to protect the sfatus quo and refuse to give 
up even an iota of their affluence for Daridranarayan, 
the Lord-of Poverty? As everyone knows, the zero 
hour is inexorably drawing closer, before which we 
have to alter the course of post-war history, turn the 
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last decade of confrontation into the next one of 
negotiations, and begin a new with the herculean 
but not impossible task of alleviating the poverty of 
nations. But has the world leadership sincerely dedi- 
cated itself to this goal? Is it prepared to sacrifice 
short-term interests for long-term global gains? 

A last word on the editorial design of Ramphal’s 
book, on its finer points, otherwise exceptionally 
well-conceived. Why no collective headings to the 
“chapters”? No full contents table nor list of illus- 
trations in the opening pages? “Introduction” pre- 
cedes the preface, though the conventional arrange- 
ment should be the reverse. On the fly-leaf there is 
no reference to Barbara Ward, featured prominently, 
both in print and visually, on the jacket. Why are 
the notes not grouped together at the end, instead of 
infecting the textual pages with foot rash? Does OED 
sanction the word “publics”? Has mixing of tenses 
the “perspective” paragraphs any real significance? 
Is it essential to repeat the venue, occasion and 
timing of the addresses and speeches in dissimilar, 
abbreviated or elaborate, style both in the “chapter” 
lists and at the beginning? For a transnational, out- 
standing publisher, with five centuries of history and 
reputation for the highest editorial and publishing 


standards, these lapses, small as they are, stand out. 
It is, however, reasonable to expect that these blem- 
ishes will be removed in another edition subsequently, 
if only to illustrate how well “speech culture” can 
be translated effectively into “print culture” by com- 
municators endowed with a clarity of vision and 
competence. 

Ignoring these minute publication faults, the core 
of Ramphal’s thinking, dichotomous though it may 
be, emerges forcefully in these pages. A cure has to 
be found for the contemporary permanent crisis in 
both the rich and poor nations. A programme of 
action to avert disaster in world economy is dimly 
discernible. But, ultimately, the question is: confront- 
ation, overt, covert, open: or cooperation sincere, 
beneficial to the majority, actuated by social 
justice and peace, intra and internationally for a 
better future? This is by no means a Hobson’s 
choice, and a decisive step forward is called for.2 

*One World to Share: Selected speches of Commonwealth 


Secretary-General by: Shridath Ramphal: Oxford University 
Press, Delhi, 1980. Rs 80. 


**Beyond the Age of Waste: A Report to the Club of Rome: 
by D. Gabor and U. Colombo with A. King and R, Galli: 
Pergamon Press, Oxford, 1978. i 
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FARMERS’ AGITATION (Contd. from p. 13) 
Left and Democratic Front have conspicuously failed 
to do either of these things. For instance, the CPI, 

- in a long article on this subject, has discussed the 
movement of the inter-sectoral terms of trade and the 
policies of the Government, in an attempt to demon- 
strate the presence of an ‘urban bias’ in the economic 
development of India since Independence. We feel 
that this is a dangerous line of argument, which leads 
to contradiction with much of Marxist thinking on 
the subject. 

It is important to distinguish between short-term 
developments in the balance between the agricultural 
and industrial sectors of the economy, in a non- 
socialist under-developed country like India, and 
the long-term strategy for economic development. In 
the former cases, it is certainly true that Indian 
industry is at present experiencing a spell of boom 
conditions in which it is possible to exploit favourable 
world market conditions to increase the export of 
manufactures. Naturally profits, and even wages, in 
an industry dominated by monopolistic firms and 
foreign capital, are high. At the same time, it is also 
true that the market terms of trade are at present 
highly unfavourable for the agricultural sector. 
However, in the long term, the rapid growth of 
industry is essential for any under-developed country 
in the modern world; the imperatives of industrialis- 

- ation cannot be taken lightly. There is of course a 
world of difference between an industrialisation 
process carried out by the ruling class in India, with 
the present class structure, and industrialisation 
carried out in a socialist country where industry is 
owned by a socialist state. The debate over the 
inter-sectoral terms of trade takes on an entirely 
different quality in this case. 

It is important that Marxists should not fall into 
the trap set by liberal writers (from Michael Lipton 
of the Sussex Development School, to Prof. 
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V.M. Dandekar in Maharashtra) who base their 
arguments on the presence of ‘urban bias’ in the 
present situation. Communists who look for unreli- 
able short-term political gains at the expense of 
opposing on the ideological and the agitational planes 
the bourgeois ideas thrown up by various movements 
and thinkers, will only reveal their impotence during 
the course of coming events. O 


PUNJAB EXPERIENCE (Contd. from p. 10) 


could impose tax on land and buildings (popularly 
known as house-tax) without the sanction of the State 
Government. The State Government however had no 
power to impose this tax if a committee did not want 
it. The same was the position with regard to other 
local taxes including octroi. 

The original Municipal Act, highly undemocratic 
and vesting power in the State Government to over- 
tule and even supersede municipal committee and 

, reduce their autonomy, was enacted during British 
rule. It was a Congress Government in free India 
which amended it to empower the State Government 
to impose house-tax, octroi, etc., even when a muni- 
cipal committee did not want it and did not need it. 
There have been other changes in the same direction. 

This one example, however, makes it clear that 
the rights and powers of the urban local bodies in 
Punjab have been attacked not only indirectly by 
provincialising many posts and manning them with 
officers/officials over whom the Committee have no 
control. The attack has also been direct and frontal. 

Progressive forces must resist this attack and seek 
to reverse the process of centralisation. Such an effort 
would be helped if the Left pays proper attention to 
the genuine demands of the local bodies’ employees. 
The Left Front Government or West Bengal has done 
well in deciding that the local bodies’ employees in 
that State will get not only Provident Fund and 
gratuity on retirement but also pension. [] 
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STAFF MAJOR JALLOUD HOLDS PRESS CONFERENCE 
ND’JAMENA. 15th FEBRUARY 1981. 


Staff Major Abdussalam Jalloud re-affirmed the eternal commitment 
of the Jamahiriya to support the Chadian people in economic and political 
fields as well as in the face of any' pressures whatsoever. 


It was confirmed in a press conference held by Staff Major Abdussalam 
Jalloud following the end of his visit to Nd’jamena this afternoon, and 


~ attended by. Abdul Kader Kamodje Vice President of Chad and Asil Ahméd 


Asil the Chadian Foreign Minister.. During the Press conference Staff 
Major Jalloud announced the offer of financial aid from the Jamahiriya to 
the Chadian people for the rebuilding of the basic services such as water and 
electrical supplies, postal communication, the airport, radio station: and the 
news agency. The aid also covers air links education, health services and 
joint creation for Chadians in all Chadian cities. It also covers strengthening 
of banking operations, the re-opening operations, ‘the re-opening -of the 
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Central Bank in a bid to contribute to the development of the Chadian 
economy through arranging loans‘for farmers within the agrarian reform 
and for the development of national resources, animal stocks and for the 
rebuilding of dwellings. Staff Major Jalloud added that Libyans are not 
colonizers but liberators, freedom fighters and peace loving people all over 
the world. ` 


We respect the brotherly Chadian people with whom we share historical ` 
ties. We expect that the world should be grateful to us for putting off the 
fire of the civil war which was instigated by imperialism in this African 
country. Staff Major Jalloud asserted that Libyan forces in Chad have a 
specific responsibility of reinforcing security and stability in the country. 
They constitute no threat on Chad or any other African country whatsoever. 
On the contrary the Libyan forces respect the will and the choice of the 
people. We have no ambitions in Africa but we seek peace and liberation. 
We have no desire at all to stay in Chad. We got involved in accordance 
with a treaty and will withdraw any moment at which Chad requests us to 
do so. Staff Major Jalloud asserted that the interventions of the Libyan 
forces was in conformity with the Lagos agreement. The real accused in 
France, who crowns President in Africa, D’estaing, admitted at last the 
presence of the French forces in Senegal, Central African republic and Ivory 
coast supporting this evidence by foreign Press and the American Intelligence 
service. 





Staff Major Jalloud reaffirmed that the Libyan forces will remain under 
the command of Chadian President Goukouni Oueddei and that the talks 
made with the President and the Vice President of Chad were quite successful 
due to the historic ties between the two peoples. At the end of his conference 
Staff Major Jalloud appealed to the world, especially African countries to 
bear with their moral responsibilities towards Chad and in particular in the 
fields of oil and industry. 


African countries should go ahead instead of going backwards so that 
no more new problems are created in another African country. 


NEW DELHI 
16th February ’81 
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The Times 
and 
Murky 
Murdoch 
Deal 


ANAARI 


RvpeRT Murdoch would have the British believe 
that he has done them a favour by taking over 
The Times, of which its previous owner said he had 
had more than enough. The Times has never been 
a money-maker. Its earlier owners, Lords, North- 
cliffe, Astor of Hever and Thomson of Fleet, had 
been content to subsidise the paper because they 
considered it a national institution. The British, not 
being very spiritual people, invented The Times 196 
years ago to give themselves a conception of eternity. 
But then Thomson is Canadian, with the tempera- 
ment of an accountant. He would not be bothered 
to uphold the British conception that was financially 
disastrous. He put it up for sale along with its 
supplements and the Sunday Times. i 
The Australian tycoon grabbed the lot for £ 14 
million, considered a bargain price. For it is said 
the Sunday Times alone, withits annual trade turn- 
over of £ 53 million, is, worth purchasing for that 
price. ‘That the entire package was flogged for the 
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price of the Sunday Times smacked of “a stinking 
scandal” as New Statesman put it. The Observer car- 
ried a spirited piece by Conor Cruise O’Brien attack- 
ing Tory collusion with Murdoch. 

The Secretary of State for Trade and Industry, 
John Biffen, reportedly set aside the law that required 
a Monopolies Commission investigation for the con- 
venience of Murdoch. According to New Statesman, 
the real author of the Murdoch sell-out was Margaret 
Thatcher who considered Rupert’s take-over a neces- 
sary counter-weight to leftist bias of the British media 
that were against her. Approving the take-over the 
Prime Minister was reported to have expressed the 
opinion that Murdoch was ‘ideologically sound’. New 
Statesman in its editorial — ‘Murdoch: Not a Gentle- 
man’ — warned Margaret that she might come to 
regret her stand on the Murdoch deal as one of her 
most serious errors of judgment. If the British Prime 
Minister delved into Murdoch’s proprietorship in 
Australia and America she would discover that he 
could withdraw political support as quickly as he had 
given it and would use his newspapers, “shamelessly 
to advance his other business interests.” 

As for Murdoch the New Statesman said : “And 
whatever you say about Rupert Murdoch, no one 
accuses him of being a gentleman.” Harsh words, 
these. If Murdoch were to buy up New Statesman, 
lock up the joint and throw the key into the Thames, 
one would not blame him. 

Maybe Murdoch might consider this too crude a 
method to silence his opponents. Apparently, he 
favours a more subtle ploy to ‘persuade’ critics. It is 
said that Murdoch’s News of the ‘World rang up a 
freelance writer the other day and asked if he knew 
anything about the financial dealings of a Tory MP, 
a friend and colleague of his for some years. The 
writer replied that he knew nothing that would make 
a story. The MP was Jonathan Aitken. The paper’s 
new-found interest in his business dealings was attri- 
buted to the fact that Aitken had sponsored a Com- 
mons motion demanding a Monopolies Commission 
inquiry into Murdoch’s bid. l 

In Britain mergers between national newspaper 
companies are taken, prima facie, to be against the 
public interest and they cannot take place without 
the approval of the Secretary of State for Trade and 
Industry. Section 59 of the Fair Trading Act; 1973, 
says: “The Monopolies Commission shall report to 
the Secretary of State whether the transfer in question 
may be expected to operate against tbe public in- 
terest, taking into account all matters which appear 
in the circumstances to be relevant, and, in particular, 
the need for accurate presentation of news and free 
expression of opinion.” 

The charge against Biffen is that he kept the 
Monopolies Commission at bay on the plea that the 
newspapers involved in the Murdoch deal were ap- 
parently in a bankrupt state and the Commission 
was empowered only to investigate ‘going concerns’. 

That The Timesis in deadly financial straits is not 
disputed. It is reckoned that the paper may be losin g 
a million pounds a month. Which was why the Thom- 
sons insisted on a package deal, ignoring an essen- 
tial prescription of monopoly legislation, © which 
says that in any deal the affected newspapers must be 
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considered individually. 

It is in regard to the Sunday Times that Thomsons 
were accused of ‘cooking the books’ to show a trading 
loss. While the trade office figures, apparently based 
on Thomson’s calculations, indicated a loss of 
£ 700,000 for 1980, the New Staesman claimed that 
it had information to establish that Sunday Times 
wound up with a trading profit of £ 1.4 million in 
1980. 

Now that Murdoch has taken over two of Britain’s 
most influential newspapers the million dollar ques- 
tion is: What will he make of them? If we go by an 
investigative piece by the New Statesman editor, 
Bruce Page, the guarantees given by Murdoch about 
editorial independence and integrity of his papers 
cannot be taken seriously. 

It is said that the eager rescuer of the troubled 
Times group graced the composing room of the 
Sunday Times on a Saturday afternoon with his pre- 
sence. It so happened that the paper was to carry 
the next morning a leading article stating its public 
attitude to the take-over. Understandably, the paper 
was against the proposal for a Monopolies Commis- 
sion inquiry. 

Equally understandably, the article excited Mur- 
doch’s interest when somebody showed him the page 
proof. He noticed a sentence reading “he (Murdoch) 
might own four national newspapers, but the Express 
newspapers owns the Daily Express, the Sunday Ex- 
press and half the Evening Standard.” The leader- 
writer had omitted the Star. Murdoch scribbled it 
on the page-proof for inclusion in the final edition of 
the paper. Thus, as Bruce Page put it, the Sunday 
Times leader which celebrated Rupert Murdoch’s 
teadiness to avoid interfering with Sunday Times 
leaders was one which Murdoch himself had checked, 
altered and approved. The Times’ leader on Mur- 
doch wasalso checked by Murdoch. This was the 
state of affairs at the Times newspapers even before 
Murdoch took them over. 

Reacting to the piece, the Sunday Times editor, 
Harold Evans, wrote to the New Statesman editor 
“to correct the false impression” he had given in the 
story. Evans, who has since become editor of The 
Times, conceded that “a true fact” had been stated 
in the story. Where it had gone wrong was in its 
interpretation. Evans described Murdoch’s action as 
“a helpful gesture”. 

Helpful or not, such gestures do not help the image 
of a paper if they come from a man who has been 
accused of open interference in editorial matters in 
the newspapers he owns in America and Australia. 
Ina BBC TV interview the other day Murdoch was 
reported to have said that it would be difficult for 
him not to become involved in The Times. He ex- 
pected the editor to make a success of the paper and 
if The Times wasin danger of folding up he would 
have to step in. 

And here lies the crunch. For Murdoch’s idea of 
success is to take a paper down-market by jazzing it 
up with sensational stuff — How I Became A Mass 
Killer (New York Post headline) — and a daily dose 
of bare bosoms (as in Sun). However, I cannot visual- 
ise in The Times a headline such as ‘Mom Chops Off 
Baby’s Arm To Feed Dog’, 
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The Times, as we know it, shunned sensationa- 
lism to the extent that it ignored the arrival, for the 
first time in Britain, of Marilyn Monroe (an all-time 
sensation) to co-star with Sir Laurence Olivier. 
Instead the paper devoted 20 inches of space to a 
review of a bulb-growers’ catalogue. One wonders 
what Murdoch’s line would be on growing bulbs. A 
classic non-sensational headline which once appeared 
in The Times columns read: ‘Small Earthquake, No 
One Injured’. How reassuring. No wonder The Times 
has come to be a unique newspaper. And if Murdoch 
has any fancy ideas of pushing up its circulation by 
taking it down-market, I am sure he would hear from 
a large number of people addicted to writing letters 
to The Times. 

Murdoch is reported to have expressed the hope 
that The Times would focus on the great issues of the 
day and stimulate people to think about these issues. 
I hope he would not ignore burning issues such as the 
abolition of the left-handed salute, the future of the 
Highgate old cemetary and the fallin the standard 
of the British breakfast, which give The Times’ letters 
column a distinct character. 

For many people Zhe Timesis not just a news- 
paper; it is almost a way of life. And it provides them 
with an honourable reason for dying by printing full 
and authoritative obituaries. The famous last words 
of Lord Northcliffe, they say, were: “My death 
should be treated in The Times by the best available 
man in the night.” 

No one who is noteworthy is considered quite dead 
till The Times takes note of his death. In fact, one’s 
death seems pointless if one doesn’t merit an obituary 
notice in The Times. In the last two centuries The 
Times has obliged the great and the near-great with 
obituaries, so sycophantic at times that they provoked 
Cecil King of the Mirror group to observe that “the 
ultimate hypocrisy is to promote Tammany Hall 
politicians to statesmen of note, or quacks to distin- 
guished physicians, solely on the evidence that the 
circulation of their blood had ceased, breathing stop- 
ped and rigor mortis set in a few hours later.” 

I believe it was Dennis Potter who said that The 
Times, was like lumby cold porridge with neither 
sugar nor salt. Potter is entitled to his opinion. 

So is Louis Heren, who joined The Times as mes- 
senger and wound upasits deputy editor. He said 
The Times must be one of the best papers to work 
for — “I was offered better-paying jobs, but 1 stayed 
with The Times.” Heren wrote a book — Growing 
Up On The Times — to explain why. 

As the chief Washington correspondent of the 
paper Heren found that The Times gave him clout. 
The name of the paper opened doors that were rarely 
ajar in Washington’s corridors of power. 

Heren said that even the dimmest Congressmen in 
the US had heard of the London Times. But then 
there was this Washington cab driver who was not 
impressed by Heren or his paper. When The Times’ 
correspondent tried to make conversation with the 
taxi-driver who drove him into the city from the 
airport on the night Martin Luther King was shot 
dead, the cab driver snubbed him by saying, “Look 
Mac, I’m hired to drive you home, not to write your 
story; right? [J 
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RAILWAYS (Continued from page 6) 

- even feels tempted to ask whether there is a powerful 
road lobby (consisting of the major automobile 
manufacturers and lorry operators) which has bribed 
or otherwise influenced the administration to see to 
it that the Railways run inefficiently enough to make 
it worthwhile (in a narrow sense) for the manufac- 
turers and traders to ship goods by road. 

Pandey has been candid enough to forewarn the 
public that despite the fare and freight increases he 
has further ‘‘adjustments” in rates up his sleeve; the 
increases in the budget have not brought the charges 
to the levels recommended by the Rail Tariff Inquiry 
Committee. Adjustments certainly mean increases 
in our context. The committee’s report, whose details 
are not available, ought to be looked at in the bad 
light of the efficiency of the Railways as measured 
by the operating ratio obtained by dividing operating 
expenses by gross traffic receipts. Here Pandey ex- 
pects a drop in efficiency in 1981-82. 

In view of the price increases in basic metallurgical 
goods, there will not be much of a rise in the physical 
development outlays as a result of the rise in the 
monetary Plan outlay from Rs 762 crores in 1980-81 
to Rs 980 crores in 1981-82. Pandey parades as ‘“‘new 
special features” the “‘accelerated procurement of 
18,000 wagons in replacement of overdue stock, a 
major thrust towards increasing the pace of electrifi- 
cation and retiring a large number of steam locomo- 
tives to bring down the consumption of coal by the 
Railways.” But in this field, the total effort conceived 
in the Sixth Plan itself is totally inadequate. The Five- 
year Plan is for the replacement of 50,000 wagons 
and 5000 coaches. Rs 5,100 crores will be the outlay. 

The wagon building capacity in the country is 
placed at 28,000 four-wheelers a year, but the pur- 
chases during the last five years have been in the 
range of 11,000 wagons. If the Railways are to lift 
some 270 million tonnes by the end of the current 


CPSU CONGRESS (Continued from page 5) 
class of people not only reads it but is very deeply 
influenced by it and accepts it as gospel truth. 

One does not have to look further than India for a 
case study. The mandarins of the External Affairs 
Ministry, who feed on the diet of Anglo-American 
media and have nothing but contempt for their own 
media, derive their basic notions from such stuff. 
Their colleagues abroad, say Moscow or Paris or 
Washington, equally disbelieve all that does not come 
certified by the Western media. If they happen to 
have their own media men around, they distrust and 
despise them as fellow-travellers and cranks. But 
Kaisers have respectability, objectivity and wisdom in 
their eyes, hearts and minds. Therefore Kaisers win in 
the propaganda battle not only with the Russians buf 
with the Indians, the Chinese, the Arabs and others. 

Therefore, in order to overcome one danger, of an 
unbridled arms race, the Soviet Union is prepared 
to risk being taken for another ride. This is as far 
as foreign policy aspects of the report by Brezhnev 
go, except for two important qualifications. One is 
that despite all the willingness to come to terms on 
a wide range of issues, Brezhnev was politely firm on 
not yielding where any real threat to Soviet interests 
is involved. For instance, on Afghanistan Brezhnev 
made it clear that ‘Moscow would stand by the 
Marxist regime in Kabul, Similarly, on Poland, while 


Plan, they will need an additional one Jakh wagons. 
The traffic levels ought to be higher if there is an en- 
forced switch of traffic from road to rail. The acqui- 
sitions will have to be more numerous than present 
installed capacity and the country might even have to 
go in for import of wagons on a large scale! 

The Railways have to go a long, long way to make 
up for their long neglect. In none of the Plans has 
the percentage growth in investment in the Rail- 
ways kept significantly ahead of the growth rate 
in traffic; freight plus passengers. Taken at cons- 
tant 1950-5! prices, investment growth has averaged 
3 3 per cent against the traffic growth rate of 4.2 per 
cent between 1951 and 1979, according to railway 
officials. In the Fifth Plan the investment growth rate 
dipped to an abysmal one per cent in contrast with 
the traffic growth of 6.9 per cent. This cxplains the 
great transfer of goods and cash to the road trans- 
port operators. Since 1951 total goods traffic rose 
from 49 billion tonne km to 302 billion tonne km; 
carriage by road increased some 20 times to a little 
more than 100 billion tonne km. While the total 
passenger traffic rose five and a half times, the bus 
pacsenger traffic rose 11 times. 

From an estimated surplus of nearly Rs 43 crores, 
the revised assessment is a loss of Rs 52 crores during 
1980-81 despite the proposals to raise additional re- 
sources of more than Rs 200 crores. What is to be 
remembered is that the current budget contains the 
second successive major hike in fares and freight in 
less than 12 months (the last full budget having been 
presented in June). The projected surplus of about 
Rs 50 crores is also likely to wither away in 1981-82 
unless the Railways pick up a substantially larger 
load and carry the goods efficiently. But Pandey has 
made his projections on the basis of a fall in effi- 
ciency as indicated by the operating ratio. To say the 
least, he has been candid enough not to raise great 
expectations. 1 


extremely cautious, he made it clear that it will not 
be permitted to be detached from the Soviet camp. 
“We will not abandon fraternal, socialist Poland in 
its hour of need, we will stick up for it” the Soviet 
leader declared. 

Secondly, the impact of the Polish crisis on poli- 
tical thinking in Moscow should not be under-esti- 
mated. This becomes very clear if the report by 
Brezhnev is analysed carefully, with its hidden 
nuances. In the foreign policy field alone this new 
thinking has enjoined a conciliatory approach, not 
only towards the West but also towards dissenting 
Communist parties. No criticism of Eurocommunism 
for instance, was voiced by Brezhney. Similarly, the 
concept of ‘proletarian internationalism’ as a criterion 
for judging inter-party relations has been relegated 
to the background. It was mentioned once in connec- 
tion with the sacrifices being made by the Communist 
movement. True, the relations between the Sovict 
Party and the Italian Communist Party have reachcd 
such a nadir that the Italian Party was not listed by 
name in the list of friendly European parties read out 
by Brezhnev. All the same, there was no criticism, 
covert or overt, except to point out that the Soviet 
Party was also the best judge of its own policies. The 
impact of Poland is more obvious in the context of 
domestic policies and attitudes propounded by Brezh- 
nev, but that is another complex story, (Feb, 24) Q] 





Surrender at Aligarh 


WE are shocked to learn that the Vice-Chancellor of ‘Aligarh 
Muslim University has served a charge-sheet on Professor 
Irfan Habib for what he considers as using “objectionable 
words” in a “deliberate attempt to malign the University and 
create disaffection against it”, We are gravely concerned over 
this gross infringement of academic freedom and civil liberties, 
which is most unbecoming of any nation with a semblance of 
respectability. 

We consider this a strong index to the state of affairs in the 
academic world in the country in general and at Aligarh in 
particular, Aligarh 'has been for some time now seething with 
communal problems. Professor Irfan Habib is among the 
few historians in India who have relentlessly fought communal- 
ism both in thé writing of history and at broader levels, An 
eminent historian respected in international circles, Professor 
Habib and his views ought to be taken with greater serious- 
ness. 

AMU being a Central University, the events there are looked 


too important an issue to be left in the hands of local politi- 
cians with vested interests. The disinterested stand taken by 
the Central Government in this matter is deplorable as it is 
detrimental to the interests of communal harmony. If the 
proposed inquiry is conducted by the retired Judge who is 
among the “crusaders” against Professor Habib, we fear that 
the result of the inquiry would not be free from bias, If at all 
there should be an inquiry, it should be conducted by one who 
is free from local and communal interests, best of all some- 
body appointed by the Central Government. 

It is high time that the Prime Minister took it up, shaking 
off her apathy. Or else, it will be AMU in particular and the 
nation in general that will be at the losing end and not Profes- 
sor Irfan Habib, whose services will be welcomed by Univer- 
sities or other institutions outside India. 


Prof M.G.S. Narayanan, 
Prof A.P. Ibrahim Kunju, 
Prof M.P. Sridharan; 
Prof P.P. Sudhakaran, 
Prof A.K. Premajam, 
Kesavan Veluthat, 
K.P. Ananda Padmanabhan, 
M. Gangadhara Menon, 
, T.B. Ajayan. 


Calicut University 
Calicut 


upon by the nation as a whole with great concern, and this is February 18, 1981 
a a aaaeeeaei 


Bangalore Strike (Continued from page 7) 


for a negotiated settlement which has been stalled on 
account of a decision at the highest level. It is to be 
noted that of the public sector units affected, only 
HMT is under the Industry Ministry and ITI under 
the Communications Ministry while all other units 
are either the Defence Ministry or Department of 
Atomic Energy, both of which are directly under the 
Prime Minister. And Indira Gandhi has been main- 
taining silence, notwithstanding the massive losses. 

- The Government allowed the strike to go on for 
44 days before it called a tripartite meeting in Delhi 
on February 8. For some time, it appeared that the 
Government and the JAF meant business. For 
instance, the JAF considerably modified its original 
demand for increase of Rs. 49 at the lowest level and 
Rs. 79 at the highest level in basic pay and DA; DA 
on All-India Index; CCA at 6 per cent of basic pay; 
and arrears from January 1, 1977. The demand for 
parity with BHEL was given up, as also the All-India 
Index and CCA demands; it reduced the quantum of 
wage increase to Rs. 37 and Rs. 52. And the demand 
for arrears from January 1,1977, was changed to 
August 31, 1978. The JAF was also prepared to 
extend the existing agreement (which expires in June 
1981) by another six months as price for settlement. 
The Government’s final offer amounted to a flat 
increase of Rs. 25 per month and a lump sum of 
Rs. 700 in lieu of arrears coupled with one year’s 
extension of the subsisting settlement. . 

At one stage, the Government was prepared to 
refer to arbitration the interpretation of the disputed 
clause in the 1978 agreement but it was quick to 
withdraw the offer later. The JAF hesitated to 
accept the arbitration offer, in view of the fate of the 
Supreme Court judgement in the LIC case. 

Maybe the JAF misread the Government’s inten- 
tions when it sought to press the Government to 
advance a little further, for, the gap between the 
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JAF’s total demand and the Government’s final offer 
had narrowed down, leaving hardly Rs 4 to 6 crores 
to be covered. However, soon after the negotiations 
broke down, the way Communications Minister C.M. 
Stephen sought to accuse the strike leaders as “bet- 
rayers” left no doubt that the Government was 
pleased at the break-down of the talks. The repres- 
sion that followed confirmed such an assessment. 

Public sector workers are now up against a wall 
not only in the Bangalore-based major units but also 
in the LIC, GIC and indeed wherever wage settle- 
ments are due. Though no one talks about the notori- 
ous Bhoothalingam report which had to be shelved by 
the Janata Government because of widespread oppo- 
sition to it, the thread has been picked up by the 
present Government. The controversial Bureau of 
Public Enterprises of the Finance Ministry also seems 
to be back in saddle with added vigour. As was 
underlined at the February 22 meeting, the implica- 
tion of this labour policy orientation vis-a-vis public 
sector labour is bound to have repercussions in the 
private sector as well. 

Bangalore-based public sector labour has come to 
face the brunt of this new orientation. Others have 
woken up to the new situation. They realise that they 
have not only to unify their ranks but also carry with 
them wide sections .of the people groaning under 
inflation and price rise. 

The organised Jabour movement has no choice 
but to get ready to meet the challenge indicated by 
the way the Bangalore situation has been going. It 
would be wise of the Government to realise that the 
problem cannot be solved on a long-term basis and 
production cannot be improved through strong-arm 
methods. The repressive machinery at its disposal 
may offer dangerous temptations, but suppression of 
workers can only boomerang. The trade unions are 
ready for an honourable accord; the Government 
should respond in the same spirit and not queer the 
pitch.O 
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WHAT DO YOU FEEL WHEN YOU LOOK 
AT YOUR YOUNG SON? 


Your love and affection gush forth. You get 
engrossed in thought about his future; his 


education and career. 





To ensure your dreams come true, and your 
son’s ambition achieved, you save with us for 
long in a sustained manner. You will find the 
returns quite attractive and useful to serve 
your needs. 


Please call on our Manager in the branch 
nearest to you. He will help you to formulate 


a plan to suit your needs, 


THE LAKSHMI VILAS BANK LTD. 


Regd. Office: KARUR-639 001 
o Admn. Office . MADRAS-600 086 





N. V. SRINIVASAN 


Chairman 
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The sight. of a child—a boy 
or a girl—without adequate 


food or clothing or house 


TET UH Tee SUS BUE BAE LLE CEE CAE FUE UT TE 
Æ Tar. 





to live in always produces 
a sense of shock in me as 


well as a sense of shame 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


LET US SHARE OUR GREAT LEADER'S CONCERN 
AND ACT ACCORDING TO OUR CONSCIENCE 


SAH BROTHERS 
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Spring without Promise? 


T™ excitement over the Budget proposals 

— an annual exercise in the Capital — 
has been comparatively subdued this time. 
Whether this is due to Finance Minister 
Venkataraman’s skill-at financial jugglery 
or the public getting immunised to the 
prospect of price rise being beyond any 
chance of being curbed, is a matter for the 
economists or experts in social behaviour 
to analyse and assess. The fact of the 
matter is that in the last thirty years, the 
concern of the Establishment has in. the 
main been confined to the welfare of the 
ten per cent of the population in the top 
income-brackets while the rest have largely 
been sustained by a diet of promises and 
slogans. 

In the short run, there is no gainsaying 
the fact that the Indira Government is 
faced today with no danger of an immi- 
nent economic collapse. It.is not a question 
of only good harvests. The inflation itself 


has not gone out of hand; and the Govern- 
ment has sufficient alibi in the shape of 
rising oil bills and the spectacle of inflation 
having hit all countries, big or small. 

In New Delhi nowadays, the emphasis 
in the ruling circles is on economic man- 
agement rather than on institutional 
changes. These days one often comes across 
the assurance that if the infra-structural 
coordination of coal-railways-power-steel 
is made to work, then everythin g—at 
least, most of the things — will work 
smoothly and there is reasonable guarañtee 
against any breakdown. This may be sound 
sense at the official level, but it seems to 
ignore the problems coming up in political 
life, problems which cannot be tackled by 
the existing rules of parliamentary game. 

Assam poses one type of such problems 
— the problems connected with uneven 
economic development of different regions 
leading to cultural and political tensions. 
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of Coal Costs o Bipan Chandra on 
Appeasement at Aligarh o Mohit Sen: 
Political Economy of I.G. Patel o 
on Naval Threat: Myth and Reality 


The happenings in Gujarat on the other 


hand bring home to the entire nation the 
baneful effect of the accentuation of caste- 
politics and a definitely aggressive resis- 
tance to any concessions for the Harijans: 
whether the principle of reservation itself 
is the best means of helping the Harijans is 
another question, the revolt against it is 
motivated largely by caste superiority. In a 
different context, Aligarh has highlighted 
the pernicious logic of communalism 
blatantly fighting secular forces: here too it 
is clear that the die-hard communalist 
_ canker cannot be combated by recourse to 
opportunist compromise. The myth of the 
special Muslim character of the Aligarh 
University is as dangerous as that of the 
special Hindu character of the Banaras 
- University. 

These are but a few of the many pro- 
blems that beset the entire Indian nation. 
If Indira Gandhi is still hesitant in boldly 
fighting these out despite the unchallenged 
political eminence she has, been able to 
recapture after a -spell in wilderness, the 
Opposition fares no- better. In fact, even 
the forward-looking elements in the Oppo- 
sition are cooped up in their narrow 
grooves, bereft. of the vision and the cour- 


age to. fight these dangerous manifesta- . 


tions in the body politic. The BJP seems to 


© beat pains to put on the Vajpayee cos- 


metics: the Janata under Chandra Shekhar 
appears to be engaged in a holding oper- 
ation. The latest is. the demonstration of 
- disarray of the Congress-U, the only time 


- when Jagjivan Ram in the last one year 


stirred to get his cronies to harass his 
rivals. 
` In this dismal background, it is equally 
distressing to find the Left unable to get 
out of the tentacles of parliamentary poli- 
tics and.to make a bold bid to rouse mass 
consciousness on a nation-wide scale 
against the hydra-headed monster of caste- 
ism and communalism. It is a pathetic 
spectacle of their being engaged in the 
worn-out politics of organising morchas to 
Parliament whose impact is heavily eroded 
by the law of diminishing returns. Such 
tactics have ceased to be even alluring, not 
to speak of these being enduring. 
The spectre of utter bankruptcy of the 
established political parties .does not 
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necessarily mean that the masses in general 
are turning apathetic to politics. Had that. 
been so, Assam or Aligarh, Gujarat or 
Orissa would have posed no problem for 
the powers that be. Witness the huge turn- 
out of the populace at the call of these 
unscrupulous politicians, appealing’ to 
narrow caste, communal or regional senti- , 
ments. The objective situation all over the 
country makes it amply clear that the 
masses are prepared to respond. The 
tragedy is that politics with a national 
purpose, politics that can weld the dispos- 
sessed masses for their due share of the 


nation’s wealth, politics that: can isolate 


all forms of réactionary vested interests — 
it is such politics that is missing in the 
India of today. 

One can of course argue that compared 
to the mess in which two of India’s neigh- 
bours — Pakistan and Bangladesh — find 
themselves at present, there is stability and 
at least a modicum of democratic func- 
tioning in this country. This however is 
poor consolation, for the simple reason 


‘that: the political fabric of India has been 


stronger than that of the other two coun- 
tries. Besides, one has to take into account 
the new assertion by democratic forces 
holding out the welcome prospect of the 
end of junta rule in both our neighbouring 
countries. l 

There is no dearth of excellent human 
materialin our great country. That needs 
to be woven into the matrix of a national 
upsurge. Side by side with the lengthening 
columns of the jobless — one more feature 
of a distorted economy — one can discern 
a growing legion of dedicated youth ready 
to join in the battle for a new social order. 
Why is it that the political establishments, 
particularly of the Left, have not been able 
to mobilise them? Herein lies their weak- 
ness, and here forcibly is the challenge 
facing them. l 

The stage is set, the curtain has gone up 
— but the old professionals can no longer 
rouse, many of them have to face jeers 
and brickbats. The audience is getting 
restless waiting for new actors.to come.’ 

Such is the Indian scenario at this onset . 
of spring. 

N.C. 

March 3 
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Resolutions 
and 
Reality 


Te two-day session of the All 
India Congress Committee 
headed by Devaraj Urs ended on 
February 28 with chaotic scenes 
marking the concluding phase of 
the deliberations. There was little 
doubt that the rumpus over the 
Working Committee’s decision to 
hold the all-India session at 
Aurangabad in May was engineer- 
' ed by a small coterie aided and 
abetted by Jagjivan Ram in 
collusion with the party’s U.P. 
chief Shyam Dhar Mishra and a 
former general secretary, Yunus 
Salim. Suresh Ram’s open mobilis- 
ation of a mob in and outside the 
AICC-U_ was a pointer to the 
source of trouble. Jagjivan Ram’s 
protestations against such an 
“insinuation” at the emergency 
meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee, held on Sunday, was taken 
by others asa “retreat” by the 
“trio”. What is interesting is that 
Jagjivan Ram seemed to imagine 
that he could stage a coup with 
the help of Salim and Mishra. 
The battle over the venue — 
U.P. or Aurangabad — on the 
face of it appeared to be meaning- 
less unless its promoters had other 
calculations in mind. Devaraj 
Urs’ remark that the two groups, 
finally engaged in a free-for-all, 
were probably vying for control 
of the organisation, was not 
altogether wrong. But knowled- 
geable AICC-U sources believed 
that the tussle was based on 
“ignorance” of the party constitu- 
tion — for the new President was 
to be elected by the delegates not 
at the all-India session but much 
earlier. However, from the indica- 
tions available at the session, 
Jagjivan Ram and Sharad Pawar 
appeared to be in the field for the 
presidential gaddi, with Devaraj 
Urs yet to disclose his thinking. 
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The struggle for control of the 
organisation now shifts to the 
States which will be engaged in 
organisational elections. 

But for this unseemly quarrel 
over the venue, the AICC-U 
session may have been a fruitful 
exercise for a party struggling for 
survival and for establishing its 
identity. The Congress-U has a 
good base in Kerala where it is 
an important partner in the ruling 
United Democratic Front Gov- 
ernment; and also in Karnataka, 
notwithstanding election debacles, 
in Maharashtra where it happens 
to be the main Opposition in the 
legislature. It is also present to a 
lesser or greater measure in some 
other States, such as Bihar, West 
Bengal, Assam and Andhra. 
Though its claim to being the 
“real” inheritor of the traditions 
of the Congress may be question- 
ed, it does have the potential to 
emerge as a sizeable opposition 
party. 

The debate on the political 
resolution would have assumed 
greater significance if the party 
had been a little introspective, 


especially when on the dais were: 


such stalwarts as Y.B. Chavan 
and Jagjivan Ram. To hear a 
person like Jagjivan Ram endors- 
ing Y.B. Chavan’s assertion that 
if the Congress-U had to lean on 
others to build itself he would 
have no place in it, was quite 
amusing — anyone knows his 
many changes of position till he 
ended upin the present outfit. 
Moreover, reports have been going 
round that Ram is inthe Con- 
gress-U out of compulsion because 
of his failure to find a place in the 
Congress-I. He would no doubt 
deny it vehemently. 

However, while underlining that 
the “need for understanding” 
among progressive and democratic 
forces was “great today,” the 
AICC (U) termed it as “most 
unfortunate” that some Left 
parties were “behaving in some 
parts of the country in a manner 
which is weakening the desirable 
goal of unity of democratic forces 
to resist the onslaught of the 
undemocratic regime.” This obvi- 
ously is with reference to the 
tensions prevailing in Kerala and 
West Bengal between the CPI (M) 
and the Congress (U). It failed to 
go further and take stock of the 


entire gamut of Opposition to 
identify the ‘‘progressive and 
democratic forces.” It is easy to 
be critical of a ruling party but 
difficult to be self-critical. This 
has been true of the BJP and the 
Janata — and the Congress (U) 
has turned out to be no exception. 
The Congress (U) was in the 
coalition headed by Charan Singh 
and it is precisely that period 
which is being made maximum use 
of by the present ruling party to 
debunk the Opposition’s claim 
to provide a viable alternative. If 
Jagjivan Ram was a partner in the 
Janata Government under which 
the rural poor and landless Hari- 
jans suffered in no small measure, 
Y.B. Chavan was a leading light 
in Lok Dal-Congress (U) lack- 
lustre coalition which ended with 
the land-slide election victory of 
the Congress (I). 

It is right to point out, as the 
political resolution did, the way 
the Prime Minister tried to “find 
scapegoats in the Opposition par- 
ties to cover up her failures” or 
to decry the politics of defection 
or to say that the pattern of Chief 
Ministers being appointed by the 
Centre was an “attempt to denude 
the States of their power’. But 
the Congress (U) surely knows 
this has not been done now for 
the first time. Its criticism of the 
talk by a section of the ruling 
party about the presidential system 
of government or of repressive 
ordinances and Acts and of anti- 
labour policies are unexception- 
able. But its silence on its own 
performance in office can hardly 
help improve its image. 

Its approach on the economic 
front, in respect of many burning 
issues, would be considered un- 
exceptionable by many, and it 
could usefully join forces with 
democratic and progressive forces 
in the Opposition to resist what it 
calls the anti-people and anti- 
democratic policies the Govern- 
ments, Central and State. 

In the sphere of foreign policy, 
the AICC (U) has adhered to 
Congress traditions. This can be 
seen in its approach to non- 
alignment, neighbouring countries, 
detente and disarmament, Afgha- 
nistan, Kampuchea and “‘tradi- 
tional friendship with the Soviet 
Union”, or to the African 
people’s struggle against apar- 
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theid and colonialism in South 
Africa and Namibia. It was 
unhappy over dilution of the 
Indian stand on Diego Garcia 
and wanted India to “work un- 
hesitatingly in getting the Diego 
Garcia base eliminated and mak- 
ing the Indian Ocean a zone of 
peace free from all military 
bases.” 

But the key point that emerges 
out ofall this is that the Con- 
gres(U) has to set its own house 
in order before it can hope to 
make any impact on the national 
scene. 

Narendra Sharma 
February 3 


New Threats 


to Press 


PR quite some time now, the 
press has been the whipping 
boy of those in authority seeking 
to divert aftention from their own 
. performance in positions of great 
responsibility. Even under Janata 
rule, when the. fundamental free- 
doms were supposed to have been 
restored, after the bitter Emer- 
gency-cum-censorship experience, 
there was no scarcity of high-ups 
engaging in diatribes against the 
press, from the then Prime Minis- 
ter downwards. Of course during 
that period the rigours of Emer- 
gency raj were not felt, but the 
press did not in all places and cir- 
cumstances feel free from pressure, 
and to an extent even from fear. 
Today the position is Worse. 
Every other day one or other dig- 
nitary either lashes out at news- 
papers and journalists or hands 
down sermons about the role of 
the press ina developing society. 
It does not stop there. There have 
been attacks on newspaper offices, 
and individual journalists have 
been physically assaulted and their 
families subjected to terror or at 
least intimidation. Such things 
have happened in different parts 
of the country, Karnataka and 
Orissa providing outstanding 
examples. Whatever goes wrong 
in the country, patently as a result 
of Government’s handling of 
affairs, blame the press: that seems 
to have become part of a new 
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code of conduct ‘that our rulers 
have given unto themselves. 

Law Minister Shiv Shankar’s 
allegation in the Rajya Sabha this 
week that the press, along with 
the Opposition, was whipping up 
a psychosis of executive interfe- 
rence in the functioning of the 
judiciary, whatever he might have 
meant by that remark, is in line 
with the prevailing trend. Shiv 
Shankar is not alone, he is only 
the latest to join the chorus. In- 
formation Minister Vasant Sathe 
has been at this game of denigrat- 
ing the press neatly bypassing the 
scandalous record of All India 
Radio and Doordarshan which 
are media reaching out to the 
broad masses and both of which 
are under the control of Sathe and 
his Government — almost from 
the time he took charge. Others 
who have participated’in this game 
have ranged from Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi to A.R. Antulay, 
Chief Minister of Maharashtra. 

The Editors’ Guild recently 
sent a. telegram to the Orissa 
Chief Minister expressing grave 


concern at attacks on journalists ' 


and asking for full facts about the 
case of one of them who was 
handcuffed, dragged through the 
streets and publicly humiliated. 
That was no stray case. There 
was the earlier instance of the 
rape and murder of a journalist’s 
wife in that same state. So it is 
hardly surprising that the Editor's 
Guild should expect the worst and 
look forward with grim fore- 
bodings to the coming year. Orga- 
nised attacks on newspaper offices, 
as in Karnataka for example, only 
strengthen the apprehension that 
the press may indeed ‘be heading 
for an Emergency-type attack or 
worse. 

Journalists’ organisations have 
been waxing eloquent in recent 
times about protecting and safe- 
guarding the right of newspapers 
and newsmen to report all facts 
and comment on them without 
fear or favour. If one goes by the 
experience during the dark days 
of Emergency, these declarations 
hardly sound convincing — 
though certainly there were 
honourable exceptions. Within the 
profession people are aware of 
the cowardice that marked the 
conduct of many senior journa- 
lists who were expected to set an 


example to the younger elements 
in the profession. The younger 
people in the press did show , 
guts in many cases. 

It has been said rightly that the 


_ press is only as free as the journal- 


ists can make it. The essence of 
freedom of the. press lies in the 
exercise of that freedom, with the 
newspapers considering them- 
selves answerable only to the 
public and not to the powers 
that be, and bound only by uni- 
versally accepted ethical princi- 
ples and norms and not by the 
diktat of those temporarily holding 
office and in a position to buy or 
bully the professional men and 
women. Here we must mention 
the ugly truth that if the news- 
paper proprietor makes up his 
mind to carry out, orders and 
frowns upon journalists who are 
ready to face all odds in the 
honest performance of their duties 
press freedom is reduced to a 
mockery — which indeed has been 
the case mostly in the last few 
decades and in most parts of the 
country. What is good for the 
Birlas, the Tatas or the Goenkas 
— or even for the lesser lights 
among newspaper owners — is 
good enough for the journalists 
and for the reading public. What 
is good enough for Vasant Sathe 
or Indira Gandhi is good enough 
for the whole country. The dif- 
ference is only one of degree. 

When all is said, it remains a 
fact that journalists doing their 
duty as professional men and 
women today face a major threat. 
The press exposure of the plight 
of under-trials and of the blinding 
of ‘prisoners have been bright 
spots, even if it might have roused 
ire in certain quarters. The loom- 
ing threat cannot be met by 
occasional resolutions, telegrams 
and paper codes duly adopted at 
conventions that are not even well 
attended by those engaged in the 
profession. 

What is required is collective 
grit and determination to fight to 
preserve and further the rights of 
the journalists and the media to 
project the truth before the peo- 
ple, unmindful of consequences 
to themselves. This is what jour- 
nalists’ organisations must address 
themselves to. 

PAE? C.N.C. 
February 3 
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UNION BUDGET 1981-89 


Disappointment 
for. 


Weaker 
sections 


C.H. HANUMANTHA RAO 


T# objectives of the budgetary exercises this year 

are three-fold: (a) to contain inflation; (b) to prov- 
ide reliefs to those adversely affected by inflation; and 
(c) to provide adequate ‘incentives for growth both in 
the public and private sectors. 

One has, therefore, to evaluate the budgetary propo- 
sals in the light of these three objectives. As in the pre- 
vious year, the budgetary proposals this year have been 
preceded by the decision‘of the Government to raise 
the administered prices of certain strategic and scarce 
commodities. This isa welcome step. In the absen- 
ce of this, the tax effort would have had to be much 
larger, or, in the alternative, the scale of deficit finan- 

cing would have been larger. Since any of these 
` measures would contribute to some rise in the general 
price level, the increase in the prices of these inputs 
would be preferable as it would contribute to raising 
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the profitability of the public enterprises concerned 
and would contribute to more efficient use of these 
scarce commodities. 

The most note-worthy feature of the Budget is the 
hike in the interest rates on savings deposits. This 
measure in itself is anti-inflationary insofar as it would 
contribute to reducing consumption. This would also 
contribute to stepping up investments in both the 
public and the private sectors. The debentures floated 
by the private sector have also been made more 
attractive. 

In view of the fact that prices have continued to 
tise, though at a lower rate in recent months, the 
consensus of opinion among economists has been 
against across-the-board increases in indirect taxation 
as it would contribute further to general rise in price 
level. Economists, in general, have also advocated 
provision of relief to those who have been adversely 
affected by inflation. The Finance Minister has rightly 
refrained from embarking on significant increases in 
indirect taxation. However, in providing reliefs, the 
interests of the lowest income brackets constituting 
the population below the poverty line have not 
received adequate attention. These are the sections 
who are most adversely affected by inflation. It was 
expected that the Finance Minister would come out 
with proposals for strengthening further the public 
distribution system for the benefit of the vulnerable 
sections by enlarging the scope both in respect of 
essential commodities covered and the number of 
poor served in urban and rural areas. There is a pro- 
vision for subsidy on controlled cloth apart from the 
subsidy on foodgrains, but the network of the public 
distribution system needs to be strengthened consider- 
ably by including a variety of essential commodities 
at much lower prices. 

The rise in the exemption limit in respect of income 
taxation may help to raise the overall efficiency in 
collections by diverting the administrative resources 
to higher income categories of tax-payers. The 
Finance Minister has stated that such measures under- 
taken last year seem to have contributed to increasing 
the overall tax revenues. However, he has not given 
data to show clearly how this strategy has been 
successful in respect of income taxation. The incre- 
ases in revenues reported in respect of other taxes 
including excise duties can be explained by the general 
rise in price level which would in any case lead to 
some rise in revenues. Income tax payers in the 
country constitute Jess than one per cent of the popul- 
ation. They belong to the highest income brackets. 
Although some of them are adversely affected by 
inflation, it should not be overlooked that the lowest 
income groups are much more adversely affected by 
inflation as they do not get assured salaries, let alone 
compensation in terms of DA for the rise in prices. 

There is another important aspect concerning 
reliefs for income tax payers which cannot be over- 
looked. This concerns Centre-State financial relations. 
Under the existing formula, 85 per cent of the 
receipts from income-tax are distributed to the States. 
The reliefs provided may lead to a misunderstanding 
that the Centre is losing interest in raising revenues 
from those heads which benefit the States. The fact 
that the bulk of the increase in taxation has been 
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limited to customs duties may serve to strengthen this 


suspicion. 

The Finance Minister has not indicated any meas- 
ures to curb the generation of black money. It was 
expected that he would come out with some concrete 
measures for rationalising the tax structure as well as 
towards compliance of tax laws. In the absence of 
such measures, reliance on Special Bearer Bonds has 
given an impression of continued softness of adminis- 
tration. The feeling is gaining strength that the 
measures to mop up black money, without taking 
effective steps to curb its growth, may prove counter- 
productive as they may in fact contribute to the fur- 
ther growth of parallel economy by discouraging 
legitimate earnings and by penalising honest tax- 
payers. 

The high rate of inflation in the last two years has 
resulted in windfall gains to certain limited sections 
and has contributed to increasing conspicuous con- 
sumption and ostentation by these sections. It was 
expected that some of these categories of consump- 
tion would be identified and subjected to taxation. 
In the absence of such measures, the resources may 
be allocated increasingly for such conspicuous con- 
sumption. The measures to tax conspicuous consum- 
tion are as important for raising the saving rate in the 
economy as the incentive in the form of high interest 
tates on deposits. Besides, measures for discouraging 
conspicuous consumption would help to divert savings 
for socially more productive uses including the pro- 
duction of essential commodities of mass consump- 
tion. 

The increase in Plan expenditure is substantial, 
though it may not represent a substantial increase in 
real terms. The allocation to core sectors like energy 
is also substantial. Although there is no increase in 
the customs duties on the import of edible oils, the 
Finance Minister should have outlined special prog- 
rammes, if any, to boost the indigenous output of 
edible oils. Strong budgetary support for such 

programmes was very much called for. s 
` The Finance Minister has been justifiably cautious 
insofar as he has not embarked upon a heavy dose 
of excise duties and has provided some incentives for 
financial savings. The impact of budgetary proposals 
on the price situation would depend not only on the 
scale of deficit financing and the overall monetary 
situation that will ultimately emerge, but will also 
crucially depend upon the rate òf recovery in indus- 
trial production and the state of monsoons next year. 

The Budget is growth-oriented because of the 
incentives provided to the private sector as well as 
a significant increase in Plan outlay. However, misgi- 
vings are likely to persist on two counts. First, whe- 
ther the budgetary proposals for resource mobilisa- 
tion, in its wider sense, are bold enough to serve as 
an example for States, especially because the current 
budgetary proposals come. soon after the National 
Development Council has approved the Sixth Plan. 
Second, the budgetary proposals do not give a serious 
‘indication of a shift in the content or pattern of 
growth and income distribution favouring essential 
commodities of mass consumption and curbing the 
illegitimate earnings and conspicuous consumption 
of the very rich. 
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Hazy Hopes 
Based on 
Fragile 
Arithmetic 


AN ECONOMIC JOURNALIST 


Dest the contrived mystique and mumbo jumbo 
of a secret tribal rite with escalated tension 
before and a catharsis of sorts after the event asso- 
ciated with the Central Budget, it is becoming less 
and less the key determinant.of the economic fate of 
the country. It has long ceased to be, if it ever was, 
a conscious instrument of basic structural changes in 
the economy. Its parameters are set elsewhere and by 
others. The bulk of the expenditure side is fixed; the 
non-development spending is determined by the dyna- 
mics of what has gone before, the inflation rate and 
the bargaining power of the spending ministries — 
like those that are putting up the absurd show of 
Asian Games. The development outlay is deterinined 
by the Planning Commission and even more so by 
the compulsions of spill-over and on-going projects. 
Transfers to the States are determined partly by the 
Finance Commission and partly by the Planning 
Commission and also by arcane awards on devolution 
of funds like the Gadgil formula and the rest. 

All this reduces the Central Budget to an account- 
ancy exercise with a certain number of figures being 
put on the receipts side. Since the residual deficit is 
an elastic element, even this is not as exacting a task 
as it once was. Depending upon the sadistic propen- 
sities of the Finance Minister and the articulateness 
of particular lobbies, taxes — which are the most 
fearful part of the Budget — are raised, lowered, 
spread thin or laid on thick. 

Even as a mulcter of the people, the Central 
Budget has been demoted. Increasingly, major bur- 
dens on the people are imposed by instruments other 
than the Central Budget. The Railways, of course 
have always had a separate budget. They cannot 


. therefore be considered a recent competitor to the 


general budget’s status, though the amounts they have 
raised by their savage levies during the last two years 
entitle them to be viewed as a new terror for ‘the 
citizen. 

But the really insidious eroder of the budget’s 
importance is the “administered price”. During’ the 
last two years, there have been massive increases in 
the price of petroleum products. This year, steel and 
coal producers have had significant increases allowed 
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to them `a few days before the Budget. Since these 

increases accrue to the public sector (except in a 

small way, in steel) they have the consequence of 

reducing the pressure on budgetary resources. This 

” enables the Finance Ministers to produce a “mild” 
Budget, rather in the manner of the camel driver who 
ostentatiously removes a small bundle of straw after 
cruelly over-loading it. 

It is against this background that Venkataraman’s 
Budget has to be judged. There is not much point in 
criticising it for seeking to hog credit for being mild 
because the burdens have already been piled up 
eatlier and ‘elsewhere. Those burdens have to be 
judged on their merits. At least in the case of steel 
and coal, increases in administered prices have the 
merit of channelising the resources to the producers 
and thus enabling them to reduce their losses and be 
less of a burden on the Budget. These increases have 
also the merit of cutting into the unearned premia 
earned by middlemen on these products. If instead of 
increasing the prices for the producer, taxes had been 
levied (partly to bale out these units, as has been 
done in the past) the burden will fall even on those 
who have nothing to do with steel and coal, like the 
very poor. 

The Central Budget has always been an irrelevance 
to the bulk of the Indian people except — and this is 
an important proviso — (a) for the inflationary con- 
sequences of budgetary deficits that erode even fur- 

' ther the slender staying power of the poor; (b) for the 
cost-push effect of indirect taxes, particularly on 
articles of common consumption; and (c) for the 
development outlay provided for in the Budget, parti- 
cularly on those programmes directly concerned with 
increasing the incomes and quality of life of the very 

oor. ; 

7 On (a), next year’s ‘budgetary deficit is likely to 

turn out to be much larger than Rs 1539 crores esti- 
mated by the Finance Minister. Therefore, unless his 
hopes of large increases in supplies — aided, among 

-other things, by a kindly monsoon next year — 

materialise, prices will inexorably go up. On (b), 

the Finance Minister’ deserves gratitude for desisting 
from seeking to exact no more than Rs 29 crores by 
way of additional excise duties. This is a break with 

a tradition of over twenty years. 

On (c), the Budget is somewhat disappointing, 
particularly on some of the outlays relating directly 
to the creation of incomes for the poor. In fact, the 
final Sixth Plan itself has cut down on the target of 
the “poverty programmes” mentioned in the abortive 
Janata plan. In the Budget itself there are some curi- 
ous ambiguities that need to be cleared up. For ex- 
ample, against Rs 340 crores spent on the National 
Rural Employment Programme by the Centre during 
the current year, the next year’s provision is only 
Rs 180 crores with a footnote to the effect that “an 
equivalent amount will be provided by the States.” 
This steep drop in Central provision for the pro- 
gramme needs an explanation. It may have some- 
thing to do with dwindling grain stock though, if 
agricultural production has increased on the scale 
claimed, these stocks could easily be replenished. 

On the tax proposals themselves, I have already 
made’the point that the Finance Minister has avoided 
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the error of increasing excise levies and spared much- 
misery all round. Increase in auxiliary customs duty, 
which is the principal revenue raising attempt in this 
Budget could add to capital costs; but perhaps indus- 
try is protesting too much on this, possibly with a 
view to distracting attention from the generous treat- 
ment given to it in the form of reduction in sur- 
charge, enlargement of the number of industries 
entitled to investment-related exemptions, high limits 
for debenture interest and promoter’s equity, special 
dispensation for exporters and so on. 

Perhaps the most “‘popular” provision in the Bud- 
get is the increase in exemption limits for personal 
income-tax. Though the nominal total exemption is 
for an annual income up to Rs 15,000, it could well 
be more if the “standard deduction” from salary 
incomes, savings through Provident Fund and life 
insurance, and exemption up to certain limits for 
incomes from certain approved financial assets are 
taken into account. In fact, persons with incomes of 
Rs 2000 a month might conceivably be paying no 
income-tax at all. 

It is a moot question whether persons with incomes 
of this order are to be considered to be too poor to 
pay income-tax at all. The justification given is that 
inflation has eroded incomes so drastically that Rs. 
15,000 a year is really a poor-man’s income. Time 
was when the income-tax exemption limit was as low 
as Rs 1000 per year and consequently considered 
something of a poverty line. It is a measure of the 
bizarre state of the Indian economy that the new ‘elite 
poverty line’ should be Rs 15000 per year, even as the 
other poverty line of Rs 500 a year should be in- 
cluding more and more people beneath it. 

The budgetary deficits of the last two years have 
built strong inflationary pressures into the economy. 
Next year’s deficit (founded on the fragile arithmetic, 
among others, of doubtful receipts of Rs 800 crores 
from ‘black bonds’) is certain to be higher than the 
estimate. All this gives hardly any room for comfort 
on the price front. The Government’s hopes are found- 
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ed on a Vastly improved supply position, following the 
consolidation of this year’s favourable factors such as 
better agricultural production, improved infrastruc- 
tural performance and, consequently, higher industrial 
output. All these expectations may easily go wrong, 
leading to a sharp deterioration on the price front. 
Finally, the Plan’s arithmetic has already been shot 
to bits by the developments of the current year and 
the expectations for the next year. About 70 per 
cent of the deficit financing prescribed for 5 years 
would have been used up in the first two years. The 
real value of the 20 per cent increase in outlay will be 
far less in terms of the 1979-80 prices on which the 
Plan’s targets are based. But, as things are ordered 
at present, the annual Budget of the Union Govern- 
ment is hardly equipped to cope with such matters, 
much less consciously determine their course. O 


‘All for 
an 
Elusive “Growth” 


KAMAL NAYAN KABRA 


[Soran as the Budget in India goes beyond the 
conventional role of stipulating public revenue and 
` public expenditure, it represents an interface between 
short-run and long-run roles of public involvement 
with the economy. In more direct terms, insofar as 
the Budget specifies the size and composition of 
public investment in a given year, along with the con- 
crete scheme of its financing, it determines the long- 
run character of the fiscal system in the concrete 
context of short-run macro-economic management. 

The process of formulating the Budget for the year 
1981-82 must have involved a thorough-going re- 
appraisal of the fiscal system built up over the years 
because of the twin tasks facing the Budget-makers. 
First, the overly strained financial position of the 
Union Government, seen in terms of big escalation 
of budgetary deficits, in the context of an inflation- 
hit, slow-growing economy with mounting balance of 
payments, deficit, must have been limiting the options 
available to the budget-makers. Second, with the 
interrupted schedule of the five-year development 
plans being reorganised in the form of approval of a 
new Draft Plan, the Budget has to activise itself as 
one of the most important instruments available to 
the Government for carrying out its medium-term 
grawth-strategy. 

These ostensible tasks facing the Government have 
to be viewed in the context of some not as easily 
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visible or readily recognised aspects thrown up by the 
operation of the economy over the last two decades 
or so. The growth process seems to be reaching a 
plateau in terms of growth-rates with an increasing 
amount of efforts going into the process of main- 
taining the tempo. The constraints in terms of 
finance, foreign exchange, food technology and orga- 
nisational management capabilities (both at micro 
and macro levels) seemed to have eased at one point 
of time or another. 

However, it was discovered before long that in each 
of these respects, an illusion of one sort or another 
had engendered an uncalled for sense of complacency. 
The excess of savings over investment has disappeared. 
The once bulging foreign exchange reserves could not 
prevent an unprecedented deficit in the balance of 
payments. In fact, exogenous factors like weather 
and external factors like petroleum prices at present 
seem to delimit the options available to the planners 
and budget-makers in much the same way as they 
did in the early fifties. Food and other wage-goods 
present a mixed spectacle of either accumulated 
stocks or unutilised capacities being found simul- 
taneously with rising prices and worsening malnutri- 
tion. A huge stock of technical manpower in absolute 
numbers growing considerably on account of annual 
flows from the higher educational set-up is not finding 
opportunities of doing what it has been taught and/ 
or trained for. The relevance of these personnel to 
bring science and technology to bear on the social 
processes of production and reproduction is seriously 
in question. At the same time, imitative technology 
from abroad is being given a red-carpet wel- 
come. No wonder one still hears talk of the economic 
and social objectives of planning separately; of 
course, with the latter being assumed to be taken 
care of through providing for the former in the near- 
term. 

Since the Budget is both a short-run and medium- 
term instrument and it is claimed that it marks a 
departure from “‘crisis management to growth”, it is 
pertinent to appraise its thrust and details on the 
basis of the self-same criteria. A convenient point of 
departure for such an exercise may be seen in the 
appreciation of the challenges lying ahead given in 
the Budget Speech and the Economic Survey. 

It will be seen that none of the issues raised in the 
preceding paragraphs finds a place in the official 
assessment. The official assessment highlights that 
“the severe drought of 1979-80, and the accu- 
mulated problems in management of the infra- 
structure, cast a long shadow over 1980-81”, 
It is claimed that since “the performance of agri- 
culture in 1980-81 gives every ground for satis- 
faction” and with the success of crisis manage- 
ment the stage is set “for longer term industrial 
expansion in the coming years”. In a similar vein, 
the inflationary pressures are sought to be shown 
as having abated. This is shown in terms of the 
behaviour of the index of wholesale prices apparently 
ignoring the information about the consumer price 
index given out in the Economic Survey. 

It is apparent that the approach behind the Budget 


‘is deeply rooted in the short-run problems. The pers- 


pective is in terms of a few select “crisis” indicators 
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like size of various deficits or price rice or sectoral 
imbalances. It seems to be the assumption that in a 
market economy with planning of public investment 
as the major catalyst for economic expansion under a 
public policy, and regulatory framework for private 
farms and factories sectors, much must not be read 
in the short-run behaviour of various indicators. 
These crises are essentially problems of management 
and better house-keeping. That all the crisis symbols 
have been recurring with varying intensity but regu- 
larly over a much longer span of time is a realisation 
which stands in total opposition to management or 
implementation failures view of the situation. That 
the brief Janata interlude was but one such phase and 
all these crisis points have been with us for a longer 
period can only be denied when one seems to have 
some doubts about one’s own capacity to come to 
grips with the real challenges. One would be hard 
put to find concrete, ex-ante basis for varying man- 
agement performance of the economy over different 
periods except to take refuge in the tautology that 
whenever the performance of the economy did not 
ignite flashpoints of crisis, the management of the 
infrastructure and the economy was up to the mark. 

But the most significant aspects of the apparently 
self-congratulatory mood displayed in the Budget re- 
late to its treatment of the policy and planning frame- 
work which has evolved and operated over the years. 
In one sense, it is a process of dropping the excess 
baggage like some faint hope of correcting the in- 
herently intensifying process of increasing inequalities, 
growing backlog:of unemployment, receding pros- 
pects of self-reliance, increasing pauperisation, etc, 
through a continued process of raising resources and 
spending them on specified plans and programmes in 
the given centristic framework. The assumption seems 
to be that if one travels light one moves at a faster 

ace. 

R This is a Budget which reaches a high water mark 
of pragmatism in this respect. However, before one 
comes to these issues, it must be pointed out that 
even in taking a new turn with light burden of social 
objectives, there is no escape from a growing role for 
the’ state in the economy. Not only tax revenue as a 
percentage of national income is approaching its one- 
fifth level, but total Government sector disbursements 
are steadily approaching two-fifths of national in- 
come. Hence the importance and character of state 
participation will arise not so much from its quanti- 
tative magnitude but from its qualitative aspects like 
what kind of scheme of resource-raising, what kind 
of spending pattern and perhaps most crucially of all, 
what kind of public policy, planning and regulatory 
framework will be used for determining the specific 
form and mechanism of state participation. The 
present Budget seems to crystallise some trends in 
these respects. - 

Apart from dismantling the equity-role of the tax- 
system (reduction of marginal rate of taxation, con- 
cessions with respect to wealth-tax, estate duty, etc, 
increasing reliance on commodity taxation as against 
taxes on income, expenditure, property and capital 
transactions) undertaken steadily since 1974-75, which 
reaches a still more pronounced thrust this year, one 
finds two other related developments. One is the 
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powerf ul accent on creating a framework for expand- 
ing private savings and investment through fiscal 
concessions and incentives. The other side of the 
same coin can be seen in increasingly confining the 
public sector to the infrastructure. As a result the 
share of the public sector, which steadily increased 
from 46.4 per cent of Plan outlay in the First Plan to 
66 per cent in the Fifth Plan, has come down in the 
Sixth Plan to less than 58 per cent. The current 
Budget apparently aims at implementing the new role. 

Over the years, the tax system tried to share the 
gains of those who were growing big. Now cumula- 
tively incentives are offered to the corporate and 
small sector by withdrawing these taxes or introduc- 
ing concessions to reduce the tax base to allow busi- 
ness and industry larger carry-home profits. ln all 
such cases the redistributive edge of taxation is 
blunted. In fact, the tax policies in this respect are 
in line with the general thrust of public policy which 
considers deconcentration an uncomfortable after- 
thought deflecting from the pursuit of growth. 

Can public spending take care of whatever redis- 
tributive designs which may survive, and to what 


extent? On this score a distinction is in order between 


two kinds of spending programmes. Some general 
development and plan spendings, which generally are 
oriented towards capital-intensity and alien product 
mix and favour propertied sections more than pro- 
portionally. Then, there are some specific target- 
group programmes oriented towards some disadvan- 
taged, under-privileged groups. Many evaluations 
show that these benefits tend to be misdirected. Then, 
to the extent that various planned programmes and 
policies accentuate inequities and deflect resources 
from creating assets and incomes for the poor, some 
(Continued on page 34) 
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SOVIET PERCEPTION 
Naval Threat: 
Myths and Realities 


SERGEI GORSHKOV 


ee 
Admiral Gorshkov, the distinguished architect 
of the modernisation of the Soviet Union, is its 
Commander-in-Chief and is the Deputy Defence 
Minister of USSR. This contribution exclusively 
for Mainstream has been received through the 
courtesy of the Soviet news service, APN—Editor 


a A, 


‘ON of the methods of intimidating the population 
in the USA and other NATO countries is by 
spreading the myth about the “threatening” rates of 
growth of the Soviet Navy and the alleged signs of 
lag in the US naval forces. But how do things stand 
in reality? = 

This question can be answered by quoting the 
words of the leaders of the US Administration 
itself. Thus, Zbigniew Brzezinski, former Presidential 
National Security Adviser, once officially declared 
that the United States could still boast of having the 
world’s most powerful Navy. Former US President 
Carter was most outspoken about the state and basic 
purpose of the US naval forces. He said that the 
USA’s naval nuclear might was sufficient to destroy 
Russia many times over. mas 

As they say, this is the limit. And, nevertheless, 
contrary to common sense, the US military-political 
leadership claims that the US naval potential is in- 
adequate. And it spares no effort and money to 
develop the new submarine nuclear-missile system 
Trident, with an increased number of inter-conti- 
nental ballistic missiles on board of each vessel. A 
programme has been worked out to raise by the year 
1990 the number of ships in the main classes of the 
US naval forces to 550 units, with emphasis on the 
construction of big vessels, atomic aircraft carriers, 
and atomic submarines. According to the American 
press, in 1979 out of 7,574 strategic nuclear war 
heads, 5,420 were installed on submarines. ; 

The other NATO countries, too, possess consider- 
able naval forces. Their navies include not only 
general-purpose forces, but also submarine nuclear- 
missile systems. The British leadership plans to 
rearm its atomic submarines by replacing the Polaris 
ballistic missiles with the new American Trident 


issiles. 
mit follows then that the claim about the US navy 
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lagging behind is completely unfounded; everything 


is obviously put upside down. It is not the Soviet 
Navy that ‘threatens anyone, but the navies of the 
USA and its allies that are an instrument of aggres- 
sion, a source of menace not only to the Soviet 
Union, but also to other countries. 

As for the present-day military-strategic situation 
in the world oceans, in pursuing its principal objec-, 
tive of achieving world supremacy, the United States 
is, above all, trying to secure military superiority over 
the Soviet Union. Having set up aggressive military- 
political groupings and encircled the USSR and its 
allies with militaty bases, it is now taking steps to 
acquire new bases on foreign territories, this time .in 
the Indian Ocean and in the Middle East — on the 
island of Diego Garcia, in Somalia, Kenya, Oman, 
Egypt, Israel, and other places. Efforts have been 
stepped up to enlarge NATO’s “powers” and create 
similar new military-political blocs in the southern 
Atlantic, in the Middle East, the Persian Gulf and 
the Indian Ocean. 

The leadership of the USA and NATO has turned 
its naval forces into a tool of expansionism and 
ageression. Their swiftly developing navies number 
more than 1,200 ships in the main classes, over 3,000 
combat planes and helicopters, and one million 
officers and men. The US naval forces alone consist 
of about 500 vessels, 2,000 planes and over 500,000 
personnel. All these forces and equipment are used 
extensively in “‘defending”’ the so-called “‘vital inter- 
ests” of the United States, or rather of the American 
monopolies, and for its constant’ presence in strate- 
gically important areas of the world ocean. 

The US Sixth Fleet, plying the waters of the 
Mediterranean, apart from its operational tasks, now 
displays readiness to interfere in the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict on the side of Israel. 

The US Seventh Fleet, which is plying the waters 
of the Pacific, is a big force, including aircraft-. 


‘carriers. It is a permanent means of putting political 


pressure on the coastal States and a weapon used 


against the national liberation movements in that 


region. 

A short while ago, the United States massed a 
mighty naval force, numbering dozens of warships, 
including aircraft-carriers with nuclear weapons 
aboard, to perform police functions in the Indian 
Ocean and the Persian Gulf. This force is a nucleus 
of the so-called “Rapid Development Force”. Alth- 
ough the formal pretext for the presence of this force 
—the hold-up of American diplomats in Jran—no 
longer exists the United States is not going to with- 
draw its force and send its warships back to their 
bases. Open pressure on “unruly” governments and 
countries, the patrolling of foreign territorial waters 
and unwanted military presence—these are the activ- 
ities of the US Navy. 

All this testifies to the increased aggressiveness 
of the United States and the growing American threat 
to the countries around the Indian Ocean. 

As for the activities of the Soviet Navy, it would 
be appropriate to recall here what Leonid Brezhnev, 
the Soviet Head of State, said in an interview to the 
FRG weekly, Vorwaerts: ‘In conditions in which 

(Continued on page 29) 
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AMU AND COMMUNALISTS 


Dangerous 
Game 
of 


Appeasement 


BIPAN CHANDRA 


T= national press, the intelligentsia, the academic 

communities and thinking persons in general have 
felt deeply concerned at the recent shocking events at 
Aligarh Muslim University. We have been both 
angered and shamed at the spectacle of Professor 
Irfan Habib, one of our best known and eminent 
scholars, whose path-breaking work in the history of 
medieval Indian economy, technology. society and 
polity has won world-wide acclaim, and whose up- 
rightness, sense of social commitment and personal 
charm have won him the respect and regard of all 
those with whom he has come into academic con- 
tact, being subjected to personal calumny, communal 
frenzy, and threats of physical injury and, in the end, 
to threat of action by the very university administra- 
tion whose prestige and integrity he had tried to pro- 
tect and promote even at risk to his person and 
popularity. l 

What sort of society are we building, what sort of 
intellectual atmosphere is getting generated, what is 
happening to our universities when an Irfan Habib 
has to move around with an armed police ‘shadow’ 
and when police has to guard his residence, located 
within a university campus, 24 -hours a day? What 
has been happening at Aligarh? 

What has been happening at the AMU is not 





The author is Professor of Modern History, Centre for 
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basically a confrontation between student leaders and 
Prof. Irfan Habib, though the latter’s personality is 
certainly at the heart of the affair. What have been 
basically involved are academic values, university dis- 
cipline and integrity, secularism and the right of 
teachers and students to hold diverse social, cultural 
economic and political views and, from a broader 
view, the type of society our people want to build or 
live in. ; 

As is the case with many other universities, the 
AMU too has witnessed instances of indiscipline and 
maladministration. But in recent years there has been 
a tendency for these twin evils to grow, take root, 
and become endemic there. Instances of teachers 
going on irregular leave; many faculty and other 
appointments not being above board; student admis- 
sions being manipulated on a large scale; rules regard- 
ing attendance and examinations tending to collapse; 
examinations being repeatedly postponed and, when 
conducted, tending to become a farce due to non- 
observance of elementary rules and the bullying of 
invigilators whose complaints were ignored by the 
authorities; manipulation of the proctorial system and 
hostel administration to ‘influence’ students; increas- 
ing tendency of sections of senior faculty to intrigue 
with sections of student leaders; growing accumula- 
tion of arrears of hostel dues; presence of a large 
number of criminal elements in the hostels — these 
were some.of the growing evils. One consequence, 
for example, is the trouble the AMU Medical College 
is facing with the Indian Medical Association. 

Admissions were increasingly being made through 
nominations by the university authorities, ignoring 
merit. The university authorities could keep sec- 
tions of student dadas happy by letting them have a 
say in the nominations. Some others even used the 
system to make money. Extension of and corruption 
in the system of admissions was all the more impor- 
tant since the AMU offers several professional courses 
such as medicine, engineering, library science and 
education. Last year, for example, in library science 
where available seats were 50, over 200 students werc 
admitted, with the result that nearly 30 of the 50 
admitted on merit decided to leave. For the engi- 
neering course, 50 were admitted on merit and nearly 
130 were ‘nominated’. One can see why all sorts of 
leaders inside and outside the university are fighting 
so hard to control its affairs under all sorts of poli- 
tical guises, often in the name of protecting Muslim 
interests! 

It was also because of this system of nominations, 
which was clearly open to pressure and corruption, 
that criminal elements could get admission into the 
university and into the hostels where they were pro- 
tected by the fact that the police could not enter the 
campus. (Criminal elements have tended to use the 
Banaras Hindu University in the same way). One 
example of this tendency has been the case of Manzar 
Safi who was admitted in 1977-78 two months before 
the session ended and without even submitting an 
application. The District Magistrate of Aligarh was 
to declare later that Manzar Safi was actively invol- 
ved in fomenting Sambhal communal riots and had 
been externed from Moradabad district because of 
specific criminal charges. The District Magistrate 
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was also to declare him a “proclaimed offender”. The 
criminal elements were to become a major pressure 
group on the campus, interfering with student poli- 
cies and blackmailing the university administration. 

The system of nominations and limiting most of 
the admissions to students educated ‘internally’, that 
is in AMU schools, also tended to confine admissions 
to the area around Aligarh and at the most to UP 
and western Bihar, seriously damaging the Univer- 
sity as an all-India institution for the educational 
advancement of Muslims. Another aspect of the 
academic malaise was the demoralisation of teachers 
where enforcement of even minimum discipline was 
concerned. Invigilators who took their task seriously 
got little support from the administration; they were 
openly bullied and blackmailed by the guilty. Proc- 
tors were threatened unless they collaborated with 
criminal elements, which some of them did. Teachers, 
including very senior ones, were publicly insulted 
and humiliated. Many pocketed the insults, several 
resigned and left, many others decided to play ball 
with the dirty elements. Last year, Dr. I.D. Pant was 
insulted by Manzar Safi and was given communal 
threats. Dr. Pant resigned. Safi agreed to pay Rs. 
50 as fine, though he refused to apologise! Also last 
year, Prof. Masoodul Hasan was forced to resign his 
Deanship of the faculty of arts because he would not 
admit students below the minimum percentage and 
the authorities would not protect him from the 
resulting violent student agitation. 

And along with all this, communalism and obscur- 
antism flourished on an increasing scale among both 
students and the faculty. Jamaat-e-Islami was having 
a field day, though other less virulent communal and 
obscurantist tendencies did not lag far behind. 
Teachers who actively opposed communalism and 
communal ideology were subjected to all sorts of 
calumny and were sought to be isolated. 


WHEN the new Vice-Chancellor, Syed Hamid, took 


over in mid-1980, university discipline had slackened 
considerably, administrative irregularities had grown 
beyond belief, and the general academic atmosphere 


had been vitiated. The new VC began to take steps to . 


clean up the mess. He tightened admission pro- 
cedures, collected a part of hostel arrears, forced a 
number of teachers on long leave to come back or 
resign, made efforts to hold examinations on time 
and under proper invigilatory conditions. He trod on 
several important toes. 

Tn this task, the VC got the support of the vast 
mass of teachers and students who were happy that 
their university was beginning to get out of the 
morass. It so happened that nearly at the same time 
Prof. Irfan Habib became, because of the system of 
rotation and his seniority — he has taught at AMU 
for nearly 27 years — the Dean of the Faculty of 
Social Sciences. Prof. Habib has a long record of 
being a stickler for honesty and integrity in university 
administration and academic life. As Dean, he would: 
sit on important university committees and bodies 
such as the Executive Council and selection com- 
mittees. This caused consternation among those 
students, teachers and administrative staff who had 
developed a vested interest in the existing administr- 
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ative and academic looseness and corruption, Con- 
sternation tended to turn into panic when it was 
seen that Prof. Habib with his prestige, integrity, 
ability, grit, and intimate knowledge of university 
affairs, would lend powerful support to the new VC’s 
reform efforts. 

Already these vested interests and corrupt cliques 
had had a foretaste of things to come. As an elected, 
teachers’ representative in the Executive Council for 
two years, Prof. Habib had fought for probity in 
administration and appointments and in matters of 
discipline. The recommendation of a selection com- 
mittee for a major administrative appointment had 
been withdrawn by the new VC when he had pointed 
out in the EC that the selected person had falsified 
his past record in his application. (Instead of defend- 
ing his case, the person concerned had then thought 
it wise to quietly take premature retirement). When 
invigilating, he had caught a student, Walliullah 


' Afridi, using unfair means in the examination and 


had refused to let go despite threats. In July 1980, 
he had caught Manzar Saf cheating in the examin- 
ation. He had for years argued for strong action 
against criminal elements. This had in fact led to 
threats to his life several years earlier also. As Dean, 
he had initiated action for the detection of criminal 
elements with the help of the district administration. 

Prof, Habib, as a Marxist and a modern, secular 
scholar, has been actively opposing communal ele- 
mentsin the AMU and communal! ideology in both 
its Hindu and Muslim forms. He isin facta fine 
example ofa sturdy secular scholar who has engaged 
‘communal historians in his own department and out- 
side for over two decades. His address on communal 
historical writing and national integration delivered to 
the Indian History Congress in 1961 is still one of the 
finest and most fearless pieces of scholarly writing on 
the subject. Living in a city which is notorious for 
its communal riots, his sharp critique of Hindu 
communal fascism as also Muslim communalism has 
earned him the hostility of both brands of commun- 
alists, whether among politicians, students, or 
historians. 

Consequently, the corrupt cliques, the criminal 
elements, the outsiders wanting a share in university 
patronage, and the communalists were now seriously 
‘worried that their strong position in the university 
might be weakened or even ended. They started to 
put pressure on thé VC. At the same time, the com- 
munal and semi-communal elements and vested inter- 
ests became active on thé question of minority char- 
acter of the AMU so that control of the university 
might come more directly and firmly into their own 
hands. Those more immediately threatened with 
loss of power and patronage, especially the criminal 
elements, decided to organise militant agitations on 
issues such as examination dates, special papers in 
examinations, relaxation of attendance rules, and, 
above all, to bully Prof. Habib and make of hima 
lesson for other, less brave souls. If Prof. Habib 
could be subdued or taught a lesson or forced to 
resign, as some others had done in the past when 
faced with trumped up agitations, then other refor- 
mers could be more easily made to knuckle under. 
The Vice-Chancellor could then be easily isolated and 
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made ineffective, especially if he was simultaneously 
pressurised through the communal and semi-com- 
munal .elements masquerading as Muslim leaders or 
leaders of the Millat (community). 


Pror. HAsisp was more directly subjected to threats, 
including threats of personal injury. On the night of 
Decémber 10 last, when he was accompanied by a 
Senior colleague, Prof. Athar Ali, he was attacked 
by six boys, one of them armed with a hockey stick. 
Prof. Athar Ali, a rather tall and hefty person com- 
pared to the rather frail Habib, protected him though. 
he was hit by the stick. The two professors identi- 
fied one of the attackers as Walliu:lah Afridi. The 
_angeted teachers’ association passed a unanimous 
resolution condeming the incident and demanding an 
enquiry. A stronger resolution was passed at a meet- 
ting of senior research scholars of the university. But 
the proctor failed to take any action. From Decem- 
ber 11, Prof. Habib and his residence were given 
police protection. 
On December 17, some students began an agitation 


for the holding of a special semester examination and’ 


a special examination for those who had failed to 
appear in the examination already held. A group of 


students entered the faculty office, surrounded Prof.: 


Habib, and asked him to sign a paper supporting 
their demands. Outside the office, a gathering of 700 
students shouted slogans. On Prof. Habib’s refusal to 
go against decisions taken unanimously by the VC and 
the Deans, he was physically threatened—some of the 
students were carrying bicycle chains—with someth- 
ing worse than what happend on December 10: “Now 
you will know what a beating means”. Luckily, Prof. 


Habib was taken to safety by a group of teachers, ` 


students and employees, some of whom received in- 
juries. The Proctor came on the scene an hour and 
fifteen minutes later, met Prof. Habib and talked to 
the crowd of students. But he again failed to take 
‘any action; he even failed to get’ the statements of 
those who had protected Prof. Habib and had receiv- 
ed injuries while so doing. 

To appease the agitators, the Acting Vice-Chan- 
cellor postponed the supplementary examinations by 
15 days and gave some other concessions. Even so, 
such atmosphere of violence was being generated that 
the Acting VC asked Prof. Habib not to come to the 
campus. The Vice-Chancellor came back on Decem- 

‘ber 21 and rules for entrance to the supplementary 
examination were once again relaxed. 

On December 23, a group of students, with the ex- 
pelled Manzar Safi as convener, demanded in an 
open letter to the VC that Prof. Habib should be re- 
moved from Deanship because on December 17, when 
talking to the agitators, he had, instead of “satisfying 
them”, become “rash, acted irrationally, used filthy 
language, asked them to get out”. The «VC should 
immediately remove him from Deanship ‘in view of 
this grave act of misbehaviour and misconduct”; 
otherwise ‘we shall be compelled to use all possible 
means to get him removed.” , 

The real problem before the manipulators, the 
campus toughs and the communalists was that Prof 
Habib refused to oblige — as other no doubt well- 

` meaning teachers had done earlier — by resigning 
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from the Deanship or his job, He is in any case made 
of special fibre, as I and many others as his old 
friends and colleagues can testify; but he also perhaps 
believed that the new VC was trying to save the 
AMU and should not therefore be let down by the 
decent and serious academics. 

The agitators, however, felt encouraged by the fact 
that though the VC had shown a strong desire to re- 
form the university, he was beginning to reveal a 
tendency to give concessions under pressure, specially 
when the pressure was exercised by persons who 
claimed to speak for the Muslim ‘community’. 


AT this stage Prof Habib was approached by a cor- 
respondent of the Indian Express to give his under- 
standing of the AMU situation, especialiy as a lot of 
speculation and gossip was gaining currency regarding 
his thinking and activities. In fact, he was refuting 
some of the statements made earlier in the Express 
on the basis of information supplied by the agitators 
and their mentors. He answered the correspondent’s 
questions in his usual straight-forward, frank and in- 
cisive style. 

Since a lot of lies have been and are being spread 
regarding this interview — recent instances being a 
speech in Parliament by a member and a large num- 


‘ber of letters to the editor in various newspapers — 


it is perhaps necessary to reproduce it at length, even 
though the interview as it appeared in print did not 
reproduce all that he had said, some important state- 
ments and clarifications by him having been omitted. 

One of the major points made by him in the pub- 
lished interview was that some of the malaise in the 
AMU was due to “‘the presence of criminal elements 
in the university” and their capacity to blackmail the 
university at will. “The criminal elements”, he said, 
“have intensified the problem by getting into hostels 
where they not only get protection but concessions... 
While the rooms are meant for three, these hooligans 
have managed to get a room each ... some of them 
have got 2 rooms in different hostels under fictitious 
names”. Prof Habib cited several examples, including 
that of Manzar Safi, who, though only an under- 
graduate, got a room all to himself and that too with 
a sofa set. 

Another problem highlighted by him was that of 
administrative laxity in attendence rules, etc: “The 
administration with respect to examination rules, 
attendance in classes, etc, has been gradually collap- 
sing. Last year the University lifted all restrictions on 
students who had not attended a single class in the 
entire term. There are supplementary examinations 
and special papers which keep multiplying.” 

Allthis had done a great deal of harm to the 
students. Speaking as an old boy and a teacher of 27 
years’ standing, Prof Habib bemoaned: “The malady 
of collapsing administration and misrule of criminals 
forcing examinations whenever they feel like doing 
so has attained such cancerous proportions that pros- 
pective employers have begun to seriously question 
whether graduates of AMU are at all employable, 
Even Muslim firms advertising for jobs have black- 
listed the AMU and even they say that AMU 
graduates need not apply.” 

Answering the question “What is the solution 
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then?”, Prof Habib said: “The primary task before 
the university authorities is to resist these criminals as 
far as possible and for this the disciplinary machinery 
will have to be actively used.... The provosts, the Pro- 
. ctor and other authorities responsible for discipline 


in the university will have to ensure the enforcement 


of decisions of the Disciplinary Committee....” 

Hardly any academic will disagree with Prof 
Habib’s analysis; and many would agree that similar 
conditions prevail in many other universities. In fact, 
many teachers have been making similar criticisms of 
their own universities on various public occasions. 

It is also to be noted that Prof. Habib’s interview 
contained no personal slander of students, fellow- 
teachers or university authorities. There was no effort 
at personal vendetta or to settle personal scores. 
Throughout, the discussion was kept at the high plane 
of the educational standards of the AMU and its 
disciplinary aspects. 

Within the AMU, most of the serious students and 
faculty members would more than agree with Prof. 
Habib. In fact, statements similar to those of Prof. 
Habib had been made earlier by the President of the 
Student Union, Irfanullah Khan, who has now be- 
come one of the leaders of the anti-Habib agitation. 
In an interview published by the Urdu magazine 
Khairo Khabr in its April 1980 issue, Khan had com- 
plained that the AMU degrees had been depreciated. 
He approvingly quoted a teacher as telling him that 
“if I were an employer, I would not employ these 
boys because they have not read anything”. Khan 
also said that in recent times disorder and lawlessness 
had created a very dangerous situation in the AMU 
which was causing anxiety toall. Hehad added: 
“Some criminal elements want to destroy the peace 
in our alma mater’. And what according to Khan 
were reasons for the growing lawlessness? ‘Incompe- 
tent administration... leniency of proctorial depart- 
ment, unwillingness to take steps against criminal 
elements, and lack of moral courage on the part of 
the university administration”. Similarly, in a pam- 
phlet brought out by the Islamic Movement of India, 
AMU unit, before its leaders had fully grasped the 
communal potential of the struggle against Prof. 
Hadib, a demand had been made for strong action 
against elements guilty of various criminal activities. 
The pamphlet had warned the students to be wary of 
leaders who would use them through various useless 
agitations to serve their own nefarious purposes. 

The presence of criminal elements on the campus 
was fully confirmed by the District Magistrate of 
Aligarh who, according to The Statesman of Feb- 
ruary 1 announced on January 31 that “a list was 
being prepared of wanted non-student criminals who 
had been using the university as a hide-out with the 
connivance of some people”. The District Magistrate. 
also said “that forthe past few months the district 
authorities had been exchanging information with the 
Vice-Chancellor about the activities of non-student 
criminals on the university campus. It was by no 
means a ‘sudden discovery’ that the AMU hostels 
had been sheltering non-student criminals but there 
were various practical difficulties in dealing with 
them”. 

Some of the statements in Prof. Habib’s interview 
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have been indiréctly confirmed by the Viċe-Čhanĉel- 
lor, Syed Hamid, in recent press statements. On Jan- 
uary 31 he told the press that in previous years there 
had been “erosion of authority and discipline” in 
the University and that the new administration had 
been “trying to have a break with the past”. “This 
has also alienated certain vested interests”. And he 
added: “There is more to the present agitation than 
meets the eye”. Similarly, according to the Statesman 
reporter, Hamid said on February 23 that “discipline 
in the university had slackened considerably in the 
previous years and he was determined to put a stop 
to this. Nominations of admissions had been used by 
students to increase their ‘following’ and some had 
also made this into a ‘lucrative business’.”” Regarding 
the presence of outsiders — an euphemism for crimi- 
nal clements — the VC told the reporter ‘that “when 
the University reopened in phases, the halls of resi- 
dence would be reorganised and ‘all non-students 
would be strictly kept off the halls’.” 

The criminal elements were touched to the quick 
by Prof. Habib’s interview. At the same time, they 
saw it as a god-send which could be used as an 
excuse to bolster their sagging agitation. Prof. Habib 
was accused of having criticised the University in the 
press, of having made derogatory remarks, of having 
denigrated and slandered the University, of having 
described AMU students as criminals, of having 
tried to reduce the worth of their degrees in the eyes 


_of prospective employers. A massive and vicious 


compaign was unleashed, this time joined by the 
student’s union and its president, Irfanullah Khan, 
who had, as we have seen, earlier criticised the Uni- 
versity’s functioning and the presence of criminals in 
a manner and terms similar to those of Prof. Habib. 
The agitators demanded that the!Vice-Chancellor sus- 
pend Prof. Habib from the Deanship. The campaign 
was also perhaps designed to ‘soften’ the VC himself. 

A perusal of Prof. Habib’s interview and of the 
reasons given by the students for their agitation 
makes it evident to any fair-minded person that they 
could possibly not justify either.the agitation or its 
major demand for the suspension of Prof. Habib. 
Obviously, there was something else ‘cooking’ behind 
the scenes. And this was the design of the vested 
interest among students and teachers, the corrupt 
cliques and the communalists to reverse the effort at 
reform of the university administration, on the one 
hand, and to silence once for all the secular opposi- 
tion to the growing communal stranglehold over the 
university, on the other. 

A vicious, filthy and inflammatory communal and 
obscurantist attack on Prof. Habib was now laun- 
ched. Apart from oral vilification, a series of leaflets 
and abusive posters now made their appearance. 
Every effort was made to rouse communal passions 
by raising the cry of ‘Islam in danger’. Once the: 
communal and obscurantist elements came to the 
fore, the lack of an emotional element was made up. 
Unfortunately, student leaders like Irfanullah Khan, 
who had earlier shown certain positive qualities, did 
not have the courage to oppose the communal tide; 
they decided to swim with the current. In fact, as- we 
shall see, even the University administration began 
to real under the communal attack and to make 
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efforts to compromise with the agitators. 


THE communal attack on Prof. Habib took several 
forms. The most important and inflammatory attack 
came in the form of an open letter-cum-leaflet 
addressed to the Vice-Chancellor by the Aligarh unit 
of the Students’ Islamic Movement, student wing of 
the Jamaat-e-Islami. This leaflet deserves detailed 
perusal. Its chief burden was the branding of Prof. 
Habib as anti-Islamic. Throughout it operated on the 
basic communal assumptions that Muslims in India 
formed a distinct Islamic community based on a dis- 
tinct Islamic culture and that the life and education, 
etc, of Indian Muslims were to be determined by this 
community. We may ask, parenthetically, that if 
Muslims in India were not just a religious minority 
and the followers of a common religion but constitu- 
ted a structured community, then on what grounds 
could the notions of a Hindu community and of 
India as a federation of communities be successfully 
opposed? ; 

The SIM leaflet started out by claiming that the 
AMU was established for ‘enabling the Muslims to 
preserve their communal (milli) identity’. That was 
why “a peculiar kind of arrangement for teaching 
and training was adopted”. Moreover, “certain 
values and traditions rooted in Islam were deve- 
loped”. Attacking the AMU Acts of 1951, 1965 and 
1972, the leaflet said that “the Islamic cmmunity 
(millat-i-Islamia)” had, while rejecting these acts, 
decided to start a struggle to have them changed and 
to make every.effort to preserve “the original milieu 
of the University’. (The ‘original milieu’ of the 
MAO college and the AMU bears a certain responsi- 
bility for the rise and growth of communalism in 
modern India — but that is another story. Interest- 
ingly, Prof Irfan Habib’s. father, Prof Mohammed 
Habib, stood like a rock in opposition to this 
‘original milieu’). ; 

Coming back to Prof Irfan Habib’s case the SIM 
leaders declared: “We want that every teacher of the 
University should be loyal to the Islamic Faith and 
Community. He must not do anything that would 
be detrimental to the interests of Islamic Culture, 
Community and the University”. It was claimed in 
the leaflet that “not only the present statement of 
Irfan Habib, but his attitude in the past as well was 
always inimical to Islam and the community. Instead 
of the University, he has always held dear the ene- 
mies of Islam and the Muslims” (Hindus? Commu- 
nists?) The SIM therefore asked the Vice-Chanceller 
to “throw (Prof Habib) out of the university”. 

Tt asked the VC not to be deterred in this respect 
by legal niceties. “This question cannot be decided 
conclusively on the basis of apparent legal: prin- 
ciples”. The VC was advised to “take advantage of 
loopholes in the law,” and told: “We will have to 
find ways of circumventing the law”. 

The writers of the leaflet gave the VC a short les- 
son in the functioning of the AMU as they viewed 
it. They were, they said, not asking him to do some- 
thing new — circumventing of the law had been 
going on for years. They had, for example, succe- 
eded in providing university expenditure “on purely 
religious functions”. They had also succeeded in 
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making “Muslim Theology and Urdu compulsory 
subjects”. At Aligarh, every function began with 
recitations from the Quran. For ensuring this and 
many similar features — and, it may be added, a 
communal atmosphere and milieu — “we have not 
only wed the legal provisions but have done so by 
making use of loopholes in the law”. The Govern- 
ment had cooperated by choosing ‘to ignore these 
violations of the law by us”. All these features could 
not have been preserved if ‘‘we had talked about 
legality or illegality”. “We have therefore”, boasted 
the SIM leaders, “always avoided such follies”. 

Making a direct appeal to religious passions — 
reminiscent of the worst phase of communalism dur- 
ing 1945-47 — the writers of the leaflet asserted that 
if there had been adherence to the legal framework, 
in other words the secular framework, “we would 
have been obliged to erect temples alongside mos- 
ques; and would have had to’start our meetings with 
chants from Ramayana along with recitations from 
the Holy Quran”. They therefore appealed to the 
Vice Chancellor to take advantage of “loopholes in 
the law” and “find ways of circumventing the law” 
for dismissing Prof Habib. The VC was warned: “If 
you falter in taking action on this occasion, then all 
those, who are always determined to harm the Faith 
and Community, but who are suppressed at present, 
would come into the open. If you fail now, there 
would arise not one but hundreds of Irfan Habibs 
from amongst our staff who, for currying favour with 
the Government would start giving anti-Islamic state- 
ments. You would be rendered helpless while they 
would turn the University into an instrument for the 
ruin of the community (millat)’’. Interestingly, the 
VC and the Government have instituted no legal pro- 
ceedings against the perpetrators of this openly 
illegal incitement of communal passions; they have 
instead charge-sheeted Irfan Habib! 

The students’ union president, Irfanullah Khan, 
also joined this openly communal campaign and 
accused Prof. Habib of holding anti-Islamic views 
and of trying to break the Islamic faith. 

During this hate campaign, Prof. Habib’s historical 
writings have been attacked in a most ignorant 
manner in an effort to prove that he is against Islam. 
All communalists, whether Hindu, Muslim or Sikh, 
has always seen in secular and scientific history the 
greatest threat to their ideology since all communa- 
lism is based on a particular, communal interpreta- 
tion of history and culture. Only a few years back, 
the Hindu communalists attacked scientific interpre- 
tation of history in text-books. Now the Muslim 
communalists have taken their turn. And interest- 
ingly enough, once again the attack is not made at 
the level of the historical discipline by fellow his- 
torians, even if communal ones, but at the political 
and agitational level — though, of course, the com- 
munal historians may be operating behind the cur- 
tain. 

At Aligarh, a certain bitter local colour has been 
added to the argument because the current head of 
the Department of History, Prof. K.A. Nizami, is a 
major exponent of the communal school of historians 
against whom Prof. Irfan Habib has been carrying 
on an academic polemic for over two decades. While 
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Prof. Nizami has refused to take up the gauntlet at 
the academic plane, one of his favourite students, 
Shakil Tamanna, helped organise a leaflet attack on 
Prof. Habib’ historical contribution. i 

According to this leaflet, Prof. Habib “has made 
illiterate criticism of Muslim culture and civilisation 
that could not even be made by a narrow-minded 
bigoted non-Muslim historian. It is his (Habib’s) 
belief that the period of Muslim rule was a period of 
darkness and savagery and that its history has 
nothing to offer except tales of tyranny and violence”. 
It is to be noted that, apart from being a totally 
wrong definition of Prof. Habib’s historical approach 
and writing, in true communal style, common to 
both Hindu and Muslim communalism, Medieval 
Indian culture, civilisation and political structure or 
rule are described as Muslim. 

In 1960, Prof. Habib read at the Aligarh session of 
the Indian History Congress a paper on ‘“‘The Poli- 
tical Role of Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi and Shah 
Waliullah”. The Muslim communal historians of 
India and Pakistan had been hailing the two saints 
as the virtual founders of the Pakistan idea. For 
example, Prof. K.A. Nizami of AMU had declared 
that Shah Waliullah worked for the “founding of an 
ideal homeland of the Muslims”, while others had 
hailed Shaikh Ahmad for turning Jahangir away from 
the heretical or “‘anti-Islam” policies of Akbar and 
thus saving the Mughal Empire for Islam. 

Prof. Irfan Habib put forward a brilliant historical 
critique of the social and political positions and the 
historical role of the two saints. He brought out 
their extremely bigoted religious, social and political 
positions virtually amounting to complete hatred for 
non-Muslims. He also showed that Shaikh Ahmad 
had not exercised with influence over Jahangir. At 
the same time, he also criticised the evaluation of 
the two saints in the works of Prof. R.P. Tripathi, 
Prof. Tara Chand, and Prof. Muhammad Habib, and 
pleaded for “a completely fresh evaluation” of the 
role of the two saints on the basis of a study of the 
relevant historical evidence and by studying them 
“in the context of their times”. While not desiring 
to assess their position as religious thinkers, Prof. 
Irfan Habib pointed out that “their glorification (as 
political leaders or thinkers) is only a part of the 
modern separatist tradition’. This paper, as also 
other path-breaking writings of his, were dismissed 
in Shakeel Tamanna’s pamphlet as follows: “If he 
(Habib) has made an unsuccessful attempt to study 
economic history, he has also made indecent and 
unscholarly attack on such Islamic stalwarts as Shah 
Waliullah (May God have mercy on him) and 
Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi (May God have mercy on 
him) and other Ulma and holy men of Islam”. Irfan- 
ullah Khan, the students’ union president, joined the 
ranks of the communalists on this issue also. Any 
critique of Prof. Nizami’s views on Sufism and other 
medieval philosophical trends was an attack on Islam, 
he said. 

The attack on Prof Habib has often descended to 
even lower, vulgar and obscure levels. In posters and 
graffiti on the campus walls, he has been attacked for 
his Marxism. Slogans such as ‘Death to Commu- 
nism’, Long live Islam’, ‘Irfan Habib Communist 
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Dog’, ‘Russian Agent Irfan Habib’, ‘Aligarh is not 
Poland’ dot the campus. 

The leaflet organised by Shakeel Tamanna and 
others pours personal calumny on Prof Habib: 
“Good food, good dress and debauchery are the 
characteristic features of his novel socialism” (Prof 
Habib is notorious among his friends, colleagues and 
students for his baggy pants, unkempt hair and 
spartan, almost puritanical food and other habits). 
The leaflet accused him of “living in a large house 
and travelling in a car”. 

The leaflet attacked the women members of the 
History Department as being of “loose morals” who 
were appointed by Prof Habib, “the same Raja Indra 
(a debauchee)” “for enticing young boys to join his 
own group”. 

The leaflet brought out on January 30 by Irfanullah 
Khan and other office bearers of the student’s union 
exhorted (fellow-student: “We are sure that when 
our brothers in Afghanistan are fighting against a big 
force, we will also be able to root out these forces 
from our sacred institution”. 


One may well ask what more proof is needed of the growing 
power that communal elements have begun to exercise in the 
AMU, and of the degeneration of the academic and intellec- 
tual life that is the result, than the fact that such appeals to 
unreason, obscurantism and communalism could be made by 
those who wanted to increase their popularity? 


A very sorry aspect of the AMU agitation against Prof. 
Habib has been the involvement of many senior teachers who 
have been active communalists or who have been using com- 
munalism to build their networks of power and patronage. 
For years now, and more particularly in the last five years, the 
obscurantist and communal elements, as also the corrupt 
cliques, have been getting entrenched at the AMU. As pointed 
out earlier, while the corrupt cliques saw the new Vice-Chan- 
cellor as a threat, they as well as the communalists were alarm- 
ed by fact that as Dean, Prof. Habib would sit on the selection 
committees of the Faculty of Social Sciences. It is therefore 
not surprising that none of these senior mentors of communal 
students has criticised the open appeals to communal passions 
discussed above, Instead, they have mobilised their entire net- 
work of patronage connections and communal linkages among 
teachers to praise the agitators and condemn Prof. Habib. 
There can hardly be any stronger validation of the criticism 
that Prof. Habib and other secular teachers have been making 
for years of the negative developments in the AMU. 


Tue physical phase of the agitation started with a dharna at 
the Vice-Chancellor’s lodge on January 18 and a strike on 
January 23. Simultaneously, pressure began to be exercised in 
the name of Muslim interests through such bodies as the AMU 
Action Committee, Jamaat-e-Islam, Majlis-e-Mushawarat and 
communal-minded teachers to give concessions to the agita- 
tors. The Vice-Chancellor and the administration began to 
reel under the pressure as they had done earlier during Decem- 
ber and early January, Instead of taking action against those 
students and ‘outsiders’ who were misbehaving with teachers, 
including two Deans, the authorities tried to placate the 
students by circulating a letter from the Press Relations Officers 
to the Indian Express in which the fact of the December 10 
attack on Prof. Habib was denied, thus virtually calling hima 
liar. This letter was withdrawn by the VC and was never sent 
to the Express, being replaced by another letter. But serious 
damage had been done. Many on the campus believe that the 
anti-Habib agitation was not getting off the ground for lack of 
student support; it was this letter that changed the Situation 
drastically, as many uninvolved students now began to believe 
the hard-core agitators, 


To further appease the agitators, the Vice Chancellor and 
the District Magistrate gave an assuranée that Prof. Habib 
though a Dean, would not be allowed to attend the special 
convocation for the Nobel Laureate Abdus Salam. Prof. Habib 
had to stay away from the convocation. 
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On January 25, an indefinite gherao of the Vice-Chancellor 
began. The authorities again tried to placate the students. The 
VC humiliated Prof, Habib, a Dean, by asking him to explain 
his Express interview “within an hour of receipt of the letter”. 
A senior teacher, one of the back-stage mentors of the agitation 
leaders, at the same time passed on this information to the 
students on gherao. 

On January 26, the authorities called a special meeting of the 
Executive Council of the University at a half-hour’s notice., The 
meeting was called and held in violation of the University rules, 
regulations and procedures as also of all norms of university 
functioning The regulations are clear on the question. A 
special meeting of the EC must be called by giving due notice of 
time, be accompanied by an agenda paper, and be called by the 
Registrar. None of these conditions was observed. Moreover, 
because of the short notice, it was not possible for any of the 
external members to attend the meeting. The meeting was 
moreover held at the VC's residence which was under gherao 
and Prof. Habib, a Dean and a member, was not permitted 
entry. It was a fantastic meeting. Its decisions were taken 
under the coercion of a gherao Other similar academic bodies 
and individuals such as Deans and Vice-Chancellors have 
invariably refused to take decisions under duress or coercion. 
Or when they have been compelled to do so, they bave 
declared such decision invalid immediately afterwards. 

In any case, even the clearly illegal resolution passed by the 
EC only authorised the VC to get an enquiry made ‘into the 
report published in the Indian Express.” It did not mention 
Prof. Habib; nor did it talk of an enquiry into his actions. At 
that time, all concerned understood it to be a fact-finding 
enquiry. In no case was it meant to be a preliminary or depart- 
mental enquiry. It was also understood at the EC meeting that 
a fact-finding enquiry into the Express interview would be 
accompanied by an enquiry into the happenings of December 
1980-January 1981. Any real enquiry must ask the questions: 
Who were involved in the acts of violence? Who were encourag- 
ing administrative laxity and violation of rules? How was the 
post-January 13 agitation got up? Who were behind the 
inflammatory communal campaign? The EC also made it clear 
that the offer of a fact finding enquiry would lapse if the 
gherao of the VC was not lifted. 

The student agitators and their teacher-mentors were however 
not satisfied They rejected the EC resolution and continued 
the gherao. Passions were now sought to be raised to fever- 
pitch. The criminal elements w tked hard to create a violent 
confrontation, hoping to frighten and brow-beat the Vice- 
Chancellor, hoping that his nerves would not stand up to the 
ordeal of a prolonged and noisy gherao. Even though the VC 
had been following a weak-kneed policy, he was not a person 
who would kunckle under such tactics. Possessing immense 
personal courage and realising that giving way at this stage 
under the duress of a gherao would jeopardise all chances of 
future reform, he refused to surrender. Backed by an experi- 
enced District Magistrate, who possessed grit and intelligence, 
and could see the inherent problems of the breakdown of 
law and order and even of communal tension in the sensitive 
city of Aligarh when criminal elements were involved and were 
egging on the misguided students, the Vice Chancellor closed 
the University sine die, asked the students to leave the hostels, 
and evicted the unwilling ones with the help of 30 companies 
of police. At the same time, the District Magistrate arrested 
213 students,,ordered the arrest of a few others under the 
National Security Act, and declared Manzar Safi, ‘an identified 
criminal,’ as a ‘proclaimed offender’. 

In a rare case of unanimity, the editorial writers in the 
national press, including most of the prominent Urdu dailies, 
gave full support to the Vice-Chancellor’s action. They were 
able to perceive and project correctly the basic issue of aca- 
demic integrity and university functioning involved in the 
vicious attack on one of the tallest of India’s intellectuals who 
had by his courageous and principled stand heightened the 
self-respect and pride of the entire Indian intelligentsia. The 
editorial writers were also able to discern the communal beast 
lurking behind the harmless-looking concern for ‘the honour of 
the alma mater’. i 

No less quick and unanimous was the reaction of the aca- 
demic profession. Almost all over the country, teachers could 
see that the future of their own institutions was also involved 
as also that of the development of the spirit of scientific 
enquiry on the campuses and of secularism in Indian body 
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Benn the scenes, however, other more narrow-minded aud 
short-sighted persons, whose sights do not go beyond by- 
elections and their own selfish leadership positions, and com- 
munalists, who saw in the events a danger to their steadily 
growing hold over the AMU, were active, They lobbied and 
pressurised the UP and Central Government leaders and MPs 
of all parties. And they, especially the members of the AMU 
Action Committee, also set up their camp at Aligarh. The 
Vice-Chancellor, a God-fearing and devout person, was 
brought under terrific pressure in the name of the millat or 
community. ` 

The Vice-Chancellor failed to fully stand up to these pres- 
sures. He now changed track and committed what can only be 
described as a series of improprieties. Firstly, claiming to act 
on the EC resolution of January 26, he issued a charge-sheet 
to Prof. Habib on February 14. As we have seen earlier, 
neither that meeting of the EC was legally convened or conduc- 
ted nor did it pass any such resolution. Secondly, he asked the 
same person to hold the preliminary enquiry, leading to the 
preparation of the charge-sheet, and then to conduct the 
departmental enquiry on the basis of that charge-sheet. This is 
an unheard-of procedure. 

Thirdly, he asked ex-Justice Khalil Ahmad to conduct first 
the preliminary and then the departmental euquiry. It is almost 
an axiom in India, which has become a land of enquiries, that 
the enquiry officer must be disinterested, non-partisan and 
non-biased towards either side. That is why usually High 
Court or Supreme Court judges’ services are requisitioned for 
the purpose But Khalil Ahmad, though a retired High Court 
judge, did not meet the bill at all. He was already committed 
to a strong position on the issues involved. He is a prominent 
member of the AMU Action Committee which has been agita- 
ting for several years for the declaration of the AMU asa 
minority institution under Article 30 of the Constitution. Prof. 
Habib has teen, also for several years, opposing this demand 
on the ground that it would destroy the academic standards 
and independence of the University, harm the long-term 
interests of Muslims, and promote both Hindu and Muslim 
communalism, His opposition to this demand has been 
advanced by many of the agitators as a ground for demanding 
his dismissal. 

The AMU Action Committee has been otherwise al-o raising 
communal and semi-communal demands such as restricting the 
appointment of non-Muslims through legislation. Prof Habib 
has been in the forefront of opposition to such demands and 
in the struggle against both Hindu and Muslim communalism 
in the country as a whole as also at the AMU. it is also im- 
portant to note that Jamaat-e-Islami, one of the major com. 
munal organisations in the country, is a constituent of the 
AMU Action Committee. 

According to the February 10 dak edition of the Qaumi 
Awaz, the urdu sister daily of Nationci Herald from Lucknow, 
Khalil Ahmed participated in and was a top-billed speaker 
at a public meeting organised by the AMU Action Committee 
on February 7 and 8. The meeting denounced Prof. Habib's 
conduct and demanded vigorous action against him. Jamaat-e- 
Islami’s organ, the Dowat, in its issue of February 17, after 
congratulating the Vice-Chancellor for charge-sheeting Prof. 
Habib, assured its readers that “since Justice Khalil is an active 
member of the University Action Committee, which is striving 
for its minority character, he is capable of giving a decision 
against Professor Habib”. In fact, the Dawoet of February 1 
and, according to the Indian Express, the Jung of Pakistan of 
February 3 bad already predicted the appointment of Khalil 
as the enquiry officer. 

Khalil Ahmad came to Aligarh for two days on February 12, 
He presumably conducted the preliminary enquiry at the time 
and helped to frame the charge-sheet against Prof. Habib. But 
it was a strange enquiry by a judge during which Prof Habib 
was not given any opportunity to present his point of view or an 
explanation. In fact, he was kept ignorant of the entire pro- 
ceedings, including as to when Ahmad was appointed! 

The change of track by the Vice-Chancellor was accom- 
panied by the unwilling District Magistrate being compelled to 
unconditionally release all students including those he had 
declared to be criminals, The two events came to be criticised 
on a wide scalein the press and elsewhere, The press, the 
academics and intellectuals all over the country bave demanded 
an end to the harrassment of Prof. Habib and the institution of 
an enquiry by the Vice-Chancellor into the agitation against 
him and the forces behind it. 


1? 


tn the entire Aligarh happenings, apart from the problems of 
discipline and integrity in the university processes and the fate 
of a brave and brilliant teacher and scholar, several other basic 
issues are involved. 

Above all is the question of communalism. Communal forces 
have been growing in the AMU at various levels, including at 
the level of the faculty, during the last decade or so. Agitations 
against several secular teachers have been organised and 
several have been forced to quit. One of the well-known cases 
is that of Prof. Rais Ahmad in 1972. Agitation against Prof. 
Habib also gathered steam only when the communal elements 
saw an opportunity to weed out a secular and leftist teacher 
who was actively engaged in opposing communalism both at a 
general political-ideological plane and more specifically in the 
interpretation of history. Jamaat-e-Islami has made deep in- 
roads among students and teachers. The AMU has become a 
major ‘catch’ to be fought for by the communailists. 

If the AMU becomes a fortress of Muslim communalism, 
can there be any doubt that Hindu communalism will use this 
fact for its own growth? In fact, for that reason, Hindu com- 
munalists have been fully cooperating with the Jamaat and 
other communal groups at the AMU for many years now. It is 
a well-known fact of modern Indian history that the two com- 
munalisms do not negate each other but feed and sustain each 
other. 

The secular opinion has to take the communal implications 
of Aligarh happenings more seriously than they have done so 
far. The social timber in India is in any case quite inflam- 
mable. A spark can light a virulent fire. The recent backward- 
forward strife in Bihar, the Marathawade caste riots, the 
violent Gujarat struggle around reservations, the communal 
tiots at Aligarh and Jamshedpur, and the Moradabad massacre 
show that given an emotional issue anything can happen any- 
time anywhere. Communalisation of the AMU would be offer- 
ing a major hostage to Hindu communalism which it could 
utilise at the needed moment. 

A few other important points need to be brought out in this 
context. Firstly, Indian people can pay a heavy price for neg- 
lecting to fight communalism of all varieties. Struggle against 
communalism has to be directed against all communalism — 
Hindu, Muslim, Sikh or Christian. There has been a tendency 
for many years to ignore the growth of Muslim communalism, 
Even the Left parties, whose record of struggle against Hindu 
communalism is none too poor, have neglected to wage at 
least a similar fight against Muslim communalism. The other 
secular parties such as the Congress, united or its parts, the 
socialists and the Janata, have also tended to cater to Muslim 
communal opinion Now it is true that the main threat comes 
from Hindu communalism which alone can take a fascist form 
in India, But that does not mean that minority communalism 
is not also highly injurious both to the minorities concernd’and 
to Indian society as a whole. Moreover, far from successfully 
defending minority interests, minority communalism tends to 
feed and promote Hindu communalism. 

Secondly, AMU events show that the effort to checkmate 

Muslim communalism by promoting alternative centres of 
` Muslim opinion is counter-productive. By failing to oppose 
communal feelings among Muslims, thatis, the feeling that 
Muslims have separate communal interests as Muslims in 
the cultural, economic and political fields apart from opposi- 
tion to possible Hindu communal domination or discri- 
mination, ground is kept favourable for communalism; and 
the non-communal Muslim leaders tend to gradually veer 
towards semi-communal politics, They tend to become 
permanent ‘Muslim spoksmen’, They tend to acquire a vested 
interest in remaining ‘Muslim leaders’, The failure of many 
of these non-communal Muslim leaders to play a positive role 
in the Aligarh happenings or to oppose the communal notions 
embedded in the demand for the minority-character of the 
AMU reveal the inevitable pitfalls of their type of political 
mobilisation. In fact, it will be rather sad if Muslims come 
to be represented by Muslim leaders, different Hindu castes by 
their caste leaders, and so on. The process of national integ- 
ration and the welding of Indians into a single people or nation 
would not only get prolonged but might even be reversed. 
There is need to promote secular, socio-economic based politics 
among Muslims in India. Otherwise they would tend to get 
pushed more and more into a communal ghetto, : 

Thirdly, the objective basis for Muslim communalism, which 
explains why such a large number of students at Aligarh could 
be misled and even the secular elements among the student 
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leadership in the end went along with the communalists and 
criminals, is provided by the failure of the Indian people to 
fight successfully against the large-scale discrimination to which 
middle-class Muslim youth are subjected in employment in the 
Government, in schools and colleges, and in private business 
concerns, and to protect the Muslim masses and businessmen 
from attacks on their life and property during riots, etc. Urgent 
steps have therefore to be taken in these-respects, including 
exemplary and quick action against the participants in, as well 
as the organisers of, communal riots. 


One other point should be understood clearly, Because of the 
traditional backwardness of Muslim middle and upper classes 
in education — though this was not true of UP — which was 
reinforced after 1947, it may be considered necessary to provide 
Muslims with special facilities for higher education. But that 
is very different from transforming AMU into a haven for, and 
an institution for generating, Muslim communal ideology and 
ethos. Nor need the AMU be handed over to the leaders of the 
pill, that is communal leaders, in the name of Muslim 
control, 


The academic fall-out of the Aligarh happenings can also be 
disastrous, Even partial success of the agitation against Prof. 
Habib and continuation of the AMU Vice-Chancellor's recent 
policy of appeasement after his initial correct stand will 
embolden rowdyism and fascist-style populism among students. 
In recent years, there have been signs that academic freedom 
can be threatened not only by Government intervention but 
also by the working of parochial passions and prejudices, In 


.Tecent years, Prof. Ranade was forced to resign from the 


Marathwada University asa result of student agitation over 
describing Shivaji as a feudal chieftain; in Assam, two teachers 
of history were suspended in 1978 for arousing student anger 
for their expression of heretical views on 19th century Assam: 
in Tamil Nadu, Panjab and many other parts of India no 
critical or scientific scholarly treatment of certain ‘hallowed’ 
themes or persons is permitted. If ignorant prejudices and 
passions rule, secular and scientific elements will tend to be 
weeded out from universities and colleges, 


One of the major aspects of the present AMU happenings is 
their linkage to the question of declaring AMU as a minority 
institution. The AMU Act Amendment Bill was moved in 
Parliament in December 1980, Apart from conferring minority 
character on the AMU, the Bill attempts to reconstruct the 
powers and constitution of the University Court and EC in such 
a manner that control of the University would come to vest in 
the hands of communal and obscurantist elements. The secular 
political elements in the country —in both the ruling and 
Opposition parties — are opportunistically supporting the Bill 
(CPM being the only major exception), hoping to appease com- 
munal and obscurantist sentiments and thus win over Muslim 
votes from each other. They perhaps do not know of the storm 
they are helping to generate — or perhaps they hope to ride the 
storm. Many are unaware that they are helping dig the grave of 
secularism and democracy. Certam actions have an irreversible 
logic of their own, whatever the intentions of the original 
participants. The MAO college, the predecessor of the AMU, 
was created by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan with the best of inten- 
tions. The way it developed had unforeseen consequences, The 
Separate Electorates were accepted by Gokhale in 1909 and 
Tilak in 1916, The ultimate price paid was foreseen by neither, 
Without being an undue alarmist, one can say that the passage 
of the AMU Act Amendmen: Bill in its present form is likely 
to prove disastrous in the long run, A detailed discussion of 
this aspect will, however, have to be left over for another 
occasion.@® 





CORRIGENDUM — 








The DAVP advertisement on the third cover 
of Mainstream, February 7, 1981, of Depart- 
ment of Publications should read New Arrivals 
—December 1980 and not New Arrivals — 
November 1980, as was printed inadvertently. 
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Untold Story 
of 
Coal Costs 


J.G. KUMARAMANGALAM 
and 
R.C. SEKHAR 


T»: title of this paper perhaps calis for an apology 

to those erstwhile supporters of nationalisation of 
the coal, industry, who pow seem to indulge in carp- 
ing criticism and denigration of the nationalised sec- 
tor without an in-depth study of the problems faced 
by the industry. Many within the industry have been 
hoping -for some focal point, however small it may 
be, which would be both constructive and effective. 
For lack of this, a few individuals with commitment 
to nationalised industry have given up in disgust. 

The most visible and obvious barometer for ‘“‘pro- 
ductivity” in coal are its prices. The phenomenal 
increase after nationalisation can be explained but 
cannot be wished away. That is why we are choosing 
to title this paper as the “Untold Story of Coal 


. Costs”. 


Costs are’ only the resultant of human éndeavour 
and its effective use. To human behaviour would we 
therefore be addressing most of this paper. The facts 
of the story are not unknown. It is “untold” to the 
extent that the antithetical points of view are never 
juxtaposed in any analysis. The incompleteness of 
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public sector enterprise Eastern Coalfields Ltd and is 
now Director, Gramophone Company of India. This 
contribution was presented by the authors at the 
National Seminar on Production and Productivity in 
Coalmining Industry held in New Delhi (January 1981). 
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“truth? seen from a severely limited philosophy, 
ideology or point of view is not realised. 

Many individuals who were looking for some focal 
point and perhaps have resigned in disgust, neverthe- 
less had a firm beliefin the moral superiority of an 
egalitarian social order, where the means of produc- 
tion are with the people. Their despair and constant 
frustration arose as our country has not found the 
means of using this tool for social progress effectively. 

It is commonly held that productivity is the first 
victim of increased security of service and tenure. 
Unfortunately, this is the disease faced by the public 
sector vis-a-vis the private sector. However, we appre- 
ciate that a balance has to be achieved 10 ensure 
proper safeguards in respect of security without at the 
same time creating an illusion resulting in lower pro- 
ductivity. Our observation of the coal industry has 
been that whilst workmen have adequate security, 
senior personnel have a fear that their security is not 
sacrosanct, as their terms of service and career pros- 
pects depend on decisions taken by Government 
machinery irrespective of their merit. Magnifying the 
anomaly that whereas Government officials have the 
necessary security and career prospects, a feeling has 
arisen among the senior personnel that the same 
security is not available to them. 

A typical example which gives rise to this feeling 
of insecurity among senior personnel is a case where 
the personal interest of the Delhi officials and the 
company’s own interest were congruent. The crucial 
role played by the Delhi officials in deciding the 
tenure of senior executives need not be over-em- 
phasised, but in this particular case once the deal was 
through, the vigilance bombshell burst the wrong way. 
In this case, initially a lurid report was published in a 
yellow journal, followed by a two-year period of 
grilling for the official concerned, in the light of 
which his promotions were suspended, whilst Delhi 
high-ups dropped him with platitudinous sermons 
from the Rule Book. 

_ The degree of “insecurity” in the public sector 
must be experienced to.be understood. But the 
threats to security are hardly ever for reasons relevant 
to achievement and financial propriety. There is the 


‘rub — the threats arise out of struggles for power and 


for crucial persons, originate from the owners of the 
public sector. 

Here is a classic situation where we have a combi- 
nation of the worst features of the private sector and 
the Government. On the one hand, we have power 
and authority with the Government without responsi- 
bility and with full security. On the other, we have 
public sector employees who are on short-term 
tenure, with ali the responsibility for achievement 
and with all the formal powers circumscribed by in- 
formal (and in this case sinister) line of control from 
the Government. 

“Interference” through such informal but extremely 
powerful means could not only cover purchases, sales 
and distribution, but also promotion, recruitment, 
transfer, or labour and trade union relationships. 

The situation could be remedied only in one or two 
ways: 

(a) Reversion to the basically Government system 
of bureaucracy which seems to be operating reason- 
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ably satisfactorily in ordinance factories, post offices 
(and with some reservation even in the Railways). 
This approximates also to Japanese management and 
an idealised (but not necessarily authentic) version of 
ancient Indian society. 

(b) Leave the public sector alone. They could 
look after (and cope up with) their confrontations 
and decision-making processes. They should be an- 
swerable only for the final results in very broad 
terms. 

The second alternative needs a change of heart and 
of style not only of the Delhi Secretariat, the CBI 
and the Auditor-General, but also of several other 
segments of public power. This would cover the 
legislature and the Fourth Estate. It is appalling to 
see how in any discussions, even in the highest circles, 
the significance of this is lost in sterile debates on 
public accountability. Usually the bogey of public 
accountability is raised by those who have had no 
practical experience in renning any industry. We 
include among them even learned professors of man- 
agement who as experts are invited to join the boards 
of public sector organisations. 

As stated earlier, it is now the done thing to bring 
out scandals in coal. Irrespective of the private 
motive, most of them wear a facade of self-righteous- 
ness about it all. The paradox of human psychology 
is that by repeated bouts of hypocrisy, many start 
believing in the genuineness of the facade. 

Those in the private sector would realise what a 
difference it makes management styles to have to 
explain in detail to innumerable critics, asking ques- 
tions about every decision, big or small. One wished 
for a magic machine which could transmit messages 
quickly and faithfully from the questioned to the 
questioner. Unfortunately, human communication is 
very much slower and is a highly imperfect mechan- 
ism. One has to read the hilarious account of Bern- 
ard Shaw in his ‘Doctor’s Dilemma’—the efforts of a 
journalist to report on scientific discovery. 

The problem of the journalists would surely be 
shared by any person who looks for a “ a 
Membership of a legislature is no proof against the 
problems of communication. 

And yet it is these communications which mar the 
image of the public sector and which generate the 
“social environment” in which they operate. 

It is our thesis that the costs of the “peeping Tom” 
are more than the vulnerability of “privacy”. At any 
rate, a new code of conduct is called for. 

For the reasons explained above, there are delays 
in decisions and actions in the public sector. If these 
delays added to the quality of decision-making it 
might have been some compensation. But every case 
of delay is usually accompained by a spell of panic 
as there is the usual crisis due to the events overtak- 
ing the decision-makers. Speed comes at that stage, 
and inevitably there are additional costs on account 
of the speed. 

The need of the situation is to cultivate the style of 
hastening slowly. But this would need a modicum of 
stability in the organisation which only a wise polit- 
ical leadership can provide. This is necessary far 

. more in coal than, for example, in an organisation 
which does civil engineering contracts. Woe will be- 
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fall coal if this killing combination of ‘delay’ and 
‘speed’ should be the norm of the future. 

A glaring example of the damage caused by speed 
was the conclusion of the negotiations for the latest 
Wage Award taken in the fateful second half of the 
night which brings us onto the next part of this 
paper. 

The subject matter of wage levels, productivity and 
cost are so sensitive that any analysis of those evokes 
violent reactions. A senior person nearly lost his job 
more than a year before he actually left Coal as one 
of his computations, publicity pronounced, trod on 
raw areas of political trading of credit for success and 
blame for failure. He had mentioned that produc- 
tivity increases in the early years had saved the nation 
nearly Rs 100 crores per annum in the coal industry. 
The striking increases in productivity in the earlier 


. years after nationalisation, if it had been sustained, 


would have had similar dramatic impact on costs 
thereafter. It should be noted that the real product- 
ivity gains were much higher than would be seen from 
official records as a iarge number of workers actually 
working were not shown on rolls in the private sector 
days. This phenomenon of productivity increases 
and subsequent stalemate isa subject for study for 
sociologists who should come out of their ivory to- 
wers to do something socially useful. 

The stampeding for cash gains took the Govern- 
ment by storm and a settlement which would enhance 
the quality of life and impart abiding strength was 
given up hastily as the settlement was pushed too late 
to sustain an even tempo of discussions. In the crucial 
stages matters of great financial and personnel impor- 
tance were pushed into minutes snatched from various 
Ministers in between Parliamentary debates. The cost- 
benefit ratio both to management and labour should 
certainly have been recognised; for example, the loan 
scheme for house construction with a promise of a 
developed infra-structure in which the house could be 
built was an excellent idea and would have had much 
better cost-benefit ratio than the astronomical amount 
thrown away on the four-yearly Bharat Darshan for 
the workers. Let us remember that even in the Soviet 
system private dwellings are encouraged — call it 
petit-bourgeois mentality if you like. 

We now see the spectacle of a simultaneous growth 
of the cost of wages and the cost of discontentment. 
The tragic feature is that discontentment is not limi- 
ted to the working-class but has also spread among 
middle and senior management officers. Who then are 
left to carry the awesome burden of coal? 

The most devastating evidence of the cost of dis- 
content is the fact that in spite of pious declarations 
for avoidance of Sunday work made in the fateful 
night in the Labour Minister's house which decided 
the enhancement of the overtime rates, the coal com- 
panies continue to have massive Sunday work with 
coal costing anything up to Rs 225 per ton at the 
pithead. 

The halt of this total alienation of everyone is one 
of the crucial points for productivity in future. 
Achievement of this can come only with the common 
consent of trade unions and management. It is need- 
less to add that the initiative can come from a bold 
political leadership. 
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On the day of nationalisation we got an urgent and 
pressing request for an interview from one of the 
tycoons of the coal industry. He told us that he had 
one advice to the nationalised coal industry. Do not 
over-invest. He and those of his kind had, in fact, a 
sneering contempt even for the “angrezi” companies 
where assets were “wasted”. Apart from managerial 
and technical skills, the degree of supervision and, 
therefore, availability of information at the micro- 
level are far more important than is perceived by the 
makers and unmakers of the coal industry today. 

It is therefore a pity that a scheme for computeri- 
sing asset information and skilful use of it for maxi- 
mising their utility is never attempted. Coal has to 
unshackle itself from the concept of the information 
and monitoring systems germane to integrated large- 
size “projects” and hide-bound systems of asset con- 
trol. It has to develop a dynamic but intimate 
information system which a computer alone can give. 
The strategy should be optimum development and 
not containing project costs. If this 1s done, the run- 
ning irritation between the “public”? which questions 
the industry for swallowing the investment and the 
managers of the industry would be lessened. 

The early years of nationalisation saw a rapid 
improvement of production and productivity in the 
manner of the first dose of food which revives a star- 
ving person. But when food becomes Jess scarce, its 
maximum utilisation needs more careful management. 

Will trade union representatives give a helping 
hand to the management in this and in the ultimate 
analysis help themselves? 

One of the least fruitful and most attempted re- 
medies in coal is the experimentation with size and 
form of the managerial super-structure. Discussion on 
the size of the technological production units has a 
meaning. It is connected with the 
intimate process of direct supervi- 
sion and physical features of 
costs. Above this level it is a 
matter of logistics of supplies, 
technological planning, distribu- 
tion and money management 
which can be organised well or 
ill irrespective of the “legal 
organisational entity”. 

A shrewd observer of the de- 
bate would not have failed to note 
that the discussions are entirely 
governed by power struggles at the 
top and the petty career ambi- 
tions of senior officers. Will some- 
one stop all this nonsense? 

The classic condemnation of the 
private sector’s operation in coal 
was that the “profit motive” des- 
troyed the mines. The economics 
of conservation would simply 
mean that if ten per cent extra 
cost had been incurred by the 
“private sector” twenty years ago, 
we could perhaps have had coking 
coal at 200 per cent less cost today. 

It is, however, not admit- 
ted that in the behavioural 
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Did you receive a Degree Holders and Technical Personnel 
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If you have received one but could not return it to the 
Census Enumerator, please fill it up and post it now. 


No postage stamp is needed to mail it. 
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compulsions of today, production and productivity 
could very easily replace the profit motive of the 
private sector for jeopardising conservation. The 
vulnerability of the ‘‘socialist model” in the Soviet 
Union in regard to costs to the future generation are 
well-known. 

It is precisely because of the peculiar fcature of 
the coal-mining industry that the industry needs matu- 
rity of understanding, which mere adventurers and 
sensationalists cannot provide. 

We should end the paper with an effort to show 
the economics of “‘no coal”. Statisticians and econo- 
mists have estimated that for every one per cent 
increase in the price of coal the industrial price index 
will go up by 0.07 per cent. It is less often mentioned 
that for every per cent shortage to industry similarly 
the consumer index could go up by 0.35 per cent, 
that is seven times more. These estimates are approx- 
imate as they are not supported by a fully developed 
input/output model. 

This crucial point has to be borne in mind in 
deciding: (a) Investments ia coal itself. (b) Invest- 
ments in infra-structure for coal transport. (c) Effi- 
ciency efforts in coal transport. (d) Priorities for 
special allocation of scarce resources, in power, trans- 
port and cement. (e) Policy for stockpiling ccal at 
consumer end. 

These varied aspects of industry should help to 
convey the basic message. Coal cannot succeed if it 
is entirely based on scheme of : monetary rewards, 
threats and sensationalism. It needs an element of 
compassion and a totally dedicated attitude of self- 
sacrifice. It is not a paradox that this conclusion 
should be addressed in a trade union meeting. Let us 
not forget that the father of the Indian trade union 
movement was Mahatma Gandhi. D 
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Islamic Economics: 
A Close 

Look 

at 

Bani Sadr’s 


Theory 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


TH Islamic world is passing through great turmoil. 
The process of change set in motion by the oil 
revolution in the post-1973 period has had tremendous 
repercussions in as much as it generated new forces 
that began to disturb the old social order. Many 
Muslim countries were, and some of them continue 
to be, under the sway of monarchy or autocratic rule 
although it is contrary to the spirit of Islam. Never- 
theless — and what is surprising is that it has ceased 
tobe shocking to most of us — monarchies and aut- 
ocratic rulers, since the medieval ages, have become 
part of Islamic society. Today even military dictators 
have the audacity to declare themselves heads of 
Islamic states without any compunction and are 
accepted as such. What is happening today in the 
Islamic world needs to be seriously analysed in the 
light of structural changes occurring in the socio- 
economic set-up of most of the Muslim countries. 
The turmoil in Iran which ultimately resulted in the 
overthrow of the Shah is, both sociologically and 
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politically, of great significance for more reasons than 
one. The upheaval in Iran has to be understood in the 
light of socio-economic forces generated as a result 
of the oil boom. The maldistribution of oil income 
(which more than quadrupled in’ the ‘last few years) 
accentuated income differentials between various 
sections of Iranian society, aggravating the class 
conflict. However, the peasantry and the urban petit- 
bourgeoisie being under the influence of religion (in 
Third World countries socio-economic transformation 
or technological changes are known to produce acute 
tension which, more often than not, assumes casteist, 
religious or racial form), the process of change in 
Iran upset the traditional social balance, uprooting 
many people from their traditional occupations. 

The strong resentment against the forces of change 
(the direction of change need not always be as per 
our desire and this was certainly the case in Iran) 
assumed a religious form and was successfully led by 
a number of Ayatollahs who are’ considered to be 
Shiah religious functionaries of the highest order. 
Their chief, Ayatollah Khomeini, was credited with 
having led the ‘Islamic revolution’ in Iran. It can 
hardly be denied that the peasantry and urban petit- 
bourgeoisie elements showed much religious fervour. 
Western observers were completely baffled by the rise 
of what the western media have described as militant 
Islam. I have tried to analyse this unprecedented 
religious militancy in my forthcoming book The 
Islamic State. 

It was quite natural that a number of theoretical 
works should be written to present and project the 
new concept of Islamic revolution. A revolution, in 
order to be meaningful is preceeded by a compre- 
hensive theory. When the political struggle against 
the Shah was in full swing in Iran, a number of 
theoretical works by both Leftists and Islamic revolu- 
tionaries were published. Dr. Ali Shariati and Bani 
Sadr are eminent Islamic revolutionaries who have 
attempted to propound a self-consistent theory of 
Islamic revolution by re-interpreting the teachings of 
the Koran, the Prophet’s sunna and Ali’s pronounce- 
ments. Needless to say, both of them derive their 
Islamic weltanschhaung from Shia Islam, although, it 
must be admitted, they do so without displaying 
undue sectarian zeal. In fact, their catholicity is 
remarkable, judged from the point of view of 
orthodox Shia Islam. In this article, we will be 
discussing some aspects of Bani Sadr’s views on Isla- 
mic economics propounded by him in his book 
Iqtisa-I-Tawhidi, This book, it appears, was publish- 
ed by the underground press when the struggle against 
the Shah was going on in Iran. y 

Bani Sadr has acquired modern education and 
specialises in economics. He propounds a theory, of 
Islamic economics in his book and it must be said 
that his interpretation of Islamic teachings as regards 
the economic aspects of society are far more revolu- 
tionary and consequently different from the views 
held by both the Sunni and Shi’a ulama in the Middle 
Ages. Bani Sadr, it must also be said to his credit, 
has studied some of the well-known Marxist works 
and is thus not, unlike many Islamicists, ignorant 
about this great revolutionary ideology of our era. 
What is more important to note is that though he is 
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critical of Comiiunism in certain fespects, he does 
not, unlike ulama and other Right-wing Muslim 
intellectuals, attack it outright. It should also not be 
surprising that Bani Sadr interprets many of the 
Koranic verses quite differently. It could thus be said 
that Bani Sadr belongs to that new generation of Mus- 
lim intellectuals which sincerely wants to rid Islam 
of its medieval accretions and project it as a revolu- 
tionary religious ideology which, above anything else, 
is committed to creating a just and egalitarian 
society. 

Bani Sadr, in keeping with his revolutionary vicw 
of Islam, feels that in Islam the right to property is 
not absolute. He distinguishes again and again 
between ownership based on force (malkiyat-i-zor) 
and ownership based on work (malkiyat-i-khususi). 
Islam, he makes it repeatedly clear, does not approve 
of ownership based on force but permits, subject to 
certain conditions, ownership based on work. Bani 
Sadr holds that ownership in a capitalist society 
(jami’i sarmayadavi) is based on force and is there- 
fore un-Islamic.’ He maintains that in such a society 
(capitalist society) there is nothing like malkiyat-i- 
Khususi but, on the contrary, everyone holds property 
in direct proportion to the force exercised by him. If 
one loses this force, he loses his property also.2 Bani 
Sadr somehow is averse to using Marxist terminology 
but his concept of malkiyat-i-zor’ is nothing but a 
rehash of Marx’s concept of expropriation by and 
dictatorship of the propertied classes over the toiling 
classes. 

Bani Sadr characterises a society on the basis of 
the type of property relations prevalent therein. A 
society which permits only malkiyat-i-khusisi is jami’i 
tawhidi (a society in keeping with Islamic teachings) 
and a society which permits malkiyat-i-zor is called 
jamii shirk (un-Islamic society which is condemned 
by Islam). In a way these societies can be easily 
characterised as analogous to class and classless 
societies of Marx’s concept. According to Bani Sadr, 
throughout the chequered course of history, jar’? 
shirk has assumed different forms. In such a society 
man has never been really free and has remained 
alienated from himself, as in such a society he is 
denied opportunity to develop himself fully. It is not 
clear whether Bani Sadr considers all medieval and 
modern Muslim societies too as jami’i shirk as in 
these societies (except perhaps for a brief period at 
the outset) property relations based on force (malki- 
yat-izor) has been the rule rather than the exception. 
They may have been Islamic in name but basically 
` they have been characterised by exploitative relation- 
ship between man and man. However, Bani Sadr 
does not enlighten us on this important issue. 

There is yet another category of ownership which 
has been approved by Islam according to Bani Sadr. 
He calls it malkiyat-i--umitmi (what we call today 
national property or people’s property). He cautions 
us that this property should not be treated as state 
capitalism but in the sense of being collective property 
which would be shared by all including non-Muslims. 
In other words, it is nothing but nationalised property. 
Thus, as opposed to the ulama, Bani Sadr maintains 
that nationalisation is not only approved by Islam, 
but it is desirable, Although Islam approves of malki- 
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yat-i-khusvst and malkiyat-i-umiimi, nevertheless, it 
does not accept even in these two cases right to abso- 
lute ownership. Man, in other words, does not have 
absolute right to property which has been produced 
by his labour, as ultimate right or absolute right vests 
with God alone. Similarly even a nation or people do 
not have absolute right over the collective property 
as that right vests with Allah. 

Imam (in Shi’a theology Imam is the representative 
of God and the Prophet), who is the leader of Jam: i 
Tawhidi, is also not absolute in his powers and, accor- 
ding to Khomeini, Bani Sadr informs us, Imams’ 
powers are conditional (contrast this with the Bohra 
Da’i’s claim to possess absolute authority in all 
matters religious as well as secular). In this respect 
there is. difference — although not of a fundamental 
nature in my opinion — between the society of 
Marx’s concept and jami’i tawhidi as conceived by 
Bani Sadr, National property belongs, in an absolute 
sense, to the people and not to any other agency. 
Similarly, it is labour which produces value (we are 
referring here to use-value) and, according to Marx, 
it is the creator of this value who rightfully owns it. 
However, this difference, according to me, as far as 
I have understood Bani Sadr’s formulations, is more 
of a technical nature, since Marxism uses scientific 
and secular technology the theoretician of Islam uses 
spritual and theological terminology. But the ulti- 
mate goal — a just, egalitarian and exploitationless 
society conducive to human freedom and spiritual 
development — does not seem to be very much 
different. 

Bani Sadr makes it very clear that the real aim of 
an Islamic society is to liberate man (azād sakhtuni 
insan) and this can be done only in a society wherein 
property is based not on zor (force) but on kar 
(labour, work) 4 Marx too desires to see man liberat- 
ed from economic bondage (be it slavery, serfdom or 
wage slavery of a capitalist society), so that true 
relationship could be established between man and 
man and the individual may cease to suffer from a 
biting sense of alienation. Only such a liberated man 
can achieve proper self development and use his 
creative talent for enriching human culture and civili- 
sation. Thus Herbert Marcuse, a dissident Marxist 


and an American philosopher of the New Left, says 


in his essay on liberation: “A universe of human 
relationships no longer mediated by the market, no 
longer based on competitive exploitation or terror, 
demands a sensitivity freed from the repressive satis- 
fations of the unfree societies; a sensitivity receptive 
to forms and modes of reality which thus far have 
been projected only by the aesthetic imagination. “5 
Marx and Marxists of course emphasise the secular 
aspects and consider the human agency, as against the 
divine one in the case of Islam, as the supreme creator 
of values and goals. Whether divine or human in 
origin, both Islamic as well as Marxist concepts of 
society are teleological. Bani Sadr rightly maintains, 
on the basis of his Islamic vision, that in a society 
freed from property relationship based on force and 
instead recognising legitimacy of ownership based on 
labour and work alone, tagwa (fear of God, piety) 
would prevail and man would be devoted to building 
a society based on divine purpose. Divine purpose 
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has of course been revealed to the Prophet and is 
embodied in the Koran. Subtleties and nuances apart, 
, both Islamic revolutionaries and Marxists agree on 
the fundamental question of freeing man from econo- 
mic exploitation perpetrated by the capitalist 
system. : 

It is regrettable that Bani Sadr, although he is quite 
well-informed, mixes up theoretical aspects with 
practice of Communism in a. certain country and 
under certain historical circumstances and holds it as 
a criterion for judging Marxism. He’ says that in 
Islam there is no concept of absolute ownership either 
individual or collective as absolute ownership vests 
only with God. But, according to him, under Com- 
munism, Brezhnev, as a leader of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, is the master of life and death of the 
people of the Soviet Union. Now it would be unfair 
to compare Islamic theory with the practice of Com- 
munism. Theory ought to be compared with theory 
only. A student of Islamic history knows as well as 
does Bani Sadr that during the Umayyad and Abba- 
sid periods the ruling caliphs perpetrated all sorts of 
immoral and un-Islamic acts in the name of Islam 
but no one can blame Islam and its moral vision for 
what the Umayyads and Abbasids did. 

One may totally disagree with Marx’s views on the 
existence of God or some other aspects of religion, 
but it would be unfair to maintain that Marx cared 
for no human norms or that he completely discarded 
ethical behaviour in order to achieve some ends. Even 
the concept of dictatorship of the proletariat — Bani 
Sadr does not mention it in his book — propounded 
by Marx does not imply giving arbitrary powers to 
the party leaders. The dictatorship of the proleta- 
riat, so far as marxist theory is concerned, means 
nothing more than organising the weak and the ex- 
ploited to overthrow the domination of the powerful 
exploiters. Islam does not rule out use of force to end 
exploitation and injustice by the strong and the 
wealthy. However, as the history of Islam itself proves, 
moral or ethical vision is one thing and its practical 
expression depending on concrete historical conditions 
is something else. Marxism in practice could be as 
good or bad as any religious ideology, be it Chris- 
tianity, Buddhism or Islam. Vested interests could 
develop around any system depending on the histori- 
cal situation. 

The ulama, throughout Islamic history, have 
maintained that the right to property in Islam is 
sacred and inviolable. What is worse, the concept 
of property was treated by them as an abstraction 
without distinguishing between property in the form 
of means of production which is used for expoiting 
the labour of others and personal property meant for 
direct consumption. Bani Sadar in this respect 
differs fundamentally from other ulama and does not 
treat the right to property as absolute, much less as 
sacred and inviolable. Not only this, according to 
Bani Sadr, in malkiyat-i-umumi (national property) 
even non-Muslims are equal partners and ought not 
to be discriminated against. Says Bani Sadr : “Differ- 
ent reports make‘it clear that in this respect (that 
is use of national properties), non-Muslims are on 
the some footing as the Muslims and they can enjoy 
all the bounties of God and they cannot be discrim- 
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inated against”.” 

Bani Sadr, as pointed out earlier, belongs to the 
new generation’ of Muslim intellectuals who wish to 
see Islam as an effective instrument of achieving a 
just and equitable social order in an industrial era. 
He is fully aware of the appeal of secular ideologies 
like Marxism and hence feels it necessary to reinter- 
pret Islam in such a way as to ensure socio-economic 
justice. Mere emphasis on rituals like prayer, 
fasting, etc. (though the same may be treated as 
essential) cannot appeal to the modern generations 
which are impatient to realise an egalitarian and just 
social order. Bani Sadr, therefore, goes so far as to 
reject class structure as un-Islamic. He says that the 
Islamic system cannot conform to the class system 
(whatever be its form) and what is important to note is 
that Islam rules out as illegitimate all form of exploit- 
ation and use of force to appropriate what has been 
created by others. However, Sadr is well aware that 
throughout the course of history the exploiters strove 
to deviate from the true Islamic path and tried to 
conform to the ways of the rulers.8 Throughout the 
book Bani Sadr, unlike the upholders of the revival- 
ist trend, tries to give utmost prominence to the 
elements of economic justice in Islam. The revivalists, 
on the other hand, play down the concept of economic 
justice and, instead, emphasise ‘ibddaz (prayer rituals) 
and ugibat (penal measures for committing certain 
crimes like theft, adultery, etc.) 

Going a step further, Bani Sadr makes it cleat that 
it is not enough—as far as economic justice is con- 
cerned—to say that the foundation of property is 
work (paya-i-malkiyat kar ast) unless conditions are 
created to ensure that everyone gets equal opportu- 
nity to actualise his potential and, temporally 
speaking, it should be so.for the coming generations 
too (that is, exhaustible natural resources ought not 
to be wasted by the present generation as it is likely to 
happen with oil wealth if its production and sale is 
not carefully controlled). The meaning of God’s 
ownership of resources is that they must be justly 
distributed among all (including future generations) 
so that they are utilised according to the capacity to 
work. In this way, Bani Sadr comes very close to 
the Marxist concept of work and. alienation—man 
can get rid of self-alienation and can go back to the 
system of collective ownership where in God’s owner- 
ship means ownership for the benefit of all. But he 
rightly warns us that this does not mean going back 
to the primitive economic system; it only means adopt- 
ing the natural form of collective ownership for the 
benefit of all.9 Thus it implies that Bani Sadr is not 
opposing modern technology though, at times, some 
of his statements tend to create such an impression. 

Itis also interesting to note that Bani Sadr inter- 
prets various verses of the Koran in a way that would 
strengthen his understanding of Islamic teachings. 
According to him kufr (unbelief) means obstructing 
the creation of jami’ i tawhidi (a just society) and 
any one who seeks to dominate and oppress the week 
(establishing a socio-economic system based on 
malkiyat-i-zor) is kafir, whatever his verbal profes- 
sions of faith, Bani Sadr quotes the following 
Koranic verse: “It is He who has made you His 
vice-regent on earth. Whoever shall disbelieve 
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(kafara), on him be his unbelief: and their unbelief 
shall only gain the unbelievers greater indignation in 
the sight of their Lord; and their unbelief shall only 
increase the perdition of the unbelievers.” Explain- 
ing the verse, Bani Sadr says that it is evident from 
it that the earth belongs to man (in the above verse 
God is addressing mankind and not a particular 
religious or racial group) and man cannot be God’s 
vice-regent effectively ifthe earth does not belong 
_ to men collectively during all periods. Ifthe earth 
is to remain permanently under the control of man- 
kind collectively, how can a few strong and powerful 
persons (zormandan) be allowed to dominate it? 
Such an act is kufr. Beginning of kufr is the begin- 
ning of domination by the strong of the weak. The 
strong have thus converted this earth into a hell.20 

Thus we see that Bani Sadr gives quite an unor- 
thodox interpretation of the Koranic concept ` kufr 
which is more meaningful in the socio-economic 
context of today, especially as it cuts across the con- 
ventional religious divide. According to this concept, 
those who hoard, monopolise means of production, 
exploit fellow human beirigs and use force to main- 
tain their domination are kafirs. According to this 
definition a person would be bracketed with kafirs 
despite his formal professions of faith in Islam if he 
continues to exploit fellow human beings and hoards 
wealth by using force. Thisis so as it amounts to 
serious violation of the Islamic concept of social 
justice. 


It is repeatedly emphasised in the ‘book, and rightly: 


so, that socioeconomic justice is the foundamental 
principle of Islam (would the ulama ever heed this?) 
and, therefore, he condemns all forms of economic 
exploitation, be it feudal or capitalistic. Thus about 
begār (gratis labour) which has been one of the forms 
of exploitation in feudal society (Muslim zamindars 
practised it throughout the medieval period without 
protest from the ulama), Bani Sadr says: “Begar is 
prohibited in Islam in every form. The Prophet 
says three persons would be my enemies on the day 
of resurrection: one who promises and then violates 
it, one who sells a free man and makes his living 
from it, and one who employs a person to do work, 
takes sufficient work from him and does not pay him 
his wages’’.44 i 

As for interest, Bani Sadr says it bas political as 
well as economic implications. In the history of Iran, 
interest (riba) has not only been an instrument of 
economic exploitation but also of political domina- 
tion. The ruling classes (sahib-i-quadratan) have used 
usurious loans to keep the poor peasants in bondage 
for generations, their liability ever increasing .and 
reaching sky-high on account of riba until it led to a 
peasant insurrection for waiving of the debt, and 
again the cycle begins. Debt and interest have re- 
mained part of the history of all countries and it has 
been and is the principal source of exploitation and 
domination. Itis for this reason, Bani Sadr says, 
that Islam has prohibited interest in all its forms.22 He 
further says interest has been one of the most impor- 
tant instruments of concentration and multiplication 
of wealth and hence its prohibition in Islam.!3 Bani 
Sadr rightly condemns usury but does not thoroughly 
examine the implications of banning both commer- 
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cial interest and usury. Commercial and banking 
interest plays a vital role in modern industrial econo- 
my. It is often used to control money supply (thus 
increasing or decreasing the degree of inflation) as 
marginal increase or decrease in the interest rate 
can make a great deal of difference in monetary 
economy. But Bani Sadr does not enlighten us on 
this score and simply makes a sweepirg statement 
that interest is forbidden in Islam in all its forms. I 
think it is rather an over-simplification of a highly 
complex issue. 

It is also important to note that Bani Sadr, unlike 
other ulama, does not lay emphasis primarily on 
obeying and surrendering to the authorities (uil amr) 
but on holding them responsible for ensuring social 
justice and fulfilling economic objectives laid down 
by Islam. He states emphatically that Islam does not 
grant absolute authority even to Imam m’asum (Imam 
who is considered infallible). Giving such absolute 
authority to the imam is contrary to the spirit of 
Islam. Imam has to help create a society free from 
exploitation and economic injustices. It is the calling 
of his office and he must fulfil it.15 

Bani Sadr, like Marx, raises some fundamental 
ethical questions as regards participation of man in 
the process of production. He maintains that it is 
un-Islamic to make man a mere instrument of pro- 
duction. It is not enough to pay him wages; it is 
also demanded by Islam, maintains Bani Sadr, that he 
may not be deprived of his humanity and he should 
not feel alienated from himself in this process. 
According to him jémi’i tawhidi, headed by Imam, 
will see to it that man who participates in the pro- 
cess of production of the basic necessities of life may 
be enabled to do ever new and creative work, and, 
more than that, enabled to take part in the process of 
leading society with a critical attitude, and only when 
this happens society will gradually proceed from less 
free and less tawhidi to more free and more fawhidi 
form. It is natural that in this process the creative 
and dynamic energies of society are utilised more 
and more and thus social products acquire a more 
and more just character. Thus an ever greater number 
of people shall be able to actualise their potentialities 
and leadership of infallible Imam shall be consoli- 
dated.76 

It must be acknowledged here that Bani Sadr is 
one of those few Islamicists who have tried to 
present a very different image of Islam in the light of 
modern development. Islam is nothing if not a 
serious endeavour to establish a just society. How- 
ever, very few Muslim scholars or intellectuals have 
tried to project Islam as a serious endeavour to 
establish a just society in the modern industrial era 
and to rid it of medieval feudal accretions which 
reduced its revolutionary potential. Bani Sadr, as 
already pointed out, is one of those who have tried to 
understand Marxism a little more seriously, It is as a 
result of this that he is able to project Islam so as to 
appeal to radical elements who reject the evils of 
capitalist society but not the boon of science and 
technology. Bani Sadr at least has been able to get 
some insight into the capitalist mode of production 
and the process of alienation it causes. He also con- 
demns sheer consumerism of that society. In a way 
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it is no mean achievement on his part. It appears 
that Bani Sadr has at least taken pains to study 
Marx’s Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts which 
is so essential to understand Marx’s value preferences. 
It is proper understanding of the capitalist relations 
of production which enables Bani Sadr to construct 
them as exploitative in nature. It is for this reason 
that he says that to establish a just society it will be 
necessary to eliminate capitalist relations of produc- 
tion. He so interprets the verses of the Koran as to 
establish this point. 

_In the light of this it is not surprising that Bani 
Sadr deems it fit to favour workers’ participation in 
running a factory or an industrial venture. He feels 
that the workers ought to participate in the manage- 
ment of factories and thus actualise their potentiali- 
ties for creative work. The influence of Marxist 
thinking is obvious when Bani Sadr says that wor- 
kers’ participation can mean proper control over the 
factors of production and proper use of workers’ 
talent. Bani Sadr is also aware that this involves 
fundamental change in the relationship between wor- 
kers and owners of means of production.1? It is, of 
course, not clear whether Bani Sadr upholds the idea 
of profit-sharing by workers or not. But for a Muslim 
theologian even the idea of encouraging workers’ 
participation is quite significant. 

Talking rather in theological terms, Bani Sadr 
maintains that activism must be directed towards 
taqwa, that is creation of a society based on Islamic 
religious vision which in other words means liberating 
man from non-godliness. This according to him leads 
to alienation of man from himself. Although Bani 
Sadr agrees that the roots of alienation are in the 
economic structure of society, he also takes a moral 
view of it and links it with taqwa (piety). A society 
which ‘is directed towards taqgwa, according to him, 
ensures free existence for man, relieving him from 
alienation. Like Marx — and undoubtedly it shows 
Marxist influence on his thinking — he says that 
if the motive is only to produce more for the sake of 
abundance (that is; if the target is purely economic), 
it leads to conflict in society, but if production is 
guided by human goals (so as to increase human 
freedom and creativity), then the efforts to produce 
more do not lead to social conflict and alienation.18 

Bani Sadr’s interpretation of Islam is certainly 
interesting and more in keeping with the spirit of the 
modern industrial era. In my opinion, it is certainly 
a laudable attempt. It opens a new window towards 
understanding Islam from a different perspective. 
It pushes Islam out of the medieval era into our own. 
However, it does not mean that Bani Sadr comes out 
with scientific formulations. One would be grossly 
disappointed if one expects any such thing. Bani Sadr 
approaches his subject not as a social scientist but as 
a theologian. Therein lie both his weakness and 
strength; strength from the point of view of the 
Muslim masses and weakness from the point of view 
of exact scientific formulations. No work on econo- 
mics, more so modern-day economics which has 
achieved a great deal of sophistication. can achieve 
universal acceptability merely on theological grounds; 
it has to have scientific character. Marx’s critique 
of capitalism is not only value-oriented but also has 
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a scientific basis. Bani Sadr fails to provide us with 
any such systematic critique of capitalism from the 
Islamic point of view. But his new interpretation of 
Islam deserves serious consideration. O 
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of 
LG. Patel 


MOHIT SEN 


.N. RAJ has already made legitimate criticism of the - 


Lok Sabha Speaker’s unfortunate and unwarranted 
criticism of I.G. Patel’s Coromandel lecture. 
(Mainstream, February 7, 1981) Balram Jakhar’s 
comments are certainly not the way in which to 
conduct discussion of the extremely important issues 
raised in that lecture. Argumentum ad hominem 
is invalid logically and harmful politically. „It is 
particularly distressing when it is used against a 
person of I.G. Patel’s quite remarkable integrity and 
subtle intellectual as well as moral concern for his 
country and people. : ; 

The problem of pricing of agricultural products is 
complex, crucial and of urgent significance. I.G. 
Patel has done well to raise it (Mainstream, 
December 27, 1480) It has, moreover, become now 
a matter of mass movements and mass politics. 
The demand for raising the prices of agricultural 
products has been raised by those who are quite 
unabashedly the representatives of capitalist develop- 
ment of agriculture. But it also comes against 
the background of rising prices from which the 
agrarian sector has suffered relatively more at least in 
the past fe» years. The agrarian demand for higher 
prices has the potential of becoming an anti-infla- 
tionary force, paradoxical as this may appear. It can, 
partially at least, begin to give rise to` agrarian pro- 
test against the monopoly controlled operations of 
market forces. It has also the possibility of leading 
to a consolidation of agrarian reaction, to stoking 
inflationary fires and to eroding self-reliant develop- 
ment. 

It is the coexistence of both possibilities that leads 
to the sharpness of the controversy between many 
leaders of Left parties whose concern for the rural 
poor is beyond doubt and very eminent intellectuals 
whose concern for the means-and knowledge of rural 
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conditions ate also beyond doubt. This is also thé 
Teason why there should be an attempt at dialogue 
for mutual .understanding and even agreement to 
differ with as little of acrimony as possible. 

It should be recognised that there is ferment and 
movement invoiving very large numbers of villagers, 
not all of whom are rich peasants or bound to them 
by caste links or fear. The small and marginal farmer 
also feels involved, and if the problem of prices for 
agricultural products is treated with hostility and dis- 
dain, it would only help to consolidate the hold of the 
rural oligarchs over the working peasants. This is 


. What Left activists in the peasant movement are anxi- 


ous should not happen. 

At the same time, if consolidation of the hold of 
the rural oligarchs is to be prevented, it would re- 
quire sharp and clear demarcation from the orienta- 
tion and demands they seek to impose on the 
agrarian protest. This means that the Left activists 
should put forward a charter of demands which 
would serve the interests of the small and marginal 
farmers and the agricultural labourers. Many of 
these demands would be aimed directly against the 
rural oligarchs as well as the monopolists and whole- 
sale traders. Land reform, taxation of rural income 
ona graded scale or land tax as recommended by the 
Raj Committee, differential interest rates and charges 
for agricultural inputs including credit and other 
services, minimum wages for agricultural labourers, 
house sites for the landless and development of 
peasant cooperatives — these must, of course, figure 
in this charter of demands. 

In addition, thought must be given to compulsory 
levy at a price lower than the procurement price fix- 
ed on a graded basis and included in a system of the 
state takeover of the wholesale trade of major agri- 
cultural commodities. Above all, it is essential to 
build up independent mass organisation ofthe work- 
ing peasants linked in militant solidarity with agri- 
cultura! labourers. If this is done, then the genuine 
apprehensions ofa very large number of progressive 
economists and intellectuals that the Left is trailing 
behind the rural oligarchs, would be set at rest. 

A demand must, however, be made on the progres- 
sive economists as well. I.G. Patel finds “it parti- 
cularly intriguing that much of the passion for social- 
ism or nationalisation in India is reserved for 
modern industry and finance”. Left activists find it 
at least as intriguing that so few progressive and 
patriotic economists have none of this passion! If the 
concentration of socio-economic power is to be 
mitigated and broken in the rural areas, radical land 
reform is indispensable but nof nationalisation and 
socialisation of land. This has been both theoretically 
demonstrated and practically proved. It has ako 


‘been demonstrated and proved that concentration of 


industrial, financial and trading socio-economic 
power cannot be broken without nationalisation of 
the monopolies and oligopolies. 

Nationalisation is, at least, the necessary though 
not sufficient condition for this. It is interesting to 
find that neither the rural oligarchs nor many of the 
patriotic and progressive economists who Tightly 
warn of the danger of tailing behind them, ever 
speak or write about the need for the nationalisation 
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òf the big business houses and wholesale trade. it 
seems to be one of the strongest and strangest myths 
of contemporary India that big business houses are 
ipso facto regarded as efficient and even indispensable 
for economic development. Enough ‘evidence is on 
hand to, at least, raise serious doubts about this. And, 
in any event, to carry conviction in the rural areas 
about the need to combat the. rural oligarchs, it is 
essential to combat the urban oligarchs as well. 
Otherwise, the “Bharat vs India” and “poor rural 
dwellers vs afluent city citizens” demagogy of Sharad 
Joshi and Narayanaswamy Naidu, to say nothing of 
Charan Singh, would have a field-day. 

Moreover. the strategy to combat inflation, push 
forward self-reliant development and win a juster 
India must have as its fulcrum an action programme 
against the oligarchs and monopolists, urban and 
rural, national and foreign. 

LG. Patel makes no mention of this. And the 
excuse cannot be that he is reflecting only on a policy 
framework for Indian agriculture. It is true that he 
does declare his “‘lack of commitment to any econo- 
mic ideology”. There is no reason to.doubt the 
honesty of this declaration. But there is a political eco- 
nomy of I:G. Patel and even a total ‘philosophy. The 
points made in his lecture and the points not made 
do bring this out, apart from whatever one may have 
gathered over decades of personal knowledge. The 
“penchant for tolerance and coexistence” may be a 
national characteristic, but can and should it be made 
a universal value? There is reason to believe that Patel 
may consider this to be the case. But, perhaps, the 
whole of morality is in what one tolerates or coexists 
with and the risks one takes to break from a parti- 
cular pattern of toleration and coexistence. No doubt, 
historically the break has, brought its own disasters 
in many countries, but this neither invalidates the 
break as a whole nor validates the previous pattern 
of coexistence and tolerance. | 

The whole point is that patterns of tolerance and 
coexistence change with social progress and the 
change is not always tidy nor successful all along the 
line all at once, but it will be change that will always 
be resisted as well as supported. One cannot escape 
a choice of pattern of tolerance and coexistence. In 
the end, I.G. Patel evades choice and plumps for the 
status quo. “Failure to summon up the effort required 
to move decisively towards a successful capitalist or 
socialist path in Indian agriculture must necessarily 
result in the evolution and continuance of some kind 
of a mixed pattern in which neither growth nor equity 
will be adequately served. Conflicts and pulls in dif- 
ferent directions will then continue to compound and 
aggravate our already stupendous problems. Even so, 
economic and social policy will have a role to play 
in alleviating the situation, and given luck, adequate 
organisation and Ir adership, aud technological pro- 
gress of the right kind, a mixed pattern can be made 
reasovably stable as well as tolerable”. 

Skill and subtlety would be used in conjunction with 
luck to make the status quo of the mixed economy 
more tolerable and stable. And siace what is specific 
about our mixed economy is that it is a specific type 
of capitalist development, what this means is to try 
to keep this capitalism going by a reform here, fire- 
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fighting there and a little push somewhere else. 
Extremes, above all, are to be avoided so -that cen- 
trism can prevail, masquerading as the holy middle 
way! 

This approach is advocated at a time when cen- 
trism is in acute all-pervasive crisis and when balanc- 
ing between- different blocs of social forces may 
well lead to overbalancing. But it does not mean that 
crisis-management is not possible given good luck on 
the fronts of weather and geology — if the rains 
come and if oil finds increase, that is. The result of 
such management may be temporary stability which 
is not altogether intolerable for the masses. The 
stability, however, would make our dreams recede 
and pile up problems and intolerable risks for even 
national survival at a not so much later date. 

Moreover, there is quite an element of retreat in 
the prescriptions of Patel. “I ‘often wonder if it _ 
would not be better for us to give up the pretence of 
detailed and comprehensive planning ... Would it 
not be better to recognise instead that all we can in 
reality plan is the very sizeable public investment? 
... For the rest, given the large and somewhat unorga- 
nised and rather unpredictable private sector that we 
have, we should rely on appropriate changes in eco- 
nomic policy to correct from time to time such 
imbalances or weaknesses as may come in view. 
Separating the realm of economic planning and the 
domain of economic policy would not only avoid 
useless controversies and eliminate much spurious 
accuracy from our midst; it can also eliminate much 
misdirected and counter-productive effort and thus 
help improve the general performance: of the eco- 
nomy”’. E 

Quite apart from the question whether it is at all 
feasible to plan only public investment — the inter- 
connections of our economy cannot be wished away 
— is it correct to conclude that comprehensive plan- 
ning is not possible? Should not we rather exercise 
all our intellectual resources and capacity for appro- 
priate mass mobility to single out and remove the 
obstacles to such planning? Can we reach our 
cherished goal of a prosperous and just India except | 
on the basis of comprehensive planning? Is not Patel D 
recommending something second rate or third rate for . 
India — the same Patel who in his tribute to T.T. 
Krishnamachari praised him and Jawaharlal Nehru 
for always wanting the best for our country? Will 
not this retreat from that limited planning we have 
make India a more vulnerable entity? Does not this 
adherence to Popperian piecemeal social engineering, 
in the end, help the powerful oligopolists who already 
try to hold our country to ransom? Spontaneity, 
acceptance and gentle advice help in personal rela- 
tions but not in the outer world of anger! 

This same piecemeal or haphazard approach is 
illustrated in the perspective Patel unfolds in his 
presentation of the choice between socialism and 
capitalism. “In developing countries with a slow rate 
of growth and considerable unemployment, socialis- 
ation of the means of production and particularly of 
land may (thus) have its primary justification, not so 
much in the interest of growth as in the interest of 
equity. 

“This, I think, is the main reason why socialism 
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makes better sense and has greater appeal at the 
early stages of development in poor countries with 
generally very modest prospects of rapid growth. 
Even if socialisation does not necessarily initiate soon 
the process of rapid growth, it can serve a vital pur- 
pose in that it might make even slow growth less 
intolerable or unacceptable than would otherwise be 
the case. And in time, and given favourable political 
and other factors, the growth process also could 
hopefully be accelerated along this road, at least till 
such time as considerations of individual motivation 
and initiative can once again no longer be neglected 
and dictate taking a somewhat more capitalistic path. 
The rhythm of social and institutional change thus 
may have to be different at times and places. The 
trick or the luck lies in being able to alter this rhythm 
at the right time and in the right direction”. 

In fairness to Patel it should be noted that he is 
sceptical about the feasibility of transplanting to 
India the “successful” capitalist models of Japan and 
Germany. But it is passing strange to find him assess- 
ing socialism as equity compensating for inefficiency, 
making slow growth acceptable’ and preparing the 
conditions for eventually taking a more capitalistic 
path. Surely this is a travesty of what socialism ` has 
accomplished and been universally acknowledged to 
have accomplished in the past six decades. Growth 
has been unprecedentedly rapid. 

The sceptics and the opponents have so far claimed 
that the cost has been too highin terms of human 
suffering and “regimentation’’. Socialists would now 
acknowledge that the cost has been greater than 
anticipated due, mainly, to the antagonism of uproot- 
ed domestic capitalism and continuing foreign 
capitalism but also to subjective errors and the 
specifics of national backgrounds. But they would 
continue to insist that the cost of capitalist birth and 
growth was far greater and its continuation still 
more so. But as a method of breaking the backward- 
ness-underdeveloped-dependent barrier or vicious 
circle, socialism remains unchallenged. 

How to overcome errors and what to do about 
efficiency and quality in conditions of developed 
socialism are problems of socialism and not of switch- 
ing back to the historically outmoded and socially 
inefficient and even menacing system of capitalism. 
Here, again, is a question of choice and not of 
sugarcoating for the capitalistically oriented, some 

` necessary bitter pills of reform and welfare which 
might also involve some nationalisation here and 
some regulation there. Certainly, in our country the 
period of transition to socialism in the sense of social 
ownership of the main means of production, working 
people’s power with working class leadership and 
growing socialist consciousness, would take consider- 
able time and go through stages. But the orientation 
would have to be steady and not left to luck and the 
altering of rhythms! . 

It would be argued, with a great deal of truth, that 
the social forces whose unity and activity are indis- 
pensable to achieve socialist orientation in India, are 
nowhere near that level of consciousness. Immediate 
and sectional demands predominate and considerable 
fragmentation and powerful false consciousness 
prevail. Till these lags are removed what is to be 
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done? First of all, one has to devise means of over- 
coming the lag, including a whole series of transition- 
al slogans and measures. But still the lag has to go 
and, what is more, can go, given effort and skill and 
unity on the part of those who hold to the socialist 
orientation. One cannot advance without overcoming 
this lag — substitutionism would not do and bluffing 
would be far worse. 

Second, one has not to accommodate to this lag 
but work out such policies and measures of moving 
towards the socialist orientation which ate at the very 
extreme of feasibility and extend the limits of feasi- 
bility insofar as these are set by existing socio-econo- 
mic conditions and the level of mass preparedness to 
back and defend these measures. This is where real 
skill, subtlety and doggedness are needed. This is 
how the needed system of alliances is built, reinforc- 
ed and extended with increasing hegemony of the 
outlook and class base of the thrust to socialism. 
` The political economy of Patel, far from enabling 
us to fare forward, asks us to accept defeat and do 
something in the rubble of our dreams. But this we 
shall refuse to accept. O 


SOVIET PERCEPTION (Contd. from page 10) 
NATO countries have powerful offensive means at 
sea, we must think of proper defences in this sphere, 
too. We have created an ocean-going fleet that jis 
capable of fulfilling the tasks of defence of that 
kind.” 

Let us take a cursory glance at history. After the 
Second World War, we had naval forces capable of 
operating only in our off-shore regions, whereas the 
United States soon began to equip its Fleet with 
strategic weapons, turning the oceans and the seas 
into launching sites for various types cf nuclear- 
weapons carriers. The US nuclear-powered sub- 
marines, which appeared in the 1960s and carry 
ballistic missiles, are on permanent alert in the oceans 
and ready to strike at Soviet territory from various 
points. 

The United States sent its navel forces to every 
region where the national liberation movement was 
mounting. According to the Brookirgs Institute, 
between 1946 and 1975 the US Fleet was involved in 
177 out of a total of 215 conflicts. The United States 
used its aircraft-carriers in 106 corflicts and mar- 
ines in 71 conflicts. 

Faced with such a situation, the Soviet Union was 
forced to create its own ocean-going fleet. We have 
created sucha fleet at the price of great sacrifice. 
This is a markedly defensive fleet. At first it was 
equipped with defence systems against striking air- 
craft-carriers and later weapons systems designed to 
counter and deter nuclear strikes from underwater. 

An instrument of our peaceful policy, our Fleet, 
at the same time, is a deterrent force against the ad- 
vocates of the ‘policy from strength’ and aggression, 
and this is something that rubs certain US quarters 
the wrong way. The Soviet Union has Tepeatedly 
proposed negotiations on a peaceful and fair settle- 
ment of problems arising in the world ocean, taking 
into account the vital interests of the coastal States; 
but US, obsessed with its hegemonistic plans, has 
so_for rejected all our constructive proposals. Q 
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One Cheer 
for ` | 
Management 


Education 


VIMAL 
BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


i Nor long ago a Calcutta Door- 


darshan programme focussed 
on the irrelevance of management 
education. Periodic articles in 
newspapers and magazines do the 
same. The whole phenomenon 
is referred to as a ‘myth’, imply- 
ing perhaps that the ‘superiority’ 
of the management graduate is a 


. myth. 


á hold no brief for ‘manage- 
ment culture’ or ‘ethos’ or what- 
ever the jargon-makers want to 
call it. But I do feel that an 
honest look at the system is called 
for and that one cannot simply 
condemn out of hand those who 
seek management education as a 
passport to success. 

First of all, I think the very 
word ‘myth’ is an alliterative 
misnomer. If anything is nota 
myth it is management education. 
It is a not-to-be-blinked-at reality, 
however hard to stomach. Fur- 
ther, comments on the specious 


claims of MBAs to highly-paid _ 
_ jobs ignore the fact that MBAs 


don’t have to stake any claim — 
the plums fall right into their 
laps. For this the employers are 
much more to blame. The extrav- 
agant salary expectations of MBAs 
are based on . the hard realities of 
the prevailing situation and sys- 
tem. Very few students of the 
IIMs have illusions about the 
relevance of what they learn dur- 
ing their two-year stint. But they 
do know that atthe end of the 
period it is the employers who 
will approach them (through the 
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TM placement service) and not 
the other way round. Ifall ofa 
sudden the big private sector 
firmsand MNCs decide they don’t 
want any more MBAs, the mad 
rush to join the three reputed 
IIMs would also suddenly. die. It 
palpably clear which is the cause 
and which the effect. 

It is not as though IIM faculty 
members are not aware that 
people with work experience 
would derive more benefit from 
IiM courses than freshers. But 
such people usually cannot afford 
to take time off and be on leave 
without pay because they have 
acquired families to support. The 
big firms, instead of recruiting 
MBAs, ought to sponsor their 
own existing employees to enable 
them to acquire newer skills. But 
then they’d have to pay for it 


which they will not very readily 
do. 


The same argument applies to 
bright but not well-to-do young 
people who cannot get the ‘higher 
start’ which their classmates who 
can afford to invest in the course 


would automatically be offered. ' 


The whole thing is part of the 
qualification syndrome, with pro- 
spective employers attaching 
exaggerated importance to the 
‘aura’? of the IIM product. The 
blame should be squarely laid on 
the recruitment policy of the big 
firms. 

Since employers, by seeking 
MBAs, imply that the latter form 
the cream of the country’s youth, 
it doesn’t take long for the MBAs 


to start believing it themselves. . 


This is the fault of the system 
which does not hesitate to go by 
labels, foreign diplomas and other 
such pseudo symbols, As long as 
a symbol has value it will con- 
tinue to be sought. But who 
creates that value in the first 


` place? 


As long as the IIM stamp 
carries weight people will strive 
to acquire it. The only solution 
is to recast the IIM courses so as 
to train entrepreneurs towards 
increasing self-employment and 
co-operative ventures, giving the 
talented the opportunity to 
acquire specific skills. If the pri- 
yate sector wants MBAs it ought 
to be paying for the running of 
the IIMs. The fact that the Gov- 
ermment remains the sucker in the 


process and does not bother to 
do anything about it passes com- 
prehension. 

The reactions of two young 
MBAs from one of the “big 
three” IIMs, and now holding 
good jobs, reflect not only on 
the system but also on the fact 
that the main talents they need 
for their jcbs are intelligence and 
commonsense and not their MBA 
degree. Since employers have no 
yardsticks to measure these two 
necessary commodities, an elabo- 
rate obstacle race has been crea- 
ted with those who make it to 
the IIMs emerging as winners. 

‘A’ is an executive in a big 
Calcutta firm. In love with 
mathematics as a student at 
school, he did his B.Sc. (Hons) in 
the subject at one of the IITs des- 
pite family pressure to do engi- 
neering. (The value system starts 
working early on.) It did not take 
long to detect the lack of scope 
for money in pure mathematics. 
He could have opted for M.Sc. 
followed by Ph.D. abroad (value 
system once again) except that 
his family insisted on “marriage 
before going abroad.’ Rejecting 
matrimony he joined an JIM. 
His job, he admits, needs more 
commonsense. than an MBA 
degree. What a non-MBA would 
take six months to learn on-the- 
job, an MBA learns in two 
months. But if he hadn’t been an 
MBA would the firm have offered 
him the job? 

‘B’ is a market research execu- 
tive who did his B.A. in econo- 
mics, a one-year diploma course 
in PR and journalism, worked for 
a while as a freelance journalist 
and then went to an HIM. He 
worked as an executive in 
a big firm before taking on his 
present job. He says that apart 
from imparting a certain polish 
along with theoretical knowledge, 
an MBA degree, especially from 
one of the “big three”, enhances 
one’s value in the job market. If 
a “passport to perpetual financial 
stability” can be acquired would 
anyone decline it? As he puts it, 
“since there is no guarantee that 
initiative, enterprise and effort will 
be rewarded, in practical terms 
even a rubberstamp degree is 
worthwhile.” 

Frank enough. If you can’t 
lick ‘em join ‘em’, O 
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JOINT LIBYAN-CHADIAN PRESS COMMUNIQUE 
ND’JAMENA 15TH FEBRUARY, 1981 


A joint Libyan-Chadian press communique was issued this morning in 
the Chadian capital Nd’jamena. 


The text of the communique is as follows: 


“Staff Major Abdussalam Ahmed Jalloued paid a working visit to the 
Chadian Republic between February 12-14 at the head of an important 
delegation. 


The delegation was given a warm official and popular reception that 
reflected the depth of existing brotherly relations between both countries 
and peoples. 


Important discussions were carried out durin g the visit between dele- 
gations from both countries. 


The Chadian side was headed by his excellency President Goukouni 
Oueddei, President of provisional Government of National unity and head 
of state. The Jamahiriya’s delegation was headed by staff Major Abdussalam 
Ahmed Jalloued. 


On the other hand, the Chadian delegation included the Vice-President 
Colonel Abdel Kader Kamoudje and the Ministers of Agriculture, informa- 
tion, justice, labour, public service, tourism, water resources and forestry, 
national education, youth and sports, economy, planning, animal resources, 
transport and communications, and the Ministers of State for Foreign and 
Internal Affairs. 
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The Jamahiriya’s delegation included the secretary of the Foreign 
Liaison Bureau, the Secretary of the General People’s Committee for the 
housing, the Secretary of the General People’s Committee for trea- 
sury, the Secretary of the Administrative Committee for revolutionary 
information, the head of the board of Governors of the Libyan Arab 


Foreign bank, and the director of co-operation at the Foreign Liaison 
Bureau. 


Discussions centered on various political, economic, social and security 
aspects, with both sides affirming the depth of historic relations binding 
both peoples. Further sealed by the.blood of Libyan and Chadian Martyrs 
who affirmed the will and freedom of Chad’s people. 


Both sides affirmed the continuation of joint struggle against colonial- 
ism, reaction and exploitation. 


They further affirmed their determination to realise the will of the 


Chadian people which was torn apart by civil war led by the agents of 
colonialism. 


The Chadian people have expressed their gratitude regarding military 
aid offered by the Jamahiriya during difficult times. 


This aid enabled the Chadian people to realise victory over the rebellion 
backed by colonialism and reaction in Africa. 


The continued stationing of Libyan troops in Chad is a matter that 
concerns only the Chadian Government as long as its people’s internal and 
external security remains threatened. 


In this regard, the Libyan Arab side expressed willingness to present 
urgent aid for the re-building of the Chadian people’s army, in affirmation 
of national unity. 


In this respect, both sides believe that these forces do not constitute a 
threat to any one and that the conspiracies directed against Chad are 
i attempts at re-kindling the fires of strife again in Chad. 


Both sides affirmed their common determination to confront and smash 


these attempts, because both peoples have been lined in an eternal 
strategic alliance. 


The Libyan Arab side expressed readiness to provide necessary aid 
for the re-building of the Chadian army, revival of joint economic projects 
and the establishment of new joint economic projects in banking, agricul- 
tural development, animal resources, industrial development, and transport 
and communication. . 


The Libyan Arab side further expressed readiness to provide increased 
aid for the re-construction of public services. 


NEW DELHI 
16th Feb. ’81 
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ELUSIVE “GROWTH” 
(Continued from page 9) 

of the target-group programmes like Food for Work, 
national employment programme, small farmers, 
tribals and Scheduled Castes programmes acquire a 
dual character. They decidedly help those who suc- 
ceed in finding access to them. These programmes 
tend to free the rural poor from their abject depen- 
dence on the local rich. Thus they contribute to socio- 
economic amelioration. . 

However, these programmes have a different 
dimension too in as much as they mitigate immiseris- 
ation. Apart from their political validation role these 
programmes expand the market for producers of 
wage-goods and ensure labour supply of requisite 
physical strength. Without reducing their value in 
any sense, it would be naive to over-read the social 
transformation role of such programmes vis-a-vis 
their system-strengthening role. In the present con- 
text, various programmes directed to the rural poor 
are essentially in the nature of externalised, social 
costs of the Green Revolution strategy of agricultural 
growth which is inherently accentuating inter-class, 
inter-personal and inter-regional inequalities. 

It is in keeping with the shift from the attempt at 
a socially-responsive and responsible market mechan- 
ism as the engine of growth to the increasingly un- 
encumbered reliance on market forces that external 
economic linkages are used for jointly taking care of 
techno economic and socio-economic constraints. 
Hence increasing external orientation, absolute prior- 
ity to exports, recourse to foreign borrowing from 
every possible source and at almost any price deman- 
ded as in the case of Euro-currency loans. — 

Basically, the phenomenon of excessive liquidity 
in the system (which increased at many times the rate 
at which real output increased in the economy over 
the last three-four years) is the result of the way an 
important dilemma is resolved. The increasing needs 
of the system for public spending have to be met 
without proportionally raising the share of total 
output originating in the public sector. Meeting 
these needs through public sector and income and 
property taxation builds into the system structural 
tendencies which may add up in course of time to 
something qualitatively different. In any case, much 
is often made of their disincentive effect for private 
enterprise. Over-burdening the middle strata with 
the costs of growth erodes the legitimacy and muddl- 
ing through features of the system. Taxes on goods 
and services tend to be regressive and in an inflation- 
ary context like the present one produce unacceptable 
cascading effects. Hence recourse to hidden, non- 
specific, generalised methods of eroding real income 
like rising budget deficits and increasing dovetailing 
-of the financial system of the economy with the fiscal 
system. This, along with the costs of Green Revolu- 
tion (various programmes for rural ‘poor, food and 
fertiliser subsidies and losses of electricity and irriga- 
tion systems) and costs of external orientation (direct 
and indirect costs of export promotion, import-libera- 
alisation and external borrowing) generate huge 
sources of unproductive injections of liquidity into 
the system with grossly inadequate offsetting through 
additional supplies. 
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If the above political economy of genesis of infla- 
tionary spirals in a situation of increasing inequities 
and concentration (centralisation of economic power 
and resources) has any validity, there is hardly any- 
thing in the current Budget which will not lead to a 
further strengthening of the same forces. 

If one views the budgetary compulsions of the 
Government in some such total socio-economic pers- 
pective, rather than applying some non-operative 
Keynesian macro-economics, one can probably see 
the most glaring feature of the current Budget, 
namely, the limited application of what has been 
called Reagnomics in the form of income-tax cut for 
the vocal urban middle classes. For one thing, it 
brings out the fiscal weakness of our federal structure 
in which the Union can reduce taxes largely at the 
cost of State Governments. In any case, the exemp- 
tion from income tax of individuals upto an income 
effectively about twenty times the 1980 per capita cur- 
rent income and about forty times the real per capita 
income is a part of the strategy of raising resources 
through general price rise (a partial official recogni- 
tion being a provision of Rs 200 crores for additional 
DA to Government employees) rather than identi- 
fiable, specific levies. In any case, since organised 
sector additional employment for over 15 years has 
come from the public sector and public investment, 
the loss of revenue will go to increase the period of 
unemployment for middle income group new entrants 
to the labour force and thus effectively reduce family 
incomes. This is in addition to erosion through infla- 
tion. 

Then to the extent money illusion of higher carry- 
home income persists, bulk of the amount of Rs. 146 
crores will either go to increase demand for the prod- 
ucts of the corporate sector or through the financial 
institutions strengthen the resource position of the 
corporate sector. Thus it would be highly simplistic 
and superficial a view to take the apparent bow 
made to the supposed pull exercised by the mid- 
dle strata as an indication of the “intermediate 
region” character of the Indian state. That never 
was nor is the case! 

About the corporate sector, despite all the fillip it 
has received, it would be futile to expect miracles 
even in “growth” terms. The inhibitions crippling 
it arise from the narrow base of our home market 
(which is being further narrowed by the Budget) and 
not from lack of finances or tax-induced lowering of 
the carry-home profit rate. Further discussion of the 
issue will take us to the basic question : Can market 
economy private enterprise deliver the goods in the 
historical context of India? In so far as the Budget is 
a move away from the “centre-centre”’, neither-growth- 
nor-equity position to a decidedly ‘‘centre-right’’ posi- 
tion (without, of course, still fully satisfying private 
capital which has dubbed the Budget as hesitant and 
halting, though directionally a correct move), it is an 
open invitation to the forces exacerbating social ten- 
sions to create a milieu in which realisation of the en- 
hanced potential profits in many old and newly en- 
couraged luxury and semi-luxury-lines of production 
may be made far more risky and elusive. Does 
capital respond to such prospects? Does even 
“growth” ensure? Apparently the Budget nods a yes.) 
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LEFT FRONT GOVERNMENT'S 
SERVICE TO THE CAUSE 
OF EDUCATION 


The achievements in the field of education between 1977 
and 1981 are: 


Restoration of normal condition in educational] institutions, 
timely publication of the results of examinations and regular 


payment of salaries to teachers and the non-teaching staff ; 


Opening of primary schools in 3,400 school-less villages, construction of 
4,000 new primary school buildings, free supply of food to 31,00000 school 
children, — free distribution of books in all languages, exercise books and 
slates among all school children, — free supply of dresses to girl students, 
introduction of games and sports in primary schools and new appointment 
of 13,800 primary teachers; 


Opening of 900 new secondary schools, grants-in-aid for all institutions, 
construction of buildings for 2,500 secondary schools, free supply of text- 
books at the secondary level, promotion of games and sports, development 
of laboratories, introduction of life-centric curricula in 10,000 new primary 
and secondary schools, — such democratic legislations as Primary Education 
Act, Secondary Education Act, University Act and Public Libraries Act, — 
and constitution of State Educational Research and Training Board; 


Opening of 1,575 new village libraries as against the previous total of 
only 701, ten-fold increase in grants to libraries, introduction of grants to 
private libraries and establishment of Calcutta Metropolitan Library. 


GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
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and substantial increases achieved in the 
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Where to Strike 


PF the last one year, a strange dichoto- 
my has gripped the Indian political 
On one hand, the Opposition 
parties, discredited and demoralised, have 
been showing no sign of revival; if any- 
thing, they are more fragmented today 
than they were at anytime in the last ten 
years. On the other, the Indira Congress, 
even after its spectacular electoral victories 
in January and May last year — the first 
for Lok Sabha and the second for the 
majority of the State Assemblies — per- 
sents today a spectacle of a house divided 
against itself. 

The old Janata Party split at the time of 
its fall from power, but further split came 
when the Jana Sangh walked out from it 
to form the new-look Bharatiya Janata 
Party. The Lok Dal fragmentation has 
been more pathetic — even with Raj 
Narain running his own show, the rest of 
the Lok Dal could not hold together as 
Chandrajit Yadav bolted from Charan 
Singh’s stable. The situation in the Con- 

ress-U is no better with Jagjivan Ram 
‘ictually at revolt against Devraj Urs’ 


leadership while Y B Chavan remaining 
impassive and Sharad Pawar keeping bis 
options open in the company of Rajni 
Patel and Chandrajit Yadav: while Antony 
chooses to run his own outfit in Kerala, 
Priyaranjan Dasmunshi’s future moves can 
hardly be forecast by his (present) party 
colleagues. In this bedlam, the Communist 
Left seems to be hanging together, but 
their houses too are not two happy families: 
if the CPI is haunted by the spectre of 
Dangeism whether inside the party or out 
of it, everything does not look lovely in 
the CPM garden. 

In the Indira camp, the only stable 
element is Indira Gandhi herself, the 
fountain and dispenser of all power. On 
the face of it, such a situation should en- 
sure unity as well as stability: in practice, 
it is becoming day by day a hotbed of 
intrigues, factional in-fighting to the point 
of holding out threats to those in power. 
Perhaps the most serious is the threat that 
Arjun Singh has been facing in Madhya 
Pradesh, though it is more of a wishful 
thinking of his traducers that his Ministry 
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would collapse in the near future. In 
Gujarat, Chief Minister Solanki certainly 
faces trouble from the faction led by Cen- 
tral Minister Makwana, although it would 
be simplistic to trace from this in-house 
squabble, the origin of the present spate of 
violent agitation against the reservation of 
seats for Harijan students in medical 
colleges: no doubt, the in fight has accent- 
uated the crisis. In Andhra, Chief Minister 
Anjaiah has hardly a comfortable time with 
the pruning of his record-size Cabinet at 
the Centre’s behest. Gundu Rao’s adver- 
saries inside the Pradesh Congress have 
not retreated in Karnataka, nor have 
Central Home Minister Giani Zail Singh’s 
supporters sheathed their swords against 
Darbara Singh. In other States, whether 
Haryana or Orissa, Assam or Maharashtra, 
the disgruntled inside the party have be- 
come the most formidable impediments in 
the smooth functioning of the Congress-I 
Ministries. 

` There is a lot of talks in the corridors of 
power that Indira Gandhi does not always 
go for soft options, that she is capable of 
taking the hard way. This is not a point 
of dispute on the theoretical plane — cer- 
tainly the decision to part company with 
the die hard old guard in 1969 or the 
Bangladesh operation two years later were 
not cases of chicken-hearted vacillations, 
as the people in this country saw them. 
Today with uncertainty and inertia creep- 
ing into all spheres of national life, can 
Indira Gandhi afford to let things draft — 
if for no other reason, at least to retain 
power with stability? The Treasury Bench 
can feel relieved that the Opposition on- 
slaught or the public reactions to the Budget 
in the midst of inflation has not been un- 
manageable. But if Indira Gandhi has to 
draw any lesson from her own past, she 
cannot escape the conclusion that a ham- 
mer-blow attack on the fast deteriorating 
sccio-economic conditions alone also can 
enliven the political situation in the coun- 
try. 

Tt does not require computerised analy- 
sis by econometric specialists to tell the 
Prime Minister that poverty in the raw 
cannot be tackled unless and until the dis- 
possessed rural masses are made to feel 
that something, however marginal, is 
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` being done for them. There has been a lot 


of tomtoming that with the return of the 
Indira Congress to office in the States, the 
Twenty-Point Programme — put in the 
cold storage and at places reversed, under 
the Janata — has again been brought into 
operation. Barring stray exceptions, there 
is no sign of the enforcement of the posi- 
tive items in that programme by any of 
the Congress-I Ministries. From house- 
sites for Harijans to fair wages for agri- 
cultural workers, many issues which are 
urgent and practical can be undertaken 
as a crash programme. To enforce them, 
one need not have to take recourse to 
emergency powers: if the National Security 
Act can be allowed to be abused to detain 
political opponents, why on earth should 
it not be used to better purpose, to enforce 
the minimum socio-economic reforms that 
the Government is already committed to? 
If Indira Gandhi is anxious to gear up her 
State Congress-I Ministries, can’t at least 
this be done on a mandatory basis? 

There is no dearth of issues that the 
Indira Government can take up to get 
political life moving along right rails. For 
this, ten-year old platitudes and exhorta- 
tions would no longer do. The villager 
who came to her Kisan Rally is in a state 
of some sort of expectancy and if he has 
to be quarantined from restlessness, this 
cannot be done by the big stick of the’ 
police nor by an extra dose of the same 
exhortations nor by the repetition of Kisan 
Rallies. Only some tangible benefits accru- 
ing to the dispossessed section of the rural 
community — the recent economic census 
by the Punjab Government, an undoubted- 
ly commendable exercise, has put those 
below the poverty line at roughly thirty 
per cent of the rural population — can 
ensure stability for the Government. 

These are palliatives, however urgent 
they may be. If Indira Gandhi is prepared 
to. go in for something drastic in this direc- 
tion to galvanise public opinion on her 
side, there is the golden opportunity of 
cleaning up the Augean stables in Bihar. 
By all accounts from the Supreme Court’s 
profuse obiter dicta to Indira Gandhi's 
personal observations — there is no part 
of the country where misrule has become 
so emphatically the order of the day. From 
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‘police barbarism to vandalism in educa- 
tion, from political corruption to caste 
persecution, there is a total breakdown of 
all norms of a reasonably functioning ad- 
ministration. Here is a State Government 
which deserves by any yardstick to be 
taken over and here the clamping down of 
the President’s Rule would not evoke the 
criticism of partisan discrimination against 
the Indira Government for the very reason 
that the present Ministry is manned by her 
own partymen. Drastic clean-up of Bihar 
and enforcement of Jand reforms in the 
manner done in Kerala — once commend- 
ed by the Centre — would fetch rich poli- 
tical dividends. 

Such an action, however drastic, would 
enlist support for Indira Gandhi from the 
forward-looking sections of her critics of 
today and isolate those who tout for the 
vested interests: For her own party too, 
such a shock treatment is bound to bring 
about wholesome results, although those 
who would be directly affected would part 
company. Unity in inaction can lead only 


succour to the body-politic. 

Not by spectacular structural changes 
like the introduction of the presidential 
system of government — as advocated by 
some of her supporters — can Indira 
Gandhi re-invigorate either the politics or 
the administration of the country today. 
Such pyrotechnics can not only be counter- 
productive but may touch off chain reac- 
tions bringing in disaster for those indulg- 
ing in them. Drastic measures that are 
ready to seize, even if unable to solve, 
burning socio-economic problems affecting 
the day-to-day lives of millions of have- 
nots — these alone can bring for the 
country a measure of political stability that 
is urgently called for, encircled as we are 
in a world of powerful pressures to 
destabilise our nation and debilitate its 
Vitality. 

All this calls for serious thinking by 
Indira Gandhi as well as her critics. Neither 
heroic polemics nor clap-trap histrionics 
can save this nation. It is time to ponder. 


to paralysis, a drastic surgery may bring 
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Initiative 


on 


Indian Ocean 


T™ Prime Minister during her 
recent visits to our two 
oceanic outposts, Lakshadweep 
and the Andamans, has done well 
to warn the nation against the 
growing menace to the security 
of the country posed by the pre- 
sence of powerful navies into this 
region. Diplomatic niceties may 
have witheld her from naming the 
USA for its threatening inroad 
into the Indian Ocean. 

No doubt as of today one can 
find in the Indian Ocean units of 
the powerful Soviet Navy as also 
those of some of the West Euro- 
pean powers; Moscow’s plea how- 
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need to patrol the Indian 
Ocean has been provoked by the 
formidable presence of the US 
battleships most of which are 
nuclear-weapon carriers. On his 
part, President Brezhnev has cate- 
gorically declared as he did during 
his recent New Delhi visit, the 
Soviet support for turning the 
Indian Ocean into a zone of 
peace — which implies Moscow’s 
readiness to keep its fleet away 
from this ocean region provided 
others agree to do so. 

In contrast, the US position 
has so far been blatantly defiant 
on the question of the Indian 
Ocean. There is not a single 
instance of any US Administra- 
tion having remotely suggested its 
readiness to subscribe to the con- 
cept of making the Indian Ocean 
into a zone of peace. On the 
contrary, the American drive to- 
wards making, Diego Garcia into 
a full-fledged nuclear naval base 
cannot but disturb the littoral 
States. The plea that one nowa- 
days hears in pro-US circles that 
the reinforcement of the US pre- 
sence in the Indian Ocean has 
been touched off by the Soviet 


is belied by the hard fact that 
Washington’s military build-up in 
the Indian Ocean started early in 
1979, a year before the Soviet 
armed move into Afghanistan. 

Those who try to equate the 
US naval presence with the Soviet 
naval presence in the Indian 
Ocean conveniently overlook the 
fact that while the Pentagon has 
blatantly gone ahead with its 
Programme of equipping Deigo 
Garcia into a nuclear mili- 
tary installation, Moscow has 
denied having set up any naval 
base at Berbera in Somalia; per- 
haps at the most, the Soviet Navy 
has refuelling facilities at some of 
its friendly ports on the Indian 
Ocean coasts. It is obviously in- 
correct fo equate the two posi- 
tions. 

For one thing, the US strategy 
of having full-fledged naval bases 
is a direct threat to the sovereignty 
of the littoral States as Washing- 
ton makes no bones of its objec- 
tive in stationing its nuclear naval 
force in the Indian Ocean: itis 
not merely to pre-empt the Soviet 
Navy but also to directly threaten 
the newly-independent countries 
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of South and South-West Asia. 

More than once, American politi- 
cians holding responsible positions 
in the Administration and the 
Congress, have held out dire 
threats against oil-bearing Arab 
countries on the fatuous plea that 
oil supply is the life line of the 
Western economy. 
_ More pointedly, the US has 
gone in and set up a Rapid 
Deployment Force for the specific 
purpose of capturing and holding 
down any country which in 
Washington’s view constitutes a 
threat to its self-defined national 
interest and this includes the self- 
proclaimed right to get oil out of 
any of the countries of the region. 
The latest reports from Washing- 
ton make it clear that the Rapid 
Deployment Force will be under a 
separate military command based 
in the Indian Ocean, and there are 
reports from West Asia that the 
first contingent of such a force 
has already arrived in Oman. 

The dangerous implications of 
all these developments worried 
most of the participants of the 
recent New Delhi Conference of 
the Nonaligned Foreign Ministers. 
This is clear from the Declaration 
of the New Delhi Conference 
which stressed the urgency of con- 
vening the UN Conference on 
Indian Ocean due to be held in 
Sri Lanka later this year. On this 
question, the US Administration 
has. kept a posture of supreme in- 
difference, while in practice it has 
been trying to dodge, if not scuttle 
it. More than two years ago, the 
US-Soviet talks on limiting big- 
power presence in the Indian 
Ocean reached a deadlock with 
Washington openly breaking them 
off. 

This time at the New Delhi 
Nonaligned Foreign Ministers’ 
meet, Sri Lanka tried hard to get 
any reference to Diego Garcia 
deleted from the Declaration on 
the ground that any pointed refer- 
ence to this American base might 
put off the USA from attending 
the proposed UN Conference on 
Indian Ocean of which Sri Lanka 
is the host. This was indeed a 
fatuous plea because indications 
so far have been that Colombo 
itself has been taking up half- 
heartedly, to say the least, the 
question of holding the proposed 
conference. For one thing, the 
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present Sri Lankan Government 
has been quite unmistakably tilting 
towards Washington — following 
what looks like a variant of the 
Janata’s “genuine” nonalignment. 
Althought it has denied having 
given naval base facilities to the 
US at the old British base at 
Trincomalee, the Sri Lankan 
Government appears to be ready 
to provide R-and-R (Rest-and- 
Recreation) facilities to the US 
armed personnel at this place. 
One has only to recall the situ- 
ation at Bangkok and Hongkong 
during the Vietnam war to realise 
the implications of such R-and-R 
facilities for the US forces at 
Trincomalee. Moreover, there are 
reports that a giant oil refinery is 
planned by American oil com- 
panies at Trincomalee — osten- 
sibly a commercial deal but one 
that will help the US navy and 
air force spread all over the 
region; obviously the crude for 
the proposed refinery would come 
from countries in the neighbour- 
hood like Saudi Arabja, to grab 
whose oil fields in case of the 
collapse of its tottering regime 
would naturally be the priority job 
of the Rapid Deployment Force. 

With this rather frightening 
scenario in the Indian Ocean 
region, it is the urgent task for 
New Delhito take the initiative 
in mobilising world opinion for 
making the Indian Ocean into a 
zone of peace. It matters little 
if Colombo is the official host of 
the proposed UN Conference 
on Indian Ocean. As the most 
important power in the region, 
India has the right and responsi- 
bility in helping in its convening 
even if Colombo vacillates. With 
the prestige earned in conducting 
the recent Nonaligned Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference, New Delhi 
today is in a far better position 
to take the initiative on the issue 
of peace and freedom in Indian 
Ocean. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
has certainly done the right thing 
in warning the nation about the 
danger to our security coming 
from the high seas. The latest 
Indian discovery of the valuable 
polymetallic nodules in the seabed 
in this region — regarded as the 
“most significant technological 
achievement” after Pokhran and 
Rohini — adds a new dimension 
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SCHOLARS? CONCERN 
OVER ALIGARH 


The following statement on the serious 
happenings in Aligarh Muslim University 
has been issued by the members of the 
staff and research scholars at the Centre 
for Development Studies, Trivandrum: 


We are deeply distressed and concern- 
ed by the action the Vice-Chancellor of 
Aligarh Muslim University has taken 
in charge-sheeting Professor Irfan 
Habib, highly respected scholar of the 
country whose intellectual honesty, pro- 
fessional integrity and social commit- 
ment are well-known. The courage Pro- 
fessor Habib has shown in stating 
publicly his critical assessment of the 
AMU is a source of inspiration for all 
those in the country who wish to com- 
bat communal and reactionary forces 
within academic institutions, That he 
should be persecuted for this by obscu- 
rantist elements within the University is 
bad enough; that the Vice-Chancellor 
should now succumb to the pressure 
exerted by such elements, and adopt 
dubious methods to justify his action, 
is very regrettable. In the interests of 
academic freedom and progress, as also 
of the larger secular ideals for which we 
all need to stand together, we urge the 
Vice-Chancellor to reserve the course of 
action he has initiated, withdraw the 
enquiry instituted against Professor 
Habib, and curb those elements which 
need to be curbed. 

P.G.K. Panikar, Director; K.N. Raj, 
Fellow; A. Vaidyanathan, Fellow; Leela 
Gulati, Honorary Associate Fellow; 
Sudipto Mundle, Associate Fellow; G.N. 
Rao, Associate Fellow; G. Ravindran 
Nair, Librarian; Rajaram Dasgupta, Re- 
search Associate; Mridul Eapen, Re- 
search Associate; T.M. Thomas Isac, 
Research Associate; K.P. Kannan, Re- 
search Associate; John Kurien, Research 
Associate; Ashoka Mody, Research 
Associate; K. Narayanan Nair, Research , 
Associate; D. Narayana, Research Asso- 
ciate; N. Shanta, Research Associate; 
P. Sivanandan, Research Associate; 
P.K.M. Tharakan, Research Associate; 
M. Purushothaman Nair, Computer Pro- 
grammer; Rakesh Basant, M.Phil. 
Student; A.J.C. Bose, M.Phil. Student; 
N. Chandramohan, Research Scholar: 
Nata Duvvury, Research Scholar; YX. 
John, M.Phil. Student; C. Mammen, 
M.Phil. Student; Sukumar Muraleedha- 
ran, M.Phil. Student; R. Nagaraj, Re- 
search Scholar; Shakti Padhi, Rescarch 
Scholar; _Brushikesh Panda, M.Phil. 
Student; C.R. Reddy, Research Scholar; 
Mihir Shah, Research Scholar; T.K. 
Sundari, Research Scholar; K.B. 
Thampi, M.Phil. Student; Jeemol Unni, 
M.Phil. Student; T.A. Varghese, 
M.Phil. Student. 

(See also page 22) 


to safeguarding the Indian Ocean 
against marauding from outside. 
This can be furthered only by 
making the Indian Ocean the top 
priority issue in our foreign policy 
projection today. 
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Tax Nirvana 


in 


' Venkataramarajya 


ACCORDING to a American news 

agency report published in the 
Tribune of Chandigarh, under the 
heading “Beauty Triumphs” (dis- 
played deticiously on the front 
page), a former beauty queen has 
won an enormous amount of 
money in a damage suit she filed 
against the titillating magazine 
Penthouse. There was a short 
story in that glossy (which con- 
tains male and female forms 
spread in the nude). The tale was 
about certain sexual practices of a 
beauty competition winner which 


enabled the seemingly impotent - 


judges of the flesh exhibition con- 
test to attain levitation. 

Here in this country, it has been 
certified by an aged newspaper 
tycoon that levitation is feasible 
apparently with the help of man- 
tras murmured confidentially into 
your ears by the one and only 
Mahesh Maharshi who incident- 
ally has a world government 
which has Ministers for exotic 
portfolios. As for the fantras for 
physical-spiritual experience you 
can choose Rajneesh who is equ- 
ally expensive. 

As far as the Government of 
India is concerned there is neither 
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inantric not tantric counselling 
mentioned as a charge on the 
exchequer, but there does exist in 
the background of all (appearing 
weekly on Delhi Door Darshan) 
the yogic demonstrations of a 
Brahmachari. The present Union 
Finance Minister, as a threaded 
South Indian Brahmin, may be 
dependent on astrology in matters 
concerning marriages in the 
family, a crutch which need not 
be frowned upon ina nation of 
irrationalists. He does touch the 
toes of babas, as far as is known. 

Depending on the guru you 
adopt, you can have moksha 
through sex or by abstinence. 
Transferred to the economic field, 
in the new regime which I would 
call Venkataramrajya, you can 
have nirvana through tax evasion 
or by tax avoidance. Gautama 
the Buddha had expounded the 
Eight-fold Path and Mahavira 
prescribed the Three Points for 
Jains and the present Union 
Finance Minister has outlined the 
two-fold path to materialistic 
glory. Like our supposed enter- 
prise to develop sick small indus- 
tries, the new concept of appro- 
priate tax technology is one that 
should be used for what may be 
called consultancy exports to the 
less developed countries. The 
basic theory is that direct taxes 
are dispensable for planned deve- 
lopment, if you envisage a mixed 
up, aimless economy. 

The Press Trust of India com- 
putation, a day after the Budget, 
said that those getting up to Rs 
2,000 a month will be able to 
avoid income tax payment. This 
is a gross understatement. My 
Mind boggling calculations place 
the tax free salary and allowances 
in the range of at least Rs 30,000 
a year. Of this amount Rs 3,600 
a year can be paid by the emp- 
loyer as house rent allowance; say 
another Rs 1.200 as leave travel 
facility to visit your home town 
or village; Rs 1,200 as reimburse- 
ments for medical expenses which 
can include hair removing creams 
for milady if the dispensing 
chemist co-operates in the billing. 
That takes about Rs 6,000 out to 
be treated as invisible income. 
Now deduct Rs 5,000 as the gene- 
tal tax free allowance conferred 
in the Budget. Rs 2,000 is cut at 
source for the eight-and-one-third 


per cent contribution to the Pro- 
vident Fund. The chap in that 
Rs 30,000 income range would 
normally have a life insurance 
policy on which the annual premia 
payment is Rs 2,000. The net 
computation works out to Rs 
15,000. But the real take-home 
salary will be Rs 2,170 a month. 

Now if your income is Rs 
31,000, all that you have to do to 
attain taxless bliss is to put 
another Rs 1,000 a year in life 
insurance or increased Provident 
Fund contribution. Now in case 
you (or your father) had the fore- 
sight of having obtained a dowry, 
another Rs 30,000 deposit in a 
nationalised bank (Rs 3.000 a 
year) also reaches you tax free. If 
you wish to have yet another Rs 
5,000 a year without having to 
suffer going to the income tax 
office, tell your employer to give 
you about Rs 400 as conveyance 
reimbursement. This is already 
the done thing. 

What does this all add up to? 
Well, if you connive with your 
employer to distribute payments 
to you under appropriate and 
approved heads, you can have 
near about Rs 40,000 income 
without having to fork out direct 
taxes. All these calculations do 
not take into account some Rs 
4,000 (tax free) which may be set 
apart by your employer as super- 
annuation funding and further 
allocations for gratuity. This will 
notionally take your income upto 
some Rs 46,000, and still no 
direct taxes. Of course, this libe- 
ralisation is in a country in which 
the average family income (at 
current prices) is placed around 
Rs 5,000 a year. Their match- 
boxes attract excise and sales tax. 

One former South Indian 
Finance Minister, C. Subrama- 
niam, as the then Congress Presi- 
dent, innovated the idea of 
Garibi Hatao. Now another South 
Indian, with true Brahminical 
dialectical skill, has taken the 
high road to the abolition of 
poverty. Jai Hind ! . 

The 20-point plan pontificated 
on the abolition of bonded labour. 
As for those who have already 
evaded taxes they will bear the 
brand of the bonded rich. All of 
you together, Sare Jahan Se 
Accha Hindustan Hamara ! 

—Short Sight 
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U.S. Stakes 
in 
Pakistan 


GIRISH MATHUR 


I’ course of a long interview President Ziaul Haq 
of Pakistan (Times of India Sunday Review, 
March 1) has conveyed his “love and affection 
for the people of India” and has said, “I look 
forward to visiting your great country at the 
first opportunity I can get.” Enquiries in knowledge- 
able circles, however, show that so far no formal or 
informal request for a visit has been made to the 
proper quarters in this country, and the External 
Affairs Ministry’s spokesman has said that the Pakis- 
tan President has not mentioned the subject in letters 
exchanged between him and the Prime Minister. 
President Ziaul Haq’s long interview and the pleas 
in the Indian press for the bigger of the two coun- 
tries stepping up its efforts to improve relations with 
its smaller neighbour — as also the views expressed 
by Morarji Desai and Atal Behari Vajpayee recently 
— should be read in the context of the recommenda- 
tions made to the US Administration im a recent 
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Rand Corporation study on the “Security of Pakis- 
tan”. The Rand Corporation, financed by the US 
military-industrial complex and associated with the 
aircraft industry, works in collaboration with the US 
Council for Foreign Relations, described in a recent 
study of its activities as the “imperial brains trust.” 
It also carries out policy-oriented studies for the 
Pentagon. 

The Rand Corporation study recommends 
a “diplomatic effort designed to point out to 
the Indians that their own self-interest lies in pre- 
serving a relatively strong Pakistan buffer state as a 
barrier against Soviet expansionism.” 

It will not be fair to the Subramaniam Swamys 
and Jethmalanis and editorial writers and commen- 
tators to attribute their fervent pleadings for a rap- 
prochement with Pakistan in view of the Soviet pre- 
sence in Afghanistan, to the US diplomatic effort. 
But since President Zia has endorsed the Rand 
Corporation’s perception of threats to Pakistan and 
since the Rand Corporation study has provided the 
rationale for the United States to undertake the sup- 
ply of arms to Pakistan on a big scale, it will not be 


. wrong to treat his long interview as part of the dip- 


lomatic effort recommended by the Rand Corpor- 
ation. The purpose of the effort is to overcome 
India’s objections to supply of arms to Pakistan, and 
the Rand Corporation says if the diplomatic effort 
does not yield the desired results, “the United States 
can afford to be a bit less solicitous of Indian opinions 
than it has been in the past.” One does not know 
when the United States was “solicitous” of Indian 
opinion. The Rand Corporation, however, is of the 
view that “the Americans have had an ideological 
stake in New Delhi as a countervailing model to 
Communist China.” But firstly, “the appeal of Indian 
democracy has been considerably diminished by 
Indira Gandhi’s authoritarianism”, and secondly, 
in view of the developing US-China relationship, 
“Washington has no particular interest in propping 
up New Delhi against Beijing.” 

The Rand Corporation holds that the US should 
ignore India’s objections for two other reasons. “It 
may be that the threat of arming Pakistan substan- 
tally will buy more Indian cooperation than less.” 
Which means that the threat of arming Pakistan 
would pressurise India into “cooperation” with the 
US. Secondly, “the Indians over the years have not 
been made to pay the price of their closeness to the 
Soviets.” In this connection the Rand Corporation 
refers to Nasser’s policies in the mid-sixties, the 
implication being that just as Nasser was made “‘to 
pay the price” for being “‘close’”’ to the Soviets, in the 
form of continuing Israeli aggression against Egypt 
till in the later seventies Nasser’s successor Sadat 
went over to the Americans, the Indians should also 
be subjected to the same treatment obviously in the 
form of a Pakistan armed presence “substantially”, 
posing a constant threat to India till this country 
mends its ways. , 

The Rand Corporation has given one more re- 
ason for ignoring India’s objections: the Chinese “are 
presently looking to the United States to assist in the 
defence of the common ally”, Pakistan, and “an 
American failure to stand by (Pakistan) may be one 
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additional factor driving the PRC to seek accommod- 
ation with the Soviets.” 


According to the study, the Pakistanis want an. 


armament programme “which would improve their de- 
fences not only against Afghanistan but against India 
as well”. (Emphasis added). This view is based on the 
Pakistani assumption that “India acting as a Soviet 
proxy” could attack it from the east or “India and 
the Soviet Union could mount a co-ordinated attack 
from both the east and the west with the purpose of 
totally dismembering Pakistan”; these are two of the 
four contingencies which, according to the Rand 
Corporation, the officers of the Pakistani Joint Staff 
Headquarters. presented to it. The central point of 
what was said by these officers and “‘several other 
Pakistanis” was that ‘regardless of what happened 
at the western (Afghan-Pakistan) border, Pakistan’s 
major preoccupation was and would remain India”. 
(Emphasis added). The Rand Corporation found that 
“Pakistan’s force deployments reflect its continuing 
preoccupation with India. Of the Pakistani Army’s 
six corps headquarters only one (with two infantry 
divisions) is located along the Afghan border. The 
remaining five, which control all the country’s armour 
face India”. 

When President Ziaul Haq’s attention was drawn 
to the misgivings created in India by the Rand study, 
he told the interviewer that the Rand Corporation 
had “concluded on the basis of the history that the 
principal enemy of Pakistan is India ... We have had 
three wars and therefore they have come to this con- 
clusion”. But the deployments to which the Rand 
Corporation refers are not a matter, of history: they 
reflect an existing reality which is also confirmed by 
other studies and reports. 

When President Zia says that the Rand Corpor- 
ation identification of Pakistan’s “principal enemy” 
was based on.history, he does not mean that history 
should be ignored. The interviewer asked him: “Do 
I then take it that you do not consider India to be the 
main threat?” President Zia replied, “Militarily spea- 
king, I will not write it off because there is a history 
behind it”. But it is not merely military history from 
which he draws lessons. He knows the history of dip- 
lomacy as well. He said in reply to another question, 
“History shows us that pacts are not worth the paper 
on which they are written if the spirit behind them is 
not there”. That, he said, is why he finds no merit in 
a no-war pact with India. 

That probably is also why he would not be satisfied 
even if the 1959 “‘executive agreement’ between the 
USA and Pakistan is converted into a full-fledged 
treaty to which the US Congress is also committed, as 
the Rand Corporation study has recommended. In- 
stead what President Zia wants he has stated in his 
interview: “We have now asked the USA to please id- 
entify its interests in our reglon. It is not for Pakistan 
to identify US interests. In fact, we have asked them 
to decide for themselves what interests they have in the 
area which now comprises Pakistan and what they are 
prepared to do to safeguard those interests” (Emphasis 
added). 

In odiei words, what Zia wants is that the USA 
should realise that it has a stake in this region, not 
merely in the “area which comprises Pakistan”; he 
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wants the USA to help Pakistan not in the interests 
of Pakistan but in its own, in the USA’s, interests. 
This is an open invitation to the USA to intervene in 
“our region” militarily; he wants military aid in the 
context of US intervention. Without intervention no 
agreement or treaty would be worth the paper on 
which it is written. 

US interests in this area have been spelt out by a 
number of people in the US foreign policy and mili- 
tary establishments. The Rand Corporation study 
too has given an indication of US interests while dis- 
cussing the “advantages and liabilities of closer US- 
Pakistan ties”. It says that, firstly, Pakistan has a 
“considerable negative value (for the US) as a 
Soviet client or ally” as this would give to the Soviet 
Union direct access to the Gulf and the Indian Ocean; 
secondly, the US can provide direct help to the 
Afghan rebels from Pakistan and can even push west- 
wards through Afghanistan; thirdly, Pakistan’s geo- 
Political position would give a strategic advantage to 
the US for the operations of the Rapid Deployment 
Force now being set up; and lastly, Pakistan is the 
“common ally” of the US and China. 

Former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the 
United States, Admiral Moorer, has in a recent article 
highlighted the advantages of Pakistan in the frame- 
work of “the quest by the United States for a region- 
al basing structure within a broad and coherent con- 
text of US security policies in the area with emphasis 
upon military assistance programmes.” Recalling that 
Bhutto had in 1973-74 offered the Pakistani port at 
the fishing village of Gwadar in Baluchistan to the 
USA for development into a full-fledged US base, 
Admiral Moorer says that this base could be devel- 
oped at a low cost to provide “‘direct deterrent effect 
on the Soviet drive southward.” He adds that “‘the 
United States needs to acquire access again to the 
large Pakistani air base at Peshawar” and that “other 
facilities in Pakistan potentially of value to the United 
States would be the Karachi airfield and seaport.” 

Dr. Kissinger has defined US interests in more 
political terms in a recent interview to the NBC. He 
had said that “even if Pakistan was substantially arm- 
ed there would still be a gap of many years during 
which either the Soviet Union or India or bothin 
concert, asin 1971, might start bringing pressure on 
Pakistan.” He therefore pleads that “in addition to 
whatever arms we give (to Pakistan) we must discuss 
(with it) the possibility of establishing some air or 
maybe naval bases for the reason that American 
military power will be clearly perceived by India as 
not conducive for a war of aggression against Pakis- 
tan.” He also wants that “America should make 
some national declaration by the President supported 
by Congress that America’s national interest lay in 
territorial integrity of Pakistan; an arms programme 
in the absence of sucha declaration simply would not 
do.’ (Emphasis added). He has also said on many 
occasions that the “‘real threat” to Pakistan’s integrity 
would come, as he put it for instance in an interview 
to Wall Street Journal last year, “‘if the Soviet Union 
and India cooperated in attacking it” and that the 
Soviet Union was unlikely to attack Pakistan “over 
India’s objections.” 

President Zia’s anxiety to involve the USA in reg- 
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ional affairs arises from his perception of Pakistan’s 
national interests. As the Rand Corporation study 
has noted, “There is a clear sense among many 
Pakistanis that the power and integrity of the West 
are vital to Pakistan’s security.” The whole appr- 
oach of the Pakistani military establishment is perm- 
eated with cold-war outlook, not only in regard to its 
security, but also to regional security. 

President Zia has said in his interview that Soviet 
presence in Afghanistan “is a threat to the security 
of the region as such? and not Pakistan alone. But 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi does not agree with this 
view. She has categorically stated on more than one 
occasion that Soviet presence in Afghanistan is NOT 
a threat to India; India does not regard it even asa 
threat to Pakistan. If India is against the continuing 
Soviet involvement in Afghanistan, it is so for other 
reasons, on grounds of the principle of non-interven- 
tion and non-interference; also because it exposes the 
region to cold-war pressures and pulls. 

President Zia holds the view that the sub-continent 
has to be defended at the Khyber and beyond: 
“otherwise”, as he has put it, “the borders will be 
not at the Oxus river or Landikotal; they will be at 
Wagah.” This view is alsoa product of cold-war, 
thinking because it is based on the ‘assumption that 
the Soviet Union is interested in establishing its dom- 
ination in the region to be able to reach the warm 
waters of the Indian Ocean. India does not accept 

“this assumption. In fact, the origins of this view can 
be traced back to the imperialist rivalry between the 
then masters of India, the British, and Czarist 
Russia. Although in India also some people agree 
with this view, it is historically unsound. Afghanistan. 

--wasa part of India not only during the Moghul 
period but also in the ancient days, in the days of the. 
Guptas and Mauryas, when some parts of the South 
and the North-Eastern India of today were not within 
the reach of Indian rulers. 

The trouble with Pakistan’s military establishment, 
as with all Pakistani elite groups, is that even after 
more than three decades of the existence of their 
country they have not been able to decide where they 
belong. King Zahir Shah, and after him President 
Daud, said on various occasions that Afghanistan is 
a part of the sub-continent; in fact this is what 
accounts for the close relations which have existed 
between Afghanistan and India all these years, and 
also for the coldness which at times took the form of 
hostility between Afghanistan and Pakistan. : 

President Babrak Karmal has had no occasion to 
define his country’s interests in geographical terms, 
but his response to Indian initiatives, his apprecia- 
tion of India’s role, and his stand on the question of 
- Soviet withdrawal; suggest that his view is not dif 
ferent from the traditional Afghan position. This is 
also borne out by Babrak Karmal’s past relations 
with the Indians, officials and non-officials, in Kabul 
and with men like Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 

When President Zia was asked, “Where does Pakis- 
tan’s interest lie — primarily with the sub-continent 
or with West Asia?” he replied, “With both”. The 
question, however, was wrongly posed. The ques- 
tioner put it to him before asking his question, that 
“there is a view in.India that Pakistan is currently 
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more interested in identifying itself with the Islamic 
countries and not with secular India, ignoring history, 


geography and common background. We do concede ` 


that Pakistan was founded on the basis of Islam.” 
Firstly, India has never conceded that Pakistan 
was founded on Islam; if that were so, Kashmir 


` would have opted for Pakistan. The reasons for the 


creation of Pakistan were political, and it would have 
been better to remind President Zia that its founders, 
Jinnah and Liagat, wanted-it to be a secular state; 
Jinnah declared it in so many words in his first 
address to the Pakistan Constituent Assembly. 
Secondly, India can have no objection to Pakistan 
identifying itself with Islamic countries; India does 
not object to Malaysia or Indonesia making common 
cause with Islamic countries. Thirdly, it would be 
wrong to treat the “Islamic countries” as one bloc; 
India certainly does not de that. > 
There are progressive Islamic countries and those 
which prefer to serve as instruments of imperialist 
and neo-colonial policies; there are others which give 
precedence to their national interests above the sup- 
posed interests of the Islamic countries as a bloc. 
India’s objection is to Pakistan ignoring its history, 
geography and background and making common 
cause with those West Asian countries which serve 
as tools of US policies. It is in this sense that the 
question as to where Pakistan belongs is discussed 
in India and abroad, and the untenability of Pakis- 
tan assuming the role of a West: Asian country in 
economic and strategic terms has been emphasised 
by many scholars even in the US and the UK. 
A perceptive writer, Theodore Wright, Professor 
of Political Science at the State University of New 
York, has concluded his discussion on. Pakistan’s 
identity crisis with these words: “Pakistan is really a 
part of South Asia when the chips are down: the 
Middle East orientation of Pakistan during the last 
one decade‘ does not make sense strategically. If 
Pakistan is ever caught between India and the USSR 
in a two-front war, she could not survive as a sove- 
reign state. Without that, her common bonds of 
religion and culture with South-West Asia would be 
no more relevant than Central Asia’s have been since 


the Soviets have sealed it off from the Middle East 


in the 1920s.” 

Not that Pakistan is unaware of such a denouement. 
But President Zia prefers to invite the United States 
to intervene in “‘our region” in the hope that thereby 
he can avert disintegration of Pakistan. India, on the 
contrary, pleads for a rapprochement in the spirit of 
the 1972 Simla Accord and a regional approach to 
problems of the sub-continent’s security. There is no 
meeting ground between India and Pakistan as long as 
the Islamabad military establishment continues to per- 
ceive Pakistan’s interests in cold war terms. C] 


NO SECONDARY . PART 


` India, constituted as she is, cannot play a secondary 
part in the world. She will either count with a great 
deal or not count at all. No little position attracted 
me, Nor did I think any intermediate position feasible. 


Jawaharlal Nehru in Discovery of India 
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He New Delhi Nonaligned Foreign Ministers’. 


Conference, (February 8-13. 1981), Proceedings 
and results should not engender any pessimism. 

Conference should arouse deep misgivings and soul- 

searching; the non-aligned movement has not reached 


` a dead end; the movement is at the end of its tether— . 


all these contrary and contradictory statements sum 
up the complexity, the contrariness and the contrad- 
ictions of the international scene aad the situation 
prevailing in the movement. These currents can be 
understood only if we fully comprehend the nature of 
the prolonged historical phase through which the 
world has been passing since World War II. 

The end of the last World War brought about a 
profound transformation in the world scene, as in the 
correlation of international forces. For the first 
time in history a virtually unified world emerged, both 
politically and economically, with its nerve-centre 
in Washington. The internationalist, nationalist and 
security impulses in USA combined to assert and 


’ establish its ascendancy over the international system. 


F. 


Barring the Soviet Union anda few other Socialist 
countries, most other nations were drawn into the 
new international economic system, one-world capit- 


Dr. Duttis the Professor of Chinese Studies, Delhi 
University. 
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alist system under the sway of the dollar. A highly 
centralised decision-making institution arose, what 
has been described as the Imperial Presidency of the 
United States. Ideological, political and economic 
power emanated from this headquarters. 

Superior armed might, no less than the fantastic 
economic power that had accumulated in the hands 
of the United States, provided the underpinnings of 
the new world order presided over by Washington. 
The atomic bomb became the symbol of the qualitat- 
ively new military-strategic dimension of world 
affairs. Soon enough an industrial-military complex 
took shape whose power and reach had never been 
matched before. 

Yet the seeds of contradictions had already been 
sown into this situation. Roosevelt’s vision of one 
world encompassing Soviet Russia and other Com- 
munist countries too, died soon after his death. What 
remained—although it was virtually two-thirds of the 
world—was non-communist one world, “free” one 
world, capitalist one world, a world revolving around 
Washington in every sense of the world. But Soviet 
Russia with an equally centralised headquarters had 
broken away and a Socialist camp had come into 
existence. The status quo could not be maintained 
for ever, as the Greeks and the Romans and the 
French and the British had found in their own times. 
The rivalry, the contention, the conflict, the struggle 
was inevitable. Starting from a much narrower 
economic base, the Soviets raced ahead in acquiring 
the attributes of power and breaking the American 
monopoly. 

Along with it the old colonial world collapsed. A 
whole host of newly independent countries emerged. 
They were mostly part of the world economic system 
created by the Americans. But increasingly they as- 
serted their political independence and under the im- 
pulse and inspiration of Jawaharlal Nehru, a great 
many refused to be absorbed in the military network 
of the NATO countries. They made use of the 
emerging international balance of power to buttress 
their independence. They found strengthin num- 
bers. They were often pulled apart in antagonism, 
and they still do so often with venomous consequen- 
ces, but they also pulled away from political and 
military dominance of the West to the extent possible. 
Thus was born and thus developed the non-aligned 
movement. 

It is the interaction of these three developments, 
currents and forces that has shaped the texture of the 
recent international scenario. A great deal of the 
disturbance and disorder in the world (though not all 
of it) is the consequence of the lack of a new, workable 
balance between the three, and the world peace now 
depends on a proper readjustment and the establish- 
ment of a reasonable balance in this new correl- 
ation of forces. The present turbulance among the 
non-aligned can also largely be understood only in 
this ‘context. 

It is significant to note that American power wax- 
ed when USA was some kind of a centre of ideology 
also, beginning with Rooseveltian vision of one world 
— United Nations, political independence of nations, 
Marshal Plan, economic cooperation and so on. 
American power waned demonstrably when America, 
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tò use the words ofan eminent American scholar, 
lost the power to understand ideology altogether — 
as in Vietnam. 

The Soviet Union was bound to catch up with 
USA in military power, but what was new was its 
willingness to use it more liberally, albeit ‘selectively 
and carefully, in troubled areas. It was no longer 
Washington alone which could send its marines 
around the globe. And what was also new was the 
erosion of the supremacy of the dollar, the decline of 
the economic power of the United States and its diffu- 
sion into other centres like Western Europe and 
Japan. Washington remains the political and military 
headquarters of the Western community but is losing 
its place as the economic centre of power and 
influences. 

The dangers in such a situation are obvious. The 
American Administration fondly — and perhaps 
vainly — believes that it can reestablish its supremacy 
and superiority through a vastly increased arms ex- 
penditure and showing the flag everywhere. The 
alarms about the oil crunch and the perceived threat 
of a rapidly developing energy crisis, with critical 
dependence on extra-national resource, have greatly 
spurred this trend. There is also the danger of incau- 
tious and indiscreet use of this new power by Mos- 
cow. It has been demonstrated again and again that 
nationalism remains the dominant motivating force 
in the world. Washington forgot that; China too 
ignored it in the case of India, Vietnam and a num- 
ber of other countries; would the Soviet Union do the 
same with the heady wine of immense power and 
capacity to influence events? 

Moderation, restraint and world peace were the 
major concerns of Nehru, Tito and Nasser. So was 
the paramount need to strengthen and assert the in- 
dependence of the newly emerging countries and to 
promote the utmost collective activity of the non- 
aligned countries. These concerns remain highly 
important. To these has been added the pressing need 
for the restructuring ofthe economic order heavily 
tilted so far in favour of developed countries and now 
completely out of joint. Yet we cannot minimise the 
increasing complexity and the new dangers in the 
current situation, for the pressures are more intoler- 
able and the threats more menacing. 

A commentator remarked at the recent conclave of 
the non-aligned Foreign Ministers in New Delhi that 
it looked like a mini UN. That sums up one aspect of 
both the strength and weakness of the non-aligned 
movement, Its very success has become its weakness. 
Did India make a critical mistake when it acquiesced 
in the Yugoslav campaign for an open-ended enlarge- 
ment of the community by diluting the original cri- 
teria of the membership? Its size and numbers have 
blurred the forces and diluted its purposefulness and 
homogeneity. The regional quarrels and ambitions 
have tended to displace the larger objectives and 
demands. Without meaning any disrespect to that 
country, it does appear somewhat odd that Singapore 
should be projected as the most important non-alig- 
ned country of the world. The non-aligned move- 
ment cannot forget the progressive legacy left for it 
by Nehru, and by progressive I mean the will and 
capacity to support social change and transformation 
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and to take a stand against imperialism and neo- 
colonialism. 

Equally alarming, has the non-aligned movement 
lost even its limited capacity to meet the rigours of a 
new and more intensified cold war, increasing mili- 
tarisation, the renewed attempt at dominating the 
oceans and unilateral claims on the resources and 
raw materials of other countries? The signs are omin- 
ous, but India need not be dismayed. Indeed the re- 
cent Conference demonstrated once again the central 
and unifying role that India and like-minded coun- 
tries play and will have to play and the iocreasing 
awareness among many countries that they can 
wreck the movement only at their own peril. 

For, after all, it is not a bloc; it is not an ideologi- 
cal camp. That is why it is called a movement. It is 
the commonality of their interests and the need to 
have some instruments for protecting their indepen- 
dence and advancing their leverage that brings them 
together. It was not just fortuitous that despite all the 
tub-thumping and the din and noise of verba! fusi- 
lades, they all sought and agreed to a concensus with 
which countries on various sides of the spectrum may 
not have been fully satisfied. Except on Afghanistan, 
the consensus largely reflected the Indian formula- 
tions, or at least formulations with which India 
would be broadly in agreement. 

The non-aligned have their internal quarrels and 
conflicts and sometimes they tend to tear apart the 
movement itself, but a hopeful signal emanating from 
the recent Conference is that given the proper counsel 
and the right healing touch — which can be provided 
only by countries like India — they can rise above 
their contradictions and stay together, for what unites 
them in the grave global context of today is bigger 
than what divides them. There is no other way by 
which they can possibly influence world development 
to their advantage. i 

The going will be perhaps even more difficult from 
now onwards. The omnibus nature of the non-aligned 
movement now has given one-sided weightage to cer- 
tain countries whose commitment both to non-align- 
ment and social change could be only marginal. India 
would need to be somewhat more assertive in the 
future and her diplomacy more active aud resilient 
round the year, rather than at particular times, to be 
more effective. 

Clearly a new direction is needed to meet the awe- 
some challenges. That new direction can only be 
towards, what the Conference participants have them- 
selves called, ‘Collective self-reliance’. The non- 
aligned have been categorised into “‘resource rich” 
or “resource poor”. But this refers only to the oil 
wealth. 

In fact, a large number of poor countries are rich 
in some resources and poor in others. If they evolve 
arrangements for a measure of suitable and equitable 
sharing and protection of their resources and inte- 
rests, a mutual accommodation even at a very mini- 
mum level, they would be able to exercise noticeable 
influence on the reshaping of the world order. The 
measure of success they achieve in the next few years 
in this direction would determine their capability to 
infuse new relevance and purposefulness into the 
movement, [] s 
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Leadership 

and 

Tasks 
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HIREN MUKERJEE 


Jise been asked to speak on “Leadership and the 
Tasks of Nation-building”, and I fear lapsing into 
platitudes and pious formulations that will beno 
help to meaningful thinking and the action without 
which mere thought is puerile. The world has moved 
far since Machiavelli analysed almost clinically the 
role of the ‘Prince’ and Carlyle, nearer our times, 
wrote ‘On Heroes, Hero-worship and the Heroic in 
History’. There is, of course, for good or for evil, 
the fact of what is called ‘charisma’ (or something 
that passes for it), but in present-day societies the 
: stress is more on inter-relations of persons and con- 
ditions. 

Normally, there is no stark contrast between the 
leadership as ‘influence agent’ and the following as 
‘influence recipient’. Both interact, under guidance 
no doubt from the leadership, in pursuit of common 
goals, the following being no mere aggregation per- 
forming orders. It can only be in rare circumstances 
like war-time that leaders might emerge, almost per- 
sonifying Rousseau’s ‘Gneral Will’ — at a certain 
remove, one can place de Gaulle’s effort, slightly 
pathetic but not entirely ridiculous, to revive and 
almost personify France’s idea of ‘La Gloire’. 

Leaderg usually perform the role of political 


Professor Mukerjee, veteran parliamentarian and at 
present Honorary Adviser, Lok Sabha Secretariat, deli- 
vered the Dr Zakir Husain Memorial Lecture under the 
auspices of the Dr Zakir Husain Educational and Cultu- 
ral Foundation, at New Delhi on February 20, 1981. We 
publish here the text of the lecture, excluding the intro- 
ductory remarks referring: to the foundation of the 
Lecture—Editor 
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brokers or artful synthesisers, but capable also, except 
in unworthy instances, of integrating as well as in- 
novative talent.’ Ordinarily, thus, one looks for com- 
petent rather than charismatic leaders (who some- 
times turn out a kind of risk!), drawn irrespectively 
of social status or family connections, emotionally 
mature and free of nervous tension, reasonably aware 
of collective behaviour and its need for guidance, able 
to develop further skills through experience and the 
wisdom that should but does not always follow. 
Every political society including ours gets the leader- 
ship it deserves, relative to its predicament and the 
responses to its problems. 

Even the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi can in 
certain respects be flawed, but it is good to recall 
Rabindranath Tagore’s words about him: “He 
(Gandhi) stopped at the dispossessed, dressed like one 
of their own. He spoke to them in their own langu- 
age; here was living truth at last, and not quotations 
from books. For this reason the ‘Mahatma’, the 
name given to him by the people of India, is his real 
name. Who else has felt like him that all Indians are 
his own flesh and blood? In direct contact with truth, 
the crushed forces of the soul rise again; when love 
came to the door of India, that door was opened 
wide. At Gandhi’s call India blossomed forth to new 
greatness, just as once before in earlier times, when 
the Buddha proclaimed the truth of fellow-feeling 
and compassion among all living creatures”. 

It is foolish to expect such leadership to recur 
easily. Leadership that grasps the life of a whole age 
and moves it forward has its own historical laws of 
germination and performance. For us in India nost- 
algia for a not very distant past accentuates the acute 
discomfort felt widely about the state of our politics 
and political leaders today. Some of the nostalgia is 
uncalled for—gquuofieata wate: aad (‘whatever is 
past is not always sublime’). But there is truth also 
in Jawaharlal Nehru’s boast when describing himself 
once as among the children of the Indian Revolution, 
he claimed that, is spite of follies and foibles, the 
politics of our freedom struggle was not marred by 
triviality, that it was by and large a principled oper- 
ation. This is a far cry from what one sees and hears 
today, the wail of the incumbent president of the 
Republic, for instance, that he was praying for release 
from his office to resume the life of “a simple peas- 
ant”, or the averment of a Left-wing member of Par- 
liament that “the demarcation between the political 
parties is less, and between the people and the parties 
is more”. It will not be far wrong to say, sorrow- 
fully, that there never was a time in living memory 
when politics and politicians have been, almost right- 
fully, as denigrated, even degraded, and sometimes 
detested, in the eyes of our people as they are at the 
moment. 

There is no need to relate, even in summary, our 
people’s grievances that have accumulated excruciat- 
ingly. A kind of dehumanisation has come to be al- 
most the order of the day. Atrocities continue with 
impunity to be heaped on our women, on the so-called 
‘Harijans’ (still in a sort of special enclosure so that 
the luckier ‘children of God’ could look on them with 
pity), atrocities practised (even after three decades 
of independence) on one or the other community or 
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caste or what have you. atrocities like the recent 
official extravaganza of even blinding fellow human 
beings, not ina mad moment of fury but with the 
devil’s own deliberation. For too long now, a frozen 
fear stalks the hills and dales of north-east India, 
demographic, social, economic and political problems 
coagulating into an impasse, a fearful alienation from 
the rest of India which bodes evil for all of us, but 
little, if anything, seems to be sought seriously to be 
done. 

One should, of course, not lose a sense of propor- 
tion in regard to such cruel happenings. There seems 
no end to what man can do to man, in India as much 
as elsewhere, but even so there should be limits of 
patience and of prudence that must not be crossed. 
To say we are declining into the Stone Age is, when 
certain happenings are remembered, to defame our 
palaeolithic ancestors. This is a state of things 
which, if permitted to continue. and get worse, will 
forfeit all moral sanction that at bottom sustains the 
powers that be and the politics and parties involved. 
One could surely posit much ofthe blame on the 
ruling leadership at the Centre, but things have gone 
so far because only of a collective national default— 
‘this sin is yours as well as mine’, as Rabindranath 
Tagore once put it in this agonised reflection on our 
wrongs and iniquities. It is, therefore, not by varia- 
tions on the theme of ‘politicking’ that we can cover 
up leadership failures and the gaping, even gruesome, 
lags in nation-building and chart an acceptable course 
for our long-suffering people. 

There is no call, I stress again, for weeping and 
gnashing of teeth over the good old days which were 
notas good as might be imagined. In no period of 
history have politics and politicians failed to draw 
curses and imprecations. Even in great historical 
events like revolutions — ‘festivals of the people’ as 
Marx called them — there are contradictions, a mix- 
ture of opposites, of the sublime with the sinister, the 
web being woven inevitably of mingled yarn. Even in 
Gandhiji’s case, it was seen often enough how the 
saint in him, prickly with principles, had to come to 
terms with the world about him. 

It is sometimes remembered with amusement in 
Bengal how Deshbandhu C.R. Das used to say that 
in some eight years of his life in the freedom struggle 
he had encountered more rogues than in nearly twen- 
tyfive years earlier of his practice asa ‘criminal’ 
lawyer. About an esteemed Gandhian whom I shall 
not name, Chittaranjan Das’s observation was that 
if a nail was struck down the worthy’s skull it could 
be pulled out only as.a screw. An American of the 
19th centnty once said in words that have become a 
legend: “Iam not a politician and my other habits 
are good” — this could be a diverting theme with a 
multitude of illustrations from all countries and at all 
times. A Greek ‘tyrant’ in Sicily loaded the great 
Plato with honours on account of a uew ‘constitution’ 
fashioned for him by the philosopher, but then in 
anger flung him into the slave market where, luckily, 
a friend turned up to buy Plato his freedom. Even 
about makers of history like Napoleon, H.G. Wells 
felt that the stupendous man “‘strutted on a mountain 
of opportunity like a cockerel on a dung-hill”, also 
that one who “‘could have become the father of a 
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new world” ended up, marrying the Austrian em- 
peror’s daughter, as “the soti-in-law of the old”. 
In Britain, as a special article in The Times lately 


noted, “neither honeyed words nor fighting talk can — 


hide the depth of the demoralisation that has gripped 
a sizable part, ifnotthe bulk” of British politics. 
Comparisons are not of course exactly relevant, but 
one recalls alate 18th century British rhyme about 
politicians: 


What this rogue loses, that rouge wins, 
All are birds of a feather! 

Let’s damn the Outs and damn the Ins, 
And damn them all together! 


This will perhaps evoke echoes in our country at 
the moment, and there will be echoes also of what 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, father of the great American 
jurist with the same name, wrote in the nineteenth 
century: 


God, give us men, a time like this demands, 

Great hearts, strong minds, true faith and willing hands, 
Men whom the lust of office will not kill, 

Men whom the spoils of office will not buy, 

Men who have opinion and a will, ; 

Men who have honour, who will not lie! 


The good God does not, unfortunately, answer all 
prayers, or American politics could have turned out 
differently. In the recently concluded Presidential 
elections in that country, the two main contenders 
were considered such that a now forgotten figure, 
John Anderson, shot suddenly into fame as a possible 
choice between two evils but was plunged again, my- 
steriously, nto ‘oblivion while the candidate, with 
what is picturesquely called ‘show-biz’ talents but 
conspicuously little of grey matter in his skull, emer- 
ged victorious. His debut as “leader of the free 
world” was celebrated in a spectacular ‘inaugural’ 
ceremony which a sanctimonious British journal 
called ‘Reagan’s Vulgarama’. It is no consolation to 
us, and no exoneration at all of the state of our poli- 
tics where corruption reportedly stalks everywhere, 
that in a country as advanced (and with as talented a 
population) as the U.S.A, Big Money (and what 
Eisenhower called “the military-industrial complex”) 
strides the scene with its apparatus of corruption and 
agegrandisement, affluence and acquisitiveness forming 
a perverse mix that distorts the clear and concrete 
possibility of the good life for all-and the advance 
towards a world without war. ; 


“Power corrupts; absolute. power corrupts absolutely” 
— this is the form in which Lord Acton’s aphorism 
is usually quoted. What he said, however, was that 
“power tends to corrupt?” — a somewhat different 
proposition -— and of course, that * absolute power 
corrupts absolutely”. As a great historian who wrote 
little, being a perfectionist, but had a powerful impact 
on his time, Acton knew that without “power” the 
engine of society cannot run and that it was senseless 
to try and wish it away. He added, however, in this 
context words which are seldom cited, namely, that 
“great men are almost always bad men”. This errs 
a little, but onfy a little, and it brings to my mind 
M.N. Roy’s observation in his memoirs that Stalin 
was perhaps the greatest man he had known, though 
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he took'care to add that by a ‘great’ man he did not 
mean a ‘good’ man. Such formulations are a trifle 
disturbing; one wishes á great man’s escutcheon not 
to be besmirched. No ‘great’ or even reasonably emi- 
nent person can afford to be ‘goody-goody’, but one 
wishes such individuals to be ‘good’ also, in the basic 
sense of the term. Our Gandhi, great as he was, had 
this fundamental ‘good’-ness which, one imagines, 
such as Abraham Lincoln and Lenin also did. 

It may be of interest, in this context, to cite an 
election speech by Stalin in December 1937 where he 
asked the people to demand “political figures of the 
Lenin type” -“‘... as clear and definite as Lenin was; 
as fearless in battle and as merciless towards the 
enemies of the people as Lenin was; ... free from all 
panic, from any semblance of panic when things begin 
to get complicated and some danger or other looms on 
the horizon...as wise and deliberate deciding complex 
problems requiring a comprehensive orientation and a 
comprehensive weighing of ail pro’s and con’s as 
Lenin was;..- as upright and honest as Lenin was; 
that they should love their people as Lenin did...” 
This catechism perhaps is revealing of Stalin’s own 
bent and an inarticulate sense also of how he aspired, 
but in vain, to match “the mountain-eagle”’ of a leader 
that Lenin was to him. 3 

So much is said glibly and volubly and so often 
so many, and yet so little is done, that I shall not try 
to outline what the leadership of our country should 
do about the muititudiness and cruelly denied needs 
of our people. The social, economic, political and 
other kinds of change called for by our present pre- 
dicament can be initiated and accelerated only 
through a certain, carefully co-ordinated reciprocity 
between the citizens and the state, between the people 
and the administration. Our people showed their met- 
tle when in the parliamentary poll of 1977, roused to 
unwanted anger, they willed a drastic change. The 
congeries that took over power proved however to be 
a jumbled junta that messed up its tasks, staggered 
over routine jobs, often fouling things, and having 
only old-word values paramount in their minds, stam- 
mered (and sometimes by reflex, raved) about “demo- 
cracy’ and what not, in the process disgusting the 
people and paving the path back to power of their 
opponents. l 

Indira Gandhi returned to power in 1980 on the 
crest of a wave not only, however, of popular discon- 
tent but of popular expectations. We carry no doubt 
the load of the ages and are perhaps somewhat inured 
to things a younger country cannot stomach, but it 
will be risky and wrong to test our forbearance and 
belie expectations for too long. Must India continue 
to be condemned to the weary, even weird feeling, 
that, as an old chinese saying puts it, “there are foot- 
steps on the stairs but no one appears”? The coun- 
try’s leadership is the chosen of our people — I find 
flashing in my mind what W.N. Ever, once editor 
of the British Labour Party’s Daily Heratd and him- 
self a Jew, laughed about: “How odd/Of God/To 
Choose/The Jews!’ The Jews, God’s chosen people 
as they love to think of themselves, may have failed 
their mission. But must the chosen of the Indian 
people, the country’s leadership, representing India’s 
unity in diversity, fail in the tasks that must be 
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faced on national reconstruction? 

ATARA ARAT AVA :, ATANTHT YAAA ALT :, 
a Jaat a a Agar agaa’ [The soul cannot be attain- 
ed by the weak, nor by reciting texts (slogans?), 
neither by diligence nor wide learning]. Nothing» 
worthwhile can be done without the honesty and 
earnestness that great aims always demand And 
India’s leadership, if itisto be worth its salt, will 
have to go through a process of what I can only call 
‘Sadhana’—I say this though I believe neither in God 
nor in religion—you may think of me as the devil 
quoting Scripture but all I care to convey is that 
great aims require great application, the calling up of 
the best in oneself for service to our people. the con- 
fidence, above all, in ourselves and our people but 
not in our stars, the invincible confidence in “man, 
proud man” who, like the Buddha long ago, had, as 
Sylvain Levi once noted, shamed the gods of his 
time. 

Apart from the minority of radicals on the margin, 
as it were, of the country’s leadership. almost all at 
or near the top do not have anything like that con- 
fidence—their frequent recourse to sorcerers and 
sooth-sayers, their acquiescence, even participation, 
in evil doings, their demonstrative visits (which, if 
they are purely personal, should not be publicised) 
to all manner of places of worship, their fawning on 
‘god-men’, of whom there has been in the last few 
decades a fundamentally pathetic but perilous crop 
that damages the spirituality which a Jawaharlal 
Nehru wanted to wed to science. All such goings-on 
belie the best in Indian tradition which gave ‘naksh- 
atra-vidya’ a lowly estimation and always stressed 
that one’s qq: qta (‘the power of one’s spirit) and 
not 24 satz (‘the bounty of the gods’) gave the real 
endowment of strength. It seems liké crying in the 
wilderness to say these things, but perhaps for many 
of our powerful leaders, unable to avoid a sense of 
guilt for acts done and undone, it is not unnatural to 
try and take shelter behind the pious panoply that 
superstition rather than religion has provided those 
who are spiritually timorous, however armed they 
might be with the sinews of power in our kind of 
society. 

T: have no patience with the breast-beating that 
often goes on about the generally reported degeneracy 
in our public life. I am of course angry, even ash- 
amed about this degeneracy. Things are bad. griev- 
ously bad, but there should be a sense of proportion 
and also, perhaps—] hesitate to say it—of realism. 
We live ina world where so many wicked things 
persist that shutting our eyes and ears will not help 
and the most zealous exhortations whether to God 
or to man will not purify the picture. It is no exon- 
eration of corruption in our life, public as well as 
private, but let us remembur itis in many ways a 
global phenomenon, even reputedly rejuvenated coun- 
tries having undergone revolutionary transformation 
not being yet above it. If money, black money—or 
if you prefer, “gold”, “the whore of mankind” as 
Shakespeare put it—rules largely in our elections, 
let us also not forget how in spite of it all, our people 
do emphatically record their view (whether right or 
wrong is a different matter), and whichever party and 
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persons work sincerely among the people; in face of 
the in-built difficulties of a society still rent by caste 
and class and community and amenable, inevitably, 
to money power, are at least certain of substantial 
support and even more valuable, respect which is 
never given the merely ‘powefal’. 

While it is no exoneration, we should not forget 
how in the advanced countries of the ‘West’ and 
Japan, for example, with pockets of comparative, ex- 
ception no doubt, there is more filthiness, basically 
speaking, in the political atmosphere than can be 
easily conceived. It is no exoneration, but a remin- 
` der that we are in a kind of world where politics 
often is hell and the process, if we can set it off, 
through purgatory to paradise is unending. I am no 
defeatist, but Tate ga faatafa, fagar € ged" (Time 
is endless and the earth is large’), and meanwhile, 
let us, if we can, think of our time-tested mottoes: 
qa aa, at qrara afaa, Sara Wafer’ 
(‘Speak the truth; act righteously; do not deviate from 
truth; do not deviate from [tasks of] welfare). 


Ir hurts to recapitulate the inventory of our ills — 
half the population below the poverty line, some 
hundred miliion children going to sleep hungry every 
night, Garibi Hatao (‘Banish poverty’), a most sensi- 
ble slogan, shoved under the carpet perbaps on 
account of shame in previous non-performance, 
Centre-State relations over planning and other vital 
matters, twisted and damaged in spite of Chief 
Ministers, even from Left-run States, commuting too 
frequently with Delhi, the minorities nursing recurrent 
wounds in the heart and gnawing uncertainties, Hari- 
jans still hindered more than helped and from time to 
time hideously hurt, the living condition of the gene- 
rality of the people dangerously deteriorating even 
as prosperity sprouts in rare, usually unworthy, 
pockets — a picture, to cut it short, of gloom, an 
infamy that must be erased. It is not that since 
Independence India has not achieved some real 
advance; there is no doubt we have, but in propor- 
tion to our growing needs and aspirations it is pitiful. 

Of course there is talk from time to time about 
national integration, about the need of all with good- 
will and concern for the people to join forces. The 
political scene, however, dirtied by defection prac- 
tices, remains dismal. In the ruling party, in spite of 
its ouce charismatic leader. talent seems to be in 
short supply and the most peculiar forms of flattery 
at one end and disruption at the other are rampant; 
the confusion and diversity in opposition parties, 
visibly disoriented and often bereft of principle, 
sometimes stretches to near-craziness; the Comm- 
unists, you will permit me to say, with the advantage 
of a comparative reputation for freedom from cor- 
ruption are still fractious, unable to combine forces 
and pull their weight. ‘Stray thoughts’ are not 
enough, while ideology that could integrate also 
seems often inadequate. 

One day, however — and the sooner the better — 
this country will shake off her inertia, the load of 
damp cement that smothers her soul. For this is 
needed no starry-eyed ardour but a workmanlike 
resolve. What Machiavelli in the 15th century 
wrote in his “Discourses” (I. 18) about good men 
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being rarely, “perhaps never’, available for the 
tough tasks necessary to win political power and to 
found or reform republics may still be relevant but is 
not the whole story. 

You will permit me here to a somewhat diverting 
discovery I made lately of an old Chinese poem writ- 
ten in 1036 A.D. or thereabouts under the caption 
‘On the Birth of his son’: 


Families, when a child is born, 
Want it to be intelligent. 

I, through intelligence 

Having wrecked my whole life 
Only hope the baby will prove 
Ignorant and stupid. 

Then he will crown a tranquil life 
By becoming a Cabinet Minister. 


Many of us here count Cabinet Ministers and 
similar dignitaries among our friends, and I trust that 
we have strength and confidence enough to be able 
to laugh at ourselves, a quality which I fear is missed 
rather often in our country. The 11th century Chinese 
poet reminds us also of the truth that persists, not 
wholly of course but substantially, of the Duke of 
Rochefoucauld’s maxim: “plus ce change, plus c’est 
la meme chose” (“The more it changes, the more it is 
the same thing’). 

It will perhaps be presumptuous for one like me 
not in the country’s leadership to lay down the law, 
as it were, about what is to be done in the present 
crisis of our national life. My own feeling, however, 
is that something like what in some countries emerg- 
ed as the Fatherland Front — perhaps we in India 
would like to ask for a Motherland Front — is what 
might, much better than one or the other political 
party, begin truly to try and tackle the problems of 
our people’s life. I say ‘Motherland Front’ because, 
as I speak, I am reminded of a Congress presidential 
speech round about 1908, perhaps by Rashbehari 
Ghosh but I am not quite sure, where he said: “The 
German hosts march to battle with the cry of ‘God 
and the Fatherland’.” I am myself no believer in God 
but the beautiful evocation has stuckin my mind 
since I read it long ago. 

A Front, however, to be effective has to be founded 
on shared principles, with minor differences maybe 
but all essentially being at one. In India it is plain 
that the idea of socialism as the fulfilment of freedom 
has come almost universally to be adopted. It is, of 
course, a little too much, I fear, of a political gim- 
mick when the Bharatiya Jana Sangh, for instance, 
with its known record of belief and action, seeks to 
sail under the banner of socialism, though with a 
Gandhian signboard, which may meun everything and 
nothing, on it. There is no need to elaborate, but it 
is only ona broad, but profoundly felt, Left prog- 
Tamme of socio-economic reconstruction that the 
country can go ahead. After all, our pockets only 
are on the right but our heart, the country’s heart, is 
in the Left. If all popular Left forces, combining the 
power of freedom and organisation, come together, 
there is hope for the country. I discern at the mom- 
ent not much of that hope but perhaps, borrowing 
Shelley’s words, let us “hope till Hope creates/From 
its own wreck the thing it contemplates”. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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New Direction 


T.K. MOULIK 


E is more than three decades since the agricultural 

extension programme was officially launched in 
India, Basically, the model and the content of the 
official extension programme were borrowed from the 
USA. Accordingly, the support system for the ex- 
tension pragramme in terms of institutions, training 
programmes and organisations have been built over 
the years at an ever-expanding rate. However, there 
is hardly any significant change in the model and 
content of the original programme except for minor 
variations in emphasis, such as Benor’s TV system. 
(Benor, D and Harrison, J, Agricultural Extension, 
World Bank 1977.) It is perhaps time to critically 
review the agricultural extension system in order to 
develop a programme relevant for the country’s 
requirements. 

There is no denying the fact that the extension 
programme in America played a significant role in 
agricultural development. But the situation and 
context in which the programme played and has been 
playing sucha role in America are widely different 
from those of India. This however did not deter us 
from adopting the American model. For, it was 
tied up with American aid and was therefore neces- 
sarily influenced by the political assumptions of such 
aid. As Galbraith makes abundantly clear, the main 
propelling force behind American aid has been “‘the 
fear of Communism”. It is this political origin of 
the error which misguided the whole programme of 
assistance to India aimed primarily at increasing 
India’s food production and supplies and to lessen 
its poverty. In fact, this overriding political assump- 
tion and attitude have “fatally compromised its sub- 
stance and, therefore, its usefulness”. (J. K. Galb- 
raith, The Nature of Mass Poverty, 1979) 

With this political attitude, the whole extension 
programme seems to have been developed not from a 
conceptually sound intellectual basis but from mere 
America’s assumption was simplistic 
and totally naive as far as India was concerned. The 
poverty and lack of agricultural development in India 
were assumed to be the result of a shortage of capital 
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and technology (technical skill), simply because the 
USA had both these factors of production in abund- 
ance. The remedy followed the diagnosis. Having 
the necessary vaccine, the disease was diagnosed as 
cholera! 

It is hard to believe that the American experts and 
intellectuals were not able to understand the root 
cause of poverty and lack of agricultural develop- 
ment in India. A restructuring of the economic system 
in rural areas with effective agraian reform was a pre- 
requisite for development. This was exactly what the 
USA promoted (even by force in some cases) in Japan, 
South Korea and Taiwan, which US experts often 
cite as examples or demonstration models to show 
that Indian farmers lack innovativeness and entrep- 
reneurship. But it is conveniently forgotten by these 
experts that the same reform measures were ruled 
out for India in their assumptions and easily labelled 
as “Communism”. As aresult, the archaic feudal 
system and its built-in socio-economic-political ineq- 
uities were frozen. It was on this highly inefficient 
societal structure that a superstructure of agricultural 
extension programme was imposed to deliver the 
goods through infusion of capital and technology. 
The programme had to suffer a crippling blow, only 
to be salvaged occasionally by further infusion of 
capital or an equally archaic Benor scheme. 

Within this framework, the primary job of the ex- 
tension programme was designed to be the transfer 
of modern agricultural technologies to the farmers. 
A large number of agricultural universities and train- 
ing and research institutes were established in order 
to have trained extension manpower, obviously with 
same erroneous philosophy and often with irrelevant 
techniques. Simultaneosly, a number of country- 
wide official development programmes were launched, 
manned by a huge army of extension personnel. 

With all the trained extension manpower and mas- 
sively organised official programmes, India’s agricul- 
tural development progressed ata snail’s pace until 
the arrival of the ‘Green Revolution’ in the late 1960s, 
thanks largely to the discovery of the input-intensive 
“miracle seed” technology of high-yielding varieties 
which made agriculture move fast. Jn the process it 
shattered the myth about the Indian farmers’ non- 
innovativeness and traditionalism-fatalism propagated 
by both Indian and American extension research 
scientists over the decades. 

Looking back, therefore, one starts wondering 
about the contribution of the agricultural extension 
programme in the progress achieved in India’s agri- 
cultural ‘development and reduction of poverty.” 
It took us almost thirty years to understand that the 
mature and scope of the agricultural extension prog- 
armme in India need drastic change to cope with the 
dynamics of rural India. 

But before analysing the required change in the 


* This can and should be an important topic for extension 


research scientists. Instead of doing uselessly dysfunctional 
research, for example, on socio-psychological correlates of 
adoption of innovations,a thorough research into the exact 
nature and extent of relative contribution of extension prog- 
ramme proportional to cost in the rate of agricultural develop- 
ment in India during pre- and post-Green Revolution period, 
will be both methodologically challenging and academically 
satisfying. 
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system, it would be worthwhile to examine the system 
as itis now. Essentially, the extension programme 
at present is an agent for transferring technological 
knowledge and skill and services between a fairly 
` organised delivery system anda largely unorganised 
receiving system. In other words, the extension system 
is inter-face linkage between the delivery system and 
the receiving system. A schematic representation of 
the broad features of the whole system does not 
reveal the full story; but a close look show the basic 
weakness in the system in the sense that the efficiency 
of such a system depends solely on a very well deve- 
loped inter-face between delivery and receiving 
systems, which in turn depends largely on the match- 
ing bargaining power of the two systems. It does not 
require much research to understand the great mis- 
match between the existing two systems. 

The delivery system, as it developed over the years, 
has been an organised one and that too largely in a 
bureaucratic framework. The output of the delivery 
system, therefore, follows the norms and interest of 
highly skilled manpower with all its organisational 
strengths and weaknesses. On the other hand, the 
receiving system has remained basically unorganised, 
characterised by large numbers widely dispersed in the 
rural areas and among widely heterogeneous interest 
groups. A large farmerin Punjab, for example, is 
basically interested in maximising his profit by com- 
mercially exploiting his own resources and the output 
of the delivery system. His demand from the delivery 
system is primarily for information and technologies 
which maximise his profit through efficient commer- 
cial management. Because of his resource position and 
politico-economic power, this farmer has a better 
chance of getting the delivery system to respond to 
his articulated demand. Compare this with the situa- 
tion of a small or marginal farmer in Bihar. With the 
deadly subsistence-constraints, this Bihari farmer’s 
interest will be primarily to ensure minimum subsis- 
tence needs at minimum risk of his very scarce resour- 
ces. Lacking resources and organisation, the small 
Bihari farmer is most unlikely to have his demand 
articulated; and even if articulated, there is very little 
chance of the delivery system responding readily. It 
must not be overlooked that the extension agents 
providing the interface-linkage mechanism of transfer 
of technology and knowledge between the two systems 
are basically the product of the delivery system. The 
extension agent’s interest and values are shaped by 
the delivery system — unless the receiving system 
develops a sufficient controlling pressure on the 
delivery system. With a large majority of the rural. 
population steeped in poverty, lacking resources and 
organisations, such pressure from the receiving system 
on the delivery system cannot be obtained. As a 
result, fora large majority of the rural population, 
interface-linkage mechanism through agricultural 
extension programmes remains dysfunctional and 
ineffective. : 

This is not to suggest that the delivery system is 
unproductive and totally ineffective. Neither is it 
implied that technology and capital, which the deli- 
very system is designed to provide to the receiving 
system, are not essential for development and exten- 
sion programme. Whether big or small farmers or 
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landless labourers, technology and capital are cruci- 
ally required and demanded by all. What is sugges- 
ted here is that so long as the interface between the 
two systems is not strengthened by organising the ` 
receiving system at a comparable level, the process of 
transfer of output of the delivery system through ex- 
tension agents will remain incomplete, partial and 
ineffective for a large part of the poor peasants. The 
failure of the theory of percolation of benefits and 
demonstration effects in relation to a large majority 
of the poor peasants proves the point. 

The foregoing analysis clearly indicates the neces- 
sity for organising the receiving system in close con- 
sonance with the delivery system. In emphasising 
technology and capital of the delivery system, we 
seem to have blissfully neglected the other essential 
parameter of the receiving system, namely, the orga- 
nisation of the peasants. It has ‘to be understood 
clearly that the leakages and ineffectiveness of the 
transfer mechanism through the extension system is 
largely due to the weak interface resulting from 
imbalances and incompatibilities between the delivery 
and receiving systems. Therefore, the priorities of 
roles and functions of the agricultural extension sys- 
tem need to be redesigned. It is not a mere coinci- 
dence that this aspect has been neglected by extension 
experts and research scientists. It clearly reflects the 
wrong priorities and philosophies on the basis of 
which the whole training system of extension specia- 
lists has so far been evolved. 

The imbalances between the two systems can be 
corrected largely by concentrating efforts on organis- 
ing the rural population, that is, the receiving sys- 
tem.* However, this is easier said than done. The 
rural population, particularly the rural poor, can be 
meaningfully organised, at least to start with, around 
an activity which benefits them economically and in 
which the beneficiaries’ perceived risk is the bare 
minimum. This means that the services and technical 
output of the delivery system have to be transferred 
by the extension agents to the receiving rural popu- 
lation without leakages in the process and then the 
process needs to be sustained over a period of time 
until it becomes internalised by the groups of 
receivers who develops their own capabilities to main- 
tain and monitor the flow. In other words, what is 
envisaged here is a complete shift in the role of ex- 
tension agents from technology transfer per se to 
develop of people’s capabilities to organise, manage 
and monitor their affairs in effectively utilising’ exist- 
ing resources and services of the delivery system. 

It is doubtful whether such a complete shift in the 
roles of the existing extension system is possible with 
in the bureaucratic framework. With this apprehen- 
sion in mind the present author has suggested else- 
where alternative strategies. (“Strategies of Implemen- 
tation of Rural Development Programme in India”, 


*It should be noted that all the three countries, Taiwan 


Japan and South Korea — whose models are touted as example 
of success stories — started extension programmes with two 
priority roles: organising the farmars (cooperatives) and trans- 
fer of technology in the same order of emphasis. In fact, at the 
present stage of development, the major functions of the 
extension agencies in these countries has been prioritised again 
into farmers’ organisations and business management, although 
for different reasons. 
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constraints of the existing extension system, some fea- 
sible alternative roles can be identified which will faci- 
litate the process of people’s development and organi- 
sation of the receiving system. Having said that, let 
us try to explain the alternative roles of the extension 
system. Take, for example, the role of transferrmg 
| information, one of the basic functions of the existing 
extension system. The fundamental hypothesis behind 
this role is that transfer of technology and capital can 
be effective only when the receivers understand, 
defend and enforce the delivery system in the form of 
development programmes and institutions owning or 
providing the technology and capital. For this to be 
a reality, the receiving system must be informed. And, 
it js the transfer of information wnich has the poten- 
tial to start the process of organising the receiving 
system. ; 

Among three categories of information sought at 
present by the receiving system, the most important 
and consistent is that concernine ways and means to 
prevent lakages in obtaining technology, capital and 
other services. This is particularly true for the large 
majority of the rural poor. To illustrate, Manguram 
could not get the patwari’s certificate for his one 
bigba of land in order to apply for SFDA loan be- 
cause he could not bribe the patwari. Madan Singh 
and others in a Bihar village refuse to apply for bank 
loan because for every application they have to travel 
to the bank office at least six times and even after 
that, if they are lucky to get the loan sanctioned, 
they receive only 40 per cent of the loan amount, the 
other 60 per cent of the loan amount being deducted 
for various ‘service’ charges throughout the channel. 
It is not suprising that they prefer money-lenders even 
if the interest rate is 125 per cent as against the bank’s 
4 per cent under the differential interest rate scheme. 
The MFAL scheme of animal husbandry suddenly 
stopped because the level of extortion by certifying 
officers was getting out of hand. In our action pro- 
gramme of rural development, Matthai observed: 
“Hajari, Maniram and many others were approaching 
starvation and decided to start a new activity in order 
to get themselves out of their steady degeneration. 
Transport agencies will not accept their products 
' despatched to metropolitan areas because of the sales 
tax and octori problems. Lawyers are willing to in- 
form these Rs 3 aday villagers for Rs 300 and there- 
after a regular fee. The villagers do not know what 
the effect will be, but they get apprehensive about the 
possibility of being worse off than before. They will, 
though they do not know if, be bound by the power 
of information and procedures. Kuppu got killed 
because he asserted his sight to land allotted to him. 
He refused to let it be ‘sharecropped” by the big far- 
mers. The veterinary officer of the block office does 
not have time to visit the village even when the whole 
flock of sheep and goat contact some ‘peculiar’ disease 
and are dying regularly.” ; f ; 

The purpose of the foregoing illustrations is to 
emphasise the changing character of the need or 
demand of information in the rural areas. A few 
years back the most-sought-after information was 
about the technologies and sources of technology and 
capital. Now the emphasis is on how to get these 
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awareness about the existence and utility of basic 
farming technologies are quite pervasive in rural 
India, particularly after the Green Revolution. The 
important point is how to obtain it without leakages 
and risk from the supporting delivery system. As long 
as there is no new technological breakthrough, which 
comes rarely, it may not be necessary to devote the 
existing level of extension time and resources to trans- 
fer of technology-information per se at the risk of 
losing credibility and gaining distrust from a large 
part of the receiving system. On the other hand, 
providing information, guidance and direct linkages 
with the delivery system in the form of news, educa- 
tion and communication of factual and procedural 
data, could easily be the optimally efficient use of 
extension resources. 

If we accept this hypothesis, it is not difficult to 
relate it to the potentiality of organising the receiving 
system or the client groups. There can be, for ex- 
ample, few educated/literate members in a group who 
can be trained to fill application forms for loans or 
writing petitions to the proper authority in the deli- 
very system. The veterinary officer can be made to 
visit the village to treat the ‘unknown’ diseases of 
goat and sheep by submitting a joint petition to the 
BDO and perhaps by visiting the BDO’s office in a 
group and even by paying the transport cost for the 
visit of the veterinary officer to the village. Purchase 
of inputs and marketing of output can be organised 
jointly. 

The possibilities are enormous but time-consuming. 
The need is for a different orientation and priorities. 
A serious reorientation of the existing extension train- 
ing/education programme and research is called for. 
Reorientation may look unpalatable and dangerous 
to those who have developed a vested interest in the 
existing system. But failing reorientation, the conse- 
quences are sure to be disastrous. The choice before 
extension specialist and policy-makers is between the 
unpalatable and disaster. 
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A.P. EXPERIENCE 


How Landlords 
Beat 
Ceiling Law 


V. SIVALINGA PRASAD . 
and 
K. SEETARAMA RAO 


Lane reform is a vital public policy through which 

the Third World countries seek to change existing 
man-land relationship in order to establish an egali- 
tarian society. India is among countries which adopt- 
ed this policy. 

After Independence many States enacted a number 
of land ceiling and tenancy laws, legislation being one 
of the instruments to bring about land reforms. The 
erstwhile Hyderabad State, now part of Andhra 
pradesh, was a pioneer in enacting land reform laws, 
having made the first law as early as 1948 abolishing 
the zamindari and jagirdari system. In 1956 the State 
Government passed a tenancy Act to protect the 
interest of tenants. In 1961 another law on agricul- 
tural holdings was passed by the Andhra Pradesh 
Legislature imposing further restrictions on land hold- 
ings and providing security to tenants. Again in 1973, 
the State legislature enacted a revised law fixing 
ceiling on agricultural holdings, keeping in view of the 
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ħational guidelines evolved by the Government of 
India. The Andhra Pradesh Land Reforms (Ceiling 
on Agricultural Holdings) Act 1973 was included in 
the Ninth Schedule of the Constitution and notified 
for implementation with effect from January 1, 1975. 

The 1973 Act was considered very ‘progressive’ 
and, in the words of the then Chief Minister, it was 
meant to bring about a ‘revolution’ in rural Andhra 
Pradesh. Though the Act is not time-bound, the first 
and important phase of its implementation is consi- 
dered to be over. At the time of passing this law, a 
minimum of 20 lakh acres was estimated as surplus 
land available for distribution. The Act made a com- 
pulsory provision for filing of declarations by all those 
who possessed land above a certain limit, giving their 
land holding particulars. Accordingly 4,44,229 declara- 
tions were filed, of which only 59,054 were found to 
be surplus cases. An extent of 11.3! lakh acres has 
been determined as surplus. Of this, 6.70 lakh acres 
are covered by appeals before Appellate Tribunals, 
the High Court and the Supreme Court. Of the 4.61 
lakh acres available for taking possession, 3.60 lakh 
acres was taken over. Of the land thus taken over, 
only 2,46,155 acres was distributed to 1,66,270 bene- 
ficiaries (Government of Andhra Pradesh, Land Re- 
forms in Andhra Pradesh, 1979, pp 2-4). Assuming 
these statistics to be authentic, the Act which was 
expected to bring about a ‘revolution’ resulted only 
in the distribution of 2.46 lakh acres of land, of 
which 2.30 lakhs is dry land, mostly unfertile and 
uncultivable. 

The percentage of land distributed to the total 
land area in Andhra Pradesh is minimal. This shows 
the futility of this exercise which involved huge 
administrative machinery and heavy financial expen- 
diture. Though high expectations were raised among 
the poor, and much resentment was expressed by 
tich farmers over the 1973 Act, neither were the 
expectations of the poor fulfilled, nor were the inter- 
ests of the rich adversely affected. Studies indicate 
that the 1973 Act did not serve its proclaimed pur- 
pose of establishing an egalitarian rural society (see 
B.A.V. Sharma (ed.), Political Economy of India, 
1980).. On the face of it the 1973 Act appears pro- 
gressive, but at the implementation stage it lost all ` 
its progressive content. The landlords used innumer- 
able ways to beat the law. In this article an aftempt 
is made to list the ways adopted by landlords to 
circumvent the provisions of this Act. 

1. There is a time-lag of nearly two years between 
the passage of the law by the legislature and its date 
of implementation. Many landlords made use of 
this time-lag to ‘adjust’ their holdings. Those who 
were close to the power elite knew about the law 
well in advance. In Andhra Pradesh, as in many 
other States, political power has always been in the 
hands of the rural Iand-owning class. The Revenue 
portfolio in the State was always held by a member 
of the dominant caste, representing the interests of 
rich agriculturists. The ruling party in the State 
which got this legislation passed under the compul- - 
sions of electoral politics took care to inform those 
concerned to take precautionary measures. 

2. Tampering with records is one of the widely 
used methods to evade the ceiling provisions. This 
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happened more extensively ın the sclengana region 
where the land records maintenance system is most 
anarchic, providing wide scope for village officers to 
manipulate it. Of the 30 records maintained by a 
village officer Nos. 3 and 4 which show the record 
of rights are very important. In record No. 3, known 
as Phani, columns 11 and 16, which indicate the 
ownership title and cultivator’s status respectively are 
crucial columns. But they provide considerable scope 
for manipulation of entries. In this manipulation 
process, village officers and record assistants of the 
tehsil office, in connivance with tehsildars, played a 
significant role. In one. taluk of Warangal district, 
which is considered fortress of landlords, it is believed 
that during the peak period of ceiling law imple- 
mentation, the tehsildar’s office actually functioned 
as an appendage of the landlords. Another instance 
of a landlord standing in front of the tehsil office 
with a gun while records manipulation was going on 
inside, to guard the office against interference, official 
or non-official, is an event proudly talked about by 
the rural elite. It was alleged that many big wigs, 
including some Ministers, were involved in this opera- 
tion. In one district, when this was brought to the 
notice of the District Collector, the conscientious 
officer immediately ordered the sealing of all records 
and kept them under the personal custody of the 
tehsildars and Revenue Divisional Officers. But these 
measures did not produce the desired results, as some 
of these officers were not above board. The only dif- 
ference, as pointed out by a political activist, was 
that they had to pay a higher price and resort to 
more sophisticated techniques to tamper with the 
records. ; 

3. Even though the Act prohibited transfers of 
excess land after a particular date, wide-scale back- 
dated sales were resorted to by londlords. Some of 
these sales were effected by using old stamps. Stamp 
vendors, who preserved old stamps, sold stamps 
worth Rs. 5 for prices varying from Rs. 100 to Rs. 
500. But most of the back-date sales were effected on 
plain white paper, as in Telengana land transfers 
were mostly effected on the basis of plain-paper deeds. 
Initially the land reform tribunals refused to accept 
these transactions. This resulted in a peculiar situa- 
tion, affecting, in some cases, the real interests of 
poor people who has purchased'one or two acres of 
land on the basis of only plain-paper deeds. On a 
writ petition, the High Court validated all the ‘white 
paper’ transactions. This judgement benefitted 
hundreds of small peasants, but it was a death blow 
to the Ceiling Act. The opportunity was used by 
landlords to validate bogus sale deeds, making a 
mockery of the whole legal process. 

4. To avoid surrender of excess land, landlords 
resorted to benami transfers in the names of relatives 
who had less land, trusted servants, friends, etc. In 
some cases land was transferred in the names of 
domestic pets. More enterprising landlords transfer- 
red their lands on fictitious names. These transactions 
were mostly a secret operation, involving only two 
persons — the landlord and the patwari. Such be- 
nami transfers were mostly resorted to by big land- 
lords, and most of them sold away their lands before 
it was too late. 
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reliance was placed on the Revenue machinery. 
Lower level Revenue functionaries played a crucial 
role. Village officers who maintained the records and 
verification officers of deputy tehsildar rank were the 
important links in the Revenue machinery whose 
integrity or lack of it made all the difference. The 
village officers traditionally belong to land-owning 
communities and their self and class interests deman- 
ded scuttling of the law. These village officers, 
known for their ‘intelligence’, effectively contributed 
to scuttling of the law. The Revenue officers became 
prey to easy money and the verification process was 
rendered a farce. 

Land reform tribunals, consisting of Revenue 
officers of Deputy Collector’s rank, were not above 
board. In the initial stages the landlords raised a 
hue and cry about the decisions of these tribunals 
and termed them arbitrary. But after some time land- 
lords and these officers struck a deal. The few Dist- 
rict Collectors who made sincere efforts for strict 
implementation could not succeed as they had to 
depend on the same corrupt, dishonest, inefficient and 
manipulative lower level Revenue bureaucracy. This 
is not to say that higher-level Revenue or other 
Officials were all free from these qualities. We only 
point out the futility of the efforts of a few individual 
officers, whose sincerity, efficiency and honesty had 
hardly any impact on the total process. It was 
admitted by a Revenue Officer that the land reform 
legislation came as a boon to them. 

6. Family is taken as the basis for determining the 
ceiling area and excess land. The family unit, accord- 
ing to the ceiling law, includes father, mother and 
minor children who are living together. Widows, 
widowers and major children were regarded as 
separate units entitled to separate holdings. The wide 
discrimination shown between major and minor 
children has no rational basis, and this provision has 
been extensively used by landlords to circumvent the 
ceiling provisions. All of a sudden ‘minors’ became 
‘majors’. Many paper divorces took place, showing 
the susceptibility of tradition when it clashes with 
economic interests. Surviving old parents became a 
blessing and prayers were offered for their long life. 
Adoption, which was generally practised by parents 
with no children, acquired a new dimension. In cer- 
tain families sons-in-law turned into adopted sons 
to save land! 

7. For the purpose of fixing ceiling, land is 
classified into various categories, such as agricultural, 
non-agricultural, irrigated, dry, single-crop, double- 
crop, lands with perennial sources of irrigation, 
rainfed land, etc. Even irrigated lands were classified 
as dry lands and agricultural land as non-agricultural 
in order to derive maximum benefit. In an informal 
discussion a District Land Reforms Officer aptly com- 
mented that “the present implemention of land 
reforms is nothing but consolidation of fertile lands 
by the land-owning class.”’ 

8. In the name of protecting the interests of 
religious institutions, charitable trusts and educational 
institutions, the lands of these institutions were ex- 
empted from the ceiling law. To encourage cooper- 
ative farming by the weaker sections, the lands of 
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ed from ceiling. Further, in the name of encouraging 
the production of certain goods like tea, coffee, rubber 
or cocoa, the gardens were exempted. These provi- 
sions were used by unscrupulous landlords to get 
exemption for excess land through false classification. 
In the Andhra area hundreds of acres of agricultural 
land were shown as garden land. In some villages 
landlords formed cooperative farming societies and 
transferred excess land to these societies. The members 
of these societies are mostly henchmen of the land- 
lords. Although the lands legally belong to the 
members of the societies, the landlords continue to 
enjoy actual possession. Donation of land to charitable 
and educational institutions was another paper device 
used by landlords to protect their lands. 

9. Judicial decisions also significantly contributed 
to the ineffectiveness of the Jaw. The innumerable 
writ petitions and the judgements thereon made many 
provisions of the law ineffective. The judgements 
regarding definition of family unit, the rights of 
adopted sons, and the validation of ‘white paper’ 
deals are only a few examples. In spite of inclusion 
of the law in the Ninth Schedule, hundreds of cases 
are pending in courts involving lakhs of acres. These 
cases relate to procedural and factual matters and 
have been pending in courts for along time. Delay 
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In Andhra Pradesh, in the process of implementa- 
tion of law, lawyers played a negative role. In the 
protracted legal battles in courts waged by landlords, 
the legal bureaucracy, that is, Government lawyers 
from the High Court level to the lower court level, 
were expected to protect social interesfs. There have 
been allegations that the legal bureaucracy connived 
with landlords and helped them to get favourable 
judgements. The legal community has a predomin- 
antly middle and upper class background, so it helped 
protect the interests of landlords. On this question 
asenior advocate commented, “We are here to 
advocate the case of anybody who pays our fee”. No 
wonder some State Governments, as in Karnataka, 
prohibited the appearance of lawyers before land 
reform tribunals. 

All this shows that mere passing of “progressive _ 
legislation” is no guatantee of effective implementa- 
tion. Heavy dependence on the bureaucracy and lack 
of involvement of the people have helped landlords 
to successfully manipulate matters to suit themselves. 
Political parties also failed to mobilise the people. 
Thus it is evident that in the absence of popular 
pressure, social'reforms imposed from above cannot 
succeed. 





. Leadership and Nation-building 
(Continued from page 14) 


Remembering Zakir Sahib, one’s mind loves to go 
further back seven hundred years and more to the 
great Amir Khusrau, the ‘Indian Turk’ as he ‘called 
himself, who loved India more than his native 
Khurasan—flowers there have only colour but here 
they have colour as well as perfume, and pan, yes, 
pan is available, he exulted, only in India! This 
polymath of a genius wasa man of the world but in 
line with such unforgettables as Moinuddin Chisti 
and Nizamuddin Auliaand Abu Ali Kalandar, a 
builder of that lovely vase which is Indo-Muslim 
culture. Not for Zakir Husain was the dilemma 
which a once-great leader of our freedom struggle, 
Muhammad Ali had felt: “I belong to two circles of 
equal size which are not concentric; one is India and 
the other is the Muslim world’. Zakir Sahib knew 
where he stood, though he could well understand this 
and also how Muhammad Iqbal wrote “Hindi hai 
hum, watan hai Hindustan hamara” and wrote also, 
“Muslim hai hum, watan hai sare jehan hamara”, 
Iqbal who sang of a “naya shibala” in this land of 
ours where the heart’s habitations, he felt, were 
empty. 


With his grounding in German philosophy, Zakir l 


Sahib was drawn towards Marxism though he did 
not, I think, accept it. He cared deeply, of course, for 
the human condition in our country and he would 
have laughed with Bernard Shaw as the latter once in 
the middle thirties said ina Fabian lecture: “I am 
impatient for the revolution. I shall be jolly happy 
if the revolution happens tomorrow. But being an 
average coward I want you to make the revolution in 
as gentlemanly a manner as possible”. I vividly 
remember an occasion in Parliament, in February 
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1968 ifI am not wrong, when I happened to lead an 
Opposition walk-out when Zakir Sahib was about to 
deliver the President’s Address. It was an affront to 
parliamentary proprieties then somewhat cherished 
and I was, on the Committee of Privileges’ recom- 
mendation. admonished by the then Speaker. Among 
the things I said in self-defence was that even as I- 
was leading out my flock I had bowed to the Presid- 
ent who graciously responded, indicating his under- 
standing of the bona fides of our gesture. The plea 
was rejected, but I shall never forget that tilt of his 
head which showed the man, ‘qaqtwz:’, if ever there 
has been one. 

Leadership in our country will measure up fo the 
tasks and trials of nation-building when there are no 
mere pragmatic pursuits but heart-felt but imperson- 
ally inspired motivations of dedication of all our 
talent to our motherland. O 
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Marxist 
or 
Pure 


Empiricist? 


SUMAN GUPTA 


find Professor David Selbourne’s paper (Main- 

stream, February 21, 1981) full of contradictions 
and unproven assertions. The basic contradiction is 
that he embraces “the tradition of British empiri- 
cism”, denies all the fundamental tenets of Marxism 
and yet calls himself a Marxist. He says: “If it is 
necessary — and I think it is — to restore the epis- 
temological status of observation and the validity of 
sense-data as the bedrock of human knowledge, then 
we should also not be shy of facing accusations of 
subjectivism, impressionism and what not”. 

British empiricism, rightly interpreted by Sel- 
bourne, is diametrically opposed to the dialectical 


materialist position of Marxism. This empiricist posi-. 


tion is subjectivistic pluralism. Ontologically speak- 
ing, sense-data are transitory, mental, discrete, un- 
connected subjective elements out of which the whole 
mental and material world is constituted. Its best 
representative is David Hume (1711-1776) who denies 
both the mental and the material substance. Epis- 
temologically, the knower, being himself constituted 
of “perceptions” or “impressions” (sense-data) and 
not being a biological concrete self, is incapable of 
transforming the surrrounding world or himself. 
A penetrating criticism of British empiricism we find 
in Lenin’s Materialism and Empirio-criticism. It is 
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this tradition of British empiricism which has been 
adopted by the logical atomism of Bertrand Russell 
and the logical positivism of A.J. Ayer. But surpris- 
ingly, though Selbourne accepts very vehemently the 
empiricist position, he rejects the logical postitivist 
approach without interlinking empiricism with posi- 
tivism. Ernest Mach has called this empiricist posi- 
tion “neutral monism” and claims that it is neither 
idealism nor materialism. Selbourne, without men- 
tioning Mach, says: “ʻI have also come to see that all 
absolute distinctions between a ‘materialist? and 
‘idealist’ world-view are false”. 

Ontologically speaking, as opposed to the subjec- 
tivistic pluralistic position of British empiricism, dia- 
lectical materialism regards the objective world as 
causally inter-connected and inter-dependent. And in 
this constantly changing and developing world, 
gradual imperceptible quantitative changes lead to 
sudden qualitative changes due to the presence of the 
struggle of opposite forces. Epistemologically, the 
subject of knowledge is social man who understands 
and transforms the surrounding world and himself. 
Man, while changing nature, also changes himself. 
Marx explains: “Men make their own history, but 
they do not make it just as they please; they do not 
make it under circumstances chosen by themselves, 
but circumstances, directly encountered, given and 
transmitted from the past” (Eighteenth Brumaire of 
Louis Bonaparte, Chapter I). Thus, according to 
Marxism, social transformation is due to the correla- 
tion of the subjective and the objective. 

All these basic tenets of Marxism are rejected by 
Selbourne, and he blames Marxism for neglecting 
the tole of the subjective factor in epistemology. 
Selbourne identifies empirical method with empiri- 
cism and offers it as an alternative to dialectical and 
historial materialism but designates it as Marxism. 
He gives it credit “to revitalise British Marxism, such 
as it is — and,” he says, “especially Marxist historio- 
graphy — by refusing, for instance, the crude archi- 
tectural symbolism of base and superstructure, or 
the brute forms of determinism which have mas- 
queraded also elsewhere as ready-made, off-the-peg 
systems of causal explanation”. And Selbourne 
attributes determinism not only to Marxists but to 
Marx himself. 

It is obvious that Selbourne has failed to under- 
stand the relation between the base and the super- 
structure and the role of man in Marxism. The prob- 
lem I face is that Selbourne has such a loose way of 
writing, his arguments are so disjointed and self con- 
tradictory, that it is difficult to see what he is trying 
to say. For instance, he says, “Yet the empirical 
method is also at the heart of Marx’s Marxism. The 
trouble is, however, that much of today’s Marxism 
has forgotten its empirical foundation, has become 
an idealism which deals with false historical totalities: 
has to a large extent undone the revolutions in scien- 
tific thought achieved by Locke and Descartes, to say 
nothing of Feuerbach and Marx himself, has uprooted 
itself, in the name of materialism, from the material 
circumstances of our experiences and encounters. 

“Much of the fault is in Marx himself. There are 
dense complexities of language and thought even in 
the Communist Manifesto itself, to say nothing of the 
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often impenetrable Grundrisse. The fact that I can 
say this with confidence at all may have something 
to do with that self-same ‘empirical tradition’, about 
which I am speaking.” 

The above quotation has too many inconsistencies. 
One may ask : if the empirical method is at the heart 
of ‘“Marx’s Marxism”, then how can Marx himself 
be responsible for demolishing it? Next, Selbourne 
fails to see how the philosophies of Descartes and 
Locke have been provided with empirical foundations 
by the Marxists. Cartesian dualism, according to 
which Mind and Body are separate substances and 
cannot causally act upon each Other, makes it impos- 
sible to have knowledge pf the material world through 
experience. That is why, to make knowledge possible 
Descartes advocates the doctrine of innate ideas and 
presents clearness and distinctness as the criterion of 
truth. 

And Locke also, while accepting the Cartesian 
premise that pure mind or consciousness is the subject 
of knowledge, could not see how mind can know the 
material world. So he advocates that mind through 
sensations can know only its own ideas, though these 
ideas are caused by the material substance. But, for 
Locke, the nature of the material substance is un- 
known and unknowable. 

Marxism, by rejecting the Cartesian dualistic posi- 
tion, shows that the real social man, through his 
practical activity, acquires knowledge of the law of 
development of natural and social reality. Thus, we 
find that Marxism has carried further “the revolutions 
in scientific thought achieved by Locke and Descar- 
tes.’ And all this has been possible due to the 
dialectical materialist philosophy of Marxism. But, 
as Selbourne himself admits, he is criticising Marxism 
from the “‘empirical tradition” —a tradition which we 
have found to be a metaphysical standpoint. 

Selbourne’s arguments, as I have stafed, lack co- 
herence, yet it seems that in the following passage 
he conceives of subjective idealist philosophy of 
sense-data and the mechanical materialism of Feuer- 
bach as instruments through which real things are 
made “visible to others”. And he proclaims that 
Marx and the Marxists involve themselves in abstract 
thought and fail in this respect. He says, “Obvious- 
ly, the ‘empiricist tradition’ is not exclusive British 
property, even if it was the British who colonised 
the world armed with instruments (ideological and 
practical) with which it provided them! For it was 
Feuerbach, and no Englishman, who announced in 
the Philosophy of the Future that ‘the task of philo- 
sophy consists not in turning away from real things, 
turning real objects into thoughts, but in making 
the real world visible to others.’ What a pity it is that 
Marx himself, let alone Marxists, was to fail in so 
many complex respects to heed this injunction. ‘A 
man who occupies himself only with abstract thought’, 
Feuerbach declared, is himself only an abstract, not 
areal or truly human being. The reality of man 
depends on the reality of his objects”. 

Selbourne has given no arguments to prove that 
Marx and the Marxists indulge in abstract thought. 
On the contrary, we find that Marx has given 
materialism as the basis of human life precisely be- 
cause he wanted to provide real foundations of human 
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existence. But whereas Feurbach, by making man 
dependent upon ‘the reality of his object’ alone, 
interprets the world in mechanical materialist terms. 
Marx, by introducing dialetics, shows how change 
and development take place. That is how Marxism 
provides the real foundations of real living indivi- 
duals. The abstract philosophy, in fact, is not dia- 
lectical materialism but the philosophy of British 
empiricism which takes sense-data as capable of 
existing without the sense organs or the material 
world. 

To conclude, Selbourne expects us to adopt this 
philosophy because, according to him, it will help us 
in solving problems of Britain or India. He says, 
“At this juncture, to do anything else seems to me 
to be a form of betrayal, in the name of the intellect 
or reason. And if this proposition — however 
unpalatable to those with vested interests in inertia — 
is a mutant but still recognisable expression of the 
‘tradition of empiricism’, put to the service of others; 
and if it reflects a true and morally just response not 
so much to the ‘crisis of the social sciences’, but to 
the social crisis itself, whether in Britain or in India 
— then this tradition should not be decried, but 
celebrated, as J am now doing”. 

I completely fail to understand how a pluralist, 
subjective idealist philosophy of sense-data can solve 
the crisis facing our society. In order to change the 
world, the basic prerequisite is an active subject of 
knowledge, social practice and a substantial material 
reality. All these prerequisites are rejected by Sel- 
bourne’s interpretation of empiricism. 

There are a number of other howlers in Selbourne’s 
paper, like the identification of empirical method 
with empiricism or his interpretation of imperialism, 
but these are not strictly relevant to the present dis- 
cussion. [] 





ALIGARH : WEST BENGAL PROTEST 


The Arts Teachers’ Association of Rabindra 
Bharati University, West Bengal, has communi- 
cated the following resolution to the Vice- 
Chancellor, Aligarh Muslim University, the 
Prime Minister and the Education Minister, 
Government of India: 


The Arts Teachers’ Association of Rabindra Bharati 
University notes with grave concern and anxiety the fast 
deteriorating academic atmosphere and emergence of 
rank communalism in Aligarh University, to which the 
eminent historian of international repute, Prof. Irfan 
Habib, is a hapless victim. The Association expresses its 
unstinted admiration for the exemplary courage and 
heroic stand of Prof. Habib and condemns the dastardly 
assault on him by communal, reactionary and obscuran- 
tist elements of the University. The Association expres- 
ses its profound regret and concern at the fact of the 
institution of an enquiry against him, The Association 
strongly urges upon the Vice-Chancellor of Aligarh 
University to take all possible measures for immediate 
withdrawal of the charge-sheet and the proposed 
enquiry. 
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JOZSEF BOGNAR 


HE interconnections and contradictions of econo- 
mic security, risk, and growth have preoccupied 
economists for some time. Risk is an essential ele- 
ment of all economic decisions. The shaping of the 
future has always included, and will always include, 
incalculable factors. It is therefore argued that greater 


risk must be made up for by the chance of greater 
profits. 

Interests and considerations deviating from the logic of an 
undertaking such as a business come to the surface in judging 
risk security when the satisfaction of the needs of large masses 
of the people, for instance the population of a given country, 
depends on economic activities directed by the government. 
The masses demand security and continuity in the supply of 
goods. What is more, security and stability, in the regulation 
of the conditions of husbandry, are demanded from the 
government by the undertakings as well, 

It is difficult to guarantee security, continuity, and stability ~ 
under constantly. changing and unforeseeable circumstances. 
That is why the creation of greater economic conditions has 
become part and parcel of the programmes of rival political 


parties, . j 

The epochal economic changes from the seventies onwards 
also throw new light on the interconnections of economic 
security, risk, and growth. It is therefore important from the 
politico-economic and international points of view alike to 
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re-examine and reassess the concept of economic security, its 
future significance as well as its limitations and its impact on 
incentives. It is evident that efforts being made to strength 
economic security powerfully influence the logic of action of 
States and thereby international political and economic 
relations. 

I wish to deal with these questions and interconnections in 
the first place. In analysing these questions and interconnec- 
tions, however, one should point out by way of introduction — 
and this will also be one of the main conclusions of this essay 
— that economic security is not an objective in itself separable 
from other social objectives, and that there is no system of 
action which would tend towards the attainment of this aim 
exclusively. No such system could even be devised. This was 
true in a certain sense in the past as well, but it has become 
many times as true in our days and will be that in the next few 
decades in the context of the major epochal changes: 

(a) the economic, political, and security factors in the 
world and in the life of societies will become ever more closely 
interwoven and even interdependent; 

(b) the interna! and external factors of economic and social 
development will influence one another to an increasing 
degree; 

(c) radical changes will occur in those parameters which 
exert an influence on world economic growth, international 


_ politics, and security, or rather on the evalution of the con- 


ceptions formed of them; 

(d) economic and political development will grow more 
and more insecure and dangerous. No doubt we shail be faced 
with such variants of insecure development as cannot be 
counteracted merely by increasing risk taking. On the other 
hand, owing to the more dangerous nature of development, 
greater risks cannot always be undertaken, 

Under such circumstances the national economies, econo- 
mic undertakings, and individual strive for a greater measure 
of economic security, but this striving comes up against essen- 
tial limits. In spite of these limitations — the nature and 
composition of which will be discussed below — it is possible 
to achieve economic aims of a general and qualitative charac- 
ter or concrete and quantifiable ones, at the expense of other 
objectives, 

In the case of striving or action of that kind special atten- 
tion should be paid to the proportions of the various factors of 
action since, should they be deformed, factors that have been 
indirectly undervalued may create more insecurity than could 
have been avoided with the aid of asystem of action giving 
preference to security. 

In such cases the regrouping of ratios in the interest of the 
new aims does more harm than good. Within the said scope 
and limits, however, it is conceivable that the security of some 
economic activity is increased at the expense of the attainable 
result, that is the largest possible profit or the smallest input; 
in other words, the principle postulates of rational economic 
activity. Preference given to security in the course of concrete 
economic action is conceivable in both internal, or national, 
and external economic activities. 

Economic security essentially means the kind of socio- 
economic policy and capacities with the aid of which national 
economies ensure adequate employment, relative welfare, 
socio-economic equilibrium, and reassuring prospects to eco- 
nomic undertakings and individuals. 

I do not intend to describe all the components of the internal 
system of conditions of economic security in detail, only wish- 
ing to point out briefly that socio-economic equilibrium implies 
a great deal, including socio-political circumstances which are 
not too unequal and which allow for the settlement of disputes 
concerning the system of distribution on an equitable basis 
and within an appropriate institutional framework; a relati- 
vely stable currency and stable value of savings, relative 
balance of payments equilibrium, etc. If these are not present, 
changes in economic policy are usually the result, within the 
scope of which the decision-making authorities are compelled 
to give up temporarily the requirement system of economic 
security, In more serious cases the sacrifice of economic 
security is coupled with the assumption of greater risk, not in 


“the interest of attaining improved results but as the conse- 


quence of an emergency in which there is neither security nor 
development. 

Internal economic security is thus based on a _well-function- 
ing socio-economic system within which the recognised legiti- 
mate power accepted by the international community is capable 
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of guaranteeing the aforesaid results, goods, services, and pos- 
sibilities in a quantity and composition commensurate with the 
capacities of the individuals making up that society, Starting 
from the system of relations between the state and the mem- 
bers of society, the economic results and possibilities enjoyed 
by the individual signify the concrete implementation of human 
rights in a given sphere. 

In this sense an economic crisis, sudden stops to growth, 
greater insecurities of economic conditions, a decline of the 
living stancard, grave ‘imbalances, etc., are the reverse of 
economic security. 

It is obvious, however, that not only economic security but 
growth as well are needed. Growth and security are not con- 
tradictory and even presuppose and promote each other, Yet 
there are contradictory components amongst their conditions; 
this is why — at critical especially sensitive points — they can, 
in a slogan-like manner, in connection with changes in the 
political line, move into the focus of the struggle between 
different politico-economic centres of gravity. It is possible, 
for example, that a very powerful governmental structure 
ensures considerable economic security to the majority of the 
population which is relatively satisfied with the established 
situation. They are therefore relatively non-receptive concern- 
ing adaptation to changes. In such a situation it is necessary 
to break down the structure and to deflect the reflexes of 
public opinion, but this naturally entails great risks, Thus, in 
consequence of the struggle between the politico-economic 
centres of gravity, growth — the possibility of the adaptation 
of the necessary changes — and economic security, especially 
with reference to a static situation and the present, come into 
conflict with each other. i . : 

I mention this as a warning against carrying economic 
security to such excess as may lead to rigidity in the economy 
and to dangerous outside conflicts, s 

Security within national economies has decreased in the past 
decade for both enterprises and individuals. The decline in 
security can be characterised by the following facts and 

ircumstances: 

° 1. The faster rate of economic growth established after the 
Second World War, from the fifties onwards, has slowed 
down. Different expectations and forecasts exist in respect of 
the future, but there is substantial agreement that this tend- 
ency will continue to prevail in the coming decade even if 
more rapid development can be expected in some technical 
sectors and in certain regions (the Near East, the Pacific area), 

2. The fast growth in welfare in the developed parts of the 
world has ground to a halt. This fact will have very important 
consequences; although we know full well that not even in 
this golden age was it possible in the Third World to guarantee 
even a minimum `of economic security and the satisfaction of 
basic needs, ee ls . S 

3. Employment in developed capitalist countries has declined, 
and there are indications that unemployment will again be an 
aspect of the functioning of a capitalist economy. There are 
many who assert in this connection that this is only structural 
unemployment, but this fact is only of relative significance in a 
period when structural changes are one of the driving forces 
of growth, I think the issue is rather a conflict between the 
driving forces of growth and the requirements of full employ- 
ment, a conflict that can be moderated but cannot be ended. — 

4. Inflation fed by various sources (imbalances, the rise in 
the prices of energy and raw materials due to the limitations of 
natural resources, export price increases forced in the interest 
of redressing the losses thus sustained, the export of inflation, 
budgetary deficits, etc.) has become one of the characteristics 
of the current period. It is common knowledge, however, that 
the attitudes and reflexes of economic factors in an inflation 
usually change to the effect that they themselves also become 
stimulants of inflationary processes. (Everybody would like to 
escape the consequences of inflation, and therefore — regard- 
less of their intentions — they strengthen the process.) _ 

5. The economies of the European socialist countries are 
also up against various disequilibria, among which those con- 
cerning foreign trade are the most important and most charac- 
teristic. In order to restore the balance it is necessary to carry 
out programmes of action which make the economy increasing- 
ly dependent on the international economic situation and its 
fluctuations. Under such circumstances those economic secu- 
rity factors which have arisen from the relative closeness of 
the economy dwindle. (We speak of relative closeness since 
the economy has always been influenced by outside circum- 
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stances, as most enterprises and consumers were shielded 
against their impact. This is why one could talk about hot- 


- house conditions.) On the other hand, intensive development 


and. the new world economic situation postulate substantia 7 
changes also in the formation of socio-cultural and scientific 
structures. 

6. External or extra-economic factors such as ecological 
hazards, dangerous technologies, as well as the uncertainties 
of the international political-security and economic condition 
and circumstances contribute to the decline in economic 
security, : 

In examining the internal components of economic security 
I do not wish to deal in detail with these factors and circum- 
stances, for this will anyway be donein thé course of the 
analysis of external factors. I only wish to point out that the 
insecure external situation continues to potentiate the uncer- 
tainties of the internal factors. This increased insecurity is 
felt to an ever growing degree by those who are active within 
the economy — governments, enterprises, and individuals — 
for in this period the economies turn over more inter-depen- 
dent; what is more, there has arisen a powerful global complex 
of world economic problems affecting national economies from 
the outside rather than cumulating their activities, 

In analysing the probable shaping of the internal components 
of economic security the conclusion can be reached that, in the 
future, economies will have to face greater dangers and growing 
insecurity, These may reach such dimensions as will not only 
cause greater indisposition but will also threaten socio-econo- 
mic stability and value systems. Such developments would have 
as a consequence that enterprises and individuals would, in the 
course of action, give preference to solutions that serve their 
short-term interests. This adds to troubles which can be re- 
duced only by integrated, coordinated, and far-sighted 
measures, The circumstances of economic insecurity are up- 
shots of an internal, international, and global situation which 
can be ended neither by forcibly repressing the anarchistic 
social facts that grow out of the troubles, nor by forcibly im- 
proving the condition of particular national economies to the 
detriment of others. But historical experience demonstrates 
that negative power factors often take advantage of the ensu- 
ing insecurity and indisposition and, by trumpeting slogans 
such as order and stability, aim to seize power and, once in 
possession of it, they direct society into error. In order to 
lessen these dangers it is advisable for the constructive politi- 
cal forces to minimise and counteract insecurity, 


I sHoutp like to stress in particular three of the international 
elements of economic security: 

1. The world-market mechanisms promoting and serving the 
inter-change and flow of goods, services, technologies, capital, 
and know-how. 

2. World economic problems which cannot, or can only in 
part, be solved by means of world-market mechanism, 

Global problems have arisen because, through national eco- 
nomies, mankind already makes use of the resources of the 
entire globe and is activein one and the same natural en- 
vironment. Extraordinary inequalities have, however, come 
about in the distribution of populations, production capacities, 
technologies, capabilities and incomes. Science and technology, 
on the other hand, have created powerful forces which en- 
danger the natural environment and the survival of man. The 
depletion of resources, ecological hazards, and established in- 
equalities require and international economic order within 
which the aforementioned serious problems could be solved by 
economic means. If, making use of the normal or extraordi- 
nary means at its disposal the economy fails -to solve the said 
problems, then means of a different kind must sooner or later 
be employed. That is why global problems must be dealt with 
ina special manner, there being no solution to them within 
the present world-market system. - 

3. The international, global and regional political relations 
and the balance of military forces which, on the basis bf the 
established interest relations and objectives, exert a consider- 
able influence on the choice of relations, on the sharing of re- 
ciprocal advantages, and the chances of possible alternatives. 

This brief review, so to speak only for reference purposes, of 
the international parameters of economic security also leads 
to the conclusion that economic security in the present world 
must be ensured in face of: increasing scarcity (the limitations 
on non-renewable resources), extreme inequality in distribu- 
tion, increasing interdependence, more acute economic com- 
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petition, and growing economic, technical and ecological 
hazards. 

This would be serious and complex enough in itself, for it is 
in contradiction both with the established economic situation 
and with the inherited order of the international economy. 
but the danger is increased by other circumstances, Let me 
mention among them particularly an arms race based on the 
parity of mutual deterrence. competition between countries 
with differing social systems, as well as the embittered struggle 
between capitalist countries for the repartiton of economic 
power, a struggle being waged using every kind of weapon. 

` The problem is whether it is possible under the given circum- 
stances to conceive a system of economic relations which 
guarantees security to the interested parties: (a)in the supply 
of energy and raw materials, (b) in the availability of modern 
technologies and know-how, {c} in the acquirability of 
agricultural products and techniques, (d) in bringing nearer, 
or at least in not hindering, the solution of global economic 
problems, (e) in being in harmony with the requirements of 
interdependence. 

I shall discuss in detail the problems under the first three 
points (a), (b), and (c). The seventies have established a 
number of negative precedents in this respect, including the 
oil embargo, the embargo on advanced technology, or the 
prohibition of the sale of agricultural produce. The fourth 
requirement under (d) refers to the fact that the world econo- 
my as a centre of the results and effects of human economic 
management already has an independent system of values 
since not only economic results but also dangers and side- 
effects are cumulated. The fifth requirement under (e), on the 
other hand, is a reminder that in an interdependent world 
agreements made between different parties cannot remain 
without consequences. 

Ts it not utopian to think of such a system in an age when 
the real, concrete, economic relations are asymmetrical, that is, 
when one of the parties has greater interests involved in those 
relations than the other? One of the parties is usually an econo- 
mically more powerful and more flexible economic centre, or 
state, disposing over convertible forms of power, while the 
other party is a smaller, more one sided state with hardly any 
convertible power. Convertible power means that political and 
military power is manifest in economic matters as well. 

This observation and reminder calls, of course, on facts and 
experience; it therefore includes many aspects of truth. I 
wonder, however, what alternative there is to the utopia, more 
precisely, to a conception containing utopistic elements. One 
alternative to the utopia is the continuance of present econo- 
mic conditions and institutions in an unchanged form, leading 
to the further deterioration and aggravation of the situation — 
of the inequalities, the unsolved problems, dangers, and ten- 
sions. It is evident that the said conditions and institutions, 
in relation to the needs of the coming decade, will be still more 
unsuitable for solving the problems. It may be presumed that 
under such circumstances there will be not only local catastro- 
phes but also minor or major wars provoked by economic 
reasons, 

It can be supposed that the various participants in the 
world economy strive to reduce their own insecurity (to restore 
their security). This, however, can be attained obviously only 
by those economically strong powers which, in the past as well, 
as part of the colonialist and later the neo-colonialist system, 
made unequal economic relations one of the bases on which 
the international trading order was built. Seen from a different 
angle: the sort of stage (form) of imperialism could come about 
within which the developed capitalist countries, in defence of 
their economic interests which took shape in the course of 
time, and which also include instrumentalities, situations and 
connections (dependencies) which derive from the earlier 
economic exploitation of other nations and states, could — 

put pressure on governments which give their national eco- 
nomic policies the rank and importance of state policy; 

try and establish administrations and systerns that depend on 
them, or else establish bases to secure air and sea routes. 

In asystem of global international politics, however, such 
activity upsets the established equilibrium, and tbis in turn 
increases the possibility of minor or major conflicts and even 
the danger or nuclear war, Given circumspection and a modi- 
cum of good luck it might be possible to avoid a major war, 
but it must be taken for granted that such an international 
political situation has a destructive effect on the economies 
and contacts between them. We live amidst such dangers and 
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problems that the lack of cooperation, or more precisely, the 
mere failure of the possible solution implicit in cooperation 
— let alone the destruction and deformaiion of relations — 
also indicates a substantial deterioration of the situation, 
Merely to reject certain possible solutions and experiments no 
longer suffices, even from a scientific point of view, for new 
solutions are needed to tackle new problems and prevent new 
dangers. Protection against the economic and political dangers 
inherent in prevailing conditions is possible only by improving 
those conditions. An approach on an imperialistic basis to 
creating a system of economic security is dangerous also 
because the security of economic centres is often protected 
against economies and states which are unable to provide even 
a minimum of economic security for their own people. It 
stands to reason that the security of economic centres achieved 
by means of exaggerated and forcible methods will sooner or 
later run into conflict with complete economic insecurity and 
sometimes with the existential uncertainties of the inhabitants 
of the Third World. 

I shall try to define a few principles and requirements which 
must be taken into consideration in the course of strengthening 
economic security if the aim is, on the one hand, to develop 
the world economy and, on the other, to lesson extreme eco- 
nomic differences. 

It is obvious that the security of a system of relations in the 
economy lies in the substance of those relations, that is, in the 
fact that the relations in question serve the interests of both 
sides, that benefits are distributed equitably, and the participat- 
ing sides, in the awareness of each other’s interest and economic 
policies, have confidence in each other. Relations based on 
common interest, on the equitable distribution of benefits, and 
on mutual confidence are given priority over other alternatives, 
therefore they are accepted as secure and they are not dispen- 
sed with even for the sake of momentary advantages (more 
favourable offers on free markets). Of course. the relations in 
question, in addition to being of an independent character, are 
part of a world economic situation and practice, within which 
for example in the case of raw materials, long-term agreements 
guarantee continuity of relations on an international basis, 
Common interests complementary to and conditional upon 
one another can arise only in case the economically more 
powerful partner, in the interest of lessening the asymmetry 
and extreme inequalities, exercises restraint and refrains from 
using economic or political, military, scientific, etc., superior 
orce. 

Systems of agreements of such nature and content encom- 
passing different commodity markets can be established with 
mutual guarantees. 

Of course, security of relations is essential not only in the 
sphere of the world economy and international trade in which 
the developed capitalist countries are importers, but also in 
fields where they are exporters that is, sell their commodities, 
technologies, and know-how in the world market. Earlier the 
presumption was that the developed capitalist countries’ depen- 
dence on exports was considerable and consequently they 
were eager to sell their products at all times. Recent events in 
the economic history of the post Second World War period 
demonstrate that this cannot be presumed. During the past 
few decades there have always been stipulations, recommen- 
dations, and prohibitions concerning the exports of developed 
technologies. Such stipulations and prohibitions jeopardize 
the economic development of the other side, of the potential 
user, and thereby also their economic security, It is an inde- 
fensible, anti-economic and anti-scientific argument to restrict 
trade in such commodities because the benefits to the other 
side are greater, It is well known that the greatest profits are 
in the sale of technologically most up-to-date products, The 
notion of extra-profit is linked to products and situations of 
such a kind. 

There is no denying that the importation of developed tech- 
nologies is advantageous to the other side as well, since it has 
an expansion-promoting and structure-improving effect. This, 
however, is quite normal, The advantage of the international 
division of labour lies precisely in that it furthers the develop- 
ment of national economies, making it possible for them to 
join under favourable conditions, in the mainstream of the 
world economy. 

Lastly it is in place here to point out that by this right — the 
exchange of certain commodities being more advantageous to 
the importer than to the exporter — it is possible to justify 
restraints on the exports of energy sources and raw materials 
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as well. Since, however, the system of relations in the world 
economy is built on the principles of reciprocal advantages, it 
is hardly possible to conceive a regulating principle which would 
make the purchase of energy sources and raw materials an 
absolute right but would make access to developed technologies 
dependent on the sellers’ daily-changing points of view or on 
their discretion. ; oon 

Trade in agricultural produce is also reckoned as being in the 
problem area of economic security. Its significance will be 
especially great in the following decades, for countries of the 
developing world will become capable of supplying the necessary 
agricultural products to their fast growing populations in the 
long run only. It is well known that in the eighties the agri- 
cultural imports of developing ‘countries are expected to 
increase at a fantastic speed. (I am not here discussing the point 
that only needs with purchasing power to back them will be 
manifest on the world market, 500 to 600 million people will 
still remain outside the world economy in the coming decade.) 
But a process has already started which subjects the sale of 
basic foods and fodder to political conditions. This and 
similar attitudes of countries possessing surpluses endanger 
economic security and the normal course of international trade. 
Economic security can come into being only on the basis of 
reciprocal equity. Reciprocal equity — as the twin of reciprocal 
advantages — means that the partners, acting in a spirit of 
sweet reasonableness, renounce making the most of their 
advantages, for such an attitude would lead to the deformation 
of international trade and to anarchy in economic relations. 
This is why { have repeatedly emphasised that the security of 
economic relations lies in the relations themselves — and not 
in political or military pressure, f , 

When stressing the autonomy of relation systems starting 
from and reverting to interests, one should refer back to the 
initial bypothesis of this article, that is, to the growing inter- 
dependence of economic, political, and security factors. The 
consequences of inter-dependence, however, do not present 
themselves uniformly in the three spheres. The.effect economies 
have on politics and security are more concealed and unfold 
more slowly. Economic factors often play a decisive role in 
political changes, yet the changes are effected within the politi- 
cal mechanism and on the basis of political slogans. The real 
situation, of course, essentially differs from outward appear- 
ances since, ifa government finds itself in an economically 
impossible position, political change will inevitably occur. This 
applies to the most diverse political-power systems, to multi- 
party and one-party systems, and to military dictatorships as 
well. ‘ : A 

ituation is similar also in the relationship between 
easy and the economy, although the decision-taking and 
conception-changing system of the security sphere is, as a 
matter of course, a highly closed one. It is known, however — 
and several such developments have been mentioned in this 
article — that politico-security (military) mechanisms are often 
means of economic pressure. p 

E ‘Critical junctures andin the case of radical changes of 
policy, however, the political-security sphere rapidly forces the 
economy into its own current. From the viewpoint of the 
economy the forced change of regime means that it must 
“freeze” some ofits interest and action systems at a given 
point. Such decisions endanger economic security, which in a 
dynamic world can only be dynamic, that is, it includes also 
the extension of the interest , systems., Experience shows, 
however, that the economy, which is intrinsically cyclic, is 
unable to fit in with political cycles, Changes in the political 
line are usually rapid and radical, that is, the situation deterior- 
ates suddenly (it suffices to refer to the year 1979). This 
circumstance is obviously connected with the fact that political 
decisions are centralised, being made by governments and the 
headquarters of leading political parties, while the economy 
works as a decentralised structure. The interest-related move- 
ment of the economy is also comparatively slow, for economic 
interests do not change with new political decisions, since they 
have no alternative direction open to them at the beginning of 
the change. In the case of a new change of cycle (that is, when 
tension is replaced by detente) politics again proceed fast, but 
-meanwhile the economy has built up its own interest system 
and is again only able to change over slowly. Therefore one 
can assert unequivocally that the escalation of political conflict 
into the economic field is a threat not only to economic security 
but to economic growth as well as to the'solution of those 
fundamental problems which require continuous and undis- 
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turbed co-operation. 

If we accept that the most decisive questions of the world 
today are of an economic character and postulate continuous. 
cooperation, then the problem arises whether, at the time of an 
economic crisis and of the close of the millennium threats to. 
the survival of mankind, it would not be possible to depoliticise 
the economy to some degree, doing so by international agree- 
ment. 

One can conceive variants of depoliticisation complementing 
each other and valid in themselves: (1) To declare by the joint 
agreement of all interested parties (for example by a UN reso- 
lution) that political crises and conflicts will not be extended 
to the economic field (de-escalation). (2), To desynchronise the 
movement of economics and politics in such a sense of the 
word that in politically favourable times effective help will be 


given for stepping up the speed of action of the economy, and ` 


in unfavourable times it shall be made possible to give scope 
to the dynamics of relations. 

Such a system of coordinated, consciously agreed, action is. 
needed also because every shortfall and every hold-up is extre- 
mely dangerous for the réason that: (a) it slows down the 
development of national economies, and this, under conditions 
of increasing inter-dependence, damages also the situation of 
countries that are outsiders to the particular political conflict; 
(b) it hinders the establishment of more developed forms of 
cooperation in keeping with the needs of the age; (c) it causes 
a serious and dangerous loss of time in approaching global 
problems, and this means that it increases the danger of 
present developments and worsens the chances of future 
developments. 

In this sense the conventional systems of action, that is 
those which synchronise political and economic action in the 
established fashion, also threaten economic security. 

The problem of economic security arises in a dramatic and 
often dangerous fashion also in connection with political 
changes in the developing countries. : 

The fear that the change may exert an unfavourable influ- 
ence on economic relations established with the developed 
capitalist world (“it threatens the economic security of the 
developed capitalist countries’’) often gives political hawks an 
excuse for intervention, supported by a considerable part of 
their public opinion, in the internal affairs of the country in 
question. 

In practice, however, changes of power interrelated with the 
shifting of the internal balance of forces are inevitable. This is 
especially so in the Third World where the social structures 
and institutions are in a state of transition. It must be taken 
into account, on the other hand, that the problems are extre- 
mely complicated objectively speaking as well. As a conse- 
quence governments relying upon a relatively narrow active 
social basis often have to make decisions on the most serious 
matters which affect the foundations of human civilisation, It 
is evident that many governments lack the necessary dynamics 
while other governments pursue a policy out of touch with 
actual conditions, so they have to be replaced in some way 
or other. The portents of change and its consequences are 
doubtless difficult to foresee, since the politicians moving into 
power are in part unknown, and it is difficult to judge their 
tendencies and aspirations by European standards. In so far 
as the fallen government (regime) was supported from outside- 
since it had promoted or had not affected the economic inte- 
rests of the Western world, the change of power may give rise 
to the fear that the successors will adopt a different standpoint, 
Under such circumstances, in today’s hypersensitive world, the 
usual local change of power acquires not only regional but 
global significance. . 

It can be supposed that the frequency of changes of power, 
besides the many difficult and complicated problems of deve- 
lopment, will not show a lessening tendency in the following 
decades. Of course, it would be an error to underestimate the 
significance and inevitability of changes of power. It is obvious, 
however, that it is impossible to keep postponing the solution 
of the most serious world economic problems simply because 
one of the 170 national states has been the scene of a power 
change the consequences of which cannot be foreseen by trad- 
ing partners. Maybe it seems to be just a sentimental argu- 
ment, but it is a weightier consideration, that the whole world 
cannot live in constant fear of war just because every year there 
are ten to twelve changes of power which are of evil portent at 
short range 

That is why the need arises to evolve a practice in which the 
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Various countries guarantee internationally that for one or two 
years to come they will not effect any major change in their 
established economic relations. At the same time such countries 
undertake to respect changes of power. 

I am aware that the possible solutions offered here are in 
sharp contrast to established international practice, concep- 
tions, and aspirations, and in many respects even to the course 
of history up to present and ‘to the shaping of relations bet- 
ween states. It is understandable therefore if reasonable 
doubts arise in connection with their applicability and 
acceptability. 

I nevertheless hold it necessary to pose the problems and 
possible solutions in this manner. Current systems of thought 
and action adapt themselves to conventional structures and 
methods, but the situation is completely new. The novelty lies 
in the problems which not only quantitatively ‘but also qualita- 
tively differ from earlier ones, in their globality and inter- 
dependence (every new situation, whose system of interests, 
valuation, and action differs from the regional types and from 
those used in national states, appears in the global system), 
in the oversensitiveness of the relation systems and consequent- 
lyin the dangers inherent in the functioning of the entire 
system, Therefore conventional structures. the systems of 
valuation and action needa general and thorough revision. 
It is evident that international political and economic action 
has always essentially deviated from the necessary. Even in the 
best of cases, inasmuch as the object of action tallies with 
requirement, what is needed can only by approached cn the 
basis of the interest relations to be expressed in structures, and 
the efforts made to mislead the opponent, as well as compro- 
mises, become part of a process, the end-product of which is 
the result of action. In our days, however, deviations, that is 
departures from the required action, are much greater (since 
the participants in action still follow the old ways of thinking 
and guiding mechanisms) in a world which is more sensitive 
to action and which is in a more dangerous condition, one in 
which global problems that can only be solved through coope- 
ration have also presented themselves, We feel it is a particu- 
larly dangerous fact that international politics and economics 
stil{ follow the earlier rails while science, the experts, and a 
considerable section of public opinion have already become 
aware of the dangers. 

Problems of this kind, however, cannot be solved by one or 
a few states changing their own systems of action. International 
agreements are needed which can be concluded only between 
the holders of power (and not on a narrowly professional level) 
after appropriate preparation by specialists. 

It must be taken into consideration also that the powerful 
impact of the conceptions that are not comprehensive create 
inconsistencies in the international system when certain states 
are compelled to understand that the other side has the capa- 
city of destroying them in a matter of half-hours while they 
give up even the chance of self-defence and yet, on the other 
hand, they threaten to use, in the interest of protecting their 
economic. security, armed force against anyone who ventures 
to come near their supplies, as regards energy and raw mate- 
rials, or who threatens the regular routes between those mar- 
kets and the metropolitan country. 

To sum up: 

1. The problem of economic security has so far been neg- 
lected by economic theorists. In an economy, however, in 
which the satisfaction of fast-growing needs or the progress 
feasible in their satisfaction is dependent on extremely complex 
social and international endeavours and processes, the prob- 
lem of security arises of necessity. What then are the conditions 
and what is the likelyhood for such efforts and processes to 
produce similar results in the future as well? 

2. It is obvious that security and performance are two con- 
cepts, or requirements, which are complementary to, and con- 
ditional upon, each other. In practice risk-taking sometimes 
produces the greater result and security brings in the smaller 
benefit, Since expansion and technology have become dange- 
rous and international conditions have grown sensitive, it can 
be supposed that in the next few decades the requirements of 
economic security will have to be paid closer attention. 

3. Tt is true that the vast majority of mankind today does 
not enjoy the economic security which follows from human 
and civil rights. 

4. The economic security of the peoples of the Third World 
can be provided only by rapid growth which, in today’s world, 
can be assured only by broad-based economic cooperation, 
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A cardinal requirement of such a’ programme is the distribu- 
tion of goods, incomes and services with particular regard to 
the poor and those exposed to danger. 

5. Seen from the international viewpoint: the security of 
relations Jies in the content of the relations themselves, and 
therefore those relations must be built on principles of recipro- 
cal advantage and reciprocal equity. There must be guarantees 
that the energy sources and raw materials, developed technolo- 
gies and agricultural products alike find their way to the users. 

6. It will be dangerous from the point of view of the world, 
and destructive from that of the world economy, if certain 
technologically and militarily powerful capitalist countries wish 
to assure their economic security not by rationally developing 
their resources or within a system of economic relations based 
on equality but by applying political and military and inter- 
vention pressure. We live in a world where on the one hand 
national resources must be developed in the interests of the 
whole of mankind, since otherwise the consumption and 
growth of other countries is potentially limited. on the other 
band everybody must accept inter-dependence and its conse- 
quenc?s. Forms of economic and military oppression of other 
nations might otherwise take shape which carry in themselves 
the germs of a nuclear war and thus threaten not only the 
development of mankind but also its mere surviva!, if the real 
meaning of interdependence is rejected. @ 





FAIZ: A NEW RESURGENCE 


Lahore celebrated the 70th birthday of Faiz Ahmad 
Faiz as it has never done before. Faiz himself was not 
present to see that the city loves him more than ever but 
Alys Faiz was there and there were tears in her eyes. 


The Hilton’s auditorium—sti]! not quite complete-— 
was full of people, and for once there were no idcolog- 
ical barriers. Faiz has forgiven his detractors for so 
long that even they felt compelled to join in tribute. 


Sibte Hasan, old companion-in-arms of the poet from 
the Progressive Papers days, presided over the function 
which later turned into something much more thana 
birthday function. Faiz was not there and yet very 
much there because of an almost mystical mass invoc- 
ation, beseeching his presence. Suddenly the city came 
to life after years of cultural hibernation, and the 
Lahorites were themselves surprised at their capacity to 
endure and yet retain some self-respect. At the Hilton 
that Friday evening, by honouring Faiz, the city only 
honoured itself. 


In his paper, Abdullah Malik argued that it is wrong 
to delink Faiz’s poetry from his socio-political thought 
and action. His entire poetry is one of commitment. 
Amin Mughal quoted extensively from Faiz’s writings 
to conclude that Faiz’s symbols derive meaning from 
his life and his romanticism in fact presents refined 
specimens of psychological realism, Paying tributes to 
the poet, Safdar Mir declared that there is no contradic- 
tion between what Faiz has written and what he has 
practised. Dr. Ayub Mirza presented reminiscenes of 
his recent meetings with Faiz, In this presidental ad- 
dress, S. Sibte Hasan said that Faiz’s thought springs 
from his love of the soil and his devotion to the cause 
of his fellow-men, 


Hasan Raza Abbas, Ahmed Faraz, Habib Jalib and 
Munnoo Bhai offered tributes in verse, and if some of 
them fell short of expectations, it was not for want of 
feeling. 


Tqbal Bano, that incomparably chaste exponent of the 
ghazal, brought the house down with Shaukat Ali and 
Masud Malik lending a helping hand. "Hum dekhengey’ 
she sang and the angels sang with her, And the birth- 
day gathering was transformed into a congregation 
mutely seeking forgiveness for having strayed to zero 
point. Could this be the beginning of a new beginning? 


— From Viewpoint weekly, Lahore (February 19, 1981). 
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The World community as a whole has been trying to carve out their path 
to the freedom and salvation from the darkness of slavery and the tyranny 
of exploitation. It has been a very arduous task due to various circumst- 
ances and obstacles put in their path. It was full of difficulties and problems 
of illiteracy and diseases; not to speak of enemies who hated these 
peoples and imposed upon them hollow theories and arbitrary laws which 
were designed only to serve their own personal ends and to enable them to 
enslave those people. Certain self styled intellectuals became the master of 
the rest of the people and their destinies. These elements used to play the 
role of a dark curtain between virtue and evil; between light and darkness; 
between justice and injustice and between freedom and slavery. Did they 
achieve success in their designs? 


All human beings were born free and equal with no difference of rich and 
poor; literate and illiterate or master and servant. But how such differences 
do exist in the present day world? 


If we follow up the long march of humanity we shall find that the self styled 
intellectuals had in the past exploited the situation of illiteracy.and decadence 
and:acquired knowledge on account of their people. But what type of 
knowledge was it? They in fact, learnt the art of enslaving people, controlling 
their resources and pouring their sick and vicious desires into their so called 
laws and theories in order to subsequently impose them upon the helpless 
peoples. - l . 


' They formed such artificial and arbitrary laws which allow agents of imperi- 


alism and betrayal of their countries to subjugate rest of the people under 
the pretext of industry and trade. They are theives and poor as well. Theives, 
because they get whatever wealth they have in their possession from imperi- 
alism as their commission. Poor, because they lack in morality and principles. 
In fact they are impoverished of all human values. 


A deep study will show that the wealthy people have earned whatever wealth 
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they have with them through commission on one hand and exploiting the 
poor persons from among their own peoples on the other. 


Is it justice that an individual from the community should sell his conscience 
against a little amount of money and open with it a business, industry or 
firm or set up a huge office where he sits putting on his eyes, black spectacles 
to avoid looking at the poor people whom he regards below him in rank; 
employs a group of poor people to work with him on daily wages even less 
than one fourth of their production? 


Is this business or industry different from theft and exploitation? From 
where you got the right to exploit a group of people, to give them a meager 
‘proportion of their product and to control over the rest despite the fact that 
you played no role in as far as the production is concerned. 


Let us look at the judicial system. We find that all the laws have been 
designed to serve the interests of the rich people alone. A rich can commit 
any crime and then seek his acquittal through hiring an intelligent lawyer. 
But a poor is subject to the most rigorous punishment even though he is 
innocent because he is unable to hire an advocate. It means that the so- 
called laws are but a mode of exploitation and repression and anyone who 
is able to pay more can prove his innocence. 


These are only few from many examples of misleading laws prevalent in this 
world of contradictions — the world of exploitation, subjugation, enslave- 
ment and feudalism. The questions that remain to be answered are: How 
long the situation will remain so? Who will lead humanity towards the final 
salvation and how will it happen? 


It is undoubtedly the duty of honest and sincere educated people who realise 
the feelings of their peoples and feel agrieved at their suffering. The sincere 
and conscious youth has to assume this role which is only his role, for it is 
the youth who symbolises the flame of the revolution and hardly betrays his 
people and his country. The salvation of the peoples of the world can only 
be achieved through launching a people’s revolution which is bound to 
sweep off all manifestations of injustice, apartheid, enslavement, feudalism 
and exploitation. 


Such revolution will usher in a human community based on freedom and 
justice in which the people, not individuals, will be sovereign. The peoples 
of the world will remain in the state of suffering as long as they do not have 
control over the factors of feuds — authority, wealth and arms. The will of 
the people is stronger than the manipulation of exploiters, thoughts of sick 
minded intellectuals and maneouvres of imposters, because their will is the 
will of God. 


RELEASED BY AZIANI, THE PEOPLES’ BUREAU OF THE 
SOCIALIST’: PEOPLES’ LIBYAN ARAB JAMAHIRIYA, NEW DELHI. 
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Steps 
in 

the 
Ladder 


AMIYA RAO 


TH Coordinator of the Youth 
Wing of a political party look- 
ed pretty exhausted. 

“Would you like to have a 
Campa?” I asked. 

“So kind of you, so kind of 
you”, he said, wiping his forehead 
with the end of his dhoti. 

“Did you walk all the way — 
it is a long distance?”’ 

“O, walking long distances is 

nothing to us, that is the least we 
can do for our beloved leaders 
and our great country, you see.” 
- He spread out his arms to im- 
press on me the greatness of the 
country. “Recruitment 
means walking. Rounding up 
young people from their homes, 
from tea-stalls, from coffee-houses, 
from employment exchanges and 
of course, from University Cam- 
puses is no joke. Our members 
are either students or unemployed 
youths”. 

“Is there any age limit for 
membership?” I asked. 

“Sure — all below 35 — actu- 
ally to my mind 35 is too old — 
the best age is below 30, round 
about 25 or 26; they can be 

, managed then more easily”. 

“Managed?” 

The youngman burst out laugh- 
ing, the glass of Campa dange- 


rously tilting in his right hand; . 


“yes, managing, you see Sir — 
Madam — it becomes easier, 
when you catch them young; they 


30 


drive’ 


“trust you. You tell them! ‘Once 


you join the. youth wing of the 
party our big leaders will get you 
jobs, licences for shops and bus 
routes, permits for- sugar, coal, 
cement — no problem’. - You tell 
them ‘Look at the burning issues 
facing the country. We young 
people hold the key to these prob- 
lems — let us get together and 
give our blood to our mother- 
land’ and they all listen with 


` attention — then some come.” 


The young man sipped his 


Campa thoughtfully and as an. 
after-thought declared, “When one: 


is young one is a little bit roman- 
tic and idealistic, you agree?” 

I had to. “Are you a student 
or do you work some-where?”’ 

He looked really hurt — ‘Me, 
working like a slave for some 
capitalist? No Sir — Madam — 
my full-time job is desh’ ki seva, 
for my. Matrubhumi I have fully 
totally dedicated myself, I have 
left college; I don’t even go home 
excepting for eating and sleeping. 
One day I will be an MP; but 
now I am busy with these burning 
issues”. 

“Burning issues?” 

The young man gulped down 
his cold drink and said, “‘O there 
are so many — price rise, bonus, 
law and order, unemployment; 
DDA Flats, Power failure — so 
many — just now rape is a very 
important issue”. 

“Bride-burning?” 

“No, that’s over; it was last 


- year’s issue also during the. Janata 
~- tule. Now it is rape. You remem- 


ber Mathura? That such a terrible 
thing could have happened in 
Mathura, of all places — in the 
land of Srikrishna!’’ 
“Have you any programme to 
solve unemployment?” . 
“You see, first thing first we 


have to tell these unemployed that 


we have programmes. First, we 
must ‘get them together — have a 
good number, at least a thousand. 
How else can we hold any 
demonstration? We have to break 
police cordons, get beaten up, get 
arrested, get our names in the 
press; only then the party gets 
known. A lot of work Sir, our 
leaders come to address meetings 
only after we assure them ofa 
good number. They are very part- 
ticular. So you see the Youth 
Wing has to grow. It is very 


important”. 

The young man looked around, 
then lowering his voice said, 
“You see we are terribly short 
of money. Most of these young 
blokes ask for money — and we 
have to pay them”. 


“You mean unless you pay 


them they would refuse to take - 


part in demonstrations?” 


“Yes Sir — that’s exactly the ` 


trouble, nobody wants the lathi 
on his back for nothing, every- 
thing has its price these days.” 

“Who pays? The Party?” 

The youth leader made a wry 
face — ‘Party! Forget it. Who 
pays! We pay, Sir — we poor 
devils — who else?” 

“But how? You have no money, 
you said”. 

“True — but we collect funds; 
good friends like you help us a 
little bit; it is all for the country 
— is it not? For Gandhiji for 
Nehruji we have to sacrifice; they 


have left us the younger genera- ` 


tion to carry on their unfulfilled 
task, is it not? We have to follow 
their-ideals — but it costs money, 
so we collect”. 

“But what about your party 
leaders? Don’t they pay?” 

“Our party has no money, 
honour-bright; the office has 
sacked so many of its employees 
—-no money.” 

“But, but, how come, your 
leaders move about all over the 
country by plane all the time? 


The young man_ suddenly 
began to laugh -— he just roared 
— he slapped his thighs, he held 
his sides and roared. Then he 
suddenly stood, up and said 
“Right, right, you are so right, 
who pays?” 

“Now one more question, 
young man, before you go. How 
old is your All-India-Youth Wing 
Convener? Could he be below 35? 
He has 4 son in the final year 
Law in the University. Tell me, 
is the Convener above rules?” 

But the youth leader was not 
there to answer: he was fleeing 
but not before he had picked up 


_Who pays?” 


tribution to help him to persuade 
youngsters to 
broken in demonstrations. After 
all, his beloved party leaders have 
to get publicity for. the next elec- 
tion.L) E etch 
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US Imposes 
N-Bomb 

on 

Greece 


CLAUDIA WRIGHT 


T# story begins in 1976. Henry Kissinger, then US 

Secretary of State, and Dimitrios Bitsios, the 
Greek Foreign Minister, met in Washington on April 
15 to initial what was described at the time as an 
agreement on ‘Principles to guide future US-Greek 
defence cooperation’. Both sides made several com- 
mitments. The Americans offered 700 million dollars 
in military assistance over four years. In return, 
Greece promised to allow US military operations 
from its territory ‘which serve mutual defence inter- 
ests’. Four bases the Americans have used in Greece 
and Crete — Hellenikon (Athens), Nea Makri, Souda 
Bay, and Iraklion — were to be retained under the 
new agreement subject to these qualifications: 

Each installation ‘will be a Greek military instal- 
lation under a Greek commander’; ‘the installation 
shall serve only purposes authorised by the Govern- 
ment of Greece’; Greek military personnel would fill 
‘up to 50 per cent of the total strength required for 
agreed joint technical operations’; and intelligence 
data from serveillance and monitoring equipment at 
the bases ‘shall be shared fullly by the two govern- 
ments according to mutually agreed procedures’. 

It was not until 15 months later that Washington 
and Athens were able to agree on the pact, and even 
this didn’t last long. On July 28, 1977, the two sides 
initialled the defence cooperation agreement con- 
templated by the Kissinger-Bitsios framework. A 
press release from the Greek Embassy in Washington 
announced the pact briefly and added this comment: 
‘As stated by Prime Minister Karamanlis to the 
Greek Parliament, the facilities do not have nuclear 
weapons, nor may they be used for war operations 





In this article, reproduced with due acknowledgement 
from New Statesman (February 27, 1981), Claudia 
Wright in Washington discloses how the US is secretly 
negotiating to deploy nuclear weapons in Greece and 
how the Greek Government has double-crossed Parlia- 
ment in Athens, 
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without permission of the Greek Government’. 

Karamanlis was not telling the full story, and 
several official American sources contardict his claim 
on nuclear weapons. In March 1976, Jesse Lewis — 
then a Washington Post reporter on leave, who is now 
an American official operating in Cyprus and Greece 
— published a book in which he admitted there was 
an arrangement for ‘the storage of NATO tactical 
nuclear weapons’ in Greece. 

Several Congressional publications say the same 
thing. In April 1979, a report by the Congressional 
Research Service for the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee stated that ‘nuclear weapons storage sites 
serving both United States and NATO purposes also 
exist in Greece, but details regarding this category of 
facility are classified. 

But the American evidence doesn’t reveal the 
whole story either. The New Statesman has obtained 
official documents that prove there are nuclear 
weapons in storage on Greek soil and that the Greek 
Government is well aware of it. The documents also 
show that Greek negotiators have secretly drawn up 
an agreement with the United States to exempt 
American nuclear storage facilities in Greece from 
the provisions for Greek Base Command, joint con- 
trols over operations, and other guarantees of Greek 
sovereignty that have been laid down as the condi- 
tions for American use of the bases since 1976. 

In a classified note, initialled by the deputy chief 
of the US Mission in Athens, Hawthorn Mills, and 
the Greek Government representative, Spiros Chrisos- 
pathis, the two sides agreed that the defence coopera- 
tion agreement of July 28, 1977, ‘does not apply to the 
United States nuclear custodial units stationed in 
Greece’. By this deceptively simple sentence, the two 
Governments virtually concluded a second agreement 
revoking the terms of the first. The note has the effect 
of placing total control over nuclear weapons on 
Greek territory in American hands. 

Also revealed in the Mills-Chrisospathis note are 
the earlier agreements on which this US nuclear 
monopoly in Greece has been based. One of these was 
dated December 30, 1959, and subsequent ‘technical 
arrangements’ were drawn up in May and June of 
1960. No record of these agreements can be found 
in the lists of treaties in force between the two coun- 
tries. They are as secret as the Mills-Chrisospathis 
note was intended to be. Both sides had planned that 
when the main agreement was formally signed, the 
special agreement on nuclear weapons would also 
come into effect — only the Greek Parliament would 
never know. 

However, the 1977 pact was not signed, largely 
because of Greek disgruntlement at the larger share of 
US military assistance the Turks had been able to 
bargain for. Negotiations to settle the differences bet- 
ween Washington and Athens are still going on, and 
reports from the most recent round - which began 
on January 27 — suggest that the sides are again close 
to signing. 

Allegations have been made in the Greek Parlia- 
ment and in the press that the United States has 
stored nuclear weapons at the bases, and that the cur- 
rent negotiations will do nothing to ensure Greek con- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Old-New Blend 


in 
Health Care 


VIMAL 
BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


oT long ago, a young South 

Indian MBBS boy ‘rejected’ a 
prospective MBBS bride (to use 
typical matrimonial ad jargon). 
His reason? She was planning to 
do her MD in general medicine 
whereas he was keen to marry an 
Obstetrics specialist so that the 
two could set up a maternity 
clinic in a posh locality and mint 
money. 

In West Bengal, doctors and 
medical undergraduates are cur- 
rently agitating against the newly 
introduced three-year course for 
barefoot doctors. Because it will 
harm their professional prospects 
for salaried job? 

These are two glimpses of the 
cynical health care picture at an 
urban, elitist level. The norm that 
prevails for the majority, rural 
and urban, does not bear speak- 
ing about. But is there really no 
remedy in sight? Take just mater- 
nity and child health (MCH) and 
nothing else. Is it impossible to 
reach adequate MCH care to our 
women, of all economic strata, at 
a cost that is not prohibitive? 

A recent Population Report 
from John Hopkins University 
offers a wealth of information on 
how MCH could be streamlined 
and augmented in developing 
countries by training ‘traditional 
midwives’ or dais. The report is 
based on exhaustive studies 
carried out in over 20 countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

“Modern medicine is an option 
that is not often truly available to 
most people”. The report’s basic 
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theme is that in all developing, 
countries, scientifically -trained 

, practitioners should work in har- 

mony with a broad range of indi- 

genous practitioners. Against this, 

consider the myth that is sedu- 

lously spread that only expensively 

educated, highly paid doctors are 

adequately qualified to provide 

minimum health care needs. 

The report admits that doctors 
consider traditional midwives as 
unhygienic, unscientific and super- 
stitious. On the other hand, 
traditional midwives are equally 
critical of modern prrctitioners. 
“Although they do not write 
articles in scientific journals, 
traditional midwives have comp- 
lained that hospital-based obstetric 
services use dangerous chemicals 
to induce labour, use forceps care- 
lessly and perform too many 
caesarian sections”. There must 
be umpteen urban mothers who 
will ruefully vouch for the truth 
of this criticism. 

Next, take the assumption that 
all traditional practices are harm- 
ful or inexpert. Doctors and 
anthropologists involved in the 
studies suggest that traditional 
practices should be classified as 
beneficial, harmless, harmful and 
uncertain. “Much of what tradi- 
tional midwives do is beneficial”. 

As for expense and duration of 
training needed, it is pointed out 
that traditional midwives are ‘“‘so 
experienced in pregnaney care and 
delivery, that course content need 
include only new materials aimed 
at discouraging harmful practices 
and encouraging beneficial prac- 
tices”. The course could vary in 
length from three days to six 
weeks. Contrast this with the 
expense and time involved in 
institutionalised MCH teaching.. 

Several instances are cited to 
show how medical practice can 
be successfully divested of its 
“Western rituals” and adapted to 
local practices. In Taiwan, three 
traditional midwives and a young 
male obstetrician operate a “birth 
station’? where deliveries take 
place in a friendly social environ- 
ment combined with a high degree 
of technical skill and safety. In 
Brazil, an Obstetrics professor has 
organised a number of “birih 
stations” to help traditianal mid- 


wives and pregnant mothers — - 


(Continued on page 34) 





WITCH-HUNT AT AMU 


J Want to draw the attention of the 

Government of India and the public 
to the witch-hunting going on at Aligarh 
against Professor Irfan Habib. An attack 
on Prof Habib is really an attack on a 
system of values and the best elements 
in our national tradition and Constitu- 
tion — secularism, socialism, demo- 
cracy, internationalism, brotherhood 
and synthetic culture, Prof Habib repre- 
sents the glorious tradition of his illus- 
trious father, the late Prof M. Habib, 
who held aloft the banner of secularism 
and scientific scholarship even when the 
country was being swept by the passions 
of communalism. The campaign at pre- 
sent carried on against Prof Irfan Habib 
isan attack on this very tradition. The 
name of Prof Irfan Habib is a synonym 
for academic excellence, secularism, 
socialism, democracy, integrity of 
character, devotion to duty and selfless 
sacrifice. I have never been a Marxist, - 
but if all Communists were Irfans, I 
would be glad to join the march of 
grand army of Communism. 

It is the bounden duty of all those 
who are interested in safeguarding free 
flow of thought, the integrity of the 
nation, eradication of the communal 
virus and consolidation of the secular 
democratic form, to join hands and 
build a powerful movement in favour 
of vindicating the dignity of Prof Habib. 
It is strange that he has been charge- 
sheeted for having issued a very perti- 
nent and timely warning against the rot 
that is eating into the very vitals of the 
AMU. In fact, what Prof Irfan Habib 
has said about the AMU applies to 
almost all universities in the country. 
Lawless elements are harboured by the 
authorities and gangsters are let loose 
upon peaceful and law-abiding students 
and teachers. Hoodlums among teachers -: 
and students are recruited for keeping 
law and order in universities and VCs 
are appointed not for their academic 
eminence, moral integrity and adminis- 
trative ability but for their capacity for 
cultivating the powers that be, syco- 
phancy, flattery and abject submissive- 
ness. Prof Irfan Habib should be con- 
gratulated both by the public and the 
Government for having drawn the atten- 
tion of the nation to the pollution in 
the academic life of the country. 

I, therefore, appeal to the public in 
general and to academicians of this 
country in particular, to come forward 
and demonstrate their support to Prof 
Irfan Habib in a determined and active 
manner, so that the venomous viper of 
communalism may be smashed at the 
earliest and our national life may be 
saved, 


Sitaram Singh 
Professor & Head, 
Department of History, 
University of Bihar., 
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- Anti-Reservation 


c 


Agitation 


The following report was sub- 
mitted by V.T. Rajashekar Shetty, 
journalist and writer after visiting 
Ahmedabad, Gujarat last month: 


Į was deputed by the Karnataka 
Dalit Action Committeé to 
make an on-the-spot study of 
Ahmedabad ‘‘caste riots” and I 
arrived there on February 4. For 
three days I toured Ahmedabad 
City and met different sections of 
people including senior journal- 
ists and I can say that. I have 
tried my best to understand the 
situation. 

With great difficulty I was 
taken round the riot-affected 
curfew-bound areas. I met Dalit 
Panther leaders, Professors ‘of 
Gujarat University, journalists, 


striking medical college students, .. 


Scheduled caste doctors and medi- 
cos, representatives of the Patel 
community, bankers and people 


belonging to various walks of life. 


< 


I also visited Dalit ghettoes, ex- 
cept those where outsiders were 
not allowed to enter; I also met 
representatives of Muslims. 
Ahmedabad, with a population 
of about 25 lakhs, has a heavy 
concentration of Dalits} about 20 
per cent although in the entire 
Gujarat State it is as low as 


seven per cent. After making a . 


deep study I have to make the 
following observations: ` 

(1) Asa writer specialising in 
social movements and familiar 
with the developments all over 
India, I can say with full con- 
fidence that the “caste riots”? that 
have been raging in Ahmedabad 
from January 26 (Republic Day), 
1981, for weeks now (actually it 
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started much earlier) is by far 
not only the biggest of its kind 
for Ahmedabad but.for the whole 
country. So far, atrocities on 
Dalits were mostly a rural pheno- 
menon, but this is the first time 
such ‘‘caste riots” are spreading 
to cities, that too on such a 
massive scale. Most of the vict- 
ims are Dalits. 

(2) While the agitation was 

started by the medicos against 
reservation of medical seats in 
post-graduate medical courses, it 
is no longer so. The complexion 
has entirely changed. And this is 
evident from the fact that students 
are no longer in command of the 
situation. That the violence has 
spread to labour localities inha- 
bited by Dalit workers employed 
in the cotton textile mills for 
which Ahmedabad is famous and 
hundreds of Dalit and other 
Hindu areas have been affected, 
fully proves that what began as 
an ‘“‘anti-reservation agitation” 
has turned into a full-scale “caste 
war’, neatly dividing the society 
into Hindus and non-Hindus. Yet 
another proof of the division is 
the Hindu effort to disfigure Dr. 
Ambedkar’s statue. A picture of 
this was carried by the Ahmeda- 
bad edition of the Times of India 
on 1i front page on February 5, 
1981. 
(3) That the society has been 
rent asunder into Hindus and 
non-Hindus was clear during my 
talks with Muslims and one or 
two Christian representatives who 
fully sympathised with the plight 
of the Dalits. Of course there are 
a number of sympathisers among 
educated Hindus but since they 
are a tiny minority and also they 
have taken no step to counter the 
Hindu anger against Dalits their 
voice is drowned. 

(4) Another feature of the 
“caste war” is that Dalits say 
they have suffered more at the 
hands of the Police rather than 
the Hindus (It is mostly the land- 
owning community of Patels that 
are blamed by the Dalits). The 
very guardians of law and order 
have turned into law-breakers and 
the President of the Gujarat 
Dalit Panthers, Rameshchandra 
Paramar and others have explain- 
ed to me that they have lost faith 
in the Police. 

(5) Another very serious and 


highly disturbing feature is that 
some subtle attempts are being 
made to turn the current “‘caste 
war” into a Hindu-Muslim com- 


-munal clash. Some senior journal- 


ists and even others have expres- 
sed this fear. And their fears are 
coming true when I read reports 
in two local Gujarati local dailics 
which said Dalits had attacked a 
Khoja (Muslim) cooperative 
society in Kankaria area. When I 
met the Muslims in this connec- 
tion they said there was no attack 
on them let alone Dalits attacking 
them. The fact is Muslims (popul- 
ation about 10 per cent) are living 
with amity among Dalits. [ was 
present when Aysha Begum, a 
top Muslim of the city, had talks 
with with Dalit Panther leaders 
all of whom said she was their 
friend and guide. 

(Sa) False reports about Dalits 
attacking Muslims lead us to 
another point. Press people say 
they publish the “police version”. 
I have made a suggestion that the 
police,in whom the Dalits and 
Muslims have expressed lack of 
confidence, should stop briefing 
the Press about the riots and the 
Information Department of the 
State Government must take over 
the job. I was glad to find that 
my suggestion has been accepted 
and this is yet another proof of 
the bias of the police and its clear 
admission by the Government 
itself. 

(6) The Dalits, no doubt, were 
the worst sufferers in the current 
violence. However, I should say 
they have met the violence effec- 
tively. They met not only the 
Hindu violence but the more 
brutal violence of the police who 
were armed. This is a giant tribute 
to the courage of the Dalits and 
on behalf of the Dalit Action 
Committee we have congratulated 
them. Despite poverty and the 
hostility of the Hindu society and 
also the police they have done a 
magnificent job. 

(7) The caste war has done two 
positive benefits to the Scheduled 
Castes: 

(a) For the first time the Dalits 
divided into several sub-castes and 
languages have been forced to 
forget their differences and made 
to forge a common bond of friend- 
ship. We hope this friendship will 
be everlasting to face much bigger 
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struggles that are yet to come. 
Dalits in other parts of the 
country should also forget petty 
differences and unite. 

(b) The corrupt political leader- 
ship of the Dalits has disappeared. 


None of the “Harijan leaders”, , 


MPs, MLAs or even Ministers 
are to be seen anywhere in 
Gujarat. So much so, the Dalit 
leadership has passed into the 
hands of militant Dalit Panthers 
led by Rameshchandra Paramar, 
Valjibhai Patel, Dr. S.K. Purani 
and others, who have emerged as 
the most dedicated leaders of 
Dalits. The Panther leaders told 
me that there were two attempts 
on the life of Rameshchandra 
Paramar. We salute these heroes 
who have shown great courage in 
the face of such a wholesale war 
on Dalits. 

(8) In the light of our study, we 
suggest: 


(i) Existing police force com- 
prising mostly of high caste 


` Hindus must be withdrawn from 


Ahmedabad city and B.S.F. 
brought in its place to take over 
the situation. If not the city be 
handed over to the Army. 
Already, the Army has been 
called. 

(ii) We call upon the State and 
Central Government to immedi- 
ately constitute a special force 
consisting exclusively of untouch- 
ables, Muslims and tribal people. 
Since these three persecuted 
minorities have often been expre- 
ssing lack of confidence in the 
police and in the recent Morada- 
bad communal clash, we hada 
proof of it and the Government 
of India is already on record to 
have accepted this suggestion, 
there should be no delay in form- 
ing such a special force. 

(iii) Until such a time, the 


Dalits, Muslims and tribal people 
must straightaway form their own 
self-protection defence force. 

The origin of the Ahmedabad 
violence is in  anti-reservation 
agitation against taking untouch- 
able: students to P.G. Medical 
courses. As days pass, heart- 
burning against reservations is 
increasing. Numerous writs 
have been filed in the Supreme 
Court against this and the obser- 
vations made by Justice V.R. 
Krishna Iyer in his historic judg- 
ment while dismissing the Railways 
writ is proof of the widespread 
resentment against reservations. 
The only way to solve this pro- 
blem is to start a separate medical 
college for Scheduled Castes 
emulating the Karnataka example 
set by Chief Minister Gundu Rao 
who has promised to develop this 
college into a full-fledged Univer- 
sity, for Scheduled Castes. O 
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US N-Bomb Site from page 31) 


trol over them. The Greek Defence Minister, Evange- 
los Averof, has responded with the claim that if 
nuclear weapons are stored on Greek territory — a 
point which neither Averof nor State Department offi- 
cials will confirm or deny — they are subject to Greek 
control. In an interview published in Athens on Jan- 
uary, 31 Averof said: ‘Since with this system we and 
the Americans arein possession of separate keys, 
these small bombs, which we are supposed to possess, 
cannot be used except with our approval. That is, 
they would be used following joint accord, and solely 
if, in the case of general conflagration, our country 
would be in danger’. 


Averof was playing with words. He knew that in 
1977 he had -bowed to American pressure and declin- 
ed to insist on Greek control over nuclear weapons. 
He also knows that the so called ‘dual key’ system 
a keeping a Greek finger on the nuclear trigger is a 
ake. 

In Greece, the political implications of the Mills- 
Chrisospathis note (which has not been published in 
Greek) are serious. The text reveals that in 1977 the 
Greek government was lying about the terms it had 
negotiated for control of its bases. With a general 
election due soon, public concern about the bases and 
nuclear weapons is probably more damaging to the 
government than the decisions it took to join the 
Common Market and return to NATO. 


SL 


Health Care (from page 32) 


the former to earn a living and 
the latter to get safe scientific care. 
` Transport to a hospital is kept 
available for high-risk cases which 
the midwives have been trained to 


identify. nae 
The report adds, rather ironi- 
cally, that such cooperation, 


where good modern medicine 
blends with good traditional prac- 
tices, is rarely publicised or evalu- 
ated. 

While the studies have been 
confined to MCH, they contain 
obvious lessons for the organisa- 
tion of minimum health care faci- 
lities, spreading knowledge about 
hygienic practices, nutrition, 
disease prevention and simple 
cures for non-serious illness. C 


publications). 
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ACQUISITION OF MATERIAL OF ARCHIVAL 
AND HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE 


The Historical Documents Purchase Committee is likely to meet 
shortly to consider the acquisition of archival and historical material of 
the following categories:- : , KS ; 

(i) Historical Documents (ii) Archival manuscripts (iii) private papers 
of eminent persons, high government officials, writers, scientists, etc. 
who have played an important role in the history of the country, 
(coins, films, photographs, inscriptions, weapons, potsherds, beads, 
etc. will not be considered for acquisition) (iv) Rare Books (pre-1900 


Persons desirous of offering for sale material belonging: to these 
categories may please mail, by 15th April 1981, a detailed itemwise list 
and minimum price acceptable against each item, to the undermen- 
tioned address. 


The material offered for sale should not be sent unless asked for. 


Secretary 


Historical Documents Purchase Committee 


National Archives of India 
Janpath, New Delhi-110001. 
davp 512(19)/80 
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M isplaced Polemics 


E is good to see that the much-abused 
word, ideology, is once again gaining 
currency among our politicians. This week, 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi has opened 
her innings with a broadside against Marx- 
ism while addressing a gathering of lawyer- 
parliamentarians belonging to her own 
party. 

If we have to take the version of a news- 
paper which can by no means be accused 
of being allergic or mischievous towards 
her, Indira Gandhi made two very weighty 
points in course of her discourse: first, “is 
Marxism an ideology with which we can 
secure a sort of life we want in India”? 
Second, “in countries that have followed 
the Marxist path, the past has been comp- 
letely wiped out’. One should be grateful 
to the Prime Minister for having brought 
in both the philosophical and the historical 
aspects of this ideology which has been 
creating so many headaches for a whole 
host of people the world over — from 


Ron Reagan to the Sheikhs of Arabia, from | 


Maggie Thatcher to Lee Kuan Yew. Not 
that Indira Gandhi would like to be or 
should be included in such a pantheon of 
the disreputable. 

The difficulty is that the Prime Minister 
has not tried to define for us the sort of 


life she wants in India. At one time, many 
thought she was dead set in banishing 
poverty: how attractive was that now-for- 
gotten signboard, Garibi Hatao! Perhaps 
that is still uppermost in our Prime Minis- 
ter’s mind, but what’s the mechanism, the 
modality she has worked out to achieve it? 
Leave aside the accursed Marxists of all 
varieties, many among her very close sup- 
porters have been wondering what could 
possibly be the direction of her economic 
thinking? And if thinking itself is taboo, 
what is the outline of her economic policy? 

Indira Gandhi has set us thinking — at 
least she should set her lawyer followers 
thinking — about the “sort of life we want 
in India.” No objection to mixed economy 
if it can deliver the goods; but, doesn’t it 
look more like a messed-up economy? 
Perhaps that is the fate of all mixed eco- 
nomies. One need have no grouse on that 
count even, the only snag is that in the 
decade and more during which Indira 
Gandhi has presided over the destiny of 
this great country, it is not poverty that is 
being pushed out but high-rise affluence 
pushing out more and more millions into 
slums and beyond: the sort of life tomor- 
row in which the cut-back millionaire is to 
live in comfort and peace secure in the 
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From Lahore, the Midnight Knock a 
B.K. Acharya: A Caste War? o Satish 
Saberwal: Elements of Communalism o 
Spotlight on Gujarat o Discussion on 
Prices o Teachers’ Fight for 
Values © Repression of Chattisgarh Miners 


knowledge that his ill-gotten accumulations 
are protected by the perfectly legal special 
bearer bond, while the honest but poor, 
- engaged in back-breaking toil, finds it 
impossible to make both ends meet and 
his or her son or daughter cannot afford 
to have education because it is beyond 
their budget. The sort of life that we have 
so long wallowed in has not only ‘permit- 
ted untouchability, but under it the demon 
-of casteism is raising its head with a 
véngeance, while women’s emancipition is 
blocked by a resurgence of the dowry per- 
-secution and even the revival of the ghastly 
sati. All this despite having a woman, a 
very charming lady, as our Prime Minister. 
Or, is it that she wants to preserve that 
past which sanctifies inequity in the name 
of caste, which tries to make us submissive 
to poverty for a better life in the next 
world? If the dowry is brisk and the sati 
has reappeared, if bonded labour refuses 
to quit and illiteracy has not been chased 
out, are we not ourselves wiping out our 
past? What happened to our forefathers 
who more than a century ago stood up 
against these inequities and thought 
poverty itself would go along with free- 
dom from bondage of foreign rule? The 
‘great heritage of our past, the abiding 
heritage of ‘our freedom struggle, is being 
wiped out in the welter of our current-day 
politics with all its degeneration. 

Let us for:once be honest with it — to 
this cesspool, everyone of our politicians 
has contributed, and has been contributing 

_ and the Prime Minister has as little claim 
to be exempted from blame as the worst 
of her critics. ~~ - 

Indira Gandhi, it may well be argued, 
spoke to her lawyer followers in the.con- 
text of current tensions. And she has quo- 
ted the case of a West Bengal Marxist hot- 
head who ina state of infantile disorder 
thought of removing a Tagore piece from 

‘the textbooks—almost in line -with what 
some Janata’ die-hards did by removing 


from the textbook list the works by Marx- _ 


ist scho!ars—the one Janata misdeed which 
Indira Gandhi has yet to undo. - 
The Prime Minister has to concede that 


itis not fair to Marxism to judge it by the. 


follies or shortcomings of all those claim- 
ing to be Marxists of all possible colours in 
our country. In fact, Marxists all over the 
' world have been ina state of continuous 


` be fought. 
Indira Gandhi certainly has the freedom to fight — 


- March 17. 


recdnsiderations of their own profession 
and practice. It is the most restless ideol- 


` ogy that History has ever come across— 
. Witness all the happenings from Poland to 


Peking, from Budapest to Saigon. If a 
Japanese Communist does not agree with 
a Spanish Marxist, if the Italian differs 


‘with the Russian, surely there could be no 
-toom for a straitjacket. Only the profes- 


sional anti-Communist seems to have an 
unchanging profile of Marxism thät'is to 


any ideology that she dislikes or detests or considers 
dangerous. But is Marxism to be her -priority target 
in the India of today? She may have her problems 
with West Bengal or Tripura or Kerala. But do these 


‘.pose for her and for the nation over which she 


Tules, the imminent menace? Does Gujarat or 
Assam, Moradabad or Bhagalpur represent the sins 
of Marxism? The ideological challenge that faces 
Indira Gandhi and the nation today does not come 
from Marxism: it comes from the ideology of feudal 
obscurantism, the ideology of communalism, of 
casteism, the ideology that-does not unite but divides 
this great country. gS 

For a Prime Minister faced with Herculean tasks, 


: with responsibilities of forbidding dimensions, it is 


risky to speak out without pondering over the implic- 
ations. The Murder in the Cathedral brought no 
peace to the King: that’s also history. If. Marxism is 


to be fought, then the rag-bag of the unlamented 7 


Janata has to be wooed. Is Indira Gandhi ready-to 
do it? Will that be the right thing for her to do? 

In the short rua, it looks ludicrous that the Con- 
gress-I President should berate the Marxists in .New 


Delhi on the very day when her emissaries, obviously ` 


at her behest, have been trying — and very rightly — 
to persuade the Marxists in distant Gauhati to vote 


` in the state Assembly in a manner- that her party’s 
~ Ministry is not displaced. A consummate politician 


never makes such a faux pas. 
No doubt this indictment of Marxism coming from 


the Prime Minister of India would warm the cockles - 


of the heart of those all over`the world who are 
desperately fighting back social or political change. 
From Chile to Pakistan, the serried legion of military 
juntas claim to'be engaged in the crusade against 
Marxism. Should the Prime Minister of India have 
to earn their plaudits? Hoo 

Nevertheless, one has to thank Indira Gandhi for 
having started this debate on Marxism. By all means, 


let this debate go on — for ideological disputations . 


are good for the health of a democracy. But. this 


cannot be done at the spur of a moment, as part of . 


a slanging match scoring petty political points.. 
And let.it be done in a manner that Marx himself 


would have loved to participate in — in the manner . 


of philosophers and encyclopaedists, not as the 


cousins of Marx Brothers. We are after all dealing | 


with Karl Marx and not Graucho or Harpo. 


vancies. 


The times are too precious to squander in ‘irrele- l 
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Concern for 


Kisan 


. 


ECONOMIST 


N recent years, the peasant ques- 
. tion has been assuming greater 
and greater importance in India, 
and all political parties, from ex- 
treme reactionary to ultra revolu- 
tionary, have been claiming to be 
. the champion of the peasantry. 
This is not surprising when, to 
borrow a phrase from Engels, 
“the peasant is a very essential 
factor of the population, produc- 
tion and political power”, as he 
has become in India today. 

To pre-empt the initiative from 
the parties on the other side of the 
fence, the ruling Congress-I orga- 
nised a mammoth rally in the 
Capital on February 16; and 
‘kisans from every nook and corner 
saw historical monuments and 
not-so-old buildings and bazaars 
of Delhi besides getting a darshan 
of Indira Gandhi and a speech 
by her. According to a prominent 
Leftist leader, this was no rally 
because it did not have a charter 
of demands. Thus the absence of 
a charter made it just a big crowd 
without any definite aim or pur- 
pose. And long ago one of the 
prominent German associates of 
Marx, Wilhelm Liebknecht, wrote 
that no value should be attributed 
to the applause of such a crowd 
because it did not have any brains. 

And now a proper kisan rally 
with a properly drafted Charter of 
Demands, we are told, is going to 
itake place on March 26. This is 
being organised by the Central 
Kisan Coordination Committee 
whose chairmanship is still shrou- 
ded in mystery. It consists of 
eight parties (or seven?) namely, 
two Communist Parties. Lok Dal, 
RSP, Forward Bloc, Akali Dal 
and Chandrajit Yadav’s pocket 
party. ' 
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The main demand in the long 
list is to get for the Kisans the 
so-called “remunerative prices for 
their produce which fully cover 
the cost of production including 
the cost of own or hired labour, 
and which balance the prices re- 
ceived by them for their produce, 
with prices which they have to 
pay for their necessities, including 
inputs.” 

The genuineness of this demand 
everybody accepts but no econo- 
mist is prepared to say that pro- 
curement-support prices fixed by 
the Government are not in accor- 
dance with factors mentioned 
above. It is surprising that no 
economist, not even including 
those who are known members of 
the constituent parties is prepared 
to take the brief. of the Coordi- 
nation Committee. Even the 
Finance Minister of the Left Front 
Government of West Bengal with 
all his expertise and experience 
(he was formerly Chairman of the 
Agricultural Prices Commission) 
has not come out in support of 
the contention that current pro- 
curement-support prices are not 
remunerative. X 

The main concern of the leaders 
of the proposed rally seems to be 
the preservation of domestic 
market as a sellers’ market for 
tich farmers, by banning the im- 
port of agricultural produce and 
getting all benefits of high export 
prices to surplus agricultural pro- 
ducers. 

Moreover, it is stated in this 
Charter: “To keep the prices of 
foodgrains low, prices of inputs ... 
should be substantially low. As a 
first step, all taxes on inputs — 
central and state — be abolished.” 

Further, “Betterment levies be 
abolished. The small peasants be 
given full tax relief, enhanced elec- 
tricity charges should be with- 
drawn -..”” Debts from public 
financial institutions amounting 
to Rs 7,000 crore should be 
written off. 

One may take a searchlight in 
vain to find even a single word 
about taxing kulaks who have 
been and will be the main bene- 
ficiary. Not a single line is men- 
tioned about implementing the 
recommendations of the K.N. Raj 
Committee. Most of the small 
and marginal farmers and agri- 
cultural labourers are indebted to 


private money-lenders and most 
of them have to surrender their 
agricultural produce to these 
money lenders-cum-traders at the 
prices dictated by the latter. How 
will they benefit? Why is there no 
mention of cooperatives to pro- 
tect them from the onslaught of 
rising forces of capitalism and 
money lenders-cum-traders? Sim- 
ply because kulaks and their 
champions like Lok Dal, Con- 
gress-U and Akali Dal will not 
like these demands and may part 
company with the Communists, 
a “historic compromise” of the 
Indian variety has to be effected 
— for some electoral crumbs? 

There is no answer how the 
interests of deficient small and 
marginal farmers and the rural 
and urban workers are to be pro- 
tected. They will have to pay 
more for their ration as a result 
of increased prices of foodgrains. 
If public distribution system is to 
be extended and issue prices are 
not to be increased, who will pay 
the mounting cost of subsidisa- 
tion? Who will meet the increas- 
ing cost of subsidies on inputs and 
the shortfall in government re- 
venue if taxes are lowered as the 
Rally organisers suggest? They 
should know that their silence on 
this score may smack of oppor- 
tunism. 

Surprisingly, what has been said about 
land reforms in the Charter is without 
any Import. There should have been 
some bold mention of imposing ceiling 
on operational holdings and then going 
in for cooperativisation. In fact, this was 
recently suggested by a CPI columnist 
in a daily paper, 

How paradoxical is the demand con- 
cerning Food-for-work, The Coordina- 
tion Committee was chaired by the same 
Bhanu Pratap Singh who was thunder- 
ing against Food-for-Work programme 
when he was in Government. There is 
no suggestion how Rs, 300 crore will be 
mobilised for this programme, 

Communists will have to ponder on 
what Engels said about ninety years ago 
while dealing witb the peasant question 
in France and Germany and by ignor- 
ing the advice given by him, they will 
help the kulaks “assume the role of 
champions of the interests of the small 
peasants, and the small peasants by and 
large accept them as such.” 

What is needed is to forge the unity 
of the urban and rural poor against 
kulaks and monopolists and multina- 
tionals for ceilings on operational hold- 
ings, cooperativisation, more employ- 
ment generation, and effective public 
distribution system. The demand for 
nationalisation of monopoly houses and 
multinationals has to form part of this 
fight. (March 17) @ 
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A LETTER FROM LAHORE 


Lhe Midnight Knock 


N 





Pakistan under General Zia-ul-Haq has become a prison- 
house for democracy and democrats. Here we publish a 
letter received from Lahore giving usa glimpse of that 
expanding prison-house. This is-a letter written to Main- 
stream by a celebrated leader of women’s movement in 
Pakistan, Tahira, Mazhar Ali Khan. Her husband is the 
distinguished journalist, Mazhar Ali Khan, the editor of 
the well-known weekly Viewpoint which has weathered 
many a storm in defence of democracy.’ The letter not 
only provides a picture of brutal repression under General 
Zia’s Raj but after describing the arrest and imprison- 
ment of Mazhar dramatically ends with the report of the 
‘police arresting Tahira herself: This letter has reached 
us thanks to the goodness of a common friend. 
‘Democrats in our country salute these intrepid 
fighters for freedom and democracy across.the frontier that 


keeps us apart —Editor 





7 SiXcz Pakistan was made, except 

2 for a few years in the begin- 
ning, we have always heard mid- 
night knocks. It is strange that 
most of the things we have picked 
up from the British colonial past 
constitute some method of sup- 
` pression and indifference to the 
masses of our people. In those 
days, there was administrative 
competency, the ability to put in 
hard work,. and also the capabi- 
lity. to have some semblance of 
honesty: all that has gradually 
faded- away from our lives, in 
both our countries, but more so 


in ours, in Pakistan. ` One period . 


of Emergency and all of you were 


4 a 


up in arms against Indira, and 


here in Pakistan we have had 
long bouts of dictatorship and 
military regime which only rule 
through fear. _ 

On March 8, we women were 
planning a big get-together to-dis- 
cuss our problems, to focus atten- 
tion on our difficulties, to show 
solidarity with the women of the 
world — some fighting 
difficult’ conditions and are a 


‘source of great inspiration, and 


others who have achieved their 
tights and are on the forefront 
for world peace and security. We 
received huge posters made by 
gitls showing equality and break- 


under - 


ing of chains — one poster, five 
feet by five, showed women mov-- 
ing forward with their men for 
joint rights and another poster 
against neutron bomb made by a 
young girl of ten. 

All these preparations ` were 
taking place, but we were under 
tremendous pressure to stop this 
meeting. The YMCA hall which 
we had reserved earlier was can- 
celled and within two days we 
had to go to hundreds of women 
living in different areas to inform 
them of the new venue. There 


. was some excitement because we 


knew we would have to face more 
difficulties. But how we had our 
March 8, is something worth 


‘remembering. 


Deep in the night, at 2 A.M., 
the police surrounded our house 
‘with rifles and ‘guns, two police 
officers came inside the house and 
announced my husband was under 
arrest. The same sort of activity 
took place in more than thirty 
houses in Lahore at the same 
time. The entire editorial staff of 
Viewpoint was arrested; many 
professors and artistes were hauled 
up and of course, some political 
figures. 

The whole morning of March 
8, was spent by us running from 
one thana to another in search of | 
our husbands and brothers. So 
far none of us knew what had 
happened, no warrants ` were 
shown, but they seldom are, and 
behind bars, men sat thinking 
what was going on. We women 
thought that atleast Nawai Waqt’s 
McCarthyism was being imple- 
mented, because this paper very 
wisely thinks that no relation of 
any Leftist should be allowed any ` 


. Government job and only the 


Ideology-wallas should be the sole 
caretakers of our country, and to 
this day we do not know what this 


. Ideology, is except that in Pakis- 


tan when people raise their voices 
for justice, for democracy, for the 
right of the masses of our people, 
for the right of workers, they 
immediately are dubbed as Com- 
munists,.as if to say being a‘Com- 
munist is the ultimate abuse. 

At 2in the, afternoon, women 
gathered at Macleod Road near a 
hall which had been promised to 


“them, but the hall-keeper never 


appeared. Hence hundreds of 
women stood on the pavement: 


“MAINSTREAM 


with banners demanding equality, . 


solidarity with our neighbours, 
friendship with India and Afgha- 
nistan, human rights, against high 
prices, against Martial Law, for 
democracy, against neutron bomb. 
‘Hundreds of people read our 
slogans hung from tree tops. We 
had our best posters pasted on the 
biggest trees in the area. The 
whole place looked marvellous 
and the gathering much more 
impressive than inside a hall. 

A woman standing next to me 
went on murmuring Hai chane ki 
dal, Hai chane ki dal, it is eight, 
rupees a kilo, itis eight rupees a 
kilo. When I looked into her eyes 
and pressed her wrinkled hand, 
we both had tears trickling down 
our faces. High prices are a source 
of great distress for people with 
low wages, and the result is that 





COUNT-DOWN FOR 
MARTIAL LAW 


Zi is certainly desperate enough 
to cling to any available lifebelt. 
His isolation in the country is 
now complete — even the right- 
wing mullahs of the Jamaat-i- 
Islami refused to serve in the 
General’s latest ‘civilian cabinet’. 
He has sought compensation in 
international affairs, and was 
openly delighted at Reagan’s entry 
into the White House. Pakistan 
—an Islamic banana republic 
living on borrowed time and 
money — began to be portrayed 
by apologists as a beleaguered 
‘frontline state’ confronting the 
wrath of the Soviet Union. 

This image, which has gained 
some credence abroad, is totally 
disregarded in Pakistan. There is 
even a growing fear in the army 
that Zia’s repeated untruths and 
his other antics have seriously 
tarnished the image of the armed 
forces. Those generals who are 
notin his entourage have told 
politicians that he will not be 
‘allowed to stay on beyond the 
end of the year. A rising mass 
movement, led by a united 
opposition, would accelerate 
Zia’s departure. Incidents such 
as hijackings or random bombings 
will only help to prolong martial 


law. , 
— Tariq Ali in New Statesman, 
(March 13, 1981) 
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our children are growing without 
enough proteins; hence disease 
and so many other things which 
go with malnutrition. 

Police arrived in trucks and 
surrounded us and said we must 
disperse. We said we were waiting 
for the hall to open. Then even- 
tually they started pushing us into 
trucks but we resisted and started 
going towards the Mall — not in 
a procession but because there 
were sO many women it seemed 
like a procession. Again the 
policeman came and said, you 
knoW processions are not allowed; 
sO we said, we were walking to 
get to our buses; but he tried to 
mishandle some of us and more 
police came along; then women 
started shouting Martial law 
khatam karo, and Jhamooriat 
bahal karo, which the police did 
not like. Suddenly people in the 
streets started pelting stones at 
the buses, shouting Martial Law 
Murdabad. 

Nevertheless we managed to 
hold this demonstration for peace, 
equality and democracy and I 
think without delivering speeches 
we achieved our purpose. 

In the evening when we return- 
ed home we heard that more 
people had been arrested and that 
everyone of them had been served 
with a warrant of detention for 
three months. So this is how 
March 8 was celebrated by us. 

For me, I have been trying to 
locate where Mazhar is and 
then to goto the jail to deliver 
his clothes. Mazhar hasn’t been 
keeping too well and doctors had 
recommended that he must go 
abroad fora heart surgery. The 
Government here does not give 
us permission to travel abroad. 
Last October they had their own 
medical board to check Mazhar 
and they thought it was absolutely 
necessary for him to go abroad 
for medical treatment, but no- 
thing has happened so far. And 


now he is in prison. 


With Mazhar behind bars, I 
don’t know what we will do next 
week, but we will do something 
to get Viewpoint out. Thisis a 
time of difficulty and in time of 
difficulty we need friends to help. 

Yours 

Tahira 
I have been arrested just now. 

9.3.81 


PEANUT TO WALNUT 


Me Joseph Kraft, renowned 

American columnist, said at 
Islamabad on March 8 he thought 
that despite constitutional snags, 
the Pakistan-USA Mutual Defence 
Treaty of 1959, would come into 
play in the event of a Soviet in- 
vasion of Pakistan. 

The Reagan administration 
would treat a Soviet attack on 
Pakistan as an attack on the 
United States, he said in a lecture 
on “Foreign Policy of Reagan 
Administration”, at the Pakistan 
National Centre. 

The visiting columnist, who has 
the reputation of being close to the 
new US Administration, said that 
the Reagan Administration was 
now poised to extend a larger 
support to Pakistan and thatit 
was likely “to graduate the aid 
from peanuts to walnuts”. 

The new Administration had 
realised that $ 400 million pack- 
age offer of the Carter Govern- 
ment after the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan was not enough. It 
was, therefore, considering to re- 
vise the package upwards some- 
where between $ 600 and 800 
million. It could even go higher 
but definitely not beyond the one 
billion mark, he said. 

At the same time, Mr Kraft 
said the USA would not like 
Pakistan to have an appetite for 
nuclear weapons. The Reagan 
administration would not let 
Pakistan make nuclear weapons. 

Mr Kraft, whose lecture was 
followed by a short question- 
answer session, said the United 
States could not guarantee secu- 
tity to Pakistan vis-a-vis India. 
However, the United States could 
bring into play its good offices in 
abatement of tension between 
India and Pakistan. 

He would go even further and 
suggest that India, Pakistan and 
China should foster relations and 
join hands in easing tension in the 
region and work out modes of co- 
operation and put up strong 
barrier to check the adventurous 
tendency of the Soviet Union in 
Asia. The three neighbouring 
countries would have American 
backing in such a co-operation. 


Dawn (March 10, 1981) 
Courtesy: POT 
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Waiting 
Jor 
the 


Rivyer- 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 


HERE is a moving passage in a 

poem by Amrita Pritam in 
which a mother laments to her 
` daughter: 


The day you were born, my daughter, 

It was a dark and depressing night, 

My mother-in-law and sister-in-law 

Refused to light lamps, 

And my lord and master spoke harsh 
words to me. 


In the words of the same poet: 
“A woman’s life is a journey from 
the darkness of the womb to the 
silence of the grave”. 

But this shall not always remain 
so. Back in 1857, on March 8, 
women workers of textile mills of 
America declared so, when they 
demonstrated and asked for a re- 
duction in their 16-hour work- 
day. This came to be known as 


the International Women’s Day. 


And in 1917, on that very day, 
Russian women demanded bread. 
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Barely 50 years ago Indian 
women had broken the silence to 
demand the right to vote. 

Over the past century the femi- 
nist movement all over the world 
has emerged increasingly radical, 
aware of women’s rights and has 
had to encounter attacks from 
many quarters as being ‘libber’, 
as ‘women’s liberation from 
clothes’, and such labels by all 
who could not take in the chang- 
ing reality. 

Last year Indian women had 
come together to challenge the 
decision of the highest court in the 
land in the now famed Mathura 
Rape Case. With the International 
Women’s Conference at Copen- 
hagen last year and other women’s 
conferences recently held on the 
national plane, one had expected 
that 1981 would take another step 
ahead. Another issue would be- 
come a household word, like 
Rape did last year. Not a ques- 
tion of highlighting any organi- 
sation: only the issue, the right 
path for a movement. 


@ 


Tars year in Delhi little was 
heard on March 8. It came and 
passed just like any other day. A 
film show at Max Muller Bhawan 
in the morning and a demonstra- 
tion in and around the mill areas 
of Karol Bagh. 

The Ajmal Khan Park was the 
scene of some activity with an ex- 
hibition put up on trees. It con- 
sisted mostly of collages, some 
posters and some sketches. All of 
it was so stylistic that had the 
mill workers seen them’ they 
would have enjoyed the random 
assemblage of colours and gone 
home as unenlightened as before 
seeing the exhibition. And had 
those men seen the poster, “Who 
are rapists? — whose photo- 
graphs were displayed — there 
could have been a number of 
defamation cases against the 
organisers. 

As itis, only the middle and 
lower middle classes visited the 
park and could understand one 
poster which depicted the routine 
of a housewife from 6 a.m. to 
11 p.m. with the husband ending 
up by holding that his wife did 
nothing! It was not just an acci- 
dent that the Hindi word baje 


had not been used instead of a.m. 
and p.m. to denote timings — an 
indication of the upper-set back- 
ground of the organisers. In the 
context of the sophisticated desig- 
nings used by the organisers this 
was but natural. One wished they 
had gone in for less style and 
more message through straight- 
forward sketches, cartoons, comic 
strips and the like. 

The day’s function was the joint 
venture of four Delhi-based 
women’s organisations — Stree 
Sangharsa, Karmika, Action India 
and the journal Manushi. The 
upper-class character of radical 
feminism was evident as soon as 
the women gathered at the Park. © 
Ornately dressed women in the 
mill area — with short hair con- 
versing mostly in English — 
struck an odd note. Dresses and 
the manner of ‘speech do not 
matter once there is rapport 
among the various sections of 
people. But in this case none of 
the participant organisations had 
ever worked with common people 
and none of them had any con- 
tacts either. 

More than half of the proces- 
sion consisted of men, and at the 
start it was ironically led by men 
chanting songs. Songs, unless they 
are marching tunes make no sense 
in a procession since hardly even 
a verse‘is communicated. All this 
seemed such a waste of energy 
and talent. Such songs should be 
sung that can be heard, under- 
stood and appreciated like at 
meetings or when the procession 
stops on its way. 

The only successfull aspect of 
the whole show came with the 
two plays on the persecution of 
women over such issues as dowry. 
People liked them very much and 
were. seen discussing them even 


after fhe demonstrators had 
dispersed. 

e 
COMPARED to this, the mass 


demonstration brought out by the 
National Federation of Indian 
Women (NFIW) on March 9 was 
very impressive. Thousands of 
women from Bihar, Maharashtra, 
UP and many other places includ- 
ing distant Manipur, attended the 
three-hour long march from 
Ferozeshah Kotla to Boat Club. 
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Their destination was Parliament 
House, but police ban did not 
permit beyond Boat Club. (In 
fact, NFIW did not hold this 
march to Parliament on March 
8 because Parliament is not open 
on Sunday.) 

Urban and rural, working, non- 
working, old and young women, 
with children on their backs, chil- 
dren following them, shouting 
slogans against price rise and the 
present Government, reached 
Boat Club in the afternoon. On- 
lookers marvelled at the sight of 
such a large number of women. 
Indeed it was remarkable that so 
many women had come unescor- 
ted from-far-flung places in India. 
As the demonstrating women 
themselves put it, “We weren’t 
stopped from coming by our men, 
because the fight against price 
rise benefits them also”. Asked 
why they had not taken up also 
such burning issues faced by 
women like dowry, rape, equal 
wages, creches, they simply did 
not know what to answer. “We 
were asked to come for this,” 
many said. 

Js it that nobody expects femi- 
nist consciousness in the toilers? 
But those who organise cannot 
afford to ignore their importance 
and the problems that confront 
them. As Lenin said to Clera 
Zetkin, “lack of interest in poli- 
tics and the otherwise anti-social 
and backward psychology of these 
masses of women, the narrow 
scope of their activities and the 
whole pattern of their lives are 
undeniable facts” and pointed to 
the need for a separate women’s 
movement. We further stressed 
that special groups should take 
up special issues concerning them 
and denounced the so-called 
principled attitude of those among 
the Communists who used to look 
down upon special struggles of 
women as opportunism. Lenin 
said: “they are of the opinion that 
only one form of organisation 
should exist — a worker’s union. 
... Principles are invoked by 
many revolutionary-minded but 
confused people whenever there 
is a lack of understanding ...”’ 

NFIW leaders have built up a 
big women’s organisation but they 
did not take up special issues con- 
cerning women in this, the largest 
women’s demonstration in recent 
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years, the biggest the Capital of 
India has seen. 

Here is a case of lack of pers- 
pective which needs immediate 
correction. And if Price Rise was 
taken up so as to make it easier 
for the women to come to Delhi, 
then one is tempted to point out 
that this amounts to bypassing 
principles for the sake of utility. 
Such an attitude would keep the 
men assured of their being the 
superior sex, commanding their 
patriarchal rights; on the other 
hand, women are kept ignorant 
of their own position. Such lopsi- 
dedness, born of shortsighted 
approach does not behove the 
most active women’s organisation 
in the country, and with a long 
record of activity and struggle. 

In contrast, the handful of 
women at Ajmal Khan Park with 
their modest effort, betrayed a 
clearer perspective, though they 
are without a mass base. Here, 
indeed, isa reflection of today’s 
national situation: one group 
struggling for a perspective has 
no strength, while the other 
having the strength does not seem 
to bother about a clear perspec- 
tive. As long as the two trends 
remain divorced from each other, 
women of India, the millions of 
underprivileged, would be denied 
of a movement worth the name. 

Only when these two streams 





come together shall a mighty river 
appear, sweeping away all 
the obstacles in the path of real 
emancipation of India’s women- 
hood.O 








Subscribers, Please 


help us 


We have been receiving many 
complaints from our subscribers 
about non-delivery or delayed 
delivery of Mainstream. Our 
preliminary enquiry in almost 
every case traces the malady 
to postal irregularities. To get 
over this hurdle, we request 
every subscriber to write to us 
constantly, quoting cases of 
mis-delivery or non-delivery. 
Secondly, we request our subs- 
cribers to bombard the postal 
authorities with written compla- 
ints, copies of which may kindly 
be sent to us. 

We assure you we shall 
attend fo every case and do all 
we can — including pestering 
the Post Office Minister, C.M. 
Stephen. 


Manager, Mainstream 
F-24 Bhagat Singh Market 
New Dethi-110001 
Gram: Mainweekly Phone 344772 








TOTAL FOREIGN MILITARY SALES WORLDWIDE, 
IN PERSIAN GULF AND MIDDLE EAST 


(Taken from U.S. Congressional Record, January 28, 1981) 





Worldwide Middle East Worldwide 
total and Persian total* 
Gulf 
1971 1,390 690 701 
1972 2,950 1,190 1,760 
1973 4,848 3,465 1,383 
1974 10,343 8,551 1,792 | 
1975 16,053 8,622 7,431 i 
1976 14,371 11,146 3,225 
1977 8,305 5,397 2,908 
1978 10.177 6,256 3921 | 
1979 13,014 8,293 4,721 
1980 15,277 8,100 7,177 | 
*Bxclusive of the Persian Gulf and the Middle East, | 
Source: Data from (B} Report (U.S. Department of Defense,} as of end 
of fiscal pear 1980; that is, November 20, 1989, Rounded to dollars in 


millions, 


(In millions of dollars) 














Spotlight 
on 
Gujarat 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


TH agitation in Gujarat which began primilarily as 
a demand for abolition of reservation of seats for 
Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe students from 
post-graduate medical course in the State, has during 
its last two-and-a-half month’s increasingly violent 
journey, taken the form of a total anti-reservation 
stir and for all practical purposes has assumed the 
character of a caste war, with the Harijans in parti- 
cular being at the receiving end at the hands of caste 
Hindus, whether those in the authority accept the 
fact or not. 

An inept Government and thoroughly opportu- 
nistic political parties, ranging from the ruling Con- 
gress-I to the Bharatiya Janata Party have brought the 
State to such a precipice that no one knows where 
to go. With realisation dawning on even a section 
of the national leadership of the BJP that the fire lit 
in Gujarat would devour them also, along with many 
other things reduced to ashes in the end, and they 
are trying -though as yet unsuccessfully—to bring its 
adamant State unit to the path of sanity. 

The mild-mannered Chief Minister Madhav Sinh 
Solanki and his other Ministers have at long last 
started proclaiming from housetop, that the princi- 
ple of reservation is not negotiable and that he would 
prefer to quit office rather than give up the principle. 
And yet it is a most shameful fact that when the 
medicos started voicing their demands by the end of 
the last year, none except the two Communist Parties, 
some progressive intellectuals and naturally the 
organisations of the Scheduled Castes (SC) and Sche- 
duled Tribes (ST) unequivocally came out in favour 
of the policy of reservation; at that time the Chief 
Minister was taking the path of appeasement, which 
later on was reduced to that of surrender, from which 
he retraced himself only when the SC and ST with 
the support of some others came out to defend their 
rights in the State and the voice of sanity started 
asserting at the national level with the Parliament in 
session. 

This story of furious anti-Harijan violence sweep- 
ing the State for more than two months and which 
has claimed more than 30 lives, though tragic, is 
revealing for those who cherish the unity of this great 
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nation, including crores of repressed and supressed. 


BErore one goes into the course of the agitation, it 
would be better first to examine the policy of post- 
graduate medical reservation as it exists in Gujarat. 

The policy of having 20 per cent reservation of 
seats at the post-graduate medical level was intro- 
dued by the then Janata Front Government in 
1975 (there was no Janata Party then). The Front 
had Jana Sangh as one ofits partners and the then 
Health Minister, Hemaben Acharya, herself belonged 
to Jana Sangh. Nowhere it is on record that the Jana 
Sanghis opposed this at that time or that in subse- 
quent five years when they were in power. No 
doubt, the then Governor had prodded the Govern- 
ment to go in for reservation but the then Chief 
Minister Babubhai Patel, an honest, sincere man be- 
longing to the then Congress-O faction, was himself 
committed to the welfare of weaker sections and he 
gladly implemented the suggestion. 

The 20 per cent reservation was strictly on the basis 
of population composition of the state — 7 per cent 
for SC population and 13 per cent for ST population. 
Not only that, the Government wanted to do justice 
to the socially and educationally Backward Classes 
(SEBC) and appointed a Commission, known later 
as the Baxi Commission, to identify such classes and 
recommend steps to improve their condition. The 
Commission identified 82 communities as SEBC, 
coming to almost 40 per cent of the population of 
the state, and recommended among other things re- 
servation for them to improve their lot. The Govern- 
ment accepted most of the recommendations in 1978 
and added five per cent more to the already existing 
20 per cent reserve quota at the post graduate level, 
making it 25 per cent, covering about 60 per cent 
population of the State. Thus, 75 per cent of the seats 
were left open for about 40 per cent of the popula- 
tion, described as Forward Classes. 

However, this 25 per cent reservation had no 
meaning in reality, as there were not enough candi- 
dates available to fillup the reserve quota and the 
unclaimed seats were going to general pool. As the 
facts reveal, during the last five years only 37 reserv- 
ed seats were filled, out of the total of 200 every 
year (total seats at the post-graduate level being 800 
in the last five years). Thus, the real reservation 
quota came to less than five percent as against the 
sanctioned 25 per cent. 

In its strange zeal to endear itself to SC and ST 
population, the Janata Government in 1978 introduc- 
ed what later on came to be known as the “Carry 
Forward” system. Under this system, the unfulfilled 
reserved seats were to be carried forward to the next 
year for adding to the reserved quota of that year. 
For example, B.J. Medical College, Ahmedabad has 
65 seats commencing from February, 1981, and 
according to the Carry-Forward Rule, 38 seats would 
have been available for students in the general pool, 
and 27 seats would have been available to the reserv- 
ed candidates including 10 carried forward from last 
year and 17 reserved seats of this year. However, as 
noted earlier, this exercise is meaningless as even the 
regular reserved quota had never been filled and at 
the pace at which weaker sections are coming up in 
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higher education, including technical education, there 
is no possibility of the quota ever fulfilled in the 
coming ten years or more. 

On the pattern of the Carry-Forward, there were 
provisions for reserved students in the matter of 
choosing subjects and for registrarship. It is to be 
remembered that all these provisions at the post- 
graduate level were there and being implemented 
during last five years and after the 1980 debacle of 
the Janata in the Lok Sabha and later on in the 
Assembly poll in May 1980 when the Congress-I 
assumed power in the State, the old policy continued 
without any change. 

In this background the agitation needs to be 
viewed, and the role of the Government, the ruling 
party, the opposition parties, police, press and the 
response of Harijans in the face of massive onslaught 
against them — all these need to be looked into. 


THs representatives of the post-graduate medical 
students presented their demands on December 31, 
1980. The most important of these were: (1) the 
Carry-Forward system has to be abolished; (2) the 
number of seats reserved for SC/ST etc at the post- 
graduate level has to be reduced; (3) the number of 
seats in the general pool be increased; and (4) reserv- 
ation for SC/ST should be abolished. 

State Health Minister started discussions with the 
students on January 5, 1981 regarding their demands, 
but the same day a group of 150 stadents ransacked 
the office of the Medical Director, situated in the 
Civil Hospital compound in Ahmedabad, assaulted 
the office staff, injured them, damaged the Director’s 
car. They tried to hijack a Municipal Transport bus, 
created tense atmosphere and held solidarity meetings. 

Despite all this, the State Government, on January 9 
conceded the most important demand and orders 
were issued abolishing the Carry-Forward system. 
From all accounts available, this single step of the 
Government, instead of satisfying the students, vetted 
their appetite and they pressed vigorously for their 
other demands, and in the process went on making 
most provoking anti-Harijan statements. 

Harijan students, finding that the Government was 
on a path of total surrender, began a relay fast on 
January 12 and also held meetings in support of 
reservation. Atmosphere was getting tense; the stu- 
dents demanding abolition of reservation were pro- 
voking the Harijans and there was a clash between 
the Harijans and others near a Harijan locality. By 
January 24, full-scale confrontation began between 
the upper-caste and lower-caste students. 

January 24-27 confrontation continued between 
both the groups and spread from the medical campus 
to nearby areas. They set buses on fire and created 
panic in the nearby Harijan area by burning shops 
and hurling burning missiles on Harijan bustees. By 
this time the trouble had spread to other areas of the 
city forcing the police to resort to teargas shelling 
and by January 28 curfew had to be imposed in 
many parts of Ahmedabad city. 

During this period, even according to the Govern- 
ment’s own account, its representatives, including 
the Chief Minister went on talking to student leaders 
either directly or through other intermediaries such 
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as the doctors, newspaper editors and others; and 
after every talk, the student representatives backed out 
of the agreements entered into with the Government. 
It was a most bizarre situation when the State Gov- 
ernment went on appeasing the students, forgetting 
its responsibility to the SC/ST students. 

Meanwhile, some intellectuals and both the Com- 
munist Parties as also some Harijan organisations 
started coming out in the streets for the defence of 
the right to reservation; in the process, the Harijans 
also attacked some localities of upper castes. 

During this period, that is upto February 9, the 
State Government conceded all other demands but 
finding that the students had gone too far and that 
they wanted nothing short of total abolition of the 
system of reservation, the Chief Minister made it 
clear on February 9, that he would do everything but 
not accept the demand for the abolition of reserva- 
tion as he was bound by the Constitution. Talks 
broke off that day but all the damage had already 
been done by then. 

Recently the Chief Minister has vehemently denied 
the charge of surrender before the students and has 
stated that he could not deny talks on reasonable 
demands of the students. But the fact remains that 
his each concession was nothing short of surrender 
which emboldened the anti-reservationists to go in 
for the final kill demanding the abolition of reserva- 
tion from all fields; with that objective, a Committee 
has been constituted and it has decided to launch a 
powerful struggle with the support of State Govern- 
ment employees from March 25. 

When the students were promised by the Govern- 
ment that it would create additional seats to the 
extent of utilisation of reserved seats and make them 
available for the general poo] without reservation, the 
students refused to acceptit. Yet the Government 
went on considering other demands. What is such an 
attitude of appeasement if not surrender? Similarly, 
on the issue of registrars the Government’s stand was 
equally weak-kneed. In Ahmedabad, out of 22 seats 
of registrars, only one was further reserved quota and 
there was no reason for its removal. And yet the 
Government agreed to create one more seat for the 
general pool so that “‘brilliant’’ students need not 
suffer. The students rejected that too, but the ques- 
tion arises, as to what was the need for the Govern- 
ment to accept this most absurd demand as if that 
one seat was the sole cause for the brilliant students’ 
sufferings. 

Such an attitude of the Government created appre- 
hension in the minds of Harijaus that the Govern- 
ment was sacrificing their interests. And as a defence 
mechanism they went on the offensive at some places, 
and these were been played up by the most viciously 
partisan local language press to whip up anti- Harijan 
hysteria throughout the State: and that role of the 
press continues even today. Surprisingly enough, 
the Chief Minister at one stage was conducting talks 
with the students through the editors of these very 
worthy newspapers. So much for his sense of pro- 
priety. 

One instance would suffice to bring out the most 
partisan attitude of the press. A crowd of Harijans had 
been near to a Jain temple during this period. But the 
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next day’s local dailies weré out with screaming head- 
lines, “Harijans attack a Jain temple”. After this 
there were bigger attacks on Harijans. When a mill- 
owner was attacked by a mob, again the worthy press 
did the same job, and next day all markets and 
other places observed bandh. It is still a big mystery 
as to what has been the attitude of the Government 
-to such newspapers. And now these papers have 
made it a habit to attack anyone who comes out in 
support of the policy of reservation. A Janata party 
MLA, who openly supported the policy of reservation 
on the floor of the Assembly, was next day gheraoed 
by the anti-reservationists at his residence in Ahmeda- 
bad and the newspapers next day published the 
gherao news very prominently with photographs. ` 

When the State Government was handling the agi- 
tation as badly as anyone can imagine, what was the 
‘ruling Congress-I doing? Of course the first question 
to ask is, whether there is any such thing as the 

Congress-I party in the State except the. Government. 
The PCC(I) President is none other than the Chief 
Minister Solanki himself, who is locked in fierce 
power-struggle with his two formidable rivals — 
Ratubhai Adani, former Pradesh Congress-I chief 
and Yogendra Makwana, the Minister of State for 
Home at the Centre. Moreover, four of the Pradesh 
party secretaries are Ministers either at the State or 
at the Centre. Thus the Congress-I party functioning 
totally stopped long before the current agitation. So 

` intense has been the power-struggle, that the High 
Command despite repeated announcements has failed 
so far to appoint a new Pradesh Congress-I president 
in place of Chief Minister Solanki and has been 
forced to let him continue on one plea or the other. 
Despite resounding victory at the Assembly poll in 
June 1980, the Chief Minister failed to consolidate 
his position and within two months of his assuming 
power, there was free talk of bringing him down by 
the dissidents led by Adani who was later on joined 
in his campaign by Makwana at the Centre. Thus 
when the agitation started, the Solanki Ministry was 
just hanging on to office without any credibility. 

When the agitation picked up, the rival factions 
plunged into brisk activity, settling their old scores. 
The Solanki faction openly went on alleging that 
Makwana was inciting the Harijans.in the State and 
making the position of the State Government vulner- 
able. The Makwana faction went on alleging that 
the State Government was not providing protection 
to Harijans. There is truth on both the sides — the 
Government failed to provide enough and timely 
protection to Harijans and that supporters of Mak- 
wana stood by Harijans, which in the eyes of the 
Chief Minister’s group amounted to nothing but 
incitement. Whatever the feeling on either side, the 
fact is that the stock of Makwana among the Hari- 
jans in the State is high. However; supporters of the 
Chief Minister gleefully argue that they have at one 
stroke, killed the chance of Makwana ever becoming 
Chief Minister of the State, after the anti-reservation 
stir. 

One cannot but be critical also of the attitude of 
the High Command, which failed to take any notice 
of the fact that the party organisation was doing 
nothing to counter the dangerous cast agitation. 
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After more than two months’ slumber, the High > 
Command summoned Ratubhai Adani to Delhi in 
the second week of March for consultations, What a 
sense of priority and promptitude on the part of a 
party leadership that is ruling at the Centre and at 
the State! And what was the advice of Adani to the 
Centre? If Solanki asked for his advice, Adani would 
definitely give it! Adani also told the High Com- 
mand, it is learnt, that if it had completed the reorga- 
nisation of the PCC, there might not have been this 
trouble. So even now, when the stakes are high, 
these worthies of Gujarat’s ruling party are immersed 
in group warfare. 

Another factor that. has gone against the ruling 
party in the State is its constant harping in the ‘past 
on the alliance of the Kshatriyas, Harijans, Adivasis 
and Muslims — what has popularly come to be 
known as KHAM —to capture power and in the 
process completely alienating other higher castes, 
particularly the powerful farming community of 
Patels, who constitute nearly 30 per cent of the pop- 
ulation of the state. Ratubhai Adani had warned in 
the past that this type of politics would be counter- 
productive; unfortunately for Solanki these happen- 
ings have shown that Adani has been proved correct. 
Today Patels are in the forefront on the side of the 
anti-reservationists. 

What was the Opposition doing while the ruling 
party was messing up everything? From the word go, 
the BJP has plunged into the agitation and the pitch 
of the agitation has been highest wherever it has its 
own power base. For example, in pockets of 
Ahmedabad city and in the Mehsana district, where 
it has base, Harijans had to flee many areas and 
villages. In a most cynical fashion the BJP in Gujarat 
asks the Congress-I to abolish the very reservation 
provisions which they had introduced. BJP’s central 
leadership talks in favour of reservation but does not 
condemn the violence behind the agitation. Even 
while expressing themselves in favour of reservations | 
the BJP Central leadership talks of “national con- 
sensus” on the issue. However, some’ of the central 
leaders of the BJP seem to have realised the counter- 
productive nature of the agitation and have advised 
the State leaders to find a way out. But the RSS 
component in the BJP isin no mood to do any 
such thing and is going whole hog to exploit the 
genuine apprehensions of the middle-class youth, who 
every day finds job opportunities shrinking. 

The Janata Party also took an ambiguous stand 
and talked of consensus. However, its top leaders 
have not been in favour of this agitation and. the’ 
former Chief Minister Babubhai Patel (Janata Party) 
is genuinely busy trying to find a way out. But there 
is another fact: the student leaders of the Janata are 
active with the anti-reservationists. 

As for the Lok Dal led by former Chief Minister 
of Nav Nirman fame, Chiman Patel, the less said 
the better. Lok Dal MPs in Parliament cry hoarse 
over the atrocities on Harijans during the agitation 
but they are not ready to condemn Chiman Patel 
who has openly said that reservation from medical 
courses should go. 

‘Congress(U) leader Jagjivan Ram goes to Ahmeda- 
: (Continued on page 30) 
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A Caste War? 


B.K. ACHARYA 


T# pernicious practice of “politicising” even the 

deepest of our social and economic problems, that 
is, viewing them in terms of the sordid voting cal- 
culus, or for the “image-building” of this or that 
political ‘‘leader’’(?) or this or that political party 
has done or is doing irreparable harm to our country 
and people. 

For example, the recent upheaval in Gujarat over 
the question of reservation of admissions and scholar- 
ships in educational institutions has been viewed by 
a fortnightly periodical which, like the American 
Time Magazine, caters for an “international” clien- 
tele, mainly as a political struggle between the 
Solanki and the anti-Solanki factions in that State. 
One must, therefore, congratulate the Mainstream 
(February 28, 1981) for its leading article, on “Wages 
of Caste Politics” in which it has clearly recognised 
that the dimensions of the struggle, from the point 
of view of National Integration, are tremendous and 
that “the Gujarat crisis, ominous enough by itself, 
has to be seen and understood in a larger context, if 
the country’s future is not to be permanently 
endangered.” 

At the same time, the view that the movement in 
Gujarat is only an attempt to “enable the sons and 
daughters of the rich to enter the professions or ser- 
vices, keeping out the poorer sections whose only 
crime is that they have allowed themselves to be ex- 
ploited mercilessly for generations by the affluent 
under the obnoxious caste system appears to be too 
simplistic and even populist. If Article 46 of our 
Constitution imposing on the Union of India the 
obligation to “promote with special care the educa- 
tional and economic interests of the weaker sections 
of the people, and, in particular, of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes” is a Directive Princi- 
ple of State Policy — so is the prohibition of inter- 
diction of admissions into educational institutions 
“on grounds only of religion, race, caste, language 
or any of them” under Article 29 of the same Consti- 
tution, a Fundamental Right. This latter Fundamental 
Right follows from even elementary and common 
sense notions of “Equality of Status and Oppor- 
tunities” sanctified in the Preamble itself of the 
Constitution. 

The fact that the Scheduled Castes and Tribes have 
been “exploited mercilessly in India for generations 
by the affluent” is, of course obvious, and undeniable. 





The author is retired member of Indian Civil service, 
a former diplomat and a former Central Vigilance Com- 
missioner. 
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But this exploitation follows not so much because of 
Marx’s economic interpretation of history, but be- 
cause of atrociously unjust formulation of the much 
earlier and sacrosanct Manusamhita. It was to coun- 
terbalance some of these fundamental provisions of 
time-honoured Hindu orthodoxy, that the fathers of 
our Constitution under pressure from Ambedkar and 
his “Poona Pact”? with Gandhiji, introduced the 
Constitutional provisions of reservation. But many 
felt even then that the device of reservation ran coun- 
ter to common sense notions of equality of oppor- 
tunity and therefore, accepted it rather shamefacedly 
only for a limited period. It was expected that during 
this limited period (extended subsequently) Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes would overcome their initial dis- 
abilities so that the basic ideal of “equality of oppor- 
tunity” recognised in the Preamble may, at last, 
become a reality. 

The more important expectation, perhaps, was to 
allow some time to prepare and launch a frontal 
struggle against the obviously and atrociously unjust 
Caste system “which is in direct conflict with the 
concept of secularism to which we are supposed as 
anation to be wedded.” But in point of fact, there 
was a miserable failure on this fighting front. Even 
Mahatma Gandhi himself had been hesitant to take 
on the leadership of such a struggle against the caste 
system as a whole, though he made the fight against 
untouchability his life’s mission. Jawaharlal Nehru in 
many of his speeches did, indeed, speak out against 
“casteism” — but rather briefly and only as a mere 
ritual incantation alongwith his criticism of com- 
munalism, regionalism, lingussion etc. in the same 
strain that Indira Gandhi does now. But, as far as 
is known to the present writer, neither the father nor 
the daughter after him has taken advantage of the 
massive crowds rallying to their political meetings 
especially in villages to confront this basic social 
issue (or other obscurantist ideas) and soundly thrash 
this outdated and atrocious departure from Human 
Rights which in its essence, is quite as evil as 
apartheid. 

As regards lesser political leaders, one can easily 
understand their reluctance to stand up and be coun- 
ted as opponents of the Caste System, because the 
“Caste voter (whether “Scheduled”, “Backward” or 
“Upper”) provide ready-made “vote-banks” which 
it would bé far from shrewd to fritter away. One 
would hate to attribute such sordid motives to Nehru, 
but there will be general consensus that many of the 
other so-called “leaders” would simply thrive and 
fatten on such divisive politics. 

As regards the so-called “progressive” politicians 
like socialists and Communists, they too, surprisingly 
enough do not place much emphasis on the fight 
against caste in their electioneering campaigns. One 
supposes that their position would be that “we are 
working for a “classless” society. Therefore, ipso 
facto, we are also in favour of a ‘“‘casteless” society. 
In such a position, the editorial of Mainstream 
(February 28, 1981), already referred to is very rele- 
vant, saying that “ʻa certain group even granted the 
caste system greater respectability by equating caste 
with class, forgetting the economic criteria which they 

; (Continued on page 26) 
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Political : 
Change 

in 

Gujarat 


A SOCIAL -PERSPECTIVE 


B.C. SHAH 


Pouttics in Gujarat, until 1970, was generally descri- 
bed as “gentle”. This was largely due to the 
satisfactory working of the Congress system in Guja- 
rat. 

However, this somewhat placid politics of Gujarat 
could not remain insulated from the mainstream of 
Indian politics, especially after the division of the 
Congress in 1969. The call of Garibi Hatao, given by 
the leader of the break-away group of the Congress 
party, was essentially an election slogan, but none 
had imagined at that time that it would cause such a 
big social upheaval even in Gujarat, as it is being 
witnessed to day. The Congress-I has been able to 
bring to surface the submerged classes of society 
politically during successive elections since 1972. 
As a scholar puts it: “With every election, the 
electorate has swelled, incorporating new, maturing 
voters. The compulsive logic of democratic politics 
drove every politician and party to look for support 
in far away comers of the State, inducting more and 
more people into the vortex of politics. Politics of 
numbers prevailed at least on the electoral front and 
generated social changes of far-reaching character. 
Indeed, politics operated as an independent variable 
making deep and lasting impact over the caste struc- 
ture of society”.1 

Dr Shah is Reader and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Sardar Patel Uni- 
versity, Vallabh Vidyanagar, Gujarat. 
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The year 1980-81 may be considered unique for 
Gujarat in the sense that the elections for national, 
State and local level institutions were held at the 
regular interval of six months. January 1980 saw 
the mid-term poll of the Lok-Sabha, followed by the 
Vidhan-Sabha elections in May-June. The election 
circuit was completed with the Government’s anno- 
uncement of holding local bodies elections in January- 
February, 1981. Thus every election in Gujarat pro- 
vided fresh opportunity to the deprived sections of 
society to assert more and more politically. 

An attempt is made here to understand how these 
elections were turned into god-sent opportunities by 
the socially and economically deprived sections to 
strengthen their representation in the power structures 
from national to grossroots lével. The loss of power 
by the upper castes in Gujarat partly explains the 
recent agitations in the name of “‘Farmers’ demand 
for Price-support”, ‘“‘Middle-class agitation against 
Price rise’, and ‘“‘Medicos’ demand for abolition of 
Reservations” — are against the Government headed 
by a leader belonging to the lower strata of society. 


I 


Pore independence, Gujarat proper was under 
British rule, while Saurashtra and Kutch were 
governed by the Native States. This feudal character 
is important to understand the politics and political 
institutions of Gujarat. From the very beginning the 
political process in Gujarat has been influenced by 
the following determinants: (a) dominance of the 
Congress party on the political front; (b) dominance 
of upper castes in social life; (c) dominance of the 
rich in economic spheres; and (d) dominance of urban 
elites over rural folks. The net result was that the 
large chunk of society remained dormant for a long 
period and appear to be awakening, now, to the pos- 
sibility of political life and struggling to grasp the 
meaning of playing an effective role in the political 
process”: 

Understanding of any political process requires 
critical insight into the working of its infrastructures. 
Democratic politics is as much interest-oriented as it 
is ideologically stanced. Hence all types of interests 
interact with each other in political process, but eco- 
nomic and social interests seem to be more pronoun- 
ced than others. From the point of view of political 
significance and impact-potentialities, Gujarat has 
six major interest groups: (1) farmers; (2) tenants; 
(3) agricultural labourers; (4) industrialists; (5) urban 
middle class; and (6) industrial labourers.’ 

Gujarat, as compared to all-India level, has some- 
what smaller agricultural population but has a very 
large class of marginal farmers. Because of their 
hard-working nature, robust common sense, progres- 
sive outlook and adventurous spirit, these farmers 
have attained a level of prosperity which could be 
easily compared with that of Punjab or Haryana. 
Since they constitute the largest group ofits kind, 
it is obvious, that the farm-lobby known as Khedut 
Sangh is the most powerful of all pressure groups in 
Gujarat. The recent agitation of Khedut Sangh 
against the Government of Madhavsinh Solanki could 
very well be understood in this context. It is interest- 
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ing to note that it mainly consists of the Patidar 
farmers who are traditionally antagonised to the 
Kshatriyas, a class of agricultural labourers in central 
Gujarat. In fact, this class of farmers has become the 
backbone of the Rightist movement in Gujarat. 

The tenants and agricultural labourers which can 
be characterised as rural have-nots are still not pro- 
erly organised. They constitute a potential source 
for organising the Leftist movement. It may be noted 
that some PSP leaders have succeeded, where the 
other Leftists have failed, to create a few pockets of 
influence in South Gujarat and Saurashtra. At 
present, leaders like Zinabhai Darji, Harivallabh 
Parikh, Sanat Mehta and Madhavsinh Solanki have 
tried to bring this class under the influence of the 
Congress-I. 

Though indifferent to politics ina very general 
sense, the rich class as a specific interest group, for 
instance, oil lobby or textile lobby, is able to exert 
influence on the political decision-making machinery. 
So far as industrial labourers are concerned they are 
under the influence of Gandhian traditions and there- 
fore “well disciplined”. The impact of urban middle 
class on politics has been, of late, increasingly felt. 
This could be evidenced from the success of the Nav 
Nirman movement ¢ in the past and the way present 
Medicos’ agitation against the reservation of seats 
has gained in strenghth. Until recently the sympathies 
of this class were to the Left of the Centre, but now 
it seems to have passed into the hands of the conser- 
vative forces, thanks to social-cum-political conflicts 
taking casteist overtones as against ideological con- 
frontations in the past. 

Gujarat politics has often been explained in terms 
of ‘Patidars’ and ‘Kshatriyas’. Here social structure 
and class structure are largely co-terminous.5 Accor- 
ding to a rough estimate, the caste configuration in 
Gujarat is as follows: Brahmins and Banias 7 per cent; 
Patidars 20 per cent; Kshatriyas 40 per cent; Muslims 
8 per cent; Adivasis 14 per cent; Harijans 7 percent; 
others 4 per cent. 

In Gujarat, Brahmin-Bania-Patidars are known as 
dominating communities. In some parts of Saurashtra 
Rajputs and Kathis are enjoying the same status. 
While the Brahmins and Banias have been politically 
eclipsed, the Patidars, because of their numerical 
strength, nationalist background and self-earned pros- 
perity, are still in the forefront of the political arena. 
The Kshatriyas are more numerous (40 per cent) but 
less articulate. Politically speaking they are an emerg- 
ing dominant caste. Due to politics of numbers in 
a growing democracy, the Kshatriyas have started 
asserting their position in the political happenings 
of Gujarat. This has tilted the balance of social and 
political forces and put the Brahmin-Bania-Patidar 
combination into a defensive position against the 
backward class ‘aggregates’. 
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POLITICISATION of dominant caste has its own bene- 

fits as well as drawbacks. On the one hand, it 
widens the.democratic base by bringing in new seg- 
ments of society into political mainstream; on the 
other, it creates aspiration-demands of the politicised 
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caste which the ruling faction finds it increasingly 
difficult to accommodate. The social revolution which 
has been silently taking place in Gujarat through 
electoral politics is described herebelow. 


Lok Sabha Poll 


The resounding victory in the Lok Sabha poll of 
January 1980 was the first salvo the Congress-I had 
fired against the Opposition. It was able to wrest all 
but one (25 out of 26 seats) seats from the Opposi- 
tion. There were murmurs about the way candidates 
were selected by Madhavsinh Solanki and Zinabhai 
Darji. It was alleged that they had ignored the 
claims of senior colleagues of the Ratubhai Adani 
group who had the backing of Patidar elements from 
Saurashtra. However, the thumping victory of the 
party justified the strategy adopted by the Solanki- 
Darji group. No doubt the strategy of uniting the 
socially and economically deprived groups of Ksha- 
triyas, Harijans, Adivasis and Muslims — known as 
the KHAM strategy—paid handsome dividends. The 
following Table shows how the upper castes have been 





slowly losing their. political weight in terms of 
tepresentation in Lok Sabha. 
Table I 
Social Groups in Lok Sabha 
Social Groups. 1962 1971 1980 


—_—- ror—r—— OS 








Brahmins & Banias 10 8 2 
(7%) (45.5%) (33.3%) (7.7%) 
Patidars 3 5 6 
(20%) (13.6%) (25%) (23%) 
Kshatriyas 4 3 8 
(40%) (18.2%) (12.5%) (30.7%) 
Muslims 1 J 2 
(8%) ( 4.5%) (4.2%) (3.9%) 
SC/ST 3 5 6 
(21%) (13.6%) (20.8%) (23%) 
Others 1 1 3 
(4% (4.2%) (4.2%) (11.7%) 
Total 22 24 26 





It is clear from the above Table that the Brahmins 
and'Banias which enjoyed 45.5 per cent represent- 
ation against their population of 7 per cent in the 
first Lok Sabha (for Gujarat State) has been gradu- 
ally reduced through successive elections to their 
proportional level in the present Lok Sabha (1980). 
The Patidars, the next upper caste, who were not 
adequately represented at the beginning, have now 
made up their loss and stabilised. The Kshatriyas, 
the most politicised amongst the deprived classes, 
have doubled their quota in the present Lok Sabha 
from 4 representatives to 8, thus making themselves 
the largest social group. However, they still lag be- 
hind in terms of percentage relative to their popula- 
tion strength. Although Muslims appear to be under- 
represented, the Adivasis and the Harijans have no 
worry as they are protected by the reservation sys- 
tem. It may be said that all major social groups in 
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Gujarat have now been adequately represented in the 
highest decision-making body of the nation. 


Assembly Poll 


When mid-term poll for eight State Assemblies 
were announced to be held in May 1980, the Con- 
gress-I in Gujarat was in a formidable position be- 
cause of its resounding victory in the Lok Sabha poll. 
However, the same sense of purpose and unity was not 
there in the Congress-I party as it had been seen in 
the Lok Sabha election. This was due to the selec- 
tion of the candidates mostly favourable to Solanki- 
Darji group. The same charge of ignoring Ratubhai 
Adani’s supporters (and thereby Patidar elements) 
was repeated. When confronted with this charge, 
Madhavsinh Solanki was said to have furnished fol- 
lowing data to rebutt the allegation: Total candidates 
182: Agriculturists 118. Castes-wise break-up: Brah- 
mins 21 (11.53%), Banias 13 (7.14%), Patidars 29 
(16%), Other Backward Communities (OBC) 21 
(11.57%), SC 13 (7.14%), ST 26 (14.28%), Muslims 
15 (8.2%) and Maharashtrians 2 6. One may not 
like to go into the merits of the allegation made by 
the Adani group, but it would be suffice to say that 
the present Ministry headed by Madhavsinh Solanki 
has only two junior Ministers from the Patidar com- 
munity which has produced many Chief Ministers 
and Union Ministers. 

The Congress-I, no doubt, swept the poll by cap- 
turing 141 (plus one more in the by-election) seats 
out of 182. The Gujarat Vidhan Sabha of 1980 has 
many important features worth noting. One of them 
is the changing pattern of its social complexion. It is 
for the first time in the annals of the Gujarat Legis- 
lature that a person belonging to one of the lower 
strata of society has become its leader. This may 
prove to be a turning-point in the fight between two 
largest social groups (Patidars and Kshatriyas) for 
political dominance in Gujarat. 

Real politics is fought between two important 
castes, namely, the Patidars and the Kshatriyas. It is 
also a fact that political power in Gujarat before 
1970 was almost monopolised by Brahmins and 
Banias. This is evident from the fact that all the four 
Chief Ministers upto 1972 belonged to this category. 
The dominance of these two Castes, was rightly re- 
sented to by another dominant caste, the Patidars, 
which formed 20 per cent of the population. Since 
1972, the leadership has firmly remained with the 
Patidar community. It was only in 1976 that the 
Patidars were seriously challenged by the Kshatriyas, 
another emerging dominant caste with 40 per cent of 
the population, in their race for capturing the centre 
of power. Some attempts were made in this direction 
when the Swatantra Party was the main Opposition 
in the Assembly. Although it was a sound strategy of 
uniting two major social groups, that is, Patidars 
and Kshatriyas, it proved ultimately incompatible. 
Since then, the Kshatriyas have been trying their best 
to occupy their legitimate place in the body politic of 
Gujarat. Surprised but solid opportunity came to 
them when the grand split took place on the Congress 
party and Indira Gandhi in search of saleable ideo- 
logy unfolded her strategy of uniting weaker sections 
of the society with the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
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Tribes and the religious minorities. This has come 
be to known as KHAM (Kshatriyas + Harijans+ Adi- 
vasis) in the Gujarat context, accounting for 70 per 
cent of the total population. The results of the Lok 
Sabha and the Vidhan Sabha elections in Gujarat 
bear ample proof of its success. 

The following Table shows how different social 
groups enjoyed political weight in terms of their 
representaion in the Gujarat Vidhan Sabha since its 
inception. 


Table 2 
Social Groups in Gujarat Vidhan Sabha 














1962-67 1972-74 1980 
Brahmins & Banias 48 40 29 
. (7%) (31%) (23%) (16%) 
Patidars 33 32 33 
(20%) (21%) (19%) (18%) 
Kshatriyas 14 24 39 
(40%) (9%) (14%) (21%) 
Muslims 9 3 9 
(8%) (6%) (2%) (5%) 
Harijans 11 11 13 + 
(1%) (1%) (7%) (7%) 
Adivasis ; 21 22 26 + 
(14%) (13%) (13%) (14%) 
OBC 15 28 33 
(4%) (10%) (17%) (18%) 
N.A. 3 8 — 
(2%) 6%) = 
Total 154 168 182 





It would be clear from the above table that a small 
but elite class of Brahmins and Banias with only 7 
per cent of population, enjoyed the lion’s share in the 
legislature right from its inception, albeit on a dimi- 
nishing scale. The Patidars, the next important com- 
munity in the social heirarchy, have been represented 
on even scale throughout. The huge mass of back- 
ward and lower communities, especially the Kshat- 
tiyas, seem to be very poorly represented even to- 
day. Though they constitute the largest group in 
terms of number in the Vidhan Sabha with 39 out of 
182, they are still not half of their real strength. No 
doubt, with every new election the upper castes 
(Brahmins and Banias) have lost their share to the 
extent of 7 to 8 per cent, the entire benefit has not 
accrued to the Kashatriyas. It means the other back- 
ward communities (OBC) have also competed with 
the Kshatriyas in sharing the benefits. Of all the 
partners of KHAM group, perhaps, the Muslims 
appear to be least awakened to their potentialities. 


Local Elections 


Gujarat just witnessed the third tier of elections, 
namely, the elections to the local bodies. It was a 
fitting finale to the democratic process which has 
brought radical social changes affecting the political 
balance in Gujarat. The election results of four muni- 
cipal corporations, 17 district panchayats and 181 

(Continued on page 34) 
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This is taken from the Report of a Fact-Finding Committee set up by People’s Union for 
Democratic Rights, and issued by the Chairman of the Union, Gobinda Mukhoty. Two sections 
“CMSS and Chattisgarh” and “The Tribal Question in Chattisgarh: 
ld not be reproduced here for reasons of space. 


— Editor 





Repression on Chattisgarh Miners 


REPORT OF FACT-FINDING COMMITTEE 


TH People’s Union for Democratic Rights (PUDR) felt con- 
cerned on hearing about the arrest of the leaders of the 
Chattisgarh Mines Shramik Sangh (CMSS) on February 11, 
1981 and the subsequent police actions in the Dalli-Rajhara 
areas in Madhya Pradesh and decided to send a fact-finding 
committee to the region. ` 

The four-member committee consisted of Dr. Manoranjan 
Mohanty and Dr. Sudesh Vaid from Delhi University and 
two journalists, Sumanta Banerjee and Bharat Dogra. The 
Committee left for the areaon March 1, 1981 and visited 
Raipur, Bhillai, Durg, Balod, Dalli-Rajhara and Bhopal. The 
members of the team interviewed mine-workers, activists of 
various trade unions, senior officials of Bhilai Steel Plant, the 
District Collector of Durg, leaders of various political parties, 
and advocates and journalists. They also met the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce, Jhumuklal Bhedia. i 

The Committee set out to investigate the following questions: 

(1) What was the nature and extent of violation of democ- 
ratic rights of the workers by the police and other govern- 
mental authorities? 

(2) What was the genesis of the problem which has created 
a confrontation between CMSS on the one hand and the 
authorities, local contractors and some political forces ou 
the other ? s 
(3) What was the nature of CMSS movement and whether 
it engaged in any unlawful activities ? 

After examining the evidences collected from various sour- 
ces and scrutinising relevant documents the Committee has 
arrived at the following findings : 

1.a The dissolution of the workers’ co-operatives run by 
CMSS on March 3, 1981 was the culmination of a series of 
attacks on the workers’ right to association, This extreme 
step not only threatens the loss of livelihood by workers but 
may also contribute to further deterioration of an already tense 
and volatile situation. 

Lb The arrest of Shanker Guha Neogy and Sahdev Sahu 
under NSA and of other workers under Section 151 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code (Cr. P.C.) is arbitrary and unjustified 
as they were engaged in lawful trade union activities and as 
complaints against them were already pending in the court. 
Earlier, the National Security Act (NSA) had been similarly 
used against the leader of coalmine workers of the Korba area 
of Bilaspur District; T. P. Akela of the M.P. Khadan Mazdoor, 
Lal Jhanda (IFTU), who was arrested on February 3, 1981. 

1.c The arrests of workers, resort to lathi-charge, teargassing 
and harassment of workers, both male and female and their 
children, including the inhuman and crude method of herding 
them en masse in trucks toa far away jungle infested with 
wild animals and leaving them there in distress are acts of un- 
warranted police brutality especially since the workers did not 
resort to any violent act upon their leader’s arrest, f 

2.a The genesis of the current trouble mainly goes back tọ 
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the movement of CMSS to protect the rights of the contract 
labour and safeguard them from exploitation by contractors, 
CMSS’s efforts to departmentalise this labour so that they 
directly derive the benefits of being employees of Bhilai Steel 
Plant (BSP) have been opposed by the contractors and have 
got luke-warm response from the Plant authorities who regard 
this contract labour as a hindrance to their mechanisation 
plan. BSP has failed in its reponsibility as a public-sector 
undertaking to provide job security for all those working in 
the mines and to provide safeguards against retrenchment. 

2.b The solidarity of the nearly ten thousand workers of 
CMSS and its expanding support base has become a challenge 
to both the local Congress (J) factions of the Industry Minister 
Bhedia and the Union Civil Supplies Minister, V.C. Shukla. 
Each faction attempts to take advantage of the situation to 
fight the other faction in trying to secure its own influence in 
the Chattisgarh region. 

3.a CMSS which is an independent trade union recognised 
by BSP has successfully achieved increase of the contract 
labourers’ wages from less than five rupees four years ago to 
Rs. 19.80 today and has also improved conditions of work. 

_3.b The distinct features of CMSS movement are (i) com- 
bining economic gains with a programme of sociay reforms like 
combatting liquor cansumption which increased real wages, 
education for workers’ children, and medical facilities for 
workers; (ii) encouraging a national and patriotic spirit; (iii) 
fighting for the cause of poor peasants of the surrounding 
region thereby promoting close contact between the mine 
workers and the peasants; (iv) articulating the aspirations of 
the Chattisgarh people for social and economic progress and 
for their distinct identity; (v) pursuing peaceful forms of strug- 
gle permitted by the Constitution and the laws, 

Hence the Committee is of the view that attacks on the legit- 
imate trade union movement of CMSS which is essentially at- 
tempting to implement some of the programmes enunciated in 
the Directive Principles of State Policy of Indian Constitution 
should be ended forthwith. 

PUDR urges: 

(1) Immediate release of Shankar Guha Neogy, Sahdev 
Sahu, T.P. Akela and other detenus. 

(2) Withdrawal of NSA to prevent its misuse against trade 
union, social and political workers. 

(3) Revocation of the order dissolving the workers’ co- 
operative in Dalli-Rajhara. 

(4) Immediate withdrawal of armed police from CMSS 
union office from the mines and from the town. 

(5) Withdrawal of Section 144 which is currently in force in 
the town. 

(6) Withdrawal of curbs on legitimate activities of all the 
trade unions in Dalli-Rajhara. 

(7) Appointment of a Central Government Task Force to 
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implement the Contract Labour Regulation and Abolition 
Act, 1970, 


Use of the National Security Act 


TH use of the National Security Act (NSA) to detain Shankar 
Guha Neogy, Organizing Secretary, and Sahdev Sahu, Presid- 
ent of Chattisgarh Mines Shramik Sangh (CMSS), has become 
a prelude to a series of violent repressive measures by the State 
against innocent workers, their womenfolk, trade unionists 
politicians and even journalists in Dalli-Rajahara mining area. 

Both the manner in which Guha Neogy and Sahu were 
arrested and the grounds of detention serve 1 to them fully con- 
firms our suspicion that the NSA is being used by the ruling 
party to bypass the normal judicial process and deny the 
detained the right to defend himself — all with the final 
objective of muffling democratic movements, S 

The District authorities of Durg adopted a surreptitious 
procedure to arrest Guha Neogy. There were no arrest war- 
rants against either Guha Neogy or Sahu when on February 
11, around 2 p.m, they were invited by the Collector, Durg, 
Porte, for a discussion on a long-standing dispute over pay- 
ments to the workers’ cooperative societies, Guha Neogy and 
Sahu along with five other members of the CMSS left for 
Durg in a jeep. All the seven were arrested at Durg and taken 
to an unknown destination. The jeep was also seized along 
with its driver Shyam Lal. : 

An examination of the grounds of detention framed against 
Guha Neogy three days after his arrest, indicates the arbitrary 
manner in which NSA is being used. The twelve grounds refer 
to allegations like “instigation leading to misbehaving, gherao- 
ing, improper abusing of officers and staff of Bhilai Steel Plant 
and contractors...”’, “leading a procession of 3,000 lab- 
rers ...’; “detaining of trucks... ’’, ... “indulging in marpit, 
holding public meetings ...’’ etc. Most of the allegations relate 
to events which supposedly took place as far back as August, 

. 1979 or early 1980 — long before the NSA was enacted. In 
the entire charge-sheet, only two incidents have been mentioned 
which allegedly took place after NSA came into force. The 
first on January 13 this year, when a truck was allegedly 
detained and the second on January 25 when Guha Neogy with 
40 associates were supposed to have gheraoed the Mines 
Manager and the Assistant Manager. ; , 

Curiously enough, all the allegations mentioned in the charge- 
sheet could have been taken care of by the relevent sections of 
IPC and Cr. P.C. When we asked Porte, Collector, Durg, why 
the NSA had to be invoked against Guha Neogy to deal with 
the above-mentioned charges, Porte failed to provide us with 
any satisfactory explanation beyond repeating that he was 
empowered under the Act to detain a person to prevent him 
from acting “in any manner prejudicial to the maintenance of 
public order” and that Neogy was “terrorising” the people. 
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Curiously enough, again, none of the critics of Guha ‘Neogy ` 
whom we met in Chhatisgarh — whether Government officials 
or politicians — could cite a single instance of his direct invol- 
vement in any violent incident. The ground of detention men- 
tion that one Firanta was detained and. tortured by Guha 
Neogy on September 1, 1979, which contradicts Firanta’s own 
statement submitted before the Assistant Registrar of Coopera- 
tive Societies, Durg, in which he said that he was assaulted by 
the President of the Cooperative Society to which he belonged 
and by hooligans from outside (“bahar ka goonda’’). 

Even Jhumuklal Bhedia, whom we met at Bhopal on 5 March 
failed to give us any instance of Neogy’s direct responsi- 
bility for any violence, barring a single event of marpit on one 
Deonath Sahu — an allegation which could have been followed 
up by the use of the normal legal provisions of the IPC and 
Cr. PC. He however justified the use of NSA against Neogy 
on the ground that he had adopted an “aggressive attitude” 
against the police and had created an “atmosphere of terror” 
leading to insecurity among the people. 

The failure by the Government to provice adequate grounds 
for the invocation of NSA against Guha Neogy and a com- 
parison of the grounds of detention mentioned with the actual 
nature of Guha Neogy’s activities in the area has convinced 
us that the State administration has used NSA in this parti- 
cular case with the ulterior political motive of removing Guha 
Neogy from the area and thus eliminating the Congress(I) 
Minister Bhedia’s rival, to prevent Guha Neogy from defending 
himself under the normal laws of the land, and to suppress 
CMSS movements for departmentalisation, 


Birth and Growth of Chhattisgarh Mines Shramik Sangh 


Wat was the nature of the activities indulged in by Guha 

Neogy and CMSS? Did they warrant the use of such an 
extreme step as NSA? Let us take a look at the birth and 
development of CMSS. 

The rise of CMSS in the Dalli-Rajhara iron ore mines seems 
to be a case of workers seeking out new leaders after having 
lost faith in the old trade union leadership. 

When work in the mines began in 1958 to feed the iron ore 
requirements of Bhilai Steel Plant, CPI-affiliated All-India 
Trade Union Congress had a base among the workers, includ- 
ing manual and contract labourers, who lifted fleet-ore from 
the surface of the Rajhara mines, Shankar Guha Neogy started 
working among these labourers as a member of AITUC in 
1970, but eventually formed CMSS. When talking to us the 
Madhya Pradesh CPI leader Homi Daji complained that Guha 


.Neogy who built up AITUC organisation among the Dalli- 


Rajhara mines workers, could not “politically” work with CPI 3 
and walked out with all his worker-followers to set up a new 
organization. “He wanted to run a one-man affair’, he added, 

But our further inquiries revealed that it was not such a 
simple affair. From our talks with workers, trade unionists 
and the Minister Jumuklal Bhedia, it was evident that the rise 
of the CMSS was, due to the workers’ disillusionment with 
the old leaders. In 1975, during Emergency, Neogy who had 
already acquired some reputation as a militant trade unionist 
although working within AITUC fold, was arrested under 
MISA. Soon after this. the manual labourers of the Rajhara 
mines were refused bonus payment. According to the workers 
we interviewed, AITUC leadership was reluctant to take up 
the issue for agitation — probably because of CPI support to 
Emergency in those days. As a result, about ten thousand 
workers came out from AITUC-affiliated Samyukta Khadan 
Mazdoor Sangh (SKMS), Much later, in 1977, in a statement 
placed before the Razzak Inquiry Commission (set up by the 
Madhya Pradesh Government to inquire into a police firing in 
Rajhara in May 1977), Neogy gave specific instances of some 
former and present activists of SKMS functioning as well-paid 
employees of the labour contractors having close contacts 
with them. It was said that a leading contractor Monohar Lal 
Jain was an important leader and treasurer of the District 
Congress and hence also dominated INTUC-aftiliated Metal 
Mines Workers Union. 

Jhumuklal Bhedia, also confirmed this allegationin a state- 
ment before the Razzak Commission at that time when he 
mentioned Manohar Lal Jain’s role and expressed the fear that 
such collusion between contractors and corrupt officials, if not 
checked, could lead to disaster. Bhedia repeated the same 
charges against INTUC leaders when we met him at his 
Bhopal bungalow on March 5, adding “since our trade 
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unionists never worked honestly among the workers and often 
exploited them on behalf of the contractors, about eight 
thousand workers left our union.” 

In 1977, after Emergency was lifted, Neogy was released and 
he returned to Dalli-Rajhara. He soon assumed the leader- 
ship of the new organisation called the Chattisgarh Mines 
Shramic Sangh - (CMSS) which was formed by those who left 
SKMS, and became its Organising Secretary, which post he 
still occupies today. He took up the issue of wages and bonus 
for the workers and in May 1977, a 22-day strike took place. 
CMSS demanded an increase in the daily wage of the leaders 
and drillers, and bonus on par with the departmentalised 
workers of Bhilai Steel Plant. {t also demanded proper safety 
measures for the workers and pre-monsoon allowance for their 
huts. On June 1, Neogy was arrested, When enraged workers 
demanded his release the next day, the police opened fire 
killing 11 and injuring more than 100 workers, Widespread 
protests followed the first incident of police firing under Janata 
tule. An Inquiry Commission heades by Justice Razzak of the 
Madhya Pradesh High Court was set up to look into the 
incident. But till today, the Inquiry Commission’s report has 
not seen the light of day. The MP Government counsel who 
appeared before the Commisson, R.K. Pande, whom we met 
at Durg on March 3 told us that the report was submitted to 
the Government but had not been released. 

It should be noted that there is no essential difference in the 
hostility and violence that CMSS and the workers of Rajhara 
has experienced under both Janata and Congress(!I) regimes. 

During the Janata regime, throughout 1978-79, following 


Neogy’s release on July 8, 1977 by the Sessions Judge of Durg ` 


(who held his arrest as ‘‘illegal and without jurisdiction”) 
CMSS led a series of struggles on, apart from the demand for 
wage: increases, two principal objectives, both involving Bhilai 
Steel Plant management — departmentalisation of the contract 
labourers, and the pursuance of a plan submitted by the Union 
for staggerred semi-mechanisation of the mines (the dire conse- 
quences of retrenchment having been amply demonstrated by 
the workers’ resistance and their brutal killing by the police 
in BaiJadilla in April, 1978). 

The climax was reached in May 1980 when about 300 trans- 
portation workers under contractors were refused payment of 
their arrear wages. The contractors were gheraoed by the 
transportation workers who were seen joined by workers from 
other sectors like drilling, under the leadership of CMSS. The 
‘contractors managed to run away from the scene. The form 
of protest by CMSS-led workers during this period was novel. 
They worked in the mines, piled up the iron ore, but did not: 
allow the contractors to lift it, and asked BSP management 
instead to lift it directly. Demands for departmentalisation of 
the casual labourers and an end to the contract system were 
voiced again. . 

Finally, a tripartite agreement was reached in August 1980 
between BSP management, CMSS and the contractors leading 
to wage increases, and partial departmentalisation. 

But the workers of Rajhara were subjected to yet another 
firing, this time under Congress(I) rule, when one worker was 
killed and 38 injured in the course of a gherao of Central 
Industrial Security Force (CISF) Jawans following their 
attempted rape of an Adivasi woman on September 27, 1980. 
Suffering a fate similar to that of Razzak Commission, the 
report of the inquiry commissisn set up to investigate into 
this firing also has not been made public so far. 

The history of the Dalli-Rajhara iron ore mines workers 
movement under the leadership of CMSS, as gathered by us, 
indicates certain interesting features. First, Neogy had been 
operating all along within the framework of the Constitution. 
The main demand voiced by him and his followers is an end 
to the system of contract labour — an issue incorporated in 
Contract Labour (Regulation and Abolition) Act which came 
into force in 1970. In the face of persistent struggles on this 
demand at Dalli-Rajhara, it was only in December 1979, that 
the Government came out with a notification abolishing con- 
tract labour in drilling only, following which BSP management 
in its agreement with CMSS in September, 1980 agreed to 
departmentalise 170 drillers as a first step. 

Secondly, throughout these struggles, Neogy had been 
following non-violent methods. In May 1977 at the height of 
the crisis preceding the police firing, when an ’AITUC flag was 
burnt, Neogy was the first to condemn the act and called for 
non-violent struggles. Again in May 1980 during the next 
phase of struggle on the demand for the payment of arrears 
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for the transportation workers, they did not stop work, but re- 
sorted to peaceful gherao to prevent contractors from lifting 
iron ore. Even this year, till Neogy’s arrest the workers refrain- 
ed from launching any strike in spite of the long non-payment 
of arrears. 

Thirdly, an important aspect of the movement is the stress 
on social reforms laid all along by Neogy. Efforts to stop the 
tribal workers from becoming alcoholic —- which quite under- 
standably made Neogy fall foul of the powerful liquor dealers 
of the area; setting up of schools and a hospital; checking 
of blackmarketing and hoarding and helping the workers to 
come out from the clutches of moneylenders; organisation of 
culttral and social functions to provide healthy entertainment 
for the workers — all these constitute a novel feature in the 
Indian trade union movement. 

Even Neogy’s political opponents whom we met could not 
deny his achievements, although they had differing assessments 
regarding his politics. His present main opponent, Jhumuklal 
Bhedia for instance acknowledged the fact that Neogy had 
brought about a certain sense of unity among the tribal 
workers of Rajhara, although he added that this was now 
being directed by Neogy against the state. He accused Neogy 
of planning an Assam-type movement among tribals stretch- 
ing from Bastar to Jharkhand. A freqent allegation against 
Neogy was that he is a ‘Naxalite’ as if that, justifies the gov- 
ernment actions. 

Although Bhedia reiterated this allegation, CPI and CPI(M) 
and BJP leaders of Madhya Pradesh denied it. CPI(M) leader, 
Motilal Sharma, whom we met at CITU office at Bhopal on 
March 5 described Neogy as an anarchist and individualist who 
was used as a tool by the Congress factions. CPI(M) howcver 
has come out in protest against Neogy’s arrest under NSA, 
notwithstanding attempts by the ruling Congress(I) to drive a 
wedge between CPI(M) and CMSS. Such attempts were evident 
in Chief Minister Arjun Singh's statement at the Labour 
Advisory Board Meeting in Bhopal on February 18 -- seven 
days after Neogy’s arrest. When CITU representatives protest- 
ed against the suppression of democratic rights by the use of 
NSA, Arjun Singh was reported to have told Sharma that 
CITU should not allow Neogy to reach a stage when CITU 
will lose its popularity and identity in the area, CP) leader of 
MP, Sudhir Mukherjee admitted that Neogy led a simple life, 
living among the workers and dedicated himself to their move- 
ment, He also echoed Sharma’s views when he pointed out 
that Neogy was used by one Congress faction against another, 
and added that he was an individualist. “No educated second 
person can be tolerated by him,” Mukherjee repeatedly added. 

Kailash Joshi of BJP appeared to be more sympathetic 
towards Neogy, He admitted that relations between his party 
and CMSS during the Janata regime, when Joshi was MP 
Chief Minister, had not been quite good. But he hastened to 
add that there were not clashes at that time, and acknowledged 
that Neogy had been working sincerely among the mines 
workers. 

It is significant that whatever might have been the extent of 
rivarly between CMSS on the one hand and the other Opposi- 
tion trade unions on the other hand in the past, today, barring 
INTUC all the trade unions and Opposition political parties 
in MP have come out against Neogy’s arrest under NSA. 


Changing Socio-economic Conditions of Dalli-Rajhara Miners 


wrt have been the achievements of CMSS-led movement? 
From our inquiries we could find out that during the last 
four years, several significant gains — both in economic and 
social terms — have been achieved by the workers. These gains 
have been made over the long period of struggle described 
earlier. 

If we try to take a simple over-view by examining the situa- 
tion before the organisation ‘of the workers under CMSS and 
the situation now, we find that the daily wage of a labourer has 
gone up from Rs. Sto Rs. 19. (it may be somewhat less for 
some categories of labour). The work previously handled by 
unscrupulous contractors has been substantially taken over by 
labour cooperative societies, although private contractors 
continue to co-exist on a smaller scale than before. 

The increased wages by themselves do not guarantce a higher 
standard of living for the workers as several of them may well 
start spending more money in the licensed liquor shops. CMSS 
recognised this possibility and carried out a sustained campaign 
against the evil of drinking. As most workers consumed liquor 
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during the évening leisure houfs, progratnimes of singing 
bhajans and folk songs were organised during the evening 
hours, and till the present disruption of normal activities 
efforts were also being made to hold dramas and obtain a 
projector for screening films with a message of social change. 
The members of the Union were assigned tasks such as looking 
after the functioning of the schools and the construction of the 
hospital, or keeping watch over evils like gambling. drinking 
and internal quarrels. It was hoped that involving labourers in 
this kind of constructive activities will keep them away from 
the bottle, A special effort was made to approach the women 
folk and they were asked to use their influence over their 
husbands to keep them away from the bottle. The die hard 
addicts were approached separately and a sense of responsi- 
bility in not betraying the Union’s programme was evoked 
in them. As a concession some of them who just could not give 
up liquor at this late stage were given a form which entitled 
them to consume a small quantity of liquor in the privacy of 
their homes. 

Those found violating the Union directive against the con- 
sumption of liquor were asked to pay a fine which in several 
cases was secretly returned to the wife of the offender, When 
a habitual offender became aware of this secret, however, 
genuine fines were also extracted, a social boycott was imposed 
and in some extreme cases some token punishment- was also 
given. 

All this led to a sharp decline in the consumption of liquor. 
The liquor contractor of Rajhara who had got used to making 
fabulous profits now could not even recover his investment. 
Even those who continued to drink now did so very moder- 
ately. Instances of the workers drinking away all their money 
and their chidren starving became extremely rare, if not non- 
existent, Simultaneously, a campaign was carried out against 
the evil of gambling, and the incidence of this too was signifi- 
cantly reduced, 

It was this combination of wage rise and social reform which 
has made possible a significant rise in the standard of the 
living of the workers. This again has taken place in stages but 
taking a simple over-viéw of the situation before four years 
with the situation now we notice the following changes: 

Inquiries made in the labour colony revealed that till about 
four years back on most days they prepared just one meal of 
rice at night, the left-overs of which were then consumed next 
day. Dal or vegetables were cooked only on some special oc- 
casions, Now the worker and his family eat whenever they 
are hungry, and dal or vegetable is a regular part of the diet. 

On this meagre diet the workers previously had to work 
between 10 to 16 hours while the female workers worked for 
about eight hours. Now both the male and the female workers 
work for only eight hours each. The safety conditions at work 
site have also improved. 

Previously the workers lived in huts of mud and thatch. 
New they live in bigger, more durable huts having tiled roofs. 
Most of them have been able to buy some additional land in 
the neighbouring villages or carry out land improvements on 
the existing land to enable them to get a higher yield. Prev- 
iously their children did not go to school but now CMSS runs 
elght schools in which most of the children living in these lab- 
our colonies are enrolled. A hospital-cum-maternity centre is 
being constructed on the initiative of the union. 


Bhilai Steel Plant and Iron-Ore Mining Conditions 


T° understand the present situation in Dalli-Rajhara it is 
necessary to examine the conditions of iron ore and the lab- 
ourers in general. 

The majority of iron ore miners in our country have been 
working under oppressive and insecure working conditions. 
Two factors mainly responsible for this are the contract system 
and the uncertainty of the demand for iron ore exports. 

From the very beginning a large share of the mining work 
has been got done through the contractors, instead of the 
mining authority or the steel plant to which the mine may be 
captive. In this way the authorities have avoided the respon- 
sibility of paying fair wages and allowances and providing 
various amenities to the majority of their labour force. It has 
also enabled the management to sack surplus labour when 
export requirements fall without having to fulfill any obligation 
towards them. Contract labour has been used generally for 
manual mining of float ore (which occurs in the soil cover sur- 
rounding outcrops of iron ore bodies), Unlike the workers in 
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the main plants, the miners consist of poor tribals from süf- 
rounding Villages. 

On the one hand, the contractor is able to earn fabulous 
profits by ruthlessly exploiting the tribals. On the other hand 
the management is able to shrug off all responsibilities towards 
its labour, Hence contract labour suits the interests of con- 
tractors as well as the unscrupulous managements and this is 
why, despite several official directives to the contrary, it has 
continued unabated in our iron ore mines. 

In addition the officials and the contractors have also col- 
luded on several occasions in other ways also which has been 
to the mutual benefit of both. For instance, a large share of 
the departmentally operated mines is shown as having been 
produced in the contractor-operated mines, and so the cont- 
ractor gets a large extra payment for the ore never mined by 
him. The spoils are then divided between tie contractor and 
the officials. The contractor in turn uses the vast sums at his 
disposal to keep other potential trouble makers —local politi- 
cians, pliable union leaders, those concerned with the welfare 
of labourers, government officials etc on the right side of the 
fence. 

Depending on the kind of technology one wants to use, it is 
possible to have entirely manual mining as well as entirely 
mechanised mining. A peculiar mixed technology has been 
employed in India, specially in the captive mines of the public- 
sector steel plants and of those of the National Mineral Deve- 
lopment Corporation. The iron ore body mines have been 
exploited by using the most sophisticated type of machines, 
while the float ore mines have been left for entirely manual 
Operations. Thus the advantage of earning the spin off gains 
of importing heavy machinery have been combined with those 
of exploiting easily available poor tribal labour. Occasional 
reduction in the expo ‘ts has led to Joss of job for thousands of 
miners, as in the case of Bailadilla, referred to earlier. 

To come to the situation in Bhilai, iron ore supplied to BSP 
mainly comes from the Dalli-Rajhara mines. While the blast- 
ing and drilling operations here are wholly departmentalised — 
in fact, only recently an agreement was reached to department- 
alise over 150 workers who till now were working as casual 
contract labourers — a significant breakthrough was also made 
in uprooting contracts from the breaking operation where ac- 
cording to rough estimates, nearly 60 per cent of the workers are 
employed through workers’ cooperatives, and about 40 per cent 
through the private contracts. However, it appears that con- 
tractors have made some inroads in some cooperatives as well. 
As in the case of the private-contractor workers, the coopera- 
tive workers are also not entitled to various allowances and 
amenities provided to departmentalised workers directly by 
BSP Management, nor do they have security of employment. 
Hence the demand for departmentalisation. 

BSP management which has at times boasted of good indus- 
trial relations seems to be caught in a dilemma vis-a-vis the 
Dalli-Rajhara mine workers, On the one hand, its plan of ex- 
panding the production capacity from 2.5 million tons to 4 
million tons compels it to improve its technology and feeding 
sources, On the other hand, BSP as a public-sector plant has 
a responsibility both to its existing workers of all categories 
and to the surrounding region. Instead of working out an 
integrated plan that provides job security to the insecure 
workers and encourages comprehensive development in the 
region, BSP shows signs of succumbing to pressures from 
varied interests and endangering the living of thousands of 
poor people. 

BSP has conceded wage increases from time to time, but 
has been reluctant to absorb contract manual labour into its 
departmental fold or to abolish the contract system itself. Both 
these issues have been the focus of CMSS struggle in recent 
years, as noted earlier, 

After a prolonged struggle a tripartite agreement was signed 
by the trade unions, BSP and the Chief Labour Commissioner 
on August 11, 1980. Under the agreement, BSP was to experi- 
ment with a plan suggested by CMSS which combined the use 
of mechanical and manual forms of labour in the Dalli- 
Rajhara mines. The experiment according to BSP management 
which now takes the credit for it, has no parallel anywhere 
also in the country and was meant to departmentalise in phases 
certain categories of contract manual labourers, This was to 
be put on trial for a period of two years. 

CMSS has accused BSP of not respecting the terms of the 
agreement under pressures from the contractors. The extent of 
departmentalisation which was to be completed by March 1981 
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has not been done. So far only 170 drillers have been depart- 
mentalised, Moreover, the wages under the agreement are not 
being fully paid to the workers’ cooperatives. . 

When asked whether implementation of this plan will fully 
absorb all contract manual labourers, BSP management replied 
that it depended on the results of the agreement. This ambigu- 
ous reply maintains the lurking suspicion about possible 
retrenchment of some of these workers when the semi-mechan- 
isation plan is put into force. 

On the issue of the non-payment of increased wages to the 
office staff of the workers cooperatives, the workers have 
refused to accept their wages from the management for over 
four months now. With the arrears amounting nearly to 
Rs. 85 lakhs they have been put to severe distress. When we 
raised this issue with BSP officials we were told that BSP did 
provide allowance for the cooperative staff. But, the officials 
accused the leaders of the workers’ cooperatives of refusing to 
show their records giving the number of staff etc as a result of 
which they could not arrive at any understanding on the 
increased wages for the office staff. BSP management said that 
this could be thrashed out in discussions But CMSS pointed 
out that staff wages were automatically accounted earlier and 
there was no justification for reopening that issue now. 

Under the Contract Labour Regulation and Abolition Act 
of 1970, the Union Ministry of Labour sent an instruction to 
BSP on December 15, 1979 to departmentalise certain catego- 
ries of contract labour. According to this, BSP has taken only 
the drillers into that category. The Act stipulates under Section 
10(2) that if the work done by contract labour is ‘necessary 
for the industry” of perennial nature, “done ordinarily through 
regular workmen”, and ‘sufficient to employ considerable 
number of whole workmen’’, it should be converted into 
Tegular departmental employment. A later amendment to it in 
1977 makes the violation of the Act, a cogniseable offence. 
Invoking this provision, CMSS has persistently demanded that 
the workers engaged in breaking iron-ore and transportation 
should come under the scheme of departmentalistion. But 
neither the Government nor BSP has responded to this, 
Similarly, CMSS plea that transport workers begshifted from 
contractors to the workers’ cooperatives has constantly found 
the workers’ contractors with much less fuss. It may be noted 
that Niyogi’s statement before the Razzak Inquiry Commission 
alleges massive corruption among BSP official who are accused 
of being in league with the contractors. A senior official of 
BSP, a Chief Engineer, is specifically indicted, and it is alleged 
that due to his blessing the Anup Chand Sampat Lal firm be- 
came multi-millionaires. 

BSP’s highhandedness and the concerted onslaught on 
CMSS has now been demonstrated by the dissolution of the 
workers’ cooperatives by a sudden order. Its opposition to 
CMSS's movement is indicated by the kind of charges it has 
levelled against Niyogi and his colleagues. which have led 
among other charges to their arrest, BSP officials claimed in 
their interview with us that 940 or so manual workers of the 
Dalli-Rajhara mines were working while 7,904 were abstaining. 
From other sources however we learnt that not more than 100 
reported for duty after CMSS had called fora strike. BSP 
claimed that the supply ofiron ore from alternative sources 
was adequate to maintain the existing level of steel production, 
disclaiming any responsibility towards its own mines. 

On the whole inspite of being a public-sector plant BSP has 
shown a casual attitude towards the mine workers and has 
colluded with contractors and politicians in suppressing a 
democratic movement of workers. 


Present Offensive against Workers’ Movement 


IN response to the growing strength of the movement a 

combined offensive by the establishment was launched which 
includes the propaganda offensive against the leadership and 
intimidating tactics against the ordinary workers. It began 
with the externment proceedings launched against Neogy, 
Sahu and Janaklal Thakur. Later the proceedings were drop- 
ped on January 5, 1981. But barely a month after, NSA was 
used against the leaders on February 11, 1981. 

What followed the arrests could be described as a series of 
many-pronged persecution of poor workers Section 144 was 
enforced throughout the Dalli-Rajahara, The workers who 
launched a strike demanding the release of their arrested 
leaders have volunteered to court arrest en mass. Unable to 
handle the extraordinary situation when thousands of workers 
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including women voluntereed to be in jail along with their 
leaders, the administration resorted to crude and inhuman 
methods as when on February 15, 1981, they apprehended 
some 500 women workers and their children and transported 
them to the forests of Manpur, 4u km away from Dalli-Raja- 
hara and left them there. The victims trekked their way back 
through the animal infested jungles going without food and 
water for days. The last of them reached on March 4, 1981, 
well after two weeks. At the time of our visit, 79 workers 
were lodged in Raipur jail, charged under Section 151 Cr P.C. 

Lathi-charge and teagassing on peaceful demonstrations of 
workers demanding the release on their leaders took place 
between Fetruary 12 and 15, 1981. A deliberate strategy of 
starving out the workers who are on an indefinite strike is in 
progress. The workers have hardly any money to buy daily 
necessities since they have not got wages for four months and 
their customary forms of survival are being blocked. All shop- 
keepers have been instructed not to give anything on loan to 
the contract workers and they are not allowed even to mort- 
gage ornaments or utensils without the permission of the 
police. The police are intimidating and beating up those they 
suspect of helping the workers, 

Even outsiders, like trade unionists belonging to other 
political parties or Opposition politicians or journalists, are 
being persecuted by the police. A meeting held inside the 
Union office of Hindustan Steel Employees’ Union (CITU) on 
February 21, after the administration had disallowed an open 
meeting earlier, attended by a CPI(M) MLA from West 
Bengal, Abdul Hasan and other local CITU leaders, was dis- 
persed at the point of gun by the police. Two truck-loads 
of armed police surrounded the Union office and SDM, 
Gedam, told the members to immediately disperse or else face 
arrest. To quote a CITU leader, “Here was a classic case of 
imposing Section 144 within a closed room.” According to 
CITU leaders whom we met at Bhopal, BSP management is 
helping the police and District authorities in all possible ways 
and has put seven trucks, 2 buses, two jeeps with drivers at the 
disposal of the police, No typing, printing, concerned with the 
workers’ struggle is being allowed in the area and even block- 
ing of trunk calls is being monitored by the police. Armed 
police is posted at the mine sites. There is a police camp at the 
office of CMSS Union to which no worker can gain entry. At 
night, armed police patrol the labourers’ bastis. 

When the Lok Dal leader Purushottam Kaushik visited the 
area soon after Neogy’s arrest, he was promptly arrested A UNI 
journalist, Kuppuswamy who accompained Kaushik in his 
jeep was also detained and was allowed to leave only after a 
long session of questioning. Although Kaushik has been 
released, CMSS workers who were also arrested on the same 
day are still behind bars, and have not been produced before 
the court. 

The latest step in the offensive is the dissolution of the seven 
workers’ cooperatives run by CMSS. The implication is that 
the thousands of workers of belonging to these cooperatives 
will have no access to the mines, and will be without any em- 
ployment. This is a clear case of provocation likely to further 
aggravate the situation. 


Tvs itis clear from the above account that the struggle of 

the miners of Dalli-Rajhara is a consequence of economic, 
social and regional distortions that have crept into the fabric 
of Indian Society. That a democratic movement under the 
leadership of the CMSS has come to articulate the sufferings 
and needs of the people. of an entire region should have been 
welcomed by those who are in power. Instead, it is now fac- 
ing an organised onslaught by the establishment. Jt is in 
such a context that PUDR appeals to all -emocratic sections 
to resolutely oppose the repressive measures of the State. 

The People’s Union for Democratic Rights acknowledges 
the cooperation it has received from its sister organisation 
PUCL & DR (Raipur); A.K Roy, MP; VM Munshi and 
A Shukla of the Legal Aid Committee (Raipur); the trade 
union leaders and activists of CITU. SKMS and CMSS. senior 
Officials of Bhilai Steel Plant; District Collector of Durg and 
other authorities; Madhya Pradesh wings of CPI, CPI (M), 
Lok Dal, ‘BJP and Congress (I), and the Minister of Industry 
and Commerce of the State Government. Finally, PUDR 
expresses its gratitude to the striking miners of Dalli-Rajhara 
and the people of Chattisgarh but for whose help and willing- 
ness to speek this report could not have been prepared. 

(Delhi March 9, 198)® 
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Teachers’ 
Fight 

for 
Academic 
Values 


M.M. DAS 


pums the third week of February, 1981, Pro- 
fessors N.R. Dhar, Raghupati Sahai ‘Firaq’, 
Ishwari Prasad, and a host of other grandfather dons 
of the University of Allahabad, as also such distingui- 
shed people as Sachchidananda Hirannanda Vatsya- 
yan ‘Agyeya’, and Mahadevi Verma felt moved to 
express their solidarity with the teachers of the All- 
ahabad University in the most recent of the many 
unique battles these teachers have fought over the last 
two years for reestablishing academic and democratic 
values on the now troubled but once celebrated cam- 
pus of one of India’s oldest universities. 

On Monday, February 16, 1981, after attempts at 
dialogue with the Students’ Union leaders failed and 
after the expiry of a 48 hours prior notice, the 
General House of the Allahabad University Teachers’ 
Association (AUTA) deliberated and then declared 
that the teachers were ceasing work indefinitely from 
4 p.m. The cease was lifted by the General House 
after seven days, on February 23, 1981, only after 
spectacular success was achieved. Against what did 
the teachers fight? In what did they succeed? — 

The teachers ceased work to oppose any dilution 
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of the punishment to be meted out to those guilty of 
cheating in examinations and to oppose the use of 
coercive, undemocratic methods by a small section of 
students led, among others, by some office bearers of 
the Allahabad University Students’? Union intent on 
pressurising the Vice Chancellor to yield to a demand 
for dilution, amounting almost to nullification, of 
punishment. The demand of the teachers had nothing 
todo with wages, allowances, and benefits. They 
were ceasing work witha heavy heart in an attempt 
to restore the academic prestige and glory of the 
University and to revive democratic and human 
values on the campus. 

By ceasing work in classrooms and through organis- 
ed, dedicated efforts at spreading right values in the 
larger body politic of the Universlty the teachers 
succeeded in shaking out of its apathy the onlooking, 
silently suffering majority of the University’s student 
population. Turning the tide of popular student 
opinion against the Union leadership the solidly 
united body of teachers succeeded in making the 
Union withdraw its unprincipled demand in regard 
to punishments for using unfair means. Here lay its 
tangible success. But the aim of the teachers’ move- 
ment and its intangible success reached much beyond. 

Confused and agitafed by the firm stand the 
Teachers’ Association was taking and by the con- 
sequent threat to their “political”? supremacy on the 
campus a few so called student leaders pushed, threw 
on the ground and kicked Devi Prasad Tripathi, 
Lecturer in Political Science and member of the 
Working Committee of the AUTA. By this action 
they perhaps hoped to intimidate and disperse the 
teachers who were assembling in the Political Science 
Department at 11 a.m. the day after they launched 
the cease work campaign. But the teachers had 
learnt from an earlier bitter experience when a meet- 
ing of the AUTA had, in January 1980, been disturb- 
ed by a threatening, slogan-shouting mob. They 
intervened to wrest Tripathi from the hands of the 
hooligans and they answered the vile, anti-teacher 
slogans raised by a mob of 25 with a counter slogan: 


“Hooligans and dacoits retreat. Long live the unity 


of students and teachers.” 

Soon after this incident, undaunted by it, a vast 
body of teachers, assembled in the large Lecture 
Theatre of the Political Science Department filling it 
to capacity, and committed itself even more strongly 
to the cause for which they were fighting. A pledge 
was drafted. The House of Teachers stood up and 
took the pledge administered by the Association 
President M.S. Bisht: “We as teachers of the Univer- 
sity of Allahabad, holding the solemn trust of our 
student community in our hands, do hereby take a 
pledge to remain united in upholding the honour, the 
dignity, the reputation and the credibility of the Uni- 
versity by maintaining academic standard, honesty, 
integrity, peace and harmony on our campus and, for 
this purpose, we shall do everything we can, democr- 
atically to resist coercion, violence and intimidation 
on the campus.” At the meeting money was collected 
to print leaflets and to buy space in newspapers to 
advertise the stand of the teachers. It was decided to 


meet in the Political Science Department, where’ 


Devi Prasad Tripathi had been assaulted, everyday 
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at 11 a.m., to deliberate there a while, and then to 
move ina body from hostel to hostel distributing 
leaflets and talking to students. 

Soon, the teachers started going to the various 
hostels in large and small groups. The students had 
many questions to ask: Why had the teachers stopped 
teaching? Why had they not used some other method 
to fight the rowdie element? When the session was 
already running late why should the innocent silent 
majority be made to suffer by teachers also going on 
strike? What could the innocent average student do? 

Teachers did not wish to stop meeting classes. But 
what other way was there? Does lecturing in classes 
have any meaning when the University atmosphere is 
poisoned with dishonesty and violence? Does a 
student learn only in classrooms? Aren’t the ideals 
and values a student pick up from the environment 
in which he lives a more important part of educa- 
tion? When a student enters an examination hall and 
sees others cheating all around him does he not learn 
to cheat? When a student sees the guilty going 
unpunished by using violent coercive methods does 
he not learn to be a hooligan on top of being a cheat? 
Teachers have been fighting against violence and 
dishonesty permeating the atmosphere of the Univer- 
sity. They have been fighting to establish democratic 
and human values on the campus. It was for this they 
took out a silent march in April, 1979. It was for 
this that Banwari Lal Sharma undertook an indefinite 
fast in an attempt to start a process of self-purific- 
ation through introspection in the entire University 
community. It was for this that the Teachers’ Associ- 
ation waged a long drawn battle against defiant large 
scale copying and walkouts and against the earlier 
misguided University Administration that tried to 
pretend as if everything was all right. It was for this 
that teachers, at great personal risk, caught offenders 
and ensured that the recently concluded first year 
undergraduate examinations of the University were 
conducted fairly. When the Students’ Union tried to 
coerce the Vice Chancellor to have the Ordinance 
relating to punishment for offences in examinations 
withdrawn, teachers resolved not to remain silent 
onlookers. The honour and reputation of the Univer- 
sity had to’ be protected. The good of the silent 
majority of honest students whose degrees would be 
devalued if cheating went unpunished had to be 
protected. The teachers had only one last weapon — 
to cease work. They used it. By not teaching in class 
they would teach their students values. The silent 
majority had to be awakened against the unprincipled 
action of a few. Something drastic had to be done. 

Calling in the police to check evildoers would be 
no solution. Thirty years of experience has shown 
this. In Police action invariably the innocent get 
beaten; the criminals escape and, later, return as 
heroes to win the next election. In the confusion 
that is created their crime is forgotten. The silent 
serious student should see the wrong-doers as what 
they are, without issues being confused through police 
action. The wrong-doers should be politically defe- 
ated and not forcefully checked. The teachers decid- 
ed to stand up against them. Even when Devi 
Prasad Tripathi was beaten up and kicked they did 
not call the police into the campus. By standing up 
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and protesting against wrong teachers would teach their 
students to do the same. Besides, if police were cal- 
led in chances of the University closing down indefin- 
itely were much greater. If teachers decided to stop 
teaching they could also decide to start teaching. 
Not so if teaching had to be stopped because of 
police action, j 

Was the silent majority absolutely innocent? 
Wasn’t their silence their guilt? If they expressed 
themselves democratically through meetings, signat- 
ure campaigns and through letters written to news- 
papers, their office bearers etc. they could create a 
climate of opinion which any wrong doer would find 
difficult to transgress. Teachers too had long been 
guilty of staying silent spectators. But now they had 
resolved to protest against wrong unitedly. They 
were sure such protest would bear fruit. The silent 
majority of unorganised students too would soon find 
or create avenues through which to express their 
views. 

There were more questions from the students. 
Wasn’t the whole educational system rotten? Why 
not let it crumble and fall and then build anew? 
Why were the teachers so eager to preserve an out- 
dated, useless system? 

Teachers wanted change. They had organised a 
number of workshops to prepare a blueprint for the 
future. Thinking for change was even now going on 
ata very fast pace. Planning done by the teachers 
of this University in the recent past had been acknow- 
ledged with approval by the State Government and 
the University had only a few months back been en- 
trusted with the task of shaping an entirely new 
system of education. But change could be brought 
about only if certain values were preserved on the 
campus. No change was possible if vandalism and 
hooliganism dictated terms everywhere. If dishonesty 
and goondaism thrived, cheating in examinations was 
only a symbol of the larger evil the teachers were 
fighting. One cannot fight evil in the abstract. One 
fights a concrete manifestation of evil. As one fights 
one grows stronger and is ready to fight a harder 
battle against a more powerful manifestation of evil. 
Since the silent march the teachers have been engag- 
ed ina movement to improve the University. The 
work they did during the last two years united them 
more, organised them more, and the number of ac- 
tive members in their ranks increased. Even this fight 
is strengthening them. The system has to change but 
it can change only if one stands up to fight for the 
right values. Lasting change can come only through 
the democratic process; so democratic values must be 
preserved and intensified. 

Though the silent majority of students were asking 
the teachers what they could do, they started doing 
much without even being aware of it. Attending 
meetings, collecting signatures, they were building up 
the pressure of collective opinion; more than 5800 
signatures have been collected in support of eradic- 
ating antisocial elements from the University and in 
favour of detrimental punishment for cheating in 
examinations. The silent have become vocal. The 
AUTA has realised the great importance of promot- 
ing teacher-student dialogue outside the classrooms 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Prices of | 
Farm Products 


M.G. BOKARE 


MANTEM (February 7, 1981) carried articles on 
prices of farm produce by Dr. K.N. Raj and 
H.K. Paranjape. 

Dr. Raj has quoted Marx and suggested that the 
farmers’ agitation for higher prices is anti-revolu- 
tionary. He has also indicated that such demands of 
the peasantry are likely to be philistine in class 
character, and therefore, socialists, (individuals, 
groups and parties) supporting such agiiations should 
be mercilessly criticised. He has compared the family 
roots of Dr. I.G. Patel and Lok Sabha Speaker Balram 
Jakhar in evaluating the views and remarks on the 
farm prices and polices of the Government. Many 
other issues are indicated for appreciation. 

The essay by Dr. Paranjaps gives glimpses of the 
liberal capitalistic analyses of the farmers’ agitation. 
He was a member of Monopolies Commission. In the 
past two months, many essays and views have 
appeared in the press. The CPI Executive Com- 
mittee has published its official views. SUCI has 
expressed its opposition to the farmers’ demands. 
All-India Communist Party of Smt. Roza Dange 
(Deshpande) also takes the similar view as expressed 
by Dr. Raj. LNP of Maharashtra has circulated its 
note wherein similar logic is explained. Articles and 
views have appeared in the names of individual 
political leaders. Communist Leaders, Rajeswar Rao, 
Harkishan Singh, Surjeet Singh, and Indradeep Sinha 
have supported the agitations. In casual interviews 
and notes Ashoke Mitra and Prof. Ranjit Sau have 
expressed views similar to that of Dr. Raj. S.A. Dange 
has obliquely expressed against the farmers’ agita- 
tion, while S.M. Joshi has supported the agitation. 
All these opinions, views and studies on the issues of 
farmers’ agitation could be good background papers 
for a national debate. i i 

I prefer to start from the ownership of land in 
India. Land is a gift of Nature, and it is capital 
because all cultivable lands are the results of accumul- 

Dr. Bokari who is Professor, G.S, College of Com- 
merce and Economics, Nagpur, is also the General 
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ated labour. Marx had conclusively asserted this. The 
land as capital was not competitive before the rise of 
Industrial Revolution and the industrial capitalism 


. thereof. Ricardian theory of rent discussed by Marx 


during his time disclosed this fact. Land in India is 
concentrated in few hands. The cardinal question is 
the commodity character of land as capital. Is it com- 
petitive or monopolistic capital? 

The main principles governing the formation of 
competition or monopoly are now well settled. Farm 
land-capital and its commodities need close scrutiny 
in this respect. Is there restriction on entry? Are the 
commodities homogenous? Can production be restrict- 
ed by the decisions of the owners? Are the commodi- 
ties marketed under brand names? Is there product 
differentiation? Is there aggressive advertisement and 
sales management to sell the commodities? Such ques- 
tions relating to land as capital needs theoretical 
clarity before coming to valid policy decisions. 

Dr. Raj has not reflected on these aspects on land. 
Dr. Paranjape has full knowledge of the theory and 
practice in this field. His understanding. of the ques- 
tion would be valuable in this respect. I submit that 
capital and commodities in land operate in the com- 
petitive frame. It will be more and more competitive 
in future due to modern and intensive farm practices. 
Tn all the capitalist countries, farming is a competitive 
business and will not be organised on the monopol- 
istic forms like industries. Dr. Raj and Dr. Paranjape 
will, I hope, appreciate that my line of argument is 
not exactly that of the Chicago School led by Prof. 
Theodore Schults. I shall be happy to correct my 
position if arguments are presented for wider debate. 

This leads to the second sequential enquiry. If 
capital and commodity are competitive, the formation 
of market price of farm produce is governed by the 
law of value of the competitive market. Land is 
divided into three groups for Ricardian frame, 
namely, the inferior, average and superior. Such 
division should take into consideration the quality of 
fertility resulting from the degree of accumulated 
capital. Does the cost of production of inferior lands 
determine the price level in the competitive market 
of the farm produce? In competitive market the cost 
of production of superior lands and its per cent com- 
ponent in total share in the market go to determine 
the price of farm produce. This is supply side. It is 
wrong to assume that farm prices are determined by 
the cost of production of inferior land. This was true 
when Marx analysed Ricardo. It is not so today in 
competitive farming. Therefore, rent income in price 
of farm produce cannot be appropriated by superior 
lands. Dr. Raj should guide us on this aspect. Dr. 
Paranjape has obliquely referred to rent earned by 
protected and organised English-speaking salaried 
class in India. We expect more light from know- 
ledgeable persons like Dr. Raj and Dr. Paranjape. 

The family roots of Dr. Patel and Speaker Jakhar 
need not trouble us. We can use their data and facts 
of debate to enrich our views. Personal accusation 
was noticed in Malthus-Ricardo debates. Ricardo 
supported industry though he himself was earning 
tent, said Malthus. He further said that he himself 
supported landlord though he was a salary earner. 
The only difference was Ricardo became landlord 
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afterwards, while Malthus was the son of a land 
owner. Does this kind of search for family roots 
help us to go forward in theory? Marx was neither 
a worker nor a farmer, industrialist nor landlord. He 
could fix Ricardo and Malthus in their proper places 
and creatively develop Ricardo’s teaching for the 
standpoint of a different ideology. 

If it is valid that agriculture as a business is com- 
petitive, the conclusions relating to differential rent I 
and II have historically become redundent. It is 
interesting to note here that text books on political 
economy published as late as 1980 by the Soviet eco- 
nomists still carry the same logic, rent I and rent II. 
(See Fundamentals of Political Economy, by Ryndina, 
Chernikov, and Khudokormov, Progress Publishers 
Moscow 1980) They have neglected the new form of 
competitive agriculture in capitalistic farming in the 
theory of political economy. Many students of social- 
ism in India and abroad follow this logic and attribute 
rental incomes to the landlords. 

The theoretical analysis of the two capitals, one in 
industry and the other in agriculture in the text books 
of political economy describes absolute rent, Marx 
disclosed the source of this absolute rent when capital 
in land was a monopoly. The analysis if applied 
today leads us to some contradictory conclusions in 
the monopoly phase of industrial capitalism. 

In one place the theory asserts that farmers can 
sell their farm produce at prices higher than the costs 
of their production. On another occasion in the same 
text book the theory asserts that in the whole com- 
plex of monopoly capitalism the system of monopoly 
prices is applied especially to peasants whom mono- 
polies fleece both as producers and consumers. The 
raw materials as farm commodities are purchased by 
monopolistic industries at lower than the average 
cost. Monopoly in selling and monopoly in buying 
is the general principle of modern monopoly capi- 
talism. 

The land as capital can earn absolute rent from 
capital in industry by charging prices higher than the 
the cost of production. This is one conclusion from 
absolute rent theory. The capital in industry can 
fleece capital in land by pricing agricultural goods 
lower than the cost of production. This is the other 
statement from monopoly capitalism. Which of the 
two is true? Is the theory of differential and absolute 
rent valid today in monopoly capitalism? It was valid 
when land was monopoly. 

During Ricardo’s time the capitalists demanded 
nationalisation of land, so that absolute rent would 
be denied to the landlords and would be credited to 
the public funds of the. State. The competitive indus- 
tries wanted competitive prices of agricultural pro- 
duce. Hence the anti-Corn Laws, that is, the struggle 
between the landlords on the one hand and the capi- 
talists and the industrial workers together on the 
other hand. In the changed context, today the capi- 
talists will not demand nationalisation of land. They 
demand land reforms to make agriculture more 
competitive. This proves that capitalists know that 
there is no absolute rent in agriculture as it becomes 
competitive. There is no rent in capital both in 
industry and agriculture when competitive conditions 
prevail in the commodity markets of farm goods and 
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industrial products. In monopoly conditions of capi- 
tal, only the rent is formed and is a component of 
price. The monopoly industries earn rent and we call 
it super-profit. Dr. Paranjape has very neatly ideni- 
fied rent in English speaking service class in India. 
A few years ago, Dr. Dandekar had indirectly indi- 
cated this feature in the salary structures of the ser- 
vice class. It is to be hoped that Dr. Paranjape and 
Dr. Dandekar might usefully carry further the re- 
searches of rental incomes of privileged groups in 
monopoly capitalism. They should not stop in their 
enquiry like Ricardo. 

The data regarding farm sector in India are gener- 
ally described. About 80 per cent of the farmers 
have holdings less than five hectares. Five percent of 
the farmers have two-fifths of the land. This brings 
out the fact that there are few farmers with large 
farms in India. It is further pointed out with statis- 
tics drawn from official sources that organised credit 
facilities of banks, subsidised inputs, high yielding 
variety programmes, irrigation facilities, farm machi- 
nery etc. have been usurped by these large holders. 
Small holders have been denied these advantages. 

Implications of this situation should be analysed 
alongwith price formation on a competitive market 
of farm produce. They produce more. Their market- 
ed share with more capital inputs has increased in the 
past and would increase in future. Their cost of pro- 
duction is lower and would decrease due to further 
intensive use of capital resources. The average market 
price, mainly influenced by large quantities produced 
at lower costs would be further lowered due to this 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the poor yields due 
to non-availability of inputs for the neglected small 
farmers would result in their high costs of production. 
If the market prices are allowed to rule on compe- 
titive market, small farmers suffer most. If the 
Government support prices are lower than the aver- 
age costs, the small farmers would suffer whatever 
their share in marketed surplus. It is for the benefit 
of small farmers whose costs of production are by 
implication higher than the average, that agitations 
for higher farm price are justified. But this gives an 
advantage to large farmers. This, therefore, is the 
dilemma. We want to give benefit to small farmers. 
In a competitive farm economy, any benefit of sup- 
port price goes mainly to large farmers. 

This dilemma is further complicated by Lenin’s 
identification of the capitalist farming. He studied 
farm economy in USA and asserted that it is not 
always true that large-size holdings are highly capi- 
talist in exploitation. The non-land capital invest- 
ments and number of hired labour are relevant fac- 
tors. Thus irrigated small size land-holdings with 
intensive HYV programmes could belong to a group 
of strong capitalist farmers. We may give capital 
facilities to any group of farmers, smal] or large; 
but non-facility group of farmers would agitate for 
higher prices equal to their cost of production. We 
cannot cover all land-holders in one sweep with equal 
capitalist facilities. A phased programme of more 
capital inputs in farming could either be started with 
large farmers under the free economic forces or 
small farmers under institutionally controlled policy 
decisions. Even among small farmers hundred per 
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cent coverage is not feasible in one sweep. Small 
sized privileged capitalist farmers and the small 
sized non-privileged farmers would be a dichotomy. 
Can we criticise the agitations of the latter? The 
former gets the benefits when there is a legitimate 
agitation by the latter. a 

Therefore in economic analysis, the competitive 
farm economy whether of large holders dominating 
in the use of capital resources or the small holders 
favoured with subsidised capital resources, the agita- 
tion of one group, that is, the non-privileged farmers 
for higher farm price is inevitable. The size of owner- 
ship, its classification ‘into large, medium and small 
farmers would be eluding the real issue of the agita- 
ting farmers for prices to cover their cost of produc- 
tion. 

Marx stated as early as in 1842: “The correct 
theory must be made clear and developed within the 
concrete conditions and on the basis of the existing 
state of things.” (Collected Works of Marx and 
Engels, Vol I, p 392) 


In conclusion, the problem of farmers agitation 
for higher prices should be evaluated in the specific 
conditions of industry’s monopoly capitalism. Mono- 
poly capital and commodities in industry and 
competitive condition in agriculture farm a real 
inter-sectoral contradictory relationship. If these 
propositions are valid, I submit that under the mono- 
posonic pricing of farm produce, the average price 
received by ail farmers is lower than the average 
cost of production, irrespective of the size of holding. 
Those who receive prices less than their costs of pro- 
duction and therefore agitate for prices equal to their 
costs of production are revolutionary forces of society. 
Therefore, all farmers are revolutionary in their 
agitation for higher price in the macro-economic 
theory. Classification of holdings and differentiation 
of farmers do not help all the farmers to move for- 
ward. It may divide their will to unite in the agita- 
tion. Who leads the movement is not a relevant 
poser. Such scepticism may delay the consolidation 
of forces. 
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Teachers’ Fight (from page 21) 


and is opening platforms for joint informal discussion 
in every hostel and every department. i 
By going to the hostels teachers also saw their own 
face in the mirror of the students mind. Many stud- 
ents while supporting the cause for which the Teach- 
ers’ Association is fighting criticised teachers for in- 
dulging in various malpractices. If teachers wish to 
change the University we must also correct ourselves. 
We have taken a step in the right direction but we 
have to be more strict with ourselves. Today we hear 
a lot of talk about the younger generation’s disres- 
pect of authority. I have no intention of defending 
the indefensible, and yet I wonder, whether we, the 
indignant teachers who blame our students, are our- 
selves entirely without blame whether the authority 
the young choose to disrespect is not too hollow to be 
respected, whether in fact at this very moment the 
vast body of students is not unconsciously hankering 
for a sounder authority that is worthy of respect. 
Authority is no longer the divine right of teachers. 
Ultimately there never is any authority except moral 
authority. And this authority is not inherited, it has 
to be earned. i ; ; 
Indian Universities have failed to give their students 
a sense of purpose. Before 1947, students searching 
a meaning dedicated themselves to the easily available 
cause of the country’s independence. The need for 
causes is still there, but causes are not as plainly 
visible. One of the basic functions of higher educa- 
tion should be to make life a little more meaningful. 
Higher education ought to have some relevance to 
the life we live. Not necessarily a pragmatic, quanti- 
‘tative relevance. It could well be a metaphysical, 
qualitative relevance. But in India, higher education, 
namely, is relevant neither way. I grant student 
indiscipline is often over trivialities. And yet I for one 
cannot blame the indiscipline entirely because I see it 
as a corollary to a purposeless existence. The indisci- 
pline, though irrational and directionless, is valid as 
the displaced expression of anger against an absurd 
system. If I and others have connived at the absurdi- 
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ties of Indian higher education, that connivance has 
not earned us any moral authority which our students 
should feel compelled to respect. Discipline will 
return with the return of authority. Authority will be 
earned when teachers help in creating an atmosphere 
in which the university-experience becomes a more 
meaningful one. 

To destroy the frustration, the sterility, the cyni- 
cism that have gripped our university and to move 
towards creating an atmosphere in which meaning is 
possible, the first necessity is to make the place more 
human, less formal. We the teachers must meet our 
students outside the class, in informal groups. Only 
when the stiff formalities are broken, can a meaning- 
ful exchange of ideas begin between the two. 

It is often said that the University is a product of 
the society and will straighten itself when society 
straightens itself. True, that it will. But must a uni- 
versity remain a product of society? When society is 
not sane shouldn’t a place of higher learning be a 
centre of sanity ‘and preserve the seeds of sanity for 
the future? Granted there are outside forces — un- 
employment prospects. corruption, etc. — which 
irritate students into indiscipline. But there irrita- 
tions would not work up in them an anger against 
the university if the university-experience was more 
meaningful and if the university community voiced a 
protest against .the absurdities and insanities of 
society. The quarrel between the student and an un- 
just society becomes a quarrel between him and his 
teachers only when the teacher is formal and aloof 
towards him and indifferent to’ what hurts him. If ‘ 
teachers could establish a dialogue with the larger 
body of students at the meaningful and human level, 
if they could make the courses and their teaching 
relevant, if they could exhibit the right attitudes and 
values, the universities, instead of being trouble-beds, 
could become centres of regeneration. 

I wholeheartedly welcome AUTA’s move to start 
informa] discussions between teachers and students 
at every hostel and every department. I am not being 
modest when I say I have much to learn from the 
silent majority of students. 0] 
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Question of 
Agricultural Prices 


KRIPA SHANKAR 


T= question of the remunerative prices for agricul- 
tural commodities is very much in the air and 
every one is exercised about it. 

That agricultural prices should cover the cost of 
production and an element of risk is undisputed. But 
the difficulty is that the producers of agricultural 
commodities do not fix the prices of their produce. It 
is fixed by others. Agricultural commodities are the 
only produce whose prices are not fixed by the 
producers themselves unlike every other commodity. 

It is obvious that as the prices are fixed by others, 
the producers will be subject to the mercy and 
exploitation of others. It is well known that the 
traders have manipulated the prices to their ad- 
vantage. There would be steep fallin the prices of 
agricultural commodities at the time of harvest and 
once the produce reaches the hands of the traders the 
prices would shoot up. While the prices of other 
commodities do not fluctuate violently, agricultural 
prices do so bocause of the speculative element to the 
detriment of the actual producers and the consumers. 
It is the ‘middle men who are the gainers in the 
process. i 

The peasantry has been subject to this type of 
exploitation since long and Independence did not 
bring about any marked change in the situation. 
Although support prices and procurement prices are 
announced by the Government, and Food Corpor- 
ation of India had entered the field yet the cultivators 
continue to be at the mercy of traders. The Food 
Corporation of India mainly deals with wheat and to 
some extent rice. 

Even in these commodities the private traders 
have an edge, for they have a more effective network 
of collection and can outbid the Food Corporation 
in an attempt to corner the stock for future profiteer- 
ing. The net result is that private traders by and 
large acquire the bulk of the marketable surplus and 
use it for profiteering and the difference between the 
price that the producers get and the eonsumers have 
to pay is invariably very large. Although the bulk of 
the marketable surplus is with the large farmers yet 
as medium and small farmers also sell to meet their 
needs, they are also affected. 

This explains why the movement for higher prices 
for agricultural commodities has the support of all 
sections of the cultivators, be they big or small. It is 
because of the support of the entire class of cultiva- 
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tors for higher prices that even Left parties have 
made it a plank, little realising that any spurt in 
prices will only benefit the large cultivators and 
agricultural labourers, artisans and small farmers who 
supplement their income by wage labour, will be 
adversely affected along with the urban poor. 

It is well known that the large cultivators are the 
main beneficiary of the agricultural development 
schemes and various critical inputs like water, ferti- 
liser, electricity that they use are highly subsidised. It 
also cannot be denied that the prices fixed by Agri- 
cultural price Commission take into account all the 
costs of the cultivators as also a reasonable margin 
to them and the Government under the pressure of 
the farm lobby has also been revising the prices fur- 
ther in an upward direction. The prices fixed by the 
Government are not unremunerative hence the move- 
ment for still higher prices for agricultural commo- 
dities cannot be supported. 

But this does not mean that cultivators have no 
grouse to make. The traders continue to exploit them 
and the price of their produce is subject to violent 
fluctuation to their detriment. Unless some device is 
made to end this loot, cultivators will have a cause 
to fight. The only line of advance in this direction 
can be that at least wholesale trading in agricultural 
commodities should be taken over by the State and 
the public distribution system should be made so 
widespread and efficient that the private trader may 
cease to occupy the important place that he has 
today. 

This will ensure price stability on the agricultural 
front and if agricultural prices are once stabilised, 
firm control can be had over the inflationary situa- 
tion, for it is the rise in agricultural prices due to the 
machinations of the trading classes that has been 
mainly responsible for the inflationary spiral. If 
private wholesale trade in basic agricultural commo- 
dities is eliminated and the margin that the traders 
pocket is made available to the producers a part of 
it is likely to be invested. Assuming that only one- 
third of the foodgrains is marketed we can guess that 
the margin of wholesalers in the foodgrains trade 
alone will be of the order of Rs 600 crores annually 
assuring them a margin of ten per cent on their 
transactions, 

The fact of the matter is that the cultivators are 
expropriated not by the mechanism of lower prices 
fixed by the Government but by the machinations of 
the large traders both as regards the disposal of their 
output and the various inputs supplied by the private 
sector. The peasant movement should be directed 
towards eliminating the grip of the private traders 
particularly in the field of wholesale trade rather than 
demanding higher prices. The demand for higher 
prices will only help the large cultivators and harm 
the poog. 

There is another aspect of the demand for 
increase in farm prices. One third of the operational 
holdings are less than 0.5 hectare in size; another 18 
per cent are in the size category of 0.5 to 1 hectares: 
another 19 per cent are in the size category of 1 to 2 
hectares. Thus 70 percent of the holdings are below 
two hectares. The net income of one hectare of ade- 
quately irrigated double-cropped area may be about 
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Rs. 2,000. Thus roughly three-fourths of the culti- 
vators have net income of less than Rs. 4,000 
annually. If we include those who have holdings in 
the range of 2-3 hectares we find that 80 per cent of 
the holdings are below three hectares. Assuming an 
income of Rs. 5,000 per household from agriculture 
in this category it can be seen that roughly 80 per 


cent of the cultivators are not only below poverty line . 


but have no prospects of crossing by relying on agri- 
cultural income alone. Having no or little marketable 
surplus they are also not likely to be benefited by 
rise in the prices of agricultural commodities. 

Agriculture for these categories of holders is rather 
uneconomic. They also find that any non-agricultural 
occupation is more remunerative. So much so that if 
one were to-sell his land and put the money in fixed 
deposit the interest income will be larger than what 
will accrue through agriculture. For example, in the 
Gangetic plain, average good quality land may fetch 
a price of Rs. 40,000 to 50,000 per hectare. An inter- 
est of 10 per cent per annum on that amount will 
fetch an annual income of Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 5,000 
without any labour or risk; but agricultural operation 
with all its risks and uncertainties may not give that 
income. A similar investment in retail trade or trans- 
portation may bring in greater returns. The point to 

note is that if work in other activities brings larger 
remuneration, people will take to agriculture only 
as a last resort. 

This is actually happening in the rural areas. Those 
with small holdings are sticking to it because they 
have nothing else todo. They will very much like 
to have wage employment in secondary or tertiary 
sectors. An unskilled or semi-skilled worker in the 
organised sector is far more privileged and has larger 
earnings than a farmer with a holding of say three hec- 
tares. They think about raising their income through 


A Caste War? (Continued from page 11) 


should have stuck to as proclaimed socialists”. More- 
over the fact that they may not personally believe in 
caste is not very important or relevant in fighting the 
nation-wide battle against caste. The point is that, 
unlike the other “reactionary” politicians, are they 
prepared to take courage in both hands and soundly 
attack the caste system in their electioneering camp- 
aigns in the same way as they berate ‘“‘monopolists’’, 
“jotedars” or “the Centre”, making the latter groups 
responsible for all the ills in our country? 

Thus, what is called for is that instead of waiting 
for a countrywide inter-caste civil war, all forward- 
looking opinion in the country must unite in carrying 
on a relentless struggle against the pernicious caste 
system as a whole which is the vallain of the piece. 

Merely elevating an electoral or administrative 
device like the “reservations” to the status of principle 
or an ideal to be fought for is not desirable (except, 
as already indicated, for a professional politician). 
Reservations should be clearly recognised to be what 
they are, namely, an obstacle to reaching the principle 
of “equality of opportunity” — but a necessary one 
for a short period of time. Turning it into a “sacred 
cow” or taking up the smug and self-righteous posi- 
tion that “it is not negotiable’, as the Home 
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a higher price for the produce particularly when 
diminishing returns have begun to operate in agri- 
culture. This is why the movement for higher prices 
has stirred even the small cultivators. They have 
genuine grouse that those engaged in similar work out- 
side cultivation are far better off while they are con- 
demned to a bitter lot with no hope of improvement. 

Whether the agricultural prices are raised a little 
or not is not the question. The wider question is 
that when 80 per cent of the population is con- 
demned to live in poverty and deprivation, should we 
allow a small minority to appropriate a far dispro- 
portionate share of the national cake only to be 
wasted in non-essential consumption and in having 
a life style which is completely at variance with those 
of the overwhelming mass of the population? The 
clevage and discontent will only grow. 

As the rich are given to gross consumerism and a 
wasteful life style their surpluses are not going to be 
available for productive purposes. Productivity can 
only be raised by restricting the consumption of the 
affluent. If a ceiling on income and wealth in urban 
areas is also imposed like ceiling on land-holdings, 
and effectively implemented, it can to some extent 
assuage the feelings of the rural rich who are spear- 
heading the movement, for they rightly put the ques- 
tion that if agricultural incomes have been pegged, 
why the same is not the case with non-agricultural 
incomes. It is not a question of placating a particular 
class but if justice isto be provided to the poorer 
sections and higher growth rate is envisaged there is 
no alternative but to take away the surplus of the 
richer sections by i imposing an absolute limit on their 
consumption in the first instance and if this measure 
does not succeed the only option left open will be ex- 
propriation of those assets of the top bracket house- 
holds which are not being utilised optimally. O 





Minister has done, does not help and may, in fact, 
do a great deal of harm, as it is doing, by turning a 
relatively small demand of a few post-graduate medi- 
cal students into a conflagration which is already 
State-wide, and has the potentialities of becoming a 
nation-wide clash of castes. 

The directions in which there is room for negotia- 
tions are: 

(1) to ensure that the reservations already made in 
the Constitution for the Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
are not mischievously extended to another entire set 
of intermediate and well-to-do castes masquerading 
as “Backward Classes” as Karpuri Thakur wanted to 
do in Bihar; and 

(2) to reduce the extent of reservation or even to 
avoid it altogether in admissions, scholarships, and 
posts in highly specialised fields like those of medical 
and engineering sciences, in aernonautics, atomic 
energy or space research where the competing prin- 
ciple of merit or excellence cries aloud to be recog- 
nised. If hospital patients have to die or an aircraft 
has to crash merely because the most competent 
doctor or surgeon or the best available pilot was not 
given either the job or the training, the time has 
obviously come for rethinking how far the State 
should take the so-called “‘principles’’ of reservation 
for Scheduled Castes or Tribes. 
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Communalism — I 
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PRoressor P.C. Joshi says: “...the study of com- 

munalism from a marco-sociological or Political- 
economic standpoint has not yet emerged as an im- 
Dortant field of enquiry in social science research very 
-arely does one come across an attempt to evolve a 
comprehensive and integrated approach fo the 
problem.” 

While sharing this judgement in the main, I have 
come to believe that the phenomenon of communal- 
ism can be understood only through an analytic field 
which acknowledges its multiple levels and whose 
terms can cope with situations as diverse as, say, the 
pressure upon Muslims in a village in Mysore? as 
well as what the historians of medieval India recog- 
nise as the Naqshbandi reaction: a movement away 
from Akbar’s search for bridges, doctrinal and polit- 
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ical, between Hindus and Muslims.” Consequently, 
when Professor Joshi goes on to say that the paucity 
of work on communalism “has originated both from 
a lack of adequate theoretical perspective and of 
poverty of authentic empirical material,’4 I am 
rather uneasy; for “authentic empirical material”, 
often in its wide-ranging context, is strewn through 
virtually every monograph on Indian society and 
history, waiting merely for an “adequate theoretical 
perspective” to draw it together. 

Such a perspective this essay seeks. It begins with 
a synoptic review of the work of the sociologists and 
the historians and asks why we have not been able to 
sustain an interest in communalism. Part 2 sketches 
the terms proposed for the analytic field. Material 
interests are part of this field, and these are especially 
important in explaining the phenomenon at the local, 
and sometimes the regional, levels. These enter the 
wider process too, but there one may have to acknow- 
ledge greater weight for beliefs and attitudes and 
traditions. Part 3 considers the nature of religious 
traditions from several angles, dilating on the issue 
largely because it has been so sadly neglected over 
the decades. This review will clear the way for sket- 
ching, in conclusion, the context wherein communal- 
ism grew during the colonial period. 

Another introductory note: it is the conflict, the 
adversary relations, phrased in terms of “Hindu” and 
“Muslim”, which concern this essay. This is not to 
deny that most Muslims and Hindus, most of the 
time, have lived with each other cordially, though 
in my judgement, reflected in my analysis, intimate 
telations and confident understanding across this 
boundary have not been common; and behind the 
cordiality of public encounters. there has often been 
antagonism in private.5 To acknowledge this last 
element is neither to justify it nor to accuse anyone 
for it, but to deny its scale and depth would amount, 
I think, to foreclosing any serious attempt to under- 
stand communalism. My attempt in this essay is to 
get oriented towards the broad phenomenon, prepara- 
tory to more specific explanations for more limited 
situations. 


PART 1 
The Literature 


(Q rions of power and of economic interests are 
inevitably implicated in communalism, but these 
will enter these pages principally through the disci- 
plines of sociology and history with which I have 
some familiarity. 

Numerous studies of local communities, the staple 
of sociological research in India over the past gene- 
ration, provide more or less details about the nature 
of relations between Hindus and Muslims in their 
localities. The localities tended to be rural in the 
earlier years, as in the work by S.C. Dube (Telen- 
gana), T.S. Epstein (Karnataka), T.N. Madan 
(Kashmir), Partap Aggarwal (Rajasthan), and Marc 
Gaborieau (Nepal); and later work has often been 
on urban areas, as by Harold Gould (Faizabad in 
UP), Mattison Mines (in Tamil Nadu), Christine 
Dobbin (Bombay in late 19th century), S.P. Jain (in 
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UP), and Lina Fruzzetti-Ostor (in West Bengal).’ 
‘Principally anthropological in inspiration, this liter- 
ature is useful; and the community study (or an 
analogue thereof) has proved to be a remarkably 
assured foundation for a professional career in India. 
There has however been a singularly puzziing inabi- 
lity to draw creatively upon the sociological tradition 
which arose as part of the 19th century attempt to 
interpret the social crisis in Europe, one whose dimen- 
sions approach those of our own.8 

Specifically, Indian sociologists have been wary of 
questions which would have had to be addressed to 
the bibliographic universe. Communal relations, 
ranging over time and space, are one such question. 
At this wider level I can think only of Ramakrishna 
Mukherjee? on developments in Eastern Bengal, and 
of D.N. Dhanagare!® on the Moplahs, and for both 
the dimension of communal conflict is incidental to 
other interests. Beyond that, Yogendra Singh has a 
chapter on “‘the impact of Islam and modernisation” 
—marginal to our theme, but also much too uncertain 
about its authorities as well its own analytic 
stance.14 

One must note, finally, Louis Dumont’s long, comp- 
lex, and insightful paper, ‘Nationalism and Commu- 
nalism’’!2, an enquiry away from his central interests. 
The essay is built around critiques of the earlier writ- 
ings of A.R. Desai, W.C. Smith and Beni Prasad, 
finding the last the most congenial. A widespread 
tendency to assume the pre-eminence of economic 
factors in all situations strikes Dumont as the princi- 
pal obstacle frustrating many earlier attacks on the 
question. Both the communities, says Dumont, had 
during the medieval period edged towards “‘a compro- 
mise which depended for its maintenance on the 
continuance of Muslim power” (p. 55). They lived 
together for centuries, generally peaceably, yet there 
was little fusion of their values; together they did not 
come to “constitute a society’. During the 19th 
century flux, which attended the ongoing change of 
scale, political mobilisation which appealed to sacred 
symbols, as Tilak’s did, was necessarily separative 
in its effects; and because the Congress was unable to 
accommodate this great cleavage in its political vision 
and style, it could not secure Muslim support gene- 
rally. Though long neglected as an aberration by 
both sociologists and historians, Dumont’s analysis is 
a necessary beginning for further work on the issue. 

Questions of communalism have a remarkably dif- 
ferent cast in the historians’ literature. At least some 
of a group of scholars writing in the 1960s appear 
to see communal antagonisms as a consequence 
substantially of tendentious historiography which has 
sought to put on allegedly “Hindu”? or “Muslim” 
constructions upon medieval and later events.’ The 
erring scholars are not named, but may be guessed, 
and to an outsider it appears that these latter should 
be seen as the victims — perhaps willing, perhaps 
unwilling — of a society which is rent by antagonistic 
communal attitudes, as scholars who understand the 
social process too little to shed the prejudices they 
share with their neighbours, and not as the culprits 
responsible for the fact of communalism: its cultural 
roots are very much older than the corpus of modern 
historiography, though this latter undoubtedly 
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is an element in the milieu. 

This critique of communal historiography was 
Marxian in inspiration, and it has arguably been the 
single most powerful movement of thought in the 
social sciences in India over the past generation; Yet 
its analytic logic has virtually no place for such cate- 
gories as “Hindu” and “Muslim”? — or for the 
associated cultural traditions, and the needs conscious 
and unconscious that these meet. 

In relation to this historiography, Mushirul] Hasan’s 
Nationalism and Communal Politics in India (1979)4 
is poised uneasily. Marxian in conviction, in epi- 
graph, and in occasional interpretation, he is not shy 
of the cafegories Hindu and Muslim and offers 
perhaps the most satisfactory analysis yet “of com- 
munal politics, focussing on developments before, 
during, and after the Khilafat and Non-Cooperation, 
and outlining the road to 1947. The Muslims were 
a category, divided internally by region, sect, and 
class, and it was the acceptance of the principle of 
communal representation, by the Government in 
1909 and by the Congress in 1916, and the subse- 
quent enlargement of franchise in 1919 and 1935, 
that Professor Hasan sees as spurring the communal 
and separatist politics on. He is exceptional in his 
acute awareness of the power of religious symbols.- 
and ideas, yet implicitly equates communalism with. 
communal Politics. The focus set thus, the explana- 
tion covers the period examined, but the sense of 
communal identity and the associated antagonisms — 
here manifest, there latent — have survived the end 
of separate electorates, and undoubtedly antedated 
their introduction. 

The spur to communalism is located by Professor 
Bipan Chandra™ a generation or two earlier, in the 
19th century competition for jobs, in the colonial 
universe of small opportunities in a potentially expan- 
sionary social scale, so that if claims to one’s “com- 
munity’s backwardness” and the like could confer 
additional leverage, these were eagerly brought into 
play. The attempt here is to locate the “causes or 
factors in Indian society responsible for (the growth 
of communalism) and for the stage by stage enlarge- _ 
ment of its social base,” but while the various religi- - 
ous traditions and social experiences are noticed, thé . 
possible contribution of their mutual abrasiveness to 
aaa is virtually defined out of the analytic 
field. 

It seems to me, however, that this competition for 
government jobs and the separation of electorates are 
causes too minor to account for the effects to be 
explained. A certain matching of magnitudes between 
causes and effects would seem to be warranted. If 
the historian’s fine sense of causation takes him to 
the spark that lights the tinder, the sociologist’s gross 
sense draws him to the tinder instead; both are 
necessary for the fire to start. 

I happen to be a sociologist; but before proceeding 
further, I would like to note that the social sciences ~ 
in India in recent decades have been rather reluctant 
to take serious account of religious beliefs and insti- 
tutions in any context, with the limited exception of 
certain followers of L. Dumont. This reluctance has 
had serious implications for our understanding of 
communalism, 
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PART 2 


Interests and Traditions 


Í started out by suggesting that the communal rela- 
tions between Hindus and Muslims have to be 
seen at several levels, ranging from a village toa 
ruling class. Such a phenomenon cannot be unitary 
or homogeneous, yet any of its specific expressions 
may be analysable over common conceptual ground, 
provided its categories have strategic fit. Here as 
elsewhere, it is useful to consider the framework of 
interests separately from, as well as in relation to, the 
realm of ideas, which appear in this case as religious 
traditions 16 

Both these realms, of interests and of ideas and 
traditions, are of course part of every social situation; 
and each has its own distinctive logics — of meaning, 
of coerciveness, and of the resources available for 
renewal; yet their separation is an analytic artifact. 
On the ground, all these usually constitute unseparat- 
ed experience. In that experience, the religious tradi- 
tions are transmitted and renewed in processes, social 
and cultural, which are both conscious and uncon- 
scious; and the latter dimension is especially 
important for such societies (as well as individuals) 
as do not habitually bring their own unconscious to 
the enquiring gaze of consciousness. 


Framework of interests 


Let us begin with the central Marxian recognition 
of the sociological reality — call it coerciveness — of 
the context in which humans labour and of the 
mechanisms whereby the product of their labour is 
appropriated. For reasons that will become clear, 
however, we have to keep in mind not merely the 
work situation, agrarian or industrial, but the broader 
question of access to a mode of making a living, and 
of the defence of one’s hold on that living; and for 
these one uses certain relationships which may there- 
by separate one’s social universe into allies and 
adversaries and neutrals. This separation may be 
done in terms other than those of material interests 
alone, as we shall see. 

Interests may come to be defined in several ways. 
During the early twentieth century, the cultivators in 
certain parts of Malabar and in eastern Bengal were 
Muslim, their landlords Hindu; and the conflict of 
class interests between them tended, or could be made, 
to look like communal conflict.1’ In certain parts 
of late 19th century Punjab, differences of economic 
interests tended to coincide with differences of caste 
and also sometimes of religion.18 More generally 
for 19th century, P. C. Joshi!® speaks of Muslim land- 
owners steadily losing out to Hindu merchants and 
moneylenders. Situations of this kind express variously 
the common historical tendency in India for occup- 
ation to correspond with caste or ethnicity—with the 
provison that in any particular case the link could 
have begun from the end either of occupation or of 
ethnicity. 

Change of religion has usually been not an indiv- 
idual but a collective matter, tending to associate 
caste and religion in any locality. Consequently, 
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the internal social cement for occupational groups, 
in adversary economic relations, often consists in- 
distinguishably of caste and religious ties. Where 
the two identities are separated by the coincident 
boundaries of cccupation, caste and religion, the 
religious symbols may come to the fore by virtue 
merely of their mobilisation potential; but, as in the 
Moplah conflicts, men of religion may also be cata- 
lytic or more active in channelling what may cther- 
wise seem to be “‘purely’’ class interests. 

Communal identities may however be implicated 
not only in class conflict but also in what, for want 
of an established term, may be called the competitive 
conflict of interests within a class. It arises over 
access to a given array of opportunities, and Bipan 
Chandra sees the competition for government jobs 
in late 19th century as pivotal to the latter emergence 
of communalism in colonial politics.20 The boundary 
seen to be activated here is the religious one (and 
similar anxiety is reported for late 16th and early 
17th centuries among certain elements of the Mughal 
nobility*1). It seems to me, however, that to attri- 
bute this to “false consciousness” is an evaluation, not 
an explanation. A search for explanation merely 
turns the attribution into the further question: what 
were the historical antecedents that the “false con- 
sciousness”? emerged along this particular boundary 
out of the available alternatives? L} 

(To be concluded next week) 
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Gujarat (from page 10) 
bad and moans on the genocide of Harijans, but its 
state leader former Chief Minister Hitendra Desai 
talks of consensus. f 

And so the word “consensus” has become an 
umbrella, and that too a thoroughly black one, to 
cover the cowardice and sins of all these parties. They 
all try to cover up all their failures of the last thirty 
years in educating the people that reservation was 
nota gift given to untouchables but a step towards 
social justice. And the handy word they have dis- 
covered is Consensus. ; 

As far as police is concerned, it behaved in most 
partisan fashion and within the entire police force, 
the attitude of the officers of the middle rank was 
totally anti-Harijan. Rightly or wrongly, the Harijans 
feel that the Government failed to provide them 
protection and the police officers through their be- 
haviour helped to generate that feeling to the maxi- 
mum extent. 

The so-called cream of society, the doctors, the 
engineers, the lawyers, the traders and businessmen 
and last but not the least the industtialists, were fully 
behind the forces of the anti-reservationists — each 
category in its own way, including financial help. The 
agitationists had never faced the problem of finance 
and they were able to put up big advertisements in 
the beginning in the press and now they do not need 
to do it as the press plays up their cause. i i 
` What has been the response of Harijans? It is a 
heartening feature that they came out forcefully in 
defence of their rights whenever they could, taking 
recourse to counter-offensive in some ‘cases. Their 
bold stand has made even some of the fence-sitters to 
realise that the abolition of reservation would not be 
possible and so they now talk of consensus and of 
some compromise formula. Harijans have realised 
that they themselves will have to fight to preserve 
their gains. And the measure of this realisation can 
be gauged from the fact that for the first time after 
Independence in Gujarat all the textile mills in 
Ahmedabad remained closed for four days as, the 
Harijans struck work in protest against the atrocities. 
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was not un- 


It might be recalled here that even during the Maha- 
gujarat movement in 1957 and the Nav Nirman 
agitation, in 1974, both of which had paralysed nor- 
mal life in the state, the textile mills of the city had 
functioned peacefully with full presence. 

And what was the advice of the Chief Minister 
to Harijan leaders? — “Don’t take to streets in the 
urban areas and indulge in attacks as it would 
invite counter-attacks in rural areas, where Harijans 
are isolated and would suffer much”. The Chief 
Minister seemed to be trying to be clever by half in 
giving such piece of advice openly which was nothing 
short of a signal to the anti-reservationists to go to 
rural areas for retaliation. Such advice to Harijans 
despite the fact that they were the worst hit in cities 
where they were expected to be better protected, was 
to say the least demoralising. However, Harijans are 
not discouraged now despite such advice; as their 
plight has caught the attention of the nation. 

But the most serious question that confronts all is 
the fact that the agitation has been anti-Harijan and 
has assumed the form of a caste war between Hari- 
jans and thecast Hindus and not between cast 
Hindus and other reservationists like the Scheduled 
Tribes and ESBC. Why so, is the question frequently 
asked. And there is a reason behind this apparent 
contradiction. 

In Gujarat, ST population, what is popularly known 
as the adivasis, though more in number than the SC 
(Harijan) population — 13 per cent as against 7 per 
cent — is mostly concentrated in a few: districts, 
particularly in South Gujarat. In some of these dis- 
tricts itis more than 40 per cent, thereby showing 
heavy concentration. Because of this, the adivasis do 
not come in direct contact or conflict with other 
castes in the State. That is not the case with Harijans, 
who, though less in terms of population, are spread 
everywhere. Moreover, their concentration is more 
in cities and so they have to come in direct contact 
or conflict with the caste Hindus. This single fact 
has helped to make the agitation take the anti-Hari- 
jan character. 


. (Continued on page 34) 
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EOPLE’S BUREAU 
of the 
Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 


Col. Qadhafi attends the opening session of the 4th meeting of the 
Revolutionary Committees on March 2, 1981 


Colonel Qadhafi, leader of the great Al Fateh revolution, last night opened the 4th meeting 
of the revolutionary committees being held in Sabha where the revolution was triggered. 

The general meeting is held under the slogan of “real practice of the revolution leads to 
reinforcing the people's authority’’.. 

Col. Qadhafi pointed out that the meeting comes on the eve of the fourth anniversary of 
declaring the people's authority and the birth of the Jamahiriya, which confirms the success of 
revolutionary committee between 2-3 February 1980 at Gharyounis University. “These measures 

. gave a momentum to the revolution which was crowned by the revolutionary sentences issued by 
the revolutionary court last Saturday which resulted in putting an end to the society of exploi- 
tation and dealing a heavy blow to the elements foreign to jamahiriya society (masses) and 
hostile to the people’s authority. The people's court is set for completing the measures started 
by the revolutionary committees. 

We meet here to raise the new slogan of “realpractice of the revolution leads to reinforcing 
the people's authority’, in addition to the previous slogan of the third meeting of the revolu- 
tionary committees. 

“He said, raising the new slogan does not necessarily mean to cancel the previous one 
which was raised during the third meeting concerning the implementation of new tasks by the 
revolutionary committees, 

All revolutionary measures adopted during the third meeting were proved to be successful, 
and that meeting, furthermore, proved the incapability of the anti-revolutionary forces to face the 
‘evolutionary tide and the revolutionary forces who became victorious. This is also an evidence 
that the anti-revolutionary forces are approaching their end, and advancing to achieve their 
historical tasks’, 

He went on to say, “these anti-revolutionary forces have since Ist September, 1969 until 
the third meeting of the revolutionary forces, been losing, collapsing and surrendering whenever 
a confrontation has taken place.” 

Colonel Qadhafi noticed the number of committees automatically increased. He elaborated 
on the importance of raising the new slogans and the reason behind it which came as a result of 
the revolutionary committees growth. 

Some anarchist movements had had negative results on the human race, while some revo- 
lutionary movements had had positive results on human history. We have no doubt that we are 
on the side of revolution”. 

‘He said that the attitude among the people at this stage is still negative and they are unable 
to take serious decisions without a revolutionary force from within. Colonel Qadhafi warned of 
the dangers of anarchist actions and recalled the many examples in history that confirmed the 
critical changes in the revolutionary movements. 

“There have been revolutions which nearly brought about the era of the Jamahiriyah (state 
of the masses) hundreds of years ago. But these revolutions were affected by the attitude of 
anarchist peoples and so they failed, denying humanity the golden chances to rid society of ex- 
ploitation and repression. Since then, people have paid dear every day on the road to a society 
free from dictatorship and exploitation. 

Col. Qadhafi added: “We, as a historic revolutionary movement, will contribute to the real 
salvation of mankind.” He told members of the revolutionary committees. “You are the messen- 
gers of the people’s authority who inspire the people to revolution to fight in defence of freedom. 
Many of your fellows. have fallen as martyrs at homeland abroad and many of you will become 
martyrs at home and abroad for freedom, the people’s authority and final emancipation.” 

Libya's leader said: “this meeting will mark a new escalation in revolutionary way because 

. we want to emphasise the existence of genuine revolutionaries and genuine revolutionary practices. 
We want to completely abandon anarchist action which caused the failure of revolutions in the 
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past. We defend the revolution and so will never allow it to be defeated by its foremost enemy, 
anarchist action.” ‘ 


“You are faced with ‘serious tasks which only the genuine committed revolutionary can 
accomplish. We cannot deceive ourselves about resources and population. We cannot escape 
the revolution or genuine revolutionary action without meaning to.” 

Referring to the future organization and policy of the revolutionary committees (R.C.) which 
begin with this fourth meeting, colonel Qadhafi said: “Membership of the R.C.S. will be restricted. 
From today, any member of the R.C.S. will not be allowed to do what he likes without being 
accountable for it. The positive and negative aspects of his practices will be kept in a special file. 
He also has to carry a membership card. “Since you have already planned revolutionary violence 
against enemies of the revolution, | cannot see why you should not practice it against 
yourselves.” 

Colonel Qadhafi stressed the urgency of establishing a genuine revolutionary movement, 
the revolution to defeat them”. The leader did not say what revolutionary instrument would be 
used. to attack the two enemies of the revolution: inactivity and corruption. But he went on to 
say: “if the R.C.S. which formed the free unionist officers movement hadn't lived up to the 
responsibility of the revolution and its consequences, we would not have relied on them, then the 
revolution would never have taken place. “lf inactivity and corruption had ever tainted this 
movement, it would never have been able to launch the historic revolution.” 

He added; “if corruption and inactivity ever reach the R.C.S., the revolution will then be in 
serious danger. Col. Qadhafi said: “We shall concentrate on ending passivity in the R.C.S. before 
getting rid of it from other places among the people. We will eradicate corruption from the R.C.S. 
completely. This in turn will into the people of revolution. The leader of revolution emphasised 
the importance of the purity of the revolutionary forces before they go into battle. 

He said: “from now on, everyone is responsible for his behaviour and work so that the 
revolutionary command can tell the revolutionaries from those who are not. Colonel Qadhafi 
then explained the tasks, responsibilities and roles of the R.C.S. towards the merger with Syria 
saying, “this battle, to achieve unity with Syria is a serious one, because Syria is .standing on her 
own facing the enemy.” He added, merger with Syria is a fighting unity despite of our geographi- 
cal separation, the opposition. of adat, the Zionist entity and reactionary regimes, achieving this 
unity is not an easy task. i s 

“The revolutionary movement is in confrontation with imperialist forces with the U.S.A. at 
head of the reactionary regimes in the Arab region and Africa. This confrontation takes different 
military, political and economic forms, as a result all revolutionaries are asked to exert every erfort 
to sacrifice their lives and possessions, and find a common ground from which the revolution can 
break out. : 

He said, “the first task of the revolutionary forces is to make a firmer foundation for the 
revolution. | consider that the sentences passed by the revolutionary tribunal on Saturday to 
strengthen the ground, and are aheavy blow to the dictatorial bourgeoisie and exploitationist 
society. He also stressed the importance of revolutionary daily watch dog activity to uncover the 
few anti-masses elements in order to try them until they are all finally eliminated. 

Colonel Qadhafi pointed out that the R.C.S. will have their own revolutionary watch dog 
committees to abolish anarchistic paactices by imposing severe punishments on those who carry 
out anarchistic and negative exercises. These are ‘treason and morally base”. Colonel Qadhafi 
said, “revolutionary action needs revolutionary morals”’. 

Colonel Qadhafi warned that misbehaviour in revolutionary. action is not acceptable in the 
era of the masses. : 

“The diseases which obstruct the revolutionary transformation and the people's authority, 
should not exist among us”. ; 

Colonel Qadhafi referred to the propaganda compaign against the revolutionary committees 
and called on the R.C.S. to ignore it, saying it is similar to the compaign waged against the free 
unionist officers movement in the early years of the revolution in an attempt to make it fail. 

“There is a similar compaign now against the revolutionary committee instigated by anti- 
revolutionary elements who are afraid of the revolution march,” he said. 

“True movement’, he said, “is self correcting and is able to cleaning itself from within”. 

“The watch to be kept on the R.C.S. will be strict because they are the tool we use to wage 


` our battles af home and abroad,” He urged the R.C.S, to ignore the rumours and compaigns 


against the public markets and blamed mistakes, if any, on anti-socialist elements. 

Colonel Qadhafi criticised the hostility against public markets and the public sector. He 
called it anti-socialist behaviour because these establishments transformed wage-earners into 
partners. ea ; i f 

He said; “Socialism is full of good. We are putting it into practise and are ready to die for it. 
In contrast, evil is represented by companies, contractors and others. 
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He said, “instead of criticism, we socialist bodies, we should research and discover the W 
elements which are hindering socialism which is the only choice and solution that promises 
equality. “We do not accept any doubts about the R.C. movement because it is the right 
historical movement and is different from all revolutionary movements that ever existed in the 
world. There is no alternative system to socialism... and there is no alternative to the people’s 
authority..." 

He said, “any one who wants to doubt us in the revolutionary committees is conspiring 
against the revolution and any one who wants to doubt our socialism markets public corporations 
people’s congresses people’s committees and the establishment of the people’s authority, is 
conspiring against the revolution. 

“These principles have to be achieved not only in Libya but also in the Arab ‘Nation as well 
as in the whole world, even at the cost of one’s life’, he said. 

i Colonel Qadhafi urged the R.C.S. to arm themselves with awareness to liquidate elements 
who oppose socialism, and to protect the peple’s authority against them. 

“The R.C,S. in this stage are asked to confirm this awareness among the people in order to 
create a popular awareness which deepens the work of the R.C. movement inside the basic 
people's congresses the students, people's congresses and the producers and vocational 
congresses. There is no alternative, he confirmed,” 

He added, “we have to bring about a genuine understanding of the sovereignty of the 
people's congresses because by-passing the people's congress by the revolutionary committees is 
an action against the revolution, inconsistent with the people’s authority and it will kill freedom. 

“lf we have practised the authority of the decision taking on behalf of the masses, we have 
been practising dicatatorship and have acted against the masses and are their enemies.” 

Colonel Qadhafi explained that genuine revolutionary practise is achieved by working 
through basic people’s congresses with a deep even-handed revolutionary understanding in order 
to establish people’s authority. People’s congresses, he said, are the right base of true 
revolutionary practice. 

He stressed the need to end the meeting by raising the slogan “true revolutionary practise 
will assert people’s authority”. He said that false revolutionary practice will only dilute the 
people's authority, making it a dictatorial party. This he said will be betrayal of the law and 
contradicts all the beliefs, for which we fought. 

The leader went on to say that this R.C meeting was an important stop before the slide 
down the road of slogans. ‘Many sacrifices were made and lives given by people inside and 
outside the revolutionary committees in order to assert and secure the slogans that you cheer 
and claim”, 


He said that there are now people, prepared to sacrifice their lives to see this slogan imple- 
mented. The theoretical actions, he added cannot be achieved by cheering and shouting but by 
committed revolutionary practice: 


Colonel Qadhafi said that those who cheer and die to bring about a principle, are those 
people who had died just to shout out loud from the top of a tank “al-fateh” (the Libyan Revolu- 
tion). 

He said that “Al-Fateh” is not an easy thing to say since it could mean a choice between 
saying it and death. 

He repeated man just shouting slogans is an anarchistic practice of the revolution and that 
true revolutionary work most go beyond the stage of sacrificing one’s life and shouting with the 
loudest of voices “Al-Fateh” from the top of a tank, so that the French, American and the 
“Israeli” enemies and Sadat’s soldiers can hear the shout. 

The leader declared that from now on, international issues will be used to assert the 
Jamahiriya (society of the masses), Foreign issues will also be tackled in order to face the 
challenges imposed upon the Jamahiriya. 

He reaffirmed the need to continue with revolutionary violence avoiding clear acts of 
terrorism. He pointed out that there are black pages in history for revolutions which adopted 
terrorism in the name of revolutionary violence. 

“We distinguish clearly between the right quantity at the right time when violence is vitally 
needed and between terrorism which undermines and ends freedom. Such terrorism, he said, will 
hinder the growth of people’s democracy and authority. 

“He explained that this R.C. meeting will debate the new slogan: which says “the meeting 
aims to achieve true revolutionary practice which will lead to the assertion of the people’s 
authority”. 

The meeting will also debate the issues he raised in order to draw up an agenda and take 
revolutionary measures in line with the decisions taken by the third meeting of the revolutionary 
committees. 
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Political Change in Gujarat (from page 14) 


taluka panchayats are out. For the Congress-J, it is 
a consecutive repeat performance following their 
landslide victories in the elections of the Lok Sabha 
and the Vidhan Sabha. It has captured two munici- 
pal corporations, 12 district panchayats and 83 taluka 
panchayats out of 157 taluka panchayats whose 
results have been declared so far. It would be interes- 
ting to find out which social group has secured a 
commanding position at the grassroots level. Although 
complete SES data of the elected members of the 
panchayats and corporations are not yet availa- 
ble (not uptil the time of writing, March 6) a small 
sample of Kheda District panchayat is good enough 
to indicate the trend. 


x 


Table 3 
Social Groups in Kheda District Panchayat 


Seats (1981) 





Social Groups 





Brahmins & Banias 2 
(6%) (4%) 
Patidars 12 
(28%) (23%) 
Kshatriyas 31 
- (52%) (61%) 
Muslims . 1 
(4%) (2%) 
SC and ST 4 
(8%) (8%) 
Others (OBC) 1 
(3%) (296) 
Total 51 
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It would be clear from the above Table that the 
Kshatriyas have completely replaced Brahmin-Bania- 
Patidar high castes from the power-structure even at 
the grassroots and has emerged as the politically 
dominant caste. At the District level they are better 
placed than any other group, since they have absolute 
majority with 31 out of 51 seats. In fact, they have 
increased their strength at the cost of other social 
groups except the Scheduled Castes and: the Schedul- 
ed Tribes. 


Ts under the impact of electoral politics, a dor- 

mant group of Kshatriyas has gained complete 
ascendency in power structures. It has become the 

` politically dominant caste in Gujarat. “Politics has 
been democratised and the dominance enjoyed by the 
upper castes has been eclipsed. The interaction of 
politics and society has produced far reaching changes 
in the body politic of Gujarat. As the poor and the 
deprived get an upper hand, radicalisation of politics 
is the inevitable result’’.? 

The process of social change through democratic 
politics in Gujarat started when the Patidars challen- 
ged the monopoly of power enjoyed by the Brahmins 
and Banias and ended when Chimanbhai Patel 
became the Chief Minister in 1973. In the second 
phase of the process, the domination of Brahmin- 
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Bania-Patidar combination was challenged by the 
Kshatriyas and ended with Madhavsinh Solanki be- 
coming the Chief Minister in June 1980. The process 
of radicalisation of politics may not stop here with 
the emergence of the Kshatriyas as the new dominant 
caste. It may produce two kinds of reactions: 

First, the upper castes may bounce back in some 
other fields and may not allow the Kshatriyas to con- 
solidate their gains, asit is evident from medicos: ° 
agitation against the Solanki Government. 

Second, the Kshatriyas, it may be remembered, 
are a federal community consisting of many castes 
and sub-castes with conflicting interests.8 Love of 
power has brought them together and spoils of power 
may cause dissatisfaction among them. This apart, 
their over-domination may create jealousy among the 
junior partners. This has happened in the case of 
Patidars vis-a-vis Kshatriyas in the sixties; and com- 
ing decades may witness a growing tension between 
the Kshatriyas and the Harijans. One can see the’ 
portent in Yogendra Makawana, the present Union 
Minister of State for Home Affairs, taking up cudgels 
on behalf of the Harijans against Madhavsinh Solan- 
ki’s Ministry. The Adivasis appear to be low in 
profile, but their leader Zinabhai Darji is politically - 
no less ambitious. All depends upon how the Kshat- | 
riyas are able to satisfy their junior partners in the 
overall perspective of the KHAM strategy; other- 
wise the third phase of the process, will set in. D 
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Spotlight on Gujarat (from page 30) 

Now the Gujarat agitation has reached a critical 
stage with the State and Central Government emplo- 
yees being sought to be drawn towards it for different 
reasons. If this happens, the working class would 
stand divided on an unexpected basis and the conse- 
quences would be all the more serious, On the other 
hand, signs of such an agitation appearing in other 
States are visible. Therefore, it is no more a question 
of Gujarat only but of the entire country and it is a 
challenge to the political leadership of the nation. 
In finding a solution, the fact must be kept in mind , 
that there is deep and very wide anti-reservation 
sentiments, particularly among the younger generation 
and every effort has to be made not only to find out 
the causes of such a feeling, without which any re- 
medy would be meaningless, but also how to counter 
such a feeling. (March 15) O 
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The sight of a child—a boy 
or a girl—without adequate 
food or clothing or house 
to live in always produces 
a sense of shock in me as 


well as a sense of shame 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
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PTO UTE TEER eH SP UL To 


ja ee en ARAK BGAE KEEA oa a ENA 


TO BRING DOWN PRICES 






NN 
Every day the prices of essential commodities keep soaring. Our daily 


necessities are so difficult to procure. More and more items are going out 
of our reach. This is our daily experience. Has this problem no solution? 
If some fourteen essential articles like foodgrains, sugar, edible oil, 
kerosene, diesel, fertilizer, coal, cloth etc. could be selected, their prices 
fixed and they are made available to the general buyers, we think this is 
possible. This task only the Central Government can take up. Prices of 
these essential commodities can only be fixed by the Central Government. 
State Governments cannot import goods from abroad, nor can they procure 
materials from other States, without the active co-operation of the Centre. 
It is primarily the responsibility of the Central Government to ensure such 
a country-wide distribution system. They can procure articles where they 
are available, and despatch them where they are needed. Vast transporta- 
tion net-work and ample resources are at their command. Once this is 
done the State Governments can attend to the needs of an equitable 
distribution inside the States. And thus the vicious hold of the hoarders, 


profiteers and blackmarketeers can be curbed. 


Government of West Bengal 
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Crisis of Identity 


N° tears were shed over Vidya Charan 

Shukla’s dramatic sack from the 
Union Cabinet. If it has come as a plea- 
sant surprise to many, it must have been a 
terrible shock for Shukla himself whose 
elevation to the Cabinet was one of the 
low-points in Indira Gandhi’s selection of 
her Ministerial team last year. 

Very few in the Capital attach importance 
to the semi-official explanation that Shukla 
lost his job because of his incompetence as 
Civil Supplies Minister though his record 
being what it has always been, many would 
not be surprised if he was really involved 
in the scandal over sugar prices. If the 
busy grapevines are to be believed, Shukla’s 
mismanagement—more pointedly, his ten- 
dency to sniff money—in connection with 
the massive construction projects for next 
year’s Asian Games may have something to 
do with his unceremonious exit from the 
Government. Whatever might have been the 
actual reason why Indira Gandhi got rid 
of him, the step itself is bound to have 
a salutary impact on Congress-I. 

A very different aspect of the entire 
episode could be noted when viewed from 
the angle of Pradesh-leve] Congress-I poli- 
tics. As the acknowledged chieftain of the 
factional tribe in Madhya Pradesh ranged 


against Chief Minister Arjun Singh, there 
is little doubt that Shukla’s fall from grace 
will have a wholesome effect on the 
Congress-I politics in the State. While it 
would be idle to expect that by this one 
stroke, Indira Gandhi will be able to finish 
off the Shukla faction, there is no gainsay- 
ing that this will help to reduce its power 
of mischief—no mean gain when one has 
to take into account the fact that the 
Shuklas and their hangers-on have long 
thrived by most blatant exploitation of the 
forest wealth of the adivasi region of 
Madhya Pradesh. 

The Shukla influence indirectly extends 
to Uttar Pradesh via the sister, Rajendra 
Kumari Bajpai. Cashing in on the discon- 
tent against the so-called Rajput domin- 
ation, (the UP Chief Minister happening 
to be a Rajput)—accentuated with the exit 
of Kamlapati Tripathi from the Union 
Cabinet last year—the Brahmin faction 
will no doubt be in distress as they can 
neither revolt against the fiat of Indira 
Gandhi nor can they reconcile themselves 
to their fast-growing irrelevance. While 
Vidya Charan may not be the jewel in the 
crown for any caste as such, dominance of 
casteism in today’s politics may touch off 
the canard that Indira Gandhi has been 
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getting rid of the Brahmins one by one— 
Babuguna, Tripathi and now Shukla. Such 
absurdities are becoming the stock-in-trade 
of Indian politics in its present stage of 
degeneration. 

While too much need not be read into 
Shukla’s ouster, it may open up new 
possibilities for Indira Gandhi to gear up 
her party and Government team. Already 
gossips are brisk in the Capital about, 
after Shukla, who next? This by itself may 
help some of the Ministers to behave. A 
special feature of Indira Gandhi’s present 
Cabinet team is that not one of them is 
in a position to stir up trouble either at the 
Centre or in the States if thrown out. The 
only comparable case of a lightweight 
getting a short shrift was that of Asoke 
Mehta when he resigned in 1968 over the 
Government’s stand on the Czechoslovak 
crisis: that was also an unwept exit, not 
even a formal letter of thanks for services 
rendered came to him from the Prime 
Minister when forwarding his letter of 
resignation to the President. In those 


days, Asoke Mehta was an exception, but. 


today, in terms of irrelevance, most of the 
Ministers in the present Indira Cabinet 
are expendable commodities in the eyes of 
the Prime Minister. It is in this background 
that one has to understand — if not to 
sympathise with—the plight and nervous- 
ness of many of the Ministers. 


Bur all this is small-change politics. More 
important issues face the Government and 
the people. It will be a serious mistake if 
Indira Gandhi and her Ministers lapse into 
complacence because of the poor standing 
of the Opposition today whether inside 
Parliament or outside. Because the real 
challenge does not come from these quar- 
ters. The fact that the economy is not at 
a breaking point, the fact that the public 
is getting accustomed to high prices, the 
fact that protracted working class actions, 
like those in Bangalore and Hyderabad 
holding out for nearly three months, could 
be successfully starved out and kept 
quarantined from the rest of the working 
people—all this may generate a degree of 
self-congratulation which may turn out to 
be dangerous for Indira Gandhi and her 
followers. For, no regime can rest in peace 
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on the debility of an Opposition. In a 
sense, this itself creates a degree of un- 
certainty, raises a thousand imponderables. 
The important point to note is that the problems 
which have lately been looming large are not con- 
ventional, anticipated issues. Mass unrest is growing 
on issues unthought of a few years ago. In this 
respect, Assam has been the harbinger of a stormy 
phase of Indian development. It may have been 
curbed but not solved. Gujarat has brought to the 
fore the entire question of how best to defend the 
interests of the depressed sections of the society and 
how effectively to lift them out of their enforced 
backwardness. The adivasi belt is simmering with 
discontent. Infact, the spate of abnormal police 
violence on the poor particularly in the countryside 
is partly the manifestation of a new mood in the 
have-nots: their refusal to accept the sub-human con- 
ditions in which they are kept down while the affluent 
rich, multiplying rapidly their accumulation, are 
getting more and more dehumanised in their sensiti- 
vity. Aakrosh is now spreading far and wide: in fact its 
depiction on screen, the widespead acclaim it has been 
able to muster, is a sign of the temper of the times. 


AS these new tensions surface and disturb the social 
milieu, there is bound to be serious rethinking in 
many quarters. Neither conventional politics nor 
conventional intellectual exercise can deliver the 
goods. If the politician is devalued, the intellectual 
is no better placed, he is baffled, and in many cases 
disoriented. That is why our economists, our socio- 
logists, our media men carry little conviction today. 
This has led to a wave of anti-intellectualism, which 
expresses itself in various ways. Even theories are 
heard today that politics cannot afford the luxury of 
intellectual quibbling. 

What is forgotten in this collapse of the value 
system is that no nation has been able to make a 
breakthrough from status-quo stagnation unless this 
was preceded by powerful intellectual ferment. The 
storm first breaks out in the realm of ideas and then 
sets millions into motion, and not the other way 
round. Here lies the difference between purposeful 
political action and mafia operation, between organi- 
sed mass intervention and rabble rousing, between 
revolution and anarchy. 

Things do not remain stagnant. If forces of change 
are not harnessed, they break loose bringing in catas- 
trophic disorganisation. In a country with a popu- 
lation fast nearing seven hundred million, the majority 
of whom in a state of abject impoverishment, 
there is no option for its leadership but to go ahead; 
it cannot afford to be ensconced in the status quo: 
that just does not last. And slogans do not change 
the status quo, nor do outside models borrowed from 
whatever quarters, particularly for a country as vast 
and complex as ours. 

In a situation such as this, when the politician and 
the intellectual snipe at each other, they not only 
indulge in a suicidal pastime, they betray the interest 
of the nation. Because, they leave the entire nation 
at the mercy of charlatans of various types and 
denominations — from cutback operators to synthetic 
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' godmen. Hence the strange phenomenon in India 


today — a nation of first-class scientists is infested 
by quacks and astrologers, even its educated sector 
steeped in superstitions. Incidentally, these have 
proved that superstition is not the monopoly of the 
unlettered, but often the refuge of the super-rich. 


For a nation such as ours this is the crisis of identity. 
We have. yet to decide what to keep, and what to 
discard of our past. We have yet to infuse our 
millions with a new elan. But that cannot come unless 


it is interlinked with a determined endeavour to elimi-. 


nate the scourage of poverty — a scourge which 
afflicts the majority of the people in this far-flun 
democracy. 
There is all-round depression today in our country: 
an electoral victory or the survival of a Ministry, or 


the success of a morcha here or a demonstration there 
— these no longer constitute politics in the real sense. 


‘ To get out of this depression a new crusade is called 


for, with a single-point target, that can galvanise the 
entire nation. {dt is time for our politicians -- Indira 
Gandhi as well as her opponents — to get out of the 
morass of conventional politics and boldly involve the 
overwhelming majority of the nation in a new struggle 
for national freedom — freedom from want for the 
millions of this rich country. 

In this week when the nation is engaged in obser- 
ving the fiftieth anniversary of Bhagat Singh’s 
martyrdom, the question that comes uppermost is: 
where are our new revolutionaries? Is it not time 
that they arrive like a thunder-clap, shaking the 
musty oid order ? 


N.C. 





: Breathing-Space 


in 


Assam 


HE survival of the Taimur 

Ministry in the no-confidence 
debate by a convincing majority 
will help to stabilise the situation 
in trouble-tossed Assam. The issue 
before the Assembly was not the 
performance record of the Minis- 
try but the very fact that Assam 
politics has been able to return to 
the rails of normal functioning 
after 2 long night of near-anarchy 
in which even the President’s Rule 
could provide no government 
worth the name. 

Although the agitation leaders 
are still active and the vexed con- 
troversy about the foreigners is 
not yet over, it is clear that the 


‘days when they could hold the 


entire political and economic life 
to ransom are over. The Centie’s 


. tactics seemed to have been effec- 


tive at least upto this point: first, 
the Centre could get them to with- 
draw the agitation by offering to 
talk but these talks could not take 
off mainly because the agitation 
leaders, unaware of the fact that 
such an agitation can never main- 
tain its tempo for very long, conti- 
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March 24 


nued to ride the high horse and 
thereby landed themselves in a 
state of isolation within Assam 
itself. 

Next came the installations of 
the Congress- Ministry under 
Anwara Taimur. It began with 
very bleak prospects and very few 
expected it to survive beyond a 
few weeks. In reality, the return 
to ministerial functioning helped 
to de-fuse the crisis further. Al- 
though the Taimur Ministry had 
to bear the brunt of attack from 
the critics of the Congress-I and 
of the Central Government, it has 
to be conceded on hindsight that 
its very continuation has turned 
the direction of developments to- 
wards normalcy. In the process, 
a good section of public in Assam 
has made it clear that they would 
no longer brook the type of agita- 
tion which the State was forced to 
experience last year. The spec- 
tacle of Government’s own emp- 
loyees defying the administration 
participating in strikes and hartals, 
has litttle chance of being repeat- 
ed, and the bulk of the student 
community has found it wise to 
abjure a state of non-stop stoppage 
of all educational institutions. 

However, it would be a folly on 
the part of the Taimur Ministry 
to go complacent once the threat 


` to -its displacement in the As- 


sembly was removed. One of the 
main reasons why the Congress-I 
Ministry could survive the no-trust 
vote was the realisation that the 
Opposition did-not have the ghost 
of a chance of knocking up a 
majority of its own. 

‘A refreshing touch of realism 
was evident in the parties of the 





Left which clearly demarcated 
themselves from others; thereby 
the Left in Assam has shown both 
wisdom as well as independence. 
The abstention of the Left in the 
Assam Assembly voting promises 
to set a healthy precedent for it 
to retain its independence of 
action. In fact, this serves a notice 
on the Opposition that it must not 
take the Communists and their 
Left allies for granted in any of 
their manouevres. The Congress-I 
leaders on their turn should also 
take heed of the fact that the 
Communist opposition to their 
Ministries need not be taken as a 
case of opposition for opposition’s 
sake; in other words, in a situa- 
tion in which Indira Gandhi and 
her Governments at the Centre 
and in the States provide indica- 
tions of doing something worth- 
while by the people and thereby 
help the functioning of democracy 
in the country, it need not fight 
shy of enlisting the support or 
benevolent neutrality of the Com- 
munist Left. 

In the specific condition of 
Assam, the breathing space that 
the Taimur Ministry has now got 
should be used by it immediately 
for urgent dialogue with the Left 
so that an action programme both 
at the political and administrative 
levels could be chalked out to 
revive democratic functioning in 
the State and to find a solution 
to the baffling: question of what 
should be done about the so- 
called foreigners. 

The opportunity must not be 
squandered on either side. 


March 24 Analyst 
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ANTIRESERVATION AGITATION 


Confluence 
of 
. Triple Failure 


KAMAL NAYAN KABRA 


May firm statements have been made to assert: 
that the reservations policy is not negotiable. It 
is certainly reassuring that one of the basic principles 
‘of Indian polity is being firmly defended against 
forces bent upon destroying an important pillar of 
our Constitutional framework. The agitation in 
Gujarat is a Sectarian outburst. But its sweep, 
tenacity and ferocity give reasons to believe that some 
organised vested interests are bidding for something 
which may presently not be visible. 

That some political groups with a base among 
caste Hindus are out to settle scores with the ruling 
party is obvious. But the game may be a more 
fundamental one of carving out an ideological foot- 
hold and operational validation among vocal inter- 
mediate strata. This is more particularly relevant 
in the context of a State like Gujarat with its relati- 
vely high order of industrialisation-urbanisation and 
long mercantile tradition. 

A solid political base among the middle strata 
with a reputation of waging and winning a battle of 
sorts for them may reasonably be expected to provide 
long-term gains. And it will not be. too far-fetched 
to expect that the impact of what happens in Gujarat 
may reverberate elsewhere. This is because middle 
strata are equally restive in other areas and reserva- 
tions for the relatively worse-off is generally held out 
to be an apparent factor causing avoidable hardship 
to those sections. 

Such political ca'culations and activities may not 
contribute to large national good; in, fact, many 
would contend that if successful, this agitation will 


Dr. Kabra is the Professor of Economics, Indian 
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put the clock back on some of the important social 
gains achieved for the underprivileged in the recent 
past. That no political formation finds it convenient 
to come out openly in support of the anti-reservation 
agitation is not only a proof of their political 
chicanery but also represents something of a national 
consensus on the matter. However, given the rules 
of game of real politics, one may not have much 
ground for grumbling on this account. In any case, 
that would not help. If political mobilisation is a 
legitimate democratic right, it would hardly be an 
option to prescribe the issues on which such mobili- 
sation might be attempted, except perhaps proscribing 
some issues connected with national security. 

If appropriate and adequate responses are to be 
evolved on such issues, it would be essential to go 
beyond moral approbation or denunciation of the 
agitation and administrative and other steps taken in 
response to it. Any political action of sustained 
character may be viewed as mobilisation or counter- 
mobilisation, depending on the contextual and 
temporal frame of reference one chooses to adopt. 
If reservations or preferential discrimination for those 
who were at the receiving end of sustained socio- 
economic and political discrimination (initiated 
effectively in Gujarat in 1975, after 25 years of 
Constitutional mandate) is taken as mobilisation, the 
present agitation will seem to be a violent and 
organised counter-mobilisation. Why is it that this 
mobilisation either invoked the worth of some 
sections or is used by some crafty operators as a 
powerful stick to beat the Government with ? In any 
case, the direct attack and assault on those who in 
principle stand to gain through reservations also 
shows the virulent, hateful character of the counter- 
mobilisation. 

If the actual gains obtained by the Scheduled 
Castes- and Tribes are too meagre (as official 
handouts make out and the need to continue the 
policy a fortiori suggest) it isan indicator of the 
weakness of the mobilisation this policy represented. 

The facts that despite a constitutional mandate and 
the whole ethos of the freedom struggle backing up 
reservations, the so-called educated elite echelons 
take up cudgels against the policy also points to weak 
and ineffective political mobilisation. 

It may be pointed out that many of the important 
social principles providing the bases of our socio- 
political framework were accepted as a part and 
parcel of the euphoria which accompanied our birth 
into a democratic Republic. The initial period of 
high expectations and not too disappointing achieve- 
ments also did not throw up any acute necessity to 
mount a powerful process of mobilisation to back up 
these important principles. In any case, the action 
initiated to carry out in practice these lofty ideals 
was also not particularly brisk to cause any hurt to 
any specific interests. Moreover, some feeble and 
infrequent murmurs against such orienfations were 
not entirely absent. : i 

The weak and neglected processes of positive 
mobilisation, particularly among the potential, direct 
and indirect beneficiaries have to contend with 
rather insidious and powerful forces of counter- 
mobilisation. l 
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However, such purely political motives and calcu- 
lations by themselves cannot explain the regularity 
with which such agitations (including the one in 
Assam) crop up, and the increasing scale of disrup- 
tion they bring in their train. The weakness of the 
` processes of mobilisation, nay its near-extinct charac- 
ter in so far as the ruling political formation is con- 
cerned, needs explanation. 

The operation of the economic system has added 
to the problems arising from the relative neglect of 
positive political mobilisation over the fundamental 
principles of social policy, particularly among the 
intended beneficiaries. This is manifested in the 
grossly inadequate and halting plans and policies 
designed to give effect to the social principles and 
priorities. Thus counter-mobilisation has erupted 
full blast as though all the intentions concerning rela- 
tive betterment of the conditions of the under- 
priviledged have been given effect to, and made 
a diversion of resources away from those who hitherto 
controlled them or, benefited from these processes. 
On the other hand, countervailing action over a wide 
field in support of retaining and implementing the 
social principles has only a narrow support base 
among the newly emerged “elites” among the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes who could corner the 
limited facilities made available on a discriminatingly 
preferential basis. It is thanks to some much-maligned 
militant groups among the ‘Dalits’ that the cascade 
of violence against them could be partially tamed 
through retaliatory action. This has to be credited to 
the new ethos and consciousness created by emerg- 
ing contradictions and the official sanctions granted 
to principles of social amelioration. 

However, the fact that so many sections of society 
including those in the Police and administration 
could be galvanised into violent agitations by arousing 
antagonism against principles which were hardly 
acted upon must be squarely faced. Why is it that 
various linguistic, regional, caste and such like consi- 
derations are made scapegoats far launching agita- 
tions to redress the hardships suffered by various 
groups? 

Indian planning has been based on a recognition 
that the normal operation of the economy under 
state-sponsored and catalysed growth process would 
accentuate the inequalities and distortions it started 
with. Hence it was expected that through an amal- 
gam of regulatory-preventive and promotional-posi- 
tive action alongwith some limited gradual correc- 
tions in the structural-organisational aspects, not 
only could the distortions be contained but some 
limited fulfilment of the aroused expectations of the 
masses also be brought about. In simple terms, the 
Programmes of giving boost to a mixed, capitalist 
economy through massive state action were partly 
tempered with, and partly supplemented, in order to 
broaden the base of intermediate strata who develop 
stakes in the system. For those who remained nearly 
untouched by these growth processes, the mixed bag 
of redistribution of surplus land, temporary cons- 
truction sector jobs, some public works type pro- 
grammes of relief and mitigating hardships, house- 
sites and debt relief alongwith liberal rhetoric of 
socialism and what have you, was thought of. 
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Such a multi-stage balancing of socio-economic and 
Political processes, structures and interest groups with 
varying degrees of articulation (leaving aside for the 
Moment the question of international linkages) gave 
rise to a very complex regime of controll=d, state- 
supported capitalism with sharp and clearly enuncia- 
ted. (may be in practice far more blunted) social 
objectives and obligations. The post-colonial 
capitalism of India protected from external competi- 
tion and supported by state-sponsored resource 
mobilisation, home market expansion and infra- 
structure inputs supply system had to incorporate a 
number of ‘pinpricks’ as well. The heavy ex-post 
equalisation Kaldorian tax package, quota-permit 
licence system, monopoly control legislation. land 
reforms, piecemeal nationalisations, credit controls, 
detailed regulation of the corporate sector, monetary 
and credit curbs, foreign exchange and capital market 
regulation, etc., have created a framework which, in 
effect, fosters monopolies who- can deal with such a 
complex system of state regulation in a tactful and or 
lumpenised manner. 

Such a system works against both ‘growth’ and 
‘equity’. The rate of expansion of organised sector 
employment opportunities is highly inadequate to 
generate a sufficiently widespread intermediate support 
base for the dominant classes. An overwhelmingly 
large proportion of such expansion took place 
directly under ‘the state sector. In fact, over- 
staffing patterns visible in the public sector are a 
response to one of its primary socio-political roles in 
organised sector job expansion. Since the processes 
of widening of the market are weaker than the 
Processes leading to its deepening; and the processes 
of private capital formation are weaker than its 
rising degree of concentration on both technical and 
financial grounds, the growth rate of the economy 
fails to pick up sufficient momentum. 

Thus neither growth nor equity, nor intermediate 
Strata support base materialise. The pursuit of 
social policies, like job reservations, eat into the 
limited avenues available to the intermediate strata. 
The dominant classes have hardly anything to forego 
on account of reservations policy. The entire burden 
of adjustment is shifted on to the middle strata. The 
share of Scheduled Castes, Tribes and other Backward 
classes in professions, professional, educational and 
training institutes, in governmental and public- 
sector jobs is relatively low. But much more pitiable 
is their share in entrepreneurial-industrial classes and 
among merchants, and bankers. So is the case among 
large landowners. 

But so powerful and entrenched is the influence of 
the ruling classes and its ideology that these most 
glaring inequities are hardly pointed out, True a capi- 
talist economy, even if it were a mixed one, cannot 
but have a narrow top. But that top, as far as econo- 
mic logic as such goes, need not have a perticular 
caste, ethnic, linguistic and regional complexion. 
Given our historical context and the inherent logic 
of private market processes, no public policies fol- 
lowed by a regime within the parameters of a mixed 
economy can correct the deprivation of the Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes in industry, trade and finance. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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| Remembering 
Bhagat Singh 


' BIMAL PRASAD 


This week, on March 23, the nation paid 
homage to the memory of martyrs, Bhagat 
Singh, Sukhdey and Rajguru, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of their execution by the British |. 
rulers on that day in 1931. This contribution 
from Prof. Bimal Prasad of Jawaharlal Nehru 
University is the text of his broadcast marking 
the occaton. —Editor 





s Bhagat Singh, flanked by Rajguru on the one 

side and Sukhdev on the other, and singing a 
patriotic song, approached the place earmarked for 
their hanging, he noticed the Deputy Commissioner 
of Lahore standing there. Bhagat Singh said to 
him with a smile: “Well Mr Magistrate, you are 
fortunate to be able today to see how Indian 
revolutionaries can embrace death with pleasure for 
the sake of their supreme ideal”. 

All the three proved equal to this claim. No 
one present there witnessed a shadow on their faces 
as they took the noose round their necks raising the 
slogans — Long Live Revolution. Down with 
Imperialism! The date was March 23, 1931; the 
time : 33 minutes past 7 in the evening. Bhagat 
Singh was only twenty-three years old at that time. 

The background of the events which had led to 
the martyrdom of Bhagat Singh and raised him to 
the pantheon of India’s greatest heroes was provided 
by the general despondency among the youth i in India 
after the suspension -of the non-cooperation move- 
ment in February 1922. The nationalist movement 
seemed to be paralysed on the one hand by dissen- 
sions among the top leaders, and on the other, by 
the growing communal bickerings and riots. 

It was in this atmosphere that many youngmen in 
various parts of the country came to the conclusion 
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that the methods followed by Gandhi and the 
Congress were not capable of carrying the country 
forward and preparations must be made for an armed 
struggle to wrest power from British hands. And in 
order to prepare the people for such a struggle it 
would be necessary to carry on propaganda through 
brave deeds of heroism and effective protest against 
the barbarities perpetrated by the British. 

Bhagat was in the forefront of such youngmen in 
India, though the top position in the organisation to 
which he belonged—the Hindustan Republican Army 
which was re-named in 1928 the Hindustan Socialist 
Republican Army—was held by Chandrashekhar 
Azad. Sachindra Nath Sanyal, Ram Prasad Bismil, 
Ashfakulla Khan, Batukeshwar Dutt and Jatindra 
Nath Das were some of the other prominent persons 
in the revolutionary movement in northern India. 
Surya Sen, who was to become immortal through 
his leadership of the attack on the Chittagong 
Armoury in 1930 was.the leading figure among the 
revolutionaries in Bengal. 

Bhagat Singh had been active in the revolutionary 


circles since the middle of the twenties, but he got a - 


major assignment in the wake of the widespread 
anger and resentment at the brutal attack by the 
police on Lala Lajpat Rai, the veteran nationalist 
leader, who was then leading the anti-Simon Commis- 
sion demonstration in Lahore. The passing away 
of Lajpat Rai after a few weeks of this assault, 
raised this anger to fever-pitch. It was then that 
the youngmen of the Hindustan Socialist Republican 
Army, acting under the guidance of Chandrashekhar 
Azad, decided to give a fitting expression to the 
national anger. On December 17, 1928 the Assistant 
Superintendent of Police in Lahore, J.P. Saunders, 
was shot dead by Bhagat Singh and Rajguru. 
Sukhdev was also with them. Chandrashekhar 
Azad was a little further away. Next day, a leaflet 
appeared in Lahore declaring that the death of Lala 
Lajpat Rai had been avenged by the killing of 
Saunders and asserting that the world had seen that 
the people of India had not become lifeless. Bhagat 
Singh, with his comrades escaped to Calcutta. 

A suggestion was made that Bhagat Singh and 
those of his comrades who were involved in the 
killing of Saunders should escape to some foreign 
land, but this was unacceptable to them. They 
wanted to live in India and to work and die for the 
cause they cherished. 

The next important exploit of the Hindustan 
Socialist Republican Army was again entrusted, at 


' his own insistence, to Bhagat Singh, this, time with 


the operation of Batukeshwar Dutt. The date was 
April 8, 1929; place, the meeting hall of the Central 
Legislative Assembly in New Delhi. As the Govern- 
ment’s spokesman rose to announce the Viceroy’s 
certification of the Public Safety Act and the Trade 
Disputes Act, with a-view to curbing the activities 
of the revolutionaries and the trade unionists, two 
bombs descended on the Treasury Benches. This 
was followed by a pistol shot. No one was seriously 
injured. Bhagat Singh and Batukeshwar Dutt, did 
not make any effort to escape, though escape could 
have been possible, but let themeselves be arrested by 
the police. For, they had come to the conclusion 
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- that their trial would give them a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to spread their ideas among the people. 

Indeed, this had been the main reason behind the 
choice of Bhagat Singh in spite of the feeling that 
once caught by the police he might have to face death 
because of his role in the killing of Saunders. Bhagat 
Singh was fully aware of this and he made an adroit 
use of this opportunity to propagate the message of 
the revolutionaries. In their joint statement before the 
Trial Court in Delhion June 6, 1929, Bhagat Singh 
and Batukeshwar Dutt bravely declared: “‘Our prac- 
tical protest was against the institution which since 
its birth has eminently displayed not only its worth- 
lessness, but its far-reaching power for mischief. The 
more we have pondered, the more deeply we have 
been convinced that it exists only to demonstrate 
to the world the Indian humiliation and helplessness 
and it symbolises the over-riding domination of an 
irresponsible and autocratic rule”. 

Both Bhagat Singh and Batukeshwar Dutt were 
sentenced to transportation for life. The most im- 
portant result of the trial, however, was the discovery 
by the police of the role of Bhagat Singh and his 
comrades in the killing of Saunders. Large-scale ar- 
rests took place and proceedings began of what 
became famous as the Lahore Conspiracy Case. It 
was now that Bhagat Singh along with his select 
band of comrades, in particular, Rajguru and Sukh- 
dev, reached the highest pinnacle of glory. 

The saga of that trial is now a part of our national 
history and need not be recounted here. Suffice it 
to say that Bhagat Singh’s brave resistence to the 
attempt at handcuffing him while facing trial, his 
long fast, his refusal to do anything for his defence, 
his shouting of revolutionary slogans and singing of 
patriotic songs while in the court made him a house- 
hold word in India. 

Bhagat Singh’s heroism and fearlessness come out 
most vividly in some of the letters which he wrote 
from prison. Thus when his father wrote to the 
Viceroy offering to provide evidence to prove Bhagat 
Singh’s innocence, the latter wrote to him a long letter 
protesting against such action and declaring that if 
anyone else had committed it, he would not have 
considered him less than a traitor to the country. 

After the sentence of death was announced he 
wrote to Batukeshwar Dutt, “I am eagerly waiting for 
the day when I shall have the good fortune of being 
hanged for my ideal”. In another letter to one of 
his younger brothers he wrote that after he was han- 
ged, his mother need not be brought along when the 
members of the family came to take possession of his 
dead body for she was sure to burst into tears and 
then people would say that Bhagat Singh’s mother 
was weeping. 

When on the eve of his execution an elderly Sikh 
gentleman approached him with a request to say 
prayers to God before his execution, Bhagat Singh 
flatly refused saying that if he did so people would 
consider him a coward; he was an atheist and he had 
no intention of changing his faith because of fear of 
death. Everybody who saw him in those days testi- 
fied to the fact that he was always happy and cheer- 
ful at the prospect of laying down his life for his 
motherland. 
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it must be emphasised that phagat dingh s ciau 
to fame does not rest only on his heroism and selfless- 
ness. Some other revolutionaries like Khudiram 
Bose, Madanlal Dhingra, Kartar Singh Sarabha, 
Ram Prasad Bismil, Ashfakullah Khan, Jatindra 
Nath Das and Surya Sen, to mention only a few had 
also exhibited these qualities in abundance. What 
makes Bhagat Singh the greatest representative of the 
Indian revolutionaries is the fact that he was their 
greatest theoretician. 

Largely a self-educated man, though he did attend 


‘some educational institutions, Bhagat Singh had a 


sharp intellect and was a voracious reader. He had 
read and digested quite a large number of books 
dealing with history and politics, particularly those 
relating to revolutions the world over. Prison for him 
became a place of learning and research and writing 
and he penned some of the finest pieces on the objec- 
tives and facets of the Indian revolutionaries. Indeed 
we know on sound authority that he wrote not less 
than four books while in prison, but the manuscripts 
of these have been lost. However, some of his state- 
ments and letters survive and they show how clearly 
he looked into the future and what visions he had of 
the new society which he wanted to be founded in 
India. Thus in his statement in the Delhi court on 
June 6, 1929, on behalf of both himself and Batuke- 
shwar Dutt, he declared: 

“We dropped bombs on the floor of the Assembly 
Chamber to register our protest on behalf of those 
who had no other means left, to give expression to 
their heart-rending agony. Our sole purpose was to 
make the deaf hear and to give the heedless timely 
warning....... Out of our sincerest good-will and love 
for humanity we have adopted this method of war- 
ning to prevent untold sufferings which we, like 
millions of others, clearly foresee”. 

He further added: “Force when aggressively appli- 
ed is violence and is therefore, morally unjustifiable. 
But when it is used in the furtherance of a legitimate 
cause it has its moral justification. Elimination of 
force at all costs is Utopian and the new movement 
which has arisen in the country and of which we 
have given a warning is inspired by the deeds which 
guided Guru Govind Singh and Shivaji, Kamal 


‘Pasha, and Reza Khan, Washington and Garibaldi, 


Lafayette and Lenin. As both the alien Government 
and the Indian public leaders appeared to have shut 
their eyes and closed their ears against the existence 


‘and voice of this notive, we have felt it our duty to 


sound the warning where it could not go unheard.” 

Lastly, the significance of Bhagat Singh lies in the 
fact that he was not merely an ardent nationalist, but 
was also endowed with a radical social outlook. He 
was a convinced socialist and saw India’s salvation 
only in following the path of socialism. It was pri- 
marily at hisinsistence that the name of the Hindus- 
tan Republican Army had been changed in 1928 to 
the Hindustan Socialist Republican Army. 

Explaining the objective of the resolution for which 
he was working he observed in course of the Delhi 
statement which has been mentioned earlier: “By 
‘Revolution’ we mean that the present order of things, 
which is based on manifest injustice must change. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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KOie 

of 

Dissent 
Today 


P.V. NARASIMHA RAO 


I realise that I may not be able to speak pleasantly, 
since I wish to share with you what I think is in 


the interest of the people. I am only too conscious of . 


the maxim: Hitam manohari cha durlabham vachah. 
It is very rare to find something to say which is use- 
ful and pleasant at the same time. 

Protest and dissent are the common and generally 
adopted means of achieving change. Important poli- 
tical and social changes have been accelerated by 
protest and motivated by dissent. Naturally, dissent 
by itself is neither good nor bad. It is only a means 
to an end. The evaluation of dissent ona given 
matter would, therefore, depend on the bonafides of 
the dissenter as well as the positive aims of the dis- 
sent, to the extent they represent a more desirable and 
attainable state of affairs. ; 

Protest and dissent could be of many kinds, with 
many objectives. Firstly, they may be the parapher- 
nalia ofa sustained movement, conceived both in 
long-term and short-term aspects, with a recognisable 
goal related to a broad timeframe. Freedom struggles 
in various countries, notably India under Mahatma 
Gandhi’s leadership, could fall under this category, 


This Contribution from the Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs is taken from his Convocation 
Address before Kakatiya University at Warangal 
on March 1, 1981. The rest of the address has 
references to the history and fradition of War- 
angal. 








_ thing to fight for. 


Secondly, dissent and protest may be fora specific 
purpose, to be achieved at one stroke and followed by 
normal conditions; such a one-time operation may 
or may not succeed. In case it fails, itis bound to 
leave a trail behind, which needs to be sorted out 
imaginatively and with sympathy, so as to lead to 
normalcy again. In case it succeeds, similar farsighted- 
ness would be needed to steer clear of backlashes 
and undesirable consequences. Then there is the third 
kind of dissent which is generally the result of a con- 
spiracy, aimed at personal agerandisement. Its avo- 
wed aim is mostly a pretext and is, therefore, rarely 
achieved. What is achieved instead, or at any rate 
what determines the finale of the movement is the 
dividends paid by the conspiracy or by the attempt 
at aggrandisement on the part of leaders. 

Yet another dissent could be of the easy-chair kind, 
dissent for dissent’s sake, at the intellectual level. If 
it is confined to these sections and to the above level, 
it will touch only a part of society, though an impor- 
tant part. But very different consequences would follow 
if the ‘intellectual nucleus inspires confrontation in 
which the participants and sufferers are, by and large, 
not the inspirers themselves but a majority of other 
sincere but gullible persons. It is this last-mentioned 
dissent which needs careful analysis and examination. 
The leadership of a dissent movement has to be 
judged solely by its capacity to control, regulate and 
channelise the movement and not by its capacity to 
incite. Early or late, leaders would find, to their 
dismay, that they have rushed to ride a tiger without 
knowing how to control it or to dismount without 
themselves being devoured. It is time to ask ourselves 
whether we have perfected the modus operandi of or- 
ganised dissent and if not, whether we are not really 
doing disservice to the common cause — howsoever 
excellent in itself. 

I now come to the pith and kernel of the matter— 
what is dissent aimed at? I have already referred to 
freedom struggles, including our own. Political 
freedom isa tangible and visible objective. It is 
easy to define and spectacular to achieve. It has an 
element of innate idealism, of sacrifice, of courage, 
of an urge to get immortalised. But after Political 
freedom is won, what then? What do you dissent 
against? What do you defy? And coming to sac- 
rifice, what do you sacrifice for? And why? 

It is often said that man should have something to 
live for and something to die for. But I am incl!ned 
to think that while he lives, he should also have some- 
This precisely is the subject mat- 
ter of dissent which, if conscious attempts are not 
made to make it healthy, is bound to become un- 
healthy. University students, I make bold to say, 
should at least know what to quarrel about, if noth- 
ing more. In all ‘fairness, they owe this to them- 
selves. 

It is here that a lot of confusion exists and is bound 
to exist. In the first place, the exact dimensions of 
dissent and defiance need to be delineated. This is 
particularly necessary in the present day context. 
My enquiry has nothing to do with Party politics, as 
such, for the simple reason that the conceptual frame 
work of dissent goes far beyond the area of political 
Parties and their pre-occupations, In the broad sense 
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in which fam using the term, many of the greatest 
leaders of world thought, such as Buddha, Mahavira, 
Christ, Mohamed, Shankaracharya, Marx, Gandhi 
were all dissenters, What I wish to point out is that 
they were not mere dissenters. In the ultimate anal- 
ysis, they were great builders. 

Wherever a society exists, conflict exists also, under 
several names and in several contexts. Some think- 
ers say that the less developed the society, the more 
inchoate and even violent the ways by which it ex- 
presses the clash of opinion and interests between 
groups and individuals. This may not be strictly and 
totally true, but even if itis taken asa preliminary 
postulate with limited validity, it follows that the 
More civilised and articulate the society, the greater 
would be the complexity in the formation and ex- 
Pression of opinion, leading to the need for elaborate 
and clearcut agreements on how to disagree. 

In this sense it is obvious that dissent must neces- 
sarily have its own internal logic and dynamics, It 
is a game which could be played successfully only 
under its own set of clearly established rules. The 
rules may be modified from time to time, as all rules 
in life are; but it is never possible nor desirable to 
dispense with rules alfogether. In the Western sys- 
tems of democracy, political dissent came to be insti- 
tutionalised in the form of political opposition in its 
long search for self-expression over the centuries. But 
it appears that gradually, political opposition, as an 
institution, having grown stronger and stronger over 
a period of time, has reached a plateau and a position 
where, in the interest of the system which it is in- 
tended to serve, it has necessarily to adapt itself, in 
response to the challenge of the new social and econ- 
omic processes. Ifit does not, there is the danger 
of a period of decline and consequent confusion. 
Here, I would like to quote a few telling words from 
Robert Lindner, which are relevant and appropriate: 


Today, in the struggle between man and Society over the 
issue of conformity, Society is winning because man, the 
rebel, does not yet know how to rebel successfully—positiv- 
ely. His protest is expressed in negative forms, in ways 
which may discharge somewhat the energy of his rebellious 
instinct but which yield him little profit; indeed, in ways 
which are often actually harmful to himself and to the 
community. Non-conformity, as it is now conceived, is 
largely exhibited as psychosis, neurosis, crime, and psy- 
chosomatic illness; or it appears as pitifully hopeless and 
vain little defiances of convention and custom in dress, 
manner, opinion and taste. All of these ways are negative, 
unproductive, totally inadequate to meet the situation man 
faces, 


The productive way towards non-conformity is the way of 
positive rebellion, of protest that once affirms the rebellious 
nature of man and the fundamental human values. These 
values reside in the common treasury of humanity. They 
form the basis of aspirations of all humans everywhere and 
are expressed most clearly in the great documents and 
contracts—such as our own Bill of Rights—which men 
have seen fit to declare from time to time, Rebellion and 
protest in their name, and conducted in a fashion which 
does not in any way violate their spirit, is positive rebellion, 
authentic rebellion. 


Tam commending this line of thinking and reason- 
ing to academic community because the scenario of 
human relations the world over is more menacing to- 
day than at any time in mankind’s long history. I 
am not saying this for the sake of a formality or out 
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of the long habit of each generation looking at its 
own contemporary situation with exaggerated alarm 
and over-stressed dismay. I base my observations on 
verifiable factors and a dispassionate assessment 
thereof. 

It is evident that mankind is passing through a 
stage of intense unrest. The transition from colonial- 
ism to total and real freedom is having its share of 
hurdles and frustrations. One moment, ideologies 
seem to loom large, but the very next moment, self- 
interest seems to cut across all ideological barriers. 
While needs increase, the capacity of nations to ful- 
fil those needs lags far far behind. The result is 
more and more frustration, resort to dependence. 

This situation brings no credit to the international 
community as a whole. The behaviour of some nation 
states in recent years has only deepened the sense of 
insecurity and distrust in the world. New'and ever 
more ominous strategic doctrines are being pro- 
pouned, bringing the world closer to the cataclysmic 
outbreak of an all-out nuclear conflagration. The 
scientific genius of mankind is being exploited for 
the perverted purpose of manufacturing means of 
destruction, perhaps in the search for the ‘ultimate 
weapon’ which, it is believed, I think absurdly, would 
enable one group of states to impose its will on others. 
Increasing recourse is being made to might in a man- 
ner which has threatened the national independence 
and integrity of smal! and medium states. The principle 
of non-interference in the internal affairs of states has 
been observed more in breach ina variety of ways, 
covert and overt. All means are considered legitimate 
in the pursuit of the objective of expanding spheres 
of influence. International economic relations con- 
tinue to be marked by inequity, selfishness and short- 
sightedness, particulary by those who possess the 
means to bring about a change and to start the pro- 
cess to usher in a New International Economic Order. 

Living as we do in this small and increasingly inter- 
dependent world, no one can completely escape res- 
ponsibility for the current atmosphere of gloom, fear, 
frustration and diffidence. However, some nations 
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fiteraily possess the power of life and death over all 

of us and would not perhaps hesitate to wield that 

power without caring too much for the consequences 

of their actions. They consider it their right to cause 

destabilisation in any place and at any time and with 

any means of their choosing. It is obvious that the 

weak and poor nations cannot look upon_this unenvi- 
able lot of theirs with equanimity. They have, there- 
fore, to be eternally vigilant if they are to survive, 
if they are to preserve and promote the well-being of 
their peoples, if they are not to become pawns in the 
game of great power manipulation. They have to 
speak up on behalf of their dumb millions, assert that 
they have no intention of acquiescing in the dange- 
rous activity of big power brinkmanship and that 
they do not wish to face annihilation either by the 
deliberate design of callous powers or by’ accidental 
errors of mindless machines. This is the kind of 
universal dissent which needs to find more and more 
effective articulation at the global level, followed up 
by appropriate action. 

- “The world community at the United Nations has 
emerged from the frustrating processes of the Eleventh 
Special Session which was meant for clearing the 
decks for the initiation of a dialogue between deve- 
loped and developing countries with a view to bring 
about a more just and equitable world economic 
order. The failure of the session was not so much 
because of the complexity of the task but because of 
the absence of political will and the incomprehensible 
stubbornness of a few. developed countries, despite 
the fact that avast majority of the affluent nations 
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fully realise that their fortunes aie interlinked with 
the destiny of the developing world. 

It would be appropriate to ask as to why the con- 
cept of inter-dependence -does not seem to have 
received acceptance in practice, particularly in all 
developed countries. There is a view that the fact of 
{nter-dependence is either not quite apparent or is not 
urgent enough to be taken into account in formulat- 
ing current economic policies and decisions of deve- 
loped countries. The dialogue, as well as the argument 
based on inter-dependence, therefore, do not seem to 
carry conviction with the people of developed coun- 
tries, whatever the pronouncements of their political 
leadership.. It is time that this hiatus in understanding 
is taken serious note of. This would be possible only 
if the problems and situations reflected in the dissent 
movements in developed countries are assiduously 
traced to their global origin and dimension. It is quite 
obvious to me that this could only be done by the 
intellectual community, by a body of persons who can 
see beyond the humdrum pre-occupations of day-to- 
day existence. 

The nature of this phenomenon is disturbing and 
its consequences ominous for the future of economic 
cooperation, indeed any cooperation, among nations. 
Arguments of domestic pressure inherent ina demo- 
cratic set-up are being used for preventing fulfilment, 

of international covenants and agreements. Thus, 
while an overwhelmingly large segment of mankind 
remains steeped in poverty and is in fact sinking 
deeper with every passing day, there is an utter dis- 
regard of human values and even of agreements and 
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covenants. The scene is altogethér too depressing to 
describe. coe 

This, then, is the grim situation the world is facing 
today. Since world ‘peace and world prosperity are 
indivisible, it is obvious that the problems of the 
world are indivisible likewise. As I have said earlier, 
all countries of the world, with the exception of one 
or two, are politically free. But the difference bet- 
ween freedom on the one hand and independence on, 
the other — two terms which we have been using as 
almost interchangeable — has become more evident 
today than ever before. We have the ironical picture 
of freedom subsisting under conditions of increasing 
dependence. This contradiction cannot obviously last 
for ever. Freedom could go under before we realise 
it. This, I think, is the real measure of the implica- 
tions of the world scene today. It is obvious that 
border skirmishes, emotive movements and catas- 
trophic conflicts cannot find any solution. What is 
needed is a break from what has evidently failed, a 
dissent leading to a new perspective in human affairs. 
This, again, is a challenge to intellectuals. 

The world scene could, with equal validity, be 
applied, mutatis mutandis, to situations within indivi- 
dual countries also. It is a situation of rising expec- 
tations, limited or dwindling resources, mounting 
social tensions and increasing disparities — all com- 
pounded by behavioural patterns which unfortunately 
add to the malaise all-the time. Instability feeds on 


discontent and discontent is cansiderably increased | 


due to instability, directly or indirectly, but quite 

visibly. Could such a situation be rectified by the 
kind of dissent one comes across in many of these 
countries? Can you find purely political solutions to 
economic problems? Will such efforts, or even the 
so-called solutions, endure? Can one military dictator- 
ship replacing another make a decisive difference lm 
the fortunes of a nation? Can sporadic movements, 
of whatever kind and with whatever avowed purpose, 
bring about a real transformation? In particular, can 
coups and counter-coups inspired from outside achieve 
anything by way of a basic change in the lives of the 
people? The answer to all these questions, to my 
mind, is a clear NO. Equally clearly, both the con- 
cept and the operation of dissent have to undergo a 
radical change in order to be effective in facing the 
new challenges. 

I shall now advert briefly to the Indian situation. 
Some sociologists and political scientists who have 
studied the Indian scene have made the following 
observations: 

1. Indians compel official attention by deliberately engag- 

ing in activities that threaten public order. Violence or the 

threat of-violence has become an important instrument in 

Indian politics. 

2. The amount of public protest, as well as of the Violence 

of Remonstrance, has increased during the past ten years, 

However, the subjective evaluation of its importance in poli- 

‘tics, especially among Indians, has increased out of propor- 

tion to its objective rate.of growth. : 

3. Political protest and the deliberate use of violence are 

tactic of people in the modern sector of Indian life; tradi- 

tional people do not utilise these means as a matter of 
course but only to further particular issues about which they 
feel very deeply. 

4, Agitational politics is now a substitute for institutional 

means of exercising influence and of seeking redress of 

grievances, 
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5. The din of protests has affected the relations between 
government and spokesmen for the people by producing 
deafness in Ministers, legislators, and civil servants. 

6. The pervasiveness of agitational politics thrusts the 
issue of law and order squarely into the center of political 
debate. The result is that articulate dissent is continually 
being focused on the rules and procedures of orderly gov- 
ernment; the “rules of the game”, rather than being ac- 
cepted by all, are subjects of dispute and contention. 


The features described above are not confined to the 
Indian political scene. They apply equally to Indian 
life in general. It is difficult for anyone to-claim that 
this pattern of dissent has succeeded in solving 
problems. This, let me add, is not to belittle the 
importance of dissent but only to deplore its in- 


‘effectiveness in its present form. We have only an 


unending series of chain reactions. The actors may 
change, but the action more or less remains the same. 
It is time to realise that what is needed is a change 
of action. In particular, the conversion of every 
dissent into a simple and crude law-and-order ques- 
tion is the bane of our public life to-day. Ina way 
it makes the question easier to deal with—a fact 
which the leaders of the dissent seldom seem to 
realise. But what I wish to point out is the fact that 
such dissent has almost become a self-defeating pro- 
cess. Inthe complex conditions of today, the street 
is hardly the’ place where any purposeful dissent can 
be brought to a successful conclusion, particularly if 
the objective isto bring about fundamental social 
change. The street could help the demonstrative 
process. But if demonstration does not lead to 
deliberation, it would remain incomplete and un- 


productive. Iam thus not belittling it, only pointing 


out its limitations which seem to increase in the 
present complex contexts of public action. I would 
also like to observe that no dissent can prosper if 
it does not lie, at least dormantly, in the conscious or 
subconscious of the people. Sectional interests, 
therefore, are less likely to be achieved by dissent 
than those with the widest range of acceptance. This 
is also the reason why one cannot reach the people 
in the street. The people do not reside in the street; 
they only make use of it to move from place to place. 
And while one is in the street, one’s first impulse is 
to leave it and arrive at one’s destination, doing 
nothing really serious, \including serious dissent. 

I would now like to ask the academic community 
—have you anything to offer which we do not know 
already? Would you bend your energies, at least for 
the sake of maintaining tradition of dissent, to vis- 
ualise a philosophy and methodology of dissent which 
enhances creativity and a positive approach to the 
problems of mankind, of which each of our areas is 
only a microcosm? Please do not misunderstand me 
—Iam speaking about ideas and concepts and not 
about the Government and the governed, as such. If 
the academic community can view all, problems, in- 
cluding their own, in the widest possible perspective 
and formulate a modus operandi wherein thought, 
decision and action are properly coordinated and in- 
formed by identifiable objectives, it will have turned 
a new leaf in its own history and that of the nation. 
If my words have the effect of making you reflect on 
the matter, ever so little, I shall consider my efforts 
well rewarded. [J 
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gw people would dare to draw any conclusion 

about the future policy of the new US Administra- 
tion from the first statements by its President and Sec- 
tetary of State. „It was not because these statements 
were ambiguous — if they lacked anything, it was 
political tact and politeness rather than certainty. It 
was not ‘because these statements did not square with 
what Ronald Reagan or Alexander Haig had said 
earlier or with their political image which had taken 
shape earlier in the eyes of the public at large. After 
coming to power these two leaders said, on the 
whole, what they always used to say and, surprisingly, 
their statements were couched in very much the same 
words they used when, being private citizens, they 
had the privilege of irresponsibility, so to speak. In 
short, they had nothing to add to their image. 

The first weeks of the new Administration in office 
have shed no light on its future policy, mainly be- 
cause the statements of its members have not yet pro- 
vided a bridge between the well-known views of these 
politicians and the realities of our times and the 
specific conditions under which the United States will 
have to live and act until the next election. To live 
and act, even as a great power, not a club of anti- 
que lovers and guardians of old preconceptions and 
traditions who, as the President solemnly proclaimed, 
have all the rights to “dream heroic dreams”. 

As a matter of fact, judging by everything the 
representatives of the new Administration’ themselves 
realise that the slogan “forward: to the past” has 
little chance of success. So ‘‘renewal’’ is now the 
watchword for everything — strength, courage, 
determination, belief and hope. This. however, has 
not yet made it clear what policy the United States 
will adopt and how it will be renewed. Even the most 
nagging observers did not hurry the Administration 
for some time. They gave it at least the traditional 
100-day period. More cautious people spoke of a six- 
month. period or even a year. Sceptics allowed even 
for a longer period.... 

Now the US Administration has come to realise 
that it has little time for thinking and weighing all 
pros and cons and that, whether it likes it or not, it 
will have to make clear where it stands on major 
political issues soon. The harsh conditions of our 
times force it to do so — the social and political 
developments in the world today are running fast and 
have no intention of keeping pace with the internal 
political process in the United States. The twenty- 
sixth Congress of CPSU has now added another 
factor. The programme for the strengthening of 
peace and deepening of detente, which was put for- 
ward by it, has confronted all governments with the 
need to make clear where they stand on the most 
crucial problems of our times. 

It appears that Washington and some other capi- 
tals have been taken unawares and that the main 
theses of the Report of CPSU Central Committee 
came as a surprise to them. It is hard to understand 
why. A year ago Leonid Brezhnev solemnly pro- 
claimed our commitment to the Peace Programme 
formulated by the Twenty-fourth and the Twenty- 
fifth Congresses of CPSU. The General Secretary 
of the Central Committee of CPSU dealt with the 
Soviet position on Soviet-American relations, detente 
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and disarmament shortly after the presidential elec- 
tions in the United States, first in a public speech 
and later in a many-hour conversation with Senator 
Percy in Moscow. l 

Nevertheless, many leaders in the United States and 
the West as a whole apparently had expected some- 
thing different from the Congress. They believed 
(some with regret, others with hope) that CPSU 
would be provoked by the well-known statements by 
some American leaders into starting a verbal slinging 
match with them at the Congress. Others probably 
fell victim to their own propaganda, coming to the 
conclusion that the Soviet Union had changed its 
policy, abandoned detente and embarked upon a 
policy of ‘ “expansion” and the achievement of “‘mili- 
tary superiority”. 

Here is one, ‘almost weird example. A leading 
American magazine Time dated February 23 (the day 
the Congress opened) devoted the cover story entitled 
“American Renewal’ to the US foreign policy. It 
is a complex and controversial article. One can find 
in it many worn-out theses about ‘‘Soviet superiority” 
and the need for the United States to build up its 
military potential. At the same time, the article 
emphasises the need to restore control over tension 
between the superpowers. There is an astounding 
statement there: “Yet, if the United States waits for 
the Kremlin to make the first move in getting the 
relationship back on track ..., it may well have to 
wait much longer than it wants to or should have to”. 
That’s exactly what the magazine says — the United 
States may well have to wait much longer than it 
should have to . 

Well, the. authors of the Time article can now 
breathe freely. The first step has been taken and it 
has been taken by the Soviet Union., The United 
States will not have to wait longer than it should 
have to. The way to positive changes has been open- 
ed, and it is now for Washington to make its choice. 

Judging by everything, this will not be an easy 
choice. What. I have in mind are not the procedural, 
technico diplomatic aspects, that is, when and in what 


form the answer will follow. It is not difficult to cope ` 


with this, all the more so as a consent to talk does 

. not always pre-determine either its theme or its 
outcome, The main thing is to choose the way in 
principle, to decide — as an old joke has it — 
whether a bridge should be built along the river or 
across it. 

Washington has lately been working out a quite 
definite attitude. What is more, it has been working it 
out very thoroughly. This attitude by no means pro- 
vides for a return to the`road of detente, arms limita- 
tion negotiations and efforts to promote co-operation. 
On the contrary, plans have been drawn up to esca- 
late mistrust, mutual suspicion and tension for years 
to come, for only in such an atmosphere it is possible 
to follow the course of unrestrained rises in military 

` şpendings and cuts in social allocations essential to 
millions upon millions of people. Only in such an 
atmosphere is it possible to make allies to be obedient, 
to keep them under one’s thumb and make them 
loosen their purse- ne for the needs of “common 
defences”. (As Henry Kissinger said concerning the 
situation in NATO, we shall be unable to keep our 
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alliance united unless our allies are convinced that we 
do not wish confrontation for confrontation’s sake.) 
Only in such an atmosphere is it possible to hope to 
conquer the Americans’ unwillingness to be drawn 
again into military conflicts far away from the US 
coasts and punitive activities in other countries. 

Far from being willing to give up these plans, their 
authors, on the contrary, are lending active efforts 
towards stepping up their implementation. On the 
other hand, it is not easy to go ahead with these 
plans, pretending that nothing has happened. The 
fact of the matter is that the aggressive circles in the 
United States strive not only to get tensions increased 
but also present things as if the Soviet Union and its 
policy were the source of tensions. It is at these cal- 


- culations that the Twenty-sixth Congress of CPSU 


has dealt a particularly tangible blow. 

It is clear even now that there is no way of 
hushing up the new Soviet proposals: they have pro- 
duced a very strong impression upon the public at 
large; they are being analysed and debated. The chief 
meaning of the Soviet initiatives is growing more and 
more obvious: the dangerous tendencies of sliding 
back to the Cold War, to the whipping up of the 
arms race and to armed conflicts must be arrested. 

It is the serious alarm with these tendencies and 
concern about the future, rather than the striving to 
score in the propaganda gamble, that lies behind the 
programme of strengthening peace which has been 
advanced by the Twenty-sixth Congress of CPSU. 
Rejecting the allegations about “Soviet military supre- 
macy”, Leonid Brezhnev said in his report at the - 
Congress: “A war danger does exist for the United 
States, as it does for all the other countries of the 
world. But it originates not from the Soviet Union, 
not from any mythical Soviet superiority but from 
the arms race and from the tension that still obtains 
in the world. We are prepared to combat this true 
and not imaginary danger hand in hand with the 
United States, with the countries of Europe, with all 
countries in the world. To try and outstrip each other 


` in the arms race or to expect to win a nuclear war 


is dangerous madness.” 

Let us return, however, to the choice which 
Washington has to make. Its difficulties are obvious, 
To abandon the policy of aggravation and confron- 
tation, one must not only overcome the big inertial 
force. In some aspects the leaders of the new Admi- 
nistration would have to overcome themselves (and 
it is difficult even to imagine how some of their sub- 
ordinates would manage to do this). In other words, 
the matter concerns a rather sharp turn which is 
difficult and even agonising to a considerable part of 
US ruling elite. 

But, in my view, it is no less difficult and no less 
agonising to renounce this turn. The essence of the 


‘matter lies not only in the fact that the United States 


would thereby expose itself and present its foreign 
policy line ina most uncomplimentary light ‘The 


. situation which has arisen after the twenty-sixth 


CPSU Congress has even more brought out into the 
open the main contradiction which was characteristic 
of US policy earlier too. I mean the widest gap 
between its basic postulates and the objective Teal- 
ities of the present-day situation in the world. 
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To revive the 1950s in the 1980s is an altogether 
hopeless idea. If in the 1950s USA failed to gain a 
decisive military advantage over USSR, which could 
be used for political purposes, how can it gain it now? 
How can the United States ensure the implicit 
obedience of its allies if their political and economic 
situation has radically changed and if they now have 
both interests of their own and a possibility to up- 
hold them? How is it possible to return the peoples 
of Asia and Africa, which have cast off the colonial 
yoke, into their former state, and to ensure the im- 
plicit obedience of Latin America? Besides, are the 
problems on which special stress is now being laid, 
specifically the arms build-up and the restoration of 
the “position of strength” in the world, the most im- 
portant from the viewpoint of the American people 
themselves? Don’t they take far greater interest in 
the preservation of peace, in the prevention of new 
Vietnams, and, finally, in the improvement of USA’s 
economic situation? 

Against the background of the real problems 


= 

existing in the United States itself, in its relationships 
with the neighbours, and in its relations with the 
allies, truly ridiculous is the phrase-mongering by the 
American theorists and politicians who build their 
hopes on the difficulties which, as they say, the world 
of socialism may encounter before the end of this 
century. This idea is not new ei(her—the apologists 
of capitalism hatched such hopes for many decades 
but this has not made the problems they encountered 
any easier. 

No, it is senseless to expecta way out from this 
side. America will have to resolve its problems by 
itself. Very muchin this area will depend on the 
extent to which the foreign policy will be in line with 
the genuine interests and possibilities of the country 
and, of course, with the true realities of our epoch. 

The questions have arisen without any efforts on 
the part of the new US Administration, but it is 
exactly this Administration that will have to provide 
answers to them, and very soon, because History 
does not give a long time limit to anybody now. O 
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The sight of a child—a boy 
or a girl—without adequate 
food or clothing or house 
to live in always produces 
a sense of shock in me as 
well as a sense of shame 
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Elements 
of 
Communalism — II 


SATISH SABERWAL 


PART 3 
Religious Identities 


ELIGIOUS identities, I have suggested, tend to get 

implicated in conflicts of interests, whether of the 
class or of the competitive sorts. But why should reli- 
gion be implicated in identities at all, and why should 
these identities engage each other so often in anta- 
gonistic terms? 

With this question our enquiry has to goona 
long, but unavoidable detour. The length of this 
detour is deliberate. It demarcates a limited, strategic 
domain to which we must attend, however strong our 
aversion to doing so may hitherto have been. 

Religion, in the following pages, is seen as part of 
culture, viewed anthropologically.22 While a religious 
tradition can be integrative, of a social group as well 
as of the individual psyche, its symbolic order some- 
times persuades its believers in various ways to set 
themselves apart from the followers of other tradi- 


. tions, laying the basis for communal identities. Reli- 


ea 
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gious experience — and the transmission of religious 
traditions and of associated communal identities — 
these processes reach the unconscious. And where 
the religious identities have come to adversary arrays, 
their antagonisms are stored in the unconscious, in 
addition to their presence in individual consciousness 
— and enactment in more or less public settings. The 
run of my analysis will thus force me to point 
towards the importance of the unconscious, however 
distant the latter be from my limited competence. 


Culture and Religion 

Humans have culture; animals don’t. Culture here 
refers to (1) the totality of the more or less changing 
conceptions (2) concerning nature and society, self 
and others, past, present: and future (3) that any 
functioning human group possesses, renews, and 
lives by. All cultural conceptions are ultimately 
man-made but most are inherited from one’s own or 
others’ ancestors, substantially organised into comp- 
lexes of ideas and social relations: except in acutely 
disrupted societies, these complexes of ideas and 
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relationships are received by the next generation 
carrying the marks of “transcendental law-like neces- 
sity’’2°; much of the scepticism of our time is itself a 
cultural complex of ideas and relationships. 

Whatever is observed, its human perception is 
almost invariably mediated by the culturally given 
conceptions.24 What is culturally organised may be 
deliberately so by consciously acting human beings, 
resorting to culturally derived preferences and 
routines; but central to the modern understanding of 
society is the recognition that a great deal of this 
organisation at any time may in fact be unconscious. 
Put laconically, cultural conceptions are subject to 
continuous patterning and selection, part of an 
often unconscious process of cultural integration. 

The principles underlying the integration of culture 
are too varied to be considered here; Ineed to make 
only a few simple points. Modern societies organise 
road traffic, inter alia, by specifying the side that the 
traffic should keep, but these are neutral to the travel- 
lers’ states of ritual purity.25 The Hindu tradition 
employed ideas of ritual purity and pollution to 
organise a great deal of the social traffic, but it 
tended to be neutral to a vast range of social obser- 
vances, leaving the caste group largely free to manage 
its own affairs. Islam came to stress the importance 
of the sunnah, the beaten path of Islamic tradition, 
and expected its observance by every Muslim, by the 
entire umma, the entire community; but there is no 
Islamic law for organising road traffic.” Through 
time and cumulative experience a culture comes to 
be centred upon certain key ideas which have served 
recurrently in meeting a wide range of contingencies: 
these key ideas together may be said to constitute a 
culture’s integrative core. 

Until the secularist growth of the last two or three 
centuries, this integrative core in the complex pre- 
modern societies invariably claimed transcendental 
origins, and the sanctions behind this core were 
widely believed to have transcendental legitimacy. 
Modern historiography is beginning to show that, at 
the time of the initial promulgation, the early ideas 
of the great religious traditions arose in sharp intui- 
tive insight inte the prophet’s own social milieu, 
showing for example how to re-order the framework 
of social relations so as to accommodate the chan- 
ging structures of interests more adequately.*” In 
the prevailing struggle between competing sets of 
ideas, the evidence of a prophet’s extraordinary ex- 
periences, possibly of the supernatural, would give 
his message an edge, sometimes decisively. 

Later generations would amplify and systematize 
the prophet’s message, but certain core symbols — 
in Islam the prophet asthe Messenger of God, his 
sayings and actions as the roots of Islamic law, the 
sacred core in the Meccan shrines, the unity of the 
umma, the religious community, guided by the ulema, 
the religious scholars — such symbols would run 
through and recognizably unify the inevitably vast 
diversities of the community of believers. When say 
the Hajj brought together Muslims from Djakarta 
and Rabat, or from Calicut and Agra, they would 
recognise in each other a certain sharing of religious 
sensibilities, a bond that made them brothers in faith. 
This bond would be sensed by their neighbours at 
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home, too, who only heard about the pilgrimage, and 
could not themselves make it. 

This bond, we have to concede, is not commonly 
subjected to empirical judgements as to whether or 
not the mutual commonalities outweigh the mutual 
differences. It arises rather in faith, in the implicit 
acceptance of the symbolic order, which acts much 
of the time at more or less unconscious levels of ex- 
perience: such elements as purity and pollution, the 
sanctity of the cow or the power of the Mother, the 
importance of conserving one’s semen... these ele- 
ments are suffused through and are expressed in nu- 
merous seemingly unconnected areas of belief and 
experience.*8 Each element in the symbolic order 
aquires its meaning within a psychological universe, 
which is also an experienced universe; and this mea- 
ning is created by the ceremonial, by recurrent 
experiences, and by its confirmation by others during 
and outside these ceremonies and experiences. Ina 

-phrase, this experienced universe is also a moral 
order. Its meanings are not available immediately, 
outside such a universe: but for the believers these 
are often criticalin intra-psychic integration, and 
their effectiveness is the greater for their being uncon- 
scious. 29 


Religion and Communal Identity 


The sense of community fostered in the religious 
traditions would, in pre-modern societies, give direc- 
tion to much of the prevailing life-style. Imprinted 
on the child’s mind is the sanctity of worship — its 
place, its words, its gestures, its sounds, its 
smells, its personnel. Religious acts and functiona- 
ries attend many of the critical episodes in life: 
birth, illness, marriage, death. There are dietary injun- 
ctions: be a vegetarian, eat only halal meat, beef may 
or may not be prohibited. Key complexes of reli- 
gious belief, with their organizing symbols, are 
thus implanted during the pre-reflective years of 
childhood, when one has little option but to accept 
one’s elders’ ideas without question. It would not 
have happened equally for everyone; but it did hap- 
pen in families enough to set the temper in their 
social group. To one born into and surrounded by a 
faith, its shared experiences, meanings and gestures 
have the taken-for-granted quality which underlies 
social ease; and therefore nearly all marriages would 
have been made within the faith. It would have also 
been an important basis for separation from the 
followers of another faith — in worship, in religious 
education, in residence — within the local communi- 
ty — and when the need arose, for a set of potential 
supra-local links for those who reached out. 

A religious tradition, put otherwise, is or used to 
be like a compass, helping one chart a course through 
life. It used to be a sanctified manual, listing the Do’s 
and Don’ts for coping with the universe.80 Members 
of a multi-religious society, however, would work 
with different manuals, listing divergent codes for 
life. Where people. lived by different manuals, one 
way to anticipate the other’s behaviour, and inten- 
tions would have been to reckon with the other’s 
manual, the other’s religion. Social unease could fur- 
thermore be obviated by signalling one’s own manual, 
through various diacritical marks: clothing, hairstyle, 
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facial marks, perhaps one’s language and manners. 
Religiously rooted social identities would thus be 
established and be mutually acknowledged. 

Awareness of the socio-religious identities, then, 
would help one constitute useful social maps in one’s 
mind, demarcating the social territory into sacred, 
friendly, neutral, hostile, etc. These social maps are 
sometimes expressed in, and validated by, myths and 
legends. Marc Gaborieau*! reports the transformation , 
of a seventh-century event in central Iraq into a reli- 
gious myth in the hills of Nepal: 


... in the central hills, the martyrs Hasan and Husain are 
venerated during the ten first days or the lunar month of 
Muharram; further west the fair of Ghazi Miyan is held in 
the beginning of the solar month of Jesth.... In actual his- 
tory, Hasan and Husain were killed by Muslims, Ghazi 
Miyan by Hindus; but in the mind of the hill Muslims, the 
two legends blend curiously, and the story of the former is 
shaped on the same pattern as that of the latter: it runs 
briefly as follows: 

The heroes are Muslims; their marriage is going to take 
place and the rejoicing has begun to the sound of auspi- 
cious music. Suddenly there is news that the enemies, who 
are Hindus, are coming to attack: the auspicious music is 
changed into a martial music and the heroes, mounting 
their horses, rush to flght the enemies. They are finally 
killed and the story ends in lamentation and funeral music. 
... during Muharram and Ghazi Miyan fair they can express ` 
successively joy in evoking the marriage, aggression when - 
they commemorate the battle in a sham fight, and finally 
grief when they sing lamentations, for this legend tells of 
the greatest sorrow: death on the day of marriage. And one 
should emphasize that the main theme of those festivities, 
where Muslims express themselves without restraint, is an 
irreducible enmity between Hindus and Muslims, 


A traditional account undergoes transformation in 
the course of meeting the conscious and unconscious 
needs of those who recite it and thus comes to reflect 
their social maps of their universe. A traditional 
recital defining a group as hostile thus renews its 
status as an adversary, and such definitions persist 
when the corresponding expectations are confirmed 
episodically in experience.®2 

These social maps remain much in use even when 
the latter-day secular understanding of nature and 
society, of life and death, and of one’s inner world . 
make one sceptical of one’s received religious manual ~~ 
and its transcendental aura. . 


Religious Traditions and the Unconscious 

Religious grounding used to be, and often conti- 
nues to be important for identities which constitute 
the social maps for regulating public social relations; 
and it so happens that similarly grounded devices also 
provide the means for coping with and for organising 
the inner world.*3 I proceed now to sketch the con- 
nections in the latter direction. 

While the exigencies of life are infinitely variable, 
some of the key themesin any society arise as its 
cultural resources and constraints are used for canal- 
ysing instinctual impulses—including those of sexual- 
ity—and for coping with the trauma left over from , 
childhood. The enormous importance of these 
devices for the individual psyche is being attested by 
the slowly growing psychoanalytic work on Indian 
cultural materials®4 These historically created 
devices — austerities, devotions, pilgrimages — are 
options available within a tradition; and just as many 
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of the trauma and the instinctual difficulties arise in 
the ongoing functions and malfunctions of society, so 
too their bearers take to these devices selectively, 
recurrently. The point to note here is that a great 
many of these devices, for creating order within one’s 
private self, appear to be embedded intimately in the 
meanings and symbols associated constrastively with 
the several religious traditions. These core psychol- 
ogical and cultural devices also would sustain the 
social separation. 

The use of communal identities by the unconscious 
at another level was called to my attention by Sudhir 
Kakar, the psychoanalyst, drawing upon his own 
field-work at Balaji’s temple, off Bharatpur in Rajas- 
than. From various parts of north India—Bihar, 
Punjab, Rajasthan and elsewhere—persons with men- 
tal disturbance, usually as possession by a spirit, a 
bhuta, come to the temple for its curative rituals. 
During these rituals, the spirit, “speaking” through 
the patient, is persuaded to reveal its own identity 
and attributes. In the culture surrounding the temple, 
“Muslim bhuta are considered to be the strongest and 
the most malignant of evil spirits, indicating perhaps 
the psychological depths of the antipathy between 
Muslims...”35 In its categories, the Muslim belongs 
with the untouchable :36 

..-bhangiwara...specialises in dealing with the Muslim bhuta 
and (spirits from) the untouchable castes. When a patient 
comes out of the bhangiwara enclosure after having exercised 
one of these bhutas, itis imperative that he take a ritual 
bath to rid himself of the pollution. Otherwise it is held 
that if the patient touches someone else after his « hangiwara 
sojourn, it is almost certain that his bhuta will be transfer- 
red to the other person. 


Translating the healing, exorcising routines at the 
temple into modern psychotherapeutic terms, Kakar 
sees these as strengthening : 

The culturally-sanctioned and encouraged defences of pro- 
jection and denial— that his bad traits and impulses are not 
within but without; that they are not his own but belong to 
the bhuta. The fact that fifteen out of twenty-eight patients 
were possessed by a Muslim spirit indicates the extent of 
this projection in the sense that the Muslim seems to be the 
symbolic representation of the alien in the Hindu uncon- 
scious, Possession by a Muslim bhuta reflects the patient’s 
desperate efforts to convince himself and others that his 
oral hunger, tumultous sexuality, and uncontrollable range 
are farthest away from his ‘good’ Hindu self. 


Interpreting the unconscious is a highly specialised 
field, one for which I have no credentials; yet nearly 
a century after Freud the sociologist must willy-nilly 
come to terms with this domain. He has to reckon 
with the interconnectedness of the social, the con- 
scious, and the unconscious; and this applies to the 
phenomenon of communal separativeness too. The 
analysis continues with the social organisation of 
religious traditions and communal identities, 


Social Organisation of Tradition 

It is not merely beliefs and symbols and myths but 
also, as Redfield’? and Singer *8 pointed out, a social 
organization that makes a tradition: religious special- 
ists, temples, traditional schools, ceremonies and 
recitations, sacred centres, networks, pilgrimages and 
the like. Important for us are the links between 
localities which arise in this social organization. Ina 
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world of small, often defensive communities, the 
religious specialist, itinerant or resident, with his 
literacy and wider connexions and awareness of the 
sacred and sometimes secular literature, has been the 
man interpreting new situations, appealing to prior 
categories and symbols and sometimes re-sacralizing 
hitherto dormant ones. My illustrations of these 
inter-local connexions, actual potential, come from 
the cotonial period. Mushirul Hasan has reviewed 
how the ulema helped to get the Khilafat movement 
going :40 
They took the lead in voicing Muslim concern over Turkey 
and the Holy Places and, after 1918, they seized the initia- 
tive from the Muslim. League leaders, thus unleashing forces 
of vast political consequence. Fired by religious and buoyed 
up by their romantic sympathy for the Turkish Khalifa 
they carried pan-Islamic ideology to town and countryside 
where, in mosque and maktab, Muslim artisans, weavers, 
and peasants were susceptible to their religious exhortations. 
They used the Quran and the Hadith as powerful weapons 
to gain adherence of the faithful who accepted them as 
infallible. They also forged an alliance with Muslim pro- 
fessional men and utilised their experience in agitational 
politics to further the cause of Pan-Islamism. 


Or consider the late nineteenth century campaigns, 
in Lahore and Allahabad in support of reviving the 
Vedas, encouraging Shuddhi, protecting the cow, and 
Propagating Hindi.** Meanings and symbols — Quran 
and Hadith, Vedas and the cow — emotionally 
charged and exclusively bounded. Such potent, sym- 
bolic elements lie across the psychic, the social, and 
the cultural, and, for many, at the core of social 
identities and religious traditions. We have noted 
earlier that these traditions are maintained and renew- 
ed in complexes of specialists, institutions, piligri- 
mages, literature, and so forth. These socio-religious 
webs have vast interlocal spreads, but few inter- 
connexions across the religious boundaries, Altoge- 
ther, these tend to be separative. 


PART 4 
Rise of Communalism 


L= us take stock of my argument. I have outlined 

the experiential bases of religious belief and iden- 
tity, the use of religious identities to organise one’s 
social space, the play of religiously embedded mecha- 
nism, in the run of one’s inner life, and finally the 
separativeness of the inter-local network within what 
have been called the Great Traditions of the historic 
civilisations. In settings where the religious symbolic 
order pervades the daily round, there would seem to 
be a widespread tendency for religious traditions to 
try to insulate these symbolic orders from each other 
by way both of residential separation ard of careful 
social routines. This tendency would be expressed 
categorically at the core of the religious experiences 
and activities and more or less ambiguously in the 
more secular pursuits. 

I move now fo the milieu of the eighteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries and consider the rise of commu- 
nalism during this period, trying merely to indicate 
the major processes which appear to have fostered 
this growth. 

I begin with everyday social relations. To the gene- 
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ral tendency to religious separativeness, noted earlier, 
medieval India appears to have added: 

(1) The inter-cultural social distance between non- 
Indian immigrants and the natives, until time, and 
circumstance combined to induce a measure of inti- 
macy, at least in the ruling circles; and 

(2) The stigma of untouchability, carried by the 
lower castes, whose conversion to Islam would 
scarcely remove that stigma, especially in their loca- 
lities of origin. On the contrary, it would seem that, 
for the Hindus, both the general tendency to religious 
separativeness and the specific antagonisms conse- 
quent to loss of power came to be set in the idiom 
and the routines of this untouchability. 

From the medieval encounter would seem to have 
inherited a social separation, sometimes hardened 
into patterns of residence, commensality, dress, and 
other acts of daily living. Yet the village community 
or the small town had relatively stable populations, 
and the marks of separation would have been taken 
for granted in an easy, daily round of life, where the 
caste order accommodated other sorts of separation 
too. This situation would prevail until, as we shall 
see, the setting began to shift in the 19th century. 

Secondly, it is important to remember that Hindus, 
in numbers which grew with time, had high places in 
the ranks of medieval nobility.42 In this political 
structure there were numerous relationships between 
Muslims and Hindus wherein the difference of their 
religious affiliations would in some measure be set 
apart from the secular political and administrative 
tasks at hand. As this structure got dismantled during 
the eighteenth century, however, these political and 
administrative relationships tended to lapse; and inso- 
far as these had previously acted in counterpoint to 
the separative religious and social relationships, the 
latter would come into play without this set of mode- 
rating influences. 

Thirdly, during the nineteenth century, the social 
framework was beginning to grow in scale, especially 
with the start of railways.4° This process was embo- 
died in part in the expanding metropolitan centres. 
Whereas in the older localities — villages and small 
towns — the social separation of various caste-like 
groups was cross-cut by the necessity for cooperation 
in agriculture, commerce, etc., and a corresponding 
involvement in mutual ceremonials,44 the migrants 
into the metropolitan centres travelled along the 
social corridors of kinship, caste, etc.45 The metro- 
polis of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
appears to have been organised so that rather large 
areas were relatively homogenous as to religious 
community. The prior sense of social separation 
carried by the migrants with them would tend to be 
confirmed as they settled into these larger relatively 
homogeneous areas.46 This pattern of metropolitan 
residences is important not only for the consciousness 
of religious community fostered in them, but also for 
the long-run, fitful influence of the metropolitan 
models and messages on the lesser communities over 
the next century and more. 

To sum up, I am suggesting that the rise of com- 
munalism during the colonial period should perhaps 
be seen in relation to the long-standing separativeness 
of the religious networks, the acute social distance 
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expressing a high level of social antagonism betweeii 
Muslims and Hindus, the lapse of the formerly func- 
tioning, integrative political and administrative ties, 
and the growth of communally homogeneous 
neighbourhoods in the metropolitan centres. 

It is in this historic context that we notice the con- 
flicts of interests — class or competitive — which 
have in numerous localities often pitted, or been 
seen to have pitted, groups of different religious 
affiliations one against the other.4? When, during the 
nineteenth century, with expanding scales of some 
social relations, the interlocal linkages of a secular 
sort began to expand vastly, this process built upon 
the pre-existing social matrices, realigning these for 
their resources and their influence in the changing 
milieu.48 This process did not often violate the boun- 
daries of exclusion associated with the religious 
identities — and built into vast regions of the pre- 
vailing styles of life. In ever changing manifestations, 
it was this combination of interests with inherited, 
antagonistic, social separation which became the 
basis for the social organisation of communal identi- 
ties. This social organisation would include such 
elements as educational institutions, social service 
organisations, political and quasi-political formations, 
journals,. ceremonies, and. so forth. Somewhat 
detached from religious belief, yet religiously rooted, 
these “communal” identities gathered strength as the 
wider social and political arenas came into being. 

With the older restraints weakening, and the newer 
linkages forming separatively, during an era of 
unprecedented economic shifts, what had been rela- 
tively stable, largely local interfaces between Hindus 
and Muslims tended to become wider and more 
active oppositions. Of this situation, the colonial 
regime was at times more than willing to take advan- 
tage.49 


iG is sometimes suggested that communal identities 
do not admit of serious analysis, for these are vari- 
able, these are fickle; you claim to be a Bhumihar 
one day, a Brahmin the next, and raise the Hindu 
banner on the third ... which “identity” should one 
examine? I have sympathy for this longing for ` 
permanences; and these are to be found not in the*. 
banner aloft from one day to the next but in the 
underlying structural relations as illustrated in the 
foregoing. The situation here is identical with that 
in the structure of interests where, too, it is common 
to find individuals engaging in multiple occupations 
in defiance of any simple category set of ‘‘classes’’.50 
The socialist has no option but to learn ways to ana- 
lyse such apparently disorderly variation until contact 
is made with relatively invariant relationships. C] 
(Concluded) 
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Bhagavad-Gita 
and 

Indian National 
Movement 


DILIP BOSE 


Bescsvan-Gita or the Song of God is taken to be 
the exhortation delivered by Lord Krishna to 
Arjuna in the battlefield of Kurukshetra. The latter 
had refused to fight his own kith and kin assembled 
in battle formation on the opposite side and Gita 
in its eighteen chapters (or adhayas) is the lecture 
given by Krishna whereby Arjuna was ultimately 
convinced and fought valiantly to win the war, as 
depicted in the great epic Mahabharata. 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, the savant-philosopher — 
more known to us as India’s most reputed interpre- 
ter of Hinduism and the Hindu way of life than the 
President of the Republic of India — says in a long- 
introductory essay to his translation of the Bhagavad- 
Gita into English that it “is more a religious classic 
than a philosophic treatise.” Further, “the teaching 
of the Gifa is not presented as a metaphysical system 
thought out by an individual thinker or school of 
thinkers. It is set forth as a tradition which has emer- 
ged from the religious life of mankind... It represents 
not any sect of Hinduism but Hinduism as a whole, 
EA ”” (S Radhakrishnan, Bhagavad Gita, George 
Allen & Unwin, India, page 12). i 

Aldous Huxley, introducing Gifa to the Western 
audience inan English translation jointly done by 
Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher Isherwood 


The author who is a Communist intellectual presented 
an outline of this contribution to a seminar on *‘Ideology 
and Marxism” heldin Calcutta last year under the joint 
auspices of Asiatic Society and Indo-GDR Friendship 
Association. While enlarging that outline paper, the 
author acknowledges his debt to the distinguished Marxist 
philosopher, Prof Debiprasad Chattopadhyay Jor going 
through the manuscript and making valuable suggestions. 
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(published by the New American Library) says: “The 
Bhagavad-Gita occupies an intermediate position 
between scripture and theology; for it combines the 
poetical qualities of the first with the clear-cut metho- 
dicalness of the second...it can be regarded as the 
focus of all Indian religion...is also one of the clea- 
rest and most comprehensive summaries of the Peren- 
nial Philosophy ever to have been made. Hence its 
oe value, not only for Indians, but for all man- 

ind.” 

In its original setting Gita is placed as eighteen 
chapters (Chapters XXIII to XL) of the Bhimsa- 
parvan of Mahabharata. We do not know the name of 
the author and opinions also sharply differ as to 
when Bhagavad-Gita was first composed. According 
to Dr. Radhakrishnan, “the Bhagavad Gita is later 
than the great movement represented by the early 
Upanishads and earlier than the period of the deve- 
lopment of the philosophic systems and their formu- 
lations in sutras. From its archaic constructions and 
internal references, we may infer that it is definitely 
awork ofthe pre-Christian era. Its date may be 
assigned to the fifth century B.C. though the text 
may have received many alterations in subsequent 
times. ‘‘(Ibid, page 14). 

Dr. D.D. Kosambi, the eminent scholar, scientist 
and Marxist writer on some aspects of our ancient 
history, on the other hand, in his Myth and Reality 
puts the period of its composition as sixth century 
A.D. on the basis of the fact that Gita bases itself 
on the concept of Bhakti, that is, personal devotion 
and surrender of one’s self. The concept of Bhakti, 
according to Kosambi, is a reflection of the 
feudal order of society demanding “the chain of per- 
sonal royalty which binds retainer to chief, tenant 
to lord, and baron to king or emperor. Not loyalty 
in the abstract but witha secure foundation in the 
means add relations of production: land ownership, 
military service, tax-collection and the conversion of 
local produce into commodities through the magna- 
tes. This system was certainly not possible before the 
end of the 6th century A.D. The key word is saman- 
ta which till 532 at least meant ‘neighbouring ruler’ 
and by 592 A.D. had come to mean feudal baron.” 
(D.D. Kosambi, Myth and Reality, Popular Praka- 
shan, Bombay 1962 p 31). 

We need not dwell too much on these facts as our 
endeavour here will be confined mainly to trace the 
influence of Bhagavad-Gita on our national movement 
and struggle for freedom from alien British rule, 
and to make an assessment also of its effects today 
after Independence. Its religious-cum-spiritual aspect 
and various interpretations must be of relevance to 
us to the extent that it helped to mould the thinking 
of some of our national leaders. 

Judged in this context, it was the novelist Bankim 
Chandra Chattopadhyaya who was the first thinker 
of the modern period inthe nineteenth century to 
interpret Gita and seek direct political inspiration 
from it. He was followed in due course by Sri Auro- 
bindo Ghosh, the sage of Pondicherry but previously 
accused in the Maniktolla Bomb case of 1908; Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak who wrote his Gita-Rahashya in 
pencil during his incarceration in Mandalay jail 
from 1908 onwards; and Mahatma Gandhi who also 
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made his own interpretation of Gifa in course of a 
series of lectures to his Ashram inmates. And it is 
with Gita in their hands that our early martyrs, 
Khudiram and Kanailal at the beginning of this cen- 
‘tury mounted the gallows. There is no denying there- 
fore its very great influence on our national move- 
ment. 

It is sometimes held that Indian nationalism found 
its strength and even expression because the then 
educated elite society of India was taught by the 
British rulers to read the advanced democratic bour- 
geois thoughts of the nineteenth century England. 
This is untenable. The Indian educated middle class 
in their quest for freedom and self. expression which 
was denied to them by the British colonial order 
would, had they been “educated only in the Sanskrit 
Vedas, in monastic seclusion from every other current 
of thought ... have assuredly found in the Sanskrit 
Vedas the inspiring principles and slogans of their 
struggle.” (R. Palme Dutt, India Today, Manisha 
Granthalaya, Calcutta 1970 edition, page 303). 

It is long overdue therefore that an attempt be 
made to interpret this book from a Marxist stand- 
point bearing in mind its immense role in our 
national movement, as also its tremendous patronage 
now by India’s foremost monopolist house, the 
Birlas who spend millions of rupees throughout the 
year to organise Gifa-yagnas and the like. 

We can just as well put across our main contention 
here which is: Gita which provided one of the main 
ideological bases of our national movement in its 
early phase, when the class question and class strug- 
gle had not yet appeared or become a major factor in 
the Indian arena of the national struggle for freedom, 
becomes a weapon in the hands of reaction and 
patronised by the Indian monopoly houses today pre- 
cisely for its teaching of class stability and class 
oppression. This is developed throughout Gita in its 
conception of Swadharma, its preaching of niskama 
karma and the theory of indestructibility of soul, its 
transmigration of soul through a succession of births 
and its call to set up a dharma-raj by destroying all 
that is adharma and for which an avatar will appear 
as the situation demands. All these acted as a double- 
edged weapon. But to develop this point, we have to 
go through even if ina short compass some of its 
actual teachings and particularly the commentaries on 
them by our patriotic nationalist leaders. 


T# commentary of Samkara (788 AD-820 AD) is 

the most ancient of the existing ones. To him 
Reality or Brahman is one without a second. The 
entire manifest world, unless realised as the expres- 
sion of the Supreme Being, reduces itself to Maya 
and is the product of Avidya. To be liberated from it 
is the work of Jnana, which when realised in its ful- 
ness, is also the negation of karma. Samkara holds 
that while karma is essential as a means for the 
purification of the mind, when jnana is attained, 
karma ceases. He rejects the view of jnana-karma- 
samuccaya, that is, a synthesis of the two. 

To the nationalist thinkers seeking India’s libera- 
tion from foreign rule and in their search for a 
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national identity which was sought to be denied by 
oppressive colonial rule — this was particularly 
Bankim Chandra’s problem when the question of 
Political liberation was yet to appear as a realisable 
objective — Samkara’s Jnana-bad was found to be 
too negative and leading to passivity. This was some- 
what dodged by dividing jnana into two aspects: 
Sawtya and tama, and since the predilection was 
likely to be a famasic interpretation of jnana, Bankim 
Chandra, Swami Vivekananda and Tilak insisted on 
the karma-yoga, that is, the rajasik aspect. 

Thus Bankim Chandra with his insistence on 
Anushilan that is, cultivation of the body and mind 
(note, both of body and mind, not that of mind only) 
through karma actually helped to provide the very 
name, “Anushilan Samity” to the first group of 
Indian revolutionaries, some of whom faced the 
gallows, others untold suffering and incarceration in 
jails and in the Andamans, including Barin Ghose, 
Ullaskar Dutt and others. 

Another batch of Indian rovolutionaries who also 
believed in armed actions against the British rule— 
all of these usually called the ‘terrorists’, a derogatory 
term coined by the British rulers and therefore un- 
acceptable to us— was directly inspired by Tilak who 
writing his Gita-Rahashya in Mandalay jail gives its 
full title as ‘Gifa-Rahashya or Karma-Yoga Sastra. It 
was translated into Bengali directly from Marathi by 
Jyotirindranath Tagore, poet Rabindranath’s elder 
brother in 1925 and now reprinted again in 1970. 
There is no doubt that with all its euphemistic and 
sometimes aesopian language, Tilak’s Gita-Rahashya 
in its main appeal is an exhortation to karma, and 
niskama karma at that, done by a Sthita-pragyma 
that is, by somebody who is unaffected by the ups and 
downs of life, but a karma directed towards the 
liberation of the motherland. We can recall in this 
connection Tilak’s famous statement in court in 
defence of his fiery articles in Kesari for which he was 
being prosecuted and sent to jail for six years in 
aoe : “Swaraj is my birthright and I mean to have 
it »3 

Swami Vivekananda, the saint-philosopher, who 
died in 1902, preached very directly what he called 
rajasik dharma, that is, to` cultivate the strength of 
body without which one cannot acquire strength of 
mind. He interpreted Gita as a source of strength, 
ion is how he spoke at San Francisco on May 29, 
1900 : 


There is only one sin. That is weakness, When I was a boy 
Iread Milton’s Paradise Lost. The only good man I had 
any respect for was Satan, The only saint is that soul that 
never weakens, that faces every thing, and determines to die 
game,..Stand up and die game...All weakness, all bondage 
is imagination. Speak one word to it, it must vanish. Do 
out...Stand up and be 
. Face the truth as it is, 
If death comes—that is the worst of our miseries—let it 
come: Weare determined to die game. That is all the 
, (Balgangadhar Tilak, Thoughts on Gita 
published by Advaita Ashrama, 1978, pages 73 & 74), 


Sri Aurobindo in his Essays on Gita, with all his 
emphasis on Yoga, also reverts back to karma. 
Instead of going into all the intricacies of Sri Auro- 
bindo’s mystical language certainly not meant for the 
common man, it willbe easier and better to quote 
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Dilip Kumar Roy, Aurobindo’s foremost disciple. 
Dilip Kumar Roy in his introduction to his beauti- 
fully poetic translation of Gita (published by Hind 
Pocket Book, 1977), poses the question by quoting 
Gita’s Chapter IV, Sloka 37 which is: “As the fire 
which is kindled turns its fuel to ashes,O Arjuna, 
even so does the fire of wisdom (that is, janna) turn to 
ashes all work (kama). (Generally in this article 
is used Dr. Radhakrishnan’s translation referred to 
above, sparingly using the Sanskrit original) and then 
comments : 

But this is not the correct way to interpret the Gita’s teach- 

ing nor the best way to profit by its serene harmonious 

wisdom, as has been pointed out by Sri Aurobindo in his 
masterly Essays on Gita in which he has hailed Gita’s gos- 
pel as essentially a synthesis, that is a triune path reconcil- 
ing with marvellous profundity the three approaches of 

jnana, bhakti and karma...(Page 30). 

Bhakti to him is utter devotion in doing karma 
without questioning or awaiting results, that is, 
niskama karma through which therefore jnana is at- 
tained, which jnana is not tamasic, that is, not lead- 
ing to passivity but sawtyic that is, a kind of supreme 
realisation and knowledge. We are here not really 
concerned with the philosophic connotation and many 
interpretations of sawtya rajas and tama gunas except 
to note that through this differentiation of two kinds 
of jnana, the essential emphasis is on the karma 
aspect of it. In other words, it is through karma that 
you attain jnana. 


Bask™ CHANDRA CHATTOPADHYAYA had produced 
two booklets Dharma-tawtya and Srimat-Bhagvad- 
gita in which he first developed the concept of 
‘Anushilan, that is, cultivation of body and mind. 

In Dharma-tawtya which is in the form of a 
dialogue between the guru and the sisya (pupil), 
questions are posed in the form of four consecutive 
chapter headings, namely, ‘What is dukha?’, ‘What 
is sukha?, ‘What is dharma?’, and “What is manush- 
watya?’ — and the answer is provided by the fifth 
which is Anushilan. The argumentation is in a way 
quite simple and certainly very logical though we 
have also to note its inherent contradictions. 

-Dukha (sorrow) and Sukha (happiness) are due to 
violations or otherwise of the natural Brittwi. Bankim 
has translated the word Brittwi as “faculty”? but 
seems to be not very happy about it. In our opinion 
the main connotation of this Brittwi as developed 
further by Bankim Chandra is ‘vocation’ or capacity 
to carry out one’s vocation ordained by his own 
station in life. And herein lies the root of social con- 
servatism. Gita accepts this when in defining what is 
Karma it is laid down in Gita that it is the fulfillment 
of one’s own Swadharma which is the basis of Karma. 

This Swadharma is not ‘religion’ in the accepted 
sense of the term. This Swadharma is Anushilan (or 
cultivation) of the faculty or vocation (that is, 
Britiwi), determined to a person both by his birth 
and station in life. 

This is how Bankim Chandra defines it and we 
shall give it here in almost literal translation: 

The aim of this part of Gita is to prove the essential need 

for cultivating swadharma. If we say swadharma, the educa- 
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ted community (in Bankim’s time it was no doubt the 
English-knowing section of the population only — D.B.) 
may find it difficult to grasp its meaning. Hence if we use 
the word (that is, swadharma — DB) in its English equiva- 
lent as ‘Duty’ (and Bankim puts it in English alphabet 
as such — DB), there should be no further problem. The 
aim of Gita of this part is: to prove the essential need for 
implementing that Duty. Every man does not have the same 
kind of swadharma — to some it is punishing others, to 
others swadharma is to pardon (others), It is the duty of 
the soldier to wound the enemy, the swadharma of the 
doctor is to treat the wounded, Man has manifold jobs to 
do, and his swadharma correspond to that. But of all the 
swadharmas, to wage war is the most heinous of all. If one 
can avoid war, it is not the task (karfabya) of anyone to do 
it, But a situation arises when this heinous act becomes 
inevitable and essential. A Timur Lang or a Nadir Shah 
is coming to burn and loot your country. Under such 
circumstances anyone who knows how to fight, to him 
waging war becomes inevitable and essential swadharma. 
(Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya, Works, Vol. 

“Srimat-Bhagavadgita’’, Page 717). f 


Is it not evident that “if one can avoid war, it is 
not the kartabya of anyone to do it’? But then 
Bankim Chandra exhorts a person to wage what may 
be called a dharma-yuddha or a just war. If one reads 
for ‘Timur Lang’ or ‘Nadir Shah’ the British colonial 
rulers, the true meaning of Bankim Chandra’s_exhor- 
tations becomes clear. And he is quite unambiguous 
about it when in that dialogue between guru and the 
sisya (pupil) in the last concluding portion after the 
pupil has recounted what he: has learnt, the guru 
finally adds the stricture: “Do not forget that on top 
of all dharma is love of one’s country.” (Ibid, 
page 671). 

We have already said that this conception of 
swadharma is the very root of social conservatism. 
This is further strengthened by the following sloka_ 
(IV, 13): Chaturvarnyam maya srstam gunakarma- 
vibhagasah ...... (The fourfold order was created by 
Me according to the divisions of quality and work — 
Radhakrishnan’s translation). 

And the very next two lines after the above is even 
more explicit: fasya kartaram api mam viddhy akarta- 
ram avyayam (Though I am its creator, know Me to 
be incapable of action or change). 

Therefore while Lord Krishna takes the entire 
responsibility on himself of having created these four 
varnas as the rigid division of labour according to the 
quality of work, in other words it is supposed to be 
divinely ordained, even Lord Krishna pleads his 
inability to change it himself. 

Sri Aurobindo has accepted this rigid caste division 
of labour and justifies it very frankly as: 

There are thus four kinds of works, the work of religious 

ministration, letters, learning and knowledge; the work of 

government, politics, administration and war, the work of 
production, wealth-making and exchange; the work of 
hired labour and service. And endeavour was made to found 
and stabilise the whole arrangement of society on the parti- 
tion of these four functions among four clearly marked 
classes, (Dilip Roy, Gita —A Revelation, in which he quotes 
Sri Aurobindo, page 35, emphasis mine). 


It is, however, a little difficult for Dilip Roy to 
accept this without reservation. He therefore argues 
in the following pages that “while men are not born 
equal” etc. he poses the question whether “the Gita’s 
is a gospel meant only for the elect as against the 
common man”. He provides the answer in a way 
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through his conception of yoga — samata that is, 
‘equality’ as “‘the essence of yoga, so much so that 
an aspirant cannot win to the status of seerhood till 
he has grown to ‘see with an equal eye the learned 
and modest Brahmin, the cow, the elephant, the dog 
and the outcast’. (V. 18). 

A man of common clay may be pardoned for his 
inability to follow Dilip Roy to these rarefied heights 
of spiritual reasoning. And in return we may also be 
permitted to quote from Gifa III, 35 where it is said: 

sreyan svadharmo vigunah 

paradharmat svanusthitat 

svadharme nidhanam sreyah 

paradharmo bhayavahah. (Better is one’s own 
law though imperfectly carried out than the law of 
another carried out perfectly. Better is death in (the 
fulfillment of) of one’s own law, for to follow 
another’s law is perilous — Radhakrishnan’s trans- 
lation.) 

Only we will respectfully submit svadharmo is not 
‘law’ as Radhakrishnan here puts it. We must also 
quote in this connection another verse, XVIII, 48 — 
this is almost at the end of Gita, where Lord 
Krishna says: 

sahajam karma kaunteya 

sadosam apina tyajet 

saryarambha hi dosena z 

dhumena gnir va yrtah. (One should not give up 
the work suited to one’s nature, O son of Kunti, 
though it may be defective, for all enterprises are 
clouded by defects as fire by smoke). 

And all this is finally summed up, as it were, by 
XVIII, 66, the very last verse of Lord Krishna’s 
teaching when the Lord says: 

Saryadharman parityajya 

mam ekam saranam vraja 

aham tva Sarvapapebhyo 

moksayisyami masucah (Abandoning all duties, 
come to Me alone for shelter. Be not grieved for I 
shall release thee from all evils — Radhakrishnan’s 
translation. Itis interesting to note that Dr. Radha- 
det) here has translated the word ‘swadharma’ as 
“duty”. 

The above three verses along with the others we 
have quoted before lays down in full what is meant 
by swadharma, that is, task or duty determined by 
one’s caste of varna which is unchangeable and the 
fulfillment of which duty through niskama karma, 
that is, work done without awaiting or expecting any 
results is the way to mokhsa or salvation according 
to Gita. Itis evident that this laying. down of a 
soldier-like discipline (theirs not to reason why etc.) 
could certainly provide a suitable weapon for the 
early or non-class phase of the national movement 
but can in time also act asa tool for social conser- 
vatism and an ideological base for class stablility and 
class harmony. 

It is to be said that even Dilip Roy with his efforts 
to solve all contradictions through yoga could not 
quite stomach this rigid caste division and says: “‘...the 
modern mind cannot help but feel repelled in parti- 
cular by the heartless exploitation of the have-nots of 
the lower caste, the sudras.” (Dilip Roy, ibid, 
page 39). : 

Swami Vivekananda never accepted this caste 
division. Throughout in his teachings and utterances, 
he not only castigated against the caste system but 


also said in a startling statement that after the rule. 


by the Brahmins, that is, the elite — the kind-of 
philosopher-kings of Plato — came the rule of the 
Kshatriyas, the rule of the powerful, and that while 
the present ruling class are the Vaisyas that is, the 
merchants (or one could say the capitalists), the future 
belongs to the rule of the sudras, the rule by the 
downtrodden. 


Ts swadharma is to be performed by not awaiting 
for or expecting any results. The oft-quoted II, 
47 bears repetition : 

Karmany eva ‘dhikaras te 

ma phalesu kadacana 

ma karmaphalahetur bhur 

ma te sango ‘stu akarmani. (To action alone hast 
thou a right and never at all to its fruits ; let not the 
fruits of action be thy motive; neither let there be in 
thee any attachment to inaction—Radhakrishnan’s 
translation). 

This niskama karma is to be performed by a person 
who is stitha-pragma, (vide II, 53 and 56) that is, by 
one who “‘puts away all the desires of his mind... 
whose mind is untroubled in the midst of sorrows and 
is free fiom eager desire amid pleasures, he from 
whom passion, fear and rage have passed away, he 
is called a sage of settled intelligence.” (Ibid) 

Now to note the contradictions further in this 
teaching of ni.kama karma. If one were to follow 
the slokas from III, 8 to 16, one would tend to con- 
clude that Lord Krishna is speaking in justification of 
sacrificial rites performed in yagnas. But he reverts 
back to the conception of a stitha-pragma doing 
niskama karma from Il, 17 to 19 of which the last 
one may be quoted : *‘...without attachment, perform 
always the work that has to be done, for man at- 
tains to the highest by doing work without attach- 
ment.” 

But there is a further glaring contradiction which 
occurs before the famous sloka of II, 47. This is the 
sloka II, 37 which runs as follows : 
` hafo va prapsyasi svargam 

Jitva va bhoksyase mahim 

tasmad uttistha kaunteya ` 

_yuddaya krfaniscayah (Either slain thou shalt 
go to heaven,: or victorious thou shalt enjoy the earth; 
therefore arise, O son of Kunti, resolved on battle). 

This is certainly not niskama karma. Lord Krishna 
is holding out a bait for Arjuna that he is the winner 
in the end whether he wins the battle or gets killed 
oS one of the adage: ‘Head I win, tail you 
ose’). 

Bankim Chandra noted the contradiction. Accor- 
ding to him, the slokas II 34 to 36 belong to an in- 
ferior sef of ideas where Krishna seems to have cau- 
tioned Arjuna against Lok-ninda that is, public cen- 
sure or the danger of losing one’s popularity. He 
hastens to add that this cannot be true dharma but 
“in our modern society dharma is so weak in its 
appeal that very often it is the fear of incurring pub- 
lic censure that takes the place of (practising) 
dharma.” (Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya, Works, 
Vol I, page 723). 

Bankim Chandra also makes it quite clear that in 
his opinion these four slokas from II, 33 to 37 are 
interpolated in the text of Gita after Samkara’s 
interpretation in the ninth century. O 

(To be continued Next Week) 
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Communal riots adversely affect the national integ- 
ration of the country as they create the feeling of 
insecurity among the Muslims who are, by and large, 
the chief victims. The Muslims tend to remain away 
from the mainstream of national life since they feel 
that they are insecure in this country and are given 
discriminatory treatment in social, economic and 
educational fields. They have lost confidence in 
the government and wrongly believe that the govern- 
ment is trying to undermine their identity, traditions 
and institutions. 

The question is. not of defending the identity of 
Muslims and other minorities. The question is of 
great importance, that is, if the government cannot 
defend the minorities in the communal riots, it would 
imperil the progressive future of our country and 
stigmatise secular India. Thus, communal riots 
threaten to destroy all our nobler values of life built 
up over the centuries. i 

It is a matter of great regret that religion is ex- 
ploited for selfish interests. In the name of religion 
people are killed, burnt: and their property is des- 
troyed. Religion is the personal relationship between 
every man and God and not at all concerned with 
any other sphere of life. As Mohammad Ali Jinnah 
said, “We are all citizens of equal status. Religion is 
a personal right or matter of an individual. Politi- 
cally all the Hindus and Muslims are citizens of this 
new-born State”. It can be said without any doubt 
that all religions preach love, affection and peace and 
no religion is the cause of communal riots. But the 
fact remains that the fanatic Muslim and Hindu 
leaders have developed a special vested interest in 


- perpetuating religious, social and other kind of differ- 


ences to enable them to retain their hold on the 
common masses. The position of Muslim religious 
leaders has been strengthened due to the revival of 
Islamic fundamentalism in adjoining West Asia. This 
in turn has had an unsettling effect on the psychology 
of the average Indian Muslim, making him feel more 
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rootless and unable to identify himself closely with 
the rest of his countrymen. l 

Secondly, RSS and Jana Sangh leaders consider 
Muslims as having extra-territorial loyalty. The 
Akhil Bharatiya Hindu Mahasabha at its 48th 
Session held at Sholapur (Maharashtra) in May 1964, 
adopted a resolution suggesting that the Muslim 
citizens of India be decitizenised and sent to Pakistan 
in exchange for Pakistani Hindus.? In his book 
Bunch of Thoughts, the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS) leader, M.S. Golwalkar has referred to 
the Muslims, Christians and the Communists as 
internal threats on the ground of their being votaries 
of ideologies having an “un-Indian” or “‘extra- 
Indian” origin.? It is true to some extent that Mus- 
lims are -religiously bound with Muslims of other 
countries and support the Arab cause. But this is 
only on humanitarian ground and owing to the basic 
principle of Islam, that is, millat or brotherhood. 
But politically they are loyal to this country. The 
same would have been the case with the Hindus too 
had there been a large number of Hindu minorities 
abroad. Besides Indian Muslims played an impor- 
tant role in the struggle for the freedom of the coun- 
try and national development like any other commu- 
nity. This is perhaps the reason why Indira Gandhi 
while recently inaugurating a three day international 
seminar on Islams Contribution to the Culture and 
Civilisation of the World, with special reference to 
India said: “Muslims in India are full and equal 
partners in national life — its politics, its production 
processes, its commerce, its defence, its education, 
its art and literature. Every opportunity that is open 
to any Indian is open to an Indian Muslim. We make 
no discrimination against the adherent of any religion. 
All faiths are entitled to equal protection and equal 
respect”.4 Hence their patriotism cannot be suspected. 

In view of this it can be said that it is very essen- 
tial to make Hindus realise this fact in order to clarify 


‘their misunderstanding. A comparative study of 


religion would be helpful to remove the cultural and 
religious differences and misunderstandings. This ' 
in the long run would eliminate communal riots 
and bring about national infegration. - 

It is on record that during the Moghul period ' 
which lasted about 200 years we never heard of com- 
munal riots. The Muslims and thé Hindus lived to- 
gether as brothers respecting each other’s feelings. 
There was no exploitation of religion for selfish 
interests. It is, therefore, said that the communal 
riots which we have been witnessing today are the 
gift of the Britishers who followed the policy of 
divide-and-rule and aggravated the communal fee- 
lings of the people for their selfish ends. This has 
been by and large, carried to logical perfection in the 
post-Independence period by RSS and Jamaat-e- 
Jslami. Both of them sharpening the communal feel- 
ings of Hindus and Muslims to suit their purposes 
and keep them away from the national mainstream. 
Tt is said that “‘the Jamaat-e-Islami is using the help- 
lessness of the Muslims to preach exclusiveness and 
to attack sécular ideas and secular forces. The Jama-- 
at-e-Islami attempts to keep the Muslims away from 
progressive movements. In Kashmir the Jamaat-e- 
Islami and its front organisations openly preach 
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secession of Kashmir from India. Their new political 
Projection is that Kashmir is not a part of ‘Hindu 
India’ but of the Islamic World.”5 . 

Therefore, opening a seminar on national integra- 
tion Union Home Minister Zail Singh said it need- 
ed watching whether those sitting in religious insti- 
tutions are actually preaching love and affection.” He 
asked the District Magistrates and Superintendents 
of Police “‘to prepare a list of those spreading com- 
munal hatred”’6 thereby obstructing unity and nation- 
al integration of the country. 

our political leaders on the one hand swear by 
communal harmony and or the other, they encourage 
people especially those belonging to the minority 
communities, to think along communal lines. As it 
has been rightly pointed out that “caste as a strategy 
for winning elections has been adopted by secular 
parties in reserved as well as general constituencies. 
In the former constituencies secular parties have 
effectively used the caste weapon so much so that 
caste-based parties like the Republican Party of India 


have not been able to beat them. Even important , 


personalities are described as leaders of their castes — 

Y.B. Chavan of the Marathas, Devraj Urs of the 
backward castes, Jagjivan Ram of the Scheduled 
Castes, Charan Singh of the Jats, Karpoori Thakur of 
the intermediate castes and so on.”’? 

In the light of above facts, it can be suggested that 
the Muslims being a minority must be made to realise 
that they should identify and adjust with the people 
of other communities so that these harbour no grudge 
against them. This will reduce the significance of 
communal elements amongst Muslims, Hindus and 
Christians. They must learn from the .Parsis who 
adjust themselves under any regime orin any region. 
In this connection, it is also interesting to mention 
here that when the parsis came to Gujarat they were 
asked as to how they would adjust themselves with 
different communities of the land. Then the leader of 
the Parsis called for a pot of milk and a piece of 
sachcharine. He put the piece of sachcharine in the 
pot of milk and said they would reside with other 
communities in the same way as the sachcharine had 
melted in the milk. It is because of this approach no 
community has a grudge against the Parsis. In fact, 
our country has to mainly face the problem of 
Muslim minority. No doubt, every community is 
affected by social and economic disparities. The 
Muslims have aggravated. their problems, keeping 
away from national mainstream and not adjusting 
themselves: with other communities. 

. Attempts should be made to bring about greater 
understanding and a better rapport between Hindus 
and Muslims. As Jagjivan Ram has said, “a national 
culture is singularly absent, and it is this that has 
been eroding national integration. Religion should 
be taught in the schools so that students could be true 
Hindus and true Muslims.” 

The police fails to protect the minority and take 
sides as was the case in the Aligarh, Jamshedpur 
and Moradabad riots. Therefore, the police force 
should be reorganised and a sufficient number of 
Muslims, Harijans and other weaker sections should 
be inducted init. This is especially necessary in the 
communally prone States in the north like UP and 
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Bihar. However, comparatively safer States of the 
south should also not be ignored. This would res- 
tore the confidence of minority communities in the 
government. 

Besides, the members of the armed forces and the 
personal of administration should be trained in the 
principles of secularism. There are many fair-min- 
ded people in the administration who can be very 
helpful in preventing communal riots and maintain- 
ing communal harmony. In this regard the Union 
Government’s proposal to set up a special task force 
to tackle communal riots is praiseworthy. But it 
should be given special type of training so that it 
turns out to be a really secular-minded force. ; 

It is also indespensable that the government should 
set up speedy enquiry into the causes of communal 
riots wherever they take place and admisible severe 
punishments to the criminals. Once the mischief- 
mongers come to realise that they are going to get 
extreme punishment they may hesitate to participate 
in the riots. As Union Home Minister, Zail Singh 
has pointed out “those who made man and man fight 
each other are committing a bigger crime than black- 
marketeers and hoarders.’’8 

The organisations of workers peasants, youth, 
students and women can also playa vital role in 
combating communalism. As the communal riots very 
often occur in urban areas and industrial centres, the 
trade unions can‘do much to fight against commu- 
nalism. Asa matter of fact the struggle on mass 
economic problems should be linked up with the 
struggle against communalism. 

The tendency of government and political parties 
to deal with the Muslim minority largely through its 
religious heads and other obscurantist individuals 
(who have vested interest in keeping the community 
backward and isolated from the national mainstream) 
instead of through the educated and enlightened indi- 
viduals who are able to represent in a better way their 
legitimate rights for socio-economic advancement 


` must be discouraged. 


In the face of the communal forces raising their 
heads once again in one form or other, Prime Mini- 
ster Indira Gandhi has recently revived the National 
Integration Council in order to combat communalism 
and bring about national integration. But as Zail 
Singh says “unity cannot be enforced by the adminis- 
tration.”® Since communalism has taken deep roots 
in the social structure it has to be fought as such if 
it is to be abolished. 
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Marxism and Empiricism 


Mainstream (February 21,1981) carried a contribution from Prof. 


David Selbourne on “British Empiricism and Social Sciences”. To this, 


Dr Suman Gupta of Jawaharlal Nehru University responded with a ‘ 
contribution, “Marxist or Pure Empiricist?’? (Mainstream, March 
14,1981). Prof. Selbourne has now sent a reply to Dr. Gupta’s response, 
which is published below. Readers are invited to participate in this 





discussion. — Editor 


Dr. Suman Gupta’s ‘ Marxism’ 


DÈ Suman Gupta of the 
Philosophy Department of 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
(Mainstream March 14, 1981) 
directs me — with the absurd 
authority ofa priestess address- 
ing a heretical Christian — to the 
‘fundamental tenets’ of Marxism; 
to ‘the law of develoment of natu- 
ral and social reality’; to the ‘gra- 
dual imperceptible quantitative 
changes (which) lead to sudden 
qualitative changes due to the pre- 
sence of the struggle of opposite 
forces’, and so on and so forth, ad 
nauseam. 

‘And all this in the name ofa 
philosophy and practice which 
she chooses to call ‘Marxism’, 
but which is nothing but Maurice 
Cornforth and medieval supersti- 
tion. In this debased form, Marx- 
ism is alchemy not science, and 
no better than voodoo. It achieves 
one important purpose, however. 
Jt enables us to see why Marx 
disowned the term ‘Marxist’ in his 
own lifetime; and for this insight 
we must be grateful to Dr. Gupta. 
In any case, the days of ‘funda- 
mental tenets’, a Mosaic code of 
Marxism engraved on tablets of 
stone, are over, and good rid- 
dance, though the news seems to 
be rather late in reaching India. 

There is in fact a lot of 
theology, some of it doubtless 
subconscious, in Dr. Gupta’s 
discussion paper. ‘Marx’, she says, 
as if she were speaking of Marx 
as God, and she his oracle, ‘has 
given materialism as the basis of 
human life, precisely because he 
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(should it not be the divine ‘He’?) 
wanted to provide real founda- 
tions of human existence’. Such 
nonsense is in the Style of the 
Book of Genesis and the myth of 
Creation, not of the science in 
whose name she claims to be 
speaking. The quickest cure for 
this parrot-like mode of expression. 
is a healthy dose of the empirical 
method, taken three times a day, 
and preferably before writing 
articles or giving lectures. 

Another sentence begins in 
similar vein: ‘Marx, by introduc- 
ing dialectics...’ Marx ‘introduced’ 
dialectics? Introduced dialectics 
into what? Into his thought, or 
into the world? Which? (By the 
way, what happened to Hegel, 
according to these scriptures?). 
Moreover, I am offered this kind 
of thing inthe name of intel- 
lectual rigour, and as a corrective 
to the supposed follies and blind- 
nesses of the ‘empiricist tradition’! 

The trouble, dear Dr. Gupta, 
is that your kind of ‘Marxism’ is 
finished. It is in a cul-de-sac from 
which there is no exit, except in 
retracing your steps out of the 
dead-end to which it has brought 
you, together with a whole wasted 
generation of Indian Marxists. 
In its life-span and in its most 
creative forms, it has redeemed 
and liberated some minds, and in 
its most banal and sterile. forms 
it has wrecked others. 

I also notice that there is some 
dishonesty in accusing me of thé 
‘howler’ of identifying empirical 
method with empiricism, when it 


was precisely this distinction 
which I insisted on at the outset 
of my paper. (The ‘howler’ about 
imperialism I am not able to dis- 
cover). But then intellectual scru- , 
ples are not always’ compatible 
with a’mode of thinking which is 
confined within a notion of 
‘fundamental tenets’, a single 
‘law of development’ and the 
other authoritarian reflexes which 
some people call Marxism. 

I would, therefore, recommend 
to Dr. Gupta a re-reading of my 
‘article, the burial ina time-cap- 
sule of the works of J.V. Stalin, 
first-hand (not second hand) 
knowledge of the works of Des- 
cartes and Feuerbach, and a 
careful study of Locke’s writings 
on the practice of medicine, in 
particular. For, as Dr. Gupta 
may not know, he was a doctor 
whose empiricism did nof include 
a disbelief in material substance. 
Indeed, there is no evidence that, 
when treating his patients, he 
thought that their painful sense- 
organs were mere figments of his, 
or his patients’, imaginations. 

Additional aids to finding a 
way out of the cul-de-sac might 
include Jonathan Ree’s excellent 
work on Descartes (Allen Lane) 
which would correct her false 
account of Cartesianism; while 
Derek Sayer’s Marx’s Method 
(Harvester Press), would provide 
a deeper understanding of 
Marx’s epistemological procedures. 
Hanfi’s The Fiery Brook contains 
the texts in English of some of 
Feuerbach’s essays with which 
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Dr. Gupta may not be fami- 
liar. 

She should then try again to 
refute my article. I would wel- 
come it. For, as it stands, Dr. 
Gupta’s ‘Marxism’ is part of the 
problem to which I was address- 
ing myself, not the solution. 
Moreover, ‘to offer theology — 
rather than independent thought 
and observation — in rebuttal 
of my position is a grossly inferior 


route, SEN anå politi- 


cally, to the simplest of empiri- 
cally verifiable propositions or 
counter-propositions. 

Finally, the ultimate test of 
method, Marxist method above 
all, is in practice. Dr. Gupta 
plainly needs to be reminded of 
it. My intellectual method led 
directly to An Eye to India; but 
many of those she would like to 
call Marxists, with their ‘funda- 


niental tenets’, ‘quantitative’ and 
‘qualitative’ changes, and all the 
rest of it, spent Emergency clutch- 
ing the hem of Indira Gandhi’s 
sari. I am, therefore, happy to 
remain a ‘subjectivistic pluralist’ 
— whatever that may mean, and 
I think it means nothing — if 
the alternative before me is Dr. 
Suman Gupta’s ‘Marxism’. It 


isn’t, but that is another story. 
(March 17.) Q 
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West Bengal 


Education 


Controversy 


PROPOS the ‘Commentary: 
Wages of Intolerence’ (by 
C.N.C.) in Mainstream (February 
21, 1981), the present change in 
syllabus and language policy at 
the primary level is not the brain 
child of the present Left Front 
Government. The paralysing 
effects of the traditional colonial 
system of education, particularly 
at-the primary level have been 
felt for long. After Independence 
the various Education Commis- 
sions and Committees that had 
been set up laid emphasis on 
modernisation and reorientation 
‘of curriculum and syllabus for 
education at primary level. But 
no perceptible change of policy 
in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the different com- 
missions Was not (sic) noticeable 
at the primary stage so long. 
In 1974 the Primary Education 
Syllabus Committee was formed 
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by the then Congress Government 
with a view to making primary 
education modern and objective, 
but the committee could not 
function during the tenure of that 
Government. After assuming 


office in 1977 the present Left 


Front Government took up mass- 
oriented programmes and tasks in 
the sphere of education. The 
Committee was rejuvenated and, 
in order to let it work in a more 
democratic way it was expanded. 
The Committee consisted of dis- 
tinguished educationalists from 
Universities, Primary Teachers 
Training Colleges, officials of the 
Education Directorate and repre- 
sentatives of Primary Teachers 
Associations., The Committee 
duly advertised in dailies, inviting 
public opinions in this regard, and 
received considerable response. 
The Minister for Primary Educa- 
tion himself wrote personally to a 
number of distinguished intellec- 
tuals and educationists inviting 
their opinions, but many of them 
declined to offer any opinions or 
suggestions. 

However, functioning in a 
unique democratic technique, the 
Syllabus Committee recommend- 
ed the writing of a new text book 
and abolition of English at the 
primary levels. The new book 
might be revised every five years. 
The present Government introd- 
uced the new text book while 
retaining Sahaj Path of Tagore 
also as a text book from the 
current academic session (1981). 

It is now universally accepted 
by educationists that children 
should be taught the mother 
tongue only; according to Rabind- 
ranath ‘The mother tongue alone 
can suckle education’, The 
medium of instruction also should 
be the same at the primary level. 


The practice all over the world is 
that the children are taught, and 
begin their education through the 
mother tongue only, except in a 
few countries where children are 
compelled to learn the language 
of alien rulers along with the 
mother tongue. Once the children 
have had hold over their mother 
tongue, they can easily learn the 
„Second language (may it be 
English or any other foreign 
tongue). It is a universally accept- 
ed view that the abolition of 
second language (language except 
the mother tongue) at the lower 
levels will help promote the study 
of the second language. More- 
over, experience of other countries 
show (sic) that, in order to spread 
education among the entire 
population and to raise the 
standard of national education, 
study of the mother tongue only 
and not of any additional language 
should be made binding at the 
primary level of education. Incid- 
entally it may be mentioned here 
that out of 22 States in India only 
four start teaching English at 
Class III, four at Class IV, five at 
Class V, seven at Class VI, and 
only two (Nagaland and Sikkim) 
at Class J. English is a compul- 
sory second language in six out of 
nine Union Territories. 

Regarding management of prim- 
ary schools, it is under this Left 
Front Government that a consis- 
tent and universally accepted 
policy for appointing teachers is 
being followed for the first time. 
There is, therefore, no scope for 
nepotism and partisanship at all 
in this respect. 

The present Government has 
always kept the door open for dis- 
cussions, negotiations, and it is 
always ready to consider reason- 
able suggestions, I shall be glad 
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if you kindly publish this letter in 
your esteemed journal. 


Adhir Chakravarty 

Press Adviser 
Department of Information 
“ Government of West Bengal 


C.N.C. Replies 


. j: is gratifying to have received 

a response to my commentary 
from the Press Adviser of West 
Bengal Government. This is parti- 
cularly welcome in view of the 
fact that no such reaction was 
available from the West Bengal 
Government to the controversy 
that was carried on in the pages 
of this journal four months ago. 
(See “Storm over Tagore Primer” 
in Mainstream, November 1 and 
November 29, 1980). 

The West Bengal Government 
Press Adviser has given a chrono- 
logical account of what he con- 
siders the evolution of the present 
change in syllabus and language 
policy, claiming that it is a 
continuation of the process set in 
motion by the then Congress 
Ministry in 1974 and “is not the 
brain-child of the present Left 
Front Government.” In this con- 
nection, he has emphasised the 
need to impart education through 
the mother tongue of the child. 
Nobody disputes that, and certain- 
ly not those who have been protes- 
ting against the present policy of 
the West Bengal Government. In 
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THE BOOK REVIEW is one of the. 
few journals in India devoted to 
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fact, in my ċommentary \/sointed 
out that the distinguish.d pro- 
testers “themselves demand that 


it (Bengali) should be the medium. 


from the lowest to the highest 
level of education in the State”. 
The point of dispute comes 
over the West Bengal Govern- 
ment decision to abolish the 
teaching of English at the level 
where it is being taught today 
and start it in the higher classes. 
The Press Adviser has made a 
rather sweeping statement that 
“it is universally accepted by 
educationists that children should 
be taught the mother tongue only” 


‘and also that “experience of other 


countries’ shows the need for 
abolishing a second language at 
the primary stage for the sake of 
strengthening the teaching of the 
mother tongue. On both these 
counts, the facts tell a different 
story: many educational experts 
think that a child picks up langu- 
ages quicker than an adult. 
Besides, no case has been made 
out that the teaching of English 
as a second language at the 
primary level has hampered the 
promotion of mother tongue as 
medium of instruction in West 
Bengal. 

The burden of my commentary 
was that the West Bengal Govern- 
ment has not made sufficient 
endeavour to patiently and pains- 
takingly discuss the new educa- 
tion policy with a wide spectrum 
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review of books and the book-world 
exclusively. Its aim is to inculcate 


critical reading habits as well as to 
introduce new publications from the 
world over to the reading public. It 
analyses books with seriousness 

and intellectual integrity. Its 
contributors include foremost 
intellectuals, distinguished in different 
walks of life as well as young and 
THE BOOK REVIEW 
could be useful in helping you to 
choose the right kind of books. 


bright minds. 


of public opinion. Ï emphasised 
“the need for decisions after’ 
extensive dialogue”. The Press 
Adviser’s factual reply has actually 
strengthened this impression of 
mine. Even on the issue of Sakaj 
Path, why should there be any 
hesitation in conceding that its 
withdrawal was countermanded, 
and rightly, by the Chief Minister 
after the public outcry on the 
subject? 

The very spectacle of distingu- 
ished intellectuals of West Bengal 
— most of whom have no politi- 
cal axe to grind — ranged against 
its education policy should bea 
matter of concern and distress for 
any Government claiming to be 
Left-oriented. The provocative ° 
outburst of Minister Partha De 
about “not going back on our an- 
nounced decision” bears the 
stamp of infantilism and certainly 
not conducive to strengthening the 
standing of the Left Front Gov- 
ernment among the intelligentsia 
who constitute no insignificant 
force in the moulding of public 
opinion in the country, particular- 
ly in West Bengal. 

There is still time for an 
initiative for such candid discus- 
sion by West Bengal Government 
with its critics. We would like to 
believe that the response of the 
West Bengal Government’s Press 
Adviser to my commentary is the 
first step towards such a dialogue. 

C.N.C. 
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Reservation: 
Politics 
and 

| Perspective 


BANKIM BIHARI BHAGAT 


PR 


pecat years have seen in various states of India 

tiots on the issue of reservation. They have been 
sparked off following certain immediate develop- 
ments. But their roots can be traced to deep social, 
économic and political factors. They have thrown 
„certain issues to the fore and a long heated contro- 
versy is going on in favour as well as against reserva- 
‘tion. The controversy has not confined itself toa 

- genuine enquiry into the problem, and extraneous 
motives have played a large part in it. 

This study of the reservation policy is not an ori- 
ginal or first one. Numerous scholars and politicians 
have gone in detail into this problem. My purpose 
is merely to bring these studies together in order to 
highlight certain dimensions of the problem in the 
context of growing agitations around the issue. Yet 
before the discussion of these dimensions, it is neces- 

' gary to briefly capitulate the essencé of the problem. 

The social groups which mainly come within the 
purview of reservation system belong to the Scheduled 
Castes (SC), Scheduled Tribes (ST) and also what is 
called ‘Other Backward Classes’ (OBC). The criterion 


by which some social groups are put into the above 


categories is their position in the social structure de- 
fined in terms of caste and tribal linkages. Thus, 
those groups which are designated as SC have their 
historic connection with “Untouchability’. ST are 
outside the Hindu Caste structure and are distinguish- 
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ed by their tribal culture and physical isolation and 
many of them are residents of specially protected 
Scheduled Areas. According tothe 1971 Census, 
SC constituted 14.6 per.cent (nearly 80 million) and 
ST 6.9 per cent (moré than 38 million) of the Indian 
population. The Other Backward Classes (a mis- 
nomer) is a heterogeneous category belonging to both 
the Hindu andthe non-Hindu communities but for 
the most part come from castes low in the iraditional 
caste hierarchy though not so low as SC.” Their cate- 
gorisation varies from State to State. 

The Indian bourgeoisie under whose leadership the 
battle for independence was fought also preached the 
bourgeois value of equality and to show its super- 
fluous concern for the low-caste Hindus as well as 
the tribes it included certain preferential treatments 
for them in the Constitution of independent India. 
Tt may be noted in passing that it was Dr. Ambedkar 
who, under his ideological limitations, fought his 
lifelong battle against Caste oppression and who was 
instrumental in getting these positive discriminations 
enshrined in the Constitution. For this he must be 
credited. { 

Ta negative terms, the Constitution and subsequent 
legislations have made the practice of untouchability 
in its various forms a criminal and cognizable offense. 
On the positive side, they have provided reservations 
for the affected groups in the Central and State 
Legislatures, public jobs, academic and other public 
institutions, scholarships and so on. The same device 
is also employed in the distribution of land allot- 
ments, housing and other scarce resources.’ 

While these provisions took into account the mane 
made social and economic backwardness of the affec- 
ted sections for their upliftment, they were from the 
very beginning, imbued with hard limitations. 

Similar to other parts of the world, the pre-historic 
tribal society of India was marked by isolation and 
primitive mode of production, that is, low productive 
forces. It was a simple society with no division of 
caste, class or labour. The break-up of this “primi- 
tive communist society’, however, led to the emer- 
gence of classes in ancient India. Unlike Europe 
where the pre-historic tribal society was replaced by 
slave society with the relationship of master and slave, 
the Indian society witnessed its replacement by the 
Varna or/and caste system. The Varna system as the 
ideological codification of the social structure in India 
from presumably ten to five centuries B.C. served as 
a rationalisation of the relations of production at that 
time. “The division of society into three varnas — 
the Kshatriya, the Brahmana, and the Vysia — and 
the rest consisting of Sudras, was the first division of 
society into classes in India”.4 

The special characteristic of the Varna system was 
that it contained innumerable and proliferated jasis 
or castes which provided its major strength of resis- 
tance against changes in the social structure without 
preventing the development of the technique and 
mode of production. The flexibility of the caste 
system to divide itself into various sub-castes accord- 
ing to the character of economic activities and its 
initial permission of social mobility “made it pos- 
sible for it to adjust itself to the two revolutions 
which in Europe created slavery out of the ashes of 
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primitive communism and feudalism out of the ashes 
of slavery.’’6 

Throughout these developments the means of pro- 
duction and social, economic and political powers 
were monopolised by the few upper castes/classes. 
The caste system turned out to bea cover over the 
actual class differentiation of the society. The lab- 
ouring classes remained at the bottom. While the 
sudras constituted the large group of manual labour, 
these masses of the “‘indigenous pre-Aryan popula- 
tion, particularly dark in complexion, who refused to 
be absorbed in the lowest rung of the Aryan order, 
or were refused absorption, after the Aryans had con- 
solidated their four-fold Varna divisions, gradually 
came to be regarded as ‘untouchables’, the outcastes 
or the fifth Farna.” 

It was this caste-based/class-based Indian Society 
together with the “village economy” that was attack- 
ed by the European colonial powers particularly 
British colonialism. Asa result of this attack the 
production relations (division of labour) and the 
hierarchial socia! structure (the caste structure) would 
have been disintegrated but for the reason that soon, 
particularly after 1857, the British capital had enter- 
ed the imperialist phase and “had shed whatever 
vestiges it had of progressive bourgeois liberalism in 
the earlier period. Thenceforward their~ avowed 
policy was to preserve the feudal interests as far as 
possible making them subservient to the interests of 
British capital. This also meant a policy of néutral- 
ity and non-intervention in the religious and social 
relationships. The idea was to create and preserve 
a strong social bulwark for its continued rule and 
aggrandisement.’’8 

Despite this compromise with feudal interests, 
certain ingredients of capitalist society, that is, in- 
dustry, trade and modern education could not be 
stopped from growing. Asa result, certain changes 
took place in the basic class-structure of Indian 
society. An indigenous capitalist class developed 
and an educated section sprang up in course of time 
from all the strata of the Indian people, including a 
few from middle and lower castes. A number of 
social reformers began attacking various aspects of 
the caste-system. The Indian National Congress, 
representing the interests of the Indian bourgeoisie 
and leading the nationalist movement paid lip-service 
to the poor and the oppressed. Certain section of the 
Congress for instance, Gandhi, Nehru, and others, 
might have a genuine concern in their hearts for the 
poor and oppressed, but the party asa whole com- 
promised with the feudal interests, Consequently, 
even at the level of super-structure, it did not sharply 
attack the caste system under which the feudal mode 
of production functioned. 

This alliance of the bourgeoisie and landlords took 
over the state power from the British in 1947. Given 
the alliance of these two sections of the new ruling 
classes, no fundamental changes in the rural socio- 
economic structure were expected. However, in order 
to advance capitalism in the country, among other 
things, “it was necessary to curb the feudal interests 
which was accomplished by abolishing the princely 
states, the big zamindars, and a section of inter- 
mediary (absentee) landlords. The anti-feudal policies 
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Were cr meant to destroy feudal interests (for the 
fear of unleashing radical agrarian forces), but were 
meant to enfeeble them, and so help the advance of 
capitalism in industry and agriculture.” Asa result, 
the caste system, since it has been an integra! part of 
the socio-economic structure of the rural India, could 
not be broken. Here it should be noted that as a part 
of the superstructure and due to the politics of the 
tuling classes to preserve the pre-capitalist forms of 
social consciousness in order to mystify the class- 
consciousness of the workers and other sections of 
the urban people, the presence of caste consciousness 
may be discerned in the urban,areas too. 

The growth of capitalism in” industry and agricul- 
ture as well as the modern education have to some 
extent been able to loosen the caste-tie among the 
people. It is here that the provision of reservation ’ 
has led to a considerable increase in the number of 
the people from lower castes to acquire education 
(even higher education) and places in various public 
services, including legislatures. This has helped im- 
prove the conditions of a section of these groups eco- 
nomically, socially, and politically. The same has also 
led to the isolation of this new elite from their own 
community in order to further their own interests. 
They have even mobilised their oppressed brothers 
for the purpose of striking bargains with the ruling 
elite in their sectarian interests. 

Table 1 on occupational levels by caste shows the 
majority of positions of various castes in the socio- 
economic life. Only three per cent of the most down- 


` trodden caste, that is, Harijans, occupied the upper- 


most occupations, the figure rising with the higher 
castes. The reverse situation is found in terms of the 
agricultural and other unskilled labour and other 
hereditary sub-caste professions. 

The Table also shows the differentiation of the 
various castes across classes. This brings us to another 
important point. Should the people unite along caste 
lines or class lines? Since differentiation has taken 
place in various castes, since the majority of the 
people in different castes are being exploited by a 
cross-caste of the landlords, big businessmen and the 
upper strata of the bureaucracy, it is imperative for _ 
the affected people to unite themselves irrespective 
of caste to fight against the common foes. 

The question then arises, why should there be reser- 
vation on the basis of caste. The answer cannot be 
given in a simple way since various types of propa- 
gandas have been launched by the motivated sections 
to confuse the whole issue and pit one section of the 
toiling people against another. 

Historically speaking, reservation as a policy was 
adopted by the British to infuse into the minds of the 
concerned groups in colonial India an identity, 
separate and distinct from other groups for the most 
part trying to depict it as contradictory. This strategy 
formed an integral aspect of the British policy of 
‘divide and rule’. This false consciousness and the . 
social and economic - oppression for centuries by the > 
Hindus of upper castes/classes as also doubts and’ 
misgivings about the claims of the Indian National 
Congress to represent the interests of the nation as a 
whole, made the lower-castes, minorities etc. raise the 
question: “What will happen to us when the British 
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TABLE 1 
Occupational Levels By Caste (Per cent) 


i . 








Caste , 
Occupational Levels Harijans Low Castes Lower- Middle Other Rajputs Brahmins 
Middle High 
Castes 

Agricultural and other unskilled 
Labourers 42 23 10 9 2 7 2 
Farm Tenants, semi-skilled workers, 
washerman, barbers, shoemakers, 
potters, construction workers, etc, 14 10 15 6 7 5 8 
Small independent occupations — small 
farm owners, small retailers etc. 33 43 43 49 25 42 34 
Skilled occupations — policeman, drivers, ; 
mechanics, low status white collars etc. 8 9 15 19 9 20 17 
Big land-holders, top level Dios onal 
and managerial occupations, big 
Poemen i 3 15 17 17 57 16 39 
TOTAL 100 100 100 1c0 100 100 100 

Source: Anil Batt, “‘Caste, Class and Politcs”, Delhi 1975, p. 40 cited in G.K. Lieten, “Caste in Class Politics’, EPW, 


Annual Number, 1979, p. 317. 


are thrown out and a democratic political system is 
set up?’0 This also partly explains the fact that 
various caste organisations at times sided with British 
imperialism as against the national movement. 

It was this sense of insecurity and the false con- 
sciousness that made the non-caste Hindus, backward 
communities and other minorities demand for 
separate electorates, reservations in public services 
and academic institutions during and after indepen- 
dence. Under these pressures and for various Political 
reasons, the ruling classes conceded some of these 
demands in the new Constitution and subsequently 
enacted various legislations to that effect. 

Unlike the rhetoric of the ruling classes, having 
actually bothered little to bring about structural chan- 
ges like land reforms, so that the reservation can be 
more effective and in the long run can bé done away 
with, the Left forces support the reservation Policy 
on a clear understanding and knowing fully well its 
implications and limitations. 

Caste division in the village community has been in 
fact a class division. The social oppression imbued in 
the caste-structure was merely a weapon to keep the 
labouring class under subservience. As a form of pre- 
capitalist relations of production, it could have. b 
broken up by capitalism. But because of the dex| 
ment of capitalism in India under circumstances d. 
ent from that in Europe, it could not and did not fulfil 

` the task. Therefore, the task must be shouldered by 
the forces committed-tó the radical structural changes 
in socio-economic spheres. 

The latter considers quite correctly that since SC 
and ST are victims of two-pronged oppression — 
social and economic — unlike their brethren in the 
upper castes, who are victims mainly of economic 
exploitation, the former’ must be provided with certain 
exclusive privileges to uplift themselves from the 
exploitation they have suffered through centuries and 
who otherwise cannot compete with even the upper 
caste poor — not to talk of the upper caste well-to- 
do — who have the benefit of having social status and 
thus outscoring the lower caste poor. To cite a simple 
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example, asit happens, in most cases the people 
manning the recruiting boards consist of members 
from upper castes and they generally favour their own 
castes or other higher castes. Thus, from this point 
of view, the whole problem arises due to the hold of 
feudal culture and values in our social life. i 
From another point of view, the problem is a result 
the capitalist and feudal set-up of the economic 
fife in which the means of production are monopolised 
by a few and the large masses fight among themselves 
for’ a livelihood. Given this monopoly and the 
resultant scarcity of resources the lower caste People 
are denied relatively equal share in them compared 
to the caste Hindus. 

As the Tables 2, 3 and 4 show, 


despite 15 per cent 
reservations for SC and 74 


per cent reservation for ST 
the higher jobs do not go to them in the proportion 
of the reserved seats, while the lowest grade jobs are 
largely manned by them. It is factually wrong there- 
fore to say that because of various concessions and 
facilities given to them, SC and ST have become a 
“privileged” class. 




















TABLE 2 
95 Public Sector Industries in 1973 
Employees Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sweepers 
Grade Grade Grade Grade 
Scheduled 
Castes 0.95 2.57 9.15 24.8 80.78 
Scheduled 
Tribes 0.23 0.28 2.88 8.25 4.50 
be ne E N 
TABLE 3 
Position In Nationalised Banks In 1976 
Employees Reserve State Bank Nationalised 
Bank Banks 
ama U U U UO O O 
Scheduled Castes — 
i. Officers 1.12 0.57 1.0! 
ii. Clerks 9.39 4,47 5.92 
Scheduled Tribes — 
i, Officers 0.04 0.10 0.15 
ii. Clerks 1.79 0.51 0.81 
a E a E 
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TABLE 4 


Percentage of Scheduled Caste employment in 
Public Services in 1976 








Service Percentage 
IAS 8.56 
IFS 6.57 
IPs 8.16 
IES 4.66 
Income Tax 5.97 
6.55 


Defence Accounts 





Source: S.G. Sardesai, Class Struggle and Caste Conflict in 
Rural Areas, New Delbi, 1979, p. 47. 


TABLE 5 


Percentage Distribution of Literates among Total 
Population of SC/ST 








Scheduled Scheduled 
Castes Tribes 
1961 © 7 4097 8.53% 
1971 14.67 11.30 





*Excludes population of North-East Frontier Agency, 
Source: Census of India, 1961, 1971. 


The higher caste students and their guardians pro- 
test against reservation for SC, ST and OBC in 
medical, technical ‘and to her institutions of learning. 
The resentment is based on the argument that a 
number of upper castes students who score far higher 
marks than the lower castes, do not get admission 
while the latter with lesser marks get admission. “The 
resentment is thoroughly justified in this sense that 
it throws arevealing light on the rottenness of our 
educational system which does not provide accommo- 
dation in higher institutions even for such brilliant 
students.’”4 

The argument that mediocre lower castes students 
get preference over other bright students is no more 
true. Recently, the number of lower caste students 
seeking admission to higher education has increased 
considerably with the result that there is keen com- 
petition among them for the reserved seats which are 
far fewer than the aspirants. ‘Recent experience in 
Marathwada shows that the lowest percentage of 
marks secured by Scheduled Caste students who 
manage to secure admission to higher institutions is 
generally above sixty-five, often over seventy!”!3 Since 
even those SC, ST, OBC students who otherwise 
only on the basis of merit could have secured admis- 
sion to such institutions are put against the reserved 
seats thus virtually reducing the number of reserved 
seats tobe filled by those securing relatively less 
marks, The notable fact in this context is, as 
Table 5 shows, that the number of literates among 
SC and ST is quite low, out of which fewer have had 
higher education. Thus, the uproar made about SC 
and ST students encroaching upon the opportunities 
of the other students has factually little substance. 
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The argument put forward by some people that 
reservation leads to inefficiency and the lowering of 
standard of different professions is also a misleading 
one. For, if admission is ‘granted to a few people with 
grace-marks or reservations to certain institutions, the 
standard or the criteria of judging them qualified for 
the degrees are the same as those used for students 
belonging to upper castes. On the contrary, there 
have been cases where the lower castes students have 
secured extremely good marks in written examin- 
ations but have -been penalised for caste reasons in 
the interviews or in practical examinations. This fur- 
ther highlights the necessity of strict implementation 
of reservation in the present circumstances, 

Moreover, since the lower caste people, despite 
reservations, have not been able to find places in the 
higher levels of jobs in any substantial number, the 
charge about their inefficiency should be directed 
against the higher bureaucrats who also happen in 
most cases to be the caste Hindus. ïn medical pro- 
fession, one has heard of surgeons leaving surgical 
instruments inside the abdomen or of doctors making 
such atrocious mistakes like operating upon the good 
eye rather than the diseased one, Jt will be worth 
while investigating whether these belonged to the 
lower castes. Besides, does not admission to the 
medical and technical institutions through the pay- 
ment of huge capitation fees by the rich and thus.the 
purchase of degrees, harm efficiency and tell upon 
public health? Should the age-old oppressed SC and 
ST be debarred from these institutions simply bec- 
ause they are not born rich and are maligned by the 
bigoted as being inherently inferior because of their 
birth in certain castes? 

Another controversy about the reservation is the 
inclusion of “Other Backward Classes” init. “The 
bulk of this community too suffers from, in addition 
to poverty, the caste oppression. ` However, a subs- 
tantial number of well-to-do elements have risen 
from its ranks who are landlords, businessmen, top 
government officials etc. It is, therefore, advisable 
as the Administrative Reforms Committee of Kerala 
recommended in the late ‘fifties that in the case of 
other ‘backward’ communities the benefit of reserv- ` 
ation should be linked with a particular limit of 
family income.14 

This récommendation of the Committee generated . 
a heated controversy in Kerala. The leaders of the 
backward communities wanted reservation for the 
community simply on caste basis with no economic 
limit; the ‘forward’ caste people wanted it simply on 
economic basis. The political parties in the state 
too took up extreme positions. More than two 
decades have passed since then and two more com- 
missions were set up in the meantime to go into the 
issue again. Fresh troubles again broke out when 
follow-up actions were initiated to implement their 
recommendations.5 Bihar and Uttar Pradesh also 
witnessed caste riots breaking out when reservation 
for backward communities was announced more 
than two years ago. 

How politics has entered into the reservation policy 
is most clearly exemplified from the action of the 
AIADMK Government in Tamil Nadu which on the 
eve of its dismissal in February 1980 hastily passed 
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two orders: one raising the reservation for backward 
classes from 31 to 50 per cent, and the other doing 
away with the economic criterion for eligibility — an 
annual income limit of Rs 9,000. Together with 18 


per cent reservation for SC and ST, the total reser- . 


vation rose to 68 per cent in the State — which was 
in utter violation of the earlier ruling of the Supreme 
Court that it should not exceed 50 per cent. The 
action of the ADMK Government was motivated by 
electoral considerations since more than two-thirds of 
the voters belonged to other than ‘forward’ castes. 
Though this political game helped the party in get- 
ting reelected, it created animosity among the upper, 
caste people. Today the ‘forward’ castes have formed 
their association to fight against this unjustified reser- 
vation increase anda cleavage has appeared among 
the people of the State. 

While the reservation policy should be supported 
by all the progressive forces in the present circum- 
stances, it is incumbent upon them, particularly the 
Left forces, to look into its implications and 1o tell 
these to the masses of SC, ST and OBC as well as to 
those of the upper castes. The former have to be told 
that reservation on the basis of caste in order to pro- 
tect the interests and rights of the minorities and 
weaker sections is undemocratic. It creates divisions 
among the toiling people along caste lines which 
gives birth to separatism and hinders their broad 
unity along class lines to fight for radical democratic 
socio-economic restructuring. 

Secondly, the reservations based on caste engender 


` in the minds of the people so protected, tendencies to 


rely on the powers that be instead of uniting with 
their natural allies from other castes for attaining 


‘their goal of ending the socially and economically 


exploiting system. They have to be told that in the 
game of power politics, politicians offer the bait of 
reservations not to better their lot but to enlist their 
support in elections and to politically mobilise them 
for ulterior purposes. Thirdly, such concessions mainly 
help the elite of the oppressed castes and hardly reach 
the downtrodden among them.!” 

Lastly, but most importantly, they have to be ex- 
plained that “while we defend reservations for them 
under the existing circumstances and will continue to 
do so as long as they are necessary, the real solution 
of the problem lies in such concessions being based 
on the income of the recipient and not his caste. 
Protection through various facilities has to be given 
to those who are economically weak so that they are 
strengthened in their all-round struggle against those 
who are economically and politically powerful and 
who discriminate against them in every sphere of 
life.’”28 

The upper caste masses have specifically to be told 
that since their brethren in the lower castes are also 
victims of social discrimination, the latter should be 
provided with certain exclusive facilities to gain 


‘certain opportunities to socially uplift themselves; 


they should support just reservations while keeping 
the class perspective in their minds. 

The poor among both the sections should be told to 
see in it another political game of the ruling classes 
and their political representatives. Instead or provid- 
ing education and employment to all, which would 
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ake the policy of reservation redundant, they are 
patting one section against another. The upper 
castes are being told that the cause of their unemp- 
loyment and lack of educational opportunities is not 
the economic and social policies pursued by them for 
the last thirty-three years since Independence but the 
reservation system. This is merely a tactful strategy 
of the ruling classes and parties to mystify the class- 
consciousness and channelise the discontent of the 
masses into wrong directions in order to prevent their 
unity and its consolidation. 

To conclude, the reservation policy as such is full 
of dangers for the democratic movement. However, 
in specific conditions of India it has to be sup- 
ported as a temporary- measure to bring about 
limited social mobility among the socially and econo- 
mically exploited sections. The masses of all the 
castes have at the same time to be educated in 
respect of the limitations and complexities involved in 
such discriminations. This can be achieved only with 
their greater participation in radical socio-economic 
and political movements of the country. 
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Reagan in El Salvador 


Can it be that there’s method in the madness of tying 
President Reagan’s prestige to that of a juntaina 
coffee-bean republic? 

In a flash, the E! Salvador junta’s struggle against 
4,000 guerrillas has been made front-page news, The 
Kremlin is told that fateful negotiations over nuclear 
arms depend on that junta's success. Diplomats tour the 
world warning that whoever does not side with the 
United States in this effort invites retribution. Cuba has 
been threatened with blockade, and Mexico has been 
thus provoked into a show of sympathy for Cuba, All 
this for El Salvador? | 

There can be only one rational explanation. Mr į 
Reagan foresees a quick victory over the guerrillas and 
wants to advertise U.S. muscle by making an exhibition 
baseball game look like a World Series triumph. 

—The New York Times 
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` Anti-reservation Agitation (from p 5) 


Hence the entire burden of adjustment is thrown on 
the income, employment, power and status avenues 
available to the middle strata. Not only that. The pri- 
vate corporate and non-corporate business have not 
been called upon to follow a policy of discriminating 
preferential treatment in matters of jobs, training, 
contracts etc. In the peculiar scheme of division of 
spheres between the public and private sectors, the 
entire responsibility of such social correctives has been 
fixed on the state sector. Since the share of the state 
sector in total employment is limited, the benefits 
flowing to the deprived sections cannot be significant. 
Hence the overall impact of the policy is minimal 
in so far as any actual, palpable benefits to the poten- 
tial beneficiaries are concerned. 

But the failures of the system — some inherent 
and some through failures of cognition and policy 
design — are being vested upon the theoretically in- 
tended beneficiaries by sections who find a scapegoat 
in them to the merriment of the real powers. The 
injury becomes worse owing to the unrestricted access 
given to those among the Scheduled Castes and Tri- 
bes who, after availing of the reservation benefits for 
the first generation, are nearly on par with the other 
sections. Theshare of the top benefited sections 
among the depressed castes also causes the maximum 
antagonism among the caste Hindus. These elites 


prevent the percolation of these benefits to the really . 


deserving ones. 

It is hardly realised that doing away with reserva- 
tions would hardly make a difference to the condi- 
tions of the middle strata. First, there is potentially 
very little benefit to the majority of the reservation- 
ists. Second, the real source of benefits and relief 
(only marginally related*to ‘development’) is an ex- 
pansion in income-earning opportunities commen- 
surate with the backlog and growth of unemployment. 
Experience shows that the mixed economy system is 
just not capable of bringing about such an adequate 
level of employment expansion. Even if all the new 
jobs in the organised scctor — both public and pri- 
vate — were reserved exclusively for all those from 
the better-off castes who have already found an entry 
into this sector (that is, if a guild system was intro- 
duced restricting entry to outsiders), this sector 
would not be able to provide jobs to its new entrants 
to the labour market. This proposition is based on the 


experienced rate of growth of employment in this ' 


sector so far. 

Hence the anti-reservation agitation is a totally 
misdirected movement even in terms of the narrow, 
sectional interests of urban intermediate strata. It is 
not a struggle against an enemy but against a co- 
victim. 

Tt is a measure of the success of the dominant and 
ruling classes that the system of correcting social 
imbalances which they have devised in the form of 
reservations (which excludes them from the costs of 
such historical correctives) has given rise to counter- 
mobilisation which is not directed at their power and 
privileges. One has not heard of a policy of reserving 
a certain proportion of industrial and import licences, 
contracts, corporate sector directorships, assistance to 
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small industries, dealership of readysellers, etc. for 
the depressed sections. The whole emphasis has been 
to share out from the domain of the middle strata. 


A large number of such agitations, on various . 


issues, in various forms and in many places, either 
simultaneously or one after, another, make the 
expected multi-stage balancing go off keel. This has 
consequences the ruling and dominant classes would 
not like to bargain for. 

In sum, the present crisis represents, at a more 


-basic level — apart from the short-run politiking 


game of some conspiratorial backward-looking politi- 
cal formations trying to hunt with ‘the hound and run 


with the hare — a confluence ofa triple failure. At ~ 


the level of the depressed and underprivileged, it is a 
failure of socio-political mobilisation to preserve, 
protect and expand their limited gains. At the level 
of the intermediate strata, it is-a failure to identify 
the real powers and processes as a result of which 
avicious and misdirected counter-mobilisation has 
been mounted. And last but not the least, at the level 
of the ruling and dominant classes, it is a failure of 
their model of multiple balancing under their overall 
hegemony. This failure is further compounded on 
account of an ostrich-like cognitive failure in refusing 
to gauge the size, character and consequences of what 
is happening in Assam and Gujarat and the vast land 
mass in between. O 





Bhagat ‘Singh (from p 7) 


Producers or labourers inspite of being the most neces- 
sary element of society, are robbed by their exploi- 
ters of the fruits of their labour and deprived of 
their elementary right. On the one hand the peasants 
who grow corn for all starve with their families. The 
weaver who supplies the world markets with textile 
fabrics cannot find enough to cover his own and his 
children’s bodies. Masons, smiths and carpenters, 
who rear magnificent palaces, live and perish in 
slums;.on the other hand capitalists, exploiters, para- 
sites of society, squander millions on their whims. 
These terrible inequalities and forced disparity of 
chances are heading towards chaos. This state of 


affairs cannot last and it is obvious that the present ' 


order of society is merry-making on the brink ofa 
volcano, and the innocent children of exploiters no 
less than millions of the exploited are walking on the 
edge of a dangerous precipice. The whole edifice of 
this civilisation, if not saved in time, shall crumble. 
Radical change is, therefore, necessary and it is the 
duty of those who realise’ this to reorganise society 
ona socialistic basis. Unless this is done and the 
exploitation of man by man and of nation by nation 
which goes masquerading as imperialism, is brought 
to an end the suffering and carnage with which 
humanity is threatened today cannot be prevented, 
and all talk of ending wars, and ushering in an era 
of universal peace is undisguised hypocrisy.” 

Let us hope that while celebrating the golden jubi- 
lee of the martyrdom of Bhagat Singh and dwelling 
on his, deeds of heroism we shall also recall to our 
minds his vision of a new India free not only from 
foreign rule but also from all kinds of exploitation. 
(Courtesy: Spotlight, AIR.) 
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Great News for 
Garment Vianufacturers} 


A fuii range of high-speed, high-precision industrial 
| sewing and stitching machines from GDR. are now available 
| (against Rupes Payment and/or under Open General Licence.) | 














Doutre Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines, muftineedip 
shain-stitch Machines, overlock and Safety-Stitok 
Sewing Machines, Clotnes Fashioning Machines, 
Pressing Machines, Garment Presses 

—A variety of sophisticated modern 

fez clothing and leather industry manufactured by 
world famous companies like ALTIN, CLAES eng 
others are now mode evailable te Gesmoas 
bGustry im india 
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N Aa Double Look-Stiteh Seeing Mechme, aise IIR | 

4 the product of over 100 years of exporisnse ezg N 
research of ALTIN fectosy la the monufsctuss H 
mS oad development of germent @msking mochinss. 
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What Agitates Indira ? 


peices in power do not like agita- 
tions — except in States where their 
party is not in control of Government. 
When in the wilderness politicians like 
nothing better than agitations even if only 
to keep themselves afloat. Indira Gandhi, 
now wielding almost absolute power with 
the help of her jelly-fish party, is no excep- 
tion to this unwritten rule of the political 
game. Her record — and her party’s — 
while in office and while out of it, is there 
for all to see. 

No wonder then that she is repeatedly 
appealing to the people to give up “the 
path of agitation” as a means to secure 
their rights. The Prime Minister has again 
issued the clarion call from Bhubaneswar, 
at a function last Sunday. It is all in the 
name of the “poorer sections”, who, she 
says, suffer as a result. Now that she is 
ruling the country there is urgent need for 


> unity, discipline and hard labour for build- 


ing a strong India. That was not the 
language she spoke when out of office not 
so long ago. But then that is politics. 
What are the agitations she is talking 
about? If she is talking about the anti- 
reservation agitation in Gujarat and else- 
where, the simple answer is that all the 
Opposition parties are with her and it 


should not have been difficult to bring 
about an amicable settlement, isolating the 
hard-liners with the help of those who do 
not favour agitations aimed against long- 
exploited sections. If it is Assam, her own 
party made no small contribution to the 
worsening of the situation at the beginning 
of her present tenure early last year. They 
are totally different types of agitations, 
but in both cases the carrot-and-stick 
approach of the Government did not work. 

There are other kinds of agitations, too. 
The farmers’ agitation, for example. How 
have the Central and State Governments 
dealt with it? From an extreme posture of 
feigned toughness to concessicns meant 
to help the rural rich mainly, there has 
been astounding oscillation. The poor 
kisans and agricultural workers may hold 
rallies, but it is not these “poorer sections” 
that the Establishment seeks to help secure 
minimum justice. Would the Prime Minis- 
ter place the stray, and sadly inadequate, 
agitations against increase in the prices of 
the most essential commodities and for the 
establishment of a dependable public dis- 
tribution system, on the same footing as 
communal or casteist outbursts which 
everyone is agreed must end? Where is the. 
line of demarcation drawn? In another 
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Dange: What Next? 
Strategies in Indian Development o 
Kisan Agitations and Rural Poverty 
.OTRakazhi: “Indianness” & Literature o 
aP- diripad on.Indira and Marxism 


o Alternative 


speech the same day Indira Gandhi claimed 
that her Government was doing its best to 
improve the socio-economic conditions of 
the poorer sections. That remark would 
require a lot of proving. 

It is to be noted that the party in power 
at the Centre did not conduct itself in 
accordance with accepted democratic norms 
in the case of West Bengal where the Con- 
gress-I organised a march to the State 
Assembly against the Left Front Govern- 
ment, causing needless violence. Without 
lauding the performance of the Jyoti Basu 
Government, it may be said that the Con- 
gress-I President, who is also the country’s 
Prime Minister, should have ensured esche- 
wal of “the path of agitation’? by her 
followers who dare not act without her 
approval. The fear that there is a caicula- 
ted move to destabilise and pull down not 
only the Left Front Government in West 
Bengal but also the Left-led Government 
in Kerala, cannot be considered to be with- 
out basis. 

Apait'from all this, in today’s conditions, 
with the Union Government and several 
State Governments subservient to the big 
industrialists and big landlords, and with 
the economic burdens on the poor majo- 
rity constantly increasing, what js the alter- 
native to agitation by those who want to 
secure even the minimum rights guarante- 
ed to them by the Constitution? It is the 
good fortune of our rulers, whose class 
base and bias are not too difficult to make 
out, that the poor, especially the rural poor, 
are unorganised in the most backward areas 
of the country. It is thus easy for the vested 
interests and their agents in the Ministries, 
in the bureaucracy and in the police force 
to mount a campaign against those who 
are ready to make the ultimate sacrifice in 
the cause of social justice and economic 
equality. The killing off of so-called 
Naxalites in different areas, and the bu- 
tchery without compunction of Harijans 
and tribals who try to secure their rights 
— or a fraction of those rights at any rate 
—are eloquent examples of the attitude of 
the powers-that-be, Repeated talk about 
eradicating poverty or about the “poverty 


line” can fool no one who understands 


India’s basic problems. 
The simple truth is that neither the 
Indira Congress nor some of those resort- 
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‘mounting. 


ing to agitations of a kind that will help 
rural or urban vested interests can be said- 
to have any stake in the removal of poverty 
or in levelling down ugly accumulations of 


_ wealth. Just the reverse is true, as is 


borne out by the notorious bearer bonds 
scheme, the frequent concessions to big 
industry despite constant wailing about its 
non-performance while draining off public 
funds, the continuing refusal to tax the 
rural rich, the failure to ensure that the 
minimum needs of landless labourers and 
other impoverished sections are met. The 
creation of jobs is a slogan we have been 
hearing for years, even as the number of 
unemployed and under-employed keeps 
Organised labour, including 
white collar workers, is better off not 
because anyone has been charitable but 
because they have over the years agitated 
for their rights. Even if all such agitations 
may not be justified on every count, the 
point is that only organised struggle has 
paid off, and those who are unable to 
organise themselves and fight for their 
rights either remain where they were or 
sink further into the quagmire of poverty, 
exploitation and all-round misery. 

Of course the political parties that by 
definition stand for the rights of the work- 
ing people cannot escape responsibility for- 
this situation. The Left parties seem to. 
have woken up to this truth, but there ‘is 
as yet little evidence of honest, united 
effort to organise the rural poor, as well 
as the numerically smaller urban poor. It 
may suit the Congress-I and some others 
to hold forth constantly against “the path 
of agitation” even in respect of what are 
acknowledged to be “rights” that have 
long been denied: these parties have their . 
own internal problems to tackle, and no 
doubt feel the need to divert attention. 
But those parties that are committed to 
bringing about a radical change in the 
whole socio-economic structure cannot 
afford to respond sympathetically to coun- 
terfeit appeals against all agitations. 

There are agitations and agitations, and 
the Left must provide the lead in drawing 
the line. of demarcation, without being led 
astray by the opportunist ways of electoral 
politics. fs i 
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Dange: 
What Next ? 


T= leadership of the Commun- 
ist Party of India has certainly 
taken along time to come toa 
decision about S.A. Dange, foun- 
der-member and former party 
chairman, whose statements and 
activities over a period of several 
` months have been such as to 
` create confusion in the ranks and 
divide them. It is no secret that 
Dange has throughout been op- 
posed to the idea of unity with 
the CPI (M) and that he has be- 
haved as if he is the sole and un- 
challengeable exponent of Marx- 
ism Leninism in this country. 
The central executive of the 
CPI ‘has now recommended, un- 
animously, Dange’s expulsion 
from the party ‘for his persistent 
defiance and violation of all party 
discipline and for his splitting and 
other anti-party activities.” 
Dange’s support to Indira Gandhi 
and her party and his antipathy 
to the CPI(M) have been open 
and consistent. From his mes- 
sages to Bahuguna and to Indira 
Gandhi herself a year or so ago, 
to his presence at and pattici- 
pation in the deliberations at 
Meerut of the new party floated 
- by‘his daughter Roza Deshpande, 
he has been systematically chal- 
lenging the leadership to take 
. action against him. The delay 
‘and dithering on the part of the 
party leadership no doubt stren- 
gthened his belief in his own in- 
vincibility. Even when he resi- 
gned as party chairman following 
widespread resentment at his 
defiance of the pa line, the 
leadership could ‘not muster the 
courage to take the fegical folloy- 


up action. 3 
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retary Rajeswara Rao’s letter 
asking for an explanation of his 
activities was far from dignified; 
it was a personal attack on Rao, 
coupled with an attempt to equate 
him with the CPI (M)’s Promode 
Dasgupta, who in a sense is 
Dange’s counterpart in the Mar- 
xist Party but with greater pull. 
This must have made it clear to 
the CPI leadership that there was, 
no alternative to drastic action. 
Dangeism is Indiraism in Com- 
munist clothing, and the central 
executive’s recommendation clear- 
ly does not mean the end of the 
sordid story. Dange himself has 
taken care to remind Rao that he 
remains a member of the National 
Council—which must be taken to 
mean that he is counting on fire- 
works in the Council which is 
scheduled to meet on April 12. 

It is indeed sad that a leader 
with a reputation for shrewdness 
and subtlety should be reacting to 
what he himself deliberately invi- 
ted, with childish tantrums. To 
say now that if he is the stumbling 
block he is prepared to resign “‘to 
smoothen your path of unity with 
the CPM” and in the next breath 
that “I will like the National 
Council to elect a new General 
Secretary”, is strange. Dange’s 
differences with the leadership 
have been acute and of long 
standing. There were occasions 
when he could have taken a stand 
at party forums and got the line 
settled one way or the other. But 
on crucial occasions, as at 
Bhatinda, he chose silence to an 
open, fight-to-the-finish debate. 
From a person who has been 
acting virtually as Indira Gandhi’s 
spokesman in the Communist 
Party even after the bitter ex- 
perience of Emergency, the alleg- 
ation of aconspiracy between 
Promode Dasgupta and Rajeswara 
Rao comes with poor grace. If 
those who quit the CPI and 
formed the CPI(M) in the sixties 
could be described as “splitters’’, 
it is difficult to see why that des- 
cription should be resented when 
applied to Dange’s daughter and 
her companions who have formed 
their own Communist Party, 
whatever its strength or prospects. 

No one can deny that there are 


except on their own terms and 
whose aim is to ensure CPI(M) 
hegemony. Such elements are 
no friends of either Marxism- 
Leninism or of the poor people 
in the country, whatever their 
pretensions and claims. The 
CPI(M) leadership, if it is clear 
and honest about the unity of Left 
and democratic forces to which 
it is officially committed, even 
like the CPI, has necessarily to 
take note of this ugly fact and 
take suitable action “to smoothen 
the path of unity”, to use Dange’s 
expression. But that is not to say 
that either party should wait in- 
definitely for the other to take the 
first step. 

It would be naive to think that 
with the CEC’s recommendation 
the nagging problem has been 
solved. Dange’s letter makes it 
clear that from now on the Gene- 
ral Secretary of the CPI will be 
the main target of the dissidents 
led directly or indirectly by 
Dange, whose position in the All- 
India Trade Union Congréss-will 
also undoubtedly be used tó ‘create 
problems on the working class 
front. The Dasguptas in the CPI 
(M), whose ambition is to swal- 
low up the CPI, may tend to look 
upon these developments with 
satisfaction, but they would be 
foolish if they did. Splintering or 
weakening of the CPI means no 
less than sharp weakening of the 
entire Left and democratic move- 
ment in India. 

The recent kisan rally in the 
Capital showed that the CPI as 
a force has to be recognised des- 
pite Dange and his followers. If 
the CPI is trying toget rid of 
Dange’s Indiraism, the CPI(M) 
has the greater responsibility of 
ridding itself of Promode Das- 
gupta’s sectarianism which 
demonstrably has weakened the 
Left in India over the years. 

If both the CPI and the CPI 
(M) remember that they have so 
far failed to mobilise the urban 
and rural poor for mass action on 
glaring social and economic 
issues, the road ahead should be 
clear to them. That is the road 
of unity in action, leading on, 
hopefully, to full-fledged unity. 

The two Communist Parties are 


elements in the CPI(M), like on trial, and the masses are 
Dasgupta, who are doing all they watching. 
can to prevent, Communist unity March31 C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
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Behind 
Indira’s 
Tirade 
Against 
Marxism 


E.M.S. NAMBOODIRIPAD 





MAINSTREAM has done well, as other Left 
journals in the country did, to raise its voice 
against what it called the “misplaced polemics” 
launched by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi against 
the Marxist ideology (Mainstream, March 21). _ 
Our party in its Polit Bureau statement called it “a 
dangerous game” and said: “By opening the attack 
on the Marxist ideology, Indira Gandhi has started 
the dangerous game of appealing to anti-Communism 
— the ideology of the most reactionary forces. This 
is how authoritarianism everywhere starts its attack 
on democracy”. ; 
It may, in this context, be recalled that Indira 
Gandhi’s debut into active politics was with the 
forging of an anti-Communist front in Kerala. She 
as the then President of the Indian National Congress 
inspired all anti-Communists in that State — from 
the Catholic Church and the Nair Service Society to 
the Muslim League, the big Janmis, and so on — to 
form a united front and launch the “Liberation 
Struggle’. ‘Everything that had been repeated by 
anti-Communists throughout the world since Com- 


The author is General Secretary of the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist) and, a veteran of the Left 
movement in India. 





munism became “the spectre that was haunting 
Europe” over a century ago were repeated by her 
colleagues and followers in Kerala. This anti-Com- 
munist tirade became the ideological preparation for 
what was the beginning of an attack on parliamen- 


tary democracy — the use of Article 356 of the - 


Constitution to dismiss the properly-elected State 
Government. 

History repeated itself a decade later when Left 
and democratic forces headed by the Communists 
won electoral victories and formed coalition Govern- 
ments in Kerala and West Bengal. She resorted to 
her old attacks on the Communist movement which 
spearheaded the democratic opposition. Cleverly using 
the divisions and rifts in the Left movement, she had 
the two Governments toppled — not through the old 
technique of Central intervention, that is, the dis- 


missal of the elected Governments, but through the: 


disruption of the unity of the democratic forces. This, 
as is well known, culminated in the rigged election, 
followed by the imposition of semi-fascist terror, in 
West Bengal. 

Anti-Communist elements in the Opposition, 
including some anti-CPI-M elements in the Left, fell 


a prey to this clever strategem adopted by Indira’ 
Gandhi and her party. They did not heed the warning. ' 


given by our party that what was happening in West 
Bengal was the shape of things to come throughout 
the country. It required the tragic experience of 


x 


Emergency for them to realise that the attack on the- 


CPI-M was the forerunner of the attack on all demo- 
cratic forces. 

Fortunately for us now, the Opposition is not so 
divided as it was a decade ago. State after State has 
been witnessing the coming together of anti-authori- 
tarian forces belonging to various political parties and 
non-party democrats fighting for the cause of the 


working class, the peasantry and all other sections `` 


of the working people. The demonstrations, bandhs, 
Assembly gheraos, long marches, etc., which have 
been taking place all over the country, have now 


been taken to the all-India plane, as was seen in the eg 


massive kisan rally in Delhi on March 26. 


One disturbing feature of the situation, from the-: 






point of view of the Prime Minister and her party, + 


is that, unlike a decade earlier, the Left is today 
united. The unity of the two Communist Parties is 
i particularly galling to those who would repeat their 
‘ earlier attacks on the Communist movement as a pre- 
, cursor 


for the attack on the entire democratic move- . 
ment. Hence the ire of the Prime Minister not-only v: 


against the CPI-M as it was earlier, but against the ate i 


entire ideology and practice of Marxism-Leninism.’ 
We recall how, a few weeks earlier, the Prine 


Minister had contrasted the Soviet Union, “a régular” 


importer of foodgrains”, with India which is “sélf- 
y Sufficient in foodgrains”! She has now followed this 
.up with her allegation that “in countries that have 
‘followed the Marxist path, the past has been comp- 
| letely wiped out”. It is, in gther words, a full-scale 
` attack on Marxism-Leninism. % 

-Such an attack on the Sodialist world ‘ahd the 
Marxist-Leninist ideology shows the weakness, rather 
than the strength, of the puling cl&\ses represented by 
the Prime Minister. ‘It shows that, Gir jrom creating 
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“-iners, Scheduled Castes, 


T armers” Agitation 
and 
Rural Reality 


BUNKER ROY 


HE issue is not urban-rural inequalities—in prices, 

wages, social amenities or supply of scarce res- 
ources. Rural areas certainly are unfavourably 
placed in these matters, but this cannot be called 
exploitation, as some of our farmers claim it to be. 
To my mind, the real issue is not the rural-urban 
disparity but the alarming inequalities growing day 
by day in the countryside, which no one seems to be 
bothered about. We know the profile of the farmers 
who say they represent Rural India and who profess 
to stand for equality. If only they meant what they 
say and practised what they preach, Rural India 
would not be in such a sorry mess as it is today. 

To be sure, the urban planners and our policy- 
makers are to be blamed for a number of ills. Plan- 
ning and allocation of resources without a practical 
perspective, with field experience of an extremely 
limited nature, and with dangerously poor knowledge 
of real socio-economic conditions have resulted in 
distorted priorities which, tragically enough, have 
only strengthened the hands of the rural rich. The 
benefits from schemes and funds meant for the rural 
poor are being hogged openly by the rural rich. 

__ Farmers are asking for equality for work done on 
‘the fields, but there are 250 million marginal far- 
Harijans and agricultural 


i labourers who are asking for the same thing and not 


`e getting it. 


Seven rupees is the Minimum Wage: 


`; Which rich farmer is giving this? Which one is abid- 
“yang by the law? They are exploiting the landless 


r 


ia 


labourers to unimaginable limits. Is this their concept 
of equality? 
The farmers are asking for equality in social amen- 


a a 
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its topicality and.the’ author's knowledge of problems 
of farmers and the rural poor, this article is reproduced 
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ities. Schools, hospitals, drinking water wells, co- 
operative societies, dispensaries, family planning 
clinics and allied facilities have been set up in fural 
areas. Has anyone brothered to find out how many 
of the rural poor are able to use them? Which rich 
farmer has been enlightened enough to exercise his 
conscience and influence to see that the rural poor 
also benefit? 

In primary and middle schools, a Harijan is 
given two rupees a month for cleaning the school 
premises. His child cannot use the facilities provid- 
ed by the government unless a higher caste, a money- 
lender or a rich farmer patronises his case. A doc- 
tor will visit the house ofa rich farmer if he has a 
headache, but if a Scheduled Caste member suffers 
from burns or his wife is about to deliver and is in 
need of immediate medical attention, do you think 
even a compounder will be available? If family plan- 
ning targets are given, where do you think the cases 
come from? 

Those of us who live and work in rural areas know 
who the boys and girls attending school are and 
what background they come from. There are no 
evening primary schools for the ecenomically back- 
ward drop-outs. When we tried to start some through 
the government system, the primary school teachers 
threatened to go on strike if they were forced to 
attend schools in the evenings. As we found out later, 
it was because we were going to disrupt their tuition 
timings —private tuition to the rich boys obviously 
poor at studies. And these same boys ultimately 
come back to the village and become patwaris, pri- 
mary school teachers, gram sevaks, cooperative ins- 
pectors and overseers—symbols and agents of ex- 
ploitation and extortion. Who says there is equality 
of opportunities in the rural areas? Who says there 
is equality of any kind? 

Even now there are Scheduled Caste communities 
with no drinking water facilities. In their name 
sarpanchs have drilled hand-pumps in their back- 
yards. In their name the Government is installing 
hand-pumps in villages where there are already en- 
ough open wells for drinking water. But they them- 
selves have to beg, borrow and steal water. The 
drinking water wells are concentrated in the better 
parts of the village and the lower castes have to walk 
miles to get water. 

Inequalities in resources? In the Sixth Plan, out of 
Rs 71,000 crores, Rs 31,000 crores have been ear- 
marked for rural areas. Not peanuts by any standard. 
Who has access to this and who is involved in its dis- 
tribution? Who but the man who actually sanctions the 
loan recommends the case, identifies the beneficiary, 
processes the forms and provides the technical service, 
etc.? Since he is not accountable in our moth-eaten 
system, he has the authority to do just about any- 
thing, and he gets away with it. He controls what 
tich farmers call ‘resources’ — power, diesel, cement, 
credit — you name it and the Government has given 
him the authority to control it. 

It is a travesty of truth if planners think the 250 
million who live below the poverty line are actually 
interested in power, diesel and cement. Many of 
them are interested in credit but the majority never 

(Continued on page 34) 
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This Picture 
and That 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 


MAY in Delhi remember the 
massive crowd they encoun- 
tered on February 16 in the name 
of kisans, obstructing traffic, 
crowded before the Safdarjang 
airport ogling at aeroplanes, 
assembled in front of every multi- 
storey building, invading markets. 
Many marvelled at the humble 
kisan buying polyester pieces at 
exorbitant prices. And these many 
had perhaps expected a similar 
spectacle on the March 26. If so, 
they must have been disappointed 
— or relieved. 

On March 26, the polite police 
force was missing, no three- 
wheelers were plying unpaid for, 
no gaily coloured tractors with 
“kisans”? were moving about. No 
kisan said, like the one last time 
affecting innocence, that he 
had come for a darshan of “her 
who has become an avatar of 
Durga Mata.” There were no 
attempts at floating a reluctant 
balloon nor any sentimental 
shouts like Ma aa gayee, — nor 
any devotionals over the mike. 
More than all this, the utter con- 
fusion, the constant noise, the 
aura of suspense were all missing. 
No day of festival this. It looked 
what it was —a serious kisan 
rally. 

Without special trains, without 
administrative help, and repor- 
tedly with active hindrance by the 
CRP and plainclothes people, 
there was an unexpected turnout 
surprising even the organisers. 
Estimates vary from grossly ex- 
agegerated claims of 15 lakhs to a 
scornful estimation of only 25,000. 
A daily, by no means on the side 
of the organisers, quoted police 
sources putting it at four lakhs. 
But the number is not the most 
important issue: everybody saw 
that they were in lakhs and that 
they were about half the size of 


$ 


the previous rally. What matters 
is the quality of the rally. 

The villagers who came, came 
prepared to face lathis on the way 
and inconveniences at the desti- 
nation. Many were bruised, some 
had to be hospitalised. An old 
man fainted as soon as he walked 
out of the Old Delhi railway 
station. He was taken to Irwin 
Hospital by some students who 
had gone there to see the farmers’ 
procession. There were no trucks 
and tempos to take them to their 
camps. The villagers walked bare- 
foot, a bundle of sattu thrown on 
their back, red flag in hand, 
shouting slogans. The Ramlila 
Grounds and the lawns stretching 
from Shantivana to the electric 
crematorium were packed to capa- 
city by CPM and CPI supporters 
respectively. 

On the eve of the rally, every 
ten paces in these camps, a make- 
do chulha was merrily ablaze. 
Groups sat round the boiling rice 
and potatoes or were cooking their 
sattu, after which meagre meal 
they would go to sleep exposed to 
the still cold night of Delhi. 
“That hardly makes a difference 
to us.” said an old man from 
Gaya. “We are used to the cold 
in the fields at night.” At the 
Ramlila Grounds the scene was 
more or less the same. No proper 
toilet facilities were available and 
even drinking water was scarce. 

No extra policemen had been 
posted in the whole area from 
Delhi Gate to Rafi Marg. But 
suddenly at the Boat Club a large 
number of PAC groups were seen, 
armed to the teeth. No water was 
available at the Boat Club. People 
drank the hard water meant for 
the lush grass in the lawns. At 
places they even drank muddied 
water from pits in the lawn. 
Many were shocked at the sight 
of water selling at 25 to 30 paisa 
a glassful. There was general dis- 
content regarding water arrange- 
ments, but no one was found com- 
plaining against the organisers. 

Asked why, being Marxists, 
they had joined hands with the 
Akali Dal, a communal party, a 


CPM member from Giridih, Bihar, 


replied, pointing to the sun: “If I 
say it is day and this is the sun, 
and the Akali also says so, why 
should I not take him along?’ A 
CPI member replying to the same 
; ; 


question said, “This fight of ours 
is an economic fight. When we 
fight on political issues we will 
not work with them.” 

Akali Dal men seemed to have 
better reasons for the alliance: 
“You see, we have a hold in 
Punjab but not elsewhere in India, 
so we need them”, said one from 
Patiala. 

One thing was clear — most of 
the kisans knew why they had 
come to Delhi. Every person 
asked gave one reason or the 
other. Hither it was the high cost 
of seed and fertiliser or the non- 
availability of irrigation facilities 
and electricity. A CPI man came 
up and asked what Delhi people 
were paying for wheat in the 
market. Told it was an average 
Rs 2 per kg, he said sadly, “And 
in the villages we are trampling 
wheat underneath our feet, But 
who will sell for less than cost 
price? You have no wheat here, 
we don’t know what to do with 
our wheat.” A woman from 
Monghyr District in Bihar com- 
plained bitterly, “They sell seeds 
at Rs 5 per kg and want to buy 
rice for Rs 1 per kg. Who will sell? 

Early in the morning people 
had started assembling at the Boat 
Club. Despite the large crowd, 
there was solemn silence while 
poems were being recited. People 
from Bihar seemed enchanted by 
the Urdu recitations which they 
hardly understood. They even 
resented being disturbed amidst 
the recitation which went on till 
late afternoon — with wave after 


wave of red flags surging on to ` 


the lawns. The yellow of the 
Akalis was almost lost in the sea 
of red flags. The colourful 
Nihangs were so few that they 
were only spotted because there 
was a group right in front of the 
dais. Not a single flag of the 
Congress(U) was to be seen. Half 
a dozen green flags made no 


difference to the pervading red.. 


The rally was dominated by 
people from Bihar and the Com- 
munists clearly were in large 
majority. i 

But whatever the colour of the 
fiag the whole rally responded to 
slogans. from the dais. A good 


.number` of ‘speeches were heard 


not with pdlite forbearance but 
with positive interest. “We’ll 
, (Rued on page 28) 
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LITERATURE 


Dimensions 
of 
‘Indianness’ 


THAKAZHI SIVASANKARA PILLAI 


T is said Indian literature is written in many lang- 
uages, The saying gives national status to writings 
in various languages in India. 

Jt is my proud privilege to say that J am an Indian 
author; J am happy about it. But, alas, the title 
Indianness in Indian fiction or Indian literature is a 
bit confusing. It suggests some unknown faint doubt 
lurking around. Js there any “ness” other than 
Indianness in Indian fiction or Indian literature? 
Perhaps the feeling of Hindiness, Tamilness, Malay- 
aleeness, Bengaliness, etc., casts a shadow of doubt 

` about Indianness. In the USSR they seem to have 
, no doubt about Sovietness. A Tajik novel or Uzbek 
‘, novel is a Soviet novel. They claim that it is so be- 


 rgause of the Soviet way of life. 


We have, I think, an Indian way of life. Still we 
try to find out Indianness in Indian fiction or Indian 





The author, President of the Kerala Sahitya Akademi 
and recipient of many awards including the prestigious 
Vayalar Award and the national Sahitya Akademi 
award (the latter for- his famous novel Chemmeen), is 
internationally known, his writings having been translat- 
ed into several majoy foreign languages. We publish here 
the brief, thought-provoking paper he presented at an 


international sem@mr held in New Delhi (March 26-28) 
under the aps: f the gio Akademi. 
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literature. is Indiantess something to be gathered, 
or to be established by, argument, or realised by 
emotional sublimation, or is it an abstract idea, a 
goal or a desire? I think Indian literature is a reality 
and Indianness too a reality. 

It is said that Gandhara was in Afghanistan. That 
was long, long ago, in a period depicted in the 
Mahabharata. The boundary of India at the time of 
Mahabharata included the present Afghanistan also. 
Can we now say anything about Indianness in Afgha- 
nistan? It mdy create a lot of trouble for our foreign 
policy, though the equilibrium of that is not my job. 
I must behave well as a good citizen. So no mention 
of Indianness in Afghanistan now. In South-East 
Asia, an Indian can perhaps claim traces of Indian- 
ness. But that too is avery delicate matter to be 
spoken out in the present context of world affairs. 
Around the banquet table, diplomats, may in care- 
fully-worded speeches sometimes refer to Indianness. 

I had an experience in Riga, capital of the Baltic 
state of Latvia in the Soviet Union. I had the privilege 
to lead a delegation of Indian writers to a literary 
conference there. Pakistan, Bangladesh, and a few 
East European countries were represented. As usual, 
a communique was to be issued after the conference. 
The leaders of the delegations gathered around a 
table to draft it. An innocent sentence created a 
lot of trouble. The sentence was a simple statement 
that India, Pakistan and Bangladesh were one once— 
and the leader of the Pakistani delegation lost his tem- 
per. He shouted that it was wrong. He asserted we 
had been fighting each other all through history. We 
were two, he said. I too shouted against him. Some 
East European friends intervened. The Bangladesh 
delegation was tactfully silent. The Pakistani friend 
would not yield. He isa great poet and my friends 
from the North here know him very well. He was 
in Delhi. They may have on their lips two or three 
lines written by him. J regret I don’t know his lang- 
uage. Let me be frank. I had not heard about him 
atall then. It was none other than the great poet 
Faiz Ahmed Faiz. 

At last, as the statement wasa must, we came 
down and agreed to a formula that India and Pakis- 
tan have had a background of shared experience in 
history. Perhaps the great poet was adamant 
because on his return he wanted to live in peace and 
I agreed because of my Indianness (or lack of it). 

I am just a common man, a villager from the south 
west corner of India, not a scholar competent to pre- 
pare thesis. For that, I know, much learning and 
equipment for research work are necessary. My con- 
cept of Indianness is just that of an average villager 
in India. Perhaps there is a difference. The villager 
may not reckon his culture as awareness of Indian- 
ness. He believes he is blessed because of his birth 
in the holy land of Mahabharata and Ramayana. He 
has to lead his life accordingly. With my meagre 
educational equipment, I here try to explain and 
analyse the Indianness and cultural ethos of the 
villager. How did the common man and woman in 


` the Indian villages develop their cultural entity which 


I call Indianness? Do they adhere steadfastly to hard- 
and-fast dogmas or do they interpret Vedic Sutras or 
(Continued on page 30) 
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"REPAYMENT 
OF. 
COMPULSORY DE 

Income Tax Payers 


Have you made any deposit under the Compulsory Deposit 

Scheme (Income-tax Payers) Act, 1974 during the financial 
years 1974-75, 1975-76, 1976-77, 1977-78 or 1978-79. 

M A Mosta if so eee 
You are entitw#d to repayment of the amount deposited with 
interest In five equal annual instalments, commencing from the 
expiry of two years from the end of the financial year in which 








the deposit was made. ~---~. 2 

l © Thus 

DEPOSITS MADE |. REPAYMENT IN FIVE EQUAL i 
DURING - -INSTALMENTS WITH INTEREST ON 


Wee 4.1974 to 313.1975 | 1.4.1977, 1.4.1978, 1.4.1979, 1.4.1980-& 1.4.1981. `. 
| -1.4.1975 to 31.3.1976 ` 1.4.1978, 1.4.1979, 1.4.1980; 1.4.1981 & 1.4.1982. ' 
‘1 4.1976 to 313.1977 ` 1.4.1979, 1.4.1980, 1.4.1981, 1.4.1982 & 1.4.1983. 

: "14.1977 to 31.3.1978 1.4.1980, 1.4.1981, 1.4.1982, 1.4.1983 & 1.4.1984. 


Ņ.4.1978 to 31.3.1979 1.4.1981, 1.4.1982, 1.4.1983, 1.4.1984 & 1.4.1985. 
Ñ th How to obtain Repayment ? 


‘Apply in Form E to your Bank alongwith your pass 
book. Form E will be available with your Bank. 


Hurry : 
Claim the repayment already due on 1.4.1977, 1.4.1978, 1.4.1979 
& 1.4.1980... = ` l a a 
gt, Also do not forget ~ 


N Ste Ta! tesa 

To claim repayments In respect of the subsequent instalments 
falling due for repayment on 1.4.1981, 1.4.1982 and 1.4.1983 etc. 
5 ee ' Remember 

From 1st April, 1981 the depositors will have the option not to 
withdraw the instalment amounts and interest thereon on their 
becoming due. In that event, the amount not withdrawn shall 
earn interest, so long as it remains in deposit, as if it were a 
compulsory deposit and the provisions of the Compulsory 
Deposit Scheme (Incorne-tax Payers) Act, 1974 will continue 
to apply in relation to such amount or interest thereon. The 
depositor_is„not required to file any option for this purpose.” =+ 


q DIRECTOR OF INSPECTION 

N (Research Statistics & Publication) 

Income-Tax Department _ a so 
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Alternative 
Strategies 
in 

Indian 


Development 


G.S. BHALLA 
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ae A heated debate has taken place among economists 
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regarding the appropriate strategies to be follow- 
ed by developing countries. As a consequence, a vast 
literature has sprung up on problems of planning and 
growth. ; 

It is not the purpose of this paper to review the 
various approaches to development. Instead, an 
attempt is made to critically examine the strategies 
of development that have been followed in India since 
Independence, the important changes that these 
strategies have undergone over a period of 30 years, 
and the alternative strategies that seem relevant for 
the eighties. 

A few points need emphasis. The main decision 
-about the choice of strategies is always made by the 
policy-makers in the Government in power. The 


‘ policy choices are basically influenced by the inter- 
“play of economic and political forces. The composi- 
. tion of coalition of ruling classes in a multi-structural 


society and the actual stage of development of pro- 
ductive forces in various sectors of the economy are 
the main determinants of policies followed by the 
Government. Another notable point is that the pro- 
This contribution is a paper submitted by Professor 
Bhalla of the Centre for Study of Regional Development, 


Jawaharlal Nehru University, at, a seminar organised by 
the Giri Institute- of Developmerit Studies and the State 


Planning Institu ucknow, on February 21-22, 1981. 
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cess of development brings about a change in the 
constellation of economic and political forces as a 
result of the emergence of new politico-economic for- 
mations, leading to stresses and strains in the ruling 
coalition and also to attempts at obvious shifting of 
class alliances and of policies and programmes. 

It isin this context that the role of a political 
leadership becomes crucial. The wisdom of political 
leadership lies in identifying the most progressive, 
dynamic and leading mode of production in the com- 
plex interplay, of multi-structural formations and 
selecting appropriate strategies for the development 
of this mode by reaching a consensus between various 
interests. A long-term development strategy, there- 
fore, implies that the continuous changes in mode 
and relations of production are simultaneously trans- 
lated into appropriate alterations in short-term poli- 
cies and programmes. 

The purpose of this paper is, therefore, to very 
broadly examine the nature of strategies followed in 
India over the last 30 years, the main thrust of these 
strategies, the changes that have taken place in the 
configuration of both economic and political forces, 
and the turns and twists of development strategies 
under the impact of these changes. An attempt will 
also be made to suggest some new lines of thought on 
alternative strategies, keeping in mind the socio-eco- 
nomic context referred to above. 


Fifties—-Evolution of Planned Development: The 
initial thoughts about development strategies in India 
constitute part and parcel of the freedom struggle. 
The main political party, the Congress, which came 
to power after Independence, was wedded to building 
a strong and independent India. The lot of the poor 
teeming millions, the landless labourers and other 
sections of backward population was to be improved 
through a process of economic development and in- 
stitutional changes. Special attention was to be paid 
to changing the antiquated and oppressive system of 
land relations. Therefore, there was hardly any con- 
troversy with regard to the introduction of land 
reforms after Independence. 

There were, however, very vital differences on the 
issue of industrialisation. Herein three distinct ideo- 
logies were prevalent. All three were reflected in the 
three plans that appeared during the late forties. The 
three distinct viewpoints were the Gandhian perspec- 
tive, the pure capitalist perspective and the socialist 
perspective. Basically the Gandhian perspective was 
anti-industrialisation. They believed in the creation 
of a society based on self-sufficient village commun- 
ities where most of the needs of the population could 
be met from within the village itself.. It may be 
added that all citizens were expected to limit their 
wants tothe minimum and hence the model was 
workable. The capitalist ideology (presented in the 
Bombay Plan) envisaged a very rapid development of 
industries and an emphasis on diverting population 
from the villageto the cities and making India an 
advanced industrial country. The socialist perspec- 
tive emphasised the need for nationalisation of key 
sectors of the economy and undertaking development 
with a view to benefiting the working peasantry and 
the working class. The official view of the Congress 
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was never clearly stated, but the various reports of 
the National Planning Committee gave an idea of the 
dominant thinking. 

The process of economic development in India was 
initiated with the launching of the First Five-Year 
Plan. This Plan aimed to initiate institutional changes 
in the agrarian sector, to strengthen the economy at 
the base through provision of infrastructure and also 
meet certain urgent problems that had arisen out of 
war and partition. The main thrust was towards 
land reforms and provision of irrigation in agricul- 
ture and strengthening and modernising the existing 
industries in the manufacturing sector within the 
framework of the 1948 Industrial Policy Resolution. 
The technical rationale adopted for the Plan was a 
crude agegregative Harrod Domar model, wherein 
high rate of investment in the economy was supposed 
to generate higher incomes. 

The First Plan lacked any clear-cut perspec- 
tive on the pattern of industrialisation. In fact, it 


was nothing but a collection of schemes of irrigation, | 


hydro-electric power and other multi-purpose projects 
and some schemes for industrialisation. The real 
thrust of planning only started in 1956, with the 
launching of the Second Five-Year Plan, by which 
time the strategy of India’s development had been 
clearly articulated by Jawaharlal Nehru. The evo- 
lution of the agricultural and industrial strategies 
during 1951-1961 is discussed in greater detail below. 

The agricultural strategy during the fifties consisted 
of changing the rural institutional structure through 


land reforms on the one hand, and the creation of big , 


infra-structure in irrigation and power on the other. 

As mentioned earlier, the Congress Party was 
wedded to bringing about radical land reforms after 
Independence. One of the main reasons was that 
whereas the working peasantry and landless labourers 
constituted a very important part of the peasant 
movement and also of the national movement during 
the freedom strugggle, the absentee landlords in 
general were opposed to the independence movement 
and were the main supporters of the British Empire. 
With the coming into power of Congress Govern- 
ment, no tears were shed over the abolition of these 
unpopular absentee landlords. Consequently, almost 
every State passed fairly radical legislation abolishing 
intermediary rights and giving land to the occupancy 
tenants against ‘reasonable’ compensation payable 
over a period of time. There were areas where semi- 
feudal interests were strongly entrenched even in the 
political hierarchy. To that extent they were able to 
sabotage even the legislation for abolition of inter- 
mediary rights. te 

However, a more determined opposition came to 
legislation on ceilings on land holdings. Ceilings 
affect not only the big absentee landlords but also 
cther sections of the rich peasantry who were not 
completely alienated from the national movement 
and were not as isolated as the semi-feuda!l landlords. 
They had their roots in the village, were influential 
with the administration and the judiciary. Consequ- 
ently, ceilings on land holdings were not effectively 
implemented in most parts of India. The same is 
true of legislation on tenancy reform. l 

The policy of limited land reforms leading to the 
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abolition of intermediary rights resulted in important 
changes in the agrarian structure. f 

However, the land was not given to the actual 
cultivators in all cases. In many areas, specially 
where the peasant movement was weak, large-scale 
ejectment of tenants took place and big cultivators 
were able to get away with large holdings. This was 
particularly true of permanently settled areas like 
Bihar, West Bengal and Orissa and also the erstwhile 
princely states of Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. 
Furthermore, although self-cultivation has become 
the dominant mode, Jand reform legislation failed to 
reduce the very wide inequality in land holdings. 

The second element of the agricultural strategy 
during this period was the creation of a big irrigation 
and power and other infrastructure. Although the 
benefits of development were sought to be spread all 
over the country through Community Development 
Programmes, they mainly got concentrated in irriga- 
ted areas. 

As a result of the twin policies of implementation of 
land reforms and creation of irrigation infrastructure, 
agricultural output grew at an unprecedented rate of 
3.5 per cent per annum during the fifties. Whereas 
net area rose at a rate of 1.1. per cent, cropped area 
increased at a rate of 2.1 per cent. Yield increase was 
only 1.6 per cent per annum. Thus it was the exten- 
sion of area which contributed a major share to 
increase in output during this period. 

The main stress of the First Plan was on develop- 
ment of agriculture and infrastructure. It lacked 
any perspective regarding the pattern of industrial 
development including the role of the public sector. 
The public sector outlay on industries was very 
meagre and the main objectives of industrial plan- 
ning were fuller utilisation of existing capacity in 
producer and consumer goods industries, expansion 
of capacity in capital‘and producer goods industries 
and completion of on-going projects. 

The Second Plan launched in 1956 marks a turn- 
ing point in the evolution of development strategy in 
India. The main architect of this policy was Nehru. 

The avowed aim of planning was to bring about 
more rapid growth, self-reliance, greater equality in 
incomes and wealth and economic power with a view 
to building a socialistic pattern of society. Although 
development was to take place in the context of 
mixed economy, the public sector was to play a 
crucial role in the development process. The stra- 
tegy envisaged in the Second Plan consisted of an 
attempt to develop import-substituting industries, 
specially in the engineering, iron and steel and heavy 
industry area, with a view to achieving self-reliance. 
It was felt that the necessity of importing every type 
of machinery from abroad not only makes the coun- 


try vulnerable to foreign pressures, it also hinders: 


the process of industrialisation at home. : 

Mahalanobis also argued that the heavy industry 
strategy would lead to higher rates of growth over a 
longer period. It is not intended here to critically 
examine the Mahalanobis modei. Nevertheless, a 
few points are worth noting. .Firstly, the success of 
the strategy was dependent on the ability of the 
economy to invest at‘a very high rate in the indica- 
ted areas. Secondly—andthis is important— 
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the additional consumer demand generated because 
of higher incomes was to be met from increased agri- 
‘cultural production and through production of non- 
food consumer goods in the labour-intensive cottage 
and small-scale sectors. Thirdly, the public sector 
was to play a crucial role not only in providing the 
basic infrastructure, but also in preventing concentra- 
tion of power in private hands by controlling the 
dominating heights of the economy. 

The Second Plan proved a great success. Not only 
were the income and output targets nearly achieved, 
great headway was also made in the development of 
heavy industry complex in the country. The success 
of the Second Plan and its underlying strategy was 
mainly due to the fact that India was able to under- 
take a high rate of investment in the economy in 
general and in heavy industry in particular because 
of the massive aid and collaboration received from 
‘the Soviet Union. Equally important was the fact 
that this high rate of investment was fortunately 
matched by a high rate of argicultural output. 


Troubled Sixties: Unfortunately, however, the 
‘golden age’ of Indian planning started running into 
serious difficulties during the early sixties. There was 
several reasons for this, the most important being the 
slowing down of agricultural growth rate.. This was 
mainly because the potentiality of agricultural growth 


through extensive methods had almost reached its- 


limits. On the other hand, the demand (need) for 
foodgrains had increased very rapidly, because of 
unprecedented increase in the population growth rate. 
` The agricultural situation assumed alarming propor- 
‘tions -by the mid-sixties and necessitated the import 
of huge quantities of foodgrains under PL- 480. 

Another important constraint was foreign exchange 
resources. High rate of investment in the economy 
had led to higher imports without a matching in- 
crease in exports. Although foodgrains came under 
the aid programme, most of the other imports had 
to be paid for in cash. The trade deficit continued to 
be quite high, ranging between Rs. 800 to 1000 crores 
a year. 

The third major constraint was the low levels of 
savings generated in the economy. Throughout the 


sixties, the net saving rate in the economy only rang; . 


ed between 8.4 and 11.8 per cent as compared with 
an investment rate ranging between 10.8 and 13.8 
per cent. On an average nearly 25 per cent of capital 
formation was financed by foreign aid. Connected 
with low aggregate savings was the problem of in- 
adequacy of public sector savings. Despite all the aid 
received, the public sector had to resort to deficit 
financing to bridge the gap between its investment 
` and available resources. The excess demand generated 
. through a high rate of public investment, coupled 
with short supply of foodgrains, resulted in a fairly 
‘high degree of inflation in the economy. Thus, prices 
were rising at a rate of about 8.6 per cent per annum 
during 1965-66 to 1970-71. The situation was further 
aggravated due to substantial increases in defence 
expenditure because of border wars with China and 
Pakistan. , > 3 La, - 

It was under thèse conditions that the Government 
of India succum to IMF and World Bank pres- 
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sure and devalued its currency. The devaluation in an 
inflationary background added fuel to inflation. The 
economic situation had deteriorated to such an extent 
by the late sixties that a ‘Plan holiday’ had to be 
declared for three years. 

In the meantime, attempts were being made to 
develop an alternative strategy for agricultural deve- 
lopment. Having reached the limits of growth 
through extensive methods, stress started being placed 
on efforts to increase yields in existing irrigated areas 
through the development of the Intensive Area Deve- 
lopment Programme. The programme was selective 
and concentrated on highly irrigated districts only. 

The programme met with only limited success as it 
solely depended on irrigation technology to raise 
yields. It was only in the late sixties that a real break- 


-through came in wheat with the introducticn of Bor- 


laug seed- fertiliser technology. 

-It was mainly due to the introduction of new tech- 
nology that agricultural output started registering 
high growth during the later part of the sixties. This 
resulted in considerable reduction in India’s depen- 
dence on food imports by the beginning cf the 
seventies. Taking the sixties as a whole, agricultural 
output recorded a growth rate of only 1.8 per cent, 
compared with a growth rate of 3.5 percent per 
annum during the fifties. Furthermore, in this period 
the contribution of productivity increase to total out- ‘ 
put growth rose from 43 per cent during the fifties 
to about 75 per cent and that of area increase declin- 
ed from 58 pet cent to only 25 per cent. 

However, there were very marked regional varia- 
tions in the growth rate recorded in various parts of 
the country. Thus, Punjab, Haryana, parts of Rajas- 
than and Gujarat experienced much higher growth 
rates than the rest of India. Simultaneously, parts of 
Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Kerala, which had 
high levels of productivity to start with, were also 
able to show moderate increase in their productivity 
levels. On the other hand, the eastern paris of India, 
comprising eastern UP, Bihar, Orissa (which are 
medium productivity regions) only recorded low to 
medium rates of growth. Finally, the lowest rate of 
growth, and sometimes a declaration, was experienc- 
ed by the central-southern parts of India (Maha- 
rashtra, parts of Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, and 
some parts of Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh). It is 
interesting to note that whereas in eastern India 
institutional constraints played an important role in 
limiting agricultural growth, in the central arid zone 
of India, it was lack of irrigation that hampered the 
regeneration of agriculture. 

Slow agricultural growth in many parts of India 
combined with rapid population growth resulted in 
widespread prevalence of poverty and unemployment 
in large parts of rural India. 

Nor was the industrial scene more promising. 
Whereas the Third Plan and Jater annual Plans tried 
to follow more or less the.basic framework laid down 
in the Second Pian and public investment remained 
the premier motive force of industrialisation, the 
quantum of investment was low and suffered because 
of increasing expenditure on defence, and the three- 
year . “Plan Holiday”. Nor did private mvestment 


_ Increase at a fast rate. Consequently, compared with 
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a growth rate of 6.0 per cent during the fifties, income 
from manufacturing rose at a rate of only 5.14 per 
cent during the sixties. Whereas the share of manu- 
facturing in total GDP rose from 11 per cent in 
1950-51 to 14.42 per cent in 1970-71, its employment 
share remained constant at 10 per cent. 

The base of industrial structure remained very 
narrow, specially in the private sector. A dispropor- 
tionately high rate of growth was recorded by luxury 
consumption goods industries catering to the demand 
of the urban and rural rich. Due to lower incomes 
of a large section of the population, the total demand 
base remained very limited. Even within the narrow 
structure, there was .a considerable growth of mono- 
polies and concentration in terms of proportion of 
output as well as of total assets. Many of the one 
hundered and odd industrial houses that controlled 
a major proportion of industrial assets were also 
entering into collaboration with multi-nationals' to 
extend further their base in the economy. 

The poor shape of the economy due to low growth 
rate, lack of diversification, concentration of econo- 
mic power in the hands of urban industrialists and 
rich farmers, widespread prevalence of poverty among 
the rural and urban masses led to mounting discon- 
tent with the chosen path of development. It was, 
therefore, as a consequence of poor performance of 
the economy that the basic strategy of Indian deve- 
lopment came under fierce attack. 


Setbacks in Seventies: The first major attack came _ 


from the World Bank lobby in the early seventies 
when it was argued that the major problem facing 
under-developed countries was eradication of poverty 


and that growth by itself could not be depended upon’ 


to achieve this objective. People could not eat trac- 
tors, said Mahbub-ul-Hag. Several studies had used 
NSS consumption data to reveal that a large percen- 
tage of people in both urban and rural India lived 
below the poverty line. Most scholars (with perhaps 
‘one exception — Dr B.S. Minhas who had demons- 
trated that the proportion of rural poor in India had 
actually declined over the years) suggested that the 
proportion of the poor in India had been increasing 
along with planned development. A few like Fran- 
cine Frankel, P. Bardhan, Keith Griffin argued that 
actually very rapid agricultural growth in areas like 
Punjab had simultaneously resulted in accentuation 
of rural poverty. The slogan, therefore, was less 
stress on growth and more on Minimum Needs Pro- 
gramme. 

The Fifth Plan actually bought this idea partially, 


although it stressed that poverty could not be eradicat-" 


ed without rapid growth. However, the Plan soon ran 
into difficulties due to unprecedented inflation during 
1973-76. The mass disconteut resulted in imposition 
of Emergency. Whereas on the economic front Emer- 
gency measures succeeded in reducing’ the rate of 
inflation, on the political front it generated a great 
deal of discontent and revulsion because of the adop- 
tion of draconian steps. Asa result, the Congress 
was dislodged from power in the post-Emergency 
elections held in 1977 and the Janata party came to 
ower. 
j A very serious attack on the path of Indian deve- 
lopment came with the assumption of power by the 
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Janata Party. Although there was no unanimity on - 


economic programmes among different constituents 


of the Janata, one section (Charan Singh group). 
„openly questioned the very rationale of Indian plan- 


ning. ap ; . 

It was argued that the main responsibility for the 
illness of the economy and prevalence of large-scale 
poverty and unemployment lay op Nehru’s strategy of 
heavy industry development and neglect of labour-in- 
tensive cottage and small industries as also agricul- 
ture. This had created islands of prosperity and an 
ocean of unemployment and poverty. The new 
strategy a’med at employment maximisation as a 


major obje.‘ive. This would have to be achieved - 


through the widespread use of labour-intensive 
technologies and, as far as possible, avoidance of 
capital-intensive techniques in the production process. 
Another argument advanced in favour of small-scale 


industry was that whereas capital goods industries . 


produced mainly goods and commodities consumed 
by the rich, it was labour-intensive industries that 
mainly produced goods for the poor. . 
The ‘abortive’ Sixth Plan toned down the stress on 
industrialisation but allocated larger amounts for ir- 
tigation, minimum needs programmes and social 
welfare schemes like Food for Work, Antyodaya, 
etc. In spite of a big attack on the Nehru strategy of 
development, the Janata failed to completely reverse 
it. There were several reasons for this. Firstly, the 
Janata like the Congress was a combination of several 
class forces and sectional interests. The capitalist 
lobby was naturally keen on capitalist development 
continuing. They only wanted: more freedom .of 


operation and less jcontrols. It is interesting to note. 


that the New Industrial Policy did tend to ‘liberalise’ 
the economy by extending the area of private sector 
and by allowing more liberal imports. Basically, 
therefore, they were opposed to complete ‘rural- 
isation’ of the economy. Secondly, over the years 
the continuing programmes in heavy industry area 
under the public sector have become so important 
that they take away a major chunk of public invest- 
ment. Itis extremely difficult to stop investing in a 
continuing project till its’ completion. ` Hence the 
options for completely changing the direction of in- 
vestment are fairly limited over a short period. 
Nevertheless, a concerted effort was made to divert 


resources to schemes that at best generated low pro-' 


ductivity employment. 

But the ‘populism’ built into this combination did 
lead to several distortions. Thus total subsidies in 
general and to agriculture in particular were raised to 
an unprecedentedly high level. The total subsidies 
for food, fertilisers, exports etc., rose from Rs. 947 


crores in 1976-77 to Rs. 1831 crores in 1979-80. This ` 


further pulled down the rate of public savings. 
Because of lack of any clear-cut perspective, the 


Janata Government failed to make full use of some: - 


very favourable structural changes that had taken 
place in the Indian economy during the late seven- 
ties as a consequence of cumulative planned develop- 

ment. These changes need underlining : 
(i) Firstly, thanks to large extension of irrigation 
and widespread adoption of new _ seed-fertiliser 
: (Cog ™----1 on page 32) 
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Ove of the marked characteristics of post-war world 
economy has been the high rate of growth of 
world trade. The average annual growth rate has 
been around 8 percent for the past quarter century. 
Growing trade reflects growing international divi- 
sion of Jabour. International division of labour in 
the capitalist era has divided the world economy into 
the developed and the under-developed sectors. 
Capitalist division of labour has worked in such a 
manner as to keep the under-developed world in a 
state of permanent under-development. The gap 
between the two sectors of the world economy has 
been steadily growing. 

The emergence of the socialist world market in the 
form of the CMEA reflecting the socialist internat’ on- 
al division of labour (SIDL) is another major dew op- 
ment as it has shaped in the post-Second World” War 
period. Up to the end of the war the USSR was the 
only socialist economy with its more or less autarkic 
and inward-looking foreign trade policies. The for- 
‘mation of a bloc of East European socialist economies 
gave substance to the idea of a socialist world market 
and the SIDL. . 

The first part of this article deals with international 
division of Jabour as it has historically and spontan- 


eously developed along.with development in the’ 
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capitalist world economy. We may call this capital- 
ist international division of labour, or CIDL for 
short. 

Ever since Adam Smith extolled the virtues of the 
division of labour and saw in it the prime cause of the 
wealth of nations, the concept of division of labour has 
been intensively probed and widely used by theorists. 
As the domestic division of Jabour is the basis of 
domestic trade, so international division of labour is 
the basis of international trade. What domestic 
division of labour does for domestic production, trade 
and consumption, international division of labour 
does for world production and world trade. 

The beneficial effects of international trade based 
on IDL were proved with the help of the comparative 
cost theory which stated that a country should speci- 
alise in and produce and export that commodity 
which it can produce comparatively cheaply and im- 
port that commodity which, if the country itself pro- 
duces it, will be comparatively dearer. Over the 
years the comparative cost theory has undergone 
refinements and has found sophisticated expression 
in the well-known Heckscher-Ohlin theorem. 

The theory was not simply one explaining static 
gains resulting from the reallocation of given resour- 
ces on the basis of a given production function. The 
theory was supposed to have a dynamic dimension in 
that it made for what Mill calls ‘indirect effects’ 
(spread of knowledge, skills, etc.) for the participat- 
ing countries. In other words, trade according to the 
comparative cost principle was for Robertson an 
‘engine of growth’. It would transform existing pro- 
duction functions and “‘will tend to push up and out 
the production possibility curve.’ 

Thus, international division of labour based on the 
comparative cost principle was supposed (i) to pro- 
mote efficient resource allocation, and (ii) to bring 
about economic development, the essence of which is 
the transformation of production functions. It was 
sought to be proved that international trade would 
stimulate growth impulses in dormant, backward 
economies. The industrialised countries at the 
centre would transmit their growth forces to the 
countries at the periphery. As J. H. Williams puts it, 
“The development of international trade has been a 
process in which the countries outside the centre have 
owed the development of their trade and indeed 
their very existence to the movement, not merely of 
goods but of capital, labour and entrepreneurship 
from the centre; and the centre countries have in turn 
owed their further development primarily to this 
movement. Western Europe created the modern world 
and was in turn re-made by it.”?. 

Ragner Nurkse has described the same process as 
follows: “The Industrial Revolution happened to 
originate on a small island with a limited range of 
natural resources, at a time when synthetic materials 
were yet unknown. In these circumstances economic 
expansion was transmitted to less developed areas by 
asteep and steady increase in Britain’s demand for 
Primary commodities which those areas were well 
suited to produce. Local factors of production over- 
seas, whose growth may in part have been induced by 
trade, were thus largely absorbed by the expansion of 
profitable primary production for export. On top of 
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this, the centre’s increasing demand for raw materials 
and foodstuffs created incentives for capital and lab- 
our to move from the centre to the outlying areas, 
accelerating the process of growth transmission from 
the former to the latter.”3 

Alfred Marshall was so much impressed by the 
contemporary trade and development relationship 
that he declared that “‘the causes which determine 
the economic progress of nations belong to the study 
of international trade.’ Thus the tendencies obser- 
ved in 19th century trade and development relation- 
ship strengthened the belief in the progressive effects 
of capitalist international division of labour. Expand- 
ing process of capitalist development of the world 
economy created an impression which was later gen- 
eralised as a rule that ‘“*...international trade, in addi- 
tion to the static gains resulting from the division of 
labour with given production functions, powerfully 

_ contributes...to the development of the productive 
capabilities of the less developed countries.” 

As capitalism was developing the productive forces 
mainly in the industrialised countries the character 
of capitalism itself was undergoing qualitative 
changes. The pattern of production, consumption 
and income distribution was changing in the capita- 
list economies, and this had its reflection in the 
changing pattern of trade-development relationship 
in the world economy. It became apparent in the early 
decades of the twentieth century that growth imp- 
ulses transmitted from the centre to the periphery had 
considerably weakened and a pattern of relationship 
between the countries had developed in which, in the 
trade between two countries, of which one is indus- 
trial and the other under-developed, there appeared 
“a cumulative process towards the impoverishment 
and stagnation of the latter.”6 The more discerning 
critics of capitalist international division of labour 
and the world economy based on it have identified 
the following weaknesses in the classical trade and 
development nexus: 

The capitalist international division of labour has 
spawned a centre-periphery phenomenon in the 
world economy. The concept of centre-periphery 
relationship was first developed by Raul Prebisch,’ 
a Latin American economist, in connection with the 
diverse roles played by the two segments of the world 
economy in the system’s periodic fluctuations. The 
centre played an active role; the periphery, a passive 
or reflective role. The main hypothesis put forward by 
Prebisch was concerning the terms of trade. The 
hypothesis is well known in literature as Secular 
Deterioration of the Terms of Trade hypothesis. 

The theme developed by Prebisch consists of the 
following elements: (1) There is disparity between 
national economic development in advanced countries 

(centre) and that in the developing countries 
(periphery). (2) Economies of the countries of the 
centre have a self-sustained growth path through 
technological progress whereas the countries at the 
periphery have to play the role of raw material 
suppliers for the industrial centres. (3) The benefits 
of technological progress in the centre are distributed 
in the form of higher wages and profit rather than 
lower prices. In the periphery, however, the benefit 
of technological progress in the export sector 
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(agricultural sector) are passed on to the users at the 
centre in the form of falling prices. . In other words, 
technological ‘progress works in an asymmetrical way. 
The prices of raw material exports are pushed down 
while the prices of manufactured exports stay put. 
This results in deterioration in the terms of trade, that 
is, the ratio of export prices to import prices declines. 

The Prebisch hypothesis is further strengthened by 
the changes in the trade-development relationship in 
the 20th century. The changing relationship is 
tevealed by the following trends: 


(1) The pattern of demand stemming from the industrial 
centres has undergone a change. With increasing income the 
demand for primary products declined. This isin conformity 
with Engel’s law. The demand pattern of the primary produc- 
ing countries has been changing ina manner which made for 
growing demand for manufactures. In other words, the con- 
sumption effect of development in developing countries was, in 
Johnson’s terminology, ‘‘pro-trade biased” while that in the 
developed countries was “anti-trade biased”. 


(2) The introduction of new methods of more intensive use 
of given inputs in the process of production has adversely 
affected the exports of the developing countries. The growth 
in the developed countries in the 19th century was reflected in 
the growing demand for raw materials. The changes in pro- 
duction processes in the early twentieth century and thereafter 
have not resulted in increasing demand for raw materials 
following growth in the countries at the centre. 

(3) Another (and an important) factor that has reduced and 
in some cases completely wiped out the demand for primary 
products is the development of synthetic products. “The deve- 
lopment of the synthetic materials industries in the industrial- 
ised countries has proved to be a major constraining element 
in the demand for imported natural materials. A study about 
Latin American exports confirms this trend.® 


The centre-periphery concept explains how capit- 
alist international division of labour permanently 
divides the world in which a small group of indus- 
trialised countries occupy a dominant position and a 
large developing group faces the prospect of remain- 
ing permanently under the domination of the 
developed world. Table 1 proves that the dominance- 
dependence relationship holds even in the contem- 
porary world. In particular it reveals: (i) that the 
gap between the centre and periphery has been 
widening when measured in (a) per capita terms, (b) 
zonal and sectoral flows of trade, (c) distribution of 
foreign investment, and (d) accumulation of interna- 
tional reserves. 


(a) Table 1 reveals that even in the much-advertised Deve- 
lopment Decade the gap between the ‘rich’ and the ‘poor’ 
countries became larger since the centre’s economic expansion 
was almost double that of the periphery in per capita terms. 

(b) The average annual rate of increase of the centre’s ex- 
ports between 1948 and 1968 was 7.9 per cent while that of the 
periphery was 4.8 per cent, The share of the periphery in 
world exports has gone down from 32 per cent in 1948 to 21 
per cent in 1968, The trade among advanced countries, parti- 
cularly trade in manufactures, is fast expanding. The slow 
growth in the periphery can be attributed to continued special- 
isation in primary production. For the primary producing 
countries it has been hard to shake off the dependent pattern 
of production historically forced on them by the capitalist 
division of labour. 

(c) The unequal performance of the centre and the periphery 
in the post-war period is reflected in the holdings of inter- 
national reserves. As late as 1969 thé céntre accounted for 79 
per cent of the world’s gold and foreign exchange reserves. 
The share of the periphery was barely 21 per cent. At the 
centre, however, there has been a redistribution of reserves in 
that the US share has gone dow: wie that of the other 
industrialised nations has gong up. fil source position 
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fable 1 


POLARISED EXPANSION OF THE CENTRE- 
PERIPHERY SYSTEMa 
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Indicator Period{ Centred Peri- Total 
i year pherye System 
1. Gross Domestic 
Product 
(a) Weight in 
per cent 1963 83 17 100 
(b) Annual average 
rate: Total 1950-1968 4.4 - 48 4.5 
1960-1968 5.0 48 5.0 
Per capita 1950-1968 3.3 25 25 
1960-1968 4.0 2.3 2.8 
2, Exports 
(a} Total export 
growth, 
average 1948-1968 7.9 4.8 71 
annual rate 1958-1968 9.0 5.9 8.3 
(b) Percentage 1938 72 28 100 
share of pole 1948 68 32 100 
in system’s 1958 74 26 100 
exports 1958 79 21 100 
(c) Inter-zonal 
trade of the 
pole’s total 1948 64 29 — 
export 1968 76 20 — 
(d) Manufactures 
as percentage 
of pole’s 1955 64 13 49 
total exports 1968 74 22 63 
3. USA Direct 
Investment 
(a) Total distri- 
bution bet- 1950 48 49 100 
ween poles — 1969 67 28 100 
(b) Manufacturing 
activities as 
percentage 
of total 1950 52 15 32 
investment 1969 51 26 42 
4, International Gold 
and Foreign Ex- 
change Reserves: 
. Total distribution 1949 85 15 100 
between poles 1969 79 21 100 





a Source: “UN Statistical Yearbook’, 1969, : i 
b Developed countries according to UN classification. 
c Developing countries according to UN classification. 


of the periphery reflecting its slow progress, particularly in the 
sphere of foreign trade, continues to highlight the dependent 
status of the periphery. 


It emerges from the above survey that the classical 
theory of transmitted growth which may have been 
true for 19th Century trade relationship does not 
hold good any longer. A couple of other develop- 
ments need to be discussed here. They are concerning 
import-substitution industrialisation and the emerg- 
ence of multinationals. : 

`The Prebisch thesis had made out a persuasive case 
for ‘protected industrialisation’. Import substitution 
was supposed to spark rapid industrialisation to en- 
able the periphery to’ break away from the pattern of 
unequal development imposed by the international 
division of labour. What has been the result? The 
most common conclusion of various studies has been 
that import-substi iS .strateoy has increased the 
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dependedce of the developing countries on the deve- 
loped world. It has in the process distorted domestic 
consumption pattern, and income distribution, and has 
led to suboptimal resources until resource utilisa- 
tion. 

The economic power of the multinational corpora- 
tions has been growing by leaps and bounds, They 
have penetrated the economic structure of many 
developing economies and are threatening to become 
a power by themselves. They can subvert the econo- 
mic policies of even powerful countries. Itisa new 
phenomenon, a new aspect of the contemporary 
phase of capitalist development. “The new system 
is formed, as before, on the basis of dominant 
(developed) economies and dependent (under-deve- 
loped) economies increasingly linked to each other 
through the growing transnational interlocking and 
overlapping of production structures and consumer 
patterns. The new model is operationally structured 
around the transnational corporation and implies a 
new form of international division of labour.® And 
further: “The market is gradually superseded by the 
international firm’s plan, market prices and financial 
flows by accounting prices and flows, locai-national 
by centralised foreign decision-making. The import 
substitutional process of industrialisation has become 
the corporation strategy of penetration of foreign 
protected markets, supported by external public and 
private credit, international technical assistance and 
aid, and ideological advice with respect to develop- 
ment policies and strategies.’’10 

The stranglehold of capitalist international division 
of labour cannot allow the developing countries to 
bring about their own rapid economic development. 
The capitalist countries have effectively barred their 
markets to the manufactured or semi manufactured 
products of such of the countries as have ventured to 
industrialise their economies. What is more, the 
developed world has been giving protection to its 
high-cost agricultural products, thus keeping away the 
agricultural products of the developing economies. 
The common agricultural policy of the EEC countr- 
ies is a case in point. “The basic aim of the agricul- 
tural policies of most developed countries is, through 
government intervention, to increase the income of 
their rural population so that their farmers can enjoy 
an adequate standard of living, comparable to that of 
the industrial sector and certainly much higher than 
would result from the free operation of market 
forces,”11 

The arguments advanced so far indicate how 
capitalist international division of labour has given 
rise to a polarised world of centre and Periphery. 
We can conclude that capitalist international division 
of labour: 

(i) has spontaneously developed along with the development 
of capitalism; 

(ii) has reflected changes in the process of capitalist econo- 
mic development; and 

Gii) has in it forces that keep less industrialised countries 
always in a dependent and subordinate position. 

(iv) The advanced capitalist economies have gone through 
various stages of development in the past and are today passing 
through a new phase of development characterised by the con- 
solidation of capitalist integration process and the emergence of 
multinational corporations, In all these phases, the dependent 
and marginal position of the developing economies has not 
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changed; what is more, there are signs of their increasing 
dependence. : 

(v) International trade based on.capitalist international 
division of labour does not have in itso much as a tendency 
towards equalisation of the levels of development. In fact, it 
has in it an inherent tendency to create and perpetuate areas 
of under-development, ‘Development and under-development 
are simultaneous processes; the two faces of the historical 
evolution of the capitalist system, linked to each other ina 
functioning way, interacting and mutually conditioning each 


other.” 1? i 


T main conclusion of the arguments so far is that 

it is not possible to release forces of development 
through either traditional or contemporary trade- 

development relationship in the matrix of capitalist, 
development. It is naive to believe that “in the future 
of currently poor countries, asin the past for other 
countries, foreign trade may operate as an engine of 
growth transmission”! and “without any increase 
in resources or technological change each country is 
able to enjoy a higher real income by specialising in 
production according to its comparative advantage 
and trading.’’4 

Development economists have now started saying 
that gains from trade can facilitate development, but 
they cannot be a substitute for developmental forces. 
And “these forces cannot be viewed as comprising 
only the basic economic determinants of development, 
such as entrepreneurship, technical progress and 
capital accumulation. For these proximate determi- 
nants are, in turn, related to the indirect non-econo- 
mic, but nonetheless highly important, influences of 
the society’s political, social and institutional organi- 
sation.’ 

The first major attempt at development by disre- 
garding and rejecting the capitalist framework was 
initiated in the USSR inthe twenties. In the then 
existing world conditions, of course, the development 
strategy of the USSR was characterised by a marked 
preference for autarky. It meant that foreign trade 
hada marginal role to play. Foreign trade was 
looked upon as a subsidiary instrument of planning. 
Throughout the inter-war period the economic deve- 
lopment of the Soviet Union took place under autar- 
kic influences. 

The situation, however, changed with the formation 
of the Soviet bloc of countries as a result of the 
Second World War. Vague concepts such as socialist 
world market and socialist integration had to be put 
into practice. The formation of the CMEA was clear 
recognition of this need. The economic blockade of 
the Soviet bloc countries accelerated the process and 
facilitated the development and formation of the 
socialist internal and international market. The world 
socialist market today comprises the CMEA coun- 
tries, the majority of which are East European socia- 
list countries, and the Soviet Union. The CMEA 
represents the forces of socialist international division 
of labour at work. Let us first have a look at the 
important provisions of a CMEA document to get 
an idea of the principles of SIDL. The document, 
“Basic Principles of International Socialist Division 
of Labour”, was adopted by the CMEA in 1962. 

Below are some relevant extracts from the ‘Basic 
Principles’: E 
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; «The world socialist system is a social, economic, and poli- 
tical community of free, sovereign nations following the path 
of socialism and communism, united by common interests and 


goals and by indestructible ties of international socialist 


solidarity.” 

«Theclose union of the socialist countries within a single 
system is necessitated by the objective laws of economic and 
political development.” 

«Each socialist country maps out its own economic develop- 
ment plans based on the concrete conditions in the given 
country ... and the needs and potentialities of all the socialist 
countries. The new social system makes it possible organically 
to combine the development of each national economy with the 
development and consolidation of the world economic system 
of socialism as a whole.” 

« International! socialist division of labour is carried out 
consciously, according to plan, in conformity with the vital 
interests of the people and with the aim of ensuring harmo- 
nious and all-round development of all the socialist 
countries....’” 

“The objectives of international socialist division of labour 
are: (a) more efficient social production; (b) a high rate of 
economic growth; (c) industrialisation and gradual removal of 
historical differences in the economic development levels of the 
socialist countries; and (d) the creation of a material basis for 
their more or less simultaneous transition to communism, with- 
in one and the same historical era.” : i 


Socialist international division of labour is the 
basis for trade between the socialist countries. SIDL 


thus reflects the characteristics of the socialist econo- 


mies. The socialist economies are characterised by: 


(a) the planned nature of the organisation of production 
and distribution, ‘ 

(b) planned and proportional development of the sectors of 
the national economy, 


(c) planning for a rising standard of living of the population, 


_ (d) planning of production domestically and coordination 
internationally among the CMEA countries, 

(e) similar economic base, that is, public ownership of the 
means of production, similar state structure, popular power 
led by the working class and a common ideology. 


From the above it should be clear that SIDL is a 
reflection of planned division of labour within the 
countries. The element of spontaneity which makes 
for anarchy in production and characterises capitalist 
division of labour has been systematically eliminated 
in SIDL. 

Let us now consider some aspects of the SIDL in: 
practice. 

As has been observed, one of the objectives of 
SIDL is ‘“‘industrialisation and gradual removal of 
historical differences in the economic development 
levels of the socialist countries.” Wide differences 
prevailed in the economic levels of the socialist coun- 
tries historically originating in the pre-capitalist 
period. 








Country Status 
Asian Socialist Countries 
(China, Korea, Vietnam $ 
and Mongolia) Backward 
Bulgaria, Rumania and . 
Albania Predominantly agricultural 
Poland, Hungary and Had but relatively little i 
Yugoslavia industry 
Soviet Union, Czechoslo- ‘Countries with more ad- 
vakia and GDR vanced industries :. . 





The immediate task before, the CMEA was to 
bring about rapid changes in wfcWonomic structure. 
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Tables 2 and 3 indicate the achievements in this res- 
pect. 





Table 2 
DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL INCOME (1950=100) 
1960 1970 1972 
- Bulgaria 282 593 . 683 
Hungary 177 300 336 
Czechoslovakia 207 319 354 
GDR 261 400 442 
Mongolia (1960= 100) 100 138 150 
Poland 208 374 445 
Rumania 267 599 741 
USSR 265 528 581 
Table 3 


CHANGES IN THE STRUCTURE OF EMPLOYMENT 
(in per cent) 








Industry & Building Agriculture & Forestry 





1950 1960 1972 1950 1960 1972 
Bulgaria 11.4 27.1 401 795 555 328 
Hungary 23.3 340 43,3 50.6 38.9 25.0 
Czechoslovakia 36.3 45.6 -47.3 38.6 25.9 16.7 
GDR 43.7 483 49.8 27.3 173 121 
Mongolia — 19.0 21.9 — 60.8 46.4 
Poland 26.2 32,2 38.5 54.0 42.2 33.0 
Rumania 142 20.0 34.5 - 74.3 65.6 442 
USSR 27.55 32.3 37.2 47.6 38.7 25.6 





The development of the planned national economy 
and the operation of the principles of socialist inter- 
national division of labour have brought about corres- 
ponding changes in the volume and composition of 
foreign trade. Table 4 indicafes the growth in per 


capita trade. 
P Table 4 


GROWTH OF PER CAPITA TRADE 





1960 1970 1970/1960 

(Roubles) (Roubles) (per cent) 
i 138 407 295 
ungery 247 466 189 
Czechoslovakia 230 498 217 
GDR 167 420 251 
Poland 86 198 230 
Rumania 67 169 252 
USSR 47 91 194 





Source: J. Szita, Perspective for All-European Economic 
Cooperation, Akademiai Kiado, Budapest, 1977, p. 69. 


In most socialist countries both imports and exports 
tend to grow faster than the national income as is 
indicated by Table 5. 


Table 5 


ANNUAL AVERAGE GROWTH RATES IN NATIONAL 
INCOME, EXPORTS AND IMPORTS (1960-67) 











National Income Exports Imports 

Igaria 6.8 17.1 12.5 
maan 5.7 12.2 11.8 
Czechoslovakia 2.8 7.7 8.9 
GDR 4,3 6.0 5.2 
Poland 5.4 11.7 8.7 
Rumania 9.0 13.2 14.4 
USSR 6.6 7.0 8.0 
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The proportion of machinery and equipment in 
total exports is increasing, reflecting the development 
of machine-building industries in the socialist econo- 
mies and thus a high degree of industrialisation 
(Table 6). 


Table 6 


PROPORTION OF MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
IN TOTAL EXPORTS 








1950 1960 1970 
Bulgaria — 13.6 29,1 
Czechoslovakia 26.4 45.1 50.2 
Hungary 23.0 38.0 324 
GDR — 48.2 50.5 
Poland 7.7 28.2 38.5 
Rumania 4.0 166 22.6 
USSR 11.8 20.5 21.5 





Source: Ninel Bautina, CMEA Today — From Economic 
Cooperation to Economic Integration, 1975, p. 68, 


Another development has been the important 
changes in the structure of the socialist countries’ 
foreign trade. Table 7 shows: 

The share of manufactures in the socialist coun- 
tries’ foreign trade has been steadily rising, which to 
some extent indicates the growth of the industrial 
capacity and the sophisticated needs of these coun- 
tries. The proportion of manufactures in their total 
foreign trade is now over two-thirds, Slightly higher 
than the world’s average. 

(2) About three-fourths of the socialist countries’ 
foreign trade consists of manufactures. 


Table 7 


PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF THE EUROPEAN 
SOCIALIST COUNTRIES’ FOREIGN TRADE 1957-59 
AND 1967-69 (THREE-YEAR ANNUAL AVERAGE) 





1967-69 
Primary Manu- 


1957-59 
Primary Manu- 


European Socialist 
Countries’ exports to 


and Imports from products factures products factures 
TE a O 
Exports to: 

Other European 

Socialist countries 42 58 27 73 
Developed countries 63 37 56 44 
Developing countries 29 71 26 74 
Imports from: 

Other European 

Socialist countries 42 53 27 73 
Developed countries 36 64 20 80 
Developing countries 95 5 $4 16 
European Socialist 

countries 

Total: Foreign trade 45 55 31 69 
World trade as a whole 46 54 35 65 


Source: J. Wilczynski, Profit, Risk and Incentives under 
Socialist Economic Planning, Macmillan, 1973, p 199, 


(3) Exports to developed capitalist countries con- 
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sist largely of primary products, This proportion, 
however, is declining. 

(4) The Socialist countries’ imports from capitalist 
countries consist largely of manufactures. 

From the discussion so far we may conclude that 
Socialist international division of labour has: (1) 
accelerated the drive towards equalisation of levels 
of economic development; (2) consciously and in a 
planned manner modified the structure of production 
and thus the structure of foreign trade. 

There are some other important aspects of the 
SIDL which may briefly mention: 


1. Long-term Trade Agreements: Trade between socialist 
countries does not suffer from market fluctuations as most 
of the trade is consciously regulated by long-term trade 
agreements, This eliminates uncertainty concerning prices 
and quotas, In socialist countries the foreign trade estimates 
are built into the national plan. It is, therefore, absolutely 
essential for the planning process to enter into long-term 
contracts, 

2. World Market Price (WMP): Prices in foreign - trade 
transactions are free from wild fluctuations as they are 
based on World Market Prices. WMP represents a five-year 
average of prices in leading capitalist markets. WMP is 
further corrected for monopoly influences, Intra-CMEA 
trade is thus based on the concept of WMP. Socialist plan- 
ners are aware that they have yet to evolve a socialist world 
market price. “The planned fixing of international socialist 
value is still a thing of the future,1¢ 

3. Specialisation: Since the mid-1950s the CMEA econo- 
mies have been increasingly adopting policies in favour of 
specialisation. In the manufacturing sector specialisation 
embraces over twenty groups of industries, such as food 
processing, agricultural machinery, mining machinery, textile 
machinery, etc. Now the emphasis is on specialisation within 
specific industries, rather than between broad sectors, This 
has ensured that output and export structures of all coun- 
tries converge, providing opportunities to each country to 
produce and export dynamic products. The impact of this 
cooperation on mutual trade can be judged by the deliveries 
arising from specialisation contracts, These amounted in 
1975 to almost 5 billion dollars — about 13 per cent of intra- 
CMEA exports. 

4. Joint Investment: Currently the stress in mutual coopera- 
tion is on multilateral joint investments. These are intended 
to increase mutual deliveries of energy, ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals, etc. By 1975 some 31 such projects were 
negotiated. Most of them are planned to be completed by 
1980 In 1975 joint ventures carried out were valued at 8 
billion dollars. Bilateral projects are also rising in numbers. 
For example, the Czech Polish sulphur project in Poland, 
the Soviet-Polish petro-chemical works in Poland, the Soviet- 
Hungarian ethylene and aluminium works in Hungary. 

5. Technological Cooperation: One of the important features 
of the CMEA is the exchange of blueprints, description of 
technical processes and results of scientific research, These 
exchanges were earlier free of cost. Over 1949-1968 the USSR 
supplied 21,000 sets of documentation to other member-coun- 
tries and received 10,000 sets from them, An estimate 
suggests that by world market prices the value of the know- 
how passed on by the member-countries to each other in 
1966 was around 13,000 million dollars. 

6. Finance and Payments: In the matter of finance and pay- 
ments, the establishment of two financial institutions — 
Tnternational Bank of Economic Cooperation and Internatio- 
nal Investment Bank — for providing long and short term 
loans for development and settlement of trade balances, has 
created the necessary monetary framework for mutilateral 
trade. Particularly notable is the creation of the Transferable 
Rouble, the CMEA common currency in which payments 
imbalances are settled, 


From the above it can be inferred that socialist 
international division of labour is well on its way to 
achieve the objectives it set for itself. Nevertheless, 
the SIDL has yet to tackle satisfactorily a few pro- 
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blems, the solution of which will hasten progress tò- 
wards a truly socialist world market. 

The problems are: (1) Differences in national eco- ' 
nomic levels, although considerably bridged over the 
years, continue to exist. For example, economic deve- 
lopment of Rumania and Bulgaria continues to lag 
behind that of the other partners. It is to be noted, 
however, that over the years Mongolia and Cuba, 
the two under-developed members of the CMEA, 
have made considerable progress towards a balanced 
economic structure. (2) The socialist countries have 
not created so far a practical system of their own to 
guide their specialisation and trade. The lack of a 
uniform and objectively functioning price mechanism 
has been hindering the development of trade. Recent 
economic reforms in CMEA countries and particu- 
larly in the Hungarian economy have moved in the 
direction of improving the methods of price fixation. 
In intra‘ CMEA trade the member-countries are still 
using the world market price. (3) Multilateralisation 
of trade has not made much headway so far. Foreign 
trade countinues to be conducted on a bilateral basis. 
Lack of a convertible common currency and objec- 
tively determined prices has held up progress towards 
greater multilaterialisation. 

The fact, however, remains that the emergence of the 
CMEA has shown that just as conscious economic 
planning internally can help a country overcome its 
economic backwardness, socialist international division 
of labour helps it to participate in international trade 
on a basis of equality. Recent developments in the 
international economy have proved beyond doubt that 
spontaneity in the economic field has to give way to 
planning both within and between national econo- 
mies. O i 
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Inipact of Lenin 
on 
Bhagat Singh’s Life 


CHINMOHAN SEHANAVIS 


HAGAT SINGH was born in Punjab on September 
27, 1907, and was hanged by the British on 
March 23,1931. So it may be said that in his short 
life-span of 24 years political activities covered at the 
most a period of 7 to 8 years. The young Indian 
revolutionary was sentenced to death before he could 
reach his thirties. It should not be expected that his 
concepts regarding revolution were full fledged and 
mature and had taken definite shape at such an early 
age. Yet, his short political career which came to 
an abrupt end gave remarkable and significant colour 
to his thought and sections. , 

Bhagat Singh did not come from a mere nationa- 
list background. His family had a distinct revolu- 
tionary heritage. His father, Sardar Kishan Singh, 
and his uncles, Sardar Ajit Singh and Sardar Swaran 
Singh, were all connected with the Bharat Mata 
Samiti, the oldest revolutionary organisation in 
Punjab. They had to suffer greatly at the hands of 
the British. Ajit Singh, who was initially exiled to 
Burma in 1907, had to escape from his motherland 
to Iran, Turkey, Germany, and ultimately to Brazil. 

Coming as he did from such a family, in his child- 
hood and adolescent years Bhagat Singh naturally 
came in close contact with well-known revolution- 
aries like Lala Pindi Das, Ananda Kishore Mehta 
and others. 

To young Bhagat Singh, Kartar Singh Sarava, the 
Ghadr Party leader, was like a mythical hero. In 
1916 young Sarava had become a martyr at an even 
younger age than Bhagat Singh. So in his formative 
years his family and environment had left a deep 
nationalist and revolutionary impact on Bhagat Singh. 
While studying in the National College he had met 
Professor Jaychandra Vidyalankar and students like 
Bhagwaticharan, Sukhdev, Yashpal and Ramkishen 
who later earned fame as prominent revolutionaries. 

Bhagat Singh went to Kanpur in 1924 and was 
introduced to Batukeshwar Dutta, Bijoy Kumar 
Sinha, Jogesh Chattopadhyay and other revolution- 
aries of the region by Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi, the 
famous Congress leader of U.P. (It may be mention- 
ed that this is also the 50th. year of Ganesh Shankar 
Vidyarthi’s martyrdom. He died while participating 
in the anti-commynal movement.) Bhagat Singh 


became a A * the grcup known as Hindustan ` 
no i 
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Republican Association (H.R.A.) because of his 
intimate ties with these revolutionaries. 

In the constitution of the revolutionary group it 
was declared that the ultimate aim of the organisa- 
tion was “to establish a federal republicon form 
of government in India through organised and armed 
revolution....... The fundamental principles of this 
Republic would be establishing universal suffrage and 
eradicating the social system in which there is class- 
exploitation.” 

The programme of the H.R.A. also spoke of 
‘organising workers and peasants.’ In spite of close 
watch by the imperialist guardians of India, some 
news of the remarkable success of Soviet society and 
Communism reached India. It seems all these deve- 
lopments were greatly influenced thereby. 

Bhagat Singh returned to Lahore early in 1925. 
He worked for some time on the editorial staff of 
Kiriti—a Communist Journal edited by Sohan Singh 
Josh. Meanwhile, after the Kakori Railway Raid in 
August 1925, HRA members were arrested and 
harassed. Bhagat Singh became involved ina plan 
to release the arrested leaders. Side by side, in 
March 1926, he established a young revolutionary 
group known as ‘Naojawan Bharat Sava’. The 
president of this organisation was Comrade Ram- 
kishan, the well-known revolutionary of Punjab, and 
Bhagat Singh was its Secretary. ‘Naojawan Bharat 
Sava’ went ahead of HRA and declared that its 


‘objective was to establish “‘ a completely independent 


Republic of Workers and Peasants in India.” 

The transformation of the Hindustan Republican 
Association (HRA) into Hindustan Socialist Repub- 
lican Association (HSRA) in August-September, 
1928, at a meeting in Delhi’s Ferozeshah Kotla 
Ground was a natural consequence of this process. 
According to Dr. Deol, biographer of Bhagat Singh, 
the motion for renaming the Association was moved 
by Bhagat Singh. (Shahid Bhagat Singh—A Bio- 
graphy p. 27). So Bhagat Singh not only wanted to 
establish an independent Republic based on universal 
franchise or a sketchy society devoid of exploitation. 
He clearly aimed to establish a completely independ- 
ent socialist Republic. 

But old forms of thinking and practice persisted in 
the struggle for independence and socialism. Accor- 
ding to Ajoy Ghosh, a colleague of Bhagat Singh 
who later became the Secretary of the Communist 
Party of India, “As for the most important question, 
however, the question in what manner the fight for 
freedom and socialism was to be waged, armed action 
by individuals and groups was to remain our immedi- 
ate task. Nothing else, we held, could smash constitu- 
tionalist illusions, nothing else could free the country 
from the grip in which fear held it. When the stag- 
nant calm was broken by a series of hammer blows 
delivered by us at selected points and on suitable 
occasions, against the most hated officials of the 
Government, and mass movement unleashed, we 
would link ourselves with the movement, act as its 
armed detachment and give it a socialist direction... 
Such was our socialism in those days.” (Bhagat Singh 
and his Comrades). 

In 1927 a prominent Communist leader of the 
time, Shankat Usmani, had connections with Bhagat 
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Singh, Batukeshwar Dutta, Bijoy Kumar Sinha, and 
other revolutionaries. Usmani wrote: “Now I don’t 
exactly remember when I first met Sardar Bhagat 
Singh. Either I met him in Lahore or in Kanpur... 
At that time HRA was being transformed into 
HSRA and it was decided that the new organisation 
would work in co-operation with the Communist Inter- 
national. At the same time I was informed that 
before they drop armed action by individuals they 
would complete someimportant actions which were 
in their list...[ told (Bijoy Babu Bijoy. Kumar Sinha), 
‘Come on, let’s go to Moscow.’ Personally I believed 
that Bhagat Singh and Bijoy Sinha’s presence in 
Moscow would mean active armed assistance from 
the Soviet Union.” Bijoy Kumar Sinha also informs 
us that he was elected by Bhagat Singh and his party 
to visit Moscow. 

But due to the pressure of the ensuing jobs they 
could not accomplish this project. Meanwhile cir- 
cumstances changed. It may be recalled here that 
Asfakullah, the distinguished member of HRA who 
was later sentenced to death in the Kakori Conspiracy 
Case, was arrested in the Tribal Area near Peshwar 
while he was on his way to Moscow. Before 
Shaukat Usmani returned to India from Moscow in 

acember 1928 the situation here had changed 
sharply. The Police Commissioner, Saunders, was 
killed by Bhagat Singh and his group in Lahore, and 
to avoid arrest, Bhagat Singh and several other HSRA 
members had to abscond. At that time Bhagat Singh 
came to Calcutta secretly and established contact 
with the All-India Workers-Peasants Conference 
which was being held in Calcutta, and with its Presi- 
dent, Comrade Sohan Singh Josh. 

A remarkable incident that next demanded atten- 
tion was the throwing of bombs in the Central 
Assembly on April 8, 1929, by Bhagat Singh and 
Batukeshwar Dutta. They courted arrest on the 
spot. A few days earlier, on March 20, 1929, there 
were countrywide arrests of Communists in connec- 
tion with the Meerut Conspiracy Case. Moreover 
ths amendment of Public Security Bill and Trade 
Security Bill, after being rejected in the Central As- 
sembly, was again forwarded to the Assembly as 
directed by the Governor-General. Both the Bills 
aimed at repressing Communism and the working- 
class movement. Singh and Dutta wanted to pro- 
test against these measures by hurling bombs in the 
Central Assembly. Itis clear from the leaflets dis- 
tributed in the Assembly by the two revolutionaries: 
“The Government is imposing Public Security Bill 
and Trade Security Bill upon us, while it has kept 
away the important Sedition Bill regarding news- 
papers for the next Assembly session. The indiscri- 
minate arrest of working class leaders also clearly 
indicates the attitude of the Government...Let the 
mass representative return to their electorates and 
prepare the people for the future revolution. Let the 
Government also know that while protesting against 
the repressive Bills and the brutal assassination of 
Lala Lajpat Rai we want to stress again the estab- 
lished truth that it is easy to kill a person but it is not 
easy to destroy one’s ideology. Empires crumble. 
The Bourbons and Tsars are thrown away. The true 
ideology of the people survives.” 
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On June 6, 1929, the statement of Bhagat Singh 
and Dutta also referred to the two Bills. Their ex- 
planation of the term ‘’Revolution” would be perti- 
nent in this respect. Revolution is not necessarily 
connected with a bloody struggle. It has no place 
for personal grievances. Nor is it a game of bombs 
and pistols. “By the term Revolution we mean 
dismissing the prevalent social system which is estab- 
lished on evident impropriety. Though the producers 
and workers are the most important component of 
society they are...deprived of the products of their 
labour and even of their fundamental rights. The 
farmer who produces corn for everybody has to starve 
with his family; the weaver who makes garments for 
all does not get enough clothing for himself. 

“So until and unless this exploitation is prevented, 
the entire civilisation would crumble down. The cry 
of the day is absolute transformation and those who 
realise it bear the responsibility to reorganise society 
on the basis of socijalism...By Revolution we under- 
stand the establishment of such a social system... 
dictatorship of the proletariat and Communist inter- 
nationalism which would save humanity from Capit- 
alism and Imperial Wars. 

“If the British Government pay no heed to our 
warning and continue with the old measures of rep- 
ression, a mighty struggle would start which would 
sweep away all obstracles and ultimately establish 
the dictatorship of the proletariat for the fulfilment 
of the Revolutionary ideology...Everyone has a birth 
right to independence. Labour controls society, The 
future of the labourer lies in sovereignty of people.” 

Ajoy Kumar Ghosh wrote that Bhagat Singh spent 
most of his time in prison studying socialist literature 
and during this time came very close to the Commu- 
nist ideology. Dr. Deol refers to Bhagat Singh study- 
ing the life of Lenin and the Communist Manifesto, 
Gopal Tagore, another biographer of Bhagat Singh, 
relates that a few days before his death when asked 
what was his last wish, he replied that he was study- 
ing the life of Lenin and he wanted to finish it before 
his death (Bhagat Singh—The man and his Ideas, 
p. 30). When he was in prison he wrote two hundred 
pages of notes regarding Capitalism, Socialism, the 
origin of State, Communism, Religion, Sociology, 
and also many facts regarding India, the French 
Revolution, Marxism, Governmental structures, 
Family, Communist International etc..(Shahid Bhagat 
Singh—A Biography, p. 30). The pamphlet “Why I 
am an Atheist” shows that Singh was very clear in 
his stand on religion. Itis also seen in one of his 
letters written to his friend Joydeb that he requested 
him to send books like “Civil War in France” by 
Marx, “Left Wing Communism” and “Collapse of the 
Second International” by Lenin (ibid, pp 29-30). 

It is further known from Ajoy Ghosh that Bhagat 
Singh and his colleagues sent a telegram to the Soviet 
Union on November 7, 1930, greeting the Great 
Russian Revolution. Dr. Deol says that in January, 
1930, to commemorate “Lenin Day”, they entered 
the Court Room wearing’red scarfs and demanded 
that their greetings should be intimated to the’ Presi- 
dent of the Third International (ibid, p-69-70). 

Hearing about the martyrdom of Bhagat Singh, 
Rajguru and as athe cc oN fhe Meerut 
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Conspiracy Case sent a letter of condolence to Sardar 
Kishan. Singh. They also demanded adjournment of 
hearing that day. The organ of the Third Interna- 
tional, “International Correspondence”, the organ 
ofthe British Communist Patty and that of the 
American Communist Party, ‘Daily Worker”, also 
denounced the judicial murder (ibid. p. 77 and 90). 

Bhagat Singh wrote to Sukhdev a few days before 
his death, “You and I may not live but the people of 
our country would. The ideology of Marxism and 
Communism would definitely triumph.” (Introduc- 
tion, Gopal Tagore’s Biography). 

I would like to mention another incident which I 
have come across in the book Prithvi Singh Azad in 
Lenin’s Land written by Prithvi Singh Azad, the 88- 
year-old revolutionary. In the latter half of 1930 
Bhagat Singh and his comrades were in Lahore Jail. 
C.I.D. officials came to Bhagat Singh to interrogate 
him. During the interrogation they mentioned the 
name of Prithvi Singh Azad a number of times to find 
out whether Bhagat. Singh knew his whereabouts or 
had any secret contacts with him. On the other hand, 
Bhagat Singh was keen to know about Azad’s activi- 
ties and whereabouts. So he chalked outa plan. 
He utilised this oppotunity and said that he knew 
nothing about Azad’s whereabouts. In fact he 
believed that Azad had died while underground. 
Thus he wanted to get Information, about Azad from 
the police officials. The C.I.D. officials divulged they 
had definite information that Prithvi Singh was alive 
and was somewhere in Bombay or Gujarat. This 
bit of information was enough for Bhagat Singh to 
make arrangements to contact Azad. When his 
comrades went to meet him in prison he told them to 
contact Azad somehow and give him a message. 

Dhanwantari who later became a prominent 
Communist leader volunteered to perform this job. 
He managed to meet Prithvi Singh in a house in 
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Allahabad and told him that he was a member of 
HSRA and Chandra Shekhar Azad had brought 
a message for Prithvi Singh from Bhagat Singh. It 
was decided that Prithvi Singh would meet Chandra 
Shekhar Azad and Dhanwantari in Alfred Park at 8 
p.m. that very night (It was here that Chandra 
Shekhar Azad died after a few days fighting gallantly 
with the British police) and get from them the mes- 
sage of Bhagat Singh. Azad met the two as decided. 
They informed him that Bhagat Singh had asked 
them to contact Prithvi Singh as a member of HSRA. 
Moveover he ardently wanted HSRA to send Prithvi 
Singh to the Soviet Union to study the nature and 
process of Revolution. This should be done for the 
benefit of Indian revolutionaries and the Indian 
Revolution. 

Prithvi Singh was highly moved by the request of 
Bhagat Singh. He had never expected such a mess- 
age from him. So without hesitation he said he 
was ready to accept this responsibility. Though 
Prithvi Singh was much older than Bhagat Singh, he 
was touched by the earnestness and sincerity of 
Bhagat Singh. When Prithvi Singh reached the Con- 
gress session in Karachi secretly, Bhagat Singh had 
already been hanged. 

How Azad ultimately managed to reach the Soviet 
Union is another story, but what fascinates me is 
Bhagat Singh’s greatness. Even when he was on the 
threshold of death he wanted that the project of 
releasing the country from the imperialists must be 
accomplished. Moreover, the revolutionary move- 
ment should take a proper course enlightened by the 
Marxist and Communist doctrine. 

On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
martyrdom of Chandra Shekhar Azad, Bhagat Singh, 
Rajguru and Sukhdev and Harkishan Talwar (and 
also of Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi), this humble 
tribute to their immortal memory is paid. Q 
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Bhagavad-Gita 
and 

Indian National 
Movement — II 


DILIP BOSE 


G™ could inspire our fighters for national freedom 
also because of its teaching of soul as the indes- 
tructible one. As the body changes form like one 
discards a worn-out garment and puts on a new one, 
the soul remains eternal. The entire set of slokas 
from II, 11 to 30 propounds this concept of indest- 
Tuctibility of the soul through various forms and 
oo only one of which (II, 20) may be quoted 
ere: . 
' na jayate mriyate va kadacin 

na yam bhutva bhavita va na bhuyah 

ajo nityah sasvato yam purano 

na hanyate hanyamane sarire. (He is never born, 
nor does he die at any time, nor having (once) come 
to be will he again cease to be. He is unborn, eternal, 
permanent and primeval. He is not slain when the 
body is slain). i 

This conception of the indestructibility of the 
soul is borrowed in Gita from Katho-Upanishad, II, 
18 and also Chandogya-Upanishad speaks along the 
same lines. 

One may couple with the theory of transmig- 
ration of soul ( janmantar-bad) which is implicit in 
Hinduism and Hindu religion. This theory of 
transmigration of the soul was incorporated into 
Buddhism by Mahajan after the second century A.D. 


‘| The first instalment of this article appeared in last 
week’s Mainstream (March 28, 1981) 
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This is how Bankim Chandra puts it in his booklet, 

Srimad Bhagavadgita: 
The first thesis of Gita is the indestructibility of the soul. 
While.the indestructibility of the soul is the first thesis of 
Hindu religion, transmigration of the soul is its second... 
This transmigration of the soul is very strong in Hindu 
religion. Hindu religion as per Upanishad, as per Gita, 
as per Puranas, or as per its philosophy, every kind of 
Hindu religion is based on it. As pearls are strung in a 
bead through strings, similarly this theory (that is, trans- 
migration of soul) is linked through this string.” (Bankim 
Chandra Chattopadhyaya, Works, Vol. I. pages 70Jff, literal 
translation), 


No doubt it is the indestructibility of the soul and 
the theory of its transmigration through a succession 
of births which inspired a Khudiram to mount the 
gallows with a copy of Gita in his hand, and we can 
fondly recall Khudiram’s farewell song in this 
connection: Ebar a bidaya de ma, ghure asi (I bid 
adieu, o dear Mother, I will come back again). 


LasT but not least in this line of interpretation of 
Bhagavadgita was the series of lectures given by 
Mahatma Gandhi to the inmates of his Ashram in 


‘Ahmedabad from February 24 to 27 November 27, 


1926, collected now as a book by Orient Paper- 
backs. 

To Mahatma Gandhi, the apostle of non-violence, 
the problem was how to interpret Gita which is 
patently a call to armed action, an exhortation to 
Arjuna who like a true votary of non-violence had 
initially given up his gandiva bow and refused to fight. 
Mahatma Gandhi resolves this dilemma at the very 
outset by interpreting the battlefield of Kurukhestra 
as “our body’: The poet-seer who knows from 


_ experience the problems of life, has given a faithful 


account of the conflict which is eternally going on 
within us. Sri Krishna is the lord dwelling in every- 
one’s heart who is ever murmuring. His promptings 
in a pure chitta (that is, conscious mind—D.B.) like 
a clock ticking ina room. Ifthe clock of the chitta 
is not wound up with the key of self-purification, the 
in-swelling Lord no doubt remains where He js, but 
the tickling is heard no more.” (Page 14). 

Mahatma Gandhi also makes it clear that non- 
violence is to be practised only by a stitha-pragma; 
otherwise “I do not wish to suggest that violence has 
no place at all in the teaching of the Gita. The 
dharma which it teaches does not mean that a person 
who has not yet awakened to the truth of non- 
violence may act like a coward. Anyone who fears 
others, accumulates possessions and indulges in sense- 
pleasures will certainly fight with violent means, but 
violence does not, for that reason, become justified as 
his dharma...” (Page 14). 

Be that as.it may, Mahatma Gandhi also accepts 
the conception of Dharma swadharma mentioned 
earlier) by saying: “‘Arjuna had said that he did not 
want even the kingdom of gods if he had to kill his 
kith and kin for that. But he is bound, in any case to 
kill them, for he hasaccepted the dharma which 
requires him to kill.” (page 32, emphasis mine). 

One would like to pose the counter-question to 
Gandhiji himself: “But it is you who taught us the 
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use of the weapon of passive resistance if one’s 
conscience does not permit an action?’ 

But Mahatma Gandhi goes on expounding this 
conception of dharma or swadharma as doing one’s 
duty determined according to one’s station in life. He 
says a few pages later: To speak the truth is a dharma 
common to all. But there are special duties, that is, 
duties which pertain to individuals. Suppose that 
one’s job is to clean lavatories. Such a person 
should not envy another whose job is to keep 
accounts. The man who cleans lavatories as care- 
fully as he does the utensils in his home observes his 
dharma in the truest manner. It would not be right 
for Arjuna to think of retiring to a forest and 
spending his days telling beads on the rosary. His 
duty was to fight and kill. Retiring to a forest may 
be the right course for a rishi, it was not so for 
Arjuna.” - 

And if doubt still lingers in one’s mind about this 
swadharma and its pursuance through uiskama karma, 
all this is sought to be resolved through bhakti and 
bhakti in the avatar. (that is, the prophet). We can 
start with the oft-quoted sloka IV, 7: 

Yada-yada hi dharmasya 

glanir bhavati bharata 

abhyut thanam adharmasya 

tada imanam srjamy aham [whenever there is a 
decline of righteousness and rise of unrighteousness, 
O Bharata (Arujuna), then I send forth (create incar- 
nate) Myself]. (Radhakrishnan’s translation). 

The interesting point to note is that in the actual 
translation Dr. Radhakrishnan takes dharmasya and 
adharmasya as “righteousness” and “unrighteousness” 
respectively. In the explanation that he provides in 
the next page, he says: “Dharma literally means mode 
of being. It is the essential nature of a being that 
determines its mode of behaviour. So long as our 


conduct is in conformity with our essential nature,’ 


we are acting in the right way. Adharma is non- 
conformity to our nature...” This is no doubt our 
original conception of swadharma which we have 
analysed above. i 
The next sloka is also well-known: 

paritranaya sadhunam 

vinasaya ca duskrtam 

dharmasamsthapanarthaya 

sambhavami yuge-yuge. (For the protection of the 
good, for the destruction of the wicked; and for the 
establishment of righteousness, I come into being 
from age to age). 

What is of great relevance to us here is that these 
two slokas inspired our patriots fighting for freedom 
in a way which is difficult to appreciate fully in 
today’s context. The evil rule of the British colonial 
order with its suppression of the mind and utter lack 
of freedom could easily be related to the adharma-raj 
against which Lord Krishna is giving the call.to estab- 
lish a dharma-raj. And the fight is to be waged 
through karma without questioning and awaiting for 
any results (that is, niskama karma) and through 
utter and abject surrender to the Lord (that is, 
bhakti). 

Mahatma Gandhi interprets bhakti in even simpler 
terms. Quoting IV, 11, we give here Gandniji’s trans- 
jation: “In whatever way men resort to Me, even so 


do I render to them. In every day, O Partha, the 
path men follow is Mine.” 

He then comments: “In other words, people reap 
as they sow. As the quality of your bhakti, so is its 
reward. If there is any motive behind your bhakti 
if you seek anything through it, you will get what the 
quality of your bhakti entitles you to. You will get 
not what you wish to get, but' you deserve to get”. 
(Page 119). 

Having said the above, Gandhiji then refers to his 
controversy with Tilak which is of great interest and 
bears quoting in full: 

‘Everyone follows a path which leads to me’, This verse has 

a history behind it. When Tilak Maharaj was alive, he had 

cited this verse in the course of a discussion about violence 

and non-violence. I had argued that we should bear with 

a person who might have slapped us. In reply, he cited this 

verse to prove that the Gita upheld the principle of ‘tit for 

tat’. That is, he should act towards a person as he acts 
towards us. I cling to the reply which I gave to him then. 

I had argued that this verse could not be used in support 

of his contention. We should not act towards a person as 

he acts towards us. If he is bad to us, we may not therefore 
be bad to him. This verse merely lays down God’s law 

(page 120). 


As far as we are concerned there is a basic unity 
between the two positions of Tilak and Gandhiji in 
so far as both interpreted the foreign colonial rule 
as an anathema and against God’s law, while the 
particular method of fighting may be a little different 
arising perhaps out of the temperamental difference 
of the two giants of our national movement. 
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[RABINDRANATH TAGORE however was never impres- 
sed or influenced by Gifa. In his whole volumin- 
ous corpus of writings while he quotes copiously 
from Upanishads and is influenced very greatly by 
simple forms of Bhakti in its various manifestations, 
he usually adopted the attitude of a lover to his 
beloved or an identification or his self with his 
jiban-devata (life-deity) but hardly that of a son to 
his mother (the Kali cult of mother-worship), the 
only oblique reference to Gifa is worth referring to. 

In 1932 when he had just passed 70, he went to 
Iran (then called Persia) at the Royal invitation, and 
he wrote about it in a booklet named In Persia 
Rabindra-Rachanabali, Vol. XXII, pages 433 ff). He 
had to go by air and this was his first long trip by 
air (he had undertaken previously one short trip from 
London to Paris). He records at length his journey 
by air and his observations of an air journey when 
the planes flew at a much lower height is very inter- 
esting. The relevant portions we are giving here in 
almost literal translation: 


... The Earth which I knew for its variety and certainty 
(namely, it is there — D.B.) through its many testimonies 
became thin (or tenuous) and its three dimensional reality 
gradually started reducing itself to what was a two-dimen- 
sional photograph. ...It seemed to me that in this position 
when man emerges from the plane to rain down a hundred- 
killer (a sataghni — that is, furious destruction by bombs 
which can kill hundreds at a time, how small this figure is 
in terms of today’s atom and hydrogen bombs D.8.) he 
can be mercilessly furious, He suffers from no sense of the 
enormity of the crime which can make his raised hand: 
tremble in hesitation to do it because the actual compu- 
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tation of figures (in terms of figures of destruction — D.B.) 
gets lost or vanishes. When the reality to which man has 

- ` a natural affinity gets blurred, then the receptacle of his 
affection also disappears. The tenets and teachings of Gita 
is such a kind-of ‘aeroplane’ — the mind of Arjuna tender 
with mercy was taken to such a height from where one could 
not discern who is the killer and who is the killed, who is 
your kith and kin and whe is your stranger. Man has in its 
armoury many such ‘aeroplanes’ made of theories to cover 
up reality in his policies of imperialism (or aggrandise- 
ment), in social and religious principles. From there (that 
is, basing oneself on these principles — D.B.) the only con- 
solation a man has when destruction descends on him is 
— na hanyate hanyamane sarire” (that is, the soul cannot 
be killed — Gita’s sloka, IT, 20). 


The reader will no doubt note the sarcastic refe- 
rence to this sloka of Gita. 
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GT is so comprehensive in its treatment and 

encompasses such a vast field of different schools 
of thinking that it is easy to read many and often very 
contradictory things into Gita. It is violence and non- 
violence, itis jnana karma and bhakti all combined, 
it also deals at length with sanyas, yoga, cosmic evo- 
lution and even some sort of evolution of life. 

The main common denominator in all these aspects 
of Gita is no doubt a defence of class society and 
class oppression arising out of its conception of 
swadharma performed by a stithapragma person. 
Dr D.D. Kosambi has put it-very bluntly as follows: 


... the utility of the Gita derives from its peculiar funda- 
mental defect, namely, dexterity in seeming to reconcile the 
irreconciliable, The high god repeatedly emphasises the 
great virtue of non-killing (ahmisa), yet the entire discourse 
is an incentive to war. So If, 19 ff (already quoted) says 
that it is impossible to kill or be killed.... In Chapter XI 
the terrified Arjuna sees all the warriors of both sides rush 
into a gigantic Visnu-Krsna’s innumerable voracious mouth 
(Visverupa-darshan) and though the yajna sacrifice is played 
down or derided itis admitted in II, 14 to be the gene- 
rator of rain, without which food and life would be impos- 
sible.” (D.D. Kosambi Myth and Reality, page 17). 


We have to record that none of the popular forms 
~ of religion, the bhakti movement in Maharashtra, the 
Mahanubhava or Manbhay sect founded by Cakra- 
dhara in the twelfth century up holding the ideals of 
tribal and communal life, Jnaneswar and Namdev, 
some of whose teachings were incorporated into the 
Grantha Saheb providing the basis of the popular 
form of Sikhism among the Punjab peasantry, nor 
the movement represented by Kabir, himself a weaver 
of Benaras claiming both Hindus and Muslims as his 
followers or Chaityana fouading his Vaishnavite cult 
of bhacti in Bengal sought inspiration from the Gita. 
We can refer to Frederick Engels’s The Peasent 
War in Germany in this context: “It is clear that 
under the circumstances all the generally voiced 
attacks against feudalism, above all the attacks 
against the church, and all revolutionary social and 
* political doctrines had mostly and simultaneously to be 
the theological heresies. The existing social relations 
had to be stripped of their halo of sanctity before 
they could be attacked. ; 
“The revolutionary opposition to feudalism’ was 
alive all down the Middles Ages. It took the shape 
of mysticism, open heresy, or armed insurrection, all 
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depending on the conditions of the time.” (Progress 
Publishers, Moscow, 1974, page 42). 

Indeed these popular forms of religious movement 
was the direct expression of a sense of acute social 
discontent. But unable to work a way out of the pre- 
vailing social malady and injustice the preachers of 
these religious sects — a kind of people’s priests they 
were — they often resorted to bhakti or devotion to 
God, sometime even expressed as that of a lover to 
his beloved (the Vaishnav movement) or that of a 
son to his mother (the Kali cult). Thus Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramhangsa, the guru of Swami Viveka- 
nanda and a devotee of goddess Kali loved a song in 
which occurs a line: 

Kare dao Ma Indra-pada 

Kare karo adhogami. (Some you, Mother, raise to 
the throne and to some You take them down to lower 
depths). This acute social discontent is ultimately 
sought to be resolved by them through abject sur- 
render to one’s fate in the name of bhakti as express- 
ed in the song: 

Sakali tomari Icchha 

Icchhamaye Tara Tomi 

Tomar karma Toomi karo Ma 

Loke bale kari ami. (Everything is according to 
your wish, You are the goddess Tara who wills all. 
It is You who is doing, karma, everything, but people 
think or say as if it is I who is doing it). 

What must be noted therefore with all this resigned 
attitude (the sophisticated will say all this is tamasic 
but it is a rigmarole and we are not interested with the 
niceties of it here) these popular forms of religious 
movement had a revolutionary content in the context 
of their time and therefore stood poles apart from 
the highly refined teachings of Gita concealing 
defence of class rule, stability and privileges. 

This dual aspect of acute discontent coupled 
with an attitude of object surrender which acts as a 
palliative is very aptly described by Karl Marx when 
he says: 


Religions distress is at the seme time the expression of real 
distress and also the protest against real distress. Religion 
is the sigh ot the oppressed creature, the heart of a hearttess 
world, just as it is the spirit of spiritless conditions. It is 
the opium of the people. (Marx-Engels, On Religion, Pro- 
gress Publishers, Moscow, 1975, page 39, emphasis in the 
original), 


It is interesting further to quote Frederick Engels 
from, his The Peasant War in Germany on this class 
position of the people’s priests: 


There were two distinct classes among the cler he 
clerical feudal hierarchy formed the AA ines the 
bishops and archbishops, abbots, priors, and other prelates, 
These high church dignitaries were either imperial princes 
themselves, or reigned as feudal lords under the sovere- 
ignty of other princes over extensive lands with numerous 
serfs and bondsmen. They not only exploited their depen- 
dents as ruthlessly as the knights and princes, but went at 
it with even less shame. Alongside brute force they 
applied all the subterfuges of religion.... 

The plebeian part of the clergy consisted of rural and urban 
preachers. These stood outside the feudal church hierarchy 
and had no part in its riches, ...Of burgher or plebeian 
origin, they stood close enough to the life of the masses to 
retain their burgher and plebeian sympathies in spite of 
their clerical status. While monks were an exception in the 
movements of their time, the plebeian clergy was the rule, 
They provided the movement with theorists and ideologists, 
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and many of them, representatives of the plebeians and 
peasants, died on the scaffold. The popular hatred for the 
clergy turned against them only in isolated cases. (Progress 
Publishers, Moscow, 1974, page 33 & 34). 


It is not surprising therefore that some of these 
popular forms of religious movement were persecuted 
by the high priests of Brahmanical orthodoxy who 
denounced their simple ways of living and teaching 
thereby bringing down the gods from its sanctum 
sanctorum to the common folk. These people’s priests 
always talked in native vernacular language, never in 
Sanskrit. Even Jaydev’s Gita-Gobinda of outstanding 
literary merit and highly enjoyable for its musical 
qualities with its many aliterations and versification 
was simple in its presentation. ` 

The Marathi Bhakti poets, almost all of them faced 
untold hardship and hatred of the Brahmins of their 
times. It is true that some of them like Jnaneswara, 
for example, gave a twist to the interpretation of IX, 
32 of Gita (“for those who take refuge in Me, 
though they are lowly born, women, Vaisyas, as well 
as Sudras, they also attain to the highest goal”) to 
suggest a way out of caste division. This is how he 
interpreted this verse: “Ksatriya, vaisya, woman, 
sudra and untouchable retain their separate existence 
only so long as they have not attained Me ... Just 
as rivers have their individual names, whether coming 
from east or west, only till they merge into the ocean. 
. Whether be the reason for which one’s mind enters 
into Me, he then becomes Me, even as the iron that 
strikes to break the philosopher’s stone turns into 
gold at the contact”. (quoted by D.D. Kosambi, 
Myth and Reality, page 35-36). A very ingenious 
way-out of the caste division aud discrimination 
which must have weighed heavily on him. 

Others like Sri Chaityana alias Nimai of Bengal; 
Guru Nanak of Punjab, or Tukaram perhaps the 
greatest figure of the Bhakti movement of Maha- 
tashtra, have been elevated to the position of minor 
avatars with all sorts of myths and legends built in 
around their names. But all of them remain outside 
the fold of orthodox Brahmanical hierarchy defend- 
ing class rule and exploitation. 
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o conclude: in the early phase of the national 
movement, particularly when even the goal of 
national and political liberation could not be defined 
very clearly, Gita with its call to action, and its atti- 
tude towards the soul in the body as indestructible, 
its holding out the promise of a dharma-raj provided 


the common ideological. basis for our search for 
national identity and to deny the satanic rule that ` 
was the British colonial order any sanction. But as 
national movement sweeps forward and inevitably as 
class question and class demands appear on the 
national-political scene with the working class and the - 
toiling masses coming forward with their own ideas 
of national and social liberation, the social conser- 
vative aspect of Gifa’s teachings provide a handy 
weapon to the Indian bourgeoisie to preach class 
peace and harmony. And now after Independence, 
with the problem of social liberation directly on the 
agenda, Gita is utilised in a big way by the Birlas and 
other monopoly houses with their Gita-mahayagnas 
and huge multi coloured posters and other elaborate 
publicity materials which directly help them to 
dampen the class ardour and intensity of the class 
struggle in the country. 

Our law-givers in general, Manu’s and Gita’s 
teachings in particular, and their interpretation of 
swadharma and their eulogies of varnasram-dharma 
denied any human status to sudras almost as Plato 
looked down upon the slaves as subhuman creatures. 
But today with the socialist transformation of society 
on the agenda it is this new type of sudras, the pro- 
letariat and other toiling masses who “will have to 
act as its decisive architects. It is of course not the 
negative conception of mukti as an imaginary escape 
from the world. It is the positive conception of mukti 
understood as changing the world”. Thisis how 
Prof. Debiprosad Chattopadhyaya sums the entire 
philosophical tradition in his book What is Living 
and What is Dead in Indian Philosophy. 

When Engels in 1892 was comparing the working 
class movement for socialism with the early Christian 
movement drawing the striking similarity between 
the two as movements of the downtrodden for asser- 
ting their human rights, socialism was yet to capture 
power in any country and demonstrate its superiority 
over all other social systems. Today with the struggle 
to establish a rational order of society based on 
equity, social justice and equality in the sense of 
equal opportunity for all, with the ideological struggie 
to establish Science and cognition of material 
reality triumphing over man’s superstition and efforts 
towards myth-making, Gira or for the matter of that, 
any other religious or other scriptures can still be 
enjoyed for their aesthetic value. But those who try 
to claim more and seek a panacea for world’s ills today 
through Gita are actually exploiting Gita for their class 
ends. That needs to be combated. (Concluded) Ll. 





Cameos ( from page 8) 


come again if nothing comes of 
this visit”, said many, echoing 
their leaders. Trade unions also 
had poured in to express their 
solidarity. A youth said, “I have 
participated in the Kam do ya jail 
do movement of the AISF. I will 
participate in all other move- 
ments’. He was buying books by 
L nin and Marx from the book- 
seller. 
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A marked difference was 
noticed in the attitudes of CPI 
and CPM members. While the 
former were soft-spoken and 
spoke freely to everyone, the 
latter regarded every stranger with 
suspicion. Some local secretaries 
even prompted answers to ques- 
tions. Most of them referred to 
the achievements of West Bengal 
and Kerala. A group of rural 
youth said they had come to 
demand unemployment allowance 


like that available in Kerala and 
West Bengal. 

The rally ended as it had begun 
peacefully, without much ado. 
The kisans went back quietly to 
their homes without doing any 
shopping. “We are poor people. 
We came ticketless, penniless, to 
fight for our rights, not to take 
back -souvenirs for our children. 
And anyway we can’t afford it”, 
said a tired, gaunt-looking man 
from Uttar Pradesh. 
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Decay of a 
Design Centre 


VIMAL 
BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


A roomful of unfired pottery 
items piled up in an untidy 
mess. Decorative terracotta tiled 
pieces gathering dust on a side 
shelf. Seven designer- artists work- 
ing desultorily at their desks. A 
lone weaver jerking a loom in a 
lackadaisical manner. An idle 
potter’s wheel. A few metal 
workers who look like they have 
all the time in the world to com- 
plete what they are doing. 

All these images add up to a 
first-impression picture of Cal- 
cutta’s Regional Technical Design 
Centre set up nearly 25 years ago 
as a wing of the Central Govern- 
ment’s All-India Handicrafts 
Board. That the centre had been 
carrying on for over two years 
without a director of vision could 
be a charitable explanation of its 
lacklustre look. The previous 
director was transferred in 1977 
and a new one was appointed 
only in July 1980. Things have 
only marginally changed since then, 
the malaise is more deep-rooted. 

The Handicrafts Board was set 
up with the objective of revita- 
lising rural handicrafts, creating 
products that find a ready urban 
market in India and abroad. 
Four design centres under the 
Board are supposed to be looking 
after the crafts of the four geogra- 
phical regions. The Calcutta 
centre is expected to foster the 
crafts of the Eastern region. 

While the design centre’s ideals 
are lofty, its performance is full 
of question marks. Adjoining the 
centre, and housed in the same 
building, is another wing of the 
AIHB which assists exporters in 
procedural and administrative 
matters and also advises them on 
what to export and where. Not 

. one of them seeks the help of the 
design centre — an eloquent com- 
ment on its effectiveness: For 
example, in basketry and wood- 
craft the need is for collapsible 
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items to reduce the freight cost. 
There is no sign of designers at 
the centre working on any such 
concept. This is just one example 
of how remote from commercial 
realities the designers are. 

Theoretically, the centre’s des- 
igns and prototypes are available 
free of cost of anyone who is 
interested. In practice, the num- 
ber of people and institutions 
that seek the centre’s designs is 
unimpressive. One would expect 
the craft section of the College of 
Art and Craft to have active links 
with a centre of this kind, but it 
is doubtful if they even know of 
its existence. If anything can 
surpass the can’t-be-bothered air 
that pervades the centre, it is the 
funereal atmosphere in the State 
government’s handicrafts empo- 
tium. It would be simplistic to 
conclude that all government-run 
organisations of this kind follow 
this pattern. At the Weavers’ 
Service Centre in Calcutta one 
can have an idea of the enormous 
creative output possible from 
government-employed designers 
despite the ten-to-five mentality 
jn such organisations. 

The very word design suggests 
innovation that has a market. The 
pottery designer says he has crea- 
ted about 70 decorative proto- 
types overthe past year. Not one 
has been selected for manufacture. 
The wood craft artist displays 
sketches of items designed over 
the years. He has no idea how 
many, if any, have been translated 
into reality. He is, in fact, rather 
self-righteous when he says that 
follow-up is not his concern and 
feed back is of nointerest to him. 
His.job is to design, nothing more. 

And so, designers at the centre 
go on drawing patterns on sheets 
of paper in isolation from the 
needs of makers and buyers. This 
complacence obviously exists 
because there is no result-oriented 
system. No evaluation is done to 
keep the designers on their toes. 
Prototypes made over the years 
are dumped haphazardly in 8 or 
10 cup boards. What will happen 
when the shelves are full? The 
items will be taken away by the 
DGS & D and auctioned off. Not 
quite the end for which they were 
designed. 

In another room two draughis- 
men prepare blueprints to be 


supplied to interested parties. But 
where are the interested parties? 
Paper-work tends to keep people 
busy, prevents any qualms over 
lack of meaningful performance. 

At the entrance to the building 
is the ‘Artin Industry’ or Craft 
Museum which was taken over by 
the ATHB in 1956 in controversial 
circumstances from a_ private 
trust. The museum has about 
3,000 pieces of exquisite crafts- 
manship of which a fraction is on 
view in dimly-lit shelves. The 
word display would be an extra- 
vagant exaggeration. At the time 
of its take-over the Academy of 
Fine Arts had wanted to display 
the items in one of its many galle- 
ries. The offer had been rejected 
for no valid reason, and today 
most of the exhibits are stored 
away in boxes. 

The indifference with which 
this museum is maintained gives 
a fair idea of the general work 
attitude at the centre. [t is admit- 
ted that a good many of the 
centre’s prototypes are art odjects 
with doubtful commercial market. 
For example, a largish metal 
mask designed by the centre has 
no takers because it would be too 
expensive to make. Why was it 
designed in the first place and why 
should the designers be allowed 
to indulge their creativity im an 
art-for-art’s-sake spirit? No ans- 
wer to that. But here lies the germ 
of an explanation, a tacit admis- 
sion of what is basically wrong. 
It is the assumption that an artist 
is automatically also a designer. 
That the painter who has held 
one-man shows abroad is neces- 
sarily the right person to direct a 
handicraft design centre. 

There are several reasons for the 
chalta-hai attitude at the centre. 
Absence of dynamic leadership is 
one. Lack of commercial orienta- 
tion is another. Also, job security 
and the creative impulse don’t 
make good companions. Further, 
most artist/designers have urban 
backgrounds, trained through a 
curriculum that makes them more 
fit for commercial ad-agency art. 

It is a pity that the artistic 
temperament so easily succumbs 
to the bureaucratic way of life. 
And it is a particularly sad irony 
that this should be happening in 
West Bengal with its reputation 
as the home of art and artists.) 
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Thakazhi: ‘Indianness’ (from page 9) 


comprehend the Upanishads in their practical life? 
I don’t think so. 

I don’t know Sanskrit and the intricate grammar 
of the Vedas. It isa professional secret that I am 
divulging, I don’t even know Malayalam grammar. 
But from my early childhood, I was hearing the great 
Indian epics being read out afcer dinner by my father 
(this was the custom in every Hindu household in 
our State). The cultural entity of the common man 
and woman in the Indian villages‘is the result of 
close and intimate familiarity with the great Indian 
epics. There is no other region on the face of the 
earth where literature forms the basis of a way of life. 
It had been so for centuries, through the turmoils of 
history. 

Indianness is neither a way of life, nor a mere 
philosophy. Indianness is the careful devising by a 
people of a way for the rhythmic balancing of indivi- 
dual, social and cultural existence; the values of life 
are not enunciated from a distant, lofty pedestal. Life 
itself suggests them and they are never foreign to life. 
The ideals including faith in God are not protected 
by absolute surrender but are open to test by logic 
and reasoning. When one is in a fix about choosing 
right from wrong, one can look to Indian literature 
and one’s own concept of Indianness is there to lead 
him. Not the holy scriptures including the Vedas 
and the Upanishads, but the great Indian literature 
casts its influence on life and day-to-day problems. 
The great epics and hundreds of characters in them 
even now lead the humble people of this part of the 
world. 

We find the political boundaries of Indianness 
changing in history. But does Indianness shrink with 
boundaries? Indianness originated not with the Indo- 
Aryan expansion, with the melody of the Vedic 
hymns, into this part of the world. The history of 
Harappan culture, as is being revealed now, suggests 
that Indo-Aryan expansion (or invasion) was to a 
region where a developed civilisation was flourishing. 
Perhaps Indianness is a result of the interaction bet- 
ween the Harappan and Indo-Aryan cultures through 
the centuries. Indianness is certainly greater than 
Indian literature in whatever language it is written. 
Indian literature is the artistically sublimated repro- 


duction of Indianness and in it are reflected not only © 


the realities of day-to-day life but a philosophy, an 
attitude, certain values and concepts that are symbo- 
lised by rituals and a,lot of other things. 

Real India is rural India, but the Indian villages 
are a disheartening sight. Grim poverty and illiteracy 
suggest that the.great Indianness is static in charac- 
ter. Life was not moving for a long time though 
elsewhere in the world it was moving fast. Inertia 
seems to be the inherent nature of Indianness. Indian 
villages are backward in every way according to 
modern standards. Some people felt that only an 
external inspiration could set in motion Indian life, 
and they called it an attempt to ‘civilise’ India. How- 
ever, the question arises: Can India be rebuilt by 
any strategy that is not Indian? It is in the Indian 
village that Indian literature blooms, be it in Tamil 
Nadu, Kerala, Rajasthan or Andhra, UP or Assam, 
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Karnataka or Gujarat. 

It was 35 or 40 years ago that we in Kerala got 
translations of Prem Chand. 
interested in Hindi literature mainly through Prem 
Chand. I remember to have reviewed the translation 
of Nirmala soon after it was published. Godan was 


I think we became 


very popular in Malayalam. A common reader does ` 


not feel the life portrayed in Prem Chand’s stories is 
of a different texture. Excepting perhaps in details 
like food habits, apparel, etc., the stories appear as if 
they have happened in one’s own village. The charac- 
ters live there. Their breath is felt, and their laughter 
is ‘heard. Z 

The virtues of Indianness reveal themselves just as 
the sins of Indianness grin horribly. The strength of 
Indianness is found to hold up life, and by the weak- 
ness of Indianness life is found to be pulled down and 
crushed. Bengal’s atmosphere may be different from 
the UP atmosphere. Physical features of characters 
may vary. But the plight of a 17-year-old girl given 
in marriage to a 70-year-old man will be the same, 
whether it is in Assam or in Tamil Nadu. A disap- 
pointed lover from whom the horrible caste system 
has snatched away his beloved, becoming a sanyasin 
and a holy one at that, is understood and appreciated 
in the same way in a Gujarati novel and in a Telugu 
story. The agony of poor parents to raise the dowry 
for their daughters is the same everywhere in this 
country. The nature of devotional jubilation on 
Krishnashtami day among the Hindus is identical 
with Christmas celebration among Christians. Pilgri- 
mage to Banaras is the ultimate aim of a pious 
Hindu. Haj is the ultimate aim of a Muslim. 
Farmers’ problems are the same everywhere basically, 
under feudalism or cut-throat monopoly capitalism 
that are dominant in the Indian economy and social 
conditions. 

Prem Chand knew his own UP and its people well. 
He lived there, shared their sorrows. He consoled 
them and encouraged them to fight their way through 
their miseries. He was an artist and he was sincere 
to the core. Whatever he wrote bore the stamp of 
his personality. He is loved everywhere. That is 
because of his Indianness and he is out and out an 
Indian author. You write in any language, but if 
you are sincere to your art, if you have something to 
say that is your own, if you love your people, then 
you are an Indian author. 

Thus, all writers in India are Indian authors. One 
cannot be an Indian author simply because he writes 
in the country’s Rashtra Bhasha or in a languages 
that has achieved glamour somehow. Prem Chand’s 
position as a great Indian author is not because he 
wrote in Hindi, but Hindi can legitimately claim 
him. O 





CORRECTION 


In the second part of the article ‘Elements of Com- 
munalism”’ by Satish Saberwal (Mainstream, March 28), 
“Notes and references’ Nos. 51 .to 56 refer to an Appen- 
dix which was deleted; the notes however were published 
inadvertently. The last sentence of the text on p. 18 
says, “The socialist has no option but...’’, “Socialist” 
should’ read “sociologist.” 
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Kisan Agitations (from page 6) 


~In working out their own platform on the farm front, 
however, they have readily fallen for the bait. 

Indradeep Sinha, for instance, cannot afford to be 
as brazen as Sharad Joshi but he comes fairly close 
to Joshi’s position. “It is rather strange”, he has 
written, “that even the ‘ardent’ champions of the 
interests of agricultural labourers, while calculating 
the cost of production of agricultural produce, have 
not agreed to compute the cost of the peasants’ 
family labour — as also hired labour — at the rates 
of minimum wages fixed by the State Governments.” 
The distortion in his line of reasoning lies in the fact 
that independent agencies which collect data for 
arriving at the cost of production of farm produce 
go by the actual wages paid to farm workers and not 
by the statutory minimum. Sinha’s case obviously is 
that the statutory minimum should be taken into 
account even when it is actually not paid. His prio- 
rity then is not to fight for enforcement of the statu- 
tory minimum wage but its reckoning in arriving at 
the cost of production for surplus farmers. This gives 
an indication of Sinha’s inverted priorities. 

Even more revealing is 2 portion of the resolution 
of the All-India Kisan Council. It merits to be 
quoted: “The AIKC is quite conscious of the fact 
that nearly 40 per cent of the cultivated area is still 
operated by a mere 5.6 per cent of the rural house- 
holds, who are all big land-owners. It is this group 
of wealthy land-owners which controls the bulk of 
the marketable surplus of agricultural produce and 
which, therefore, derives the maximum benefit from 
any rise in the price of agricultural produce.” But 
then it goes on to say: “But this situation is entirely 
the result of the bourgeois policy of sabotage of land 
reforms and cannot be rectified by denying remune- 
rative prices for agricultural produce, which, as stated 
above, will lead to further strengthening of these very 
elements.” Here is a case of convoluted reasoning 
which will tax the brains of an ordinary being to the 
limit; and it smacks of cynicism. 

The resolution has to admit that the so-called 
remunerative prices will strengthen in the main a 
thin upper stratum of land-owning class which is also 
the worst exploiter of the landless and the farm 
workers. But it nevertheless supports this demand 
because the bourgeois Government has not carried 


out jand reforms. it will even go so far as to drag 
farm workers behind surplus farmers for demands 
that will only strengthen the latter further. Nobody 
will be deceived by the promise that the leaders of 
farm agitations will also fight for land reforms and 
presumably also for better wages for farm workers, 
after they have secured the demands of the surplus 
farmers and made the latter's position — economic, 
social and political — stronger still. This is exactly 
what the trickle-down theory and practice is in eco- 
nomic terms; and it is an exercise in deceptive tailism 
in political terms. 

Having stood on such slippery ground in their 
orientation towards farmers’ demands and agitations, 
it is easy enough for Communist leaders, at any rate 
for many of them, to make a self-conscious effort 
to embellish their real class position. An insight into 
the working of their minds becomes available from 
Sinha’s article. Referring to critics who, he laments, 
make “the biggest noise” on the question of growing 
strength of farming for the market and ‘‘kulaks’’ he 
says that “kulak (a Russian word) is not a landlord 
but only a rich peasant, and the two occupy different 
positions in the agrarian economy of our country and 
can play different roles in politics”. 

He then tries to identify rich peasants (kulaks) in 
terms of size of operational holdings — those operat- 
ing 10-15 acres are classified as rich peasants and 
constitute 4.7 per cent of rural households operating 
“only” 14.2 per cent of the land and those operating 
more than 15 acres are classified as landlords who 
number 5.6 per cent of households and operate 39.0 
per cent of the land. This manner of classification is, 
of course, made to suggest that 4.7 per cent of rural 
households operating between 10 and 15 acres are 
friends of poor kisans, as distinct from 5.6 per cent 
of landlord households. The rationale of such classi- 
fication is obscure. But what needs to be emphasised 
is that a mechanical classification on the basis of size 
of holdings is irrelevant in discussing the platform of 
farm agitators. More relevant is the place of various 
strata of farmers in the growing commercialisation of 
agriculture, surplus production for the market and 
exploitation of hired labour. 

If Sinha is trying to find political support and 
allies among the “rich farmers” (kulaks) for his 
purpose of an all-kisan alliance, with rural and urban 
workers, he is welcome to do so. L] 
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Alternative Strategies (from page 14) 


technology in irrigated parts of India, the country 
had at long last become self-sufficient in foodgrains. 
-Food imports during the early seventies had also en- 
abled it to accumulate a buffer stock of nearly 20 
million tonnes of foodgrains. 

(ii) Secondly, the net saving rate in the economy 
had risen from a mere 12 per cent of NNP during 
the sixties to about 19 per cent by 1979-80. (How- 
ever, as the table below shows, the share of public 
savings had actually come down substantially). 

(iii) Thirdly, foreign exchange reserves had ac- 
cumulated because of increase in exports and also 
unprecedented rise in the transfer payments inflow 
from Indian migrants abroad. 

(iv) Fourthly, the price level was quite stable for 
three successive years from 1976-77 to the end of 
1978-79. 

Despite all these favourable factors, the rate of 
growth of the economy did not accelerate above 3.5 
per cent. This was because rising saving rate was 
counter-balanced by rising capital output ratio 
which had increased from 3.1 during the fifties to 
6.1 during the seventies. This. represented under- 
utilisation of capacity due to inefficient management 
in both the private and public sectors. 

Furthermore, the capacity of the public sector to 
invest at a high rate was considerably reduced because 
of increasing burden of subsidies for food, fertilisers 
and exports. On the other hand, the capacity of the 
public sector to mobilise additional resources was 
hampered due to ‘populist’ soft line as also because 
of huge loss to the States’ exchequers due to the en- 
thusiastic implementation of prohibition. Thus an 
important opportunity to accelerate investment in the 
public sector was completely missed by the Janata 
rulers. 

It is too early to evaluate the performance of the 
Congress({) government since it took over in January 
1980. But the economy was not in good shape by 
the end of 1979. Agricultural output had declined 
significantly because of severe drought in many parts 
of India. Major bottlenecks had developed in impor- 
tant infrastructural industries like coal, power, rail- 
ways and cement. Prices had started increasing by 
the end of 1979 80 when the average of prices (whole- 
sale index) had increased by 16.7 per cent compared 
with 1978-79. ; 

Prices increased at an even faster rate during 
1979-80. Supply bottlenecks have also continued 
although capacity utilisation has tended to, improve 
slightly. But the agricultural situation has improved 
very significantly. „On the other hand, the foreign 
exchange cushion has been considerably reduced 
because of reduced exports and mainly because of 
increased imports of crude, oil seeds and other 
goods.: t 
On the policy front, some changes are visible. On 
the positive side the new Plan, unlike the Janata 
Plan, has placed growth as the central objective. 
Although reduction in poverty and unemployment 
is included in the objectives, there is no promise to 
“achieve within a period of 10 years the removal of 
unemployment ...... > However, the broad allocation 
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of sectoral investment is more or less similar except 
that higher allocation is made for the energy sector. 


On the negative side, the populist policy of appeass- . _ 


ing the farmers’ lobby by giving them unprecedented 
hike in prices continues to be pursued. A more 
open-door policy is being adopted towards multi- 
nationals whose collaboration is being sought in . 
major areas in the public sector. Licensing and 
controls are also being relaxed to appease the private 
sector. 

In short, so far there is no evidence of a radical 
departure from the earlier policies. . 


Critical Appraisal of Development Strategy: Signi- 
ficant changes have come about in the structure of 
the Indian economy and polity since Independence. 
Firstly, capitalism has developed at a very rapid rate 
in the industrial sphere, and India has emerged as 
the tenth major world industrial power. What is 
more important, India has become self-reliant in 
many crucial areas including iron and steel, metal- 
lurgy and the heavy industry sectors and its complete 
dependence on the foreign monopoly sector has been 
ended. (It is ironic that some so-called radicals conti- 
nue to treat India as a case of dependent develop- 
ment. It only shows extreme subservience to currently 
popular dogmas with a complete disregard of hard 
facts). A qualitative difference has also been made by 
the emergence of a big public sector which now con- 
trols the dominating heights of the economy. Simul- 
taneously, the private sector in general and the big 
houses among it in particular have also grown 
rapidly. It finds it advantageous to obtain subsidised 
inputs from the public sector. Simultaneously, it is 
increasingly entering into collaboration with the 
multinationals. 

Capitalism has also deeply penetrated the agricul- 
tural sector with the spread of the Green Revolution 
in many parts of India. However, in this case the 
pre-capitalist formations, specially the small and 
marginal farmers, have not only not disappeared, but 
have become more strongly entrenched because of 
big increases in land productivity. Simultaneously, 
a rich class of middle and big peasantry has become 
both economically and politically much stronger. 
Another notable feature is that landless labourers 
have emerged as a distinct class and wage rather than 
land has become the major class contradiction in the 
countryside. Interestingly, in spite of very large dis- 
parities in income among the land-owning classes, 
so far there are no signs of differentiation between 
small and rich farmers. 

In the non-Green Revolution regions, class differ- 
entiation between landless labour and cultivator is 
much less marked. As noted earlier. in these areas, 
the extent of poverty has increased due to the process 
of involution. 

The Nehru strategy of development chalked out a 
consensus among capitalist and agrarian interests 
with capitalists as the dominating partner. The 
increased power of the peasantry has gradually 
sought to challenge this hegemony. All political 
parties including the Left-parties vie with each other 
to obtain a strong hold on the peasentry. The rul- 
ing party is also increasingly succumbing to the rich 
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farmers’ lobby by announcing even higher prices than 


-those fixed by the APC. Most scandalous has been the 
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price fixation of sugarcane. Thus, measures includ- 
ing the gimmick of the Kisan Rally only demonstrate 
the anxiety of the ruling party to keep the vote bank 
safe for itself. This unprincipled appeasement of 
the peasantry through huge subsidies on inputs and 
high prices for their output has necessarily reduced 
the capacity of the public sector to mobilise resources. 
One important implication is that in spite of very 
high saving rate achieved by the economy, the share 
of public sector savings in total net savings has decli- 
ned from 25.3 per cent during 1976-77 to only 18.4 
per cent in 78-79. Thus a very heavy price is being 
paid for populism to the detrimant or rapid growth 
of the economy. 

Nor is the Government able to offend the. burgeon- 
ing middle classes and highly paid white-collar wor- 
kers. A continued policy of accommodating diverse 
interests has made it very difficult to bring about 
appreciable increases in the growth rate of the 
economy. An alternative development strategy has 
to be conceived in the context of changed canstella- 
tion of these economic and political forces. 


Strategy for Eighties: The main objective of new 
development strategy should be to diversify the 
economy with a view to start shifting the labour 
force from agricultural to non-agricultural occupa- 
tions. It has not been possible to do so up till now 
- because the rate of industrialisation has not been very 


rapid. Consequently, problems of poverty and un- 
employment have been sought to be solved primarily 
within agriculture. It ought to be understood that 
there are limits to the extent to which agriculture can 
absorb labour at a reasonable level of productivity. 
Moreover, modern agriculture has become highly 
capital intensive and there is evidence to suggest that 
incremental capital output ratio in agriculture is in 
no way lower than in industry, This does not mean 
that agricultural development should be neglected. 
All that is being suggested is that agriculture should 
not become the sole mainstay of increasing popula- 
tion in the country. 

To us it appears that India has reached a stage of 
development where labour-force diversification has 
become possible. The favourable factors in the 
economy, particularly the existence of buffer stock in 
foodgrains, lack of acute foreign exchange constraint 
and the capacity of the economy to generate savings 
at a rate Of 23 per cent makes it possible to accelerate 
the tempo of industrial investment. The scare caused 
by rising prices has made the policy-makers unduly 
cautious. It should be possible to reduce the pressure 
on prices through better management of the energy 
and transport sectors. 

The real problem is to mobilise a much larger share 
of burgeoning household savings for public invest- 
ment. As noted earlier. the increased political power 
of rich urban and rural sections of the population 
has made it very difficult to increase public savings. 
The way out of the dilemma is to forge new political 
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Year Rate of Savings 





Percentage Share of Net Savings by Sectors 


At Current Prices — 


Rate of Capital Formation 





Gross Net Household Private Public Sector Total  Non-Depil. Gross Net 
Corporate Adm, Dept. 
Ss 
50-51 10,2 7.0 74,35 6.76 18.89 17.66 1,23 10,0 6.8 
51-52 10.0 6.7 55,57 12.54 31.89 30.65 1,24 11.9 8.6 
52-53 8.3 4.5 73.86 2.40 23.74 20.62 3.12 7.9 4.1 
53-54 8.8 5.3 78.87 6.23 14.91 11.70 3.21 8.7 5.1 
54-55 10.9 6.8 74.56 9.44 16.00 12,80 3.20 11.0 6.9 
55-56 13.9 10.0 83.20 6.21 10,59 8.45 2.14 14.3 10.4 
56-57 13.5 9.8 78.80 6.74 14.47 11.68 2.79 16.6 13.0 
57-58 11.4 73 75.90 3.48 20.62 15.59 5.04 15.4 11.4 
58-59 10.5 6.1 74.42 5.88 19.69 13.68- 6.01 13.3 9.0 
59-60 12.6 8.3 78.44 6.97 14.58 10.05 4.53 14.3 10.0 
60-61 13.7 9.3 67.90 8.82 23.29 22.46 0.83 16.9 12.7 
61-62 13.1 8.4 61.12 10.54 28.34 28.57 (—) 0.23 15.3 10.7 
62-63 14.5 9.6 64.44 9.13 26.42 26.42 0.00 17.1 12.3 
63-64 14.4 9.8 62.30 8.16 29.53 28.11 1.42 16.6 12.1 
64-65 13.6 9.2 64.61 5.19 30.20 29.56 0.64 16.2 12.0 
65-66 15.7 11.2 73.03 3.86 23.11 21.16 1.95 18.2 13.8 
66-67 16.3 11.8 83.48 3.44 13.08 13.11 (—) 0,03 19.7 15.4 
67-68 13.9 9.6 85.54 2.38 12.08 12.25 (—) 0.17 16.5 12.3 
68-69 14.1 9.5 80.11 2.56 . 17.34 18.03 (—) 0.70 15.4 10.8 
69-70 16.4 11.8 80.82 3.56 15.62 15.16 0.46 17.1 12.5 
70-71 16.8 12.0 71.50 4.88 17.61 16.08 1.53 17.8 13.0 
71-72 17,3 12.4 79.45 5.61 14.94 14.55 0.39 18.4 13.6 
12-73 16.2 11.3 80.57 4,94 14.49 13.29 1.20 16.9 11.9 
73-74 19,3 15.0. 81.34 5.75 12.92 11.48 1,44 20.0 15.7 
74-75 19.0 14.6 66.70 8.01 25.29 20.87 4,42 19.9 15.6 
75-76 20.6 16.0 . 71.49 3.12 25.40 23.30 2.10 20.5 15.8 
16-77 22.9 18.4 , 12.82 2.16 25.02 20.40 4,62 21.3 16.6 
71-78 22,9 18.3, 76.06 2.18 21.76 19.12 2.64 22.3 17.7 
78-79 23.9 19,3 79.39 2.21 18.40 15.55 2.85 24.1 19.4 
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alliances of democratic forces in order to thwart this 
combination. 

For rapid industrialisation, the public sector has to 
play a leading role. This can only be done if appro- 
priate administrative techniques are employed for its 
efficient management. a 

Agricultural development is a prerequisite for 
industrialisation. But the size of market in the rural 
sector can only be increased if per-worker produc- 
tivity is raised through gradual withdrawal of labour 
force from agriculture. Simultaneously, diversifica- 

tion must start within the agricultural sector itself 
through vertically integrated programmes for dairying 
and other allied occupations. i 

There should be a definite attempt to Increase 
income through productive employment. All pro- 
grammes like Food for Work, Antyodaya, Integrated 
Rural Development Programme, which are more 1n 
the nature of welfare schemes, should be gradually 
phased out and replaced by production-based emp- 
loyment. In this context, planning at the household 
level is a pure pipe-dream since it is almost impos- 
sible to envisage an organisational framework that 
could undertake this gigantic task. It- only diverts 
attention from much-needed production planning. 

In an economy like India where the spectrum of 
production techniques is so wide, it is not possible to 
modernise the entire production structure at one go. 
The attempt, therefore, should be to gradually adopt 
higher technologies and raise labour productivity 
through the application of modern science and tech- 


nology. This process has to be backed up by a huge 


effort at Research and Development. Some scholars. 


` have argued that since the size of the internal market 


is very narrow, and import-substituting industrialisa- 
tion has reached its. limits, export-based strategy is 


the only method for increasing industrial growth . 


rate. These arguments are fallacious. Firstly, it is 
difficult to imagine a shrinking home demand in a 
period when agricultural output has recorded satis- 
factory progress. Secondly, internal demand is very 
much a function of investment. An increased rate of 
investment is bound to extend the home market also. 

Talk about export-based strategy is aimed to evade 
the real issues. In a gigantic country of India’s size, 
exports can only play a subsidiary role. The real 
impetus for industrialisation must come from within 
the economy. Furthermore, a big push in the area 
of exports can only result in increasing the role of 
multinationals which can be dangerous. 

The strategy of development has to be aimed at 
making our economy self-reliant and ‘raising the 
standards of living of our masses. There are no 
short-cuts to achieving these except through faster 
capital accumulation. A determined Government has 
to avoid yielding to sectional pressures on populist 
grounds and make all-out efforts for resource mobili- 
sation for development. 

Although the objective conditions are quite favour- 
able, it is doubtful if the policy-makers possess the 
necessary foresight and will-power to launch India 
on the road to rapid industrialisation. O 
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Rural Reality (from page 7) 


seems to be able to get it without patronage of some 
kind. Which Scheduled Caste farmer with seven 
beghas (four acres) of poor land (Barani IH classifica- 
tion) can afford to install a Rs 5,000 pump-set, diesel 
or electric? Which common Harijan or agricultural 
labourer will need cement for his household needs? 
He makes do with mud and lime and mortar and clay 
bricks. Cement for bio-gas plants? The poor can- 
not afford a cow. or a herd of goats — keeping them 


alive is a difficult job—and we talk of bio-gas 
plants! > : 
The so-called communication gap between the rich 
farmer and the policy-maker sitting in the Planning 
Commission and various ministries is a myth. They 
talk the same language. They mix freely and scratch 
each other’s back: each brain-washing the other. 
There is little difference between Charan Singh and 
Raj Krishna, Rao Birendra Singh and Dr Swamina- 
than. You will notice they speak the same language 
— high-yielding varieties of seed, chemical fertilisers, 
pesticides, high-cost agricultural practices, combine 
harvesters, tubewell irrigation or provision of canal 
water, cement, diesel and power. All this is very 
good so long as it contributes to increasing the food 
production. But at what and whose expense? At 
the expense of marginal farmers becoming landless 
labourers because that is what is happening with this 
technology. A survey conducted for the FAO and 
supported by the Directorate of Extension, Ministry 
of Agriculture, Government of India, shows this dan- 
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gerous trend, but who cares? - . 

An expenditure of Rs 31,000 crores for the benefit 
of about four per cent farmers who own more than 
30 per cent of the total cultivable land demonstrates 
the blatant rural inequality that we are parpetuating 
and encouraging year by year. ea 

In the realm of social justice, it is not possible tò 
describe the consistent violation of human dignities 
the rural poor have to suffer and live with. If you 
tell them they are being exploited they do not know 
what it means because: they have never known other- 
wise. They have never known what it is like to be 
treated like human beings, to be given a decent wage 
and to receive what is due to them. The words 
“social justice” do not exist in a rural dictionary and 
if they are used it is because the urban alien has this 
weird notion that such words‘mean something to an 
illiterate half-starved agricultural labourer. 

Let us face it. The farmers’ agitation does not 
involve the poor farmer. He is as detached as ever. 
He does not even know there is a movement on in 
his name. Those who claim to represent him should 
first set their own house in order. 

Let them not bluff us about their grievances being 
those of the poor farmers, or claim that they repre- 
sent the latter. Ifthe poor farmer had a voice, he 
would not ask for irrelevant things like diesel, cement 
and water. Traditional farming has no use for such 
technology. If the well-off farmers persist in using 
such inputs to increase food production at the cost of 
social justice, then they must pay the price of doing 
so. O : : d . 
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War Clouds and Home Front 


A continuing awareness about the hap- 
penings in the world abroad has long 
been part of the culture of our nation. Our 
national leaders, particularly Jawaharlal 
Nehru, inculcated into our people the con- 
sciousness that freedom like peace is indi- 
visible. Recent years however saw a 
tendency towards insularity creeping in 
among our policy-makers and opinion- 
makers, in the media to a large measure. 
Lately the compulsion of events has forced 
even among the most insular in our people 
a sense of concern at the state of the 
world, especially of that part of it which 
is in our immediate neighbourhood. While 
Moscow’s military presence in Afghanistan 
touched off a veritable world-wide outcry, 
the average Indian did not take it as much 
as a matter of concern for our national 
security as he has in the past few weeks, 
taken the developments centring round 
Pakistan. S l 

This is not so much a hang-over of the 
long-standing animosity mutually enter- 
tained between these two estranged neigh- 
bours. Rather there is more interest in 
India today about the democratic move- 
ment inside Pakistan — the political unrest 
and repression inflicted by the martial law 


authorities — than at any time since the 
birth of Pakistan. 

What has been troubling not only the 
Government but an overwhelming section 
of public opinion in this country is the 
recrudescence of massive arms transfer 
from the United States to Pakistan. In 
Washington’s die-hard approach to world 
developments, Pakistan is an important 
foothold for the Pentagon in Asia — stra- 
tegically, perhaps the most important. It 
has already assumed the role of its gend- 
arme in South-West Asia — in the tension- 
charged Persian Gulf area, right up to 
Saudi Arabia with its tottering monarchy. 
In the political sphere, Pakistan acts as the 
surrogate of Washington in the Islamic 
Conference. In short, the Zia regime has 
made Pakistan a virtual base, military as 
well as political, for the US in Asia. 

There is perhaps a lot of wishful think- 
ing in our country about the viability of 
President Zia’s raj in Pakistan. If, as is 
claimed, the Zia regime gota shot in the 
arm because of the Western uproar over 
Soviet presence in Afghanistan, there has 
been little to substantiate the claim that he 
has been able to consolidate his position 
internally. The political developments of 
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recent months which led to widespread and heavy- 
> handed repression have. brought no assurance to 
- Washington as to the durability of this military re- 
- gime. While the psychological make-up of the 
Reagan Administration should normally make it feel 
it is easier to do business with a military dictatorship 
than with a democratic set-up, there is no evidence 
so far that the new rulers in Washington: have finally 
made up their minds about retaining Zia in perfer- 
ence to some other General. 

But whether it is Zia or somebody else in his place, 
the US Administration cannot but be undeviating in 
its support for Pakistan; and the Reagan approach 
to foreign policy through arms build-up would inevit- 
ably mean massive arms flow into Pakistan, much 
beyond its own defence needs or its capacity to 
absorb it. A Republican die-hard is like the Bourbon 
of old: he learns nothing and forgets nothing. The 
Haig-Reagan combine can learn nothing from the 
fate of the Shahenshah of Iran debilitated by the 
very-induction of US arms beyond Iran’s capacity to 
manage, nor can it be wise enough to avoid the old 
mistakes of the US foreign policy of military one- 
upmanship. 

While New Delhi has not been slow to politely 
warn Washington about the danger of arms induction 
on a large scale into Pakistan, there is no reason to 
underestimate the danger it poses to this country. 
The hackneyed American plea that its arms to 
Pakistan are not meant against India deceives no- 
body. Krishna Menon’s famous saying that there is 


no American gun that can fire only in one direction ` 


is never invalid: arms given for the crusade against 
Soviet Communism can easily be used against India. 
In fact, Pakistan has fought no wars except those 
against India. And today an over-armed Pakistan is 
organically linked to the entire US war plan in the 
Indian Ocean Zone — extending from Diego Garcia 
to Hormuz. . 

Starry eyed advocates of friendship with President 
Zia sometimes argue that he is in such a precarious 
situation that he cannot afford to wage a full-scale 
war against India. But desperation often leads rulers 
to gamble, the more so in the case of a military 
dictator who is itching for the gun and has to face no 
democratic constraints. 

In such a disturbing situation, it is rather infantile 
for our leaders in the Opposition to say — as some 
_ of them have been doing — that the Prime Minister’s 
repeated warning about the threat to our security is 
a diversionary move, to muffle the voice of the 
Opposition. Defence preparedness is the first charge 
of any responsible government accountable to the 
public. In the present context, it is necessary for 
India to be vigilant about Pakistan’s ceaseless efforts 
at expanding its nuclear programme — a field in 
which experts suspect it of having the assistance of 
‘China. In this department particularly, our country 
has to kéep itself prepared: voices have already been 
raised pressing for the manufacture of the nuclear 
bomb. If and when the Pak nuclear bomb makes its 
debut, there is little ground for believing that our 
Government will not go ahead with its own pro- 
gramme.on that score: if it does not, then it would 
have to face massive public pressure as well as 
criticism. 


` National security is an issue on which there can _ 
possibly be no room for dithering or differences- 


between the Government and a very large volume. of 


public opinion outside. It is time that Indira Gandhi 
took the initiative of taking her critics into con- 
fidence, particularly that section of her critics who 
would not be inhibited by a pro-US bias. Our foreign 
policy as also our security perceptions have never 
been matters of partisan politics: here at least we . 
have always had the sanction of consensus. 

But consensus cannot be forged in the matter of 
defence or foreign affairs in isolation from the rest of 
the political activity. While in a democracy, the 
tuling and the Opposition parties have to have per- 
fect freedom to criticise and also to defeat each other 
at the polls, certain ground rules have to be observed 
by all concerned if they have to work within the per- 
cincts of parliamentary politics. Ominously, what is 
emerging is a pattern of confrontation with distinct 
overtones of violent, sometimes murderous attacks . 
on one’s opponent. Apart from the continuing prob- 
lems of Assam and Giujarat, the eruption of new 
tension in West Bengal and Kerala has brought in 
disturbing.portents. Indira Gandhi’s followers have 
certainly every right to campaign against the Left 
Front Government in. West Bengal as also against the 
Left-and-Democratic Front Ministry in Kerala, just 
as the Communists in other States have the legitimate 
right to campaign against the Congress-I Ministries. 
But, in all honesty, can Indira Gandhi claim that her 
followers in West Bengal have taken to the streets in 
the manner that she would like the Opposition to do 
in the States whose Governments are run by her party? 

There is much in the record of the West Bengal 
Government which deserves to be criticised; nor can 
it claim to be wise and tolerant in dealing with its 
opponents. It may also be said that the style of 
rowdy politics now resorted to by the Opposition in 
West Bengal is, in a sense, the legacy of what the 
CPM used to do in the past when out of office. But 
Indira ‘Gandhi has to realise that as Prime Minister 
of India who has chosen to be the only leader of the 
premier political party in India, having the responsi- 
bility of wielding power over the entire country, it is 
for her to set the standard. She or her party members 
cannot afford to take refuge behind a tit-for-tat 
defence. If there is bloodshed in West Bengal, if 
political adversaries drift into a state of civil-war 
confrontation, the Left Front and its allies will 
certainly suffer, but more than them, the party in 
power at the Centre will have to face odium before 
a much wider forum than West Bengal, or for that 
matter, the frontiers of India. While in Kerala, the 
CPM confrontation with the RSS is heightened with 
other partners of the Front in a state of mutual bick- 
erings, the present round of clashes in West Bengal 
are no doubt meant to be the opening shots in the 
electoral battle scheduled in that State in about a 
yéar’s time. In such a case, it is all the more necessary 
to see to it that the system itself does not break down. 

The Prime Minister has often been making appeals 
nowadays for cooperation for constructive endeavour. 
It is for her, more than anybody else in this country 
today, to beware of the danger of fratricidal clashes, 
conflicts and confrontation, Dark, lowering clouds of 
war are ominously gathering in our neighbourhood. 
For Indira Gandhi and also for her opponents, this 
is the hour for restraint. This is no time for petty 
squabbles if the nation’s interest and its honour- are 
to be saved, ar oe ə. 


April 7: . 





The Reagan 


Dimension 


C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


EE the recent attempt on the life 
of Ronald Reagan, within less 
than three months of his inaugur- 
ation as the President of the 
United States, did not send shock 
waves around the world, as might 
legitimately have been expected, 
it is chiefly because the world has 
got used to American violence, at 
home as much as abroad. 

The assassination bid, reported- 
ly by a Right-wing fanatic duly 
classified as of unsound mind, a 
love-lorn lunatic, will no doubt 
pass into history as just one more 
attempt on an American Presi- 
dent, part of statistics to be stored 
away and dug up when required, 
and the why and wherefore of it 
will become-one more mystery in 
the long story of unsolved top- 
level crime in the United States. 
Even the killing of Kennedy, 
which certainly shook the world, 
is yet an unsolved, and unsolvable, 
crime, thanks to the ingenious 
plot to kill the man and the evi- 
dence at one go. 

Reagan, has survived, and no 
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‘ the now notorious 


one will grudge the escape from 
violent death of any human being. 
But the incident, even if political 
and other overtones and under- 
tones are ruled out, serves as an 
occasion to reflect on the American 
situation and on US policies and 
perspectives in a world bedevilled 
by war or threats of war at a time 
when its peoples need peace and 


cooperation to build a worthwhile , 


human community which presum- 
ably was the dream of leaders and 
nation-builders everywhere, in- 
cluding the country which, while 
considering itself the leader of the 
“Free World”, has chosen a dim- 
witted cowboy-type ham actor as 
its powerful President with a 
finger dangerously hovering over 
the dreaded nuclear button. 

During the Presidential election 
campaign last year, Reagan made 
many irresponsible statements, 
partly out of arrogance and partly 
because of ignorance, causing 
much unease in capitals round 
the globe, including capitals of 
nations bound to the United States 
in military - economic - political 
alliances. The Sunday Times of 
Britain, in an editorial following 
Reagan’s victory in November, 
voiced some of this widely-felt 
concern. ‘He has said too many 
rash things in the past”, the paper 
said, “there are too many hard- 
nosed men around him now, for 
the new regime to inspire unreser- 
ved confidence...” And it fore- 
saw “quite a bumpy journey 
ahead” for the Reagan Adminis- 
tration. That was the voice of 
a friend of America. 

There already is evidence that 
it would be unrealistic to expect 
the Reagan Administration to 
promote the cause of peace. in 
either hemisphere. If the Carter 
regime actively promoted the’ sup- 
pression of human rights in the 
tiny, obscure Central American 
state of El Salvador, Carter’s 
successor decided to make things 
worse for the people of that small 
country. Within a few days of 
taking charge, Reagan sacked the 
US. Ambassador who had been 
resisting escalation of American 
military intervention, sent several 
more military advisers, and incre- 
ased sharply the military assis- 
tance to the junta. Side by side, 
Alexander 
Haig, US Secretary -of State, 


mounted a “‘diplomatic offensive” 
against alleged Communist influ- 
ence in Central America. 

It may be argued, rightly, that 
El Salvador is not the only small 
country in that region to come 
under the iron grip of US military 
power, exercised through a puppet 
regime. What Reagan and his 
team have done in a short time, 
without even providing a decent 
interval to study the situation, is 
mentioned here only as a sample 
of the mentality dominant in the 
White House today. One of our 
minor prophets has declared that 
“the world no longer catches 
pneumonia if America sneezes, 
but it still does catch cold’. A 
Washington columnist, Izzy 
Stone, was far less ambiguous in 
describing the American situation 
and its implications: “There is a 
smell of blood in the air. Nobody 
wants war. But there seems to be 
a craving in the national psyche 
to bash someone around. If we 
could be stretched out on a psy- 
choanalyst’s couch, the doctor 
would warn us to watch out. We 
are in a warprone mood.” He 
was referring specifically to El 
Salvador, but the larger meaning 
can hardly be missed. 

Nearer home, a Pakistani 
weekly has in a reference to 
Reagan’s team said, “All these 
people have one thing in com- 
mon, that the defence of Israel 
and Western Europe is the centre 
of their thinking.... General Haig, 
the Secretary of State, is believed 
to take a hard line towards Soviet 
Russia but only to bolster NATO 
defences.” (Fareed A. Fareedy, 
Pakistan Economist, January 31- 
February 6, 1981). According to 
this writer, at the United Nations 
the USA is “expected to oppose 
anything or anybody that she per- 
ceives as a threat to Israel.” The 
hoo-ha about Poland, with US 
Defence Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger holding out a threat to sell 
arms to China if the Soviet Union 
intervenes in Poland, is patently 
part of Washington’s game of 
entrenching itself all over the 
world, whatever the merits or 
demerits of the Polish problem. 
All that the USA has always 
needed is a pretext, any pretext, 
to establish itself as the world’s 
sole puppetteer. 

When Prime Minister Indira 
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Gandhi speaks of the increasing 
threat of war and turbulence in 
India’s neighbourhood, upper- 
most in her mind is obviously the 
deliberate intensification of war- 
like movements by the United 
States in the Indian Ocean region; 
she has also referred in plain 
language to the dangers Pakistan 
itself will face — apart from India 


and other neighbouring countries . 


— if arms continue to pour into 
that strife-torn state. Whatever 
she may think or say about Mar- 
xism is not important; she is no 
authority on the subject. But 
what she says about threats to 
peace in the Asian region and in 
the Third World generally will be 
listened to with respect, not only 
because of her understanding of 
international affairs but because 
she represents the voice of India. 
There is no dearth of signs that 
the USA and a few of its allies 
are actively engaged in disrupting 
the non-aligned movement, in 


dividing the developing countries , 


which have many common prob- 
lems calling for cooperative 
endeavour. If the report about a 
secret pact between the United 
States on the one hand and some 
of the Gulf countries on the 
other, is true, it only confirms 
what many in the non-aligned 
movement have already felt to 
be American motive and direc- 
tion. 

In a despatch from Washington, 
T.V. Parasuram of the Indian 
Express (April 6) refers to “the 
Reagan Administration’s faith in 
the gun as the sovereign remedy 
for threats abroad” and adds: “It 
wants to arm Pakistan. It is 
giving enhanced capabilities for 
aircraft sold to Saudi Arabia 
although the Carter Administra- 
tion had rejected them. It is 
giving more aircraft to Israel to 
neutralise the Saudi weapons. It 
is putting enormous pressure on 
Japan and the Europeans to 
buy more guns.” The Reagan 
Administration’s blatant overtures 
to the apartheid regime in South 
Africa are certainly an alert for all 
freedom-fighters in that continent. 
What all this adds up to is quite 
clear. 

It is in this context that India’s 
clearly articulated concern over 
arms supplies to Pakistan must be 
viewed. The Pakistani weekly 
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Viewpoint (March 26, 1981) has 
pointed out that in his testimony 
before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Alexander Haig 
appears to want “‘to bring Pakis- 
tan and Turkey into what he calls 
‘strategic consensus among 
regional states from Pakistan in 
the east to Egypt in the west”. 
Noting that “Pakistan has not 
reacted any too warmly to the 


-new American overtures”, the 


journal says: “Gen. Ziaul Haq 
has so far tended to keep his 
options open but wasn’t it said 
somewhere that those who do so 
are ultimately left with no 
option?” And it goes on to under- 
line that “Pakistan has no option 
but to live in peace and harmony 
with its neighbours (and it) has 
no option but to follow strictly 
a policy of non-alignment”. 
Finally a warning: ‘‘Any involve- 
ment of the type Secretary Haig 
has in mind for us and for other 
regional states will certainly lead 
us down the precipice”. 

It is often said by some of our 
commentators that the United 
States should rely on its economic 
strength rather than on its military 
might to spread its influence 
among the world’s poorer coun- 
tries. Whatever the motives, the 
central point of the comment is 
correct. Conversely, the develop- 
ing countries should learn that 
neither economic dependence nor 


military alliances will help 
national growth and the removal 
of poverty and inequalities which 
are shared problems of the poorer 
nations. This is the bedrock of 
the whole concept of non-align- 
ment, which is repeatedly sought 
to be undermined by the 
Western Powers, particularly the 
United States. The operation is 
getting intensified wunder the 
Reagan dispensation, and this is 
precisely what the developing 
countries have to be on guard 
against. Not all of them, however, 
seem to be alert on this score. 
The world cannot afford to allow 
the United States, with a Reagan 
at its head, to run riot. 

P.N. Haksar has summed up 
the prospect tersely: “It is still 
possible to prepare the political 
foundations for erecting a self- 
reliant economic and political 
structure. Without it .... we shall 
be living from day today when the 
need will be to gather ourselves 
together in a spirit of national 
resurgence. Only such an India 
could effectively intervene as a 
factor for international peace, 
stability and cooperation and as 
the leading force in the non- 
aligned world’. (World Focus, 
Annual Number, November- 
December 1980). 

And that is the only answer to 
the Reagans and Haigs of this 
world. (April 7)O 





Did you hear that ? 


The Spectator (February 28) was not far off the mark when it called 
Secretary of State Haig “an entertaining, homicidal oaf.” 


His performance after the attempt on Reagan was certainly rich entertain- 
ment, Reports T. V. Parasuram: “...Haig’s intention (at press conference) 
was obviously to pacify the nation but his manner and words had the 
opposite effect. While pleading for calm he was sweating profusely, his voice 
was shaky and he presented a picture of anything but that of a general cool 
under fire, ...Haig also made the incredible mistake of saying that consti- 
tutionally he was next in the line of succession after the Vice-President 
while in actual fact he comes after the Vice-President, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the President pro tem of the Senate” (Indian 


Express, April 7). 


As for US in world affairs, The Spectator has an interesting piece of 
conversation between Walter Lippmann and former Secretary of State Dulles. 
Referring to SEATO, Lippmann doubted its utility and said: ‘You’ve got 
mostly Europeans, plus Pakistan, which is nowhere near Southeast Asia,” 
Replied Dulles: “The only Asians who can really fight are the Pakistanis. 
That’s why we need them in the alliance. We could never get along without 
the Gurkhas.” Lippmann told him that “the Gurkhas aren’t Pakistanis...” 
Dulles wouldn’t give up. “They may not be Pakistanis, but they’re Moslems” 
Lippmann: “No, ...they’re Hindus.” Dulles: “No matter...” 


Concludes The Spectator note: “Did you hear, that, General Haig?” 
One would think he’s too far gone to hears 
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The commentary, “Concern for Kisan”? by 
Economist published in Mainstream (March 
21, 1981) provoked fairly widespread reactions, 
most of which were verbal and not one in the 
form of written communication or article. In 
view of the topicality and importance of the 
controversy, Mainstream is publishing here a 
contribution from Economist written from the 
angle of Marxism, addressed specifically to the 
Communists. Contributions are invited from 
readers to join in this discussion—Editor 


RECENTLY the Capital witnessed one more mammoth 
kisan rally organised by a number of Opposition 
parties without any government patronage—rather in 
the face of active efforts to stop the participants from 
coming to Delhi. Among the organisers were CPI 
and CPM which mobilised most of the people. i 
A number of questions were raised before and after 
the rally on the propriety of Marxist-Leninists join- 
ing hands with kulaks and other exploiters in rural 
areas and bringing their predominantly agricultural 
labour and small peasant, base to support a Charter 
of Demands which did not include imposition of “a 
progressive income tax” though it called for “aboli- 
tion of all indirect taxes” this was felt by many as 
compromising on the teaching of Lenin who had 
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said in 1902 that the demand should be made for 
“abolition of all indirect taxes and establishment of 
a progressive income tax.” (Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 41, page 48). The Charter of Demands of the 
Kisan Rally also did not refer to state take-over 
of trade in foodgrains and other important agricul- 
tural products, imposition of ceilings on operational 
holdings and distribution of the surplus land thus 
acquired, and formation of cooperative societies. The 
CPI representative forgot that a demand should be 
made to nationalise biggest monopoly houses and 
multinationals’ subsidiaries operating in India despite 
the fact that the CPI-led All-India Kisan Sabha 
(AIKS) decided at its twenty-second conference last 
year that “the edge of the agrarian movement has to 
be specifically directed against the monopolists, the 
multinationals, the landlords, the usurers and the 
bourgeois leaders standing behind them.” (Indradeep 
Sinha, The Changing Agrarian Scene: Problems and 
Tasks, New Delhi, 1980, page 153). In fact, AIKS 
at this rally may be said to have joined hands with 
the last three ofits so-called enemies without any 
compunction. 

To justify or rationalise the act of joining hands 
with all sorts of people, it is said that it was unavoid- 
able in view of the urgency to save marginal, small 
and, even middle peasants from extinction. On the 
day of the rally in an article in the daily press, Indra- 
deep Sinha, General Secretary of AIKS and one of 
the Secretaries of CPI wrote: “But  since...all cate- 
gories of peasants derive income from the sale of 
crops, unremunerative prices, if persisted year after 
year, are bound to ruin the economy of the marginal, 
small and middle peasants and compel them to sell 
off their land...to...kulaks...” He added: “The 
whole agrarian economy isin the grip ofa deep 
structural crisis—the crisis of small peasant farming 
which is being crushed under the juggernaut of the 
crisis-ridden capitalist path in India, Hence the small 
peasantry is fighting to preserve its existence.” 
(Patriot, March 26, 1981). 

Earlier, Indradeep Sinha had written in CPI’s fort- 
nightly journal Party Life (March 7, 1981) that high 
rates ‘of interest charged by banks, cooperatives and 
private money lenders were another cause of increas- 
ing pauperisation of small peasants. “Failure of 
crops or crash in the prices of agricultural produce 
drive millions of peasants to bankruptcy and push 
them down the slippery path of pauperism and land- 
lessness.”” He cited government statistics to illustrate 
this phenomenon. Between 1951 and 1971, the 
number of cultivators in the total work force went 
down from 53 per cent to 43 per cent, while that of 
landless labourers increased from 19 per cent to 26 
per cent. There must have been an acceleration of 
this process since then. It is said that between 1964- 
65 and 1974-75 the number of wage labourers went 
up by 50 per cent. 

Indradeep Sinha went on to add: “Because of...con- 
crete realities of the cost-price situation, the marginal, 
small and middle peasants are terribly interested in 
securing a remunerative price for their produce. Un- 
remunerative prices are bound to run their economy, 
make them bankrupt and push them down into the 
ranks of the landless agricultural labourers. And 
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since the marginal, small and middle peasants cons- 
titute 85 per cent of the cultivating households, 
remunerative prices are in the interest of overwhel- 
ming majority of the peasants...” Since cost of pro- 
duction is lower for landlords and rich farmers and 
“can be lowered still further by upgrading the farm 
technology and achieving the economies of scale by 
grabbing the lands of its poorer neighbours rendered 
bankrupt due to the denial of remunerative prices.” 

Sinha concludes by saying: “Ruin of the small 
peasantry is a pre-requisite of the rapid consolidation 
of capitalist agriculture. Hence, down with the 
small farmer—such is the slogan of the spokesmen of 
the ruling bourgeoisie.” And ‘‘defence of the small 
peasantry and liquidation of semi-feudal and semi- 
capitalist landlordism is the pre-requisite for the 
emergence of non-capitalist and eventually socialist 
agriculture. Hence, defend the economy of the small 
peasant—such is the slogan of Kisan Sabha and other 
Left and democratic forces.” 

Thus a clear-cut formulation has been presented, 
which consists of the following components: 

(a) The long-term survival of marginal, small and 
middle farmers is in grave danger; 

(b) Left and democratic forces must protect them 
at all costs; and 

(3) Their protection and survival is the precondi- 
tion for transition to non-capitalist and ultimately to 
socialist agriculture. 


II 


"Take is no disagreement on the assertion that the 
fate of small farmers under capitalism is sealed. 
Karl Kautsky whose book The Agrarian Question 
was hailed by Lenin as “the most important event... 
since the third volume of Capital” (Collected Works, 
Vol. 4, page 94), devoted a great deal of his time and 
energy to (in the words of Lenin) “ʻa systematic study 
of capitalism in agriculture’? (Ibid) and came to the 
conclusion that “the small peasant farm was a histori- 
cally doomed institution”. Engels agreed with 
Kautsky when he said in his celebrated article The 
Peasant Question in France and Germany that “we 
foresee the inevitable doom of the small peasant”. 

Lenin also came to the same conclusion: “In 
effect, the fundamental and principal trend of capita- 
lism is the displacement of small scale by large-scale 
production, both in industry and in agriculture. But 
this displacement should not be interpreted merely 
as immediate expropriation. Displacement also 
implies the ruin of the small farmers and a worsening 
of conditions on their farms, a process that may go 
on for years and decades. This deterioration assumes 
a variety of forms, such as the small farmer’s over- 
work or malnutrition, his heavy debts, worse feed 
and poor care of livestock in general, poorer hus- 
bandry — cultivation, fertilisation, and the like — as 
well as technical stagnation on the farm, etc.” (Collect- 
ed Works, Vol. 22, page 70. Also see Vol. 4, page 
68; and Vol. 5, pages 190 and 222.) 

The phenomenon of the extinction of petty com- 
modity production is quite obvious in Indian agricul- 
ture. There has been some acceleration of the process 
in recent decades so much so that the Governor of 
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Reserve Bank, Dr I.G. Patel has declared that ‘‘the 
conclusion is inescapable that, beyond a point, small 
farming is not viable” (“Policy Framework for Indian 
Agriculture” Mainstream, December 27, 1980). He 
has gone on to add that it is futile to go on extending 
cheaper credit, water, extension facilities and sup- 
port prices to small farmers because they cannot 
survive for long. “If so, the remedy lies...in provid- 
ing them with alternative gainful work and, failing 
that, unemployment relief if we have the courage to 
raise resources for that in non-inflationary ways.” He 
pleads for an unhindered capitalist path of develop- 
ment for Indian agriculture because there is no other 
alternative available in the present circumstances. To 
quote Patel again: “‘If circumstances are such that a 
high rate of growth can be achieved and sustained in 
both agriculture and industry under a system of more 
or less capitalistic agriculture and the present some- 
what mixed pattern in industry and finance, such a 
course would perhaps be the most natural if not the 
one most generally desirable. It would sooner or 
later reverse the process of immiserisation of the 
landless and the generally propertyless without hope- 
fully any serious dislocation in the meanwhile.” 

On the face of it, this prescription by I.G. Patel 
cannot be acceptable to Marxists, because it cannot 
be their mission to hasten the inevitable doom of 
petty commodity production in agriculture (Engels, 
The Peasant Question in France and Germany). We 
shall deal with the Marxist alternative at a later stage. 
However, the point to be emphasised is that there is 
an uninterrupted process of extinction of marginal 
and small farmers in India. 

The Janata Government’s Draft Sixth Five Year 
Plan admitted that “the number of landless agricul- 
tural labourers increased by about 19 million during 
the decade 1961-71. The share of landless workers 
in the total unorganised work force increased frora 18 
per cent to 24 per cent. This fact reflects several 
tendencies which should cause concern, namely, grow- 
ing population pressure on the rural areas, lack of 
opportunities for non-agricultural work, and the pro- 
letarianisation of small farmers, artisans and women 
workers as a result of eviction and/or technological 
displacement.” (page 89). 

As early as 1971 in their study “Poverty in India” 
Dandekar and Rath drew attention to the process of 
absorption of small and marginal farms by bigger 
ones. Though this would add to the number of un- 
employed people in rural areas, yet “this should be 
recognised as legitimate and desirable, because it will 
lead to an organisation of agriculture into not viable 
but profitable units with capacity for capital accumu- 
lation and development.” (Economic and Political 
Weekly, January 9, 1971). 

But whatever has been said above does not mean 
that the process of proletarianisation of small and 
marginal producers in agriculture will be over in the 
near future. In fact, the bourgeoisie is also not inter- 
ested in completely wiping them out. Both Marx 
and Lenin foresaw this. Lenin, continuing Marx’s 
analysis of Capital (Vol. I),. concluded: “... the bulk 
of the ‘farmers’ owning such insignificant plots of 
land that it is impossible fo make a living from them, 
and which represent merely an ‘auxiliary occupation’, 
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form part of the reserve army of unemployed in the 
capitalist system as a whole. It is, to use Marx’s 
term, the hidden form of this army. It would be 
wrong to imagine that this reserve army of unemploy- 
ed consists only of workers who are out of work. It 
includes also ‘peasants’ or ‘petty farmers?’ who are 
unable to exist on what they get from their minute 
farm, who have to try to obtain their means of sub- 
sistence mainly by hiring out their labour. Their 
kitchen garden or potato plot serves this army of the 
poor as a means of supplementing their wages or of 
enabling them to exist when they are not employed. 
Capitalism requires these ‘dwarf’, ‘parcellised’ 
pseudo-farms so that without expense it can always 
have a mass of cheap labour at its disposal. (Collec- 
ted Works, Vol. 16, page 435). 


Hil 


KEEPING in mind what has been said above about 

the future of petty producers, what should be the 
task of the Left and democratic forces? Should they 
try to protect them at all costs? Even if they try, 
can they succeed in their mission? 

According to Indradeep Sinha they have to be 
defended and they can be protected provided we 
“convince them that they can defend their social 
existence only if they fight under the banner of the 
Kisan Sabha and in alliance with rural and urban 
workers ... with the clear-cut objective of rescuing 
the country from the vicious grip of the crisis-ridden 
capitalist path and of taking it forward along the 
non-capitalist path to socialism”. (The Changing 
Agrarian Scene: Problems and Tasks, page 150). 

This may be good stuff for demagogy before an 
audience at a public meeting, but as a guide to action 
it is of little relevance because it is the expression of 
just a sentiment, devoid of any objective basis. 

From discussions on agrarian question in Germany 
in 1880s and 1890s and later in Russia and the 
contributions made by leading Marxists of those 
days, it emerges that it is quixotic to think of defen- 
ding small and marginal farms as they exist against 
the rising forces of capitalism. It is absolutely futile 
to attempt at revitalisation of “an archaic form of 
production; no social force could realise that task”. 
(Massimo Salvadori, Karl Kautsky and the Socialist 
Revolution, 1880-1938, London, 1979, page 51). 

Lenin agreed with the formulation of Kautsky, 

_ which also had the support of Engels. He wrote to 
Kautsky on January 31, 1911: “If the ‘peasant farms’ 
(5-10, 10-20 hectares) specially prospered in the period 
1895-1907, this, in my opinion, is no evidence of the 
success of ‘small-scale production’. It merely testifies 
to the success of intensive capitalist farming and 
livestock raising in particular. The reduction in the 
area of the farms signifies expansion of capitalist and 
big peasant livestock farming”. (Collected Works, 
Vol. 43, page 265). 

At another place, Lenin warned: “It should be 
borne in mind that the increase in the income from 
land and the increase in the price of agricultural pro- 
duce steadily and inevitably widen the class gulf 
between the rural bourgeois and the rural proletarian, 
between the small proprietor (albeit a ‘labouring’ 
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proprietor) and the wage worker. Therefore, those 
who say to the ‘labouring’ peasants: under capitalism 
your small farm will not save you from poverty and 
want, your only salvation lies in joining the hired 
workers — speak the truth. But those who, like our 
“‘Narodniks’, try to defend the interests of the 
‘labouring’ peasant economy as viable under capita- 
lism — such people foster bourgeois aspirations, 
cultivate the bourgeois, non-proletarian ‘streak’ in the 
small proprietor, and speak like bourgeois”. (Collec- 
ted Works, Vol. 20, page 176). 

But it does riot mean that the Communists should 
either remain indifferent to the pli ght of petty produ- 
cers in agriculture or hasten the process of their 
expropriation. They have to adopt ways and means 
to improve their lot, win them over to the side of 
the working class. In this connection they have to 
convince them that industrial and other urban-based 
workers have no interest in exploiting them and it is 
a false propaganda that their worsening condition is 
due to an ever increasing slice of national cake being 
appropriated by urban workers. In fact, this propa- 
ganda is an attempt to pit the rural poor against the 
urban working class. It seems the Communists in 
our country are hesitant in pinpointing the real 
enemies and directing the fight against them. The 
Charter of Demands presented to Parliament on 
March 26, 1981 does not have a single word against 
monopolists, whether Indian or foreign. 

Petty producers have to be won over and this can- 
not be done by allowing them to accept the leadership 
of the kulak. If the Communists do not listen to 
Engels and Lenin and continue with the so-called 
fronts consisting of kulaks and framin g their demands 
in such a way that they do not alienate such “allies”, 
they will do nothin g but help the kulaks “assume the 
role of champions of the interests of the small 
peasants, and the small peasants by and large accept 
them as such. “(Engles, The Peasant Question in 
France and Germany). Engels sharply posed the 
question whether it was not wrong to “calmly leave 
the doomed peasant in the hands of his false protec- 
tors until he has been transformed from a Passive into 
an active opponent of the industrial workers?” 
(Ibid). 

Here it needs to be made clear without creating 
any sense of illusion or holding out any false promise 
that the Communists stand for the protection of 
peasantry, especially small and marginal, but “The 
protection of the peasantry does not mean protection 
of the person of the peasant (no one, of course, would 
object to such protection), but protection of the 
peasant’s property. Incidentally, it is precisely the 
peasant’s property that is the main cause of his im- 
poverishment and his degradation.... The protection 
of the peasantry is not protection from poverty but 
the protection of the fetters that chain the peasant to 
his poverty”. (Kautsky quoted by Lenin, Collected 
Works, Vol. 4, pp. 98-99). 

It requires painstaking efforts to show that it is 
not the working class or the Communists but big 
landlords, usurers, traders, monopolists and multi- 
nationals who are theatening the existence of petty 
producers. If petty producers are not properly hand- 
led and allowed to come under the hegemony of big 
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landlords and kulaks the danger of Reaction increases 
manifold. Lenin cautioned the Communists long 
ago: “Under capitalism, the small farmer — whether 
he wants to or not, whether he is aware of it or not 
— becomes a commodity producer. And it is this 
change that is fundamental, for it alone, even when 
he does not as yet exploit hired labour, makes him a 
petty bourgeois and converts him into an antagonist 
of the proletariat. He sells his product, while the 
proletarian sells his labourpower. The small farmers, 
as a class, cannot but seek a rise in the prices of agri- 
cultural products, and this is tantamount to their 
joining the big landowners in sharing the ground 
rent, and siding with the landowners against the rest 
of society. As commodity production develops, the 
small farmer, in accordance with his class status, 
inevitably becomes a petty landed proprietor.” (Collec- 
ted Works, Vol. 22, pp. 95-96). ` 

Preserving small and marginal farms, as they exist, 
promoting inefficient use of resources and ‘‘squander- 
ing of labour on maintaining an immense quantity of 
poor and out-of-date implements”, and ruining the 
health of such farmers because they have to over- 
strain themselves in order to keep going. (Collected 
Works, Vol. 16, pages 442 and 445). 

The way to save and win petty producers suggested 
by Engels was cooperativisation which is much more 
difficult to accomplish than bringing peasants to New 
Delhi to demonstrate. To quote Engels: “Our task 
relative to the small peasant consists, in the first 
place, in effecting a transition of his private enterprise 
and private possession to cooperative ones, not forcibly 
but by dint of example and the proffer of social assis- 
tance for this purpose. And then of course we shall 
have ample means of showing to the small peasant 
prospective advantages that must be obvious to him 
even today.” (Engels, op. cit.) aes is 

Engels went on to add: “The main point is and 
will be to make the peasants understand that we can 
save, preserve their houses and fields for them only 
by transforming them into cooperative l property 
operated cooperatively. Tt is precisely the individual 
farming conditioned by individual ownership that 
drives the peasants to their doom. If they insist on 
individual operation they will inevitably be driven 
from house and home and their antiquated mode of 
production superseded by capitalist large-scale pro- 
duction. That is how the matter stands. Now we 
come along and offer the peasants the opportunity of 
introducing large-scale production themselves, not for 
account of the capitalists but for their own common 
account.... Neither now nor at any time in the future 
can we promise the small-holding peasants to preserve 
their individual property and individual enterprise 
against the overwhelming power of capitalist produc- 
tion. We can only promise them that we shall not 
interfere in their property relations by force, against 
their will..-. We of course are decidedly on the side of 
the small peasant; we shall do everything at all 
permissible to make his lot more bearable, to facilitate 
his transition to the co-operative should he decide to 
do so, and even to make it possible for him to remain 
on his small holding for a protracted length of time to 
think the matter over, should he still be unable to 
bring himself to this decision. We do this not only 
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because we consider the small peasant living by his. 
own labour as virtually belonging to us, but also in 


“the direct interest of the Party. The greater the 


number of peasants whom we can save from being 
actually hurled down into the proletariat, whom we 
can win to our side while they are still peasants, the 
more quickly and easily the social transformation 
will be accomplished. It will save us nought to wait’ 
with this transformation until capitalist production 
has developed everywhere to its utmost consequences, 
until the last small handicraftsman and the last small 
peasant have fallen victim to capitalist large-scale 
production. The material sacrifice to be made for 
this purpose in the interest of the peasants and to be 
defrayed out of public funds can from the point of 
view of capitalist economy, be viewed only as money 
thrown away, but it is nevertheless an excellent in- 
vestment because it will effect a perhaps tenfold saving 
in the cost of the social `reorganisation in general. 
In this sense we can, therfore, afford to deal very 
liberally with the peasants.” (Engels, op. cit.) 

Lenin fully supported Engels’ prescription. He 
wrote in Pravda (April 16, 1917): “We cannot con- 
ceal from the peasants...that small-scale farming 
under commodity economy and capitalism cannot tid 
humanity of mass poverty, that it is necessary to 
think about going over to large-scale farming conduc- 
ted on public lines and to tackle this job at once by 
teaching the masses, and in turn learning from the 
masses, the practical expedient measures for bringing 
about such a transition.” (Collected Works, Vol 24, 
page 169; also see, Vol 33, page 131; and Vol 6, 
pages 411-412). 

Lenin advised the Communists to work for the 
promotion of cooperative farming (Collected Works, 
Vol 24, page 293) but in their efforts to bring petty 
agricultural producers into cooperatives, the Commu- 
nists must proceed very cautiously because there is a 
deep attachment to their economy and they cling 
to it. A great deal of sustained work is required to 
educate and convince them and win their confidence. 

It should be borne in mind that if petty producers 
are left a prey to forces of capitalism, it will have 
disastrous consequences for working class struggles in 
urban areas. The accelerating migration of proleta- 
rinised peasants in urban labour markets and this will 
be sought to be used by capitalists to depress wages 
and working conditions. Thus it is in the interest of 
working class to help develop a programme of practi- 
cal and immediate intervention in defence of small 
and middle peasant, farms (Massimo Salvadori, op. 
cit., page 50). 

It is indeed strange that this perspective has been 
missing from the programme and policy statements 
of our Communists and their Kisan organisations. 
Indradeep Sinha has referred to Engels’ famous 
pamphlet but it is surprising that he has not given 
any importance to it while formulating the new 
tactical and organisational orientation of AIKS. One 
does not know whether the absence of this perspective 
was due to the fear of alienating new-found allies 
from other Kulak-oriented: parties and groups, or 
because it was thought that Engels, Lenin and Kautsky 
did not have live contacts with villages and agriculture 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Nyerere’s 
Relevance 
for India 
and 

Third World 


ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


T° Africa and the world outside, the young Republic 

of Tanzania holds special attraction. This is not 
because Tanzania is economically rich or militarily 
strong. Itseconomic indices, in fact, suggest that 
Tanzania with a per capita income of 150 dollars is a 
poor country. Neither does Tanzania possess a 
sizable modernised army nor does it project itself as 
‘a powerful nation in the continent. Yet, these factors 
notwithstanding, Tanzania occupies a unique position 
in the affairs of Africa as also in respect of major 
issues affecting the world. This is because the values 
that Tanzania upholds in its domestic and foreign 
policies transcend the limits of a single nation state. 
Its appeal, therefore, is universal. 

Within Africa, Tanzania has been in the vanguard 
of the movement for African liberation and unity. 
Its geographical proximity with the territories under 
white rule has provided it with an extra-dynamism to 
play an important role in the armed struggle of the 
Africans. At the same time, it has been Tanzania’s 
determined and persistent effort to restructure its 
national economy on the basis of socialist principles. 
That this attempt has in large measure succeeded is 
evident from the giant strides Tanzania has made in 
reshaping its post-colonial society on egalitarian 
principles. 

The basic impulse of Tanzania’s unique experiment 
in national and international affairs has sprung from 


Julius Nyerere’s charismatic leadership. It was under . 


his leadership that the Tanzanian people forged unity 
to win political independence as well as apply them- 
selves to the task of building a new egalitarian 
society. 


. The author is Professor’ of African Studies, School 
of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University. 
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What strikes one — especially an Indian observer 
— is the affinity between his leadership and that of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Like Nehru, Nyerere has a broad 
conception of history as also an instinctive grasp of 
the problems and challenges facing the countries of 
Asia and Africa. He too is an “internationalist’’ in- 
as much as he draws inspiration from the ideals and 
aspirations of peoples and societies beyond the fron- 
tiers of his country. 

Nyerere has the rare gift of blending his broad phi- 
losophy with a meticulous concern for identifying the 
minor details of any single problem. His “socialism” 
is not, therefore, a grand vision; it is very much root- 
ed in the day-to-day working conditions of the poor 
masses of his country. ‘“‘Socialism’’, as Nyerere once 
pointed out, “is not built by Government decisions, 
nor by acts of Parliament. A country does not 
become socialist by nationalisation or grand designs 
on paper. It is more difficult than that to build 
socialism, and it takes much longer”. 

It is for this reason that Nyerere has not left the 
task of rebuilding Tanzanian society and economy 
entirely to the care of bureaucrats and unprincipled 
politicians. Time and again, he has stressed that this 
task can be accomplished only by a new type of 
leadership. The operational section of the Arusha 
Declaration of 1967 thus laid down that no leader 
in the party should hold shares in any company; 
occupy directorship in a privately owned enterprise; 
enjoy more than one source of income, or own houses 
for renting out. Armed with this ‘code of leadership’, 
the ruling party has consistently sought to prevent 
the growth ofa “new privileged group” in society. 
To achieve this, Nyerere himself has never condoned 
any shortfall in his government, nor compromised 
with bureaucratic bungling or political corruption in 
high places. In 1977, when Tanzania and Zanzibar 
formalised an agreement for the establishment of a 
single ruling party called Chama Cha Mapinduzi, 
Nyerere pointed out the need for transferring politi- 
cal power and responsibilities to a younger and more 
dynamic leadership. In a speech addressed to the 
party elders, he said, “Our party is for the young, 
it’s their party whether we like it or not. The older 
generation has been given an opportunity to step 
down from leadership honourably before it is forcibly 
told to go”. 

From the time Tanzania declared its commitment 
to socialism, it has taken a great many measures to 
translate this ideal into practice. The experiment of 
Ujaama villages to build a communally-oriented 
agrarian economy has aroused great interest the 
world over. Under this scheme, the state undertakes 
to provide basic infrastructures to the peasants to 
cultivate land and increase their income output on a 
collective basis. Starting from the coastal areas, the 
Ujaama movement has by now embraced remote 
corners of the country. At the same time, the move- 
ment is buttressed by the important steps the Govern- 
ment has taken to nationalise Banks and major fore- 
ign concerns as also channel its surplus savings to the 
diversification of a primarily agricultural economy. 

In foreign policy, Tanzania has exhibited an inde- 
pendent stance worthy of emulation by other Afri- 
can and Asian countries. Nyerere once said, “We will 
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follow a policy of friendship, but this does not mean 
that we should be told by our friends who our ene- 
mies are!” Steering clear of military power blocs, 
Tanzania has followed a policy of non-alignment that 
has indeed been a major contributory factor to the 
building of Indo-Tanzanian friendship. 

It was again under Nyerere’s personal leadership 
that the liberation struggles in Southern Africa 
received moral and material assistance at critical 
times. It was largely Tanzania’s help that enabled 
FRELIMO to liberate Mozambique from the grip of 
Portuguese colonialism. Acting as a member of the 
front-line: states (including Mozambique, Zambia, 
Angola and Botswana), Tanzania evolved a coordina- 
ted strategy for the achievement of independence and 
majority rule in Zimbabwe. The success thus achieved 
would surely help the OAU to work out new plans 
for the liberation of Namibia and final liquidation of 
Apartheid in South Africa. 

In relation to inter-state cooperation and solidarity 
among developing nations, Nyerere has in recent 
years been increasingly urging exchange of experience, 
equipment and expertise among the countries that 
constitute the Third World. This has added a new 
dimension to Indo-Tanzanian relations. Speaking at 
a conference in 1973, Nyerere declared, “We Africans 
go to the West so often to learn new technologies, 
forgetting that a nearby country like India has indi- 
genously evolved new technology and expertise that 
is of greater relevance to us”. 

Over the decades since 1960, India and Tanzania 
have made efforts to build new bridges of understand- 
ing and cooperation. In a number of agreements 
signed between the countries, India has pledged long- 
term credit, aid and technical assistance to help 
build various sectors of the Tanzanian economy. It 
is at least partly because of this that Tanzania could 
rebuild its banking and financial systems after the 


Arusha Declaration. Indian credits went in a big 
way into the building of light and medium-size 
industries to help diversify the agricultural economy 
as well as give new employment to the Tanzanians. 
For closer cooperation a joint Indo-Tanzania Com- 
mission has been set up to work out plans and 
priority targets for Tanzania’s economic development. 

It must also be emphasised that closer cooperation 
between India and Tanzania emanates from an iden- 
tity of political and economic interests. India today 
stands, like Tanzania, for the systematic elimination 
of white power in South Africa and Namibia. In 
their attitude to the UN and the non-aligned move- 
ment, both countries’ stand against arms build-up and 
interference by Big Powers in the affairs of the Afro- 
Asian nations. To keep the Indian Ocean a “zone of 
peace”, India and Tanzania have together taken the 
initiative to forge and mobilise the resources of the 
littoral countries against intervention from outsiders. 

As a symbol of this Indo-African friendship — and 
also as a great pan-Africanist—Nyerere evokes a feel- 
ing of affection and esteem among all Indians. His 
personal connections with our country span many 
years — and this plus his outstanding contribution 
to Africa and the world persuaded India, its people 
and Government to confer on him, in 1973, the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Award for International Under- 
standing. Speaking on the occasion, Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi paid tribute to Nyerere in these words: 
“I have watched him as a friend of my father, as a 
friend of India, but, above all, as one whose under- 
standing of the problems which freedom and deve- 
lopment bring is a lesson to us all who are still 
struggling. His concern for man to maintain his 
identity, to be able to live in harmony with his own 
environment and yet to build a better life —is as 
relevant to us as to his country and, indeed, to all 
the developing world”. O i 
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Witch-hunt 
Under 
Reagan 


CLAUDIA WRIGHT 


TH Reagan administration has put into operation 
a plan for suppressing its public critics, muzzling 
the press, and silencing government officials that 
makes the schemes of the Nixon years look adolescent 
in conception. 

There are three differences between the new 
strategy and the old, discredited one. Whereas Nixon 
began by targeting Left-wing anti-war groups, and 
only later moved against mainstream political oppo- 
nents within the Democratic Party, Reagan has 
started with the legitimate press and with his own 
civil service. A second difference is that the Republi- 
cans’ cover story has changed. A decade ago the 
enemy was ‘communism’ — now it is ‘international 
terrorism’. 

The final difference is that the Nixon schemes were 
— as White House staff acknowledged at the time — 
quite illegal. If the Reagan scheme goes according 
to plan, everything will be perfectly legal. There will 
be no Watergate because the break-in will be pulled 


“’ off by the FBI, with permission from the Attorney- 


General, because ‘deep throat’ and all other leakers 
will have been purged, and because the Washington 
Post will have been persuaded by the White House 
not to investigate. 
Last autumn several conservative groups backing 
Ronald Reagan began work on policy recommenda- 
- tions to follow victory. One was the Heritage Foun- 
dation, which issued a 1000-page script called 
Mandate for Leadership: Policy Management in a 
Conservative Administration. Another, the Institute 
for Contemporary Studies — a group established by 
Edwin Meese, Reagan’s senior adviser, will shortly 
publish its advice under the title, Politics and the 
Oval O fice: Toward Presidential Governance. ' 
The first contains detailed advice for the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the FBI, and the intelligence 
agencies; the second spells out what the White House 
should do to eliminate ‘the imperial media’. (When 


a 
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Jimmy Carter took office, his transition advisers 
recommended steps to curb the. ‘imperial Presidency’). 
In the Heritage Foundation there is an obsession 
with the press. Samuel Francis, author of the chapter 
on the intelligence agencies, who has just been 
appointed to the staff of the Senate sub-committee 
on security and terrorism, blames ‘the problems of 
American intelligence’ on a combination of ‘mid 
1970s enterprising journalists, irresponsible Cong- 
ressional investigations, bad publicity, a few defec- 
tors, the Hughes-Ryan amendment (a 1974 require- 
ment obliging US intelligence agencies to report 
ongoing or anticipated intelligence operations to 
Congress), and the Freedom of Information Act’, as 
well as ‘factions within the intelligence community 
intent on laying low their bureaucratic adversaries’. 

Another author, Michael Hammond, recommends 
reinstating and upgrading the old internal security 
division of the Justice Department — under Nixon 
this was the bureaucratic tool for attacks on the 
anti-war groups — the relaxation of restrictions on 
search, surveillance and other counter-intelligence 
activities inside the United States, a sharp reduction 
in the access to official files provided by the Freedom 
of Information Act, and legislative amendments to 
enable the Government to investigate and punish 
leaks or suspected ‘disloyalty’ among government 
employees. 

For justification, these philosophers point vaguely 
to the supporters of ‘foreign terrorist organisations’. 

But, in fact, annual reports from the Attorney- 
General and the FBI director suggest the incidence 
of terrorism in the United States has dropped since 
1976. FBI statistics show a pattern of Ku Klux Klan 
and other anti-black attacks, the odd Armenian, 
Croatian, Libyan or Iranian attack against non-Ame- 
rican targets, and Puerto Rican nationalist demonstra- 
tions, but virtually no domestic terror from the Left. 
Undeterred, Edwin Meese quickly received the go- 
ahead from Reagan to launch his anti-terrorism 
campaign. 

Meese, according to a press biography, is a ‘man 
of two overriding professional passions: a love of 
police and law enforcement operations, and a love of 
the military.’ The senior official on Reagan’s staff, 
he has been an assistant District Attorney, police 
prosecutor, army reserve officer, and in charge of 
parole and clemency petitions in California. 

In Meese’s view the students who protested against 
the Vietnam war, not anyone else, ‘cost a lot of 
American lives...and prevented our elected officials 
from taking the steps necessary to win the war.’ 
About one man whom Berkeley police shotgunned to 
death during the People’s Park demonstration of 
1969, Meese still says: ‘James Rector deserved to die 
...I was speaking in the context of what you can 
expect to happen when you try to assault a police- 
man.” (No convincing evidence was ever found that 
Rector had threatened the police in any way.) 

If there is genius in Meese, or Reagan men like 
him, it is their capacity to dissemble deep hatreds in 
affability, while sustaining a fanatical determination 
for the exorcising of demons generated by their own 
imagination. 

In late January, Meese prepared a memorandum 
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indicating strong concern about terrorism, and 
requesting new evidence to substantiate the problem 
and agency recommendations for dealing with it. 
The document went to Edward O’Malley, Assistant 
Director of the FBI for Intelligence; Daniel Silver, 
the CIA legal counsel; Anthony Quainton, Director 
of the State Department’s Office for Combating 
Terrorism; Justice Department attorneys; and other 
intelligence representatives. 

These men or their stand-ins met several times in 
early February, and agreed on two documents. One, 
a detailed analysis of the potential for terrorism in 
the United States, was classified secret. The other, 
drafted by Silver at the CIA, was a proposal for a 
mew executive order to be signed by President 
Reagan, to supersede the order issued by President 
Carter (in January 1978) which regulates intelligence 
operations by Government agents. 

The second document (but not the first) was sent 
to the House and Senate intelligence committees for 
their comments, and on March 10, the New York 
Times reported details from copies that had been 
leaked. Initially, the Government denied the exis- 
tence of the draft order. Then officials went to great 
lengths to deny that it represents administration 
policy. In an unusual step twards the limelight, 
Admiral Bobby Ray Inman, the former director of 
the National Security Agency (NSA is the principal 
signals interception and cypher agency) and now 
deputy director of the CIA, followed with a press 
conference. The only part of the new order Inman 
has rejected is the proposal that the CIA return to 
spying inside the United States. Activities of this 
kind — explicity prohibited in the original 1947 
charter — were exposed in 1974 and banned. 

Through Inman, the administration has attempted 
to defiect attention from other provisions of the 
draft order which would empower the FBI, military 
intelligence branches, and intelligence groups other 
than the CIA to return to the infiltration, phone- 
tapping, photo-reconnaisance, and black bag (search) 
jobs that were their modus operandi in the balmy 
days before Watergate. 

The 16-page document (which has been obtained 
by New Statesman), is a subtle exercise in linguistic 
modification — ‘restrictions’ and ‘limitations’ in the 
Carter order become ‘governing principles’ in 
Reagan’s; individual ‘rights’ turn into ‘interests’; 
express prohibitions dissolve into discretionary per- 
missions — and delegations of authority so elaborate 
as to prevent anyone discovering what happens, let 
alone who wanted it to happen. 

Reagan will never fall into the Nixon trap of perso- 
nally ordering anything. Presidential approval of 
clandestine activities is to be delegated to the Attor- 
ney-General, and his powers distributed to anony- 
mous spooks who will not be obliged to show 
superiors that the targets of covert operations are 
engaged in unlawful activities. The old section 
requiring agents to obtain warrants where ‘there is 
probable cause to believe that’ the target ‘is an 
agent of a foreign power’ has been eliminated. 

What the American press has so far failed to notice 
is that the Reagan order would once again permit the 
CIA and other agencies to operate undercover as 
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journalists, academics, or missionaries inside and out- 
side the US. 

The foreign press operating inthe US and the 
American press abroad are special targets of the 
proposed new rules. Both can be put under per- 
manent surveillance covering mail, physical move- 
ments, telephone and telex communications; detailed 
files on journalists and their contacts can be estab- 
lished and disseminated from one agency to another; 
and any information which journalists collect, here 
or overseas, may be sought by American agents 
whenever ‘the information constitutes foreign intelli- 
gence or counter-intelligence’. That provision is so 
broad that even Alistair Cooke won’t be safe. 

But even if the entire Reagan order were abandon- 
ed, the White House has launched so many other 
parallel moves that it will be able to achieve the same 
result, almost without press notice. We have un- 
covered evidence that several of these moves have 
already been implemented. 

Inthe Heritage Foundation Scheme for stopping 
leaks to the press, careful attention is paid to “broad- 
ly define the scope of ‘national security” so that it 
will be easier ‘to treat the compromise of sensitive 
information with immediate dismissal’. 

Note that the term used is ‘sensitive’, not classified, 
information—in other words, anything the White 
House doesn’t want to get out. We have learned of 
the case of one senior official of the Executive Office 
of the President who was removed from his job with 
two hours’ notice by Reagan officials on the grounds 
that as a domestic policy analyst he had ‘the poten- 
tial for becoming a security risk.” Normally alleg- 
ations of security risks must be fully aired and ad- 
judicated, but the purge in this case was based on the 
President’s discretion, and no formal accusation was 
entered in the files. 

Robert White, the former ambassador at El Sal- 
vador, who testified before Congressional committees 
that the military junta of Napoleon Duarte is respon- 
sible for the vast majority of deaths in that country, 
has been fired by the Secretary of State in a public 
warning against ‘disloyalty’ in the foreign service. 
Other State Department officials abruptly dismissed 
include members of the US delegation to the Law 
of the Sea Conference, who were not trusted to put 
into effect Reagan’s rejection of the draft treaty 
negotiated last year. 


Ir these actions do not terrorize Government 
officials into silence, Reagan and his supporters in 
Congress are determined to indict and jail journalists 
who publish awkward leaks. Last year’s Intelligence 
Identities Protection Bill will do the trick. 

The bill looks like-—and is being defended by edi- 
torialists of impeccable liberal credentials as—an 
attempt to stop Philip Agee, Louis Wolf, and others 
who publish the names of undercover American 
agents. In fact, it does much more. It makes it a 
criminal offence for a journalist to disclose a wide 
range of classified information, not merely the agents’ 
names. j 

For example, it would be an offence to publish 
information that might lead to the identity of indivi- 


duals, other than employees of American intelligence 
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Agencies, who receive money from them, or who 
merely inform or provide ‘operational assistance’ to 
them. The class of these individuals embraces agents 
of allied governments as well as every petty collabor- 
ator with American policy the world over, so long 
as they fit this definition: 
an individual, other than a United States citizen, whose 
past or present intelligence relationship to the United States 
is classified and who is a present or former agent of, or a 
present or former informant or source of operational assis- 
tance to, an intelligence agency. 


Foreign journalists working in Washington who 
happen on information about quislings at home 
would find themselves under arrest as soon as their 
despatches were published, even if the disclosures 
were perfectly lawfulin the country in which they 
appeared. Foreign journalists are also the target of 
White House plans to limit access to official files and 
sources provided by the Freedom of Information Act. 
The Heritage Foundation report recommends limit- 
ing applications under the Act to citizens and resident 

aliens—call this one the Shawcross Prohibition.* 

- Already, we have evidence of another technique 
for muzzling the press proposed in the Reagan plans 
and adopted by the FBI. The Reagan order has 
dropped the Proviso in the Carter rules that FBI 
activities were to be ‘conducted by the least intrusive 
means possible’. 

In two cases involving foreign journalists working 
in Washington, the NS has discovered that the FBI 
used techniques which were deliberately intended to 
make known that the journalists were targets of 
investigation. 

In one case, FBI agents telephoned an American 
newspaper which publishes the journalist’s news 
stories, and requested his telephone number. Although 
this bit of information was independently available, 
the request was repeated on a second separate occasion 
in order to make sure the paper’s senior editors knew 
their contributor was under a cloud. The intention 
was plainly to damage the journalist’s reputation in 
his editors’ eyes, and instill nervousness about running 
his stories in the future. 

At the White House, National Security Council 
staff are under strict orders not to speak to the press 
without clearance by the NSC press officer who relays 
all requests for answers to Richard Allen, who denies 
most of them. Officials in the budget bureau have 
been ordered to clear all public comments with their 
press officer. 

The White House view of the press is echoed in a 
report by Robert Entman, an academic from Duke 
University, and a recipient of money from Meese’s 
Institute for Contemporary Studies. Most of Entman’s 
report is taken up with a catalogue of ways in which 
‘the media can and do obstruct the President.’ 

Examples are ‘confusing the President’s responsi- 
veness to their demands with sensitivity to the public 
interest; inhibiting private negotiation between the 
President and other national leaders; complicating 
executive management by magnifying conflict within 


*British author William Shawcross based his remarkable 
investigation Sideshow: Kissinger, Nixon and the Destruction 
of Cambodia on documents obtained under the Freedom of 
Information Act. 
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the cabinet; and imposing conflicting standards of 
behaviour which mean that, whatever he does, he can- 
not escape unfavourable judgement.’ 

Entman’s report was leaked toa few favoured 
journalists a month ago as justification for restrictions 
the White House has intended all along. Hugh Sidey, 
the Time correspondent, wrote that ‘logic suggests 
that (the) majority (of the White House press corps) 
be gently moved from the vortex of power — per- 
haps put across the street in the executive office buil- 
ding ... responsible journalists could seek access to 
staff members: Sidey sees himself as a member of the 
minority of responsibles. 

The White House plan to suppress critical repor- 
ting and cultivate a group of jounnalistic toadies is 
understandable iffor no other reason than that 
Reagan, Haig and several other cabinet members 
have trouble expressing themselves in English. When 
Haig closed a meeting with the British press corps 
during Margaret Thatcher’s visit, he said with uncon- 
sciously apt Malapropism that ‘I hope I’ve answered 
your question without heisting myself on my own 
petard.’ 

The terror of the truth which Reagan, Meese, Haig 

ef al are intent on instilling in the press poses heart- 
rending anguish for individual journalists. There are 
those like Sidey who will be called for intimate fete- 
a fetes. For others, like Dean Fischer of Time's 
Washington bureau, who recently completed a glow- 
ing cover story on Haig, the call is even more enti- 
cing — Fischer has been reportedly offered employ- 
ment as Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs 
— Haig’s mouthpiece. 
_ George F. Will — who would turn himself into a 
jelly bean if that was Reagan’s condition for admis- 
sion to the Oval Office, and who beat a relentless 
drum for Reagan in the press last year — has been 
offered the opportunity to mominate friends for jobs 
in the administration, and rewarded with the presen- 
ce of Reagan at a dinner party at his house. If the 
Reagan Administration has its way, you will hear 
nothing from Mr Will or the rest of the press except 
the chorus of their loyal croaking. O 
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Roman Catholic 
Church 

and 

Polish Happenings 


TADEUSZ MYSILK 


Everyone who, even superficially, has had a chance 
to get acquainted with the over one thousand years 
of Polish history, knows how great is the participa- 
tion of the Church in that history and how consider- 
able is the role it has played in the perservation of 
Polish national values and the Polish cultural heri- 
tage, especially during the most difficult periods for 
the Polish nation. After World War II, in changed 
political conditions, in a nation governed by a Mar- 
xist party which actively propagates the materialistic 
outlook on life, the Church, resolutely protecting 
freedom of conscience and the possibility of effective 
fulfilment of its religious mission, has also con- 
sequently respected the principle of Polish resur- 
gence. 

In times of dangerous political and social crisis, in 
the years 1956, 1968, 1970 and 1976, the Church 
always tried to calm down public feeling, pointed out 
the general national aims, possibilities and difficulties. 
On the other hand, the Church has never taken 
advantage of these critical moments to incite the 
opposition, to stimulate strivings which would be 
dangerous or impossible to realise without threaten- 
ing peace. The Church presented lists of its own 
postulates usually in periods of relative stability. 
Even then, it never demanded any privileges but only 
the rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Polish society is in its majority, Roman Catholic. 
The Church is, obviously, a religious community. 
But the fact that throughout the existence of the 
Polish People’s Republic the Church has remained a 
community independent of the Party and has stayed 
outside its control, has given the Church political 





The author is a political commentator engaged in 
covering the unprecedented happenings in Poland. 
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importance. For this reason, whenever the Church 
came out in defence of labour rights it could also 
remind the workers of their responsibilities. Let us 
look at documents. The Press Bureau of the Polish 
Episcopate Office has, by publishing a notice on 
August 21, 1980, informed the public that Lech 
Kaczmarek, Bishop of Gdansk, after a meeting with 
the Strike Committee, stated that he fully supported 
the strikers who were fighting for improvement of 
living conditions and respect for human rights. At 
the same time he stated that prolonged strikes and 
possible riots were contrary to social well-being. For 
this reason he appealed to the strikers for prudent 
and judicious actions. 

On August 23, Lech Kaczmarek repeated his 
appeal in a proclamation to his diocesans. He 
wrote: “I have always understood and I now under- 
stand your worries and strivings and I also understand 
that you have the right to voice an opinion on matters 
which worry you. I have repeatedly expressed my 
attitude when talking to the authorities. However 
all the above must take place in an atmosphere of 
caution, dignity and mutual understanding, and with- 
out hate. Therefore, be guided by prudence, do not 
let uncontrolled feelings and emotions get the better 
of you, or attempt thoughtless actions conducted in 
anger, as it all would aggravate the already difficult 
situation, lead to riots or, God forbid, to blood- 
shed ...” 

The Proclamation contains the essence 
Church’s stand on the current social sr R the 
announcement of the Main Council of the Polish 
Episcopate, which held a meeting in Jasna Gora on 
August 26, developed and elaborated these principles 
The Chief Council of the Polish Episcopate assessed 


. the present tensions “with deep concern for the 


welfare of the nation, the State and every citizen.” 
It expressed its appreciation of the fact that the 
workers and the authorities had managed to avoid 
disturbance of the public order. The Council stated 
that a rapid solution of the growing problems is the 
imperative of the moment and that the dialogue 
between the workers and the authorities should be 
characterised by willingness to find solutions which 
would be acceptable to both sides. “The Poles must 
be able to come to a mutual understanding and solve 
a own pronomi by themselves”. 
e sermon of Cardinal Wyszynski, broa 

Polish Radio and Television ‘om August 26 fa ee 
siderable influence on the situation in Poland. 

This clear attitude of the Polish Episcopate has 
been fully approved by Pope John Paul II, who was 
highly concerned about the situation in Poland. He 
expressed this approval in his Christmas wishes for 
the Church in Poland and the Polish people, which 
he sent to Cardinal Wyszynski. He stated: “Many 
times I have had the opportunity of seeing how full 
of appreciation are the opinions of people and socie- 
ties all over the world, concerning everything that 
has taken place in Poland in the period between last 
August and November 10., After a very difficult 
period Poland needs, first of all, peace in order to 
stabilise its social life in aj atmosphere of restored 
mutual trust and to make up for the considerable 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Violence 

and 
Socio-economic 
Development 


RASHEEDUDDIN KHAN 


VIOLENCE is a term that suffers from a surfeit of 
meanings. Even a cursory glance through the 
rapidly proliferating literature on the subject is 
enough to show the bewildering medley in which the 
concept is entrapped. . 
In a recenit study violence has been defined as ‘the 
exercise of physical force so as to inflict injury on or 
cause damage to persons or property; action or con- 
duct characterised by this; treatment or usage tending 
to cause bodily injury or forcibly interfering with 
personal freedom’. This is obviously the commonly 
assumed, personalised, criminological and lexicogra- 
phical meaning of the term. Some indication of the 
modern usage of the term can be obtained by reflect- 
ing on the fact that ‘violence is itself a symbol and a 
metaphor’, as indicated in phrases like ‘violent 
crime’ (physical assault or threat thereof), ‘violence in 
the streets’ (provocation, demonstration, police 
violence, partisan counter-violence, internal war), 
‘external war’, ‘violence to oneself’ (suicide, alcoho- 
lism, drug addiction, etc), ‘violence at the wheel’ 
(killing by vehicular accident), ‘violence in the media’ 
(a syndrome: news or fiction of violence stimulating 
further violence), ‘non-violent violence’ (the paradox 
that personality may be destroyed by indirect methods 


The author, Member, ‘Rajya Sabha, is Professor of 
Political Science and Member of the Indian Council of 
Social Science Research, ,New Delhi. This article is 
reproduced from anew UNESCO publication, Violence 
and Its Causes, UNESCO, 1981. 
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as much as by physica] brutality), ‘social violence’ 
what Herbert Marcuse and Rea call es 
sive toleration’).? Then there is alot of discussion 
and inquiry these days about ‘violent in groups’ 
violence in mobs’, and ‘violence in subcultures’ as 
part of the macro-study of ‘violence in society’. But 
in each case, as Mackenzie bemoans, ‘one looks 
een or 7 operational definition.3 

ocial psychologists like Neil Smelser in hi 
of Collective Behaviour, regard violent betana 
as a ‘pathological deviation’ that generates balancing 
forces to maintain the structural-functional equili- 
brium in society. Political sociologists, like Ted 
Robert Gurr,® on the other hand, maintain that 
‘political violence’ is a ‘normal phenomenon and 
that, as part of the ‘self-adjusting conflict’ situation 
it contributes to the eventual maintenance of societal 
equilibrium. 

A major focus on violence today is on 
of it that is called ‘political Polene: e a| 
linkage between politics, power and violence is self- 
evident. This is what C. Wright Mills underlines 
when he propounds succinctly: ‘All politics is struggle 
for power, the ultimate kind of power is violence’.é 
And this is what Mao means in his oftquoted aphor- 
ism that political power ‘flows out of the barrel of a 
gun’. Karl Marx maintained that the state is an 
instrument of oppression in the hands of the rulin 
class, and Max Weber also postulated that volena 
S a ‘means sad to the state, and that the state 
alone possesses the ‘exclusive i 
alone ime source of the right to 

While differentiating between violence used by the 
state or its agents (police, military, bureaucracy, etc) 
which Fred H. von der Mehden calls ‘establishment 
violence’ (that is, use of violence as a deterrence to 
deviant behaviour of the citizens for the maintenance 
of domestic tranquillity),8 and violence used by the 
masses and the classes, Gurr suggests a three-tier 
typology for the latter: (a) turmoil, a relatively spon- 
taneous, unorganised political violence with substan- 
tial popular participation including violent political 
strikes, riots, political clashes, demonstrations, loca- 
lised rebellions; (b) conspiracy, a highly organised 
political violence with limited participation, includin 
organised political assassination, small-scale terrorism, 
small-scale guerrilla wars, coups d'etat, mutinies etc: 
and (c) internal war, a highly organised political vio- 
lence with widespread popular participation, designed 
to overthrow a regime or dissolve the state, and ac- 
companied by extensive violence, including large-scale 
terrorism and guerrilla wars and revolutions.’ 

However, Johan Galtung is the only known social 
scientist who provides systematic and multi-dimen- 
sional typologies of violence. His first typology is 
represented in the diagram on page 16. 

Galtung identifies ‘inequality’, particularly in- 
equality ‘in the distribution of power’, as the ‘genera! 
formula behind structural violence’. The study of 
social structure and, beyond that, social stratification 
is necessary in order to comprehend structural vio- 
lence. In this connection ‘most fundamental are the 
ideas of actor, system, structure, rank and Jevel’.12 
Galtung suggests that examples of structural violence 
(which can be traced back to personal violence in 
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their prehistory) are an exploitative inegali- 
tarian caste system or a race society.!3 
This. brings us to the question of the 


aetiology of violence — that is, the causa- i Unintended + TN 
lity pattern of the origins and consequences ere as P 
of violence.!4 The relevance of this, parti- ¿č Phystea Pe N Physical 
cularly in structural violence, is all too UNUNG see ee l Paar 
ef confiot theorist bes emerged, who C ok, Peat 2 £) soviet Er Paced 3 
draw their classical inspiration, directly or enuu eai : ‘ Ae 
obliquely, from the writings of Marx and {Without objects $ : : i With objects $ 
Engels on the one hand, and Weber and saeagie 7S \ i a a 
Parsons on the other. eg en NS A 

There are five well-known theories of "With edocs 3 Without objects $ 


the aetiology of violence that need to be 
mentioned in this connection: (1) The 
frustration-anger-aggression-theory, deve- 

loped with empirical evidence by John 
Dollard”.15 (2) The concept of relative deprivation, 
by Gurr.46 (3) The J-curve principle, of Davies. 
(4) The Feierabends-Nesvold theory of social change 
and systematic frustration.18 (5) The theory of 
modernisation causing violence in transitional socie- 
ties, by Samuel Huntington.’ 

For our purpose, a bare statement of the major 
postulates of the five theories will be sufficient, 
followed by a brief critique of the major theoretical 
assumptions. 

1. Dollard®° maintains that the primary source of 
the human capacity for violence appears to be the 
frustration-aggression mechanism. The anger induced 
by frustration is a motivating force that disposes man 
to aggression. ‘ 

2. Relative deprivation is defined by Gurr asa 
perceived discrepancy between men’s value expecta- 
tions and their value capabilities.2! Value expecta- 
tions are the goods and conditions of life to which 
people believe they are rightfully entitled. Value 
capabilities are the goods and conditions they think 
they are capable of attaining and maintaining, given 
the social means available to them. Deprivation- 
induced discontent is a general spur to action. The 
aetiology may have the following pattern: the primary 
causal sequence in political violence is, first, the 
development of discontent, second, the politicisation 
of that discontent, and finally, its expression in vio- 
lent action against political objects and actors. 

3. Davies attributes a revolutionary outbreak to 
the frustration that results from a short-term decline 
in ‘achievement following a long-term increase that 
generated expectations about continuing increase. He 
holds that, contrary to Marxian expectations, or even 
the assumptions of Alexis de Tocqueville and others, 
revolutions do not occur during periods of prolonged 
abject or worsening situations of social deprivation. 
On the contrary, revolutions occur during periods of 
relative prosperity and improvement. Thus, Davies 
postulates a J-curve where the discrepancy between 
‘achievement’ and ‘expectations becomes intolerable. 

4, Feierabends and Nesvold have developed the hy- 
pothesis of ‘systematic frustration’, which, they argue, 
is applicable to any analysis of aggregate, violent 
political behaviour within social systems. “Systematic 
frustration’ is defined as frustration collectively 
experienced within societies. As an extension of 
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Gattung's first systematic and multidimensional typotogy. 


the basic hypothesis of frustration-aggression, they 
advance four general hypotheses for empirical 
investigation: (a) systematic frustration at any 
given time is a function of the discrepancy between 
present social aspirations and expectations on the one 
hand, and social achievements on the other; (b) 
present estimates (that is, expectations of future 
frustrations or satisfaction) determine the level of 
present frustrations or satisfaction; (c) uncertainties 
in social expectations (that is, whether the future 
will bring disaster or salvation) in themselves increase 
the sense of systematic frustration; (d) conflicting 
aspirations and conflicting expectations provide ano- 
ther source of systematic frustration. 

5. Huntington argues that the causes of violence 
and instability in the emerging countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America are to be found in the lag 
between the development of viable political institu- 
tions and the processes of social and economic change. 
Accepting the three-tier paradigm of societies as 
developed by the structural functionalists—tradition- 
al, transitional and modern—Huntington argues that 
the first and the last are less prone to political violen- 
ce and instability, and the transitional societies are 
the most prone. Revolutionary upheavals, military 
coups, insurrections, guerrilla warfare and assassin- 
ations are a common feature of transitional societies. 
Huntington rejects the ‘poverty thesis’, according to 
which it is not poverty and backwardness but the 
desire to become rich and modern that breeds 
violence and instability.22 He recalls that, in modern- 
ising countries, violence, unrest and extremism are 
found, more often than not, in the wealthier parts of 
the country and society rather than in the poorer. He 
states that some measure of economic growth is 
necessary to make instability possible.23 Not far from 
the ideas of Feierabends and Gurr, Huntington asserts 
that social mobilisation is much more destabilising 
than economic development. Urbanisation, literacy, 
education and the mass media expose the traditional 
man to new possibilities of satisfaction. However, 
the ability ofa transitional society to satisfy these 
new aspirations increases much more slowly; conse- 
quently a gap or lag develops between aspirations 
and expectations. This gap generates social frustra- 
tion, and dissatisfaction which lead to demands on 
government and the expansion of political mobilis- 
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ation and participation to enforce those demands. 
The lack of adequate political institutions makes it 
difficult, if not impossible, for the demands to be 
expressed through legitimate channels and to be 
moderated and aggregated within the political system. 
Hence, the sharp increase in political participation 
leads to political instability and violence. 

By way ofa general and specific critique of these 
five theories, the following comments may be made. 

All the theories presume a normative situation that 
implies a ‘stable political system’ at each level of 
socio-economic development, that is, in the three- 
tier paradigm: traditional, transitional and modern. 
Future, a higher premium is attached to ‘political 
stability’ than to ‘change’ (social and economic). 
Regarding the phenomenon of ‘change’, these theorists 
suggest that ‘change’ without upsetting the ‘system’ 
is ‘legitimate’, ‘normal’ and ‘functional’; but ‘change’ 
involving a radical recasting of socio-economic rela- 
tions and a shift in the locus of power and, more 
particularly, the modalities of such a change, are con- 
ceived as ‘pejorative’, non-legitimate’, ‘abnormal’ and 
‘dysfunctional’. 

The epistemological roots and heuristic parameters 
of these theories are not difficult to identify as ethno- 
centric. The entire perspective of the global pheno- 
menon, the framework of the preferred future, the 
perception of ends and goals, and the stages of change 

-and its realisation, are set by value premises of the 
North Atlantic community. 

Even the model of ‘modernisation’ or ‘political 
development’ is a stereotype patterned on the histori- 
cal experience of the West, with minor accretions and 
modifications to lend an impression of universal 
validity. The term ‘Westernisation’, which was 
earlier used rather unabashedly, has now been discar- 
ded. Yet, scrutinised more closely, ‘modernisation’ 
appears to be the same old wine of ‘Westernisation’ 
offered in a new bottle of contemporary jargon. In- 
deed, the concept of ‘modernisation’ has been pro- 
posed by the structural functionalists, no less than by 
the behaviourists and even the post-behaviourists, as 
an alternative to what the Marxists call ‘revolution’. 

In these five theories there is no recognition of the 
basic global process, the process of decolonisation, 
which permeates the life, society, economy and politics 
of the bulk of contemporary states and territories. More 
than 100 of the member-states of the United Nations 
today, accounting for more than two-thirds of man- 
kind, are faced with this stupendous challenge of 
creating anew identity out of the wreckage of the 
defunct colonial system. But this present and urgent 
reality is almost totally ignored in the esoteric wis- 
dom of modelbuilders of social change, except for an 
oblique or indirect reference. Naturally, therefore, the 
nature, role and impact of the liberation movements 
remain at best relegated to the background. The role 
of ideology in mobilising, articulating and activating 
people for change, upsurge and revolt is also under- 
played, or mentioned in a pejorative way. 

The frustration-anger-ageression theory and the 
concept of relative deprivation are more applicable 
to individuals, compact gtoups and subsegments than 
to numerically large segments or heterogeneous, and 
they are even less applicable ta a society as a collec- 
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tivity. These tħeories and concepts appear more as 
an extension of individual psychology to social levels, 
assuming a constancy of stimuli and response in two 
otherwise distinct categories — the individual as a 
unit and society as a collectivity. 

The J-curve principle of Davies is valid in certain 
specific socio-political situations, but it seems wanting 
in universal applicability. Cross-national case studies 
of revolutions would refute some of its basic premises. 
It does help to explain the occurrence of coups d'etat, 
particularly in a Latin American context, but is 
inadequate inf explaining other revolutionary out- 
breaks. 

The Feierabends-Nesvold theory and Huntington’s 
‘gap’ hypothesis are partially valid. ‘Systematic frus- 
tration’ is difficult to measure. Even if it can be gaug- 
ed in quantitative terms, it is hard to work out a plau- 
sible calculus for establishing the nodal point where 
‘quantities’ get transformed into a new ‘quality’. In 
its generality it is ambiguous, and in its specifiċity it 
is neatly academic — a sort of ‘laboratory formula’ 
that cannot be tested at the ‘production level’. Hun- 
tington’s hypothesis over-emphasizes violence in what 
he calls transitional societies, and overlooks the types 
of violence — both direct and structural — that are 
endemic in tribal and feudal societies on the one 
hand, and in developed industrialised (‘modern’) 
society on the other. The plural nature of modernised 
societies, particularly in federal polities with multi- 
ethnic and multi-strata complexities, gives rise to a 
different set of inter-group tensions, inter-group con- 
flict and inter-group violence. ‘The increase and recru- 
descence of student and youth, inter-racial and inter- 
denominational violence modifies, if it does not 
oe the ‘universalist’ assumptions of Huntington’s 
thesis. 


THE division of the world into what may be called 
geographical dichotomies -— either North and South 
in terms of economic-industrial-technological levels 
of development, or East and West in terms of ideo- 
logical allegiances and military-economic combina- 
tions — is too broad, too loose and too undifferentia- 
ted, apart from the fact that it is unidimensional in 
approach. 

It is territorial sovereignty (that is, state, nation- 
state or multinational state, as the case may be) that 
is, in terms of its multi-dimensional cohesion, socio- 
economic distinctiveness and political identity, and as a 
definite analytical unit of global problems, the most 
convenient, and an all-inclusive, category of study. This 
is so partly because of the nature and exercise of power 
and the sanction to back the exercise of that power 
by the state on citizens, groups, classes and masses, 
and partly because of the recognition accorded to 
states in international law, in the international econo- 
my, in international transactions and in a wide variety 
of regional, hemispheric and global activities in our 
modern, highly inter-dependent world. Therefore it 
will be more meaningful and analytically convenient 
to examine societal patterns also in terms of territori- 
ally determined political and economic systems. 

Accepting the state (or territorial sovereignty) as 
a unit, we can relate societal patterns to two deter- 
mining systems, that is, a political system and an eco- 
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nomic system, and to dominant situational contexts 
in which a country or people finds itself. Let us there- 
fore define the three terms, economic system, political 
system and situational context, and then suggest a 
typology of violence correlating these three parame- 
ters. 

The economic system can be characterised by at 
least six aspects: basic nature of the economy (subsis- 
tence, barter, money or credit); employment of the 
predominant part of the population in the primary, 
secondary or tertiary sector of productiqn; the nature 
of production relations (tribal, feudal, capitalist- 
industrial, socialist-industrial); the aggregate GNP 
and per capita income; the communication pattern 
for goods and persons; and the stage of maturity in 
one of the three decisive economic-cum-technological 
revolutions, namely, the urban revolution, the indus- 
trial revolution or the automation revolution.24 On 
these bases of socio-economic development, we might 
identify four types of economic systems: 

Primitive: subsistence economy, tribal society, low techno- 
logy, on the verge of urban revolution. 

Traditional: barter economy, feudal society, intermediate 

technology, on the verge of industrial revolution. 
Modern (capitalist): money-cum-credit economy, competitive, 
profit-oriented entrepreneurial post-industrial society, multi- 
national-dominated global commercial transactions, under- 
going the automation revolution. 

Modern (socialist): money-cum-credit economy, co-opera- 
tive-cum-centrally planned industrial society, on the verge of 
an automation revolution. 


A contemporary political system may be identified 
by the orientation of the regime, the locus of power, 
the basis of legitimacy, the constitutional structure 
and political functions (authoritarian regime, liberal 
democracy, socialist democracy). 

Situational context is a term used to indicate the 
general socio-political orientation in which a people 
or country finds itself today in terms of the major 
goals and concerns of internal (domestic) develop- 
ment. ‘Tentatively, the following five ‘situational 
contexts’ may be identified: (a) colonial/liberation 
struggle, (b) post colonial/nascent independence, (c) 
excolonial/neo-metropolitan, (d) socialism under con- 
struction, and (e) mature socialism. i 

The nature, types and manifestation of violence in 
each of the ‘societal patterns’ and ‘situational con- 
texts’ are different and require specific comprehensive 
study. 

A basie assumption is that violence is endemic in 
each ‘societal pattern’ and ‘situational context’. 
Epigrammatically one might even say that ‘to be 
violent is human’, even if the converse is not true. It 
isa truism that’ no society and very few human 

. beings are bereft of all manifestations of violence. 

A dominant feature of our times is what is known 
as decolonisation. Decolonisation. represents a 
watershed in human history. It is both the rejection 
of a dominant power structure and the affirmation of 
a new awakening. The people in struggle, in revolt, 
manifest a yearning for a new relation between man 
and man and groups of men. But decolonisation is 
not always a complete or a completed process. Some- 
times it is piece-meal, fragmented, partly genuine, 
partly spurious, partly accomplished, partly compro- 
mised. Whatever shape and form it takes, decolo- 
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r 
nisation nevertheless represents a decisive break with 
the past, a step away from the domination of the 
colonial masters and their indigenous agents. 

Frantz Fanon, in his sentiment-charged book The 
Wretched of the Earth,?5 sang the paean ofthe resur- 
rection of the downtrodden. -Together with Sorel, 
Fanon remains one of the most outspoken proponents 
of violence as a catharsis of enslaved people and as 
a catalyst of change. He is one of the leading lights 
of the literature of rebirth through commitment to 
violence.?8 Sorel proclaimed that ‘a class can be 
resurrected through violence’, and Fanon asserted 
that ‘individuals and peoples can become whole again 
by participating in violent politics’.2’ This is certain- 
ly reminiscent of Marx, with his classic formulation 
that ‘class constitutes itself only through conflict.’ 

Reflecting on the repercussion of violence in colo- 
nial education, Fanon says that, since violence was 
used in ‘the order of the colonial world, which has 
ceaselessly drummed the rhythm for the destruction 
‘of native social forms’, therefore when the time 
comes, violence would be used by the natives ‘to 
wreck the colonial world’.28 

Fanon’s commitment to violence is as much eupho- 
ric as prescriptive. ‘The colonised man’, he declares, 
‘finds his freedom in and through violence’.?9 
‘Colonialism is separatist and regionalist... Violence 
is in action all-inclusive and national...violence is a 
cleansing force. It frees the native from his inferi- 
ority complex...and restores his self-respect.’20 


A SYSTEMATIC study of the relationship between social 
cohesion, social conflict and social violence has been 
attempted by Lewis Coser in The Functions of Social 
Conflict?! and ‘Internal Violence as a Mechanism for 
Conflict Resolution’. 

Coser explains the social structural aspect of vio- 
lence. He sees “violence as serving social structures 
by furnishing mechanisms for conflict-resolution 
when established authority fails to accommodate to 
demands of new groups for hearings’.82 

The interrelationship between violence and conflict 
is self-evident, according to Paul H. Conn.®3 ‘The 
use of the term “‘conflict”’ with reference to political 
systems often brings to mind physical violence. Yet 
conflict may be violent and non-violent’.*4 Similarly, 
the relation between conflict and change is not too 
difficult to establish. To quote Conn: 

Conflict in a society is most often the product of change... 
Change often advantages some groups while disadvantaging 


others ... This is not to imply that conflict exclusively or even 
primarily arises from changing economic conditions, 


But, as is universally recognised, it was Marx who 
made the classic formulation linking change with 
conflict and conflict with violence, with philosophical 
profundity tempered by a vision of the future. Re- 
stating the Marxian theory that the state is an instru- 
ment of oppression and force used by the ruling class 
to keep the exploited classes in subjugation, Lenin 


_writes in his classic The State and Revolution: 


The state is a product and the manifestation of the irreconci- 
lability of class antagonisms, Tht state arises where, when and 
in so far as class antagonisms objectively cannot be reconciled. 
And, conversely, the existence of the state proves that the class 
antagonisms are irreconcilable ... According to Marx, the 
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state is an organ of class rule, an organ for the oppression of 
one class by another, it is the creation of order, which legalises 
and perpetuates this oppression by moderating the conflict 
between the classes ... It is obvious that tbe liberation of the 
oppressed class is impossible not only without a violent revo- 
Jution, but also without the destruction of the apparatus of 
state power which was created by the ruling class and which 
is the embodiment of this ‘alienation’ ,** 


Interpreting the Marxian concept of class struggle, 
Lenin emphasises that the ‘contradiction’ and ‘strug- 
gle’ take place not only between classes within the 
same society and nation (that is, intra-societal and 
intra-nationa! conflict), but also between societies and 
nations (inter-societal and international conflict).®7 

Reverting to the ‘driving forces and forms of the 
national liberation revolution’, Lenin perceived what 
is known as the national and colonial question as 
part of the wider world revolutionary process. He 
propounded the thesis of the alignment of class and 
social forces in the national liberation movement. 
The national movements could not go beyond the 
boundaries of bourgeois democratic movements, 
precisely because, as Lenin put it, ‘the overwhelming 
mass of population in the backward countries con- 
sists of peasants’. This made him conclude that the 
‘peasants must make up the main social basis of the 
national liberation movement’. Of course, the impor- 
tance of the alliance of the working class and the 
peasantry was emphasised, together with the active 
tole of the national bourgeoisie in the national move- 
ment.°8 

Ho Chi Minh, while affirming that the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism as applied to the national and 
colonial question were triumphantly corroborated ‘by 
the experience of the people’s liberation struggle in 
the ‘East’, recapitulates the three guiding principles, 
namely, (a) that the revolution in the colonial and 
semi-colonial countries is a national-democratic revo- 
lution, conducted by a very broad national front 
uniting all the social strata and classes interested in 
liberation from colonial domination; (b) that this 
revolution is primarily a peasant revolution but con- 
ducted by the alliance of the peasants with the work- 
ing class, and is therefore inseparable from the anti- 
feudal revolution with agrarian reform as the chief 
objective; and (c) that the liberation revolution in 
the oppressed countries and the proletarian revolution 
in the oppressing ones must support each other.°9 

Because of a peculiar combination of forces, inter- 
nal and international, in many liberation struggles in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America in the wake of deco- 
lonisation after the Second World War, guerrilla war 
became an important method of struggle. Naturally, 
‘the bulk of the work on guerrilla war, including the 
contemporary “‘classics” by revolutionaries like Mao, 
Guevara, Giap and Debray, has been more concer- 
ned with techniques of violence appropriate to stages 
of insurrection than with the outcomes for social 
change’.4° Debray, postulates: “Guerrilla warfare is 
to peasant uprising what Marx is to Sorel’. He 
relates violence and uprising to change, and says that 
‘insurrection is a total -political strategy for total 
change.41 Mao laid stress-on national mobilisation 
for fighting the internal and external enemy. For 
him ‘rural revolution’ is an act of violence because 
‘violence implicates and involves people’. It is re- 
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ported that, refuting Bertrand Russell’s suggestion to 
establish Communism without the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, Mao argued that ‘this was not feasible 
historically and psychologically’. He stressed that 
the propertied classes did not change by persuasion or 
education. To change them, a resolute struggle 
and violence in a brief period of dictatorship of the 
proletariat ‘were necessary to suppress the activities of 
counter-revolutionaries and to establish the authority 
of the formerly oppressed’.42, For Lenin, Mao and 
Debray, ‘under conditions of a specific kind, well- 
organised violence is the shortest distance between 
two points.’^3 This isin keeping with the Marxian 
line that violence and politica! revolution are inter- 
twined, and that political revolution by itself does 
not create change but only expresses the transition 
from one economic system to another. It is the pre- 
mise that leads to Mao’s contention ‘that the central 
task andthe highest form of revolution is to seize 
political power by armed force and decide issue by 
war.’44 It was Marx who said that the revolutionary 
role of ‘force’ is that ‘it is the midwife of every old 
society which is pregnant with the new.’45 Engels 
stressed ‘the immense moral and spiritual impetus 
which has resulted from every victorious revolution.’46 

Among the non-Marxist theorists of violence and 
revolution, Hannah Arendt and R. Dahrendorf have 
emphasised the linkage between violence and change. 
Arendt4? considers violence as ‘the instrument of 
direct intervention in politics’ and therefore postulates 
that ‘a theory of revolution can deal only with the 
justification for violence.’ She distinguishes between 
violence as used for destroying existing power, and 
violence as the necessary prerequisite of change. 
R. Dahrendorf48 conceives of revolution as a rapid 
and violent political and social change. He attempts 
to correlate violence and change and suggests certain 
propositions.49 

Lucian Pye,5° Edward Shils5! and Clifford Geertz52 
among others,5* representing the structural-function- 
alist-cum-behaviourist school of thought, have drawn 
attention to the prevalence of violence in the newly 
emergent states of Asia and Africa, constituting what 
they call the transitional societies (in the triple para- 
digm of traditional-transitional-modern societies). 
Their main contention is that the basic cause of in- 
ternal violence is the lack of political integration 
because of ethnic, regional, linguistic or communal 
splits and divisions. Bienen points out that ‘as people 
are being changed from traditionals into moderns... 
(their) sensitivity to being changed is a source of 
violence in transitional societies...Since change pro- 
duces more insecurity, there must be a quantitative 
increase in the degree of aggression and hostility 
within society’.54 

It is suggested that the main features of the deve- 
lopment process are six-dimensional, accounting 
ultimately for the performance of the system. Egil 
Fossum’ lists the following three conceptual pairs 
comprising the six dimensions: (a) accumulation- 
distribution (economic dimension), (b) bureaucracy- 
mobilisation (political dimension), (c) cooperation- 
autonomy (international dimension). Playing with 
these six dimensions, paired in three sets, Fossum 
identifies three models of development, with different 
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permutations and combinations of the conceptual 
pairs as follows: 

Model 1, liberal modernising: accumulation first, distribution 
later; bureaucracy first, mobilisation later; autonomy first, co- 
operation later. 

‘Model 2, radical nationalist: accumulation first, distribution 
later; bureaucracy first, mobilisation later; co-operation first, 
autonomy later. 

Model 3, revolutionary socialist: distribution first; accumul- 
ation later; mobilisation first, bureaucracy later; autonomy 
first, co-operation later. 

He also suggests that the class character of the 
proponents of, and the driving force behind, each 
strategy would be: for Model 1, modern upper class 
and middle class; for Model 2, middle class, especial- 
ly from co-operative structures; for Model 3, working 
class. 

The main thrust of Fossum’s argument is that there is 
no single or all-exclusive model of development,56 and 
further, that there are many deficiencies in the much 
advertised ‘liberal modernising mode]’5?: (a) the as- 
sumption of collective goals and interest identity in 
society is untenable, resulting in a wrong conception of 
conflicts®§ and a quantitative way of reasoning; (b) the 
model assumes too restricted a concept of politics;5® 
(c) the notion that politics is autonomous and that 
socio-economic factors enter almost exclusively as in- 
dependent variables in the structure and functioning 
of the political system is misleading and lopsided; 
and (d) the exclusion of the international class struc- 
ture and specific foreign actors as determining factors 
in the politics of poor countries is fallacious because 
there is no insulated national political system. 

Relating the two conceptual pairs accumulation- 
distribution (economic dimension) and bureaucracy- 
mobilisation (political dimension) in each of the three 
models of development to the phenomenon of 
violence, one can draw up different patterns of 
societal violence and individual violence. It is assum- 
ed that, in each of the models of development, there 
are structural characteristics contributing to the use 
of force by the state, in defence of the ‘values’ 
cherished and maintained by the politically dominant 
class. 

Such is the total sway of states®® in each of the 
models (in our contemporary world) that citizens 
everywhere are faced with the inherent limitation 
and challenge of living and working within a ‘maxi- 
mal state’, a new leviathan. The nature of structural 
violence may vary from model to model, and more 
specifically within submodels, but no child or man 
can escape the bondage of the all-powerful modern 
state. Sugata Dasgupta writes: ‘Societal violence 
lies not so much in the use of the bayonets but in 
what the bayonets protect.’ This, according to 
Gandhi, is ‘exploitation’, and exploitation to him is 
the supreme form of violence. 

In a highly inter-dependent world, the international 
dimension in its twin aspects, co-operation and auto- 
nomy, impinges most significantly on the comprehen- 
sive development process. Let us look here briefly 
at some aspects that impede international co-opera- 
tion, weaken the autonomy of states, and accentuate 
the structure of violence at the international level. 

The dismantling of the Western colonial system 
(begun in the wake of the Second World War) and 
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the structuring of ‘one world’ by multiple ties of 
inter-dependence may or may not have a causal rela- 
tionship. Yet it requires emphasis that, precisely at 
the time when new states and the new nations of 
Asia, Africa and Oceania were gaining independence, 
the world became a perilously interlinked, interlocked 
politico-economic unity. 

But what is surprising, as Fossum points out, is 
that ‘the most important effect of the international 
structures...is the extent to which they (negatively) 
influence the possibility of attainment of desired 
values in the poor world, and values which the infer- 
national system itself defines as important [such as] 
the striving of increased accumulation of wealth and 
the quest for education.’6? Development is frustrated 
‘by the existence of the distributive mechanism in- 
herent in the international structure. Implicitly... 
the amount of value taken out of the poor countries. 
is far greater than what is invested in them’.68 And 
to top it all, ‘not only are socio-economic dimensions 
basically determined by the international structure 
and the big powers, but also the functioning of the 
political system itself. It decides which groups are 
allowed to take power. It defines the limits of their 
actions, often in conjunction with the most conserva- 
tive national groups.... This is one of the vicious 
circles in which the poor countries find them- 
selves’.64 

Six major factors that act as heavy constraints on 
the positive and balanced development of the poor 
countries eager to reconcile the principle of economic 
growth with that of social justice are: (a) interpene- 
tration of national economies by multinational cor- 
porations,® (b) a sixfold increase in twenty-five years 
(1950-75) in the volume of world exports and inter- 
national transactions,®* (c) the phenomenal growth 
of international capital flows, ranging from direct 
investments to shifts of liquid balances,®” (d) the 
vigorous impact of international economic relations 
on national and (within nations) on sectoral econo- 
mic relations; (e) the steep rise in oil prices, resulting 
in energy crises, inflationary conditions, economic 
disequilibrium and the erosion of the foreign-ex- 
change balances, and (f) a world armaments race, 
resulting, on the one hand, in the spiralling of world 
military expenditure that diverts a significant propor- 
tion of world resources from aid to poor countries 
and from productive pursuits everywhere, and, on the 
other, in the ever-increasing expenditure by poor and 
developing countries on arms purchases and the 
diversion of their scarce resources from much-needed 
development to wasteful defence expenditures. 


PATTERNS of structural violence can be analysed in 
each of the socio-economic systems and situations 
indicated above, with due regard tothe specific 
factors that differentiate them; but here, for illust- 
rative purposes, we shall focus on certain aspects of 
violence in the developing countries. : 

Looking more closely at:this problem, it becomes 
necessary to rectify the, common impression that 
violence is the by-produtt of the developmental 
process per se. The fact is that it is not development 
itself but the disequilibrium in development, or what 
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may be described as ‘maldevelopment’, that results in 
tensions, conflicts and violence.§8 

Maldevelopment in the newly-liberated, erstwhile 
colonial, poor and backward countries is the result 
of many forces. At the base is the appalling problem 
of poverty, inherited inequality and the lack of equal 
opportunity as a legacy of the tribal and feudal 
past. This legacy was prolonged by the colonial 
system, which not only allowed tribal and feudal 
hierarchies to survive and perpetuate unequal social 
relations that directly contributed to the perpetuation 
of poverty and kept the economies at low levels of per- 
formance, but also introduced a new form and higher 
level of exploitation, by transforming the indigenous 
traditional political and economic elite into an 
intermediate strata of collaborators in the colonial 
design of political domination and economic aggrand- 
isement. 

With the dawn of political independence, the dark 
night of poverty, inequality and exploitation has not 
vanished. On the contrary, in most parts of Asia and 
Africa, political independence has only transferred 
power to the dominant elite and, what is more, legiti- 
mised the political domination of the indigenous power 
elite in the name of the new national political order. 
The identity of class origin and the class interests of 
the political elite with the economic elite (the captains 
of business and industry and rich landlords) made the 
concentration of power and wealth in fewer hands 
quite a smooth and a ‘spontaneous’ operation. In any 
variant of authoritarian regimes, this process is 
facilitated, but even where ‘liberal democracies’ or 
constitutional governments have been established, the 
manipulation of politics and of economic policies and 
action to ensure the continuous hegemony of the 
incumbent elite groups and supporting classes has 
occurred within the framework of a parliamentary 
system,®° electoral politics, a constitution and laws, 
if possible, or, if necessary, through extra-constitu- 
tional methods, the suspension of parliaments and 
rights, the subversion of the clectoral process and 
so on. 

The point to be noted is'that the dominant com- 
peting parties in liberal democracies in Asia and 
Africa have more or less the same social and electoral 
base of support, and almost similar policy perspec- 
tives, the only differences being a change of leaders 
and minor divergences in political emphasis and 
policy priorities. 

In an unequal society, fragmented by tribal, caste, 
class or other cleavages, the ‘maldevelopment’ that 
means unequal opportunities in the competition for 
jobs, services, educational and social facilities and so 
on, also aggravates group and class conflicts and 
accentuates individual frustration. While the rich 
have become richer and the middle class has expand- 
ed in many countries, the poor have either remained 
poor or, in some cases, become even poorer because 
of the increasing gulf between the ‘haves’ and the 
‘have-nots’.70 

The links between economic inequality and political 
violence have been confirmed since Aristotle said that 
inequality was the ‘universal and chief cause’ of 
revolutions, and contended in Politics that ‘inferiors 
revolt in order that they may be equal, and equals 
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that they may be superior’. Centuries later Madison, 
in The Federalist, characterised inequality in the 
distribution of property as the ‘most common and 
durable’ source of political faction. Still later, Engels 
argued that political violence results when political 
structures are not synchronised with socio-economic 
conditions. 

In a recent study called ʻA Cross-National Test of 
Linkage between Economic Inequality and Political 
Violence’, the authors’! take a global sample cover- 
ing forty-nine nations, for which data on the following 
indicators were available: personal-income inequality, 
political violence, affluence, social mobility, socio- 
cultural heterogeneity, rate of social change and 
population size. Noting that ‘the political implications 
of inequality may vary dramatically from impoverish- 
ed to affluent nations’, they state that ‘we have... 
broad theoretical agreement that economic inequality 
begets political violence’. 

New opportunities and openings in the political 
system increase political mobilisation and participa- 
tion. Economic interests and disputes get politicised, 
resulting in tensions, conflicts and violence. Inter-group 
disputes acquire the form of inter-ethnic, inter-lingual, 
inter-communal, inter-caste, inter-tribe, inter-cultural, 
or inter-class conflicts, pursued by methods ranging 
from peaceful demonstrations, non-co-operation and 
parliamentary battles to street fights, stabbings. strikes, 
riots and civil violence. Sometimes these situations 
are transformed by active radical parties into con- 
genial soil for ideological extremism and political 
militancy.”* Similarly, disputes and conflicts arising 
from regional disparities and economic imbalances 
within an administrative state or province can become 
focal points for militant mobilisation. Regional and 
subregional movements, in many parts of the Third 
World, have resulted in violent conflicts that have 
rocked even stable governments. 73 

It is in this way that shortfalls in the performance 
of the system — indicated by indices like price rises, 
increasing unemployment and under-employment 
(even of educated and skilled personnel), inflationary 
conditions contributing to a decline in already weak 
purchasing power, failure to overcome famine or 
near-famine conditions, default in implementing land 
reforms and production-boosting schemes in agricul- 
ture and industry, failure to solve labour-management 
disputes peacefully and to maintain discipline in 
schools and colleges, an increasing impression of ad- 
ministrative inefficiency and corruption in the bureau- 
cracy and among the political elite, and so on — 
become breeding grounds of discontent that are soon 
politicised and, transformed into militant demagogy, 
followed by large-scale conflict and organised 
violence.”4 C] 
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essentially to do with distribution and control ... [but] it takes 
place implicitly through social structure. ... This structure is 
a determinant of values, ... It does the controlling of behaviour 

- and it does the distribution of values, social economic and 
political’, : 

60. For a discussion of the nature of the modern state, see 
Mesbeecudsin Khan, ‘The Total State’, Seminar, January 

974. 
: 61. Sugata Dasgupta, ‘The Real Theme’ Seminar, October 
1969. 


62. Fossum, op. cit., p 21. See also: Morton A. Kaplan 
(ed.), Isolation or Interdependence? Today’s Choice for Tomor- 
row's World, 1973. 

63. Fossum, op. cit., p 21. 

64, Ibid , p 22. See also Harry Madoff, Inperialismens Poli- 
tiska Ekonomi, Stockholm, 1969; Paul Baran, The Political 
Economy of Growth, 1967; Andre Gunder Frank, Capitalism 
and Underdeyelopment in Latin America, 1967; A Rahman, 
Moonis Raza and Mohit Sen (eds.), Imperialism in the Modern 
Phase, Vol. Il, New Delhi, 1977; J. Galtung, ‘A Structural 
Theory of Impetialism’, Journal of Peace Research, Vol. 18, 
1971, pp 82-117. 

65. See Richard J. Barnet and Ronald E. Muller, Global 
Reach, 1974; Tugendhat Christopher. The Multinationals 1974: 
Raymond Vernon, Sovereignty at Bay, 1971; Frederick T. 
Knickerbocker, Market Structure and Market Power: Conse- 
quences of Foreign Direct Investment by Multinational Corpora- 
tions, Centre for Multinational Studies, Washington, D.C., 
1976, (Occasional Paper No. 8.) 

66. It exceeded $ 300 billion in 1973, with an average 
annual rate of growth of 10 per cent, which is much faster 
than the world-income rate of growth, 

67. American direct investment flow in 1971 was approxi- 
mately $ 4,800 million to developed countries and § 1,200 
million to developing countries, 

68, Sugata Dasgupta, ‘Peacelessness and Maldevelopment’, 
in International Peace Research Association, Proceedings I; 
Poverty, Development and Peace, Netherlands, 1968. 

69. The Indian experience is a good example of this situa- 
tion, The Constitution provided the ‘right to property’ as a 
fundamental right. Conversely, the propertyless have no cons- 
titutional protection for the eradication of their ‘property- 


lessness’, (See D. N. Dwivedi, Economic Concentration and 
Poverty in India, pp 58-9, New Delhi, 1974), 

70. See: The Mahalonobis Committee Report, known as 
Report of the Committee on Distribution of Income and Levels 
of Living, Part 1. Government of India, Planning Commission, 
1964. 


71- Lee Sigelman and Miles Simpson, ‘A Cross-National 
Test of the Linkage between Economic Inequality and Potitical 
Violence’. The Journal of Conflict Resolutivn, Vol 21, No 1, 
March 1977, pp 105-28. 

72, In India, twice in the last thirty years, organised attempts 
were made by Communist partisans to mount armed _ insurrec- 
tion. The experiences of these episodes have relevance for 
many Third World countries, On the Telangana Communist 
armed struggle (946-51) see Ian Bedford, The Telanga.a 
Insurrection: A Study in the C.uses and Development of a 
Communist Insurrection in Rural India, 1946-195], unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, submitted to the Australian National 
University, 1965; Romesh Thapar, Srorms Over Hyderabad, 
Bombay, 1948; Raj Bahadur Gour, et al , Glorious Telangana 
Armed Struggle, New Delhi, 1973, On the Naxalite Movement 
(1967-75) see: Biplab Dasgupta, The Naxalite Movement, New 
Delhi, 1974; J.C. Johari, Naxalite Politics in India, Delhi, 
1972, 

73, The experience of regional and subregional movements 
in India reveals many aspects of relevance to the new states 
engaged in the process of integration and development. On 
linguistic movements see: Paul R. Brass, Languuge, Religion 
and Politics in North India, Delhi, 1974; and JSyotindra Das 
Gupta, Language Conflict and National Development: Group 
Politics and National Language Policy in India, Bombay, 1970, 
On regional movements see: K.V. Narayana Rao, Telangana: 
A Study in the Regional Committees in India. Calcutta, 1972; 
Joan V. Bondurant, Regionalism versus Provincialism: A study 
in Problems of Indian National Unity. 1958; Sher Singh, The 
Case of Haryana and Hindi Region of the Punjab, Rohtak, 
1972; Rasheeduddin Khan, ‘Territorial Reorganisation’, 
Seminar, January 1971; ‘Need for more Rational Restructuring 
of Federal Policy’, Janata, January 1973; ‘The Regional 
Dimension’, Seminar, No 164, April 1973, 

74. See Ghansbyam Shah, Protest Movements in Two Indian 
States: A Study of the Gujarat and Bihar Movements, Delhi, 
1977; Gopal Singh, Politics and Violence: A Study of Gujarat 
Upsurge (unpublished doctoral dissertation), Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, 1976.@ 
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Poland (from page 14) 


losses, especially in the field of the national 
economy.” 

The absolute necessity of peace was also stressed 
by resolutions of the 177th Plenary Conference of 
the Polish Episcopate which held its meeting in War- 
saw on December 10 and 11 last year. The com- 
munique of this conference, which was read in all 
Polish churches, contains the following statement: 
“The Bishops have, with deep concern for the future 
of our country, considered the complex social, econo- 
mic and political situation, having in mind the res- 
ponsibilities of the Church. The changes which are 
taking place and the efforts for social and moral 
restoration evoke hope but are not free of danger. 
Every restoration process must be based on solid 
foundations which, for Christians, are defined by the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. Activities which endan- 
ger the independence and statehood of Poland must 
absolutely be avoided. The efforts of all Polish 
citizens must have the goal of strengthening the pro- 
cess of renewal and the creation of conditions which 
would be favourable for .the realisation of the social 
contract between the authorities and the society... 
Our country needs, first of all, internal peace in order 
to stabilise its social life in an atmosphere of restored 
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mutual trust.” The Bishops issued, at the same 
time, a message to the people, appealing for an atti- 
tude of Christian responsibility. 

These few sentences cited from the communique 
of the 177th Plenary Conference of the Polish Epis- 
copate answer the question: What is the attitude of 
the Roman Catholic Church to the events in Poland? 
It seems worthwhile to cite here two excerpts from 
an interview given by Cardinal Wyszynski to 
Figaro Magazine, of November 29 last year. To 
a question about the direct causes of the latest 
worker riots, the Cardinal replied: “I believe that one 
cannot speak of a “riot” of the Gdansk shipyard 
workers. One should, however, speak of an increase 
of people’s responsibility during the development of 
the social and economic life...” When confronted 
with worries about the consequences of the lack of 
labour union unity expressed by a journalist, the 
Primate of Poland stated, recalling his pre-war ex- 
periences: “Today, I also refuse to worry about such 
variety, especially if the leadership of the independent 
labour unions remains in the hands of the workers 
and if these workers manage to defend themselves 
against the intrigues of foreign forces, which do not 
care for the defence of labour rights but aim at evok- 
ing confusion in Poland.” 

This sentence does not require any comment. J 
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Prem Chand 
and 
Rural India 


P.C. JOSHI 


HE idea that classics of history and literature have 

a great deal in common has now gained wide 
currency in both literary and academic circles. If the 
historical writings of Carlyle, Marx, E.H. Carr or 
Eric Hobsbawm display literary qualities of a high 
order, the novels of Balzac, Dickens, Zola, Tolstoy 
or Maxim Gorky sometimes mirror the history of 
their times much better than the best of historical 
writings. 

The novelist thus presents history in flesh and 
blood unlike the conventional historian who describes 
events and thus furnishes only the skeleton of history. 
It is the novelist who creates individual character 
types in a historical setting and thus gives human con- 
tent to history and thereby humanises social history. 
This interpretation of the novel as genuine history is 
implied in the observation once made by Munshi 
Prem Chand that “in history nothing is real except 
the names and the years while in fiction nothing is 
unreal except names and years”. 

If there is one single name which comes to mind 
from the entire Indian literature as typifying in his 
writing a blending’ of historical sense with literary 
sensibility, it is that of Prem Chand. Balzac, Zola 
and Dickens became immortal in world literature for 
their penetrating insights into the great human drama 
associated with the decline of feudalism and the rise of 
commercialism. Prem Chand rose to world stature as 
a novelist through the most throbbing portrayal of 
the great human tragedy resulting from the colonial 
impact on the Indian village. 

In one of his most meaningful generalisations on 
the colonial impact on India, Karl Marx discerned 
the source of India’s tragedy in the fact that “England 
had broken down the entire framework of Indian 
society without any symptoms of reconstitution yet 
appearing’. In Marx’s view, “this loss of his 
old world, with no gain of a new one, imparts a 
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particular kind of melancholy to the present misery 
of the Hindus and separates Hindustan, ruled by 
Britain, from all its ancient traditions, and from the 
whole of its past history”? (On Colonialism). In the 
works of Prem Chand is to be found the best port- 
rayal of “this particular kind of melancholy” arising 
from ‘‘the loss of the old world, with no gain of a 
new one” as experienced by millions of human beings 
at a particular point of India’s history. The tragedy 
of the Indian peasant uprooted from the age-old 
village system is captured by Prem Chand with 
poignancy, depth and intensity of feeling unequalled 
by any historical writing. The colonial peasant 
emerges as a key figure in Prem Chand’s writings on 
account of his deep historical insight into the circums- 
tances of colonial India on the one hand and his 
exceptional gifts of literary imagination on the other. 
These two qualities — sense of history and literary 
sensibility — combine to create the immortal but 
tragic character of Hori in Prem Chand’s Godan as 
the living personification of the colonial peasant. 
Here is an unforgettable character who combines in 
his person the Indian peasant’s tenacious will for sur- 
vival with his sense of utter hopelessness within the 
colonial economic order. 

To comprehend the depth of the misery of the 
colonial peasant it was necessary for a writer like 
Prem Chand to transcend the class outlook and the 
emotions of semi-feudal landed gentry and the colo- 
nial middle class. Thus, in order to view it in all its 
complexity from outside, it was necessary to outgrow 
the ideologies which emerged either in defence of the 
colonial and the semi-feudal system or in reaction to 
it. Thus one had to outgrow the outlook of unhis- 
torical Ruralism which idealised India’s old village 
community. By contrasting Ram Rajya of the past 
with the Satanic rule of British colonialism, Ruralism 
called for a return to Ram Rajya. One had thus to 
transcend the outlook of ‘paternalistic landlordism 
which glorified the ‘good old landlord’ as an alterna- 
tive to the ‘rapacious new landlord’ growing stronger 
under the impetus of the money economy. One had 
also to outgrow the outlook of ‘peasantism’ which 
obscured the fast-growing trend of proletarianisation 
of the peasant and thus provided sustenance to the 
myth of the renewable Peasant Community. In 
other words, the categories of village community, 
‘good versus bad landlord’, ‘village versus town’ and 
‘peasant versus worker’ were formidable mental blocks 
hampering full understanding of the misery of the 
colonial peasant who was always on the verge of total 
depeasantisation (proletarianisation). The colonial 
peasant would not, therefore, secure his emancipation 
without identifying, not the ‘bad landlord’ but the 
whole colonial and semi-feudal system as the source 
of his misery; and he could not become a social force 
capable of challenging this system without outgrow- 
ing the myths of villagism, paternal landlordism, and 
narrow peasantism and without merging with the 
mainstream of social, economic and political trans- 
formation outside the village. 

Viewing the human situation from inside was for 
Prem Chand a much more formidable task than 
viewing it from outside because of the wide gulf bet- 
ween peasants whose misery had to be portrayed on 
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the one hand and the writer who came from an 
alien class and caste on the other. By his upper 
class and upper caste outlook and mental condition- 
ing, the writer was estranged from the emotions, 
feelings and experiences of the downtrodden peasan- 
try, occupying a low position in the hierarchical social 
ladder and having no intimate contact with the classes 
and castes above it. In view of such upper class and 
caste background of the writer, the quality of his 
perception of social reality depended as much on 
direct touch as on his spiritual identification with 
the colonial peasant. It depended on his emancipation 
from the narrow prejudices and emotions of the class 
to which he belonged and which had conditioned his 
social outlook. To capture the throbbing and puls- 
ating inside world of the colonial peasant was for 
Prem Chand, therefore, a life-long, agonising ordeal, 
the mature fruit of which we find only in his last 
work, Godan. 

From Prem Chand’s example one can see why 
literary representation by masters of the craft goes 
beyond mere delineation of social reality; it develops 
into a critique of this reality. It is obvious that 
without a critica] attitude to reality, Prem Chand 
would have failed to capture the misery of the colo- 
nial peasant who was exploited not only through 
economic and political means but also by means of 
‘false consciousness’. It is when Prem Chand turns 
into a critic of this ‘false consciousness’ perpetuated 
by the upper castes and classes privileged within the 
colonial and semi-feudal social order that his writing 
reaches a high level of social perception, as in Godan. 

The enduring significance of his short stories and 
novels lies not justin the fact that they mirror the 
social realities of a colonial and semi-feudal India. 
It is the revolutionary quality which Prem Chand’s 
novels acquire in his mature phase by imparting a 
critical-realist edge to literary representation that 
gives him the status of a pioneer of fiction as social 
critic in India. It is Prem Chand’s critique of the 
colonial and semi-feudal social order through the 
medium of the novel which makes him an epoch- 
making figure not only in Indian literature but in 
Indian history. No wonder generations of patriotic 
and revolutionary fighters against the colonial and 
semi-feudal regime received their critical orientation 
into the Indian social reality through the novels and 
short stories of Prem Chand. Here then is the novel 
developed into an art form which not only illumines 
social reality and awakens human sensibility but also 
arouses the conscious will to transform social reality. 
Such a transformation of the novel involves a creative 
tension between the writer’s philosophical outlook 
and his literary sensibility. In the case of Prem 
Chand we find a fuller release of his powers of social 
perception associated with his mental break from the 
outlook of Gandhism which coloured his insight into 
social reality in his earlier writings like Karmabheomi 
and Premashram. These novels typify the compro- 
mise effected between the demands of literary sensi- 
bility and those of Gandhian outlook. The central 
figure in these novels is not the peasant but the 
reformed landlord who presides over a compassionate 
society where the landlord is the trustee of the 
peasant. In Godan, Prem Chand presents the fruit 
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of an enriched and uninhibited sensibility which 
has been released from the constraints of the Gan- 
dhian outlook. The hero of Godan is the pauperised 
peasant, Hori, whose tragic end shatters all dreams 
and illusions of reforming the semi feudal system. 
The total hopelessness of Hori shows the limits 
of the system and the futility of all schemes for relief 
to the peasant through ‘reform’. 


Wes have so far tried to formulate the thesis that Prem 
Chand not only reflected the consciousness of his 
times; he also tried to remould this consciousness and 
give it a new direction. 

The interpretation of Prem Chand as the reflector 
of the ethos of his times finds support in his attempt 
to express and affirm through his writings the anti- 
colonial consciousness and aspirations of the Gandhi 
era. However, he goes beyond the limits of the 
Gandhi era insofar as he transcends in his writings 
the constraints on perception of social reality imposed 
by the Gandhian social philosophy. Having put into 
the centre of Indian creative writing the theme of the 
Indian village in response to the ethos of the 
Gandhian era, Prem Chand did not allow himself to 
become a prisoner of Gandhi’s backward-looking 
idealisation of the village and denigration of the 
town. Nor did Gandhian non-class concepts of vil- 
lage community, of ‘change of heart’ on the part of 
propertied classes and of “reformed” and “good” 
landlords become permanent ingredients of Prem 
Chand’s social philosophy. 

With the robust sense of realities derived from his 
rural background on the one hand and his penetra- 
ting literary sensibility on the other, Prem Chand 
soon perceived the vast gulf between Gandhi’s idea- 
listic conceptions and the brutal realities of India’s 
village society. 

Before we explain where Prem Chand’s view of 
social reality ultimately departed from the dominant 
concepts of the Gandhi era, it is first necessary to 
recognise the contradictory and complex character of 
Gandhi’s world-view. It is also necessary to recognise 
the tremendous advance represented by the insights of 
the Gandhi era — insights which were fully imbibed 
and affirmed by ,Prem Chand in and through his 
writings. It must be noted that the novels and short 
stories of Prem Chand achieved in the field of Indian 
literature the same breakthrough as Gandhi achieved 
in the realm of Indian politics. If Gandhi played an 
epoch-making role in Indian history through his dis- 
covery of the village as an untapped source of social 
energy and political power, Prem Chand initiated a 
renaissance in Indian literature through his discovery 
of the village as an untapped fountainhead of new 
themes, myths, and character-types, 

The same historical processes which favoured the 
rise of a Gandhi on the political arena also favoured 
the rise of a Prem Chand on the literary firmament. 
The need of Indian nationalism to shift its base from 
town to village and from the town-dwelling upper 
middle classes to the village-dwelling peasantry found 
political expression in the rise of a Gandhi while it 
found cultural expression in the rise of a Prem Chand. 
No wonder, therefore, ‘that we find not only the 
same questions of the colonial village and the coloni- 
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al peasant engaging Gandhi on the political and Prem 
Chand on the literary plane; we also discern that the 
ideological tone and character of Prem Chand’s 
characterisation and portrayal of the village is condi- 
tioned to avery large extent by Gandhi’s social 
philosophy in general and his perspective on the 
village in particular. 

It should be noted at the outset that even in the 
earlier phases when Prem Chand was most responsive 
to the Gandhian perspective, his literary sensibility 
as reflected in his perceptions of social reality often 
rises above and goes beyond the ideological limits of 
Gandhism. Nevertheless, it is useful to distinguish 
between the Prem Chand of Karmabhoomi and 
Premashram on the one hand and the Prem Chand 
of Godan on the other. The earlier novels reflect and 
typify the compromise effected by Prem Chand bet- 
ween the demands of literary sensibility on the one 
hand and the compulsions of adherence - to a 
Gandhian outlook on the other. In his last and fully 
mature novel, Godan, Prem Chand’s heightened lite- 
rary sensibility is able to shake off the constraints of 
the Gandhian social outlook and to capture all the 
major contradictions of the village reality. His per- 
ception in Godan encompasses not merely the anti- 
colonial contradiction (the village versus town con- 
flict) but more fundamentally the anti-feudal 
contradiction (the peasant versus landlord-money- 
lender-trader conflict on the one hand and the peasant 
versus priest, blood-sucking Government officials, the 
exacting Biradari and the oppressive and divisive 
caste hierarchy on the other). In Godan the focus is 
simultaneously on the human agents of colonial and 
feudal oppression as well as on their victims in the 
vast countryside. ` 

Before we elaborate this point concerning the shift 
of focus in Prem Chand’s novels, a few observations 
on the ideological character of Gandhism are neces- 
sary. The Gandhian perspective at once illuminated 
and obscured India’s colonial social reality. Let us 
first indicate how it gave an insight into the colonial 
society. Gandhi put at the centre of the stage the 
town-village conflict as reflecting the basic antagonism 


” between the Indian national and the British colonial 


interest, between the town as the base of the parasitic 
colonial economy and the village as the base of the 
productive national economy. The town-village con- 
flict also epitomised for Gandhi the conflict between 
Industrial and urbanised England (which had reduced 
India into the agricultural hinterland of the British 
Empire) and the ruralised India where lay the 
principal victims of the colonial regime and, conse- 
quently, the major sources of anti-colonial resistance. 
Gandhi saw in the town-village confrontation the 
major expression of the itreconcilable cleavage bet- 
ween Indian nationalism and British colonialism. His 
classic observations on this cleavage, which left a 
sharp impress on all thoughtful Indians of the 
Gandhi era including Prem Chand, are found in Hind 
Swaraj (1908). We reproduce the following passage 
written in 1922 which: gives a clear formulation of 
this ingredient of the Gandhian perspective: 

«Little do town-dwellers know ‘how the semi-starved masses 
of India are slowly sinking to lifelessness. Little do they know 
that their miserable comfort represents the brokerage they get 
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for.the work they do for the foreign exploiter, that the profits 
and the brokerage are sucked from the masses. Little do they 
realise that the Government established by law in British India 
is carried on for the exploitation of the masses. No sophistry, 
no jugglery in figures can explain away the evidence that the 
skeletons in many villages present to the naked eye. I have no 
doubt whatsoever that both England and the town-dwellers of 
India will have to answer if there is a God above for this crime 
against humanity which is perhaps unequalled in history.” 


The Gandhian perspective had great illuminating 
power insofar as it gave a penetrating insight into the 
Parasitic nature of the colonial regime; it also illumi- 
nated with the touch of genius the nature of parasit- 
ism characteristic of the colonial system as represen- 
ted by the town-village cleavage. Parasitism of the 
colonial type as expressed in the one-sided exploita- 
tion of the village by the town thus emerges as the 
central theme not only in the politics of Gandhi era 
but also in the creative writing of this period. Perhaps 
all of Prem Chand’s outstanding novels like Ranga- 
bhoomi, Karmabhoomi, Premashram and Godan and 
many of his short stories revolve round the theme of 
the town-village cleavage and round the question of 
the conflict between urban parasites and rural pro- 
ducers which was central to the colonial system. Prem 
Chand is at his best when he sharply portrays the 
affluence of urban upper classes whose wealth and 
property have originated through various forms of 
economic parasitism like speculation, trade, usury 
and absentee landlordism. He also portrays effectively 
the parasitism of the “hard-hearted” (Gandhi) 
educated classes who as officials of the Government 
or the zamindars, as lawyears, doctors, politicians 
and other types of professionals, thrive on the igno- 
rance, illiteracy, and socio-cultural backwardness of 
the rural masses. 

The following passage in Premashram is a classical 
portrayal of the pauperisation of peasant masses by 
hordes of urban exploiters who descend on the village 
every now and then like natural disasters and 
calamities: 

“Just as after sunset special types of living beings which are 
neither birds nor animals cover the entire sky with their long 
rows in search of their livelihood, in the same manner with the 
onset of the month of Kartik another type of creatures descend 
on the countryside and...stir up the entire rural area. Before 
the onset of rains there is an overgrowth of royal kites and 
insects and after the close of rains there is the overgrowth of 
commercial kites and insects. With their emergence on the 
rural scene, there is a virtual earthquake in the villages and the 
village people rush hither and thither to save their lives, 

“Is there any doubt that these tours by the officials of the 
countryside are inspired by good intentions? Their purpose 
is to ascertain information on the real condition of the people, 
to take justice to the very door of the persons seeking justice, 
to assess their needs and their hardships, and to know their 
real feelings and thoughts, If these purposes were realised, 
these tours would have been more life-giving than the spring, 
and people would have welcomed them with Veena and 
Pakhawaj and with Dhol and Majeera. But just as the rays 
of the sun set refracted and twisted when they pass through 
water, in the same manner good intentions also turn into evil 
when they come into touch with human frailties. Truth and 
justice are trampled underfoot, greed and selfishness triumph 
over kindness and goodness. The officials and their servants 
wait for these tours of the village as the beloved waits for 
union with the lover. They are ineffective in the towns or are 
less effective in realising their selfish aims. In the towns they 
have to spend from their own pockets for everything they 
want. But in the village their hands are not in their pockets 
but on their canes with which they terrorise the village folk 
and then wring their necks. The ghee, milk, vegetables, meat 
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and fish for which they long in vain in the towns, they have 
these in abundance merely for the asking in the villages. They 
eat as much as they want and what they can’t eat, their ser- 
vants consume and what they also can’t consume is sent to 
their families in the towns. ‘Tins overflowing with ghee, 
pitchers overflowing with milk, fuel and cowdung, carts over- 
laden with grass and fodder can be seen being shifted from 
the villages to the towns. The family members of these 
officials are full of joy and thank their stars for all these wind- 
falls which denote the end of scarcity and the coming of pros- 
perity, For the village, greenery comes after the rains. But 
for these fortunate townsmen, greenery comes before the rains. 
For the village folk, however, these are hard days. They are 
under constant anxiety and tension. They are bullied, beaten 
and bruised, The bullies from the towns ‘not only take out 
the food from their mouths but also the last vestige of dignity 
from their souls through forced labour, bondage and serfdom.” 
(Premashram, pp. 54-55). 

There is thus an unmistakable identity of outlook 
between Gandhi’s view of the parasitic role of the 
urban classes and Prem Chand’s insight ‘into their 
exploitative character. It is also important to note 
that in the earlier novels like Premashram Prem 
Chand presents feudal exploitation by the landed 
class as an extension of the town-village conflict in- 
sofar as the focus is on semi-feudal, absentee land- 
lordism rather than on the differentiation between the 
land-owning and landless peasants themselves. More- 
over, in depicting and evaluating the role of the land- 
ed gentry Prem Chand, like Gandhi, is inclined to 
treat them as victims of colonialism rather than as ex- 
clusive lords of the countryside and principal agents 
of exploitation. Both Gandhi and Prem Chand focus 
attention on the colonial rulers who have corrupted 
the native aristocracy, who have reduced the native 
ruling class to a position of impotence and created 
vast hiatus and tension between the landed elite and 
the peasant masses. . This interpretation derives sup- 
port from the self-indictment of the landed class as 
articulated by Gyanshankar’s father-in-law, Rai 
Saheb Kamlanand, in Premashram. In Rai Saheb’s 
words zamindari is “neither property nor estate in the 
strict sense of the term. It is mere brokerage... The 
zamindars have been created by the British merely to 
act as agents of revenue collection or as karindas of 
the British empire. To call us the masters of land 
is a- travesty of facts. Ifit is alla fraud, then why 
don’t we renounce it? This is a legitimate question. 
But the zamindari has condemned us to indolence, 
self-indulgence and social impotence. We have been 
crippled for ever by a parasitic existence”. 

“The same type of self-indictment is articulated by 
Rai Saheb Amar Pal Singh in Godan. He remarks: 
“People imagine that we (zamindars) are in great 
comfort. But he who has neither pride nor respect is 
doomed ... He who licks the boots of masters above 
him and oppresses the masses below him has lost all 
matihood ... Parasitism has crippled us. We are only 
adept in the art of flattering our British masters and 
terrorising our subjects ... this zamindari has become 
a noose round our neck”. 

In the novel Rangabhoomi, we are introduced at 
the very beginning to the town-village cleavage in 
the following words: 

«The town is the abode of the rich and the centre of buying 
and selling. The outlying area of the town is the place for 
their recreation and relaxation. In its central part are located 
the institutions for the education of their children and the 
seats of litigation where in the name of justice the poor are 
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continually harassed and persecuted. On remote outskirts of 
the towns are the dwelling places of the poverty-stricken 
masses, Here we have neither the light of the urban lamps nor: 
urban sanitation nor the rush of urban crowds”. 

` Sharp contrast to this picture of the town to which 
gravitate the affluent upper and middle classes is 
provided by the picture of the village where live 
mostly the impoverished masses. The following des- 
cription of the village by Prem Chand in one of his 
early writings, Jalwaye Issar (1912), reminds one of 
Gandhi’s classical description of the ruined colonial 
village. The heroine of the story conveys her feelings 
as follows: 

“Oh God! What I had been told about the village and what 
I see with my own eyes! Thatched huts, mud walls, and moun- 
tains of garbage lying uncovered before the huts, buffaloes 
sunk deep in mud and filth and emaciated cows — I feel like 
running away from here, Look at the pitiable condition of 
men and women who have been reduced to mere skeletons, 
These are the embodiments of misfortune and pauperisation. 
Not one has garments which are not torn, Not one of the 
unfortunate beings gets a full meal after sweating day and 
night ... Here we have in plenty neither gods nor goddesses 
but only ghosts”. : 

In the following moving words of Kadir, a typical 
working peasant, we have an articulation of what 
the peasants think of their own pitiable condition: 

«Oh, if the Almighty wishes to make us -respectable, why 
should he have made us kashtkars? Would He not have made 
us a zamindar or a peon or a constable in the police station 
issuing orders for others to carry out, while comfortably 
reclining on his chair? Consider our plight. We eat what we 
have earned with our own labour. Why should then we be 
harrassed by whosoever passes our way? We have to slave for 
everyone: the zamindar, the Government and its officials — 
all frown on us and even God above is not sympathetic to us. 
Are we not human beings or is everyone superior to us in 
intelligence? But what is the use of crying? Who listens to us?” 
(Premashram). £ 

This acute self-pity of the colonial peasant is pre- 
sented with much bolder strokes in Godan. Its im- 
mortal character Hori, personifying the hopelessness 
of the colonial peasant, expresses self-pity in ringing 
words: “Who says you and I both are also humans? 
Where is our humanness? He alone is human who 
has wealth, power and skills. We are like bullocks 
born only to be yoked to the plough and to slave for 
others”. ‘ 

Prem Chand depicts poignantly how the kisan 
whose tiny holding keeps him perennially starving is 
close to the ill-paid majoor constituting the toiling 
masses. He is kept in poverty and bondage bya 
minority of exploiters living on the fruits of labour of 
this voiceless mass. The unenviable conditions of 
both the kisan and the majoor are captured in the 
following dialogue between them in Karmabhoomi. 

Payag who is a poor peasant tells Kashi who is a poor 
majoor: dira A 

<O brother, never take up cultivation which is nothing but 
a great botheration. Whether your fields yield anything or not 
you must meet the rental demand of the landlord. It is flood 
now and drought later. One misfortune or the other is always 
on your head. On top of it if your bullock dies, or your har- 
vest catches fire, then everything is lost, Majoori is the best. 
Take your kAurpi in the morning for cutting the grass and 
return by afternoon.” 

In reply to this Kashi tells her own tale: 

“How can kisani be compared to majoori? Majoori may 
earn more but he will be called majoor. He carries loads of 
grass bundles on his head. Someone shouts from this side 
and someone from that side: O grass-seller! If you happen to 
cut grass from the boundary of someone, he will offer nothing 
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but abuses to you. Kisani after all is a respectable occupation, 
not like majoori!”’ 

It is clear from the bunch of quotations how in 
Prem Chand’s novels we find an intensely humanised 
portrayal of some of the basic insights of Gandhi 
into the colonial village. As an illustration of this 
convergence of Gandhi’s intuitive insight with Prem 
Chand’s artistic perception of the basic conflicts of 
the colonial situation, we reproduce below another 
key passage from Gandhi. It confirms Gandhi’s 
view on oppressive urban stranglehold over rural life: 

«We may not be deceived by the wealth to be seen in the 
cities of India. It does not come from England or America. 
It comes from the blood of the poorest. There are said to be 
seven lakhs of villagesin India. No one has any record of the 
thousands who have died of starvation and disease in Bengal, 
Karnataka and elsewhere. The Government registers can give 
no idea of what the village’ folk are going through. But being 
a villager myself. I know the condition in the villages. I know 
village economies. J tell you that the pressure from the top 
crushes those at the bottom, All that is necessary is to get off 
their backs.” 

In Karmabhoomi and Premashram Prem Chand as 
a true disciple of Gandhi contrasts the benevolent 
landlords of the old type like Prabhashankar with 
` the greedy and rapacious landlords of the new type 
like Gyanshankar. While the former respect the 
demands of custom and Maryada (aristocratic tradi- 
tion), the latter regard custom as a departure from 
economic rationality and assert the legitimacy of the 
pursuit of naked self-interest. Both in Rangabhoomi 
and Premashram Prem Chand depicts how the com- 
mercial motivation of the new class created by 
colonial rule comes into sharp conflict with the com- 
munity rights of the masses. In Rangabhoomi the 
conflict erupts over Soordas’s land used for grazing 
cattle by the people and being acquired by John 
Sevak, a Christian businessman, for setting up a 
cigarette factory. In Premashram also violent con- 
flict erupts and leads to the murder of the village 
official by one of the peasants as a sequel to the ban 
onthe use of the community grazing ground for 
grazing cattle by the peasants. In these novels, how- 
ever, Prem Chand does not treat these conflicts as 
irreconcilable within the given system. He shows a 
way out by throwing up, as in Premashram, Prem 
Shankar as a reformer and Maya Shankar as an 
enlightened landlord of the new type who lives in 
peace and harmony with his tenants. Moreover, 
Prem Chand also highlights the futility of peasant 
resistance especially in the form of individual ter- 
rorism by depicting the suicide of manohar, the 
assassin of Gaus Khan, who personifies the oppressive 
karinda of the new type of landlord. This path of 
reform rather than of resistance presented approving- 
ly by Prem Chand as the way out has much in com- 
mon with Gandhi’s social outlook. 


Tars brings us finally to Prem Chand’s classic, 
Godan, in which Prem Chand makes no ideological 
compromise in portrayal of realities; he gives up the 
attempt to provide a way out of the peasant problem 
within the given system through change of heart of 
the propertied and power-wielding classes. The focus 
shifts from the enlightened landlord to peasant 
` awakening to a higher level of consciousness. Godan 
is the story of Hori, a peasant cultivating five bighas 
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and perennially oscillating between kisan and majoor 
status on account of the unbearable burdens of rent, 
interest, taxes and begar. Hori’s only ambition is to 
possess a small plot of land and a cow and he makes 
all the compromises necessary to realise his ‘Small 
Peasant Utopia’. But his Utopia remains unrealised; 
nay, shattered by the brute forces of a class society. 

Prem Chand is no longer satisfied with the focus 
on the ‘enemy outside’ the village --- the absentee 
landlord, the trader, the lawyer and the Governmert 
official invading the village like locusts from time to 
time. In Godan he puts inthe centre of the picture 
the ‘enemy inside’ — the Gram Panchayat, the 
Biradari and the priests operating on behalf of the 
rich peasants, the village money-lender and the village- 
based karindas of the landlord and the karmacharis 
of the Government. Prem Chand also puts at the 
centre the peasant’s own fatalism, his submissiveness 
and his proneness to compromise with his oppressors. 
Godan epitomises the tragic finale of compromise and 
submission as depicted in the last outburst of Hori: 

«Hori could not utter a single word. He felt as if he was 
sinking deep in the bottomless pit of unbearable humiliation. 
Today after fighting tenaciously for thirty years he felt totally 
defeated and crushed. He felt he had been made to stand at the 
gate of the town and whoever passed that way spat on his face, 
He felt as if he was screaming aloud saying: ‘Brothers! Have 
pity on me. I did not care for the scorching sun of Jeth nor for 
the heavy showers of Magh. If you pierce this body, you will 
find it injured beyond repair and crushed and debilitated, Ask 
it whether it had a moment’s rest! On top if it then this humi- 
liation. Oh you are still alive, O coward, O wretched being?’ 

«Hori’s faith which, having become deep, had rendered him 
blind and blunted his sensibilities for all these years had been 
shattered today and áestroyed for ever.” 


The death of Hori symbolises the total collapse of 
the Peasant Utopia and of the path of submissiveness 
and compromise. The ousting of Hori’s family from 
the peasant way of life is symbolic of the ultimate 
fate of villagism and peasantism and ofthe ultimate 
triumph of the cash nexus over the old society. The 
death of the peasant of the old type is, in other words, 
symbolic of the death of the old society which could 
not be reformed from within. The old and antiquated 
must die for the new society to be born over its ashes 
— this is the message, of Prem Chand as conveyed 
through Godan. 

Commenting on the fate of the poor peasant in 
England under the impact of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, Eric Hobsbawm in his The Age of Revolution 
(1973) writes: “Three possibilities were therefore open 
to such of the poor as found themselves in the path 
of bourgeois society, and no longer effectively shel- 
tered in inaccessible regions of traditional society. 
They could strive to become bourgeois; they could 
allow to be ground down or they could rebel.” 

To the colonial peasant, only the latter two possi- 
bilities were open and not the first; he could either 
allow himself to be ground down or he could rebel. 
Hori of Godan epitomises the tragedy of the second 
possibility. Being a realist, however, Prem Chand 
does not miss the simmerings of “‘primitive rebel- 
liousness’’ among colonial peasants which does not 
yet hold promise of fructifying into effective rebel- 
lion. The demand of literary realism itself, therefore, 
compels Prem Chand to conclude Godan on a note 
of despair and defeat, not of hope and triumph. O 
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l The salient features of Northern Railway Time Table, which 
$ comes into force from 1st April, 1981 are as under:- 


Trains amalgamated 

` (i) 6 DR Rohtak-Delhi Shuttle train will be amalgamated 
with 2 DGK Delhi-Khurja Passenger to run as a direct train 
between Rohtak and Khurja as 2 KGR. It will leave Rohtak 
at 15.35 brs, arriving Khurja at 22.15 hrs. 


(ii) 1 KA/2 KA Allahabad Kanpur passenger trains will be 
amalgamated with 3 AC/2 AC Kanpur-Agra passengers to run 
as direct trains between Allahabad and Agra Cantt. as 
1 AGA/2 AGA, to the following abstract timings. 


1 AGA 2 AGA 
6.15 dep. Allahabad arr. 20,50 
11.35 arr. Kanpur dep. 14.45 
13.40 dep. arr, 13.35 
23.45 arr. Agra Cantt. dep. 3.10 


Consequently train No. 4 AC. will be renumbered as.2 AC, 


2. Trains cancelled/Runs curtailed j 

() Run of 1 NHK/2 NHK New Delhi-Hapur-Khurja 
Shuttle trains will be} curtailed between Hapur and Khurja. 
These trains will now run between New Delhi and Hapur only 
with revised numbers 1 NDH/2 NDH. ' 


For the convenience of passengers from and to Khurja 
following connections will be provided at Hapur:— 


1KM Hapur arr. 655 1NDH Hapur dep. 7.15 


2NDH Hapur arr. 20.15 164 Dn Hapur dep, 20.48 hrs. 
In addition, stoppages of 164 Dn Sangam Express will als 
| be provided at Hafizpur, Gulauthi and Baral stations. ; 


(i) Train No. 2 GH Ghaziabad-Hapur Shuttle will be can- 
celled due to poor patronisation. 


ý (iii) Run of 1 HD Hapur-Delhi Passenger will be curtailed 
| between Hapur and Ghaziabad. This train will now run bet- 
ween Ghaziabad and Delhi only with its revised number as 
3 DG. 


2 A. Change in days of trains 


: (1) No. 152 Up New Delhi Bombay Central “Rajdhani Ex- 
press will leave New Delhi on “Mondays & Thursdays’ instead 
of “Mondays & Fridays” at 16.40 hrs. against 17,52 brs, 


Train No Station 
.1 BR Nangal Degrota Halt 
1 ATD/2 ATD Kamalpur Halt 
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Time Table Notice 


158 Dn 


Balamau 
121 Hazrat Nizamuddin 
123 Hazrat Nizamuddin 
125 Hazrat Nizamuddin 
164 . Hafizpur, Gulaothi and Baral 
503/504 Kuchaman City 


1/2 Dhappar 
1 UKN/2 UKN/353/354 Dhola Mazra 


4. Stoppages withdrawn due to poor patronisation 
1BDS 

1 AJD/2 AJD 
31/32 (Experimental stoppages) Deoband 


Nangal Degrota 
Kamalpur Halt 


5. Changes in running of through and Sectional carriages 


(i) One 3-tier sleeper coach (GSCN) will be introduced 
between Delhi and Chandausi by 376/2 CM-3 CM/375 trains 
in replacement of existing partial sleeper coach (GSCG)., 


(ii) One composite I & II (FS) will be introduced between 
Delhi and Chandausi by 376/2 CM-3 CM/375 trains by divert- 
ng per existing Delhi — Bareilly Services running by 376/ 

ains. ; . 


Gii) One partial sleeper (GSCG) will be introduced between 
Kanpur and New Delhi by 85 Up/86 Dn trains by extending 
existing partial sleeper (GSCG) running between Barauri and 
Kanpur Central by 85 Up/86 Dn (by change of destination 

oard). i 


(iv) One 3-tier sleeper and 2 ordinary 2nd class coaches will 
ne oo between Jodhpur and Ahmedabad by 266/66-65/ 
65 trains. 


6. Important changes in train timings 
84 Dn will arrive Varanasi at 14/55 against 15/30 hrs, 


165 Dn will leave Faizabad at 10/50 hrs, against 11/30 hrs, and 
will arrive Varanasi at 14/55 hrs. against 15/30 hrs. 


114 Dn will arrive Varanasi at 14/ brs. against 14/30 hrs. 
53 Up will arrive Nangaldam at 8/30 hrs. against 8/15 hrs. 
54 Dn will-leave Nangaldam at 21/30 hrs. against-21/10 hrs. 
25 Up will arrive New Delhi at 10/30 hrs, against 10/- hrs, 


25/81/103 will leave New Delhi at 11/45 hrs, against 11/15 hrs, 
arriving Amritsar at 19/40 hrs. against 19/05 hrs. 
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149 Dn will arrive Hazrat Nizamuddin at 11/- hrs. against 
10/15 hrs. 


131 Dn will arrive Hazrat Nizamuddin at 14/40 hrs. against 
14/10 hrs. 


77 Dn will arrive Hazrat Nizamuddin at 15/30 hrs. against 
15/05 hrs. 


137 Dn will arrive Hazrat Nizamuddin at 20/15 hrs. against 
19/20 hrs, 


23 Dn will arrive Delhi at 13/45 hrs. against 13/10 hrs. 

7 Dn will arrive Delhi at 19/55 hrs. against 18/40 hrs, 

3 Dn will arrive New Delhi at 19,08 against 18/53 hrs. 

22 Up will leave New Delhi at 20/20 hrs, against 20/35 hrs, 
46 Dn will arrive Delhi at 5/25 brs, against 5/40 hrs, 


18 Dn will leave Jammu Tawi at 22/40 hrs. against 22/05 hrs, 
arriving Delhi at 13/05 hrs. against 13/25 hrs. 
17 Up will arrive Jammu Tawi at 12/50 against 13/35 hrs. 


60 Dn will leave Shriganganagar at 19/45 hrs. against 


19/05 hrs. 


152 Up will leave New Delhi at 16/40 hrs. against 17/52 hrs, 
and 151 Dn will arrive New Delhi at 9/20 hrs. against 
8/50 hrs. 


266 Up will leave Jodhpur at 15/50 hrs, against 15/20 hrs. 
arriving Bhildi at 22/25 hrs, against 22/45 hrs. 


265 Dn will arrive Jodhpur at 9/45 hrs. against 10,10 hrs. 
2 FBL will arrive Faizabad at 22/05 hrs, against 22/25 hrs, 
1 FBL will leave Faizabad at 4/43 hrs, against 4/20 hrs. 


4 CM will leave Moradabad at 8/10 hrs, against 9/10 arriving 
Chandausi at 9/50 hrs, against 10/50 hrs, 


4 AB will leave;Bareilly at 9/45 hrs. against 10/20 hrs. arriving 
Aligarh at 16/25 hrs. against 17/- hrs. 


3 AB will leave Aligarh at 18/- hrs. against 18/40 hrs. arriving 
Bareilly at 0/10 hrs, against 0/50 hrs. 


3 CM will leave Chandausi at 21/45 hrs. against 21/05 hrs. 
arriving Moradabad at 23/05 hrs against 22,40 hrs, 

2 KM will leave Meerut City at 5/40 hrs. against 6/05 brs, 

6 KM will leave Meerut City at 17/50 hrs, against 18/15 hrs. 

1 KM will leave Khurja at 5/10 hrs. against 5/45 hrs. 

2 ATD will leave Delhi at 8/30 hrs. against 8/45 hrs. 

2 SUN will leave Nagaland at 3/45 hrs. against 3/25 hrs. 

2 MSN will leave Nagaldam at 10/10 hrs. against 9/50 hrs. 

2 USN will leave Nagaldam at 15/30 hrs. against 15/15 hrs. 

1 SUN will arrive Nangaldam at 22/40 hrs. against 23 hrs. 


1 USN will leave Ambala Cantt, at 6/20 hrs. against 7 hrs, 
arriving Nangaldam at 11/30 hrs, against 12/20 hrs. 


= 
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335 Up will leave Ambala Cantt. at 6/55 hrs. against 7,15 hrs, 
arriving Shri Ganganagar at 19/10 hrs, against 20 15 hrs. 


381 Dn will arrive New Delhi at 16/25 hrs. against 15.55 hrs. 


372 Dn will leave Haridwar at 5/05 hrs. against 6/50 hrs, arriv- 
ing Delhi at 16/05 hrs. against 17/20 hrs, 


1 SH will leave Haridwar at 6/50 hrs. against 5/05 hrs. arriving 
Saharanpur at 10/30 against 8/45 hrs. 


1 DS will arrive Saharanpur at 21/15 brs, against 20/50 hrs, 
2 DSU will arrive Delhi at 14/30 brs. against 14hrs. 
242 Dn will arrive Delhi at 9/55 hrs. against 8/40 hrs. 


2SD_ will leave Shakurbasti at 9,45 hrs. against 9/15 hrs. 
arriving Delhi at 10/30 hrs. against 9/58 hrs. 


370 Dn will arrive Delhi at 01 hrs. against 24 hrs. 

2 APJ will leave Jammu Tawi at 22 hrs. against 22,35 hrs, 
2 LJ will arrive Jakhal at 13/15 hrs, against 13/30 hrs. 

2 BA will leave Abohar at 22 hrs. against 22/20 hrs, 


4 JJ will leave Jullundur City at 10/30 hrs, against 10-50 hrs. 
arriving Jaijon Doaba at 14/20 hrs, against 14/35 hrs. j 


1 RJ will leave Rahon at 10/50 hrs, against 10/35 hrs. arriving 
Jullundur City at 13/55 hrs, against 13/20 hrs. 


3 DGS will arrive Shamli at 16/45 hrs, against 17/22 hrs, 


1 SU will leave Saharanpur at 5/10 hrs, against 5 05 
arriving Ambala Cantt. at 7/40 hrs, against 7/55 brs, a 


339 Up will leave Saharanpur at 6/05 hrs, against 6/35 hrs, 
1 DUK will leave Delhi at 14/20 hrs, against 14/35 hrs, 

2 PL will arrive Panipat at 0/40 hrs, against 23/4U hrs. 

332 Dn will arrive New Delhi at 23/50 hrs, against 0/30 hrs. 


CT-2 will leave Hazrat Nizamuddin at 7/40 i 
7/10 hrs. /40 hrs, against 


1 JPJ will leave Jaisalmer at 8/35 hrs, against 3/- 


Jodhpur at 18/30 hrs. against 18/15 hrs, arriving 


3 JPJ will leave Jaisalmer at 21 /30 brs. against 21/15 h iv- 
ing Jodhpur at 7/15 hrs, against 7/05 hrs. poe nn 
2 JPJ will arrive Jaisalmer at 19/40 hrs. against 19/25 hrs, 


4JPJ will leave Jodhpur at 21/25 hrs, against 21/15 hrs, 
arriving Jaisalmer at 7/10 hrs, against 6/35 hrs. 


2 DB will arrive Delhi at 15/20 hrs, against 14/40 hrs, 
For detailed information kindly consult Northern Railway 


Time Table April, 81 issue available for sale at all important 
stations, 


Chief Operating Superintendent 






Deepening Crisis 
in 
Gujarat 


P. SOMAN 


A survey of the anti-reservation movement in 
Gujarat reveals a deepening of the crisis. 

The State’s Home Minister, who gave an insight 
into the movement from the Government’s point of 
view, said the stir was an attempt to topple the State 
Congress-I Ministry. A section of students had been 
instigated for this purpose, but the move had failed. 
The Minister did not, however, identify these ele- 
ments. i 

The agitation had three distinct phases, he said. 
In the initial stage, it was confined to medical college 
campuses. Later, it spread to many towns and 
villages as a caste war between Harijans and “high 
caste” people. While in Ahmedabad city the Hari- 
jans stood their ground, in other places they suffered. 
Then, the agitation took a different turn: people 
versus police. However, the Harijans were saved 
from the wrath of ‘high caste’ people. 

The Government gave one concession after another. 
It abolished the carry-forward system and inter- 
changeability in the admission process of post- 
graduate medical courses and also created more seats 
for meritorious students in lieu of the seats given to 
the backward. But, according to the Home Minister, 
these concessions only encouraged the students to 
demand more, with the result that the demand for 
total abolition of reservation in PG courses was put 
forward. This demand was rejected — reservation 
was not negotiable. All medical colleges were closed 
down for six months. Meanwhile, an anti-reservation 
committee was formed. ; 

According to P.G. Mavlankar, the noted parlia- 
mentarian, the Government had overreacted, which 
was “a grave mistake”. The agitators should not 
have been encouraged by piece meal concessions. 
According to him, this movement was not like the 
Navnirman movement in which the entire people 
rose against the then Chief Minister. In the present 
agitation, the issues were limited, and certain vested 
interests were using it as a means to achieve some 
other ends. The leadership was dominated by anti- 
social elements. i 

These views are shared by some political parties. 
No party — not even the BJP — has openly sup- 
ported the agitation. “There is no question of sup- 
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porting the anti-reservation agitation”, said Ashok 
Bhatt, BJP MLA whose name was being linked with 
the anti-reservation movement. Asked about reports 
of seizure of some documents alleging RSS hand 
behind the agitation, he said: “It is all part of bogus 
propaganda to malign our party. Why then didn’t 
the Government ban the RSS in Gujarat?” 

But G.I. Patel, Congress-I MLA, who was listen- 
ing to Ashok Bhatt at the Assembly canteen at 
Gandhinagar, declared that BJP and RSS people 
were secretly backing the anti-reservation agitation 
against their own party’s consensus. He noted that 
the’riot-stricken areas were BJP or RSS strongholds. 
He’ ‘Iso alleged that these people were circulating 
false news as well as cooked-up photographs to insti- 
gate high caste people against Harijans. 

CPM leader Dinker Mehta, ex-Mayor of Ahmeda- 
bad, said, “In Gujarat, the caste factor virtually 
disrupted the class factor, as represented by caste- 
based or communal political parties.” To him the 
anti-reservation movement is a manifestation of the 
economic crisis which is shaking the casteist founda- 
tion of Hindu society. 

The issue of minimum wages for agricultural lab- 
ourers as well as the demand for a separate Adivasi 
State in South Gujarat comprising the Broach-Balsar 
belt caused much strain among ‘high caste’ people 
owning the bulk of agricultural property and also 
holding political power. But what is ominous is that 
the working class is also being systematically sought 
to be divided on caste lines throughout Gujarat. After 
the “Harijan” strike on February 20 and the retalia- 
tory “Savarna” strike on February 23 in the 63 textile 
mills of Ahmedabad city, there was a rift visible in 
the entire trade union movement. 

Lakshman Bai Kalidas Patni, Congress-I MLA, 
gives the feeling that concealed infighting is going on 
in the State Congress-I leadership. According to him, 
the dissident group consists of 15-20 MLAs who 
demand a change in the leadership. This infighting 
however is only a contributory factor in the present 
agitation. 

Another supporter of the anti-reservation agitation 
is the Gujarat branch of the Indian Medical Asso- 
ciation (IMA). Dr B.C. Amin, honorary secretary of 
IMA, said: “We are giving full support and guidance 
to the agitating junior doctors on three grounds: (1) 
Under the present reservation system the standard of 
medical education is deteriorating and doctors as well 
as the public are suffering; (2) IMA (New Delhi) in 
1978 put forward in its Health Draft Policy the idea 
to scrap all reservations at PG-level medical educa- 
tion; (3) reservation should be retained only up to 
certain levels of education. 

He revealed that there were no SC/ST doctors in 
the leadership of IMA. One Dr Mangalam Ratol, 
a Harijan IMA member, recently contested for vice- 
presidentship of IMA, but failed. 

When the medicos’ agitation drew public attention, 
BJP and JP, both comprising mainly upper-caste 
people, entered the fray. Qf course, they never said 
anything against reservations but secretly backed the 
anti-reservation agitation. , 

Chimanbhai Patel, MLA, now President of the 
Gujarat Lok Dal, said a lot of anomalies had crept 
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in the implementation of reservation policy and so 
reservation must be scrapped. According to an 
opposition party leader, Chimanbhai is the real brain 
behind the agitation. Strangely, central leaders of 
the Lok Dal demand extension of reservation to 
Muslim artisans, Christian fishermen and certain 
categories of farmers. 

Dalit Panthers, the militant organisation of 
Harijans, played a part. Their views on the agitation 
were articulated well by Dr Damor, convener of the 
Scheduled Tribe and Scheduled Caste Junior Doctors 
and Medicos’ Welfare Association. Before 1975: 
only one Scheduled Tribe and one Scheduled Caste 
student got admission through the merit list, he 
noted. But after the reservation system was imple- 
mented at the post: graduate level in 1975, within five 
years 15 Scheduled Tribe and Scheduled Caste 
doctors got the MD/MS degrees. 

Dr Damor rejected the allegation that present 
system would lower the standards of medical educa- 
tion and the profession. After all reservation was 
only meant for entry into PG courses and not for 
passing. For passing, the candidate had to pass the 
same tests and acquire the same level of excellence 
as are prescribed for other candidates. “Why did 
some famous foreign institutions lift the recognition 
of our so-called ‘standard’ medical degrees for getting 
admission there?” Dr Damor asked. Anyhow, “not 
a single Scheduled Caste/Tribe man went abroad 
after his MD or MS degree from Gujarat”. Nobody 
had proved that those in the reserved posts were less 
competent than others. There were incompetent 
engineers and doctors among the upper castes also. 

The Meghji Pethraj Shah Trust, which donated 
Rs 15 lakhs to the then Saurashtra Government for 
establishing a medical college at Jamnagar, is still 
utilising 10 per cent (12 seats) in the medical college 
admissions. They can even recommend admission 
of students with 35 per cent marks. In the period 
1976-1980 they utilised this quota for. their own 
candidates against students with the highest marks. 
Interestingly, nobody protested. 

Actually, ‘high caste’ doctors are often jealous and 
vindictive and do not like senior doctors from 
Scheduled Tribes or Castes. At the undergraduate 
level caste-minded professors make them fail in the 
examinations if the students had names indicating 
caste, such as Parmer, Vegala, Makwana, etc. So 
they are forced to study more to cope with other 
students. “We are still economically and socially 
backward and it is not correct to say that a Harijan 
after becoming MBBS ceases to be backward. A 
Harijan is always a Harijan. We are now fighting 
not only for our own children but for our brothers”, 
Dr Damor concluded. 

So, the controversy goes on. Yet, itis clear that 
the controversy clouds the total reality. Reservations 
in appointments and promotions apply only to 
Government and grant-in-aid institutions. The vast 
corporate sector is really open to all equally as there 
is no reservation for Hafijans and Adivasis. 

The rationale behind granting reservation to back- 
ward communities is more social than economic. It 
is really meant to correct ‘‘historical injustices’ and 
discrimination over the centuries and help the poorest 
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and weakest sections. Seen thus, the anti-reservation 
agitation is a misdirected movement. Anyhow, it has 
caused suffering and bitterness among various cates. 
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A MEETING of about 60 Harijans was about to disperse when 
this reporter arrived at Ramapir temple's open courtyard in 
Gosaria village in Mehsara district of Gujarat. The villagers 
including women squatting there were listening to two men 
seated on chairs, The speakers had come there not to discuss 
the Harijans’ plight but to raise another issue — a dead cow. 

A cow had perished two days earlier near the Bank of 
Baroda office in the village. No one turned up to remove the 
carcass because the Harijans, supposed to do such “menial” 
work, were barred entry to the market place. The stench had 
become intolerable for those visiting the bank and the nearby 
post office. The bank manager and the postmaster bad come 
to the basti to seek the Harijans’ help to remove the carcass, 

The Gandhi-cap sporting leader of the Harijan group, after 
an hour-long discussion among his men and the mediators, 
said: “Sir, we want to help you. But you should understand our 
position, Our village is virtually cut off from the world for the 
last three weeks due to your social boycott against us. So our 
consensus is, first you lift the boycott and allow us to live 
freely, Then we can help you. Also, we will not allow Harijans 
from other villages to lift the carcass”. 

Postmaster Mistri pleaded: “Look, don’t take it as a public 
issue but only asa personal matter, After all, I have never 
eaten up any of the postcards you send to your relatives or 
friends.” 

There was no response from the crowd and the two envoys 
retreated. Then the leader and others turned their tense 
faces towards us to narrate their ordeal. 

„It runs like this: On February 12, in Lodal, near Gosaria 
village, the police opened fire on an unruly upper-caste mob. 
A man belonging to the Patel community was killed and 
another injured. To protest against the police firing at Lodal, 
the Patels of Gosaria took out a procession the same evening, 
culminating in pelting of stones and setting fire to the Harijan 
basti. They set on fire the house of Maheria Gangaram, a 
Harijan. The next day, a police camp was set up in the village, 

On February 23, the higher caste people again collected and 
took outa torchlight procession. They stoned the Harijan 
basti and raised abusive slogans. The scared villagers retreated 
to the interior parts of the village, 

Two days after this, nearly 3,000 people assembled in the 
market and set fire to a timber-shop owned by a Harijan, The 
SRP, camping in the village, first resorted to lathi charge and 
later fired seven rounds to disperse the crowd. Two persons 
died and some were injur&. 

From February 26 onwards, the upper-caste people who 
owned most of the shops in the market as well as all the land 
and other property in the village started a boycott of the 
Harijans, They floated a rumour that the Police had opened 
fire from the roof of a Harijan’s house, They blocked the 
supply of essential commodities and prevented other services to 
the Harijans. The Harijans were not allowed to move out of 
their basti or to speak to higher caste people, 

A 60-year-old Harijan, Ukabai Gangaram, was beaten up 
on his way to the market. Two others were also attacked by 
the upper castes in the market area. A funeral procession of a 
five-year-old Harijan child, Deepak, was not allowed to move, 
They had to bury the body in the basti itself. 

All attempts at conciliation initiated by the police broke 
down. At the last such meeting the upper caste people tried to 
persuade Harijan representatives to give in writing that the 
police had fired under the influence of liquor, But they slipped 
away from the scene saying that they wanted to discuss this 
matter with others in their basti. 

Many political leaders visited the place, but none of them 
met the Harijans. Meanwhile, Chief Minister Madhavsingh 
Solanki and some officials visited the village and ordered a dole 
of Rs. 3 per head per day for the Harijans — this is yet to 
materialise. However, the Harijans are hardly interested in the 
three rupees or in sweet words. They all want the tension to be 


defused so that they can live in peace—even if only far below 
the poverty line.@ 
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MARXIAN PERSPECTIVE ( from page 8) 


and their bookish knowledge not valid for our Indian 
conditions. 
IV 


ASSUMING that the above perspective has to be the 
guiding star in India, the question arises how to 
proceed about it and who can be allies, and where 
the beginning should be made. 

First, the question of land reforms is not closed. 
Now the main emphasis should be ‘to agitate for 
ceilings on operational holdings because only this 
step will be able to correct the wrongs perpetrated in 
the name of land reforms. 

Second, a movement towards cooperativisation has 
to be launched without much delay because without 
this the beneficiaries of the distribution of surplus 
Jand acquired as a result of ceilings on operational 
holdings may go in for informal transfer or share- 
cropping because their fate will be the same as that 
of existing petty producers (Girish Mishra in his 
article in Patriot, February 21, 1981 has given facts 
from an unpublished report of Agro-economic Centre 
of Visva Bharati, Santiniketan, on this point). 

Third, if cooperative farming is attempted, it 
should have more chances of success in West Bengal 
and Kerala than elsewhere in the country, because of 
favourable political and social conditions. 

Cooperative movement alone can “translate poli- 
tical achievements into economic gains” by pushing 
productivity as a result of better utilisation of inputs 
and adoption of more scientific agronomical practices. 
It can also lead to allied activities to generate employ- 
ment opportunities to solve the problem of unemp- 
loyment, underemployment and seasonal unemploy- 
ment. Through cooperative farms the public distri- 
bution system can be properly supplied with its re- 
quirements and can contribute towards strengthen- 
ing worker-peasant alliance. (Girish Mishra, op cit.) 

The question of allies in this regard is both impor- 
tant and sensitive. It is important because the 
movement towards cooperatiysation along with the 
completion of the task of land reforms is too stupen- 
dous to be carried out only through the efforts of the 
Communists with their limited and fragmented rural 
` mass base. Thus a united front is a must. 

But who can bein this front besides the Com- 
munists? Surely, not Charan Singh, Devraj Urs, Devi- 
Lal, Bhanu Pratap Singh and Prakash Singh Badal. 
Charan Singh has been a staunch opponent of ceilings 
on landholdings and cooperativisation. Indradeep 
Sinha, in his book, has given facts to show that 
Charan Singh and the Janata Party Government 
proved to be worse. (Sinha, op cit., page 67). He 
has warned that the rich peasant cannot be depended 
upon in the coming phase of struggle in rural.areas. 
To quote Sinha: “He (the rich peasant) was a 
partner in the anti-feudal struggles of the pre-indepen- 
dence period. But he is not a partner in the struggle 
for the imposition of ceilings and distribution of 
surplus land. He thinks, he has nothing to gain 
from it. Moreover, being a property owner and an 
exploiter of agricultural labourers, he fears that if 
the latter become too strong after taking away the 
surplus lands of the landlords, they will soon advance 
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to the next stage of clipping his exploitative wings as 
well. Hence, he is opposed to land reforms now. 
At times he is able to draw away even sections of 
small and middle peasants to his side by rousing their 
property instinct.” (Ibid; page 146). _ 

Charan Singh as early as 1947 declared: “...coope- 
ration in agricultural production, through and through, 
involving inevitable pooling of property, is foreign to 
the soil; history and agricultural economics do not 
confirm it and the experience of other lands so far has 
not bea encouraging.” (Abolition of Zamindari: 
Two Alternatives, 1947, page 252). It must be said 
to his credit that Charan Singh has not changed his 
views at all since then (See his books: India’s Poverty 
and Its Solution, 1964, pp. 7-32; and India’s Economic 
Policy, 1978, pp. 24-26). 

Similarly, Sharad Joshi cannot also be relied on 
(see Moin Shakir and Vandana Sonalkar in Mains- 
tream, February 28, 1981). Nor can the Akalis and 
Morarji’s Janata Party be relied on because they were 
actively trying to hatch a conspiracy to reverse land 
ceiling legislations. If there is any doubts one should 
refer to Indian Express (Chandigarh, Oct. 16, 1977). 

Thus if one is not obsessed with anti-Congressism 
or anti-Nehruism, the Resolution of the Nagpur 
session (1959) of the Indian National Congress on 
“Agrarian Organisational Pattern” may be considered 
as the basis of national mobilisation. To refresh our 
memory, let us quote from it: “(i) The organisation 
of the village should be based on village panchayats 
and village cooperatives...All‘permanent residents of, 
the village, whether owning land or not, should be 
eligible for membership of the village cooperative 
which should promote the welfare of its members by 
introducing proggressive farming methods and im- 
proved techniques of cultivation, developing animal 
husbandry and fishery encouraging cottage industries. 
In addition to providing credit and discharging other 
servicing functions, it will arrange for pooling and 
marketing the agricultural produce of the farmers 
and for storage and godown facilities for them...(2) 
The future agrarian pattern should be that of co- 
operative joint farming, in which the land will be 
pooled for joint cultivation, the farmers continuing to 
retain their property rights, and getting a share from 
the net produce in proportion to their land. Further, 
those who actually work on the land, whether they 
own the land or not, will get a share in proportion to 
the work put in by them on the joint farm.” 

The Congressmen and others who proclaim their 
loyalty to the Nehru line have to come and join a 
broad front to fulfil the unfinished: task of the Nebru 
era as underlined in the above resolution. The Com- 
munists, if they attach any importance to the task of 
saving petty producers in agriculture, will have to 
rise above their narrow outlook and sectarianism and 
play a leading role in mobilising all those who can 
be mobilised on the basis of this Nagpur Resolution 
—which still rejects in the main, the overwhelming 
democratic consensus of theynation. l 

The call to implement the Nagpur Resolution, will 
also provide an opportunity to test the commitment 
of Indira Gandhi and her followers to Nehru’s think- 
ing andthe promise, made by her party when her 
father was at its head. (April 5) ` 
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Challenge from Disruptors 


uroa generated by the withdrawal 
of agitation by the Gujarat medicos is 
already proving unjustified. The settlement 
has been followed by violent incidents, and 
the leaders of the medical students’ agita- 
tion have been included among the unruly 
elements’ prime targets of attack. While 
the Government and Parliament deserve 
to be complimented on taking a firm stand 
on the basic question of reservation for the 
long-exploited weakest sections, it would 
be naiye to think that the elements bent on 
using the reservation issue to whip up ten- 
sion and caste conflict, directed chiefly at 
the Scheduled Castes and Tribes, will let 
matters rest. And the possibility of mis- 
chiefis not confined to Gujarat. The Bihar 
events earlier and the promotion of anti- 
Harijan feelings in some other States even 
now, are clear pointers to what to expect. 
There are two aspects here. One is the 





deliberate, organised effort to ensure that 
the poorest and weakest remain forever 
submerged, while the better-off make sure 
of bright prospects for themselves and their 
progeny. The other is what appears to 
be an attempt to destabilise our nation 
state and lead it into chaos. Some of the 
political parties, which now declare them- 
selves in favour of reservation for the 
Scheduled Castes, were not all that honest 
either in Gujarat or earlier in Bihar and 
elsewhere. In Gujarat, even a section of 
the ruling party, not to speak of the RSS- 
run Bharatiya Janata Party, was said to 
have been involved in fanning the flames 
of casteism. It must be noted that most of 
these parties do not fight for employment 
for all, for land reforms implementation, 
for essential changes in the socio-economic 
framework obtaining in the country. Simp- 
ly put, continuance of the status quo, with 
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the privileged minority getting more privi- 
leges and the ranks of the exploited, re- 
maing intact, suits them. 

While many, including politicians and 
intellectuals and youth leaders, such as 
they are, must share the blame for the 
dangerous situation that has been allowed 
to develop, the Government must be 
accused of unimaginative handling of sen- 
sitive problems and sensitive ‘areas. Assam 
and the North-East generally provide a 
good example. It is only now, after more 
than fifteen months in office, that Indira 
Gandhi in her second term at the helm is 
seen to be moving towards a possible solu- 
tion of a problem bristling with difficulties 
— that of “foreign nationals’. The 
Taimur Ministry does not inspire confi- 
dence, however, and what results can be 
expected from “initiatives” taken by it, at 
the Centre’s behest, remains a question- 
mark. The bid to resurrect Phizo in the 
case of Nagaland and Laldenga’s retreat 
from the “no preconditions” position 
agreed upon earlier in Mizoram, are also 
warning signals. Whether foreign in- 
fluences inimical to India’s integrity are 
also not at work even now is a point to 
ponder. 

Various kinds of elements, with known 
and unknown connections, are trying to 
subvert our nation state. The latest exam- 
ple is the revival of the long dead demand 
for “Khalistan” or Sikh homeland. The 
Sikhs, who are among the most patriotic 
sections of our people, will not allow such 
mischievous attempts to succeed, but what 
needs to be looked into is the motive of 
the divisive section and its links abroad. 
It will be remembered that at a time when 
we were in the midst of a war, the “Khali- 
stan” gang was active and tried to create 
confusion—in at least one case from Paki- 
stani soil. Punjab is among our most pros- 
perous States, and Sikhs by their calibre 
and hard work have secured excellent 
representation in Government services as 
well as in the professions, industry, agri- 
eulture and other walks of life. To try to 
divide them with sectarian slogans or to 
seek to cut them off from the mainstream 
of national life is little short of treason, 
considering the climate of tension all 
around us. This is recognised by all politi- 
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cal parties and by informed public opinion. 

Another important development that 
goes not only against national unity and 
cohesion but also against the whole federal 
structure of the nation, is the promotion 
or accentuation of Centre-State differences. 
Here it is not only the Union Government 
and the Congress-I that are accountable. 
The Left Front Government in West 
Bengal, for example, has not endeared 
itself to those who till yesterday were its 
friends and well-wishers, by the kind of 
provocations offered by members and 
leaders of the party leading the Front — 
the CPM. Was there any need to drive 
friends into the arms of a party to which 
they had been totally opposed? Was not 
lack of statesmanship and of political wis- 
dom responsible for this situation? In 
Kerala, the position would seem to be 
much better, but signs of infighting are not 
lacking, while the RSS-CPM warfare is 
providing grist to the communal mill witb- 
out helping the coalition Government to 
continue its good work. As for Jammu 
and Kashmir, the Congress-I seems to be 
leading a campaign against Sheikh 
Abdullah instead of securing all-round 
cooperation in a State which outside 
powers are interested in using as a plat- 
form for controversy and worse. 

In the midst of all these nagging prob- 
lems has come the demand for a fresh 
look at the whole question of reorganisa- 
tion of States. Of course there are un- 
wieldy States and new thinking may „ 
become inescapable at some stage. But 
why is it being raised at a time when the 


. country, its people, its parties and its 


Government have more than enough prob- 
lems on their hands? Is the political ambi- 
tion of some individuals taking precedence 
over national interest? It is a disturbing 
question. 

Some of the disquiet, like the farmers’ 
agitations being organised in different parts 
of the country, is the product of vested 
interests trying to grab more and more, all 
in the name of the poor. But at the other 
end, there is also growing awareness 
among the poor majority in both rural 
and urban areas. Killing off militant pro- 
testers against injustice, either brazenly or 
using the “Naxalite” figleaf, will solve no 
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problem; indeed, such brutality can only 
boomerang on the perpetrators. 

The Home Ministry in its report has 
referred to the deteriorating law and order 
‘situation evident in the second half of 1980. 
The trend continues. The war against 
divisive forces — ar subversive elements— 
cannot be won in Parliamentary debates or 
through resolutions and counter-resolu- 
tions of parties. It can be won only when 
policies are so framed and implemented as 
to remove hunger, provide jobs, clothing 


and shelter, and end the hold of a handful 
of vested interests on the wealth of the 
country and on the levers of power. Those 
who fail to see this truth are the ones who 
help saboteurs and divisive forces. 

This is the challenge progressive parties 
and enlightened sections face. One looks 
for evidence that they can yet come toge- 
ther to meet it squarely. 


C.N. Chitta Ranjan 











India-China 
Ties: 
Another Turn? 


ib the up-and-down pattern of 

relations between India and 
China in the post-Mao era, 
another turnseems to be appro- 
aching. Indications are that the 
turn may be for the better, but 
with the experience of Beijing’s 
double-talk diplomacy in dealings 
during the last few years, this 
country has to be wary even while 
hopefully awaiting new develop- 
ments. 

Since reciprocity is the key 
factor in bilateral relations, the 
Chinese offer to pick up the 
threads of the New Delhi-Beijing 
dialogue by despatching Foreign 
Minister Huang Hua will natu- 
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rally be welcomed here. It was 
China that had erected a major 
toad-block in the way of improv- 
ing understanding when it abrupt- 
ly called off the Huang Hua visit 
to India about six months ago; 
thus even Beijing’s decision to 
clear this road-block evokes a 
favourable echo in South Block. 

What may be relevant at this 
stage is the possible backdrop to 
the renewed display of friendliness 
by China’s strongman Deng 
Xiaoping — and especially its 
timing. That the mellowed 
Chinese approach to India should 
coincide with the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s new cold-war pos- 
tures and its moves to induct 
Pakistan into the regional strategy 
of Washington, is seen to 
some significance. Is Beijing 
somewhat out of tune with 
Washington because of its own 
compulsions, or is there a new 
line developing in the complex 
process of Chinese foreign policy 
making? 

There will, for instance, be a 
natural tendency to relate the 
new streaks in Dengist pronounce- 
ments — calling India the ‘big 
brother’ in South Asia, for exam- 
ple — to the strong domestic 
compulsions, economic and politi- 
cal, that have lately been felt in 
China. These domestic develop- 
ments are generating powerful 
new forces inside China, but it is 
too early to forecast either the 
outcome of these developments 
inside China or their implications 
for its foreign policy orientation. 

Experience shows that whatever 
new power pattern emerges in 
Beijing’s political kaleidoscope, 
the objectives of foreign policy, 
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particularly in relation to the 
regions bordering China — South- 
East and South Asia — seldom 
change. Only an event which 
resembles a political upheaval and 
which brings about a fundamental 
alteration in China’s socio-econo- 
mic make up could possibly lead 
to major foreign policy shifts in 
China. That is the experience 
hitherto: and there is no reason to 
link the present convulsions faced 
by the Chinese leadership at home 
with any major reorientation in 
Chinese foreign policy. 

Some others may find it more 
appropriate to connect the present 
phase of Chinese mellowness to 
the fact that Beijing’s relations 
with the West — the Reagan 
Administration in particular — 
are none too bright. Instead of 
being helpful in the context of 
China’s economic travails, 
Washington and the West have 
even been seeking to extort con- 
cessions. The Taiwan bed-bug 
is becoming more than an irritant 
in Beijing-Washington relations. 
And this is a state of affairs that 
can well cause a rumpus, like the 
recent one between China and 
Holland, resulting in the down- 
grading of diplomatic relations to 
sub-embassy level by the with- 
drawal of ambassadors on both 
sides. 

All this could add up to some- 
thing substantial, if the outlook in 
Beijing is yet to crystallise in 
many directions. With neighbour- 
ing India continuing to display a 
steady line of pursuing non-align- 
ment without excessive tilt in 
either direction — the New Delhi 
Non-aligned Conference is seen 
as a measure of this line — Beij- 
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ing could find it mutually bene- 
ficial to reinvoke the sober course 
of dialogue between the two coun- 
tries. But this should not lead to 
expectations of spectacular deve- 
lopments in the coming round of 
discussions at ministerial level. 
Foreign Minister Huang Hua’s 
visit this summer would not in 
any case be set against a smooth 
background. The range of issues 


which continue to be formidable ’ 


hurdles in the way of further 
normalisation of ties between the 
two countries covers questions of 
fundamental interest and policy 
approaches. In terms of bilateral 
ties, the border dispute remains 
to be dealt with in such a manner 
as would adequately deal with a 
historical legacy that has tended 
to harden over the years. 

It is because of this considera- 
tion that New Delhi has for long 
held the view that a settlement of 
the border dispute would provide 
an excellent basis for a new chapter 
of understanding and cooperation 
between the two big Asian neigh- 
bours. Yet, if in the present 
circumstances — and this includes 


the domestic compulsions which ` 


the Chinese leadership faces — 
Beijing finds the time not the 
most propitious to grapple with 
the border issue, it is possible 
that the issue could be placed at 
a level of priority which is not the 
topmost. 

The more urgent questions that 
the Chinese Foreign Minister has 
to deal with, along with his 
Indian counterpart, pertain to a 
whole range of approaches to- 
wards regional differences. From 
Pakistan to Sikkim and Bhutan, 
and from India’s north-eastern 
States to adjoining Bangladesh 
— these comprise the crucial 
region where Chinese policy 
clashes with vital Indian interests. 
Chinese activity in Pakistan has 
not been in conformity with its 
recent declarations of not medd- 
ling with the Kashmir matter as 
between India and Pakistan, but 
conversely, one of actively buttres- 
sing the Pakistani army junta in its 
bid to create hot-beds of trouble 
and tension in the neighbourhood 
of Kashmir, of which the PIA 
Boeing’s chief hijacker, Alamgir, 
provided a revelation. The same 
logic applies to other areas on 
which Indian interests are at 
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loggerheads with those of China. 

Is Huang Hua going to produce 
a new soothing approach to bring 
about an accord between the two 
neighbours, or is it going to be 
the beginning of a long-drawn 
diplomatic tete-e-tete whose end- 
result is obscure? 

Conversely, is the Chinese ace 
diplomat hoping to wring out 
from New Delhi big new changes 
in its approach to regional and 
global ‘issues, including Vietnam 
and Kampuchea? 

These remain the focal points 
of interest in Sino-Indian rela- 
tions during the coming summer 
season. 


O.P. Sabherwal 
April 14 


Public Sector 
and 


Trade Unions 


T# National Labour Confer- 

ence scheduled for May 21-22 
will be taking place in the back- 
ground of mounting tension in the 
public sector which has witnessed 
the longest strike by about one 
lakh workers employed in Banga- 
lore-based major public sector 
undertakings and their subsidia- 
ries all over the country. Indica- 
tions are that the leading financial 
institution, the LIC, may also go 
through a similarly prolonged 
strike — the strike is already 12 
days old. The issue involved in 
each case has been non-implemen- 
tation of agreements and commit- 
ments entered into by the 
managements with the concerned 
trade unions. In the case of the 
LIC, the Government has sought 
to bypass even the Supreme 
Court order on bonus payment 
to LIC employees. 

The Government’s determined 
resistance to any claims by public 
sector employees as well as the 
determination of the employees to 
fight for their claims point to the 
new phase which labour relations 
have entered. The euphoria over 
minimal man-days lost during the 
first. year of the present Union 


Government seems to have vanish- 
ed with the events unfolding in 
the second year. 

The forthcoming national tri- 
partite conference has on its 
agenda not only the question of 
wage policy but also the issue of 
what should be the composition 
and complexion of the Indian 
Labour Conference which has 
been dormant for over a decade 
primarily due to the unresolved 
dispute between the national 
trade union centres over the 
method of according recognition 
to national TU centres for the 
purposes of representation on tri- 
partite bodies. The five leadin 
trade union centres — thé 
INTUC, AITUC, CITU, HMS; 
and BMS — have so far failed to 
work out an agreed formula. 
Verification or ballot — that is 
the bone of contention between 
the INTUC and the others. The 
five TU centres have finally told 
the Government to make its own 
choice, reserving their own right 
to raise objections. 

To remove this bottle-neck, the 
Labour Ministry initiated two 
steps. It convened a meeting of 
six comparatively ‘minor’ national 
trade union centres which seemed 
to have been abandoned by the 
‘majors’; and they have demand- 
ed full representation as dele- 
gates and not as ‘invitees’ at the 
national tripartite on the basis 
of the earlier decision of the 
Indian Labour Conference which 
had stipulated. that a national 
centre with a verified membership 
of one lakh and with affiliates in 
a number of States and industries 
should be given recognition and 
enjoy delegate status. The five 
‘majors’ had earlier agreed among 
themselves and conveyed to the 
Labour Ministry that the criterion 
for admitting claims should be a 
minimum of five lakh member- 
ship. The stalemate among the 
‘majors’, in the past as well as 
now, on the issue of verification, 
check-off or ballot for’ determina- 
tion of the status of national TU 
centres, has created a difficult 
situation. It is interesting to note 
that while the ‘majors’ were one 
against four — INTUC favouring 
check-off and the others favouring 
ballot, with BMS trying to adjust 
with both sides — the ‘minors’ 
were three against three on this 
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issue. Obviously, an ideal situa- 
tion in which the employers, both 
public and private, could plead, 
as always, that trade union 
rivalry is the root cause of labour 
unrest. 

Secondly, the Labour Ministry 
has, at the instance of the 
INTUC, convened a meeting of 
representatives of employers and 
trade unions to discuss the need 
to set up a National Apex Body 
(set up during Emergency but 
wound up by the Janata regime). 
All suggestions to change its 
composition and retain the Apex 
Bodies, Central and State, in the 
absence of any other tripartite set- 
up was rejected outright during 
the post-Emergency period. The 
Janata regime too convened a 
national labour conference, but 
there was no follow-up action to 
revive the Indian Labour Confer- 
ence due to sharp differences 
among the national TU centres 
and the Janata Government’s re- 
luctance to annoy its own suppor- 
ters in the labour movement or to 
take any unilateral decision. 

The Janata Government had 
wound up the Apex Bodies before 
it convened the National Labour 
Conference, while the present 
Government has convened a 
tripartite meeting to discuss the 
setting up of Apex Bodies on the 
eve of the scheduled National 
Labour Conference. Is it part of a 
planned move or just groping on 
the part of the Government to 
find a way to set up some sort of 
tripartite structure to deal with 
some of the industrial relations 
problems? It is likely that the 
policy-makers are groping for a 
solution. 

In this context, one has to 
watch how the organised trade 
union movement overcomes its 
division and fights its way through. 
That the entire battle has come 
to be centred around the public 
sector should cause concern to 
those who believe in the role this 
sector has to play in a developing 
economy like ours. There are 
forces inimical to the growth of 
the public sector — they are to 
be found on all sides, among the 
policy-makers, monopoly houses 
and the bureaucracy. Leftist trade 
unions which understand the 
significance of this sector in 
building a self-reliant economy 
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have often in the past accused the 
bureaucrats of sabotaging the 
public sector from within by 
refusing to democratise it. But 
even among the trade unions there 
are elements that have no symp- 
athy for this sector—it is not for 
nothing, for instance, that the 
BMS is always most active when- 
ever workers are compelled to 
launch struggles in public sector 
units while its activities recede in 


the private sector where it is 


invariably pitted against militant 
Leftist unions. 

It may be argued that the pre- 
sent mood of the non-INTUC 
central trade unions to go in fora 
confrontation with the public 
sector managements, in order to 
defend the gains and democratic 
rights of the workers, could prove 
to be the proverbial last straw for 
this sector. But the Government 
cannot disown responsibility for 
bringing the situation to such a 
pass in this sector, as in the 
economy as a whole. The rising 
curve of unemployment and 
prices, absence of an incomes 
policy and persistent efforts to 
impose only a wage policy on 
organised labour, continued drift 
over the evolution ofa labour 
policy that can enthuse workers, 
and massive concessions to big 
business houses — these constitute 
the frame-work of the Govern- 
ment’s socio-economic policies 
which connot but invite resistance 
from the working class. Baton 
tule can bring no solution; it can 
only complicate matters, to the 
satisfaction of vested interests. 

The forward-looking trade 
unions, while fighting for the 
rights of the working class in 
the public and private sectors, 
have also to keep in view the 
complexities of the situation and 
see to it that the case of the public 
sector is not allowed to go by 
default. There is no gainsaying 
the fact that the trade unions 
which recognise the importance 
of the public sector face a far 
more complicated task. They have 
to defend the public sector and 
also the workers’ rights — against 
vested interests inside and outside 
that sector. 

It is hoped that at the meeting 
convened to discuss the Apex 
Bodies and also at the National 
Labour Conference, the forward- 


looking trade unions will perform 
this complex task with requisite 
skill and vision. 

Narendra Sharma 
April 14 


Breaking 
Tycoon Hold 


on Press 


HE conclusions of a study 

undertaken by the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration 
at the request of the Second Press 
Commission has generated much 
heat. Understandably so, for who 
will subscribe to the idea of 
“nationalisation of the top eight 
newspaper establishments”, or 
even ofa single newspaper? The 
irony however is that such a 
suggestion, even if tentatively 
made, has diverted attention from 
both the purpose of the study as 
indicated in the title (“Ownership 
and control structure of the 
Indian press”) and the painstak- 
ing documentation provided to 
show how concentration of owner- 
ship and control of the press has 
been steadily increasing, posing 
an ever-increasing threat to the 
very foundations of the demo- 
cratic system. 

The specific conclusion drawn 
by the study group, however, does 
not automatically flow from the 
eminently worthwhile documenta- 
tion done by it, largely on the 
basis of the reports of the Regis- 
trar of Newspapers for India. The 
arguments advanced by the group 
(S.K. Goyal and  Challapathi 
Rao) seem to reflect frustration 
which is understandable in the 
prevailing circumstances. But they 
are not very convincing. For inst- 
ance, to say that takeover by the 
Government of the top eight 
newspaper establishments “would 
not mean state monopoly over the 
entire Indian press”, is to offer an 
argument which big business and 
its paid spokesmen can well put 
upside down to suit their own 
purpose. Again, it is by no means 
self-evident that in the event of a 
takeover “‘existing organisational 
forms need not necessarily be 
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altered’? while “operational inde- 
pendence” can be ensured. 

It is a pity that by putting for- 
ward this particular suggestion 
the study group should have un- 
wittingly helped the vested 
interests concerned to divert atten- 
tion from the tell-tale facts 
and figures collected and present- 
ed with much care. It is impor- 
tant that all those who seek the 
growth of a healthy democratic 
press in this country study the 
report in its entirety. It is even 
more important that the Second 
Press Commission, if it is serious 
about eliminating the strangle- 
hold of a handful of industrialist 
and big business families on the 
press, should not be swayed by 
the hue and cry over the “nation- 
alisation” idea but should go into 
the implications of the total 
picture presented by the study 


oup. 

Indeed, what precedes the Con- 
clusions chapter is of great impor- 
tance, even if not all of it is new. 
It was twentyseven years ago that 
the First Press Commission took 
` note of the ominous trend towards 
monopoly and concentration and 
suggested a series of steps to 
block it. Delinking of the news- 
paper industry from other indus- 
try, diffusion of ownership, intro- 
duction of a price-page schedule, 
elimination of unfair competition, 
and a reasonable ratio between 
news content and advertisement, 
were among these steps. Though 
Parliament accepted the report of 
that Commission in toto, succes- 
sive Governments did nothing to 
implement these structural and 
other changes but were content to 
resort to piecemeal appeasement 
of the working journalists on the 
one hand and the owning interests 
on the other. Even the reports 
of the Registrar have failed to 
pinpoint the growth of monopoly 
and concentration and the corner- 
ing of newsprint and advertise- 
ments by  industry-controlled 
newspaper establishments, or the 
smalier papers having been reduc- 
ed to the status of favour-seekers 
at the door of big business houses. 
Only a careful study and analysis 
of the mass of figures in each of 
these reports reveals the true 
situation; and it is precisely such 
study and analysis that the IIPA 
‘study group has done. 
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What Is revealed is that monó- 
poly and concentration have 
grown steadily instead of being 
reduced step by step — the latter 
being the supposed intention of 
Parliament and Government. The 
TIPA study must be seen as the 
latest in continuing research on 
the subject; apart from the First 
Press Commission, there were the 
small newspapers panel, the Maha- 
nalobis Committee, the committee 
‘on newspaper economics, etc. The 
chapter on “Concentration” takes 
forward earlier work, though non- 
availability of data in a final form 
has been a handicap. Needless to 
add, there is really no way of 
checking and  cross-checking 
figures furnished by newspaper 
establishments—granting that all 
of them do furnish the figures. 
Those who glibly say that small 
newspapers misuse newsprint do 
not, for obvious reasons, ask for 
impartial investigation of the 
accounts of the big papers and the 
consequences of interlinking as 
broadly indicated in the Vivian 
Bose report. 

The study shows that the Indian 
press “is dominated by a few 
national monopoly houses” whose 
“share in total national circulation 
is nearly 30 per cent”. It under- 
lines that “the top three mono- 
poly house newspaper establish- 
ments have close associations”, 
the reference being to the 
Goenkas, the Jains and the Birlas. 
“There may be inter-House rival- 
ries but the monopoly houses have 
to have a joint front in matters of 
economic policies aimed at regu- 
lation and control of private big 
business’’. The reply of a journa- 
list-spokesman of big business is 
interesting: “... a businessman or 
industrialist has as much right to 
propagate his views and I do not 
accept that these views are axio- 
matically against the public in- 
terest.” He could well have added 
that all that needs to be protected 
is the tycoon’s right to publish, 
suppress or distort news. That 
no one can successfully run news- 
papers in areas where big business 
is in control of the field—the re- 
sources required are not small — 
is presumably of no consequence 
to those concerned so much with 
the “democratic” rights of the 
tycoons. . 

' Other valid points made in the 


study include the following: (1) 
Newsprint is a scarce commodity, 
with three-fourths of our con- 
sumption being imported, and 
there is no place for wasteful use. 
The main beneficiaries of import 
of newsprint are papers run or 
controlled by big business. Big 
newspapers obtain a dispropor- 
tionately larger share of news- 
print as compared to their share 
in circulation. For example, the 
share of small newspapers in 
circulation was 23.1 per cent in 
1976 but these papers received 
only 5.6 per cent of newsprint. 
Big newspapers accounting for 50 
per cent of the circulation receiv- 
ed 67.6 per cent of the total news- 
print. (2) The big papers devote 
the bulk of space to advertise- 
ments. “If one takes the six news- 
papers, each utilising more than 
60 per cent of the space for adver- 
tisement, one finds that out of the 
total newsprint utilised by the six, 
the share of the monopoly house 
press was 88.3 per cent”. Other 
questions remain unanswered. 
Apart from wastage of newsprint, 
who is advertising? Where? What 
and how? For what purpose, and 
what kinds of life-styles are being 
promoted? These are questions 
with larger economic and social 
implications in a poor country — 
ora country of poor, illiterate 
people—like ours. 

Many other questions arise. 
But the answer is not nationalis- 
ation. Delinking is the first step. 
On diffusion of ownership, even 
the working journalists’ organis- 


ations have not come up with ` 


viable schemes, while those in 
power are not interested. The 
Press Commission should address 
itself to these basic questions, and 
find ways to delink the press 
from other industry and also to 
democratise its functioning in 
such a manner as to ensure that 
newspapers do not remain mouth- 
pieces of vested interests with a 
stake in status quo. 

Itisa long process, and the 
resistance will be strong. But it 
would be wrong to delay making 
a beginning in right earnest, if the 
press in India is to be an instru- 
ment of democracy, not a tool of 
monopolies, oligopolies and auto- 
crats dressed in brief authority. 


April 14 C.N.C. 
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Left and Democratic 
Alternative: 
Some Problems 


SATYAPAL DANG 


Wt every passing day, it is becoming clearer that 

the Congress (I) Government headed by Indira 
Gandhi cannot deliver the goods. That however is 
not all. More and more people are beginning to 
realise that what the country needs is the adoption 
of a new path altogether—an anti-capitalist path 
instead of the capitalist one which India has been 
pursuing ever since it became independent. 

There is growing realisation that no Government, 
whatever its flag and whatever its colour and name, 
can take the country out of the mess in which it finds 
itself today as long as it is not capable of breaking 
(and as long as it does not in actual practice break) 
the economic power of the multinationals, of Indian 
monopolists and of Jandlordism. 

In other words, what the country needs is a govern- 
ment of anti-imperialist, anti-monopoly and anti- 
landlord forces. Such a government may be called 
a government of Left and democratic forces or by 
some other name. What is vital is that the worker- 
peasant alliance must hold a decisive position in it. 

As more and more people realise the need for such 
an alternative and are attracted to the forces which 
stand for it, the greater are the efforts to prevent pro- 
gress towards its realisation. The march of history 
is sought to be checked not only by resort to more 
and more authoritarianism and by dividing the people 
in the name of religion, region, caste, etc. Efforts to 
confuse the people and to rally them behind decep- 
tive slogans of different types are also being 
increased. 

There is, for instance, the propaganda that all our 
problems are the result of the fact that we adopted 
the parliamentary system which does not suit India. 
On the basis of this thesis, people are asked to sup- 
port a change-over to the presidential system which, 
it is claimed, will help to solve all their problems 
including such economi¢ problems as poverty, rising 
prices, unemployment, etc. The aim of all this is to 
prevent the people from rallying to do away with the 
capitalist path which is the root cause of all these 
problems. | There is also the aim of having a political 
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system which is more in tune with the need for autho- 
ritarianism of the capitalist path in crisis. It is not 
accidental that Tata was one of the first persons in 
India to demand introduction of the presidential 
system, and that Birla too has seen virtues in it. 

Even when the main drive for the presidential 
system comes from circles close to Indira Gandhi, 
it is not without significance that support for it exists 
even in such bourgeois parties-in-opposition as the 
Lok Daland the Bharatiya Janata Party. It has 
supporters in such regional parties as the ADMK and 
the Akali Dal: All this should bring home to the 
Left the urgent and great need for rallying the mass 
of people against the move to bring in a presidential 
system. 

It has also to be realised that such ugly scenes as 
legislators coming to blows in the legislatures can 
only help those who want to replace the parliament- 
ary system. Left parties must voice the vital inter- 
ests of the toiling people inside the legislatures and 
resist all attempts to prevent the same. At the same 
time they must endeavour to avoid ugly scenes. 

Ancther false slogan being propagated is 
vari, Atal Bihari”. And this is being done not only 
by BJP men. The entire Big Business press is trying 
to build up the BJP and its leader Atal Bihari 
Vajpayee as an alternative to the Congress(I) and 
Indira Gandhi. The effort is to ensure that the 
people have a choice only between two big bourgeois 
parties so that India remains on the capitalist path. 
It is not difficult to expose the real aim of this slogan 
because people have had experience of the rule of 
the Janata Party in which the BJP (original name 
Jana Sangh) was the major force. 

It is necessary but not enough to expose all such 
false and deceptive slogans. It is also necessary that 
the two major Left parties in India—the CPI and the 
CPI (M)—should conduct themselves in such a 
manner as will help create confidence in the minds 
of the people about their being really capable of buil- 
ding a viable Left and democratic alternative. 

Undoubtedly, things have been moving in the cor- 
rect direction, though rather slowly. Differences 
between the two Communist Parties have narrowed 
down considerably. Their views have come much 
closer with regard to both the international and the 
national scenes. They are taking many joint initi- 
atives, running many joint campaigns and fighting 
many joint struggles. However, the fact remains that 
many a well-wisher of the Communist movement are 
not satisfied. They feel that the two parties are not 
moving towards unity in the way they should and 
with the speed which the circumstances demand. The 
reasons for this feeling are not difficult to find. 

Even when joint campaigns and united struggles 
are developing more and more, rivalry on the mass 
fronts continues. In Amritsar, an important indus- 
trial centre of Punjab, for instance, the CPI(M)-led 
CITU continues to try to increase its strength at the 
cost of the AITUC unions. It tries to appear to be 
more militant and on the sly carries on propaganda 
among AITUC workers that the leaders of the 
AITUC unions are not militant enough. It forms 
its units even in mills and factories in which the 
overwhelming majority of workers are in the AITUC 
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unions and in which the CITU has the support of 
hardly 5 to 10 per cent of the total strength. Amrit- 
sar is not an isolated instance. In fact it is typical 
of CITU conduct and behaviour in the whole of 
Panjab. This wrong attitude of the CITU would 
not justify a similar wrong attitude on the part of 
AITUC unions. In fact that would make the position 
far worse. 

Rivalry and efforts to grow at each other’s cost 
means not only tremendous waste of precious re- 
sources — cadres as well as money. It also creates 
doubts in the minds of many whether the two parties 
are really sincere when they say they want to come 
closer, and when they claim to stand for unity of 
the working class, for workers-peasants unity and for 
a viable Left and democratic alternative. 

It is time the two parties take steps to overcome 
rivalry on mass fronts. They can, for instance, agree 
on certain do’s and don’ts in the course of common 
struggles. They can agree on how to support each 
other’s struggles. They can agree not to try to in- 
crease one’s strength at the cost of the other. Each 
should try to grow stronger by breaking virgin ground 
and at the cost of bourgeois parties. Efforts should 
also begin to move forward towards having united 
mass organisations of workers, of agricultural labour- 
ers, peasants, students, etc. 

There are Left Governments in West Bengal and 
Tripura, while Kerala has a Left and Democratic 
Government. Their functioning, achievements and 
record of work, notwithstanding their limited powers 
and financial resources, have definitely placed them 
in an entirely different category of State Governments 
from those of the Congress(I) and other bourgeois/ 
Jandlord parties, even though there may be some 
aspects deserving criticism. Maximum possible popu- 
larisation of their achievements and record of work 
would surely help people to understand that a viable 
Left and democratic alternative for the country as a 
whole would be good for them and for the country. 
It would help the forces working for such an alterna- 
tive. It needs to be emphasised that the task of 
popularising the good record of the Kerala and 
Bengal Governments in the whole country and of 
utilising the same to help the emergence of a Left 
and democratic alternative needs to be given much 
greater attention than has been done hitherto. These 
State Governments too should do much more in this 
respect than they have been doing in the past. This 
is particularly true in the case of Kerala. 

Bourgeois parties in power act very differently from 
the way they do when in opposition. For them it is 
quite normal to make demands and pledges when in 
opposition, which they know they will not fulfil when 
in power. For them it is natural to oppose measures 
of the Government of the day which they themselves 
would have enacted or enforced if they were in power. 
Akalis in opposition criticise the Congress(I) for short 
Assembly sessions but when in power they too try to 
do without the Assembly in session for the longest 
‘possible time. A bourgeois party in opposition would 
vehemently protest and would even walk out if the 
Speaker wants a debate on a no-confidence motion 
to take place on the very day on which it is admitted, 
though this same party when in power had backed 
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exactly that. This type of behaviour on the part of 
the big parties has been making more and more 
people cynical not only about them but also about 
politics. Their pronouncements and manifestos are 
no longer taken seriously by big sections of the 
people. 

If a Left and democratic alternative is to emerge, 
the Left parties — and particularly the CPI and the 
CPI(M) — must so conduct themselves that their 
reputation as serious revolutionary parties does not 
get dimmed. They must not so act as to make 
people think that they too are like the bourgeois 
parties in the matter of saying opposite things at 
different times ant different places. That there is 
need for this warning will be clear from some 
examples. 

The Communist movement in the country has for 
long been demanding judicial inquiries in to police 
firings. Ifthe same is refused whenever police firing 
takes place in Bengal, the credibility of the Left 
suffers. When the CPI(M) along with the CPI was 
opposing increases in bus fares throughout the coun- 
try, the increase ordered in Bengal did not add to 
the prestige of the Left. It is not necessary to give 
more instances. It should only be emphasised that 
there should not be unreasonable and unjustifiable 
divergence between what the Communist Parties are. 
demanding where they are not in power and what 
they do where they are in power. In contrast the 
Governments of Bengal, Kerala and Tripura made 
firm declarations that they would not make use of 
the National Security Act which the Left had strongly 
opposed. This has surely added to the prestige and 
credibility of the Left. 

One common viewpoint of the CPI and the CPI(M) 
regarding the Left and democratic front needs to be 
emphasised again and again. It is not going to emerge 
as a result of any electoral alliance of the two Com- 
munist Parties, other Left parties and some bourgeois 
parties in opposition, Even such common fronts for 
partial economic and political demands will not by 
themselves result in a viable Left and democratic front. 
Such fronts are necessary as well as useful. However, 
a Left and democratic front for power will become 
possible in the country only on the basis of unity of 
the working class and on the basis of workers- 
peasants alliance. The two Communist Parties must 
do all they can to overcome disunity in the working 
class and to build through struggles (economic, politi- 
calas well as ideological) trade union and political 
unity of the working class. They must ensure that 
the working class champions the interests and sup- 
ports the struggles of agricultural workers as well as 
of peasants, especially of poor and middle peasants. 
They must build up really powerful revolutionary 
and united mass organisations of agricultural 
labourers as well as of peasants. Electoral agree- 
ments and other common fronts must be such as help 
in realising the task of building unity of the working 
class, of forging workers-peasants alliance, which 
alone will make possible a viable Left and democratic 
alternative. f 
; Agreements and alliances which hinder the realisa- 
tion of this aim, even though they may result in some 
short-term gains, need to be avoided. O 
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Heng Samrin’s 
Prescription 


for 


- Peace 


AMPUCHEA’S President Heng Samrin has a 

message for South-east Asia — and for the world. 
The message: “There will be peace in Cambodia, or 
in South-east Asia, when China stops threatening this 
area.” ; 

We publish below, with due acknowledgement, an 
interview given to Frances Starner of Asiaweek 
(April 10, 1981) by Heng Samrin. 

On whether there is a “Cambodia Problem”: The 
Cambodia problem has become the most significant 
in the world for this present time. There has been 
such a problem since a century ago, beginning with 
the invasion by French colonialism and (continuing) 
through Japanese militarism, American imperialism 
and Chinese expansionism. Our people haven’t 
understood that at this present time there still is such 
a savage expansionist. Our country has been invaded 
one time after another; and all our nature, our 
animals and people have lived bitterly. 

Among these invasions, that of the Chinese has 
been the most dangerous, and caused more harm 
than the others. Our people often say, “We devote 
everything for our survival.” But China would not 
permit us to live. Aside from plundering our wealth, 
they massacred our people. For those more than 
three years they destroyed everything. Three million 
of our people have been brutally massacred. While 
you are here, you can be witness to this. Is there any 
family that hasn’t had one of its members killed? One 
can say that Cambodia is a world of widows and 
orphans, and this scene is very grievous to us. 

There is a Cambodia problem since the murderer 
has been recognised, and is supported by the reac- 
tionaries and the Chinese authorities. 

On China: This past January, the three Govern- 
ments — Cambodia, Vietnam and Laos — offered a 
proposal to solve the problem of stability in South- 
east Asia with the ASEAN countries and also with 
China. There will be peace in Cambodia, or in 
South-east Asia, when China stops threatening this 
area ... For instance — Thailand, Burma, Indonesia: 
Who is it supports the bandits against those Govern- 
ments? 

In Cambodia, China is very active in supporting 
the defeated army of Pol Pot and Ieng Sary. So the 
Cambodia problem carl be solved when China stops 
supporting them and undertakes negotiations with 
those countries in this’ region to find a solution, 
guarantee peace and stability and strengthen friendly 
cooperation in Asian countries, which is a pre- 
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requisite of peace in the world. 

I state this problem differently from our enemies, 
who say the Cambodian problem is caused by 
Vietnam invading Cambodia and by the different 
parties opposing each other in Cambodia. The Cam- 
bodia problem now, we are saying, is — the Chinese 
and some international reactionaries are threatening 
the People’s Republic of Cambodia. The Pol Pot 
bandits cannot be counted as a government.... The 
Cambodian people would not agree to that. 

On the years 1975-78: The Pol Pot regime divided 
our people into three categories — the “New 
People,” the “Village People” and the “Angka.” By 
this division they killed 3 million of our people. Since 
we toppled this killer regime on January 7, 1979, 
our people have all had equal rights. The policy of 
our National United Front for the Salvation of 
Cambodia is to gather all kinds of people — all kinds 


-of political tendencies — in order to reconstruct the 


country, and we regard highly national solidarity and 
international solidarity in our present society. Our 
solidarity was never as steady as now. 

On Cambodia’s children, whom the Pol Pot regime 
wrenched from their families: Today the People’s 
Revolutionary Council of Cambodia takes an interest 
in our children’s future. (Children) now live with 
their fathers, mothers and families, and they go to 
school. We also take an interest in building orpha- 
nages in the city and provinces for the orphans, to 
have them trained like other children. Children are 
our loyal witnesses, for they suffered more than the 
adults. So the Pol Pot clique is the No 1 enemy of 
our children. 

On resistance groups such as the Khmer Rouge and the 
Khmer Serei: As Ive already stated, our solidarity has never 
before been as steady as it is now. On the other side, our 
enemies are always quarrelling with one another. They have 
set up many reactionary parties along the border camps, They 
are divided into groups of bandits under the label of national- 
ism, and they exploit one another — fighting to control one 
another, In such circumstances they are desperate, and some 
of them — even Pol Pot groups — have come back to join our 
society ... and that makes our enemies grow smaller and 
smaller, with no ability to fight us. 

On Thailand: Without the direct support of Thailand, that 
defeated (Pol Pot) army would have been destroyed. But ex- 
pansionist China, with its collusion with America, hasn’t given 
up its ambition to invade our country, though we have good- 
will to live in peaceful co-existence. So whether there'll be 
peace or not depends on expansionist China, America and 
Thailand, Peace will automatically result when they stop 
supporting that defeated army.... In order to compensate for 
their failure, they recently set up a coalition front which has 
Sihanouk as the leader, But how can they fulfil this goal? The 
use of Sihanouk’s name only shows their final failure, since the 
names of Pol Pot, Khieu Samphan and Son Sann produced no 
progress. 

I want to ask you: Can one yoke an ox, a horse, a buffalo 
and an elephant together to a cart? 

On aid from abroad: Our people can never forget the extre- 
mely valuable assistance from our brotherly countries, 
especially Vietnam and the Soviet Union, and from inter- 
national organisations, Our people’s standard of living has 
been getting better every day, and all our national institutions 
are functioning satisfactorily. Our direction in marching to- 
wards a prosperous socialism is through increased production. 

On whether he has a time-table for withdrawal of Vietnamese 
troops: The problem of the withdrawal of the Vietnamese 
Army from Cambodia is an internal affair (of) Cambodia, and ' 
the date on which Vietnam withdraws from Cambodia is 
dependent on whether or not China abandons its threatening ` 
moves against us, @ 
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Prac myself at present, as I do, in between 
political consultations in Washington — about a 
week ago — and in Moscow — in about ten days 
from now — and this in spring 1981, I have to start 
this address with the following assessment: 
Admittedly, to expect progress in disarmament, at 
this point in time, would seem to be equivalent 
to expecting manna from heaven, under dark-blue 
skies with potential thunder and lightning. And yet, 
when we ponder upon the circumstances of our times, 
disarmament is an imperative, a must, more than 
ever. To give the reasons why seems hardly neces- 
sary. But let me, in all modesty, argue the case, as 
understood by a concerned observer of the world 
scene from the perspective of a small and neutral 
country in Europe. 
As if the absurd arms race of preceding decades 
had not already carried us far beyond any reasonable 
limits of military force and military expenditures, we 


find ourselves in the early 1980s just-at the beginning- 


of an intensified continuation of that process, of 
dimensions both quantitatively and qualitatively 
beyond human capacity to grasp. There is a need to 
revert to this calamitous fact shortly. Let me here 
only state, as a background, a few familiar facts about 
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the ongoing arms race. In quantitative terms the 
arms race consumes more than 500 billion dollars 
annually, which means that every hour day and night 
a fresh amount of 57 million dollars is brought into 
the military systems, 70 per cent of which is spent 
by the world’s two main military blocs. The arms 
trade increased fivefold in the decade 1969-1979, the 
first UN Disarmament Decade, with an average 
annual increase rate of 25 per cent during the years 
1975-79. 

Even more alarming is the qualitative race, both in 
conventional and nuclear arms. Military research and 
development, utilising close to half of the world’s 
talents in the natural sciences and technology, is 
pushing the world’s arsenals inexorably ahead towards 
continuously more advanced and sophisticated 
weapons systems, more effective, more accurate, more 
rapid. 

In a situation where to ordinary people with ordi- 
nary common sense any further push forward in 


military technology would hardly be called anything — 


else but homicidal and suicidal folly, many thought- 
ful persons have tried to define the forces that are so 
strangely at work here. One example is a highly 
teadable essay by Lord Solly Zuckerman, himself 
once deeply involved in events in this field, published 
by the London Times in January 1980. He puts the 
finger clearly towards himself and his colleagues 
when he states that the nuclear world, with all its 
perils, is the scientists’ creation. Expressing himself 
in a drastic way, he speaks of the men in the nuclear 
weapons laboratories of both sides as having 

“succeeded in creating a world with an irrational foundation, 
on which a new set of political realities has in turn had to be 
built. They have become the alchemists of our times, working 
in secret ways which cannot be divulged, casting spells which 
embrace us all,” 

Another British newspaper, the Guardian, said very 
much the same thing in an editorial a few weeks ago: 
“Tt is the secrecy which makes the system work. A techno- 
logical imperative sweeps the politicians along with it (when in 
any democracy worth the name, the choices in such life-and- 
death issues should work the other way around); a thick blan- 
ket of ‘security’ prevents the technological momentum being 
seen or challenged until it is virtually irresistible.” 
The inevitable conclusion is of course that the present 
oe and now clearly foreseeable future trends 
entai 
first: a ceaseless deadly threat to our human existence 
and human civilisation; 
second: a devastating waste of human and material 
resources, in a world where hundreds of millions of 
people starve and suffer in abject poverty. 

Is it then an exaggeration to call the arms race an 
example of irrationality and irresponsibility? In my 
view it is not. It demonstrates the complete absence 
of common sense among those with decisive power 
over the fate of this world of ours — and its peoples. 
And these powers not only demonstrate an absence of 
common sense, but also contempt for the appeals, the 
requests, the severe criticisms of the world disarma- 
ment community, but also — and this is important 
— for their own pledges and commitments. If I may 
quote from president Jimmy Carter’s farewell address 


(January 14, 1981): 
«Nuclear conflagration..-has not happened yet, but that can 
give us little comfort, for it only has to happen once.’ 
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And he continued: 


“The danger is becoming greater. It may only be a matter 

of time before madness, desperation, greed or miscalculation 
lets loose this terrible force.” 
This would lead me to some words on the peace-time 
dangers of the world’s nuclear arsenals, as document- 
ed recently in US Congressional reports. These have 
revealed, dramatically, inherent weaknesses of the 
alarm and nuclear weapons safeguards system of this 
super-power. 

According to one such report, published in Octo- 
ber 1980 there were, in an 18-month period, 147 
false alarms that were serious enough to require an 
evaluation of whether they represented a potential 
nuclear weapon attack. Four other alarms were con- 
sidered even more serious and resulted in orders that 
increased the state of alert of B-52 bomber crews and 
inter-continental ballistic missile units. Finally, 
there were 3,703 lesser alarms, primarily caused by 
atmospheric disruptions. To use a simpler expression: 
thunderstorms and lightning. Is there anyone who 
would believe that such ‘‘atmospheric disruptions” 
will continue to occur around systems of surveillance? 
Should human survival be dependent on natural 
phenomena, technological or human failures of this 
kind? And how could nuclear weapons states face 
that responsibility? 

From another recent report, also quoted in the US 
press, we learn that at least 27 accidents have occur- 
red involving US nuclear weapons, so-called Broken 
Arrows, One of them is reported to have left only 
one out of six control mechanisms intact to prevent 
the explosion of a 24 megaton nuclear weapon, 1,800 
times stronger than the 1945 Hiroshima bomb, over 
US territory. It has further been alleged, in the 
same context, that 10 more accidents occurred in the 
territories of other states. 

In addition to all this, there is increased alarm over 
late increases in leukemia as a result of exposure to 
nuclear weapons testing in the US in the fifties. 

Some of the cases may be overstated or tendentious 
and, as always, there is no information of a similar 
nature from the other side. There is, however, little 
reason to believe that the same false alarms, accidents 
and exposures are not occurring there too, as well as in 
a more limited way in the other nuclear weapon states. 

But a weapon which causes such dangers to the 
owning country’s and other populations already in 
peace-time should clearly be declared unacceptable 
on such grounds, not to talk about its unimaginable 
consequences for everybody if ever used in war-time. 
There is much concern about environmental and other 
hazards of nuclear power. Perhaps recent revelations 
will help to bring home to everybody that the peace- 
time dangers of nuclear weapons are also too grave 
to contemplate. We shall probably be told that such 
alarmist talk is completely unfounded. Management 
and control routines will be improved, and so on and 
so forth. But the basic fact remains that we are 
talking about a weapon which can ina matter of 
minutes reach every cosner of the globe, a weapon a 
few of which can ina matter of seconds extinguish 
civilisation as we know it. Such weapons cannot 
ever be safely managed and controlled, they must 
simply be abolished. 
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Instead of choosing a joint path of responsibility 
and reason the super-powers and, to some extent, the 
lesser nuclear powers seem bent on pursuing the 
course of mutual and general annihilation. 

The question we should ask ourselves, and them, 
is: For. how long are we, the peoples of this earth, 
to remain hostages in the hands of the big and 
mighty nuclear weapon states, in a situation where 
our future is at stake, due not only to an intensified 
nuclear arms race but also to human or technical 
failures, or nature’s own interference? 

The grave seriousness of the present situation, the 
capacity to kill and overkill combined with the in- 
competence and the inadequacies of the technological 
machine, that has made this possible, has at times 
almost tempted some to want fo opt out of the system. 
Political scientists have predicted the inevitability of 
a future nuclear war, in order to put a definite end to 
our nuclear weapons erfa. 

But some go further. As has so often happened in 
the past in the field of military technology, advances in 
nuclear technology have produced new sets of military 
doctrines. In the winter 1981 issue of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences journal Daedalus, 
dedicated to the theme ‘US Defence Policy in the 
1980s’, there appears an essay by Richard Burt, the 
newly appointed director of the State Department’s 
Politico-Military Bureau in President Reagan’s ad- 
ministration. At this stage I should like to quote 
just one or two passage from his essay relevant to the 
theory of “a limited nuclear war”. Discussing the 
term “flexibility” he calls it “a poor measure of 
effectiveness because limited nuclear options, by 
themselves, have a suicidal quality, unless’”—and this 
is the point—“‘they form part of a broader concept 
for nuclear use, and American forces are capable of 
waging a large-scale, sustained nuclear campaign”. 
Some sentences further down he states that “control- 
ling the escalation process by providing NATO with 
a wider menu of realistic nuclear options has become 
an important priority”. 

The realities behind this kind of arguments are 
reflected in the recent UN Study on Nuclear Weapons, 
the result of a multilateral exercise, which was boy- 
cotted by the nuclear weapon states, not participating 
in its work, not providing it with the requested open 
material. The findings of the study are nevertheless of 
the greatest importance. Let me just refer just to one 
or two of these, relevant to the line of thought just 
developed. 

We all recognise the fact that the nuclear arsenals 
of the super-powers are many times larger than need- 
ed for the effective fulfilment of their declared 
purpose of deterrence. This leads the study on to 
state that the technological diversification of nuclear 
weapons has made it increasingly difficult to maintain 
that the so-called balance of terror is a functioning 
instrument for peace. The risks that development 
will get out of hand are correspondingly increasing. 
Particularly worrying is that new delivery systems 
permit nuclear weapons “‘to be used” the same way 
as other weapons, leading up to the ill-boding idea 
that a nuclear war — what must be a limited nuclear - 
war — could be fought and won. 

Of course the notion that a nuclear war could be ` 


u 
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kept under control and “limited” is totally unrealistic. 
But ongoing efforts on both sides, through intensive 
R and D, to acquire a so-called first-strike capability 
against the adversary, would lead inexorably to 
exactly this kind of military doctrine, as is evident 
from the current professional debate on the subject. 
In spite of this trend, supported by powerful interests 
on both sides, we must continue to maintain that 
there can be no winner in a nuclear war, its primary 
and secondary effects would be catastrophic for all 
countries. But the thinking reflected in Richard Burt’s 
and others’ writings would try to contradict these 
self-evident truths. Advocating the idea using nuclear 
weapons — which is, in a sense, the logical conclu- 


sion of today’s events in the arms race field — means 


in political terms that the super-powers arrogantly 
keep the peoples of the world hostages — the second 
time today I use this concept of complete dependency 
— for what these powers perceive as their own secu- 
rity needs. 

True, the very heart of the matter is the perception 
of national security. I have no doubt that each 
nation, when adding to its defence forces, when in- 
creasing its military expenditures, does so in the con- 
viction of making rational decisions based on the 
need for national security. The great problem of our 
age is that the combined effect of all these decisions 
adds up to an expression of momentous irrationa- 
lity. . 
This is true of all kinds of weapons and weapon 
systems. But I do believe it to be the particular duty 
of the non-nuclear weapon states to emphasise, time 
and again, that the nuclear weapons mystique, the 
notion that a nuclear weapon in any way can increase 
the national security of any state, is a fraud, what I 
have called “the greatest fallacy of our time”. Far 
from increasing anybody’s security, nuclear weapons 
indeed reduce it for all. In the London Times essay 
by Lord Zuckerman, to which I have referred, he 
confirms this statement by speaking of the irrelevance 
of the nuclear arms race to the issue of national 
security. . 

I should like to proceed from here by indicating 
the need to establish an international debate on a 
necessary redefinition of the concept of security. A 
starting point could be just stating the fact that rather 
than a guarantee for national security, the continuing 
and intensified arms race is one of the most imminent 
threats to the secure survival of humanity. And not 
only because of its inherent monstrous killing capa- 
cities. Also because it diverts resources that the 
world badly needs for meeting the equally grave 
threats to global security that arise from our incapa- 
bility to realise global economic and social justice, 
and our overburdening of the carrying capacity of the 
global eco-system. 

Let me refer to these grave threats in: terms of 
crude headlines: 

— the arms race itself 

— the continuing crises of the main production 

systems of the world, including 

% world-wide unemployment 

% world-wide inflation 

x world-wide monetary disorder 
— the energy crisis 
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— the threats to the environment and the ecologi- 

cal balance 

— the threats emanating from the preservation 

of glaring economic and social inequalities 
between, and within nations and the accom- 
panying rise in North-South tensions. 

Developments in the 1970s have demonstrated the 
increasing complexity of these new security risks not 
of a military but economic, social and ecological 
character. They constitute the negative aspects of 
a process that in itself should rather be considered as 
constructive: development towards a closer inter- 
relationship between nations, towards inter-depen- 
dence and towards co-operation. This would indicate 
that in the world of today, a world of growing inter- 
dependence and, concomitantly, increasing vulnera- 
bility of nations and national economies, national 
security can only be reached through global security. 
And global security will only be established through 
co-operation in the management of the resources of 
the earth, for the well-being of its people. 

But instead, the most powerful nations speak, in 
clear terms, of facing this situation not by worldwide 
solidarity and cooperation, but by confrontation and 
military means, as they claim their right to define 
security of their nations and their peoples as the right 
to preserve, politically, and economically, an outdated 
position of privileges and power. The peoples of the 
world can certainly not be indifferent to this kind of 
danger. 

This is the situation we face today. These are the 
obstacles to progress, well-being and peace that we 
have to fight. A freezing of the arms race, a halt to 
further military technology advances, a gradual 
reduction of military expenditures, a series of agree- 
ments on banning all weapon systems of mass des- 
truction, are all prerequisites to a better and brighter 
future for all. 

What then are the disarmament issues today? And, 
even more importantly, what are the disarmament 
prospects today? 

I should like, first, to discuss the second question 
in a fairly general way before I proceed with some 
more concrete remarks on issues and prospects. 

The disarmament prospects for the next couple 
of years are very bleak indeed. Already before any- 
one had an opportunity to make any kind of assess- 
ment of the way in which the new US Administration 
intends to proceed in terms of military expenditures, 
defence policies, arms control and disarmament, there 
was reason to state — as I did inthe CD in Geneva 
at the opening of its present 1981 session — that 
“this point in time is marked by uncertainties and 
warnings”. And I continued: “In spite of what 
common sense and an ordinary amount of foresight 
would tell those who consider themselves big and 
mighty, we shall in the foreseeable future witness no 
farewell to arms. The predictions for the early years 
of this decade point to a continuing arms race, a 
further increase in military expenditures beyond the 
disgusting figure of well aBove 500 billion dollars 
annually, further leap forward in military techno- 
logies”. i 

Events since then have confirmed this not very 
startling observation. The White House has sub- 
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mitted proposals to Congress for increased military 
expenditures for fiscal year 1982. It should be inter- 
esting to note that the total annual US contribution 
to the UN system is just. 2 per cent of this year’s 
annual increase. 

Again, in my statement in the CD on February 3 
this year I said: “This leads me to the unfortunately 
realistic assessment that in the early 1980s, and in 
spite of the up-coming Second UN GA Special 
Session on Disarmament in J982, there are limited 
reasons to expect a conclusion of a CTBT for all 
time, a cessation of the nuclear arms race, a conven- 
tion banning production and stockpiling of chemical 
weapons, a start of a disarmament process”. 

Having had the opportunity since then to meet 
and discuss with representatives of President Reagan’s 
administration in the polito-military field, actually 
just about a week ago, the possiblities for arms con- 
trol and disarmament in the 1980s, I do not consider 
it unfair to those I met to quote once again the 
Daedalus essay by Richard Burt. In its very beginning 
he states that “arms control, whatever its salience to 
the Soviet Union, is unlikely to play a major role in 
assisting the United States and its allies in addressing 
a new range of military problems in the 1980s”. A 
few pages later he puts the same theme in a some- 
what different terms: “There are strong reasons for 
believing that arms control is unlikely to possess 
much utility in the coming decade”. And his final 
verdict would seem to be the following: ‘The prob- 
lem is not simply that arms control is irrelevant, but 
that current negotiating approaches are based on 
assumptions about East-West military competition 
that, if once accurate, are no longer valid. It is now 
cliche that arms control cannot serve as a substitute 
for an adequate defence posture”. 

Certain observations seem to be in place after cen- 
tring for so long on Burt’s Daedalus essay. His views 
might be said by some to be realistically based on 
experience. Others might speak of cynicism and 
mutter something about the risks of self-fulfilling 
prophecies. This particularly so, as after two months 
of Reagan administration one can see a number of 
his views under implementation. 


It should further be noted that Richard Burt never ' 


uses the word disarmament except in a passing re- 
ference to the Baruch plan of 1947 as an obvious 
failure of classical! disarmament initiatives. 

The conclusion seems to be that under the present 
US Administration, that is, the first half of the 1980s, 
arms limitations and disarmament will be disregarded 
as, on principle, impossible political propositions. 

I hasten to say two things: First: we still find our- 
selves in a very early stage of the new Administra- 
tion, and I think no one should at this stage forego 
all possibilities for new and different approaches. On 
the other hand, the disarmament community will do 
well in basing its continued work on completely 
realistic assumptions of what it will meet when Pre- 
sident Reagan has shaped his defence and foreign 
policies in a more definite form. 

Second, as so often, I have referred to and provided 
several quotations from the debate in the US, made 
possible by the openness of that society. Correspond- 
ing possibilities do not exist in our relations with the 
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other super-power, while there is nothing to indicate 
that we should not learn the same thing, should it be 
otherwise. 

The fact remains that we, the smaller, the neutral 
and non-aligned, the non-nuclear weapon states, the 
disarmament community, shall have to be fully aware 
of the conditions, the realities of life that we face 
when considering our future course of action. 

SALT II appears dead. There are informal and 
ambiguous signals from Washington as to the US 
abidance or non-abidance by the provisions of SALT 
I or SALT II pending any future SALT agreement. 
The MBFR talks in Vienna are at a standstill. The 
CSCE conference in Madrid drags on a tedious pro- 
cess. And the CD in Geneva would be well aware of 
the fact that more than two years and a half have 
passed since the UN GA First SSOD in June 1978 
without one single paragraph of its Action Prog- 
ramme being implemented, although adopted by 
consensus. We have less than one year and a quarter 
left till the SSOD II in June 1982. 

I believe we have to ask ourselves some hard 
questions. Why have governments, over the years, 
been so conspicuously unsuccessful to respond to the 
sensible requests, from concerned men and women 
everywhere, for genuine disarmament leading to last- 
ing peace? Why have the multilateral disarmament 
negotiations failed so badly? 

I have some tentative answers to the second ques~ 
tion, which might lead to some equally tentative 
answers to the first. 

First: The priorities of our efforts in the CD are 
set by resolutions of the UN General Assembly. But 
these resolutions — however well conceived, however 
well voted through, even in some important cases 
with the affirmative votes of the leading powers — 
do not determine success or failure of disarmament 
talks. This is determined by the big powers’ percep- 
tion of the security problems of the world outside 
the four walls of the CD’s conference room. Percep- 
tion is the key and thus it is the perception of mili- 
tary and economic realities in the world that become 
political realıties that decide our fate, not well-pre- 
pared rhetoric, in the exchange of which we have 
traditionally indulged in the conference room in 
Geneva. We have to try to change the realities, not 
to try to further improve the Geneva rhetoric. 

Second: Following from that, it is highly regret- 

able that the multilateral disarmament negctiations 
have been turned intoa Sanctuary distant from the 
military realities of the present international situation. 
What we need is to open the doors of the Salle des 
Conseils in the Geneva Palais des Nations to the 
outside world and base our work on a thorough 
analysis of the reasons behind the present state of our 
efforts. 
, Third: With the rule of consensus, which is unfor- 
tunately a necessary prerequisite for any success in our 
work, any member of the CD — and I am of course 
thinking particularly of the super-powers — may exer 
cise the right to veto any majority decision, be it on 
procedural or substantive issues. If controversial issues 
are at all to be resolved, it requires patient and time- 
consuming consultations and negotiations. 

Fourth: Experience of our work in the CCD, and 
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now the CD, gives evidence of the fact that the 
super-powers are rather negative to multilateral 
negotiations. If negotiating at all, they prefer to do 
that among themselves, either to achieve direct results 
or non-results as in SALT, or to submit jointly to the 
CD draft agreement texts which they expect us to 
rubberstamp and forward to the UN General 
Assembly. 

Fifth: Undeniably, the problems with which we 
deal are technically complicated and politically highly 
sensitive. 

Considering all these factors, it should be no 
surprise that results are deplorably rare, in spite of a 
lot of hard and dedicated work in Geneva. On the 
other hand, the crucial factor, time, is not on our 
side. With the ill-boding development of increasingly 
sophisticated weapons and weapon systems, agree- 
ments including adequate verification measures will 
become increasingly difficult to achieve, the longer 
they are delayed. 

I have already indicated quite clearly that at the 
present juncture I, and certainly many „others, 
consider the prospects for disarmament alarmingly 
bleak. The CD has not been able — or rather has 
not been allowed — to complete any of the priority 
negotiations entrusted to that body by the UN GA. 
Perhaps it is not of very much use to go into any 
particular disarmament issue. But I should like to 
dwell for some moments on the issue accorded for 
many years now the highest priority by the GA, that 
is, CTBT, because of its character as a key issue. 

I would say outright that on this matter the non- 
nuclear weapon states have been deceived by the 
super-powers. They have pledged themselves, in 1963 
and in 1968, to pursue efforts towards a CTB. They 
have, in the 1977 UN General Assembly supported a 
resolution in favour of a detailed time-table in order 
to have the CCD submit a draft treaty text to the 
UN SSOD I in 1978. They have failed conspicuously. 
And what is their position now? 

We have no idea of where the trilateral negotiating 
parties the US, USSR.and UK, stand today on the 
CTB issue. But we know where they stood last 
summer and that knowledge was far from reassuring. 
Assuming that remaining problems of verification 
can be resolved — a very uncertain assumption as 
they seem to have become highly politicised — the 
tripartite negotiations, we are told, do not aim at 
reaching a treaty of unlimited duration, to which these 
three powers pledged themselves in Moscow in 1963 
and repeated in the tenth preambular paragraph of 
the NPT in 1968, but at an agreement of a mere 
three-year duration. 

‘In the General Assembly’s First Committee last 
autumn Istated my doubts about such a limited 
treaty. It would probably remain limited mainly to 
the original three parties and would hence not pro- 
mote world-wide adherence so badly needed as an 
effective means to prevent horizontal proliferation. It 
could well stall multilateral negotiations on a CTBT 
“for all time” as the pledge was in 1963 and 
confirmed in 1968, and would consequently have a 
negative impact on our joint efforts within the CD to 
achieve and maintain an international verification 
system. This may all be of less concern -to the 
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fripartite states but is certainly unpalatable to outside 
non-nuclear weapons states. 

In practice, a three year CIBT would not bea 
treaty in the sense the commitment was made in 
1963 but would amount to a moratorium on nuclear 
tests. But ifand when we shall achieve it I think we 
should all consider it as such ina positive spirit. If 
it were agreed toaccept a three-year moratorium, 
remaining problems of verification between the tri- 
partite states would not be of immediate concern and 
could well be solved within the moratorium period. 
We have, of course, been told ad nauseam that a 
CIBT and hence a moratorium cannot at present be 
adequately verified through national means only. But 
I think we have been able to demonstrate satisfac- 
torily that the likelihood of detection of clandestine 
nuclear testing is very high. The danger of loss of 
face and credibility would no doubt constitute a suff- 
cient deterrent. We are, of course, also aware that 
suspicions of possible violations of existing disarma- 
ment agreements or protocols on B and C weapons 
have strengthened the case for adequate verification 
measures in relation to any agreement, including a 
CIBT. We are convinced, however, that the means 
of verification in relation to nuclear tests that exist 
now are fully adequate to police a three-year mora- 
torium. 

Thus, there are reasons for an unusual amount of 
pressure put on those delegations in the CD which, 
based on their veto power, still refuse to accept the 
request to establish a negotiating working group on a 
CIBT. And this argument is of course equally valid 
as regards the request for multilateral negotiations on 
the well-known paragraph 50 of the SSOD I Final 
Document, dealing with nuclear disarmament. In 
accordance with the general agreement within the 
UN that, in spite of alarming events in the develop- 
ment and spread of conventional weapons, the nuclear 
arms race and allits implications represent the crucial 
threat to our common future, we shall have to con- 
tinue our search for new ways, new approaches. I do 
hope that many with me are actively and concretely 
looking for such new approaches, in the decisive 
decade of the 1980s. 

But we who are entrusted with certain responsibili- 
ties in this field cannot do it alone. Because a change 
in attitudes towards these issues will not come volun- 
tarily in the super-powers. What is necessary is an 
alignment of small and middle-sized non-nuclear wea- 
pon powers with widespread alerted public opinion all 
around the world, in nuclear-and non-nuclear weapon 
states alike. Such a new alignment alone could force 
a change in that power structure of the world that 
for far too long has prevented a drastic change in pre- 
vailing development patterns. 

We often speak about the need, even the necessity 
to have an increasingly widespread public opinion 


` engaging itself in the struggle for peace and survival. 


But we do not make it very easy for concerned citi- 
zens to come on speaking terms with us. The arma- 
ment-disarmament debate deals with facts and figures, 
which understandably transcend what can easily be 
grasped. Who can catch the proportions of a reality, 
where the present worldwide storage of nuclear wea- 

(Continued an page 29) 
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ib recent years the States’ right of reservation in ap- ` 


pointments and posts “in favour of any backward 
class of citizens” enshrined in the Constitution of 
India [Article 16 (4)] has increasingly become a sub- 
ject of organised protest, so much so that protests 
now easily culminate in widespread demonstrations, 
strikes and riots leading to violence and death by 
police shooting—as currently in Gujurat. 

The protest movement has spread to Rajasthan, 
parts of Madhya Pradesh and to Andhra Pradesh 
lately.’ Not far back, Brahmins in Tamil Nadu for 
the first time since Independence staged an organised 
march against what is described as “discrimination 
in reverse” resulting from reservations in that State. 
Prior to that Uttar Pradesh and Bihar had witnessed 
protest demonstrations against reservations until these 
were cut short by imposition of Emergency in 1975. 

The protest phenomenon has a number of notable 
features. It is mainly initiated and led by the educa- 
ted sections of the younger generation who, when 
faced with increasing difficulty in securing a job or 
admission to professional institutions, rightly perceive 
increased threat to their chance of success in the face 
of increasing reservations. They ground their anti- 
reservation case on the criteria of merit and ability, a 
minimum eligibility condition and fair chance to ali. 
Their sense of justice is not the same, nor should it be 
expected to be the same, as those of their parents 
who as “the people of India” constituted this Repub- 
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lic and gave tħemselves the present Constitution 
wherein reservations are accepted as just. 

A second feature is that the intensity and spread 
of protests has increased over time as State after 
State has gone on increasing the reservations. Since 
the Constitution does not provide any specific upper 
limit, on reservations in appointments and posts ex- 
cept the general qualifying condition that the ‘‘claims 
of the members of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes shall be taken into consideration, consistently 
with the maintenance of efficiency of administration, 
in making of: appointments to services and posts in 
connection with the affairs of the Union or of a 
State”? (Article 335), the States faced little constitu- 
tional restriction on increasing reservations until the 
Supreme Court in a majority judgement camp up 
with a ceiling of 50 per cent. 

Meanwhile, many States had already hit this 
ceiling. Today, Tamil Nadu, which tops the list, 
continues to have 68 per cent reservations in spite 
of this judgement. Nor is that all. Reservations are 
no longer confined to recruitments to the services and 
posts as required by Article 16 (4) but have been ex- 


. tended to cover promotions on the one hand and 


admissions in State-run or State-aided educational 
institutions on the other, specially professional insti- 
tutions like medical colleges and technology institutes. 
Both these steps, coupled with the fact that in some 
States, seats in medical colleges are openly sold to the 
highest bidder on payment of what is euphemistically 
called capitation fee, clearly discounted merit and abi- 
lity. It is not surprising that steps like these produced 
violent reactions. 

The third feature is that like the ethnic movement 
of Assam it has made the established political parties 
completely irrelevant or at best marginal. Whereas 
political parties, whether of the Left or of the Right, 
find it hard to take a clear and just position on the 
issue for fear of losing votes, caste-based parties like 
the Lok Dal plead for further extension of reserva- 
tions including to the area of permits and licences so 
as to secure benefits for the capitalists of their own 
caste groups. Unscrupulous and frustrated politicians 
join hands with communal parties which demand 
reservations for religious minorities like Muslims and 
Christians, threatening to cut the very root of Indian 
democracy based on citizenship and secularism. 

While tempers run high and the State uses its 
coercive machinery for putting down the protest 
movements, one looks in vain for a sober and impar- 
tial analysis of the issues involved. This article is 
meant as a beginning in this direction, in the hope 
that it may produce fruitful discussion. The limited 
objective here is to uncover the core of the problem 
and look at it from the angle of distributive justice. 

We have already noted that State’s power of 
reservation flows from Article 16(4) which is in the 
nature of a restriction on the citizen’s right to equality 
of opportunity [Article 16(1)]. This Article neither 
specifies the extent of reservations nor the time period 
over which reservations shall be in force, nor does it 
say that reservations shall be made on caste basis. . 
Articles 341 and 342 empower the President to 
specify the castes, races, tribes or parts and groups ` 
thereof by public notification to be deemed as 
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Scheduled Castes and Tribes respectively for the 
purposes of the Constitution. These Articles also 
empower Parliament to include in or exclude from 
the Scheduled List “any caste, race, tribe or "parts 
thereof by law. These Articles are in the-context of 
reservation of seats in Parliament and State Legisla- 
tures. There is no other Article which establishes a 
link between these and Article 16(4); which establishes 
State’s right of reservations. Close to these but in 
striking contrast, Article 336 clearly specifies the 
extent of reservations in certain Government depart- 
ments for the Anglo-Indian community‘and also the 
manner in which these reservations shall decline and 
cease at the end of ten years from the date of com- 
mencement of the Constitution. 

Clearly, then, when Article 16(4) is invoked for 
_ reservations in services, posts and admissions for 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes, the latter are. assumed 
to belong .to the “backward class of citizens” in 
whose interest this Article confers upon the State the 
power of reservations. This interpretation is support- 
ed by reference to Article 46 under the Directive 
Principles of State Policy which enjoins upon the 
State promotion of the “educational and economic 
interests of the weaker sections of the people” to 
which Scheduled Castes and Tribes belong. 

We face here certain definitional and procedural 
issues arising out of the above assumption which need 
to be clarified before we proceed further. Whatever 
else be the features of a caste, caste is a definite 
biological breeding group whose members are in- 
endogamous relations with each other and for this 
` reason alone a caste is easily identifiable. “Backward 
. class of citizens” or “weaker sections of people” on 
the contrary is a very imprecise and indefinite notion. 
Firstly, the term “backward” refers to a relative order 
such that in the ordering or scale if there is something 
which can be called backward, then there must exist 
what must be called advanced or forward. Thus, 
backwardness is ‘not an absolute category defined ` 
within itself. Secondly, if the ordering or scale does 
not divide the world into just two groups, there would 
be many categories of the backward or of the for- 
ward, such as the most or the least backward, the 
most or the least forward. Finally, backwardness 
could be a classifying attribute of any one or a group 
of characteristics of the population. For example, 
one could speak of backward in income and educa- 
tion on the one hand and backward in culture or in 
development on the other. Similarly, the term 
“class” refers to a group in general having a com- 
mon chatacteristic. But the common characteristic 
may itself be either an entity or a relation. For 
example, as an entity the characteristic may be a cer- 
` tain level of consumption, income or education. As 
a relation it may be, for example, of the type 
whether those who work on land own the land or 
not or, for that matter, whether a human group 
is a closed breeding group or not. 

Thus, in a strictly formal sense, caste which is a 
closed breeding group can itself be called a class. But 
. certainly caste in common parlance and in social 

sciences is understood quite differently from class, 
= which usually refers to some common economic 
characteristic. That being so, the term “backward 
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class of citizens” in. Article 16(4), however imprecise 
and complex in meaning, should be constructed as 
implying some kind of economic classification of 


‘citizens. On the other hand, if caste, due to ease of 


identification, is chosen as the criterion for reser- 
vations, then the castes included in or excluded from 
the Scheduled List must synchronise with this econo- 
mic classification of citizens, so that the included 
castes are complete subsects of the lower strata of this 
economic classification. This, however, does not 
happen in reality: Firstly, economic classes and 
castes are not wholly symmetrical in fact. Secondly, 
if castes were to be arranged in order of their econo- 
mic backwardness for purposes of selection, the 
index of their level in the scale will have to be the 
statistical average of the levels of their members. This 
being so, whereas a caste X may rank at a high level 
of backwardness, its member Y may rank at a very 
low or at no level of backwardness, and vice versa. 
Thus when caste X is included in the Scheduled List, 
its member Y unjustly enjoys the benefits of reser- 
vation. Conversely, case Y may be unjustly prohibi- 
ted from availing the benefits of reservation. The 
case is very well illustrated by reference to a rich or 
better-off Harijan or Adivasi-and a poor or worse- 
off Brahmin, with the corresponding Harijan caste 
and Adivasi tribe included and Brahmin caste exclu- 
ded from the Scheduled List. We infer then that 
caste-based* reservations have an inherent procedural 
injustice in them and these are violative of Article 
16(4) which does not distinguish citizens by their 
caste, race or tribe. 

It is arguable that there may not exist any proce- 
dure which can yield a wholly just result. Any alter- 
native classificatory procedure based on the concept 
of group may inevitably carry an element of injustice 
in it. While both these statements may have an 
element of truth in them, all of us may agree that the 
teal problem is to find and apply a procedure which 
minimises distributive injustice as between citizens. 

Before proceeding with the argument further, it is 
necessary to make it clear that we are not dealing 
with issues of distributive justice either in a free- 
market based or ina socialist society, but-in one 
visualised in the Constitution, a just democratic 
society with private property rights subject to the 
limitations arising out of social interest or common 
good. Therefore, the free-market distribution rule, 
“to each according to his (or his productive means) 
marginal contribution” and the socialist rule, “from 
each according to his ability and to each according 
to his work (need)” and the associated procedures of 
effecting the respective types of distribution are out 
of place for the purposes of this article. 

To resume the argument, if minimising distributive 
injustice among citizens is agreed to be the criterion 
for choice among available procedures, then we hold 
that an economic classification of citizens for purposes 
of assigning reservations will carry much less distribu- 
tive injustice than the present caste-based assignment. 
We already have in our country a classification of 
citizens based on their levels of consumption, which 
forms the basis of poverty estimates including those 
made by the Government. Why not use this classi- 
fication and select groups from the bottom, upward 
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for purposes of reservation? Since most citizens be- 
longing to the present Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
belong to the bottom consumption classes, this pro- 


cedure will automatically include them in the list, 


besides reducing injustice and being non-violative of 
Article 16(4) in the sense of being non-discriminatory 
between citizens so far as caste names are concerned. 
It is of course likely that the administrative cost of 
this procedure may be higher compared to the cost 
of the caste-based procedure, but it would be far less 
than the total social cost of the latter procedure in- 
cluding the toll in life and destruction of public as 
well as private property, not to speak of the distin- 
tegrative effect on social order. A financially cheaper 
but unjust procedure is no substitute for a costlier and 
just procedure. A positive gain of this procedure is 
that it will remove caste, religion, race and tribe from 
` the purview of the State. 

So far we have not raised the question of justice or 
injustice of reservations per Se. In fact, in discussing 
the definitional and procedural issues we have taken 
the justice of reservations for granted. It is now time 
that we take a closer look at this aspect. Reserva- 
tions as envisaged in the Constitution are in the 
nature of a pre-emptive, priority right of the State 
meant to be exercised in favour of the “backward 
class of citizens.” The sanction behind them is the 
force of common consent of “we, the people of 
India” who gave themselves this Constitution and 
established this democratic Republic. Although there 
are protests against some kinds of reservations and 
the unjust manner of their assignment, the people of 
India have not withdrawn so far their consent to 
reservations. In fact, their representative institution, 
Parliament, by a unanimous vote affirmed the justice 
of reservations as enshrined in the Constitution as 
late as on March 18, 1981. The State legislatures are 
following suit one after another. Therefore, one can 
easily conclude that reservations per se are just and 
they conform to the people’s sense of justice. 

Besides this formal inference, it is desirable .that 
we inquire into their substantial justice. While we do 
so, it is necessary to bear in mind that we are not 
discussing caste-based reservations but reservations 
per se in favour of the “backward class of citizens”. 
Any democratic society may by common consent 
decide, as was done by the people of India through 
Constitution, that public benefits are so distributed 
as to favour relatively disadvantaged citizens from 
the bottom upward so that in course of time they 
come up to a level at which they begin to exercise 
their right to equality of opportunity substantially. 
This is a rather complex formulation, having many 
implications. 

Firstly, it implies that those who are in advantaged 
positions consent to a sacrifice in favour of.'the dis- 
advantaged. Secondly, if reservations are an instru- 
ment of distributing public benefits in this manner, 
then they do not apply only to public posts and 
services but also to such things as public investment, 
tax tates and so on.. Reservation in this general 
sense Means social priority in favour of disadvan- 
taged citizens. Thirdly, the statement implies that 
there is a time-frame within which such favoured dis- 
tribution is in force. This time-limit is reached when 
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for this section of citizens the right to equality of 
‘opportunity, far from remaining formal, has become 
substantial, consequent upon this favoured distribu- 
tion. It is obvious that the sooner the aim is achieved, 
the greater the pace of inprovement in the economic 
and social conditions of the disadvantaged. 

In fact, the vitality and the viability of a demo- 
cratic society based on private property crucially 
depends on the fulfilment of this condition. And the 
fulfilment of this condition calls for not just caste- 
based reservation of a few posts, positions and seats 
but a wide range of social measures such as public 
investment for improving their income and asset 
Position, provision of free-education, health and 
nutrition and establishment and promotion of social 
institutions that break down barriers of caste, race and 
religion among citizens. Why cannot there be awards 
for inter-caste or inter-religious marriages or why 


“cannot such marriages be solemnised at public cost? 


On the other hand, any public measure that divides 
citizens on the basis of caste, race and religion and 
thereby strengthens their group consciousness should 
be subjected to organised opposition. This is because 
all such measures are violative of the fundamental 
and human rights of the citizens qua citizens and 
are detrimental to a free democracy, besides being 
disintegrative of the social order. 

Having affirmed the formal and substantial justice 
of the case for reservations per se we may now ask: 
How much of reservations are just? This is a difficult 
question, and the answer depends upon answers to 
many other related questions such as: What is the pro- 
portion of the “backward class of citizens” to the total 
population? What is extent of total available oppor- 
tunities (posts, positions and seats)? Do any or some 
of these posts, positions and seats, due to some 
intrinsic functional necessity, require a particular 
level and type of education, skill and knowledge, and 
is fulfilling this functional necessity in the interest 
of the whole society including the disadvantaged? 

To put across this latter point clearly, consider a 
case where there are two open positions of research 
in nuclear energy for finding cheaper methods of 
generating it. Certainly intrinsic functional necessity 
requires that these be filled by persons with high- 
grade scientific knowledge. Electricity generated by a 
cheaper method is in the interest of the whole society 
including the “backward class of citizens”. Suppose 
now that one of the two positions is reserved for the 
latter class of citizens and remains unfilled because 
the required high grade of scientific knowledge has 
not been yet attained by the possible candidates from 
this class. This means that either the discovery of 
cheaper method of generating nuclear energy is 
delayed or the discovery is not made at all, and the 
whole society is deprived of the potential benefit that 
would have accrued from early discovery. 

It should be clear then that posts, positions and 
seats that are meant to advance the frontiers of know- 
ledge cannot be brought under the purview of reser- 
vations without adversely affecting society’s overall 
interest. Similar, although not identical, cases would 
arise in other spheres of common social good, ` 
such as defence of territory, security of the State, 
etc. If this reasoning is correct, it is clear that posts 
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and positions relating to areas of common social 
good should be excluded from the purview of reser- 
vations even if these may confer greater initial 
advantage to the advanced section’ of citizens, pro- 
vided of course that reservations, if effected in these 
spheres, will reduce actual or potential social benefit. 
After this exclusion principle has been applied to 
available opportunities, we will be left with those 

.that can be considered for reservations. Since it is 
arguable that every post, position or seat, so far as 
it relates to the affairs of the State, is in the social 
interest, the problem can be approached from another 
angle by postulating an inclusion principle which 
reads like this: Every post, position or seat which is 
likely to increase private benefit without reducing 
social benefit falls under the purview of reservations. 
It is tempting to speculate whether the application 
of both, the exclusion and inclusion principles, ‚will 
not produce better results. 

Once we have arrived at the number of opportu- 
nities under the purview of reservations in the above 
manner, the problem is how much of these are to be 
reserved in favour of the “backward class of citizens”. 
It is here that the issue of distributive justice stares 
us in the face and the other related questions we 
have raised earlier become alive. There indeed may be 
a number of possible alternative ways of allocation or 
distribution, each with its own implied content of jus- 

' tice, which may compete for acceptance. But we shall 
consider just two of them, the proportional and 
lexical* allocation which very much correspond to 
our common sense of justice. The proportion alloca- 
tion rule says that positions are reserved in propor- 
tion to the population of the backward class of citi- 
zens. The lexical allocation rule says: Given the 
economic ordering of the population, fill positions 
successively upward from the bottom group of candi- 
dates until the last from the backward classes group 

has been taken in, leaving the rest as open positions. 

` > In order to see the justice content of these two 

allocation rules, let us specify a realistic situation. 

Let the total number of available positions be less 

than the total number of candidates who could 
possibly fill the positions. Suppose the “backward 
class of citizens” form 80 per cent of the population. 

According to the proportional rule, 80 per cent of the 

Positions are reserved and 20 per cent are left open. 

Since the reserved positions, according to this rule, 

are open to all candidates from the backward classes 
group, all candidates from this group will have equal 
chance of success or failure, irfespective of whether 

a candidate comes from the most or the least back- 

ward class of this group. This result, since it does 
not favour the most backward, violates the basis of 
reservations, namely, favoured distribution. But in 
every case the application of the rule does leave some 
open positions, in proportion to the remainder of the 
population, which has given its common “consent for 
reservations. 

Apply to the same situation the lexical rule. Given 


the total number of positions, filling of the positions: 


successively from the candidates of the most back- 
~*John Rowls uses this word as a short substitute for the 


* proper English word, lexicographic in his A Theory of Justice. 
It means the way words are arranged in a dictionary. 
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ward class upward, moving to the class immediately 
next only after all the candidates from the class just 
preceding have been taken in, will produce the follow- 
ing possible results, depending upon relative. configu- 
tation between the total number of positions and 
candidates — in other words, whether the number of 
positions are close to the number of candidates or 
are few, too few or fewer still in relation to the 
number of candidates. Incidentally, these configura- 
tions also reflect the short-run health of the economy 
and its stage of development. In any case, in the 
former type of situations, the application of the 
lexical rule may leave some positions open after the 
last candidate from the backward classes group has 
been taken in. The left-over open positions may be 
less than, equal to or greater than the proportion of 
the remaining classes of citizens. However, irrespective 
of such results, the rule would in every case satisfy 
the criterion of favoured distribution and would not 
seriously threaten withdrawal of common consent for 
reservations. In the latter type of situations, when 
positions are few and limited, the application of the 
lexical rule has the danger of leaving no open posi- 
tions and has all the potential of threatening the with- 
drawal of common consent for reservations. 

We see, thus, that while the application of the 
Proportional distribution rule ensures continuance of 
common consent, it violates the favoured distribution 
premise of reservations. On the other hand, while 
the application of the lexical rule ensures favoured 
distribution, it has the danger of threatening with- 
drawal of common consent, specially in economically 
tight situations when total opportunities are severely 
limited. Is there any single rule which can handle 
all situations and satisfy both conditions, namely, 
continuance of common consent as well as favoured 
distribution? Perhaps there is no single rule which 
can satisfy both conditions. A mix of both rules, the 
proportional and lexical, is likely to serve the purpose 
best. 

The mixed distribution rule may be stated as: Reserve 
certain positions in proportion to the population of the 
backward classes from the bottom upward to a point 
in the economic ordering of the citizens and distribute 
these according to lexical rule, leaving the rest as open 
positions. The proportion of reservation will have to 
be decided by common consent, say, as expressed 
through Parliament by a unanimous vote or consensus. 
It may turn out that the proportion so fixed is too 
high in the sense that when lexical distribution has 
been completed, it leaves some unfilled reserved posi- 
tions, which should then be treated as open positions. 
Alternatively, the proportion so fixed may be too low 
so that some candidates from among backward class 
citizens fail to be taken in. Lexical distribution, 
however, ensures that such candidates are not from 
the most backward classes. It appears that no matter 
how much of sound judgement and prudence go into 
fixing the reservation proportion, a complete balance 
between the number of reserved positions and the 
candidates who can potentially fill these’ will arise 
only by chance. But in every~ case the application 
of the mixed distribution rule will ensure observance 
of distributive justice, besides keeping common con- 
sent intact. . 
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The next question is: Over what period can reserv- 
ations be considered just? -While considering the 
substantial justice of reservations per se we had imp- 
lied that these ought to continue until social measures 
have improved the social and economic position of 
the most disadvantaged to a level at which'these begin 
to exercise their right to equality of opportunity subs- 
tantially. The period of reservation thus crucially 
depends upon the effectiveness of social measures in 
bringing up the most disadvantaged to this enabling 
level. When the enabling social measures are inade- 
quate and ineffective,as has been the case in our 
country, reservations easily become, on the one hand, 
a fetish for those to whom these apply, and on the 
other hand, a carrot in the hands or the rulers, who 
periodically seek their votes. 

In ajust democratic society, reservations should 
decline in course of time and cease to be operative at 
acertain point so that the right to equality of op- 
portunity becomes an unrestricted right. On the 
contrary, in our society, the inherently unjust caste- 
based reservations are increased so as to keep the 
fetish spreading and the carrot growing bigger. It is 
ironic that following the increase in reservations, 
while the fetish spreads the chances of success of those 
for whom reservations are meant in fact decline. 
Who losses in the game? Obviously the most disadvan- 
taged sections, whether they do or do not belong to 
the list of the Scheduled or backward castes. Looked 
at from this angle, reservations in our country appear 
to be a bone of contention among the better-off, 
while caste provides an ugly cover for mobilising 
support. This being the case, there seems no real 
possibility of reservations coming to an end and the 
tight to equality of opportunity becoming unrestricted 
in the foreseeable future. In fact, a Union Minister 
is reported to have said recently that reservations will 
continue as long as the caste system prevails. 

When caste-based reservations are increased, these 
are sought to be justified along the following lines. 
Firstly, it is contended that there are castes and tribes 
not included ir the Scheduled List which need to be 
included now. Secondly, even after all these have 
been included, there still remain castes all the mem- 
bers of which belong to the- “backward class of 
citizens” and which, therefore, need to be provided 
the benefit of reservation. Both contentions are 
questionable. But for the sake of argument let us 
accept these at face value and explore the implic- 
ations. Usually, following these contentions, reserv- 
ations are increased in proportion to the population 
of the additionally included castes, whether in the 
Scheduled or in the “Backward Castes” list. We 
have already seen how application of the propor- 


tional rule of allocation violates the premise of dis- | 


tributive justice in favour of the most disadvantaged. 
But when reservations are further increased, from a 
given position, albeit in proportion, distributive in- 
justice, instead of being reduced, simply increases. 

To see how this happens, let us assume that society 
consists of 100 citizens, 20 of whom have initially 
been included in the Scheduled. Castes list and reserv- 
ation proportion has been fixed at 20 per cent. 
Assume that the total opportunities or avialable posi- 
tions are less than possible incumbents. Further, to 
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keep the situation free from complications, assume 
that all positions require similar educational level, 
merit and ability and the number of potential incum- 
bents from both groups, namely Scheduled and non- 
Scheduled castes, are in proportion to their respective 
populations and possess on the average the required 
educational level, merit and ability. Given these 
specific characteristics of the situation, we can work 
out the chances of success of the potential incum- 
bents belonging to the two caste groups in the initial 
situation and subsequently when reservation propor- 
tions are increased following inclusion of more castes 
in the Scheduled List or by putting up an additional 
list of “backward castes”. The chances of success 
of potential incumbents, belonging to the Scheduled 
and non-Scheduled list, initially with 20 per cent re- 
servations and subsequently when reservations have 
successively been increased to 48 and 68 per cent are 
given in the table below: 


Success Chances of Potential Incumbents 


(Figures in percentage) 





Proportion of 
reservation 


Total avalone Positions i 
equal to pro- Scheduled Non- Scheduled Non- Scheduled Non- 


portion of Scheduled Scheduled Scheduled 

Scheduled popu- 

lation 
20 90 40 45 20 18 8 
48 75 26 38 13 15.2 52 
68 66 16 33 8 13.2 3.2 





Three situations with total available positions, 50, 
25 and 10, have been considered for comparison. 
The logic behind the table is simple. In the absence 
of reservations all potential incumbents have equal 
chance of success. When reservations are introduced, 
the success chance of the Scheduled candidates 
becomes far more than that of the non-Scheduled 
ones. This happens because a potential Scheduled 
Caste incumbent has access to reserved as well as 
open positions, whereas one from non-Scheduled 
group has access only to open positions. When from 
the initial position reservation is further increased in 
proportion to’the population newly included in the 
Scheduled List, the success chance of both the non- 
Scheduled and the initially Scheduled decline, while 
that of those newly included rises as these are shifted 
from the non-Scheduled to the Scheduled list. This 
logic can be bound into two simple formulae** which 
enable us to compute the success chances. Initially, 
when reservations are 20 per cent and total available 


positions are 50, the: success chances of potential 


** If total number of positions are N of which R positions 
are reserved, then given the total population as P and the 
proportion of the Scheduled population as p the success 
chances of the potentially non-Scheduled and Scheduled Caste 
incumbents denoted sania Kon C and C* are computed as: 
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Scheduled Caste candidates are 90 per cent while for 
non-Scheduled ones the figure is 40 per cent. When 
reservations are increased to 48 per cent by including 
additional castes, two things happen. The success 
chance of those now included increases from 40 to 75 
per cent. And the success chance of those initially. 
included declines from 90 to 75 per cent. When 
reservations are further increased to 68 per cent, the 


- success chance of the latter worsens further and 


comes down to 66 per cent, while that of those now 
included jumps up from 26 to 66 per cent. It goes 
without saying that the success chance of the poten- 
tial non-Scheduled candidates continuously declines 
and is always far less than their percentage in the 
population. 

When it is realised that those initially included in 
the Scheduled list on the average were supposedly 
the most “backward class of citizens” in the econo- 
mic and social scale, the distributive injustice of this 
whole operation of increasing reservations becomes 
naked. Itis they who first lose their chances in 
favour of the relatively better-off and vocal castes 
which demand and get included in the Scheduled 
List at every increase in reservations. Briefly, thus, 
while increase in caste-based reservations is ostensibly 
for greater justice, in reality it produces greater dis- 
tributive injustice. As the available opportunities 
decline, the success chance of everyone declines, but 
the success chance of potential non-Scheduled incum- 
bents declines much more relative to that of ‘the 
Scheduled incumbents. This inference emerges from 
a comparison of the success chances, column by 
column, as one reads the table from left to right. 
Clearly, in the course of such a development a point 
comes when the potential non-Scheduled incumbents 
take recourse to organised protest: and demand 
justice. \ 

Incidentally, the proportion of reservations given 
in the table have been chosen intentionally. The 
figure of 20 per cent corresponds to the initial posi- 
tion all over the country, 48 per cent corresponds to 
the current position in Karnataka and Bihar and 68 
per cent to that in Tamil Nadu. With this back- 
ground the reader should figure out what is going on 
in these States under the cover of reservations. 

To sum up: We hope we have shown that while 
reservations per se,in the sense of priority right in 
favour of the most disadvantaged citizens, are for- 


mally as well as substantially just in a democratic ` 


society based on private property, caste-based reserv- 
ations as practised in our country are inherently un- 
just. The basic reason is that whereas tenets of 
distributive justice démand a pattern of distribution 
which favours the most disadvantaged citizens, caste- 
based reservations fail to fulfil this condition. Second- 
ly, these ate violative of Article 16(4) which grants 
to the. States the right of reservations but does not 
discriminate between citizens on the basis of caste 
names. 

In our view, reservations based on an economic 
classification of citizens alone, be it by their levels of 
consumption, income, asset or whatever, can yield a 
just distribution of opportunities. We reject the 
facile argument that such a procedure is administra- 


tively costly and infeasible. We hold that a financial- 
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ly cheaper but socially unjust procedure is no subs- 
titute fora costlier but just procedure. We have 
argued that given an economic classification of citi- 
zens, application of the proportional distribution 
rule does not ensure distributive justice, while the 
lexical distribution rule has the danger of threatening. 
withdrawal or the common consent on which reserv- 
ations are based, specially when opportunities are 
very limited. Accordingly, we have argued for ap- 
plying a mixed rule which is a judicious combination 
of both the rules and which ensures continuance of 
common consent as well as observance of the norms 
of distributive justice. 

In a just democratic society reservation so conceiv- 
ed, however, must begin to decline after a point and 
come to an end eventually, so that the right to 
equality of opportunity becomes an unrestricted right. 
How soon this will happen depends on the adequacy 
and effectiveness of social and economic measures 
which enable the most disadvantaged citizens to come 
up toa level when they begin to exercise their right 
of equality to opportunity substantially. 

Our investigations into the increasing caste-based 
reservations, inherently unjust anyway, make us con- 
clude that these lead to greater distributive injustice, 
more so by reducing the success chances of the most 
disadvantaged citizens within the Scheduled Caste 
group itself. On the other hand, these have already 


endangered continuance of common consent for ` 


reservations as young citizens have taken to the 
streets. D 
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Human Numbers 
and | 
Human Needs 


V. RAMALINGASWAMI 


Tr hundred and thirty-eight million people in 1901, 
438 million in 1961 and 683 million in 1981 — 
that tells a story. India’s population has doubled 
since Independence. Two hundred million were added 
in a period of 60 years from 1901 to 1961, the next 
200 million in a span of 17 years. There has been a 
net addition of 135 million since 1971. Some feared 
it might be more, some hoped it might be less. The 
population growth rate for the decade 1971 to 1981 
was 24.75 per cent, which is only 9.05 per cent less 
than that recorded in the previous decade 1961 to 
1971. 

The death rate has come down from 19 per 
thousand in 1971 to-14.8 in 1981. Life expectancy at 
birth went up from 46 years in 1971 to 54 today; 
infant mortality came down from 135 to 127 per 
thousand live births. The literacy rate has gone up 
from 29 per cent in 1971 to 36 in 1981. These are 
notable achievements. The female to male ratio, 
although distressing, shows an upturn for the first 
time in this century, standing to 935 women per 
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thousand men now as compared to 930 women in the 
1971 census and 972 women at the turn of the 
century. There are, of course, wide variations in the 
ratio of women to men across the different states, 
just as there are variations in other demographic 
„parameters, the two extremes being represented by 
Kerala with 1,034 women per thousand men and by 
western Uttar Pradesh and northern Madhya Pradesh 
with less than 850 women per thousand men. Subs- 
tantial differences in birth rates exist between India’s 
South, West, North-Western States and West Bengal 
on the one hand and on the other, North-Central 
India with nearly 40 per cent of India’s population. 

And so the story of the census for 1981 goes on 
and more detailed analyses will follow soon. Clearly, 
much has been accomplished, the birth rate coming 
down steadily from a level of 45 during 1956 to 
around 33 today, roughly at a rate of 1.0 in every 
two years on the average and credit must be given 
for this to the Family Planning Programme. But the 
declines in birth rates were not as fast as were anti- 
cipated. It is atale of shifting targets. The Fourth 
Five-Year Plan aimed to reduce the birth-rate from 
39 per thousand in 1969 to 25 per thousand in the 
next 10 to 12 years. This objective was also reiterated 
in the Fifth Plan, so as to bring the birth rates to 30 
per thousand by 1978-79 and 25 per thousand by 
1983-84. In actual fact, the birth rate in 1973-74 was 
about 35 per thousand and now in 1981 still remains 
around 33. Doubts have been expressed! if a crude 
birth rate of 30 would be achievable even by mid- 
1983. The performance over the years has been 
rather uneven with dips and spikes of vasectomies 
and tubectomies, with tubectomies now up and vasec- 
tomies down. The intra-uterine device (IUD) which 
‘started with high expectations having peaked at 0.9 
million insértions in 1966-67 tripped steeply with the 
advancing years. 

But what do these figures tell us in terms of the 
human agenda? They tell us that the health of 
mothers, infants and young children requires urgent 
action. The unfavourable female to male ratio is an 
eloquent testimony to social conditions working 
against the welfare of women. Maternal mortality 
rates are high. Infant mortality rates, though declin- 
ing, are also high. Too many pregnancies, too closely 
spaced and too early in reproductive life leave behind 
washed-out, anaemic mothers with high mortality 
and morbidity rates. Teenage brides and young 
mothers experience the highest maternal mortality 
rates". All modern methods of contraception are 
safer than pregnancy and child birth.8 We need to 
develop forthwith a framework for systematic and 
continuing action on behalf of mothers and children, 
Mother and child oriented population strategies are 
urgently required. 

The crude death rate has come down steadily from 
the estimated level of 29 in 1946 to 14 today, again 
by slightly less than 1.0 every two years on the aver- 
age. This.is commendable. However, it is difficult to 
attribute the fall in death rate to any single factor, 
or to apportion the contribution made by each factor. 
The Malaria Control Programme, the immunisation 
programme and, to a lesser extent, the provision of 
curative services through the network of primary 
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health centres may have played a role. It has been 


suggested that the pace of reduction in death rate in , 


the future might be slower than what has been 
realised during the past three decades.* 

A characteristic feature of the Indian mortality pro- 
file is that during the past three decades the decline in 
adult mortality seems to have been proportionately 
more than the decline in infant and child mortality 
which is quife contrary to the health history of -deve- 
loped countries where the decline in mortality in the 
19th and early 20th century took place first among 
infants and children and then successively among 
older age groups.5 Environmental improvement and 
rising economic and educational levels in those coun- 
tries were associated with reduction in mortality and 
morbidity in children: The level of infant mortality 
corresponding to the death rate of 14 was around 50 
in the Western countries while in India it is -around 
420. 

The lesson is clear. Health and family planning 
are functions not only of the health care system, but 
of overall integrated development of society — cultu- 
ral, economic, educational, social and political.§ Integ- 
rated overall development including family planning, 
nutrition, environment and health education and the 
provision of adequate health services for the poor 
and under-privileged and women and children are the 
dimensions of a National Health Policy. 

Family Planning activities have to be closely integ- 
rated with Primary Health Care. The female basic 
health worker, the community health worker and the 
trained indigenous dai should provide a network of 
family planning services through the Primary Health 
Care approach. Success in family planning is achieved 
economically, rapidly and enduringly through iutegra- 
ted health and family planning services at community 
level. The Planning Commission’s Working Group 
on Population Policy (May 1980) recommended that 
_ population influencing policies such as improved health 
care, better water supply and nutrition must be 
coupled with population responsive policies such as 
education and employment. There must be a high 
degree of synergism between population and develop- 
ment goals. The goal of net reproduction rate of one 
by the year 2001 should be co-terminous with the 
goal of health for all by the year 2000. On February 
19, the Prime Minister gave a call for putting the 
family planning programme on a sounder footing and 
stated that all sectors of ‘society including all deve- 
lopment departments of Government should be 
involved. 

The Working Group suggested the target of a; net 
reproduction rate of one by the year 1996; to reach 
this goal, the percentage of eligible couples to be 
effectively protected by modern methods should be 
around 60 per cent as against the present 23 per cent 
and the projected 30 per cent of effective protection 
by the end of 1983. This will involve a programme 
of protecting 84 million eligible couples by 1996. The 
stupendous nature of the problem is obvious and 
serious doubts have been expressed about the pros- 
pects of achieving this target (Kocher, op. cit). The 
Group also recommended a differential programme 
for different categories of States and, in general, a 
greater emphasis on spacing methods as against 
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permanent methods. It was also suggested that inter- 
personal and small group communication at the 
village level is absolutely essential. The provision of 
health care with special focus on members and child- 
ren and female education are likely to bring about 
major motivational impact. ; 

Human development is central to the developmen- 
tal process. Health is both an essential pathway to 
development and a fruit of development. 

Death rate from tuberculosis dropped from 200 
per 100 thousand of population in 1900 to 70 in 
1930s in the USA. That was before lung collapse 
therapy was widely prescribed. The tuberculosis death 
rate had further declined to 30 per 100,000 before 
streptomycin became widely available in 1950. How- 
ever, the developing world today cannot wait for 
such a slow rate of health development consequent 
upon economic growth’. There is no doubt a good 
correlation between development and health status. 
However, by providing basic health care for the mass 
of the people and improving nutrition, a remarkable 
effect upon life expectancy and other indicators of 
health can be obtained even in the absence of impres- 
sive industrial economic development. A recent study 
has shown that major improvements in health are 
possible at costs that are affordable even by the poor 
nations of the world with able leadership and well 
designed and effectively operated projects.8 In order 
to deploy severely limited resource, it is necessary 
to direct them to the most needy segments of society 
— mothers and children, the poor and underprivi- 
leged. Also, there has to be appropriate forms and 
techniques of health care. Each level of care must be 
supporiee. effectively and sympathetically by a higher 
evel. l 

The population problem is a multi-dimensional 
one. The food population nexus, feeding the rising 
numbers, is undoubtedly of critical importance, but 
population impinges upon a variety of other sectors 
and goes beyond Malthusian formulation into hous- 
ing, health services, education, environment, energy 
resources, urban pressure etc. Rapid population 
growth drives poor people from rural to urban areas 
in search of employment. In 1980, 16 of the world’s 
26 cities with more than 5 million population were 
in the developing countries and by the end of this 
century, 45 of the 60 cities of that size will be in the 
developing countries. 

Self-sufficiency in food production and substitution 
of the bulk of imports by indigenous production are 
the favourable features of the Indian economic scene 
today, thus achieving a measure of economic self- 
reliance. However, the disturbing features are rising 
unemployment and inequity in’ the distribution of 
income and assets. The present poverty population of - . 
India is estimated at 309 million. The total number 
of rural poor continues to grow by about 5 million 
per year because of the overall growth of population. 
In spite of massive legislation, redistribution of land 
has not been very substantial. While grain production 
per capita is rising, grain consumption per capita is 
falling (ibid). The persistent lack of purchasing power 
of the poor is the main reason creating a situation of 
food surpluses in the midst of mass malnutrition. 
Several strategies are now being employed for the 
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reduction of rural poverty and unemployment on a 
massive scale. These are acceleration of irrigation, 
the Employment Guarantee Scheme, the Antyodaya, 
the Small Farmer Development Agency, the Food 
for Work Programme and Operation Flood (ibid). 

The Bucharest Conference in 1974 conceptualised 
population within the context of social and econo- 
mic development. The importance of education, the 
status of women, health services, food supply and 
equality of economic opportunities, all these are 
recognised as important factors in resolving the popu- 
lation problem and population itself is regarded as a 
determinant of development?9, 

In line with this approach to the population pro- 
blem, family planning activities are being integrated 
into the basic health systems. Communication and 
education programmes creating awareness of popula- 
tion issues have gained importance. Population educa- 
tion programmes need to be developed in school 
curricula at primary and secondary levels. Population 
issues, family life, reproduction education and basic 
cultural values need to be synthesised (ibid). Popu- 
lation education should become the concern of a 
number of extension activities. The active participation 
of women in community and national development, 
programmes aimed at adolescents, the elimination of 
child labour, equal value of male and female children, 
equal access to educational opportunities, social 
justice, all these are activities that should provide the 
foundation for family planning. The endogenisation 
of demographic variables in long-term development 
models is of high priority (ibid). 

Where motivation is high and the infrastructure for 
delivery of services is adequate, currently available 
contraceptive methods are effective. By using existing 
technologies in a purposeful manner, it is possible to 
bring down birth rates over a relatively short period 
of time. 

Reduction of infant and child death rates and 
maternal mortality rates is of inestimable value to 
any birth planning programme. Pills, IUDs, volun- 
tary sterilisation and medical termination of preg- 
nancy as a backstop, constitute a rather limited array 
of contraceptive methods by which China has achiev- 
ed spectacular results. 

We must broaden the range of choices of methods 
of contraception. Preservation of privacy in a village 
homesetting is essential for the success of any contra- 
ceptive method. The use setting is crucial. The IUDs 
are an important method of fertility control. It is 
said that there are more JUDs in use in China than 
in the rest of the world combined. The copper-T 200 
which is being introduced into our national prog- 
ramme today consists of a plastic T with a coil of 
copper wire around the vertical limb. Menstrual blood 
loss is significantly less with copper-T 200. The oral 
contraceptive pill is being used in extremely limited 
quantities is India. There are only 84,000 pill users 
in the country. ICMR studies indicate that female 
sterilisation done during the post-partum period using 
modified Pomeroy’s technique is the safest procedure 
as compared to other techniques. 

Vasectomy is a safe and reliable terminal method of 
contraception. Recently, Dr Nancy Alexander warned 
men about the dangers of vasectomy based upon her 
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work on monkeys where she found that vasectomy 
had increased the risk of atherosclerosis. Both rhesus 
and cynomolgus monkeys were used and there was 
increase in arterial plaques in the vasectomised 
monkeys!” 13, However, a study undertaken by a 
Boston University group showed no higher incidence 
of non-fatal myocardial infarction among 4830 vasec- 
tomised men?4. A comprehensive study of this issue 
is now being conducted by the ICMR in Bombay. 
The hypothesis remains as yet unconfirmed in human 
populations. 

A couple’s decision about timing, spacing and 
number of births is influenced by a wide range of 
cultural, social, economic and psychological variables. 
With a better understanding of such issues, policies 
and programmes can be made more responsive to 
what people want. The message of Fam ly Planning 
will not take root unless it is oriented toward the 
perceived needs of individuals and families. What 
ornithology is to birds, is dem-graphy to people. 
Psycho-social research in family planning aims at 
identifying factors affecting birth planning decisions 
so that fertility regulating methods and the service 
system through which they are provided can be made 
consonant with the knowledge, cultural values, be- 
liefs and behaviour of consumers. 

Although we possess effective methods of contra- 
ception today, these methods still suffer from several 
drawbacks such as side effects, low rates of continua- 
tion and significant metabolic consequences. It is 
essential, therefore, to continue the search for newer 
contraceptive agents that are safer, more effective and 
more acceptable; something that works, something 
that is accessible and low cost, is long acting and is 
reversible. 

In the short run, it appears unlikely that there will 
be a totally new fertility regulating agent that will 
come to our aid. The question of short-term and 
long term toxicity, ethical considerations involving 
the use of drugs and devices on human beings, and 
the rising costs, all these militate against the rapid 
development of new contraceptive technology. The 
inadequacy of the existing technologies is obvious 
from the high discontinuation rates for common 
methods such as pills (80 to 85 per cent at two years) 
and IUDs (70 to 80 per cent at two years). 

There are prospects of new intra uterine devices that 
would reduce bleeding and pain associated with 
current devices and increase the life span of the 
device to something like 15 to 20 years or more. 
Newer long acting hormonal contraceptives taken 
orally or by injection are also an urgent necessity. 
Vaginal rings are an improvement on current barrier 
methods. A non-surgical method of sterilisation which 
could be performed by non-physicians on an out- 
patient basis would be a major logistic and economic 
advance for family planning. Chemical occlusion of 
Fallopian tubes has a demand in the country. A drug 
for termination of pregnancy which can be adminis- 


‘tered on an out-patient basis or self-administered 


would facilitate provision of abortion services. The 
potential of prostaglandins for inducing abortion by 
stimulating uterine contraction and cervical dilatation 
in both the first and second trimesters of pregnancy 
has been established. The search continues for pros- 
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faglandin analogues with higher efficacy and lower 
rates of side-effects that can be administered by intra- 
muscular, vaginal and oral routes. There is a distinct 
possibility of identifying new chemical structural 
types effective in fertility regulation with perhaps new 
mechanisms of action from indigenous plant sources. 
One of the most obvious gaps in current technology 
is the absence of drugs that could be taken imme- 
diately after intercourse to prevent pregnancy. 

There is little variety of methods of birth control 
for the male. We are limited to condoms, coitus inter- 
ruptus, periodic abstinence and vasectomy. There is 
great concern. that the burden of birth control pre- 
sently falls mainly on women due to limited choice of 
technology for man. Although this is sometimes 
attributed to male chauvinism, it is in part due to the 
greater difficulty of regulating male fertility. The 
problem in the male is the small number of links in 
the reproductive chain of events compared to the 
number of vulnerable points identifiable in the female. 
There are two approaches, the intra-nasal udminis- 
tration of steroids and birth control vaccines, both of 
which are being developed by Indian scientists which 
hold promise for the future. i l 

In our attempts to build a world that is ecologi- 
cally sustainable and socially equitable, there is an 
urgent need to modify our life styles, our behaviour 
patterns and our reproductive habits. The world’s 
population today is exerting great pressure upon the 
earth’s biolegical systems and energy resources. We 
all recognise Malthusian portents but I am not sure 
we have a full comprehension of the fact that popu- 
lation pressure can outstrip the regenerative capacity 
of biological systems of this planet. In other words, 
we need a new social ethic as Lester Brown says, 
which stipulates that the numbers of people on this 
planet and their aspirations must match the resources 
and capabilities of this planet. The ethic hormonises 
human numbers and human needs. The problem, to 
my mind, is resolvable by sustained development and 
improved village level services. _ at 

Our food production and ability to mobilise and 
distribute food in a short period of time in times of 
drought or famine is one of the remarkable achieve- 
ments in recent years. The fulfilment of basic human 
needs remains the essential objective of development 
and not merely statistical definition of economic 
growth goals or demographic goals. The economic 
goals must be coupled with social goals. The World 
Health Organisation describes its goal of “Health for 
All” as one that enables every person to lead a 
socially and economically productive life. T 

It is necessary to evolve a set of new ethical princi- 
` ples. The educational system, especially the institu- 
tions of higher learning, have to engage in deep 
introspection and provide a new orientation to their 
pursuits. The involvement of these institutions in the 
initiation of a process of social change is essential a A 
gigantic educational effort is needed. Information 
must be provided. There are limits to material 
growth which if continued unchecked can lead to our 
“being possessed by our possessions’’5, Lester Brown 
in his book on ““Twenty-ninth Day” talks about yolu- 
ntary simplicity in life styles as a sign of achievement 
of personal maturity and as something like rising to 
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a higher level of humanity. Gandhiji went much 
farther. In his famous speech at Guildhouse Church 
on September 23, 1931, on the subject of voluntary 
poverty, Gandhiji said: “I can only possess certain 
things when I know that others, who also want to 
possess similar things, are able to do so. ... The only 
thing that can be possessed by all is non-possession.... 
when you dispossess yourself of everything you have, 
you really possess all the treasures of the world”.O 
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Windows 
to 
Tomorrow 


B.K. ROY BURMAN 


ONCERN for the future has come up in a big way 

because mankind today has to worry about its 
very survival tomorrow. In the approach to the prob- 
lem, future scenarios are set out where the preferred 
life styles and technologies are indicated. At the 
same time, forecasts are made on the basis of static 
assumptions about the different facets of technology 
and life style likely to prevail in the time horizon. 
Analytical appraisal of the gap between the projec- 
ted life style and the preferred life style including 
technology opens up an area of choice to be cons- 
ciously exercised by policy-makers and the population 
at large. 

Further, for a country like India, scientific study 
of the future has a special relevance. It has a number 
of magnitudes which do not exist in many countries. 
For instance, while most Englishmen are thought to 
live in the 20th century, all Indians do not. Techno- 
logies and social formations belonging to centuries 
co-exist, Here, a technology once accepted never 
dies. This opens up a wide field of choices. 

These are some aspects that came up at a sym- 
posium organised by the Futurology Commission 
almost three years back. The points raised remain 
valid and are worth discussion now and in the future. 
From the discussions it was clear that there are 
diverse orientations in futurological studies. While 
some are more concerned with ecological and techno- 
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logical problems, others give equal importance to 
values, ideological and institutional aspects. 

Discussion on the future of ethnic pluralism mainly 
centred round the situation in India and Malaysia. In 
the early and middle ages the priests (Brahmins) and 
warriors (Kshatriyas) constituted the ruling classes 
in India. The priests provided the legitimisation of 
their values and the latter in turn ensured special 
prestige or support and protection for tbe Brahmins. 
The behavioural norms laid down in the Sanskrit 
scriptures were adopted by the rulers to derive ideo- 
logical reinforcement and to build up a network of 
alliances counterpoised against the ruled population. 
Sanskritisation took place as a vertical mobility 
movement among segments or whole of castes of 
certain categories. This does not appear to have 
been a spontaneous process. 

The customary laws of the Hindus were codified 
according to the norms suggested by the Brahmin 
scholars, and these derived the force of law. There 
was also a policy of the colonial rulers after the 
great revolt of 1857 to align with the forces of ortho- 
doxy in society. Besides, academic and non-academic 
forums of communication highlighted the ritual 
aspects of social mobility more than the socio- 
economic aspects. While the attempts of the lower 
castes to identify themselves with the higher castes 
received much attention, hardly any attention was 
given to their attempt to build up horizontal alliances 
through such movements as Adi Dravida, Adi 
Andhra in South India or Silpkar in the submontane 
region of Uttar Pradesh. If Sanskritisation was a by 
product of colonial rule, it was also linked with a 
particular brand of nationalism. 

In the post-Independence period Sanakritisation 
as a Vertical mobility movement is losing ground 
because of the following reasons: (a) incompatibility 
with the egalitarian ethos of the liberation struggle; (b) 
tendency to alienate the elite from the rest of society; 
(c) misuse as an instrument of sabotage of the demo- 
cratic struggle of the population. 

When through their struggle the economically 
deprived sections (mostly belonging to the lower 
castes) gain the upper hand, the high castes (who 
control the economic and cultural resources of 
the community) harp on traditional ritual and social 
value as a diversionary tactic. In such a context, the 
lower castes speak less of caste or ethnic differences 
and emphasise class interests more. Whenever state 
power is tilted in their favour, this process is further 
reinforced and syncretism and sublimation of the 
various elements of pre-literate culture take place. 
But if the organisational strength or the material base 
of the lower castes is inadequate and state power is 
grossly tilted against them, they tend to withdraw 
into the ritual and ethnic shells. Even then ethnicity 
in such a context assumes a new character. Caste or 
community provides the platform to mobilise the 
people against the forces of exploitation and domin- 
ation and attempts are made to forge unity with 
similar castes and communities. 

As regards Muslims in India, a reappraisal of their 
role seems to be taking place. In the early phase of 
colonial tule they were not much involved in the 
colonial administration. As dispossessed elite the 
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Muslim upper strata remained aloof. But as resis- 
tance to colonial rule gained momentum, the Muslims 
were faced with a dilemma. 
had two trends: one was basically Hindu revivalism, 
the other was more broad-based in character and 
veered towards liberal humanism. Gandhi tried to 
make a synthesis of both by drawing upon traditional 
idiom but at the same time moving towards univer- 
salistic values. While these could allay the misgivings 
of some Muslims, the larger number of them were 
not fully convinced. It was in this context that 
the country was divided at the time of attaining Inde- 
pendence on the basis of religion. 

Currently India has the third largest Muslim popu- 
lation anywhere in the world. While in some parts 
of the country like Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh 
and Andhra Pradesh a larger number of Muslims 
live in urban areas and have an important role in 
urban trade and small-scale industries, the bulk of 
them live in rural areas where they are mostly mar- 
ginal farmers and share-croppers. 

The programme of land refrom in rural areas and 
the creation of public sector in industries have tended 
to shift the balance of economic power from one 
category of population to another, in both rural and 
urban areas. In this shifting of balance, class or 
socio-economic interest has sometimes been subsidiary 
to historical/ethnic interest, and many Muslims have 
to operate on both the ethnic and economic platforms. 
This has resulted in a tendency to impart a more 
universalistic meaning to the ethnic platform. Simi- 
larly among Christians, through a different course of 
history, socio-economic category or group has tended 
to be more in focus (except in the case of the tribals) 
than narrow religious and social identity in isolation. 

Till the advent of colonial rule the tribal com- 
munities generally controlled and managed the pro- 
ductive resources in the areas inhabited by them. 
But during colonial rule the productive resources of 
forests, like timber and minerals, were brought with- 
in the orbit of the colonial market, Asa result, they 
were faced with challenges which were political, 
organisational and cultural at the same time, and 
many of them turned to Hindu neighbours in search 
of a more viable system of meaning for interpreting 
events. Sanskritisation gained momentum in this 
context. The tribes however soon discovered that 
by adopting the ways of life of their neighbours, they 
could not prevent the erosion of their own cultural 
and social identity. The tribal elites are consciously 
promoting a sense of common identity among diverse 
ethnic groups. ‘This trend has been described by 
some analysts as proto-nationalism. It has been held 
that ethnic identities have shown considerable resili- 
ence in their social boundary definition and boundary 
maintenance. It is therefore reasonable to say that 
even in future these identities will continue with 
different meanings. 

The ethnic minorities tend to consider themselves 
not only as territorial groups whose social processes 
are regulated by the coercive power of the state, but 
also as supra-kin groups tied together by moral bonds. 
When they demand social justice and social and 
cultural rights, they appeal to the moral consciousness 
of the entire nation. Hence, while they formally 
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Nationalist resistance’ 


participate in the political and social processes linked 
with the state structure, they also have a parallel 
system of self-management linked with the kinship 
principles of their historical identity. Presumably a 
similar situation obtains in many other countries. 

It can be stated that minority groups in a multi- 
ethnic society, where they do not constitute a serious 
threat to state power, work for generation of cons- 
ciousness of moral bonds within the community. But 
in countries where the numerical strength of the 
majority and the minority groups shows a different 
pattern, the trend is also likely to be very different. 
For instance, in Malaysia where the Malays cons- 
titute 53 per cent of the population, the Chinese 
about 34 per cent and Indians about 10 per cent, there 
would be a new set of imperatives. If in such a 
country the economic resources and economic acti- 
vities of strategic importance are also significantly 
controlled or managed by the minority groups, the 
system of self-management based on moral bonds is 
likely to be politically hazardous. The minority 
groups, by monopolising economic power, may even 
organise an alternative basis of state power. There- 
for ethnic relations are more likely to be guided by 
political relations. Ifthe minority groups have also 
the choice of getting support from outside powers and 
if these powers are politically and otherwise strong, 
the situation becomes more complex. Ethnic plural- 
ism has another dimension where the indigenous 
population and later migrants live side by side. 

Here again, the principle of inviolability of pro- 
perty rights which is considered a cardinal ethos of 
capitalist society has boomeranged. Leaders of the 
capitalist world are being charged with ethnocide by 
destroying the community system of management 
with provides the motive force for persistence of 
ethnic identities. Taking an overall view, it appears 
that for several decades ethnicity could be an impor- 
tant instrument for driving out the false universality 
of the colonial rulers and their successors who are 
maintaining their hegemony over the resources of the 
world. It also appears that ethnicity in its internal 
relationship would derive its sanction primarily from 
the kinship base of the social organisation. Even in ~ 
its external relationship it will harp on the kinship 
principle in areas where the minority groups do not 
pose a serious threat to state power. In other areas, 
either the ethnic groups in multi-ethnic societies 
would try to draw on the support of other countries 
or work for weakening of the structure of the nation 
state as an institution. 

It has been suggested that matrilineal family insti- 
tution has impeded the growth of entrepreneurial skill 
and motivation among the Khasi, Jaintia, Garo and 
other tribes. Those who hold this view point out that 
entrepreneurial activities are mainly required to be 
undertaken by males. But as in the matrilineal system 
they do not own ancestral property and inheritance 
is along the mother’s line, they are inhibited from ' 
putting up efforts to an adequate extent. At the same 
time, it was felt by many that female-based institu- 
tions would continue as a diacritical symbol of ethnic 
identity. In that case commitment to matriliny would 
be looked upon as part of their socialisation process 
and alternative institutional devices could be found 
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to preserve the same. Permutations and combinations 
of rules of residence, ownership, routine management 
and long-range control of property could be alter- 
native adaptations to balance the position of males 
and females in the family and community power 
structures respectively. 

But on the whole male supremacy prevailed and in 
the village organisation women had no public life. It 
was also felt that once in a historical setting an insti- 
tutional form came into existence it managed to 
survive with marginal adaptations even in changed 
technological or techno-economic contexts. The adap- 
tive capacity of the institutions, through cultural 
redefinition of roles is also not to be under-estimated. 
In the contemporary world, technological change, 
rather than being a factor of change of the social 
organisation, could also be an instrument of social 
conservatism. In the old world technological change 
was more frequently a matter of chance discovery 
than of conscious innovation, through systematic ex- 
perimentation. Hence technological change used to 
take society by surprise and old production relations 
used to give place to new. But today technological 
change is more a matter of public policy. If a parti- 
cular innovation is likely to affect any aspect of social 
relations which is held as a basic value, social energy 
would be mobilised to accelerate another adaptive 
innovation which would neutralise the impact of the 
previous one. Thus, through a series of technologival 
changes, co-existence of prevailing social forms can 
be secured. 

It is pointed out that there could be a contradic- 
tion between the elites and the rest of society in the 
matter of institutional change. Among the Khasis, 
Jaintias and Garos, for instance, the elites could 
tighten their grip over land resources in the name of 
protecting clan lands. They could manipulate the 
development process of their region to serve their 
own interest, and the rest of society might suffer 
because of this. It has been suggested that the con- 
tradiction, if any, should be seen in the historical 
context. Given the existing state structure, it could 
not be said that unfettered use of resources by the 
national elite would serve the interest of the wider 
section of the Khasi or Jaintia or Garo societies 
better. They might as well strengthen the mono- 
polistic trends. In fact this has already happened 
in the reserve forests. j 

In the present phase ethnic assertion could there- 
fore be perceived as part of anti-monopoly mobilisa- 
tion. In that case, for strengthening the social base of 
mobilisation some of the more broad-based interests 
of the population would have to be incorporated in 
the ethnic platform. Thus ethnic processes can be a 
part of the process of democratisation and seculari- 
sation of the polity through a transitional phase. 
From this perspective, female-based family institu- 
tions might provide the base of experimentation for 
finding alternative solutions to many questions: A 
point was raised that much of the debate would lose 
its relevance, with the abolition of private property 
in a socialist society. It was however pointed out 
that even in the traditional Khasi and Garo societies, 
there was a substantial element of communal owner- 
ship and sogial control of property, but this did not 
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obviate the problem of descent, succession and 
inheritance. In socialist societies also the problem of 
descent particularly would remain. 

The question of inheritance would perhaps be 
delinked from accumulation of wealth; but the ques- 
tion of limited inheritance of objects of sentimental 
value, at least, will remain. In the matter of descent, 
a novel solution was found in the Soviet Union. The 
offspring of parents belonging to different nationali- 
ties were given the option of choosing the nationality 
of father or mother on attaining the age of 16. Per- 
haps some such development is not impossible in 
other cultures also. In fact, already among the 
Khasis one notices traces of such a trend. A question 
was raised whether female-based kinship organisation 
should not be considered as an evolutionary stage and 
in that case whether it would not be more correct to 
see the future of the institution in terms of a global 
trend. It was however found difficult to approach 
the problem with the conceptual framework of 
unilinear evolution. For instance, some sociologists 
felt that matriarchy was becoming an operational 
reality in the divorce-ridden industrially-advanced 
sogieties. There, due to frequent disruption of mar- 
riage, the only effective authority in the family tended 
to be that of the mother. However, in such matters, 
apart from statistical norms, one has to look for 
structural norms. 

Correct appreciation of the possible future of tribe 
as an ethno-social category assumes great importance. 
The issue was discussed in a workshop at Ranchi 
University some years back. Two orientations were 
identified. One was that tribal communities on their 
transformation became castes. The other was that 
they became peasants. The two are not mutually 
exclusive. 

As regards transformation of tribes into castes, the 
concept of Sanskritisation provides an important 
focus. But it has limitations. Today there are only a 
few enclaves where transformation of tribes into castes 
takes place. During the 1971 Census the percentage 
of tribals who returned their religion as tribal religion 
had gone up in many parts of India including Chota- 
nagpur. On the other hand, the percentage of persons 
returning their religion as Hinduism has gone down. 
In the case of some tribes the percentage of persons 
ea their religion as Christianity has also gone 

own. 

A view is expressed that revival of tribal identity 
is related to the special provisions in the Constitution 
in respect of them. But then it is pointed out that 
reassertion of ethnic identity has become a global 
phenomenon and is found even among educationally 
and industrially advanced people like the French- 
speakders in Canada or the Welsh and the Scots in 
the UK. Will tribal communities with educational 
advancement or adoption of more sophisticated 
technology of production continue to be tribals or 
will they turn to be some other social category? This 
raises the question whether it is always appropriate 
to equate tribals with primitives. In human history 
there was a stage when simple technologies prevailed 
universally, the social units were small in size and 
behavioural norms were more or less uniform. In that 
stage it was appropriate to equate tribe with primi- 
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tive, but the critical dimension of tribal entity is the 
primacy of inter-linked kin groups, real or fictitious, 
in the social organisation without completely ignoring 
the territorial association of the kin-groups. In con- 
trast, ina nation society the primary focus is on 
territory, and ethnic composition is an ancillary, 
though important, phenomenon. With this orienta- 
tion it can be seen that there are many communities 
that can be considered to be tribal but are not 
primitive. 

It is however wrong to mechanically identify them 
as peasants. In the old world, when agriculture was 
the only advanced technology available to the people, 
a primitive tribal community on its transformation 
would ordinarily become peasant. But today various 
alternatives are available and multi-nuclear develop- 
ments can take place. As a result, tribal communi- 
ties like Kadar or Chenchu have at the one end a 
large percentage of people engaged in fooa gathering 
and hunting and at the other have persons working 
as plantation labourers or wage labourers under the 
forest department. Among the Munda, again, while 
agriculture is the predominant occupation, gathering 
of roots and tubers, fuel-wood, etc., has also some 
economic value. Besides, a good number of persons 
are found in plantation work, white collar jobs, etc. 
They are post-primitive tribals. 

The general feeling was that such social types 
would continue as a significant proportion of the 
population for a long-time. Apart from techno- 
economic factors there are also social and political 
contexts for the prevalence of this type. At the same 
time, the complexities of state structures have created 
a sense of distance between the policy-makers and 
implementing agencies and the people. There is a 
quest for self-management and communication, cut- 
ting across artificial barriers. In this context the 
ossified loyalties of nation societies are tending to be 
in a flux and the post-primitive can be seen as the 
latest arrivals against the silhouette of time. 

It was suggested that if the ambiguities and up- 
heavals of the contemporary world are resolved, 
religion has little relevance. But it is difficult to say 
that modern man has been able to overcome all the 
ambiguities and uncertainties. A reference was made 
to earlier thinkers, namely Spengler and Karl Marx, 
who, in their own ways, considered religion an out- 
moded response to human problems and predicted 
its disappearance. But in view of the continuing 
interest of man in religion it was felt by some that 
religion could not be defined exhaustively in terms 
of what can be observed and studied objectively. 
. Religious practices, on the other hand, are inadeq- 
uate expression of some experience which is sui 
generis. Its nature is such that it cannot be 
explained causally as the mystics claim. Since the 
capacity to have such experience is inherent in man, 
it cannot have a history. Only its manifestations, that 
is, the different religions, can have a history. Further, 
it-was suggested that there is no continuity between 
the secular and the sacred. The latter is qualitatively 
distinct from the former. Hence what is sacred can- 
not be explained away in terms of secular factors. But 
the way religious experiences are expressed may 
change from time to time. 
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This perspective was reinforced particularly by 
some physical scientists, who pointed out that there 
is a vast unknown world beyond the ultrasonic and 
ultraviolet or infra-red zone. So understanding of 
religion transcends empirical knowledge. 

The other view discussed is that historically it. is 
from the failure of the secular that the sacred 
emerges. At the same time, there are certain elements 
in human sensibility which can be easily given the 
stamp of the sacred. But normally those would 
belong to the realm of aesthetics and not of religion. 
The code switching between aesthetic experience and 
religious experience would perhaps go on for a long 
time. This led to the problem of methodological 
issues of differentiating between the logical and non- 
logical phenomena of science and metaphysics in the 
thought structure of man. The future relevance of 
religion lies in a critical appraisal of these issues and 
in building the appropriate communication structure. 

A major task of rural communication is to pro- 
mote the initiative and participation of the economi- 
cally and socially depressed sections in institutions 
of local self-government in the villages. The second 
task is to involve them in restructuring productive 
activities, particularly in the agrarian sector. In this 
context implementation of land reform measures, 
promotion of cooperative enterprises, extension and 
development of cottage and small-scale industries are 
matters of great importance. 

Reorientation of rural education with emphasis on 
work education is therefore progressively becoming 
more and more relevant. The major focus of rural 
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communication would be to prepare the population 
for acceptance of programmes in these fields and at 
the same time for absorption of stimuli created by 
developments in these fields. 

Some however felt that it would not be correct to 
consider the problems of rural communication separa- 
tely from those at the national level. For instance, 
the problem of land ownership and distribution is 
an integral part of national politics and national 
parties; through their programmes they greatly influ- 
ence the trend. Besides, the rural scctor in some parts 
of the world constitutes part and parcel of the capi- 
talist economy. Unlike 19th Century Britain, the 
United States with which rests the leadership of 20th 
Century capitalism has an extensive agricultural base. 
In fact, the Unifed States remains a major agricul- 
tural exporter. The problem of rural communication 
in such a context is that of transmission of commer- 
cial intelligence on a global plane and of technolo- 
gical knowhow of a very order. With commercialisa- 
tion of agriculture in a country like India, trends of 
development in the same direction, though on a much 
smaller scale, should not be completely ruled out. 
But in that case it will also be necessary to create in- 
formed understanding of the hazards of ecological dis- 
aster because of overgrazing, deforestation and over- 
exploitation of resources, simultaneously generat- 
ing a high degree of consciousness among the people 
about the social and cultural consequences. 

The importance of the social sciences in future was 
discussed at a seminar in Delhi. It was pointed out 
that social scientists have played three inter-depen- 
dent roles, namely, documentation, analysis, and 
rationalisation of social processes. It was also sugges- 
ted that there was a developmental cycle in respect of 
the three roles along with the development of society. 
Over a length of time there isa shift of emphasis 
from documentation of social facts to analysis of the 


Disarmament ( from p. 14) 

pons corresponds to 1,300,000 Hiroshima bombs? 
And let us further agree that the language itself with 
its tremendous power over the human mind, as well 
as over the process of decision-making, has been cor- 
rupted by means of the frequent euphemisms which 
have entered the vocabulary of the armaments com- 
munity, such as bonus-kills and mega-death. This 
has the effect of throwing dust into people’s eyes. 
Everybody knows what acannon or a gun is, but 
what is the general cognitive value, one may ask, of 
a mininuke or a MIRV, of Honest John or Fat Boy? 

Part of this development is furthermore accounted 
for by the very approach to disarmament, which has 
been adopted for practical purposes in the absence 
of general and complete disarmament: the step-by-step 
approach. As we all know disarmament negotiations 
thereby necessarily engage in highly technical matters 
and issues, which unfortunately tend to obscure the 
very purpose of the whole process. But we must 
always keep in mind that disarmament is too impor- 
tant to be left solely to experts and governments. We 
must be able to communicate with people in human 
terms, in order to get their indispensable support 
and demand for results. 

A prerequisite for a decisive increase in public 
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same, and then vested interests tend to use the ins- 
truments of analysis as instruments of rationalisation. 
But there is a threshold point beyond which rationa- 
lisation cannot go on without completely eroding the 
operational base of social sciences. The social scien- 
tists are then forced to take a fresh look at the criti- 
cal issues faced by society and redefine the foci of 
their studies. 

It was also observed that the social meaning of the 
pursuit of social sciences is undergoing rapid change. 
The existing mores and ethos of social sociences have 
by and large come into existence in the context of in- 
dustrialisation of the West which in turn was based on 
exploitation of the resources in the countries under 
colonial domination. This was a period of deep alie- 
nation of the elites from the rest ofsociety. The 
social sciences were meant to reinforce the role of the 
elites and as such their methods and techniques were 
related to a very unusual situation. Contemporary so- 
cial sciences cannot continue in the old fashion. It can- 
not be left to a few individuals to provide the mirror 
in which society can see its own face. There has to 
be broad-based participation of the largest possible 
number of persons representing diverse segments of 
society in identifying the more significant contours 
of society. In this context universities and other aca- 
demic institutions have only a complementary role 
in social documentation. The task of social analysis 
will continue to be parimarily that of academics in 
the context of purposeful interaction with the more 
broadbased forums of society. At the same time, 
there must be conscious efforts to eliminate the 
rationalisation which has got mixed up with the 
pursuit of social sciences. 

It would be worth while to try to dismantle the 
rationalisations ofthe previous generation so that 
the new generation of social scientists can go ahead 
without the load of the past. 





awareness of “present dangers” is that a radical 
change in thinking, attitudes, values, decision-making 
and actions take place soon. Now, in the international 
debate, reference is often made to the need fora dis- 
play of political will of nations and governments, 
in order to reach results in the decades-long, gray 
drudgery of disarmament talks. This is without doubt 
correct, but by now somewhat worn out. Because of 
that, another radical change is needed. What is re- 
quired now is a clear expression of the political will of 
peoples, materialising in the action needed, to make 
governments mobilise their political will to move 
decisively towards real and genuine disarmament. 

This is not sheer rhetoric, although I sometimes 
feel that the words we use are losing any real mean- 
ing. If, in the medium or long-term perspective, we 
are going to survive the consequences of our own 
actions, these worn-out words must be given back 
their true and very concrete purport. 


This is the message that should guide us — the 
very simple message, permeating all sophisticated 
analyses: Four per cent of world military expenditues, 
less than fourteen days of present use of resources for 
military purposes, would eradicate the worst conse- 
quences of mass poverty and create a brighter furture 
for the children of the earth. O 
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COL. GADHAH ATTENDS PEOPLE'S 
CELEBRATIONS IN TOBRUK | 


March 28, 1981 





The revolution’s leader Col. Muammar Gadhafi attended the massive 
popular celebrations in Tobruk this morning. The celebrations are part of 
festivities marking the 11th anniversary of the evacuation of British colo- 
nialist forces from Libya. Col. Gadhafi also delivered an important speech 
on this occasion. In this speech Col. Gadhafi said: 
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k It is a great honour for us to celebrate three times every year the expulsion 
A of foreign forces from our lands. Such celebrations are a decisive response 
A to those who attempt to attach the Libyan People’s honour, accusing them 
A of harbouring foreign bases. The Libyan Arab People who fought for 
A scores of years for ending the foreign presence on their land, cannot once 
i again hand over this land to foreign forces. Libyan-Soviet friendship is 
A cherished but that Libya cannot be used for the stationing of Soviet or any 
A other foreign military base. He said: “Those who accuse us are the ones who 
A permit the use of their homeland in Egypt, Morocco and the Sudan by the 
A US for the establishment of military bases. Instead of attacking us they 
t should feel ashamed of their own actions. The Jamahiriya’s people who now 
$ weild authority, control wealth and carry arms, can look the greatpowers 
h right in the eye with no fear. We are honoured today by the presence of 
hy delegations that do not represent kings, presidents or oppressive govern- 
A ments. The delegations present today are those representing peoples strug- 
f gling against colonialism which the Libyan people have joined in an 
f unshakeable alliance. 
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Col. Gadhafi said that the great Al-Fateh revolution does not seek the 
friendship of peoples who have the future in their own hands. If the United 
States Government stood, for example, against us, the Latin American 
peoples struggling against America will stand by the Libyan People. The 
Libyan people support all people struggling for freedom and dignity and 
fighting against colonialism. 

Col. Gadhafi proased the Nicaraguan revolution that achieved victory 
against America despite its might. He also prased on of the Sandista front’s 
solidarity with the Libyan Arab People. Col. Gadhafi also saluted the 
Iranian people, He said, “If the Iran Government, which is fighting the 
Iranian people in a war by proxy for America, decides to anatagonise us for 
no reason save that of hatred, then the Iranian People will befriend us. He 
said the Iraqi Government is fighting a brotherly moslem people that has 
thrown all its weight in favour of the Palestinian revolution. Saluting the 
Chadian delegation Col. Gadhafi said: The presence of the Chadian people’s 
delegation is an ample reply for the colonialist african and arab allegations, 

` and affirms the belief that the Chadian people support the idea of a merger 
with the Jamahiriya. The presence of this delegation also comes as a sign of 
the Chadian people’s appreciation for the role played by the. Libyan Arab 
People in ending the civil war there. Libyan troops went to Chad in response 
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to its peoples invitation and will stay there or withdraw also in response to 
popular demand. 

Col. Gadhafi pointed to President Goukouni Queddi’s repeated appeals 
to neighbouring African countries to end his countries civil war. He said 
these countries and France did no respond to these appeals and that the 
Loyen forces role in Chad is to aftirm security after a civil war that lasted 
20 years. 


The leader of the Revolution Col. Muammar Gadhafi announced the 
return of the first Libyan units from Chad after the ‘establishment of peace 
there, and after the reactionary-zionist-colonialist alliance who was fighting 
on our bordersm was defeated. This proves to the world that the Libyan 
forces are liberating forces that fought for the victory of freedom, then left 
the liberated land to its citizens. When the colonialist forces occupy a land, 
they will not leave it forever, preferring to colonise and explit its resources 
for their own benefit. Col. Gadhafi elaborated. The leader held colonialist 
and reactionary countries in Africa responsible for the threating peace in 
Chad. Adding the withdrawal of other Libyan troops which are still 
stationed in Chad might be delayed if itis made vident the Chads neigh- 
bours, through the instigation of European colonialists, intend to exploit the 
withdrawal of Libyan forces for the return of war and destruction to Chad. 


Col. Gadhafi added: “In implementation of resolutions taken by people’s 
congresses throughout the Jamahiriya and along with celebritions marking 
the eleventh anniversary of the evacuation of the British forces from the 
home territory, we are further celebrating the ending of the military confront- 
ation with the Egyptian army, he said Tobruk’s military camps have been 
transformed into educational institutions and that the town no more hosts 
regu’ar soldiers. He added: “We are attempting to grow forests in areas 
which were once infested with barbed wire, and water reservoirs instead of 
trenches. The eastern regions air space will still be controled by Libyan 
fighter jets stationed in various bases throughout the Jamahiriya. Pointing to 
recommendations made by peoples congresses for caution to be exerted 
during the process of ending military confrontation with the Egyptian army. 
Col. Gadhafi said the phenomenon of the armed people who cannot be 
defeated, encircled or forces to capitulate, has replaced regular armies, but 
said that regular military forces will return to their previous locations if 
confrontation is reimposed on us. ‘Col Gadhafi called on the citizens of 
Tobruk to assume the responsibility of repelling any surprise attacks 
launched by reaction, zionism and colonialism. He said that arms should 
be constantly in the hands of both men and women because an armed 
people isa bastion on whose rocks all aggression is smashed. He also 
appealed to the Egyptian army to train their guns towards Israel for the 
liberation of Palestine. He said: When the Egyptian army carries out this 
duty, it will find us on its side. 


The leader affirmed the determination of the Libyan arab people in 
pursuing their right of compensation for damages incurred during world 
war two by Britain, Germany and Italy which transformed our country 
to an area of international military, operations, causing destruction to our 
people and our material potentials. The leader announced that worldwide 
support has been.gained by the Jamahiriya for making this claim against 
these colonialist countries. 


Released by People’s Bureau of Libyan Jamahiriya, New Delhi 
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Hazlitt 
Heritage 


C.L.R. SASTRI 


T= author of The Spirit of the 

Age was no ordinary man: he 
was a genius if ever there was 
one. Now that word has lost 
much of its original force: it has 
become a sort of rubbed coin. 
Now there is a general abuse of 
words. They do not stand singly 
for an idea, as the late Edmund 
Candler has said somewhere, but 
have become clotted in the mosaic 
of a formula which may mean 
anything, but which generally does 
not mean anything at all. They 
indicate more the absence of 
thought than the presence of it. 
Genius is a very rare pheno- 
menon: almost as rare as the 
flowering of the aloe, or the laying 
of the phoenix’s egg. 

Hazlitt himself has given us a 
graphic description of it: 

«Talent differs from genius as volun- 
tary differs from Involuntary power. ... 
A clever or ingenious man is one who 
can do anything well, whether it is 
worth doing or not; a great man is one 
who can do that which, when done, is 
of the highest importance. Themistocles 
said he could not play on the flute, but 
that he could make of a small city a 
great one, That gives us a pretty good 
idea of the distinction in question”. 

Try him by what test you will, 
the man who gave us his valuable 
criticisms of Shakespeare’s plays 
and of the Elizabetan dramatists, 
who gave us the Plain Speaker 
and Table-Talk and Winterslow 
and those inimitable sketches of 
some of his distinguished contem- 
poraries that are gathered together 
in the pages of The Spirit of the 
Age, the man who was the friend 
of Coleridge and Wordsworth and 
Lamb — he certainly was a 
genius in the most exalted sense 
of the term. But we are apt to 


forget the fact amidst the plethora | 


of geniuses we have amongst us 
in these most flourishing times. 
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As G.K. Chesterton says: 

“In the beginning of the 20th century 
you could not see the ground for clever 
men. They were so common that a 
stupid man was quite exceptional”, 

The first thing we have to bear 
in mind in regard to Hazlitt is 
that he was a writer of rare dis- 
tinction: a writer that has almost 
no parallel in the annals of 
English prose literature. There are 
those, of course, who like to 
belittle him, who grudge him his 
due, who “damn him with faint 
praise”. He certainly was not a 
favourite of fortune. He was not 
born to attract men: his gift lay 
rather the other way. But, as he 
himself puts it somewhere: “‘If the 
truth were known, the most dis- 
agreeable people are the most 
amiable”, 

He lacked those more delicate 
charities, those petite morales, 
which, according to Boswell, 
Johnson also was deficient in, and 
the want of which his best friends 
could not fully justify. He was 
not one of your polite and smooth- 
tongued men. In his own day, as 
well as now, malicious critics 
have followed him, like ban-dogs, 
ready to bark if he but deviated 
og so slightly from the straight 
ine. 

Not only have they railed at 
him openly: they have tried to 
injure him in more subtle ways. 
One of these has been the institu- 
tion of invidious comparisons 
between him and his dearest 
friend, Charles Lamb, with, of 
course, everything in favour of 
Lamb. Now, I am not here con- 
cerned with the interesting ques- 
tion as to who, of these two, was 
the superior writer. 
fashions even in literary likes and 
dislikes, just as there are in trunk- 
hose and top-hats, and it is 
positive hardihood to ignore them 
and to follow the bent of one’s 
own mind. Itis meat and drink 
to be with those who prefer Lamb 
to Hazlitt: itis the line of least 
resistance: itis to swim with the 
current. 

There isa curious instance of 
the fury that can be roused by the 
holding of opposite opinions. It 
is well-known that Walter Begehot 
— a man who, as Augustine 
Birrell says, carried away with 
him to his grave more originality 
of thought than anyone else — 
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was a great admirer of Hazlitt 
and preferred him to Lamb. When 
Crabb Robinson heard this he 
could not control his righteous 
indignation and raved like a mad 
man: “You, Sir, you prefer the 
works of that scoundrel, that 
odious, that malignant writer to the 
exquisite essays of that angelic 
creature!’ Bagehot protested that 
“there was no evidence that angels 
could write particularly well’’. 

Hazlitt felt the first impulse to 
write on coming across Burke’s 
Letter toa Noble Lord. For the 
first time it struck him what a fine 
thing it was “to be able to convey 
the slightest conception of my 
meaning to others in words”. He 
knew the tortures of expression: 
though he was an exquisite writer, 
the gift came to him only late in . 
life. If Burke had led him to ap- 
preciate the art of writing, it was 
Coleridge who encouraged him 
to join the literary brotherhood. 

Hazlitt describes, in his well- 
known essay, “My First Acqua- 
intance with Poets”, his meeting 
with Coleridge at his father’s 
house, the interest which ‘that 
great man evinced in him, 
his being invited to Nether 
Stowey, and his accompanying 
Coleridge on his way back for six 
miles and being held entranced 
by the poet’s ceaseless discourse 
— “I would swear that the very 
milestones had ears, and that 
Harmer-hiil stooped, with all its 
pines, to listen to a poet as he 
passed”. This is one of the grand- 
est sentences in the English lang- 
uage. 

Hazlitt was one of the earliest 
of dramatic critics. He loved play- 
going and loved more the writing 
upon it. No wonder Stevenson 
declared, “We are mighty fine 
fellows, but we cannot write like 
William Hazlitt”. In his criti- 
cisms he was indebted to nobody. 
His thoughts were his own and 


- bore the impress of strong origi- 


nality. He is never dry or 
uninteresting. As the late Charles 
Whibley wrote of him: “He read 
with the taste of the connoisseur 
and he wrote with the fury of the 
enthusiast”. 

As for his prose, Professor 
Oliver Elton says: “Hazlitt simply 
used right English, and the only 
way to profit by him is to do th 
same”. [J : 
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Marxism and Empiricism 
I 


THe impression after reading Prof Selbourne’s article “British 

Empiricism and Social Sciences”, Dr Suman Gupta’s criti- 
cism of it, and Prof Selbourne’s reply (Aéainstream, February 
21, March 14, March 28) is one of disappointment. Whereas 
Selbourne accuses Dr Gupta of “directing him — with the 
absurd authority of a priestess addressing a heretical Christian 
— to fundamental tenets of Marxism’’, he himself directs her 
sarcastically to a “healthy dose of the empirical method.” He 
goes one step further in his professional arrogance, behaving 
as the high priest of the empirical method, by providing Dr 
Gupta with a list of books to read. Such arrogance has 
nothing to do with fruitfal scientific discussion. 

The weakness with Dr Gupta’s criticism is that it misses the 
crucial points of Selbourne’s argument and becomes more of 
a restatement of Marxist principles, and that too, in a confused 
mode of expression. But even then I think her basic approach 
to Selbourne’s empiricism is correct. For instance, she is 
correct in pointing out that Selbourne’s rejection of absolute 
distinction between a ‘materialist’ world-view and an ‘idealist’ 
world-view is borrowed from positivists like Mach and others. 
But she misses the point when she overlooks the fact that 
Selbourne rejects the distinction between materialism and 
idealism in the sense of primacy of either matter or mind over 
the other. Actually he pleads the case for idealism on the plea 
of “ought or should be,” by counterposing this to what is 
materially existent. Here Selbourne seems to suggest that 
moral categories, unfulfilled human creams and aspirations 
form idealism and “there is no materialism, no Marxism, 
worth the having” if such idealism is not added to it from 
without. 

His argument over this basic issue of philosophy proceeds 
like this: In every idealism there is materialism and in every 
materialism there is or should be idealism, Therefore there is 
no ‘absolute’ distinction between them even if materialism 
denies the absolute independence of existence of the ideal and 
idealism denies the existence of the material. Such a nonsensi- 
cal argument one does not expect even from an out-and-out 
positivist, not to speak of a person claiming to be a Marxist. 
Here Selbourne’s empirical method fails, I think it is here 
that he should be referred to the more scientific dielectical 
method, in order to understand the inter-connection between 
material and social conditions of human existence and the 
moral issues, dreams and aspirations they generate which, in 
turn, act on and change those conditions. 

Moreover, had Selbourne not been fascinated abstractly by 
British empiricism, he could trace the lines of development of 
empiricism in Britain concretely and then he could see how 
Locke, the great empiricist, in spite of the mataphysical limits 
of his thought, was a materialist, whereas Berkeley, his succes- 
sor, who criticised the former’s notion of abstract ideas in 
the name of common sense and experience, came to reject the 
existence of material reality altogether. In the very empiricist 
tradition of Britain there was a fierce fight between adherents 
of materialism and idealism. But after Berkeley, with the 
stabilisation of the bourgeois system, British empiricism could 
never overcome the trend set in motion by his subjective ideal- 
ism, In the twentieth century the same empiricism took the 
form of positivism (logical or linguistic) and centred round 
that mysterious thing called sense-datum, which is nothing but 
a mental object. Selbourne’s so-called bedrock of human 
knowledge, the empiricist sense-data, are the widely propagated 
elements of subjective idealism, Socially, they have served the 
interests of the bourgeoisie in its attempt to have world-wide 
contro] over material and human resources, Selbourne him- 
self refers to this class-charatter of empiricism but often 
strangely detaches it from its socio-historical context and tries 
to project it as a method ard. philosophy more scientific and 
revolutionary than Marxism, 

Though Selbourne makes a distinction between empirical 
method and empiricist philosophy, in practice he is unable to 
keep them apart. He says: “...subjective personal preferences, 
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and not just ‘class-interests’, enter into the question of the 
priority which individuals give to one form of inquiry over the 
other. There can be, and there is, such a thing as personal 
epistemological preference. For example, the facts of life are 
painful, especially in India — and a retreat from them into an 
oblivious mystification of reality is also a choice, moral or 
immoral. Suffering invites even the sufferer — usually with the 
help of religion — to make precisely such a choice ...’’ 

This Selbourne calls his concept of truth, But if individuals 
personally choose their truth according to their subjective 
preference, there will be as many truths as there are indivi- 
duals. If objectivity and universality are denied to truth, there 
will be no possibility of scientific knowledge. Scientific know- 
ledge does not depend upon personal preferences and whims. 
One of its basic characteristics is universal demonstrability and 
practicability. No one thinks that the theories of Marx and 
Einstein are true because they preferred and chose to think 
so. They are true because they correctly reflect the natural 
and social reality. 

The theory of personal epistemological choice emanates 
from individualism and is characteristic of bourgeois ideology. 
Its social implications are obviously fatal. For example, when 
Selbourne says that the sufferer chooses to retreat from pain- 
ful facts of life into an oblivious mystification of reality he 
tries to show that the illusion and consequent suffering are 
the choice of the sufferer himself He thus mystifies the whole 
oppressive machinery of class-society which continuously not 
only breeds and forces suffering upon the masses and also 
breeds and forces illusion and lies upon them. Suffering and 
oppression invariably cause protest and masses ‘retreat into 
oblivious mystification’ only when they feel helpless before an 
uncontrollable natural or social force. Selbourne’s concept of 
truth is part of the same untruth the bourgeoisie have been 
propagating in the garb of the individual’s freedom and choice. 

It is more interesting to see his account of the strength and 
weakness of empiricism He says: “... It is a strength to know 
that class as such has no objective existence, It is a strength 
to know that itis not a descriptive but an analytical category, 
that it has no intrinsic or material substance apart from the 
individuals who compose it...” To deny objective existence 
to class is to say that class is a fiction or a mental construc- 
tion. Selbourne makes class vanish in order not only to “pro- 
tect” us from a spiritualised Marxism but also from “demo- 
gogic’’ concepts of The People’ 

Positivists say that except particular sense data like red patch 
etc. everything such as a chair or a house is a mental cons- 
truction. On the basis of this wisdom they deny not only the 
objective existence of class, but of society, of nation, and 
finally the material world itself. 

Selbourne wants us to protect us from the objective existence 
of class and therefore rejects it ‘empirically’. But let me ask: 
who is scared of class and class struggles, of spiritualised (!) 
Marxism and of the people? It is none but the bourgeoisie, 
And what do the ideologues of the bourgeoisie do to protect 
their class interests? They distort Marxism and invent theories 
like non-existence of class, people, etc. 

May I remind Prof Selbourne that the concept of objective 
existence of class is not the creation of some spiritualised 
Marxism, but of Marx himself? When he says that “the 
history of all hitherto existing society js the history of class 
struggles” Marx does not want to say that history is a 
struggle of objectively non-existent forces. Moreover, Marx 
always asserts the priority of society over individual, for he 
says that the individual becomes human only as a member of 
society. Society is more than individuals taken in isolation and 
so is Class. ‘Man is the totality of social relations’ and ina 
society divided into classes, individuals exist only as members 
of definite, objectively existing classes. 

When Selbourne, after removing ‘class’ from the scene and 
establishing the ontological priority of the individual with the 
application of the strength of empiricism, comes to show us 
its weakness, we face another gem of wisdom. He says that 
one weakness of empiricism shows itself when it announces 
that “facts speak for themselves.” Selbourne says facts do not 
speak for themselves, They require spokesmen who can speak 
for them, But one may ask: Where now are tie personal 
preferences, choices, „and so real individuals? 

He farther says empirical method in social sciences “usually 
leads its adherents only as far as banal concepts of the ‘plural’ 
rather than of social totalities....”. He does not bother to 
wonder bow, when empiricism starts with atomic, unconnected 
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individuals, it can lead him to social totalities.-Deny the . 


objective existence of class and society: then what remains of 
social totalities?’ What seems to him to be the strength of 
empiricism is in fact its weakness and what seems to be weak- 
ness is a continuation of the same weakness, À 

Finally, I must say that empiricism cannot replace Marxism 
as a revolutionary and scientific method and theory. Marxism 
is alive in the revolutionary practice of the working class and 
people all over the world, especially in the countries of the 
Third World. A struggle against empiricism is a struggle against 
the domination of bourgeois ideology in social sciences and 
part of the struggle against imperialism as well. 


New Delhi Gorakh Pandey 


I 


J wonder how you could bring yourself to invite discussion 
(vide Mainstream, March 28) on “Marxism and Empiricism” 
after David Selbourne had chosen to sully your pages with 
arrogant spite, too crude even for contempt. | 

J do not know Selbourne personally, nor Suman Gupta 
(Mainstream, March 14). Perhaps with his “Eye to India” 
(that he flaunts in his communication) Selbourne bas an 
advantage over me. However, Ido not write to beg a little 
‘chivalry’ from the man. The way he writes his peevish piece 
makes it clear that he is too far gone with what: I can only 
call ‘spiritual pride’, He does not even feel that an academic 
colleague (1 expect in the intervals of his travels he still teaches 
somewhere), even if she belongs to benighted India, has to be 
treated (however harsh the criticism) with at least elementary 
respect and also, on his own part, a little humility. ; 

Why must Selbourne be permitted to behave as if our intel- 
lectuals were “a lesser breed” and he is here to redeem us? As 
an observer, critic or whichever way you like to put it, his 
writings may have done some good to us, but if he cannot 
contain his intemperateness, his ineluctable sense of superio- 
rity, along with a perverse penchant for exhibitionism — all 
helped here in India by the pigmentation of his skin — let him 
for the devil’s sake leave us to whatever damnation we deserve. 

Tt is a misfortune, of course, that we have failed so far in 
India to have a revolution that could root out so much evil 
in ourselves and also in the ‘superior’ thinking of a varied 
bunch of ‘Western’ masqueraders who have not forgiven India 
even her imperfect and still imperilled political independence, 
The David Selbournes of creation know very well how their 
publicity-bread is buttered, Cannot Mainstream, at least let 
him know that there are certain ‘digits’ of decency (as old 
P.C. Joshi used to say) that just have to be respected? Let me 
not also be fobbed off with pious paeans on ‘freedom of dis- 
cussion” when David Selbourne’s vanity and venom makes 
even conversation with the man hideous, 


New Delhi Hiren Mukerjee 


Dange and CPI 


THE CPI National Council's decision to expel S.A. Dange 
from the party is only a formality since this outcome was a 
foregone conclusion the day the party’s Central Executive 
Committee recommended the step to the party’s higest policy- 
ing body. 
mane Natiowal Council, while endorsing the CEC recommend- 
ation, has come out with a 3,500-word resolution meant to 
explain in detail why such action against the founder of the 
Indian Communist movement had become imperative, It cata- 
logues Dange’s “persistent defiance and violation of all party 
discipline and norms, splitting and other anti-party activities”. 
Tt also replies to Dange’s charges against CPI General Secre- 
tary C. Rajeswara Rao in his 2,000 word reply to Rao’s show- 
cause notice issued at the end of March. Above all, recalling 
recent history (that is, the course of national developments and 
inner-patty events since the 1977, general election) it seeks to 
expose Dange’s “utterly revisionist” approach and understand- 
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‘he stress has been on Dange’s violation of organisational 
discipline — his participation in the first Congress of the All- 
India Communist Party (described by the CPI as a party of 
“renegades and splitters’) apart, his characterisation of the 
formation of the AICP as a “timely and historic necessity to 
accomplish the unfinished national democratic revolution, and 
lately his going to the press with his reply to Rao in language 
that can be construed as violative of party norms. On 
ground even ardent supporters of Dange’s political line were 
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forced to back the leadership? move for his expulsion (inci. 
dentally, Dange’s political line by and large is being supported 
by a large number of party members who are in no way pre- 
pared to violate party discipline). 

No doubt Dange violated party discipline several times in 
the past and the CPI leadership had given him along rope. In 
fact, from the tone of his reply to Rajeswara Rao it was clear 
that he was ready to face expulsion—indeed he himself seemed 
to have invited such disciplinary action. If one leafs through 
Dange’s bio-data one finds that on many occasions in the 
past Dange had violated party discipline. As many of his close 
associates have maintained, he is too much of an individualist 
to be bound by party discipline. 

While strongly criticising this aspect of Dange’s behaviour 
and expressing reservations on some of his pronouncements 
eulogising Indira Gandhi, one cannot forget his pioneering 
role in organising the Indian working class and in building the 
Communist Party, Whatis regrettable is the absence of any 
mention of rhat past in the CPI National Council resolution. 
The question is: Why should the CPI leadership be so blinded 
by Dange’s present actions as to forget history? Have not 
top leaders of the CPI —- Rajeswara Rao, Bhupesh Gupta and 
N.K. Krishnan in particular — criticised similar steps of fratern- 
al parties during the days of de-Stalinisation or removal of 
Khrushchev? 

By a coincidence it was in April, 1964 — exactly 17 years ago 
— that the the CPI National Council witnessed the first formal 
split of the party when a minority section led by Muzaffar 
Ahmad walked out to form the CPI-M. At that time the over- 
whelming majority had stood by Dange, the then CPI Chair- 
man, who earned Mao’s ire for having denounced Chinese 
aggression in 1962, That is an irony of history. 

The main plank of Dange’s political criticism of what he 
calls the ‘effective leadership” of the CPI headed by Rajeswara 
Rao rests on the Jatter’s total opposition to the ruling party 
and closer cooperation with CP-M. If Dange is accused of 
subjectivism on this score, the CPI leadership cannot escape 
the charge of assailing Indira Gandhi in season and out of 
season and blindly following the CP-M with minimum public 
criticism. In fact a firm and principled CPI stand on each issue 
vis-a-vis both the Congress-I and the CP-M would have 
earned it greater prestige, but the CPI would appear to have 
got transformed from the tail of Congress-I to the B team of 
CP-M. One would only wish that one is proved wrong in this 
assessment, Left and democratic unity cannot be built on 
either the opportunist politics of reformism or a sectarian 
attitude based on ultra-Leftism (the CP-M’s hall-mark notwith- 
standing welcome changes in some of its central leaders). 

The manner in which the National Council has replied to 
Dange’s allegation that Rajeswara Rao had “consistently 
avoided to initiate any all-India mass struggle indedendently on 
the strength of our own party, lest the CP-M be displeased’ 
leaves ample room for criticism. The Council states that “tens 
of thousands of its (CPI’s) cadres arein the forefront of big 
and militant mass struggles of workers, peasants, agricultural 
labourers, women, youth and students throughout the 
country’. No doubt the kisans and agricultural workers’ rally 
in Delhi on March 26 was a resounding success because of the 
CPI (minus the CPI it would have been a total flop}, But where 
are the “militant mass struggles throughout the country’? 
True, the Bangalore-based public sector workers and LIC 
workers went into a major struggle, but the CPI can claim only 
part of the credit; there were other unions. In any case, in the 
last few years the CPI has not launched a single all-India 
movement on its own strength — this allegation of Dange is 
irrefutable, 

The exit of Dange from the party he helped to build is un- 
fortunate, if inevitable. It isa development that, adds to the 
fragmentation of the Left and patriotic forces at a time when 
unity in action of all such forces is most essential. One hopes 
Dange will place the cause above any personal rancour and 
that the CPI and others will reciprocate such a gesture. 

New Delhi Deepak Chaudhury 


CORRECTION 

The aritcle by Soviet Academician Georgi Arbatov 
(“A Difficult Choice’, Mainstream, March 28, 1981) was 
first published in Pravda on March 9. We had been 
given to understand that it was exclusive to Mainstream 
and had stated so in the footnote. This is, regretted, 
though the value of the contribution remains unaffected. 

. . —Editor. 
CO 
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Behind Iron Lady’s Odyssey 


HE over-publicised Iron Lady has come 
and gone — a partly amusing, partly 
puzzling and partly irritating interlude in 
New Delhi’s diplomatic activity amidst the 
drowsiness of early summer heat. Nobody 
even at high levels in the administration 
here seems quite clear about the real pur- 
pose of Margaret Thatcher’s visit, hidden 
behind the heavy coverage given by the 
Indian media to the event. There was not 
much evidence of the “iron”, though there 
was much contrived militancy in utterance, 
laced with some sentimental shibboleths 
about Indo-British relations, a subject on 
which a few of our learned political com- 
mentators have proved more eloquent than 
the Prime Minister of Britain. 
Whatever the quality of the iron — 
wrought, cast or pig — it was quite clear 


, that the art of diplomacy is not Margaret 


” Thatcher’s strong point. In contrast to the 
reputation of the British for understate- 
ment, the visiting Prime Minister was 
extraordinarily. effusive in her rhetoric. The 
rather loud praise for Indian democracy 
might have been genuine or just a part of 
the game, but her under-estimation of the 
level of intelligence in this country was all 
too obvious. For instance, despite her 
frantic efforts to sound original as well as 


deeply concerned, it was evident from her 
public pronouncements that Margaret’s 
main purpose was to put across the White 
House strategic line. And surely it was 
not accidental that her visits to India and 
Saudi Arabia were preceded by a pilgrim- 
age to that Anglo-Saxon Mecca where at 
present reigns Reagan, Hollywood wash- 
out and imitation guntoting cowboy. 
Margaret presumably was duly briefed by 
Reagan’s aides on her assigned task as 
America’s emissary. It has not gone un- 
noticed either that, though bedevilled by 
domestic problems like the Brixton riots, 
the civil servants’ strike and the gnawing 
economic crisis, she was able to take time 
off to do the bidding of the White House 
mandarins. 

For some years now, Britain, whether 
under a species of Labour or a species of 
Conservatives, has revelled in the status of 
a client state of the United States, acquiesc- 
ing in US strategic formulations even to 
the extent of falling in line with revival of 
the Cold War. Britain’s rulers give primacy 
to UK’s relations with the USA as the 
cornerstone of foreign policy. No wonder 
the current obsession of Reagan and 
company over alleged increase in Soviet 
strategic power and over the Soviet spectre 
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haunting the Persian Gulf area should find 


a ready echo in British stances on. major. 


international issues. The Reagan Admini- 
stration has its readymade answer to this 
“challenge”: strengthening of bases in the 
whole region, from Oman to Mogadishu 
to Diego Garcia; the Camp David line of 
replacing lost Iran with available Egypt to 
play the requisite strategic role in the West 
Asian area; keeping Saudi Arabia as a 
reliable fortress; and further promotion 
of Pakistan as a heavily armed ally against 
the Soviet bloc and as_ surrogate 
gendarme. 

Recently Indira Gandhi referred to the 
return of “bipolarity’ in international 
affairs. Nobody seriously doubts the US 
intention to play the Cold War card for 
all it is worth. Margaret Thatcher’s angry 
anti-Sovietism is an echo of Washington 
thinking. It is perhaps not so surprising 
that she has paid no attention to the rather 
ironic fact that other NATO alliance part- 
ners, France and West Germany for 
example, do not look at the Soviet Union 
through Washington-supplied parameters. 
Indeed, all over Europe doubts have been 
expressed over a period. about the wisdom 
of American policy — in Vietnam earlier, 
on the PLO, even NATO. British loyalty 
to the USA would seem to preclude inde- 
pendent thinking on any issue where US 
interests, real or imaginary, are involved. 
It is possible to deduce that Washington 
feels that if India’s fears over the new and 
heavy arming of Pakistan, fears born of 
painful historical experience, could some- 
how be allayed, much can be achieved by 
way of promoting American plans for the 
region. Similarly, if Saudi Arabia can be 
made to play a totally subservient role, 
much could be achieved in West Asia 
too. 

Thus it is clear why in her public state- 
ments in India—and even before arriving 
in this country—Margaret Thatcher was 
bending over backwards to plead Pakis- 
tan’s cause. What was the need for 
the British Prime Minister to explain 
and justify American arms supply to Pakis- 
tan? Neither her attempt to make out that 
US arms supply to Pakistan was “after all 
to help her defend herself from the possi- 
bility of a Soviet threat from across the 
border” nor her attempt to equate India 
and Pakistan by saying that even India 
spends a great deal on arms and arma- 
ments can carry conviction with those 


familiar with the facts. Statistics provided 
by the Military Balance and Sipri Year Book 
(for 1978-79) show that Pakistan’s defence 
expenditure per capita and also asa share 
of the GNP is higher than India’s. India 
spent 3.2 percent of its GNP on defence 
while Pakistan spent 5.7 per cent. Asa 
percentage of Government spending, 
Pakistan’s figure was 42.3 per cent as 
against India’s 26.9. Margaret was perhaps 
not briefed on these facts. 

US Secretary of State Haig told Eric 
Gonsalves and Sethna that his country 
would continue supplying arms to Pakis- 
tan “in a measured way” and that “‘what- 
ever we may do for Pakistan is not directed 
against India or India’s legitimate inter- 
ests.” Haig said this as if the Oracle was 
speaking for the first time; but we in India 
are quite familiar with such talk, which 
preceded the two Indo-Pakistan wars in 
1965 and 1971, and also know what preci- 
sely the USA did then. Neither Reagan 
nor Margaret can command greater credi- 
bility than Reagan’s predecessors in office 
at the relevant times. And nobody asked 
Margaret about credible guarantees that 
arms aid to Pakistan to beef up that coun- 
try to meet the situation on its west would 
not again be used against India. Nor, sur- 
prisingly, did anyone seriously question the 
Iron Lady about British policy vis-a-vis 
Namibia and South Africa. _ 

Apart from Margaret Thatcher’s motives 
and aims, which may include a bid to 
impress on Washington that Britain still 
has influence over India, the dual stance of 
Paki-bashing at home and Paki-backing 
abroad may provide material for study by 
sociologists or psychiatrists. Itis a pity 
that so much time was wasted on discus- 
sions about the British Nationality Bill. 
The problem is really not one of national- 
ity. The problem is that in British society 
immigrants of non-white races are being 
increasingly treated as second or third 
class citizens. There have been many 
studies in the UK showing how second 
generation immigrants, despite academic 
achievements, find it extremely difficult to 
get employment appropriate to their quali- 
fications. Nobody can fail to notice the 
rise of organised hoodlums, in the form of 
the National Front, who bash up Indians, 
Pakistanis, . West Indians and other colo- 
ured people, increasing the sense of insec- 
urity already prevalent- among -these 
sections. Itis the question’of racial dis- 


crimination that concerns us, as it concerns 
the rest of the world, and the attempt to 
reduce the whole question to a simple one 
of how’ many more people Britain can 
accommodate, is prima facie absurd. 

A British newspaper hysterically asks 
why a large number of families “are cur- 
` rently queueing up to leave India and settle 
in Britain.” The simple answer is that these 
are people who have British passports, 
are entitled to settle in Britain and are 
waiting to do so. The process of moving 
them to Britain has to be speeded up, for 
at the present rate it will take forty years 
for the queue to vanish. Incidentally, both 
Margaret and the newspaper concerned 
might have noted that India does not 
resort to any “virginity” test. 

There is no need to dwell at length upon 
“grants” about which Margaret made so 
much fuss. It is not necessary to go into 
. how Britain amassed wealth at the cost of 
her colonies including India, how she 
fleeced the colonies of their natural wealth 
and left their people much poorer than 
before. That apart, the point to be under- 
stood is that giving so-called economic 
aid — euphemism for credits — is in fact 
good business for the sagging and over- 
priced British industry. UK has to export 
machinery to India for its own health, and 
it is up against stiff competition, for ex- 
ample from France in respect of defence 
equipment. The bait of fifty per cent .as 
grant on condition that we use that fifty 
per cent to buy equipment from Britain is 
- wasted; no one will bite that one. Our own 
industries are competing with those of 
Europe in third countries. In the case of 
Bokaro and Bhilai, for example, we make 
a substantial part of the. necessary equip- 
ment ourselves. Britain’s anxiety to do 
business with India — in the economic 
and defence spheres — has however not 
remained entirely concealed. 

We certainly need new technologies. 
And credits. The latter because of the gap 
in balance of trade forced upon us, by the 
deliberate blocking of exports in spheres 
where the poorer countries are competi- 
tive. A little unemployment in the West is 
a matter for much noise, but massive un- 
employment and starvation in the poorer 
countries can be ignored. And we are sup- 
posed to swallow this kind of argument 
which is hot only fraudulent but vicious. 
On our side, of course, there is need: for 


astute economic diplomacy. 
About the dangers India is facing, to 
which our Prime Minister repeatedly refers, 


“many questions have to be asked. Reagan 


and company certainly have reduced their 
philosophy to the simplest terms — one 
God, Capitalism; one Devil, the Soviet 
Union. All their activities across the globe 
flow from this simple litany. But the 
American attitude is not new, though their 
stance now is ‘tougher than in recent years. 
For us, the question is: How real, and 
how close, is the external danger? What is 
our Government’s assessment of the nature 
and location of the threat to peace on our 
frontiers? If this is understood, the next 
question is, what needs to be done to 
mobilise the nation to face the threat? 
That something is brewing is fairly clear. 
But mere repetition of the vague formula 
that there is imminent danger and the 
nation must be ready to make sacrifices 
can be counter-productive. If the people 
and Parliament are not taken into con- 
fidence about the nature of the danger 
ahead and the source or sources from 
which it arises, such repeated warnings, 
instead of galvanising and uniting the 


‘people, may lead to such pronouncements 


losing credibility, and there can surely be 
no greater danger than that. 

Even in the most highly organised 
societies, national dangers are met ona 
national basis. Unfortunately, no credible 
pattern of effort to mobilise the country as 
a whole is as yet visible. It is up to the 
Prime Minister and her Government to 
make the position clear. There need be no 
doubt about the response, for the patriot- 
ism of the people of India has asserted 
itself time and again, in spite of the failures 
or wrong approaches of those in power 
to the nagging social and economic prob- 
lems of the majority of our people. 

Indira Gandhi’s self-image is that of 
Joan of Arc. Surely national danger ought 
to make that image relevant to herself and 
to the people of India. 

National danger is a call for collective 
national action based on clear understand- 
ing of the issues involved; it cannot be an 
alibi. The danger is there, with the Cold 
War at our doorstep. Preparedness to meet 
it is yet to begin. And that process has to 
begin with taking the people into con- 
fidence. 


April 21 C.N. Chitta Ranjan 





“COMMENTARY 


Tarapur Story: 
Repeat of 1980 ? 


O.P. SABHERWAL 


T# Indo-US talks on nuclear 
fuel for Tarapur, which the 
Americans are under a contrac- 
tual obligation to provide till 
1993, have been undergoing an 
interesting metamorphosis. 

. To describe the whole affair as 
a tortuous Washington exercise at 
arms-twisting of a peaceful Asian 
country, taking advantage of its 
dependence on the technological 
might of a super-power, as also 
its plighted word, would be correct 
up to a point. 

“This description of the course 
of Indo-US talks on Tarapur was 
indeed most apt till the stage 
arrived when the Indian side 
started retaliating. This phase 
actually commenced early in 1980 
after the Carter bid to coax or 


coerce Morarji Desai into submis-. 


sion — and acceptance of the 
American plan for “‘fullscope nu- 
clear safeguards” — came to 
nought. 

India’s desire to keep nuclear 
cooperation with the United 
States on an even keel have, all 
along, not received proper appre- 
ciation in Washington, whether 
under the Carter Administration 
or under the new Reagan regime. 
Rather, the effort has been to use 
bluster and crude power diplo- 
macy to beat India into submission 
on this vexed issue. And so, the 
American option of ticking off the 
instalments of enriched uranium 
for Tarapur was taken advantage 
of to inflict delay and suspense 
and to protract the final decision. 
It was thought that by keeping up 
the suspense, India would be 
made to face a dilemma, the best 
way out of which would be to 
come to terms with Washington. 
That was the time when a pro- 
tracted debate was staged in 
American forums about ‘Indian 
intentions’ and the merits and 


4 


` 


demerits of providing the fuel for 
Tarapur. 

This boisterous American debate 
went on till the point when it 
seemed to be evident that the door 
would be slammed by the Ameri- 
can side and the Tarapur agree- 
ment scrapped. But just at that 
moment something happened to 
change the complexion of things, 
and the American Senate com- 
mittee dealing with the Tarapur 
issue decided to extent the Indo- 
American dialogue by agreeing 
to the provision of two more ins- 
talments of uranium which would 
keep Tarapur going till 1981. 

What really had happened? It 
was the Indian disclosure that by 
going back on the Tarapur agree- 
ment Washington would be doing 
just what it wanted to prevent — 
freeing India from immediate re- 
processing of the spent fuel at 
Tarapur and using the precious 
plutonium thus obtained for fur- 
thering India’s nuclear program- 
me, particularly the fast-breeder 
programme. 

As for Tarapur, the revelation 
by Indian scientists that they had 
the ability and know-how to pro- 
vide an alternate fuel to the slight- 
ly enriched uranium which 
America was providing under the 
original contract, clinched the 
issue. 

It was thus that bluster and a 
show of diplomacy of power by 
the Washington experts flopped. 

If that was the 1980 story, the 
1981 version on Tarapur could be 
no better for the United States. 
For, it is Indian technology that 
clinches the issue and no amount 
of power diplomacy and nuclear 
bluster can be of any avail here. It 
isin this context that the latest 
round of Indo-US talks on 
Tarapur have been taking place in 


. Washington. One round is over: 


the second is to take place in New 
Delhi in about six months. 

The point of distinction in this 
round, of talks in Washington was 
that India’s atomic energy chief, 
Dr Homi Sethna, was the main 
spokesman for this country. The 
point that Dr Sethna alone could 
make out, ina manner in which 
neither Secrétary of State Haig 
nor his aides could rebut, is the 
gap between India’s development 
of its nuclear capability for peace- 
ful uses and the development for 


NE 


weapon-making as was being 
attempted in Pakistan. ` 

It was left to Dr Sethna to ex- 
plain to Melvin Price, the power- 
ful Chairman of the American 
Armed Forces Committee, that 
between India’s peaceful nuclear 
explosion of 1974 and weapon- 
making, there was a whole range _ 
of technology and development 
for which India was not going in. 
On the other hand, the type of 
enrichment facility being attempt- 
ed in Pakistan at very heavy cost 
was quite another story. l 

If the Americans were only to 
convince themselves of the peace- 
ful intent and objectives of India’s 
nuclear programme, Dr Sethna’s 
explanations should have decided 
matters. But as it is, Washington’s 
men are looking for the rat in the 
wrong place. However, if there 
was one thing that the Indian side 
had to convince Washington about 
— the Indian capability of pick- 
ing up Tarapur from the point ` 
at which the Americans drop it 
and put the atomic plant into full 
use on their own — that has un- 
doubtedly been accomplished by 
the Sethna mission. 

The other part of -the Tarapur 
talks in Washington consisted of 
the diplomatic battle of wits. But 
for its sordid nature, one might 
have been amused by the Ameri- 
can suggestion that if Washington 
chose to breach the agreement by 
not providing the uranium as per 
contract, India surely would not 
act as the bad boy by reprocess- 
ing the spent fuel but would agree 
to hand it over to the United 
States. age: 

Having now been made wiser 
about India’s intentions in the 
event of further delay in supply of . 
uranium by the United States, not 
to speak of Washington rupturing 
the agreement, General Haig and 
his specialists will give the whole 
affair a second look. Will it be a 
‘repeat’ of the 1980 story in 1981, 
with Washington retracting from 
the brink and resuscitating the 
Tarapur agreement by meeting its 
part of the arrangement? 

That should be known fairly 
soon, but in the meanwhile, there 
are indications that the Reagan 
team has emerged from the latest 
round of Indo-US parleys on 
Tarapur in a fairly realistic mood. 
(April 21). D 


MAINSTREAM 


Gujarat 
‘Agitation 
in 


Perspective 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Gujarat anti-reservation agi- 
tation, after a 103-day violent 
and traumatic course, has come to 
an “end”, but in the process has 
left behind so many bad legacies 
that it will be long before real nor- 
malcy — economic, political and, 
most important, social — can be 
restored. 

The economic life of the state 
has been almost shattered due to 
the agitation, but it is bound to be 
set right. “But what about the 
political and social implications 
of this agitation?” is the question 
uppermost in the minds of all — 
from the intellectuals to ordinary 
workers. 

The ruling Congress-I’s pres- 
tige, which was never very strik- 
ing at any stage, has reached 
rock-bottom, and neither Hari- 
jans, Adivasis and other weaker 
sections nor high-caste Hindus 
trust it now. Totally inept hand- 
ling of the agitation by the 
Solanki Government has convin- 
ced the Harijans that but for this 
Government, it could have been 
brought under  control...much 
sooner. 

‘However, whatever little faith 
they had in the Congress-I was 
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completely broken when the Chief 
Minister, in the wake of with- 
drawal of the agitation, asked the 
Prime Minister to appoint a 
national commission to examine 
the reservation issue. This evoked 
so violent a reaction from the 
Harijans, Adivasis and others, in- 
cluding those belonging to the 
Congress-I, that Solanki had to 
beat a hasty retreat and had to 
“clarify” that his suggestion was 
only to examine the roster system 
and such other distortions. But 
the damage has been done and 
the party has lost credibility. 

Among the Opposition parties, 
the Janata, the BJP and the Lok 
Dal led by Chiman Patel of 
“Navnirman” fame, were ex- 
posed as double-dealers and dou- 
ble-talkers. While verbally sup- 
„porting the principle of reserva- 
tion, they did everything to fan 

. the anti-reservation stir. And even 
today after the medicos have 
withdrawn their agitation, these 
elements are bent upon carrying 
it further by all possible means. 

Only the two Communist Par- 
ties and organisations of the wea- 
ker sections, including the Dalit 
Panthers, have emerged as real 
champions and defenders of these 
sections. They stood by the Hari- 
jans and the others even at grave 
personal risk in many areas. 

Social life is however in for 
great turmoil in the State. During 
the agitation, every office, factory, 
locality, city and village stood 
divided, and there was unprece- 
dented bitterness. As one Harijan 
leader put it: “Harijans have lost 
confidence in all Hindus and it 
would be a Herculean task to 
revive that faith.” Similarly, the 
trade union movement has also 
suffered a great setback, and it 
would be tough going for the 
progressive sections in the State 
to restore trade union unity to its 
pre-agitation level. 

“Where do we go from here?” 
is the question asked by practically 
everyone. One thing is clear, that 
the present State Government 
will not be able to solve any of 
the problems affecting the masses, 
and can only be a catalyst for 
any future discontent and resul- 
tant stir. Moreover, now that the 
agitation has temporarily died 
down, the ruling party will go 
back with all vigour to its pastime 


of throat-cutting group rivalries; 
not that it had stopped entirely 
during the agitation — actually 
rivalries and factionalism had 
helped fan the agitation. But now 
that they are free from what 
some of them describe as ‘‘this 
headache”, the groups will be 
free to resume the game that had 
been shelved for a time. 

The anti-reservation forces have 


` chalked out the plan for a pro- 


longed “‘struggle”’: a federation of 
students, intellectuals, doctors, 
lawyers, bank employees and 
traders has been formed. They are 
determined to go ahead, and with 
the RSS-BJP forces fully behind 
them, they will be a threat even 
after withdrawal of the agitation 
by the medicos. 

On the other hand, there is no 

common forum for those who 
firmly believe in the reservation 
policy and in protecting the rights 
of the weaker sections. The ruling 
party is divided and the Left is 
too weak in the State to be effec- 
tive in meeting the challenge. 
Moreover, certain leaders of the 
Congress-I, like Zinabhai Darji, 
make the most provocative and 
rabid statements against caste 
Hindus in general, in the process 
causing more harm to the Hari- 
jans and the Adivasis, whose in- 
terests they claim to be champion- 
ing. 
It must be borne in mind that 
there is a deep and widespread 
feeling among caste Hindus, par- 
ticularly the upper and lower 
middle class, against the reserva- 
tion policy; and RSS-BJP ele- 
ments from their class viewpoint 
and the Janata and the Lok Dal 
for opportunistic political consi- 
derations, are ready to exploit it 
to the maximum. Thus it is 
bound to be a long-drawn-out 
process of educating the people 
on the importance of reservation 
asa step towards social justice. 
But with a corrupt and inefilicient 
ruling party and Government in 
the State, the dice are heavily 
loaded against the pro-reserva- 
tionists. 

The only silver lining in an 
otherwise dismal setting is the 
growing awareness among Hari- 
jans and other weaker sections 
and their readiness to come out 
into the streets to protect their’ 
hard-won rights. O 


some 
Dilemmas 

of 

American 
Foreign Policy 


V.P. DUTT 


T= new US Administration’s foreign policy has 
raised more questions than it has answered. If 
pursued in the manner and to the extent now threat- 
ened by the Reagan Administration spokesmen, it 
will soon run up against irreconciliable contradic- 
tions and agonising dilemmas for which the Adminis- 
tration would hardly have the answers. 

It is still a policy in the making and it is important 
to analyse in some depth the problems it is going to 
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come up against and the directions it is likely to take, 
for these questions have an immediate bearing on the 
challenges before our country in the coming years. 


Undoubtedly, a great many Americans have con- 
vinced themselves that the USA has been left behind 
by the USSR in the race for a dominant strategic 
status in the world because of their complacency and 
that they could recapture that superiority if only they 
make the effort and vastly increase their arms spend- 
ing. That this conviction is widespread among large 
sections of the ruling elites is a fact of life, and there 
is little that can be.done about it just now. The 
United States would necessarily sharply step up its 
expenditure on arms and armaments, chiefly on 
strategic weapons. The “new nationalism” pervading 
America would have to run its course before the 
international situation stabilises somewhat. : 


The pertinent question is: After all this rearming 
and swashbuckling, to what purposes could this 
resurgent power be used? That is where the contra- 
dictions and the dangers lie. The general Western 
rhetoric has been that things have come to such a 
sorry pass only because Washington allowed Moscow 
to expand its power and use its opportunities in 
various parts of the world, instead of confronting it 
and making it stay its hand. So far the official 
spokesmen and many of their intellectual advocates 
have tended to take a public stand that Washington 
will henceforth intervene in various explosive situa- 
tions in the world to prevent the expansion of Soviet 
power and foothold. 


Already visions of a resurgent America are being 
raised almost as if Sir Galahad would only have to 
swipe his sword and vanquish all evil. But the reality 
is unpleasantly different. Quite apart from the fact 
that the Soviets too would be engaged in a similar 
race, America just would not have the political and 
military strength and power to re-establish its ascen- 
dency over the world political system, nor the econo- 
mic strength to redominate the global economic 
structure. 


Already thoughtful Americans are waking‘up to 
the implications and potential dangers of the policies 
being proclaimed and increasingly the same questions 
are being asked: to what purpose would this power, 
even if available, be used? Where is the line to be 
drawn? How far to go? What would be the conse- 
quences? Where are’ America’s national interests really 
involved? 


The Administration’s earlier rhetoric led many to 
believe that the US was now going to take a stand 
and hoist the flag almost everywhere. But this grand- 
standing would hardly appear to be on the cards. 
Where would America’s power actually be applied to 
demonstrate that it now meant business and that it 
had created secure dykes and structures around Soviet 
power? In El Salvador? In the Iran-Iraq conflict? 
In Afghanistan? In Kampuchea? One has just to 
tun: down the list to realise the problems with such 
grandstanding. 


Indeed, a more widespread view is already emerg- 
ing that Washington should regard (apart from 
Europe which falls ina different category altogether) 
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only the Gulf area as primarily vital and should con- 
centrate, reserve and apply all its power there in order 
to ensure the continued flow of oil to the Western 
industrialised societies. This could be a consensus 
area among the foreign policy formulators along 
with their intellectual and academic counterparts. 


The thrust of the new foreign policy will, therefore, 
be primarily felt in the Gulf region, and additionally 
in the strengthening of bases and naval-atomic mis- 
sile presence in the Indian Ocean region. From 
“global containment” we come down to “limited 
containment”. Somebody refurbishes the old cliche 
about “containment without confrontation” but this 
is not acceptable to the majority of the foreign policy 
formulating elite, for in its view in the Gulf even 
confrontation should not be shirked. Of course, this 
does not rule out US support in terms of arms or 
funds for the repressive regimes in El Salvador, or 
South Africa, or its surrogates in Angola, the Jonas 
Savimbi-led guerrillas, or the opposition forces in 
Nicaragua, or even the. insurgents in Afghanistan, 
but direct intervention will be more limited. 

If this is so, the likely scenario in the Gulf néeds 
to be probed more deeply. That is where Pakistan 
comes in, and so, although the world may not be in 
for total confrontation, the picture does not become 
- any the less grim for India. Washington is trying to 
erect four pillars for its Gulf strategy: Israel, Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia and Pakistan. Saudi Arabia could 
hopefully rope in Jordan, Kuwait, UAE, Qatar and 
other such West Asian states. Washington knows too 
well that Pakistan cannot take the Russians on, or 
even intervene effectively in Afghanistan now without 
provoking incalculable consequences for itself. Pakis- 
tan’s role consequently would be to provide base 
support including the possible acquisition of Gwadar 
port, extend surveillance facilities and be available 
for use in case of undesirable internal developments 
in the Gulf countries, essentially for more effective 
intervention in case of need in any internal upheavals 
in West Asia. (Pakistan seemingly goes along with 
it, for it hopes to utilise the massive aid that thus 
materialises for its own purposes). 


It is within US power to pursue such a strategy, 
but the dilemmas it would pose in carrying out this 
policy should be equally apparent. For many of the 
states in the: region, with the exception of Egypt, 
Israel is as big a threat as, if not bigger than, the 
Soviet Union. They are not persuaded that they 
should abandon the cause of Palestine and swallow 
the Israeli camel. Even their domestic harmony and 
stability could be gravely threatened, were they 
choose to resor to tsuch a course of action. They are 
apprehensive that under the guise of protection from 
external aggression, their oilfields will become subject 
to another kind of foreign control or could even be 
seized by the American-sponsored Western force in 
the area. Moreover, internal social upheavals, if and 
when they take place, have a quagniire-like quality 
about them which can drain the strength of even the 
very powerful states. Not all the armour of the Shah 
of Iran could save the American stakes there. 


But what is significant is that much, though not all, 
of this strategy is being geared up to. meet possible 
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internal challenges in the Gulf area. Even the so- 
called Rapid Deployment Force, if put together, can- 
not really be employed against the Russians, it can 
only be used to overwhelm national upsurge under 
the omnibus plea that this was done to stem the tide 
of Soviet expansion. So far as India is concerned, 
this development represents the most dangerous role 
assigned by the Pentagon planners for the rulers of 
Pakistan. 


Increasingly many American legislators and intel- 
lectuals have begun to grapple with the implications 
of such an interventionist foreign policy in which 
America would be increasingly obliged to get drawn 
into regional and local tensions and pressures. As 
the paradoxes become more obvious and more pain- 
ful, the agonising reappraisal, at least at the public 
level, would gather strength. It is time, therefore, 
for high-level and more sustained diplomacy with 
USA — and at various levels. 


The question is whether and how much we can 
succeed in limiting the damage in the actual imple- 
mentation of the new US strategy in this region. This 
effort will of course have to be independent of and in 
addition to many other steps, internal and external, 
that would be required to face up to the most serious 
external situation confronting independent India. 
(April 21) O 
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VOICE OF SANITY 





While Pakistan has a right and duty to maintain a i 
reasonable level of defence, the list of countries which | 
receive military aid or buy arms from the US will not | 
put Pakistan in congenial company, Then, America’s | 
role in the Middle East and its aggressive plans for the 
Gulf should make Pakistan wary of the slightest involve- 
ment with its policies, Further, although Indian objec- 
tions to Pakistan’s arms purchases lack logic, and seem 
rather unnecessary in view of our neighbour's size and } 
strength, the possibility of any exacerbation of Indo- | 
Pakistan relations should be avoided by seeking better 
understanding with New Delhi on the question of sub- | 
continental or regional security, 


Lastly, it needs to be realised that the problem which 
has persuaded America to unbend will not become any j 
more amenable toa reasonable solution with more | 
American arms on this side of the border, whereas if | 
President Reagan tries to arm the rebels it will make 
them more intractable. As Pakistan has always held, the 
Afghan situation represents a political problem for 
which a political solution must be found — through | 
peaceful negotiations, The induction of American guns i 
into Afghanistan in rebel hands would be a dangerous | 
development, Pakistan must, therefore, maintain its | 
position of refusing to allow its territory to be used as a | 
conduit for the supply of arms and equipment to the | 
various groups of dissidents... i 


—Viewpoint Weekly, Lahore, April 9, 1981 | 
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TECHNOLOGY RAT 
Setback 
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INE years of international efforts to regulate 
transfers of technology with a view to establish- 
ing equity and justice, contributing tothe develop- 
ment of the Third World, has received a serious 
setback with the failure to reach agreement on a code 
of conduct on interaational transfers of technology. 
-The United Nations conference on an international 
code of conduct'on transfer of technology ended on 
April 10, acknowledging failure to complete its man- 
date and asking the UN General Assembly to consi- 
der the issue and take appropriate steps. 

The fourth session of the conference opened with a 
deadlock on the issues of applicable law and settle- 
ment of disputes, and restrictive practices to be taboo- 
ed under the code. In both, the gut issue is the role of 
transnational corporations, the major actors in the 
international economic scene. Despite three weeks 
of negotiations, on the basis of compromise propo- 
sals put forward by the conference president, the 
fundamental differences between Group B (OECD) 
countries and the Group of 77 remained unbridged. 

- The Group of77 laid the blame for failure princi- 
pally at the door of the United States and the inabi- 
lity of others in Group B to either persuade the USA 
to change or.break ranks. Some within Group B 
confirmed this assessment, but suggested that little 


more could be expected so long as their governments ` 


continued to act on behalf of TNCs rather than in’ the 
wider public interest: The Group of 77 are expected 
to consider their furure course of action at the forth- 
coming high-level meeting in May at Caracas on 
economic cooperation among developing countries 
(ECDC). : 
From the very inception of this idea of a code on 


technology transfers in 1972 at UNCTAD III in- 


Santiago (Chile) till now, the USA (supported by the 
UK, West Germany: and Switzerland) has been 
opposed to the very concept. 
years, and at successive stages, under pressure from 
‘within Group B itself, and from the Group of 77, 
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Throughout these. 


/ 


China and Group D (Socialist countries of eastern - 
Europe), while the USA and: ifs thrée allies seemed _ 
to yield ground ona number of issues, they have. 
been steadfast in protecting the interests of the TNCs 
and transfer of technology. (TOT) transactions involv- 
ing TNCs. These four countries account for nearly 
80 per cent of the TN conglomerates involved in. the 
Third World and in other OECD countries. Through 
their linkages! with TN banking, and the contiol and . 
cross-licensing: of patents and trade .marks, they 

exercise a stranglehold on the development, specially ` 
technological development, of the Third World, and 


dominate their economies. v, 


In acknowledging ` failure, the latest conference 
adopted a decision asking the UNCTAD Secretary- 


` General to remit tothe UN General Assembly at 


its next session the draft code as at the.end of the 
fourth session of the conference and other apporpriate 
documentation. Thé conference asked the General 
Assembly to take appropriate measures for further 
action onan international code, including reconven- 
ing of the conference and preparations therefore. ` 

Spokesmen for the various ‘regional groups made 
clear at the final plenary that any reconvening of the 
conference for a fresh effort to adopt a code would 
need adequate and prior consultations on the funda- 
mental- issues dividing the protagonists, and agreed 
that the conference should be reconvened only if there 
was evidence that a compromise was possible. 

At the final pleriary, the Group of 77 statement 
was in alow key. As some of the leading negotiators 
of the Group explained, the issues were no longer 
technical but political, and the.best place to ventilate - 
Political issues was the: General Assembly. Speaking 
for the Group, Mostafa Dabiri of Iran expressed 
regret that the conference had been unable to fulfil 
its mandate and adopt acode which was a basic 
element in the improvement of North-South relations. 

The failure of the conference was not due to-lack 
of determination on the part of the Group of 77 or 
to any absence of flexibility'on their part. These had 
been amply manifested during the session. But com- 
promises that ignored the basic concepts of the Group - 
could not be accepted, the Iranian delegate added. ; 

The conference president, from Czechoslovakia, 
noted that at one stage a compromise over applicable ' 
law and settlement of disputes, on the basis of his 
compromise, did emerge at the level of coordinators, 
but proved unacceptable to the regional groups. On 
the issde of restrictive practices, he said it was a diffi- 
cult issue where there were significant differences in 
concepts among the various groups. The president 
had tabled acompromise text that would have 
allowed a measure of exemption or leeway for TNCs 
in their parent-subsidiary relationships. But the con- 
ceptual difference as to whether (as the Group 77 
want) restrictive practices as,such-should be pro- 
hibited, with . governments of technology-receiving 
countries providing specific exemption in individual 
cases, or whether (as Group B and USA wanted) all 
TNCs should be exempt unless otherwise proved 
detrimental to competition, was a gap that could not 
be- bridged. f l 

The idea of regulating TOT came up first at 
UNCTAD III in 1972 when the conference asked 
i a ` +» MAINSTREAM 


‘UNCTAD and WIPO (World intellectual Property 
Organisation) to study the issue. Following up on 
this, in February 1973, at the then inter-governmental 
group on TOT, the Group of 77 began talking about 
a code of regulate international TOT. Group B resis- 
ted this but ultimately the committee adopted a reso- 
lution taking note of the wishes of the developing 
countries and asking UNCTAD’s Trade and Develop- 
ment Board to examine the feasibility of a code. In 
September 1973, the UNCTAD Secretary-General 
was asked to study the issue and prepare a report, 
which came out the next year. At the next meeting of 
the inter-governmental group in 1974, the issue came 
toa vote on a resolution by the Group of 77 calling 
for the convening of a group of experts to prepare a 
draft outline of an international code. The resolution 
was adopted by a majority vote, with four negative 
votes by the USA, UK, West Germany and Switzer- 
land, and five abstentions from Group B (including 
France, Italy and Japan). The Nordics and some 
other Group B countries voted in favour. 

At the sixth special session of the UN General 
Assembly. in May 1974, the programme of action on 
the establishment of a NIEO included a provision 
for the formulation of an international code of con- 
duct for TOT corresponding to the needs and condi- 
tions prevalent in developing countries. Just before’ 
this, in April that year, a working group of the Pug- 
wash Conference on science and world affairs, came 
out with a report that endorsed the idea ofa code 
and considered it feasible. This gave a push in favour 
of a code. 

In 1976, at UNCTAD IV in Nairobi, a decision 
was taken to set up an inter-governmental group to 
formulate a draft and the UN General Assembly to 
convene aUN conference to negotiate a code after 
the report of the inter-governmental group. At the 
_IGG, the Group of 77 tabled their own draft propo- 
sals for a code, and this was counteréd by a Group 
B draft and also proposals of Group D. This IGG, 
after several meetings in 1976, 1977 and 1978, prepar- 
ed a draft, with alternatives suggested by the regional 
groups. : f 

The negotiating conference, convened by the UN, 
met in October 1978 and resumed in February-March 
1979. It held three more sessions: October-November 
1979, and April-May 1980 and the last and final 
session, with a mandate from the UN to conclude 
its work, ended on April 10 this year. ` 

As Third World countries see it, at the technical 
levels, the negotiating conference has gone forward 
as much asit could, clearing nearly 80 per cent of 
the agreed texts of a code. The deadlock on the re- 
maining issues can be resolved only through political 
decisions of governments at the UN General Assem- 
bly or through a special ministerial conference. 

As some of Third World delegates involved in the 
negotiations see it, if the industrialised countries, and 
specially the USA, the principal transnational pro- 
tagonist on the international scene, do not yield 
.ground to enable areasonable compromise — such 
as for acase-by-case exemption for TNCs (in their 
parent-subsidiary transactions) over the crucial issue 
of restrictive practices, the Third World would have 
to think of alternative actions. Such actions are 
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fraught with difficulty but in the face of the attitudes 
of the OECD and the USA, no other course appears 
feasible. It is suggested that Third World countries 
could individually enact laws and regulations, as some 
of them have already done, to regulate all aspects of 
technology transfers within their countries. 

Some of the Latin American countries have specific 
legislation regulating the transfer or acquisition of 
technology. Countries like India have no specific 
laws but have a variety of instruments like industries 
regulations and licensing, foreign, exchange controls, 
FERA, import-export licensing, etc. India, unlike 
the Latin American and African states, is not a 
member of the Paris Convention on patents and trade 
marks and has its own domestic law that provides a 
measure of autonomy, and non-membership of the 
Paris convention would enable India to go further in 
changing even more radically the patents and trade 
marks system. Absence of a specific technology 
transfer law means there is no legislative guidance, 
and administrative or government guidelines are 


‘intrepreted in individual cases with some vagaries, 


depending on external “‘influences’’. 

Third World countries could provide a basis and 
legitimacy for their own domestic’ laws through an 
international framework by adopting a code. 

Some recent UNCTAD studies have brought out 
that Third World countries that have enacted regu- 
latory regimes have not been handicapped, and 
neither technology transfer nor investment capital to 
these countries has slowed down. India, Argentina, 
Brazil, Mexico and the Andean Pact countries are 
some examples. 

As some of them see it, in the present and foresee- 
able conditions of economic recession and slow 
growth in the OECD countries, there is in evidence 
a slow-down in their capital goods industry, and 
emerging competition. There is also considerable 
private international liquidity and funds seeking 
Investment opportunities that have scope only in the 
Third World. There is an emerging competition now 
among the technology suppliers, and with an element 
of cooperation among themselves to create a 
national and international framework, the Third 
World would have some bargaining power. Such 
mutual cooperation among the Third World countries, 
some of whom like India have emerged as technology 
suppliers, could through a code create a different 
international climate where those who abide by or 
accede to a code would get preferential treatment. 
This, coupied with efforts to build up indigenous 
science and technological capability, would gradually 
change the international environment where the hard- 
liners, be they countries or TNCs, would be gradually 
frozen out of Third World markets. 

However, such a countervailing force against the 
North would involve a measure of mutual coopera- 
tion within the Third World. This has to be explored 
and sought out at political levels. If some of the 
Third World countries, ideologically committed to 

open regimes”, do not agree, others seeking a 
measure of autonomous and non-dependent paths of 
development could leave them aside and pursue their 
mutual cooperation within the overall concepts of 
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Cooking Up 
A Scoop 


ANAARI 


F% some people, it appears, 
success in journalism, as in 
politics or a poker game, hinges 
on upholding the Eleventh Com- 
mandment; Thou Shall Not Be 
Found Out. The Janet Cooke 
affair proves the point. 

Janet, till recently of the 
Washington Post, had done a story 
that caused a sensation. It was 
about an eight-year-old heroin 
addict; published at a time when 
an infiux of cheap heroin in 
Washington streets had led to a 
surge in heroin use. 

It was the kind of story that 
makes a reporter’s reputation. The 
Pulitzer board chose to give Janet 
the Prize for the story. She had 
made the media scene in Washing- 
ton. And then came the disclosure 
that Janet had faked it. Accord- 
ing to the Washington Post editor, 
Ben Bradlee, the story was cooked 
up by Janet and the events she 
claimed to have witnessed did not 
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occur. In the story Janet wrote 
that she had watched the lover of 
the eight-year-old Jimmy’s mother 
injecting heroin into the boy’s 
arm. 

Reporters with an eye on ego- 
feeding by-line are known to have 
done a bit of yarn-weaving to 
make a story dramatic enough for 
front-page display. Some time 
ago the Indian Express carried a 
page one story about a Bombay 
housewife who committed suicide 
because she could not live with 
the stigma of having been forced 
to spend a night with a bunch of 
thugs. The woman had been kid- 
napped by the thugs when she 
was returning home with her 
husband and two kids on a scooter 
from a late night cinema show in 
Bandra. Freed the next morning, 
she came home only to kill her- 
self. 

It was a gripping story that 
made a big impact. It appeared 
at a time when people were 
talking about the increasing crime 
and the inadequacy of the police. 
The story figured in Parliament. 
The Prime Minister ordered an 
inquiry into the reported incident. 
But then it was discovered that 
the story had a snag. Not a word 
of it was true. The reporter had 
evidently made it all up. 

Author Vincent Brome in his 
Confessions of a Writer refers to 
a ‘scoop’ to the making of which 
he happened to be a witness. It 
was in 1936 when the insurgents 
in the Spanish Civil War were 
making inroads into the outskirts 
of Madrid. As Brome put it, “In 
the dingy office of one of our 
revered Sunday newspapers a 
drunken journalist sat before his 
typewriter and tapped out the 
dateline — MADRID. ‘As I write 
this’, he typed, ‘I can hear the 
guns of Franco’s victorious troops 
entering Madrid. My hotel is ... 
... now coming under fire ... and 
time is short.” 

The following day the story 
appeared as a front-line report 
with the headline “‘Madrid Has 
Fallen”. At the editorial confer- 
ence the editor, greeting the 
journalist warmly, said: “A very 
near thing. Suppose it had fallen, 
what a scoop we would have 
had!” Madrid fell eventually, two 
and ahalf years after the news- 
paper had announced it. 


Janet has not been that fucky. 
After having blown the whistle 
(cold feet? or pricking consci- 
ence?) she has had to quit the job 
and relinquish the Pulitzer Prize. 
Oddly enough, neither the repor- 
ter nor the editor chose to speak 
till the prize was announced. Per- 
haps, it is not so much the publi- 
cation of a wilfully fabricated 
story as the possibility of the 
discovery of the fraud that prom- 
pted them to make a clean breast 
of it. 

Apart from the damage done 
to the credibility of the Press, 
the Janet Cooke episode is bound 
to undermine newsmen’s case for 
maintaining the confidentiality of 
their sources. The episode is likely 
to strengthen the belief that some 
of the sources reporters refuse to 
disclose to the police or in courts 
might not exist. There is the 
possibility of a reporter taking 
cover under the confidentiality 
principle to avoid getting ex- 
posed as a fraud. 

It is ironical that the Pulitzer 
jury considered Janet’s Washing- 
ton Post story for a prize while it 
had initially ignored the story for 
which the newspaper became 
known the world over — Water- 
gate. It is stated that when the 
jury submitted its decisions in 
March 1973 it did not take into 
account the Watergate story. Ap- 
parently the story was not popu- 
lar with the editors of regional 
papers who made up the jury. 

When senior members of the 
Pulitzer board heard that the 
biggest story of the year was 
about to be ignored by the jury 
they realised that the resulting 
scandal might devalue the Pulitzer 
Prize itself. Referring to the inci- 
dent David Halbarstam wrote in 
his book The Powers That Be 
that some Pulitzer board mem- 
bers, including James Reston of 
the New York Times, met Ben 
Bradlee and asked him in which 
category he would like the Water- 
gate Pulitzer Prize to be awarded. 
Bradlee wanted it to be given in 
the public service category. Which 
meant that the Prize would go to 
the newspaper and not to the re- 
porters, Woodward and Bernstein. 
They would have got it if the 
Watergate Prize had been given 
under the investigative journalism 
category. O 
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Struggle 
for 
New Society—I | 


A.R. KAMAT 
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Ove the last few years there is growing concern 
and anguish over the state of the nation. Un- 
doubtedly India is passing through a difficult period, 
and on2 has a premonition that more turbulent times 
are ahead. . I. take this opportunity to share with 
you my thoughts on this and related issues. It is a 
kind of loud thinking intended to contribute to the 
discussion and debate on the struggle for a new 
society. Ia the first lecture I describe and comment 
on the present situation in its important aspects. In 
the second I try to deal with’ the ideas and values 
which generally influence the present thinking of 
influential segments of the Indian intelligentsia. This ` 
‘ will be followed by the concluding lecture which 
considers a perspective for the future, a vision of a 
desirable society for India, and the vital role which 
the intelligentsia has to play im the struggle for its 
realisation. 3 
Years ago, at the time of Independence, we had 
pledged ourselves to bring about substantial improve- 
ment in the material and cultural life of the common 
people, to march towards a more egalitarian society 
where justice—economic, political and social — shall 





The author is onthe staff of the Gokhale Institute 
of Politics and Economics, Pune. This contribution is the 
first of the R.V. ParulekarsMemorial Lectures he deli- 
vered recently at the Indian Institute of Education, Pune. 
The other two lectures will be published in the next two 
issues of, Mainstream. 
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. Mate, regression, instability and crisis. 


prevail. What is the situation thirty-three years after 
the transfer of power? 

In reviewing the present situation it is useful to 
remember that the post-Independence period can 
be meaningfully divided into the Nehru era and the 
post-Nehru years. During the former there was 
relatively rapid economic growth, a stable political 
situation and in general a feeling of all-sided forward 
movement. The latter period is marked on the other 
hand by economic deceleration and stagnation, by 
political turbulence and in general by a state of stale- 
These for- 
mulations are now well-accepted and against this 
general background let us examine the situation as it 
has unfolded during the last few years. 

First, the economy. In spite of significant Progress 
in industry and agriculture, the major beneficiaries of 
this progress, and expansion of banking, commerce 
and insurance as well as the actual produce of econo- 
mic growth, that is, consumer goods, “have been the 
wealthier part of the population, both in urban and 
rural areas, and the vast majority have barely been 
touched”. (These statements are made on the basis 
of the formulations made in The Draft Sixth Fiye- 
Year Plan, 1978). The net result of the process of 
economic development and the manner in which it 
took place is that “the concentration of economic 
power has increased”. The order of this increased 
skewness is seen in the fact that in rural areas the 
bottom 30 per cent owned only two per cent of all 
assets while the top 30 per cent owned 82 per cent. 
This was the situation in 1971-72, and it has Probably 
not improved but further deteriorated during the last 
few years, This is also reflected in the increased 
proportion of landless labour in the total unorganised 
work-force which increased from 18 to 29 per cent in 
the fifteen years from 1961. 

The unemployment situation has aggravated, the 
number of unemployed touching almost 20 million. 
While investments in the manufacturing sector in- 
creased by 139 per cent and output by 161 per cent 
during the decade and a half from 1961, employment 
rose only by 71 per cent. Consequently, of the five 
million annual addition to the labour force, only 
about half a million get employment in the organised 
sector; the rest are thrown back to agriculture or 
enter the ‘murky’ sector. The most cherished goals 
of “full employment, the eradication of poverty and 


. creation of a more equal society” “seem to be as 


distant today as when we set out on the road to 
planned development”. The number of people below 
the poverty line in 1977-78 is estimated at about 30 
crores, 48 per cent in the rural areas and 41 per cent 
in the urban areas. 

These are dry quantitative statements. If one 
approaches any group of the poor and asks them: 
“Is your condition today better than that of your 
forefathers? Is the condition of your children going 
to be better than yours?” — the reply usually is: 
“Our condition is worse in terms of land, food and 
the future of our children”. (Kishore Saint in 
Seminar, July 1980). All that I need say by way of 
comment is to quote a statement from an earlier 
document. 

“The existence of [such] poverty is incompatible with the 
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vision of aa advanced, prosperous, democratic, egalitarian 
and just society... . In fact, it holds a potential threat to the 
unity, integrity and independence of the country.” (Draft 
Fifth Plan.) 


On the other hand, the vested interests—industrial 
and trading bourgeoisie and the rich peasants—have 
become far more affluent and powerful, have built 
their political lobbies and are wrestling for and get- 
ting all kinds of tax-concessions,, subsidies, and 
rebates. The oft-announced policies of control and 
regulation of industry, curbs on monopoly and self- 
reliance in industry, and of land reforms, were either 
never implemented or were considerably relaxed in 
their favour. The infrastructure of the public sector, 
of heavy industries, irrigation and power, and trans- 
port and communications has boosted substantially 
their growth and expansion. In contrast, the moun- 
ting inflation, ever-rising prices and cornering of and 
black-marketing in essential goods have made the 
life of the common people a continuing, unending 
struggle for sheer existence. 

Second, the political situation. If one recalls the 
developments from the Garibi Hatao of 1971, through 
the widespread political conflicts of 1974-75, the 
Emergency 
functioning failure and the non-functioning failure of 
the Prime Minister who fulfilled his life’s ambition, 
to the present Government which retutned to power 
with the promise of a ‘government that works’, the 
situation is-no better. In many respects it is worse. 

At the level of political parties one witnesses not 
only the phenomenon of frequent and large-scale 
floor-crossings but also blatant efforts to rig elections 
by means of coercion, violence, fraud and use of 
governmental machinery. One finds: rampant use of 
political influence, corruption and nepotism, and 
roping in the underworld for pressurising and even 
eliminating political opponents for party or factional 
supremacy. State Governments run by parties other 
than the ruling party at the Centre are sought to be 
toppled or are in fact even just removed. The major 
share in all such morally questionable practices in the 
‘democratic’ system is that of the ruling party, 
wherein most power vested until recently in the hands 
of a two-person command and now of a single 
person. Victory in elections has become a passport 
to invalidate actions against all previous offences and 
to validate financial misdoings of favourite firms by 
nationalising them. : 

While the different segments of vested interests had 
always placed their men and created political lobbies 
for pushing their sectional interests, there is a marked 
new tendency during recent years to mobilise and 
resort to demonstrative mass actions. Traders de- 
monstrate against sales tax and other regulations 
meant to protect the common consumer. The rich 
peasantry gets organised under the umbrella of a 
Kisan Sammelan or Shetkari Sanghatana for afew 
just and many extraordinary and exaggerated demands 
for substantial subsidies on inputs, ever-increasing 
guaranteed prices and assured purchase by Govern- 
ment agencies. 

On the other hand, the interests of the working 
people in the urban and rural areas are mostly ignored 
_ and neglected. When they agitate against poverty, 
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of 1975-76, the Janata Government’s. 


mounting prices and increasing unemployment, the 
whole’ machinery of law and order and mass com- 
munications goes into action to intimidate and 
ultimately to physically suppress them. The response 
of the political establishment in their case, whether it 
be the Janata or the ruling Congress party, is the 
same in spite of their vying with each other in popu- 
list rhetoric. This is testified by the suppression of 
strikes, Indifference and inaction in the case of lock- 
outs, and high-handed repression against spontaneous 
emerging struggles of landless agricultural labour, 
particularly of those belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes and the tribals. There are instances galore of 
this method of dealing with the common people’s 
grievances over the last five years. . 

The Government does not hesitate to arm itself 
with blanket powers of preventive detention. The 
flagrantly arbitrary use of those powers in the past 
should leave no one in doubt that they will eventually 
be used to suppress the opposition, particularly 
the parties of the working poor, and in times of 
political crisis, also against dissidents in the ruling 
party. This is already happening in the case of the 
New National Security Act. 

The past ten years was a period of political up- 
heavals; the present is no different. These travails and 
tribulations arose and arise from unwillingness on the 
part of the ruling classes to change the present inega~ 
litarian socio-economic structure in favour of a more 
just and equal society. Since there is no likelihood of 
the latter taking place in spite of the loud chorus of 
populist slogans, under the present dispensation, the 
political situation is pregnant with the possibility of 
a lot more economic and political turbulence in th 
future. : 

Third, the administration and the law and order 
machinery. The civil services are known to have 
been affected to an appreciable extent by corruption 
and nepotism, the vices of the ruling politicians, 
during the post-Independence period. But latterly 
they have also lost much of their efficiency and initia- 
tive as a result of the many shifts and transfers arbi- 
trarily effected during Janata rule and again under 
the present dispensation. For some time many civil 
servants in Delhi had the dubious privilege of receiv- 
ing orders and ‘instructions’ from more than one 
superior authority (‘orders from above’) — one cons- 
titutional and the other or others extra-constitutional. 
No wonder, instead of having a government that 
works, we have an administration which halts, hesi- 
tates and falters. 

Perhaps the greatest deterioration has come about 
in the case of the ‘law and order’ situation whose pre- 
servation was supposed to be the hallmark of all 
bureaucratic functioning in colonial as well as post- 
Independence India. This has taken place in spite of 


- and also because of.the phenomenal expansion in the 


police force and number of para-military formations. 
The Assam question is festering for over a year defy- 
ing solution and in that region the Government 
hardly functions. In a large part of the North-Eastern 
Region (and in other smalfér pockets) there is overt 
or convert army rule on a permanent or semi- 
permanent basis, Some of the worst communal 
riots have taken place during the last three or four 
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years, last year included, where the controlling 
authorities are alleged to have acted with transparent 
partisanship and unnecessary and _ uncalled-for 
brutality. 

Perhaps the worst segments of the Jaw-and-order 
machinery are the police force and the prison autho- 
tities. Both these segments were notorious for their 
inefficiency and corrupt practices during the colonial 
period, as also for their inhuman treatment of those 
in their custody. This was all the more so when they 
. were dealing with persons belonging to the poorer 
sections of society or with revolutionaries. This tradi- 
tion has continued, and during the last few years it 
has reached new depths of barbarity. During the last 
two years, thanks to the valiant enterprise shown by 
a few Supreme Court advocates and the courageous 
interest evinced by some of the Supreme Court judges 
(including the Chief Justice), many cases of police 
and prison brutalities have been brought to public 
notice: the reign of terror in Tihar Jail, right under 
the nose of the Central Government, of the hardened 
criminals alleged to be in collusion with the prison 
authorities; thousands upon ‘thousands of under-trial 
prisoners rotting in Bihar and also in other State 
jails for years together; the police taking the law 
into their own hands to torture and shoot alleged 
Naxalites and“ proclaiming them as “killed in 
encounters”; etc. 

And don’t suppose that these illegal and barbaric 
police actions are isolated instances. Arun Shourie, 
for whose writings I have great respect, writes: 

“On sifting through (press reports) I came across 185 firings 
in 1980, the year in which we finally got the law and order 
government that works, 185 firings that left 227 dead 

(according to official admission)... 

“Eyen more important, neither the figure of 185 firings nor 

227 killed includes the number of deaths in ‘encounters’, To 

gauge what difference these would make to the figures, con- 

sider that, according to the police, there was 37 ‘encounters’ 

in Madhya Pradesh in 1980 in which one policeman and 55 

‘notorious dacoits’ were killed. In UP there, were according 

to the police again, 3386 ‘encounters’ in which 983 ‘noto- 

DD dacoit’s were killed.” (Indian Express, January 22, 

Here are some comments on this ‘zulum’ by res- 
ponsible persons who weigh their words. For in 
stance, a retired Supreme Court judge, Justice V.R. 
Krishna Iyer, observes: 


“It is terrible that hundreds of cases from_numerous States 
have come to the notice of the Supreme Court where large 
numbers of people...have been languishing in prisons, some- 
times in fetters, sometimes in solitary confinement, with no 
court being aware of or expressing concern for the prisoner 
or the commencement or completion of the trial.’’ 
(Mainstream, November 29, 1980). 

Speaking about the ‘extremists killed in encounters’ 

another judge of the Supreme Court, Justice O, 

Chinnappa Reddy, has said: 
“I remember reading a few weeks ago in the newspapers that 
the Government of one of the States has issued orders to the 
police that ‘Naxalites’ whoever they be should be shot at 
sight.” 


And he poses some very pertinent juridical questions: 
«Who is to arrogate to himself the task of deciding who is to 
be shot? Who is to decide whether the person to be shot 
deserves to die?... Who is to decide these questions?... If 
you adjust your mental processes...to let the policeman and 
his superior to decide these questions...what is there to pre- 
vent them from adopting the same solution to remove all 
difficult and unpleasant opposition elsewhere?’ 
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(and he mentions inter-State border problems, regional 
Problems and industrial labour problems). (Main- 
stream, November 8, 1980). 

It is clear that authoritarian rule is not a distant 
step in the process. Well has Justice Krishna Iyer 
warned the persons concerned that 

“We suffer terribly from blind justice and deaf politics to 
such a degree that the day, hopefully, is not far off when the 
common millions, now busy licking their wounds and bury- 
ing their dead, will begin to see and hear things for what 
they are and call the bluff of the Administration of Injustice” 
(Mainstream November, 1980), 

After ‘killings in encounters’, the Narainpur and 
Baghpat incidents of rape and barbaric treatment of 
women, not to mention the many other police atroci- 
ties perpetrated during the last three years, one was 
perhaps not unprepared for things to come: the break- 
ing of limbs and maiming for life of suspects in Vara- 
nasi and Ghazipur, or the miserable jail conditions 
and wholesale shooting of prisoners in Samastipur, or 
the shooting of patients in the very precincts of a 
hospital where they were admitted after being servere- 
ly wounded under police torture, or the disclosure of 
operation Gangajal, of the blinding of a large number 
of under-trial prisoners in Bihar. Or was one? It 
seems nothing, not even the worst kind of inhumanity, 
is ruled out in Bihar, that unfortunate land of 
Buddha. As the editor of a well-known weekly 
observed in an editorial: 

“This attempt at returning to medieval barbarity is not a 
mere case of dehumanisation of the police force.... It brings 
out the stark reality that in this country, we have reached a 
stage where the executive, instead of acting as the upholder 
of law and order, is fast turning into an instrument of terror 
for the citizen.” (Mainstream, December 6, 1980). 


What is even more poignant is that the frequent 
occurrences of these barbarities, their almost daily 
reporting in newspapers and the ‘popular sanctions’ 
that are raised to justify them as in Baghpat and 
Bhagalpur, have benumbed and blunted our sense of 
outrage, and hardly any strong civil liberties move- 
ment exists to fight this official and unofficial terror. 

It looks as though, formally declared or not, a 
permanent emergency of stark poverty, and dehuma- 
nising degradation and oppression rules this land of 
ours for the large majority of the poor people, and 
hardly any rule of law exists for certain categories of 
its citizens. 

Finally, the situation in the cultural domain. Let 
me first briefly touch on the situation in education. 
Here also, after initial expansion and new advances 
in some directions, the system was soon overtaken 
by anomie, breakdown and despair. The coverage 
in primary and middle-level education falls far short 
of the objective of universal enrolment. It suffers 
from massive wastage and stagnation. Adult edu- 
cation did not make much headway; and the National 
Adult Education Programme inaugurated with such 
fanfare two years ago is on the verge of folding up. 
It has been disclosed that the Education Minister of 
the Charan Singh Cabinet wanted to scuttle the NAEP 
and many MPs, publicly radical, privately declared it 
to be a ‘dangerous’ programme’. (Seminar July 1980). 
Consequently the spread of literacy is so slow that it 


- is nothing to boast of. Secondary and higher edu- 


cation are.producing lakhs of young people, semi- 
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literate, unemployed and wunémployable. Their 
expectations are raised only to be frustrated. The 
10 +2+3 pattern has not made any difference to this 
distressing situation beyond worsening the situation 
of the relatively weaker sections. 

. There is no language policy to speak of, English 
dominates and overwhelms teaching and thinking at 
the higher levels, with the result that teaching and 
curricula often have no relevance to society and the 
social situation. Teachers have become unenthusiastic 
and listless carriers of their borrowed burden of infor- 
mation, ideas and values. 

. Moreover, whatever the educational expansion and 
advances, they are extremely uneven as between 
States, regions, sexes and social segments. The dis- 
tribution of education is as unjust and unequal as the 
distribution of wealth, social prestige and power, and 
bolsters the reigning inequalities. One finds a small 
coterie of elitist institutions whose product mono- 
polises all the plums of the upper influential positions 
in society while the large majority of extremely ill- 
managed, ill-equipped and inefficient institutions 
dole out sub-standard education to the common 
people. 

The Indian educational system has in short lost all 
its vitality and elan, and is beyond repair or revival. 
It has become largely dysfunctional and has all the 
appearance of a dying system approaching a sure, if 
slow, demise. 

The situation in other cultural domains, for exam- 
ple, literature, performing arts like theatre, music, 
cinema, etc , that is, the cultural situation (including 
the world of values) after three decades of Indepen- 
dence, is none too enviable. Although there are some 
promising, innovative efforts in music, theatre and 
cinema, and to a lesser extent also in belles lettres, 
there is little that is new and . indigenous. Much of 
our cultural effort shows the overwhelming influence 
of foreign models and thought; many are just pale, 
insipid copies of Western, particularly Anglo- 
American, creative efforts including their gimmicks, 
shades, of advanced (and degenerate) capitalism in 
the West. Like its counterparts in the West, much of 
our cultural product suffers from blatant commer- 
cialisation and titillating use of sex and violence. 
This is of course directly traceable to the top fringe 
of the elite who have a close (but illegitimate) rela- 
tionship with the West both in material (industrial- 
economic) and cultural (ideological and other) res- 
pects. This accounts for its largely mediocre, un- 
original proliferation, including its muck and filth, 

On the other hand, the present cultural milieu is 
also subject, during this period, to strong retrogres- 
sive and revivalist trends both because of the near- 
eclipse of the forward movement and the rise of a 
powerful middle class of rural origin with strong 
semi-feudal cultural links. The revival of umpteen 
mythological and historical heroes, renewed adora- 
tion of gods and godmen, of a strong caste sentiment 
(for example, the Marathwada holocaust of 1978 
and the present shameful savarna offensive against the 
Scheduled Castes and tribals in Gujarat), dowry 
squeezing, bride-burnings arising out of extortionate 
demands for perquisites, and the glorification of Sati, 
etc., are all witness to these trends. This is the cul- 
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tural situation, a peculiar combination of bastard 
Westernism, backward-looking revivalism, and bruta- 
lised attitude and behaviour towards the deprived and 
marginalised sections in society. 

Thus, whether in the economic, political, govern- 
mental and administrative, or educational and cul- 
tural spheres, we are in the midst of a situation of 
despair and. “‘the terms that sustained us in our 
earlier years — socialism, secularism and democracy 
— so twisted and tattered...that their original mean- 
ing has all but vanished’. (Seminar September 1980.) 
Add to this the recent ordinances and enactments, and 
it looks as though the darkening shadow of authori- 
tarian rule, Emergency rule, is already hovering over 
us. 

It is only‘natural that sensitive minds among the 
intelligentsia have begun to take serious notice of 


. the national situation, that they are nof only distress- 


ed at the turn of events but also feel deeply frustrat- 
ed, agonised and concerned about it. Some of them 
have climbed down from their pontificating perches 
and holier-than thou postures and have been under- 
going a process of introspection and heart-searching 
during the last year or two. The debates and discus- ` 
sions have started and are certain to continue. One 
of the participants in a recent discussion expressed 
the fear: ‘a storm is brewing and in the next ten- 
fifteen years the present social system is unlikely to 
withstand it’. This awareness of the developing situa- 
tion is becoming part of the consciousness of at least 
some sections of academia and the educated elite. 
Inevitably therefore there is also a welcome churn- 
ing of thought about the desirable immediate changes 
in the system, about ‘alternative strategies’ in different 
departments of the socio-economic and cultural 
dimensions of the system (and even incipient attempts 
to project a vision of the new society). Although the 
scenarios for the future are not clearly spelt out and 
are bound to differ from person to person, there is a’ 
common core of immediate desiderata for the short- 
term future. For instance, - 
, “The object of the policy shall be to provide within five to 
ten years a minimum guarantee to every family of employ- 
ment, food, fuel, clothing, shelter, education, health care, 


and basic insurance cover, including old age and disability 
benefits,” 
Or, 

“the focal point would have to be the improvement of the 
capacity of the poorest to earn and attain socially acceptable 
levels of living through the expansion of employment oppor- 
tunities; in addition there must be a collective provision of 
basic needs of health care, sanitation, drinking water, edu- 
cation and shelter.” (Quoted verbatim or in summary from 
Seminar 253 and 245). 


Now you may say that such declarations are not 
new, they repeat the statements of objectives by the 
national leadership from the Karachi Congress 
onwards during the struggle for independence right 
up to the transfer of power in 1947. The more arti- 
culate among the ruling leadership, like Nehru and 
others, also pronounced them ever so often in the era 
of Independence. In a sense this is inevitable; the 
objectives remain the same because the conditions of 
deprivation and poverty also remain. 

What is new is the emphasis on the advocacy of 
corresponding change in the structure of political 
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‘power. For instance, here the objective is spelt out 
as follows: To take away the centre of decision- 
making from New Delhi to the potential gainers, to 
make them have a say in their destiny. Or, more 
‘explicitly, the task proposed is to enable the under- 
privileged and the deprived to become part of the 
power structure at present controlled by the dominant 
castes in the rural areas and the urban middle class. 
Thus, although they are loosely formulated, they 
visualise the immediate removal of at least stark 
destitution and a perspective of an egalitarian society, 
and they also recognise, true enough rather vaguely, 
the present skewed distribution of economic and 
political power and decision-making. 


HAVING noted the deteriorating state of the national 
situation and underlined the ills of the system, and 
having formulated the immediate objectives, the 
question is: What does one do about them? 

It is suggested by some that the old model of 
‘incremental’ growth which has aggravated and rein- 
forced inequality should be givenup. It should be 
replaced by decentralisation of economy and political 
institutions carrying them to the district and lower 
levels, to the village units; in short, by a new model 
of rural development through economic and political 
decentralisation. It is also maintained that this 
should be strengthened by the complementary effort 
of identifying empirically in the present system the 
points which block the process of distributive justice 
and of sensitizing the poor about them in order to 
remove these blocks. One finds, among the many 
advocates of these changes in the system, considerable 
nostalgia for the consensus of the old Nehru era and 
a hope for arriving at a new consensus around a new 
programme. While this anxiety over the national 
predicament and concern for the poor and the depriv- 
ed on the part of a segment of intellectuals is certainly 
welcome, the alternatives suggested by them need to 
be probed further. . 

Let us first examine how far the decentralisation 
device will help in achieving the economic and politi- 
cal objectives of bringing the rural poor to the centre 
of decision-making. It is well known that the decen- 
tralisation done under the Community Development 
Programmes and the Panchayati Raj in the late fifties 
and since the early sixties respectively have created, 


supported and strengthened politico-economic power , 


of the vested interests in the rural areas — rich 
peasants, traders and money-lenders — leaving the 
working peasant and agricultural labour out in the 
cold. Some critics describe the situation brought 
about by this decentralisation even more bluntly — 
that these local government bodies {and their econo- 
mic counterparts) are nothing but dens of corruption 
and casteism, that the state machinery is used by 
these rural sharks as instruments of coercion and 
suppression against the poor, deprived and social 
outcasts. Even the Central Goverment has proved 
ineffective in curbing this combined violence by the 
police and the rural gentry except for occasional 
verbal intervention and pious declarations and 
exhortations. EA 

Under these circumstances, how does one hope 
for the proposed decentralisation to achieve the 
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. April 26, 1980). 
- effect any substantial changes in these policies with- 


desired miracle? Will this powerful class of the rural 
rich allow an effective transfer of adequate power to 
the working poor peasant and landless labour? In 
fact, it is the agricultural policy pursued by the ruling 
party (or parties) at the Centre during the last two 
decades that has created and strengthened this power- 
ful class as its rural base. This has been noted by 
many social scientists analysing the politico-economic 
developments in the rural areas during the post- 
Independence period. A few of them have also pointed 
out how these policies, while bolstering the rural rich, 
have become counter-productive and inhibit further 
progress of both industry and agriculture. (Balraj 
Mehta, Mainstream, December 6, 1980; P.C. Joshi, 
The ruling classes are not likely to 


out which no real decentralisation of power can be 
effected. That would mean attacking their owr 
rural support. Who will do it? 

Other critics raise a very basic question whether the 
currently proposed alternatives of decentralisation, 
etc., are not just fresh attempts to legitimise the 
present system by trimming it or stretching it in 
respect of its elements which have become the most 
embarrassing or dysfunctional. They think these 
proposed programmes are not for real structural 
change, that their sponsors do not face the reality on 
the ground, that the present predicament is the 
product of the kind of development (essentially capital- 


„ist not only in industry but also in agriculture), and 


that they are shy of facing the polarization of social, 
economic and political forces that has taken place 
during the last three decades. Instead of challenging 
the skewed framework which has grown more skewed 
over the last three decades, the proposers of these 
new programmes are seeking solutions within the 
framework for better management of the system, a 
kind of ‘managerial’ revolution. Thus, instead of 
aligning with the rising forces which will ultimately 
confront the system, they are pleading for palliatives 
or soft alternatives. Some even go to the extent of 
saying that both those who speak for the system as 
well as their so-called opponents—all of us, intellec- 
tuals — essentially belong to the present Establish- 
ment and our interests lie in its preservation. Some 
critics of such programmes are of the view that there 
is no space left to operate from within the system 
which can enable bringing about any significant 
relief to the poor, and that the system is fast becom- 
ing a police state. In short, the system has to go. 
The futility of searching for a solution of the 
present critical situation within the present frame- 
work makes a few sensitive intellects extremely intros- 
pective, making them give expression to desperate, 
self-flagellatory sentiments. They seem to say: 
‘The dream is slowly dying in terms of liberty, abolition of 
poverty, cultural plurality, etc. As the conscience of the 
nation the intelligentsia should once again reaffirm the old 
national values. The case for liberty or fundamental rights 
in India arises from the point of view of the peor. If India 
has a non-democratic polity in which redistributive justice 
would come one should be ready to sacrifice the intellectual 
and cultural freedom of the big business and the intelligentsia, 


Let us be all in prison. Let the press be censored. Let there 
be preventive detention provided that that authoritarian 
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Bary four years ago, a peanut farmer who had 

become a local celebrity in Georgia began to 
loom large on the political horizon of the United 
States of America. Seen against the backdrop of 
Watergate, he looked clean and hygienic, untouched 
and undefiled by the noxious exhalations from put- 
rescent Washington. Soon he hit the American tele- 
vision networks as god fearing Mr Clean. And on 
January 20, 1977—two days after Indira Gandhi an- 
nounced her decision to hold elections, James Carter 
was duly installed as the President of the United 
States of America. 

His hundred days passed. But within a year, his 
domestic base began to look a bit shaky. Increasing 
inflationary pressures, industrial stagnation, unemp- 
loyment and problems of urban decay began eroding 
confidence. There were no easy solutions, more 
especially for a President who began fighting for his 
second term from the middle of 1978 onwards. As 
is customary with politicians who have no wider 
vision than some sort of animal instinct for survival 
and possess no feeling for history, President James 
Carter thought that glory could be restored through 
foreign policy exploits. And so, Human Rights were 
proclaimed. This had a somewhat unexpected effect 
on the fortunes of the Iranian Monarch. Camp 
David was enacted without acquiring the skill ap- 
propriate for riding simultaneously the Arab and the 
Israeli horses. With the Russians, detente was con- 
tinued up to the signing of SALT II agreement which 
occasioned much hugging and kissing in Vienna. 

In the meantime, President Carter’s domestic critics 
began to respond to the intimations of the Presiden- 
tial elections. SALT II came into trouble. He got 
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tough with the Russians. And SALT II got frozen 
with Afghanistan and the discovery of Russians in 
Cuba. The West Europeans went through a period 
of discontent over the way the US was handling the 
PLO issue and over the way the Soviets were being 
handled in a unilateral way. 

In between there were some interesting episodes, 
not important in themselves, but showing how diff- 
cult it is to deal with the real problems through gim- 
mickry and politicking. Some of these episodes are, 
perhaps, best perceived through an American eye. 


_ In the Winter 1979-80 issue of the quarterly, Foreign 


Policy, one Chester L Cooper describes it thus: 


“Hardly had I reached for the Geritol when the Case of 
the Muscovite Danseuse plied in. For 24 hours, I reverted 
to my old saucy self. Would she or wouldn't she, did sbe or 
didn’t she? Inthe end, she wouldn’t and she didn't. It 
was glorious while it lasted, but when all was said and noth- 
ing done, Ihad to admit that malaise-wise, the Bolshoi 
caper bombed. I sank back into torpescence and slug- 
gishness. 

“But not for long, not for long. Senator Frank Church 
pushed the ‘on’ button in the nick of time, Carter and all 
the rest of us, he said, should be frenzied about the Russians 
in Cuba, Well, now here was a shemozzl worthy of getting 
out of bed to confront. Then, just when I felt a resurgence 
of pizzazz, the senator blew it: Instead of confining himself 
to unadorned rhetoric—“hordes”, “swarms”, ‘‘mobs’’,— he 
fell victim to the cursed Washington temptation to quantify: 
In short, he blinked, 

“The realisation that the District of Columbia's police- 
department outnumbered by two to one the Russian troops 
in Cuba was a cruel letdown. And so, despite the best 
efforts of Carter and Church, the Soviet military presence 
off the coast of Florida turned out to be too little and too 
late—all the more so in light of the expectations aroused. 
The brigada marched into the sunset to the sounds of 
muffled percussion and muted brass.” 


I would not mention other episodes like the failure 
of communication between Washington and New 
York when one Friday afternoon in March 1980 the 
Permanent Representative of the USA to UN voted 
for a resolution which clearly rubbed the Israelis on 
the wrong side. The following Monday, the failure 
of communication was discovered. Earlier still, there 
was another failure of communication which led to 
the exit of that very attractive and persuasive US 
Ambassador ‘to UN—Andrew Young, who had to 
Tesign as he was, apparently, carrying on “illicit” 
Telations with the PLO’s Tarzi. 

President Carter’s four-year term thus came to an 
inglorious end on November 4, 1980. The American 
people—“‘confused, worried and bruised as they are 
by decades of conflicting exhortations from ‘their 
leaders”, turned massively in search of their lost 
identity towards another messiah. Ronald Reagan 
would be duly installed as the latest President of the 
United States of America. 

Between 1804 and 1980, there have been only ten 
Presidents who had landslide victories. Reagan is 
one of them. In 1972. Richard Nixon was also one 
in the series, if anything, slightly, better than his 
fellow Republican. It may be noted that while in a 
period of 92 years (1820 to 1912) there were only 
three landslide victories in the US presidential elec- 
tions, in the period of 52 years (1928-1980) there have 
been six such victories testifying to the acceleration of 
the pace of human exasperation. However, the 
landslide victors have not left any great traces of their 
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footprints on the sands of time except Roosevelt 
(1936) and Thomas Jefferson (1804) and, of course 
Abraham Lincoln (1864). Reagan has not, to my 
knowledge, claimed any of these as his spiritual 
guides. Andso, the problems in search of whose 
solutions the American people have put Reagan where 
he is, might inspire another landslide victory for 
_ someone else, or bring the American political system 
into a state of greater disarray than what Richard 
Nixon did through Watergate. 

Perhaps, I should pause here to reflect on what I 
have so far written. It might be construed as anti- 
American, both at home and. abroad, by quite a few 
of those whose thought processes have not evolved 
beyond the simple reflexes of Pavlov’s dog. My only 
comfort is that even so ardent a supporter of the 
American connexion — The Sunday Times — could 
comfort itself with nothing more than that Reagan 
might be in for a bumpy journey. In its editorial on 
Sunday, November 9, 1980, we have the authentic 
-voice of unconcealed concern: 

«What does Governor Reagan’s election to the Presidency 
mean for Britain and the Atlantic alliance? He has said too 
many rash things in the past, there are too many hard-nosed 
men around him now, for the new regime to inspire unreserv- 
ed confidence. Mr Reagan may, almost certainly will, when 
faced with the facts and the files, adjust and modify his pre- 
vious ideas. But for the time being his policies can only be 
assessed by testingithem. The first of those tests will take place 
next week, when Helmut Schmidt, the German Chancellor, is 
due to meet him. . n 
«This will be a meeting of men, not of minds. Schmidt, often 
openly impatient with Carter, did not conceal the fact that 
he would have preferred to see him back in the White House. 
On attitudes to Moscow Schmidt and Reagan are far apart. 
Reagan’s approach is not political or even strategic. It is 
psychological. He claims to know how to handle bullies. Mrs 
Thatcher, one of the few world leaders obviously pleased by 
Reagan’s victory, applauds this line but more practised 
political performers like Schmidt and Giscard think it too 
unsubtle by half....Mr Reagan’s campaign has greatly con- 
tributed to the simplistic American belief that where there is 
a problem, there must be a solution. With American opinion 
apparently longing to see, under the new administraion, the 
re-assertion of US power and influence in the world, there 
could be quite a bumpy journey ahead.” 


So much then for Reagan and his West European, 
British and Sunday Times friends. -One Henry 
Brandon who has been surveying the Washington 
scene for some considerable stretch of time, concludes 
his preliminary survey of Reagan’s prospects by 
saying that his chances of slashing inflation are 
minimal. “He can cut down the number of people in 
his administration, he can introduce major changes 
of foreign policy, and, ifa vacancy occurs on the 
Supreme Court, he can influence its political outlook. 
But that about sums up a President’s powers of 
change — even after a landslide victory... Political 
revolutions are not made by 69 year-old men — at 
least not in the United States”. 


However. one need not speculate about the Presid- ' 


ent-elect. He has himself spoken to Time Magazine’s 

Laurence Barretts. I quote below some relevant 

extracts: 
«I believe that in the Soviet Union right now, there is an 
element of confusion about the vacillation of our recent 
foreign policy, the threats and then the _back-downs, and so 
forth. I honestly believe that the Soviet Union would prefer 
consistency. That you can be firmer with them, make it 
clear that you would not be pushed around, and they would 
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know what to expect. They would know what our policy is. 
They do not want to accidentally make a move that would 
bring them into a confrontation they don’t want. I believe 
that they would be happier with someone — even though it 

` was someone who is firmer, someone who opposed some of 
the things they did — who let them know what they were 
dealing with, And this would be my approach... I remember 
a happier time when there was a tradition that the President 
of the US never left our shores, butI don’t say that you 
could do that today. Still, the first jobis to let them see the 
course we were going to follow domestically, getting hold of 
our economy, straightening out our energy problems. And 
the fact that we have the will and determination to add to 
our defensive stature ...I think that in negotiations you are 
going to have to make it plain to the Soviets that there are 
some disadvantages for them if they do not go along. 
Maybe the disadvantage would be that you would not 
negotiate, I think they have a very great stake in those 
negotiations.” 


While the President-elect was speaking to Barrett 
of Time Magazine, Richard Allen, an important 
person in the Reagan entourage, was speaking to 
Martin Kasindorf of Newsweek. And this is what he 
had to say on the central issue of US foreign policy, 
namely, US-Soviet relations: 


“In my personal view the Soviet leadership should feel com- 
fortable in dealing with thè Reagan Administration, They 
may not like all its policies, but that would not be_ anything 
new in the US-Soviet relationship, A Reagan Administration 
would take special pains to identify those areas where we do 
have a mutual interest: regional peace, arms reduction and 
reduction of tensions across the board. We should not think 
in terms of confrontation or truculence. We should think in 
terms of finding areas of co-operation — based, however, 
upon our own interpretation of our national interest...As 
the Governor has said he is going to move onto SALT III. 
He believes that SALT II is flawed. One of the aspects of 
this election that was overlooked was that SALT II was a 
factor in the votes on the US Senate races. Governor Reagan 
knows that the American people favour arms control, What 
he will not countenance is an agreement that locks us into 
long-term strategic inferiority. The Reagan-Bush Administra- 
tion will have a serious attitude toward balanced, verifiable, 
realistic arms control. The Soviet leaders have nothing to 
fear from such a proposal. Nor do any of our allies, One 
additional component in the process of conducting arms- 
control negotiations: this time, more stress will be laid upon 
genuine consultation with our allies,” 


So much then for the initial sparring by the forth- 
coming US administration. Since, as our proverb 
has it, you cannot clap with one hand, one might 
look for the Soviet response. We have the-views of 
one Spartak I Beglov. He is Chief Political Colum- 
nist for the Novosti Press Agency in Moscow and is, 
apparently, a man of sufficient importance to be given 
a page in Newsweek to hold forth. This is what he 
had to say: 


«any hope for a stable international peace inevitabl 
depends on the ability of the United States ve nee 
a stable foreign policy. Many observers in the Soviet Union 
felt that Jimmy Carter’s main objective during his Presidency 
was to get himself re-elected for another four years, Other 
goals were subordinate to this end and in the pursuit of 
re-election Carter tried to ingratiate himself with the differ- 
ent interest groups and power centres that influence Ameri- 
can politics, As a result, the policies of his Administration 
were inconsistent and, ultimately, unstable, Carter’s approach 
was to ‘zigzag’. One of the most pressing questions in the 
minds of the Soviet people concerns the degree to which 
Ronald Reagan’s Presidency will be shaped by the same 
political considerations... 

“If Ronald Reagan believes that US foreign policy needs 
stability — and if he wants to prove himself as a genuine 
alternative to Carter — he must demonstrate an unwarped 
understanding of Soviet intentions and Soviet priorities in 
world politics, He must understand the SALT process is 
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equally necessary to the United States and the Soviet Union. 
SALT provides the only means to deter an arms race and 
should not be used by either nation to achieve a military 
advantage. 


“The Soviet people want to believe that Reagan clearly 
realises the possible consequences of rash military action or 
of the rash denunciation of the arms-limitation talks that 
three American presidents have accepted. Despite the current 
deadlock and the obstacles created by the erratic behaviour 
of the outgoing Administration, many of the positive aspects 
of Soviet-American relations remain intact. These relations, 
set up during the co-operative period of detente, are the 
common property of the American and Soviet peoples. They 
remain intact because, throughout the difficulties of the past 
four years, the Soviet Union has retained an unswerving 
commitment to pace. 


“Leonid Brezhnev recently expressed the hope that America 
would soon realize its problems could not be solved by 
sabre-rattling from a position of strength. The sooner that 
happens, the better.” 

Thus we have the perspective of the new US 
Administration wanting to deal with the Soviet Union 
with steadiness combined with firmness. And we 
have a Soviet response in its readiness to deal with 
Reagan provided the idea of “firmness” is not carried 
to the point of creating a perception in the Soviet 
mind that the US is dealing with it from, what is 
called, a “position of strength’. Reagan thinks that 
he can deal with the Soviet Union with firmness, 
howsover defined, only when he puts the American 
economy in order and combines it by adding more 
teeth to America’s defence potential. 

Increasingly the American foreign policy postures 
are going to be determined in an even more decisive 
manner by domestic concerns. This intrusion of 
factors relating to internal evolution within sovereign 
states asa crucial factor in international affairs is 
going to be of increasing importance in the coming 
decades. Serious literature on the problems of foreign 
policy in our contemporary times has been reflecting 
the increasing intensity of the interplay between 
domestic and foreign policies. Thisis in contrast to 
the neatness of the pattern of the world which existed 
between the Congress of Vienna and the end of the 
First World War when a sovereign State was a kind 
of molecular unit in international relations. We are 
now in a different sort of world. It is a world of 
revolutionary changes, of confrontation between a 
power dedicated to change and a power dedicated to 
the maintenance of status quo. We have a world in 
which there is a bi-polarity in terms of sheer power 
and an anarchic multi-polarity expressed by the exis- 
tence of hundreds of newly emerging peoples organis- 
ed in the form of sovereign states. We have thus a 
situation where aspirations of millions upon millions 
of people make a turbulent impact on the structure of 
international order. Can Reagan and his entourage of 
the “best and the brightest”? handle such a world with 
out being gauche and clumsy? 

In his book titled The Cloud of Danger which 
George F Kennan wrote in 1977, we have the follow- 
ing reflections by a seasoned diplomat who was one 
of the architects of the Cold War policies on some of 

- the dilemmas facing the. makers of American foreign 
policy: 

“Jt was a time (1977) dominated by an intensive debate in 

American opinion over the question of how to deal with the 


Soviet Union. On the outcome of this debate there seemed 
to hang the entire future of American policy and of world 
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events. This appeared to be a real and crucial parting of 
the ways: one road leading to a total militarisation of policy 
and an ultimate showdown on the basis of armed strength, 
the other to an effort to break out of the straitjacket of 
military rivalry and to strike through to a more constructive 
and hopeful vision of America’s future and the world’s... 
There is not a daily newspaper in the country that compares, 
from the standpoint of foreign news coverage, with the great 
papers of Western Europe, such as Le Monde and the Neue 
Zurcher Zeitung, and there are only three or four that even 
approach them. This general failure must explain such 
phenomena as, for example, the positively weird misconcep- 
tions about Russia and “Communism” that prevail in large 
parts of the western section of this country.... One of the 
first requirements of clear thinking about our part in world 
affairs is the recognition that we cannot be more to others 
than we are to ourselves — that we cannot be a source of 
hope and inspiration to others against a background of 
resigned failure and deterioration of life here at home. 

“I would like to point out, however, that in all three in- 
stances — in taking the military-industrial complex under 
control, in overcoming our dependence on the Arabs and 
other OPEC countries for our supply of oil, and in master- 
ing those various problems which, if not soon mastered, are 
going to produce something resembling a profound crisis of 
our national life — the steps that need to be taken are ones 
that would normally be thought of purely as measures of 
domestic affairs. Yet, as I have tried to show, they are ones 
that affect most intimately our posture, and our capabilities, 
as a world power. And therein lies a lesson which many 
people in our country have been slow to learn: namely, that 
foreign policy, like a great many other things, begins at home 
— that the first requirement of a successful foreign policy is 
that one places oneself in a favourable posture for its con- 
duct. This means, of course, designing and shaping one’s 
society consciously to this end. And this in turn means 
bearing in mind, as one approaches domestic problems, the 
effect on foreign affairs of those decisions one has to make.” 


Problems when left unresolved do not disappear. 
They simply get more complicated. The decade of 
the eighties will thus carry forward in an infinitely 
more acute form all the unresolved problems of pre- 
vious.decades. Massive tomes have been written on 
the theme of strategic doctrines appropriate for the 
thermonuclear age. The pages are littered with bodies 
of dying doctrines and slogans. “Preventive war”, 
“massive retaliation”, “limited war”, “mutual assured 
destruction”, “‘fractioned nuclear response option”, 
“balance of terror”, are all attempts to resolve the 
dilemma of how to use thermonuclear weapons diplo- 
matically so that these are not used militarily. 

The simple-minded idea that one could stabilise the 
status quo by conceiving it as a function of balance 
of power between NATO plus Japan and the Warsaw 
Pact — with China playing the role of the proverbial 
monkey intervening in the quarrels of two cats — has 
not quite worked. The result is that neither the 
Middle East, nor South-East Asia, nor, indeed, the 
problems of South Africa and Latin America can be 
becalmed under the flag of the status quo. As for the 
economic problems, both domestic and international, 
one can only hope that there would be enough wisdom 
to see that if these are allowed to fester, poison and 
pus will be generated to make the world fright- 
eningly sick. 

Way back in 1974, Walter Mondale showed his 
concern about the inescapable impact of economic 
matters on US foreign policy. Inthe October 1974 
issue of the US quarterly, Foreign Affairs, he tried to 
look beyond detente towards international economic 
security. I should like to record his views for two 
reasons: First, he subsequently became the Vice- 
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President of the USA; and second, because he could 
do nothing, despite his high position, towards resolu- 
tion of any of the problems which he saw with some 
clarity. 4 


“ just as inflation has now emerged as by far the most 
pressing domestic concern, so international economic policy 
is now our top external challenge. In terms of the scale of 
the problems and the imagination required for their solu- 
tions — and especially in light of the inadequate attention 
economic questions have received in recent years. ... If we 
do not resolve them, the security problems that may ensue 
could dwarf those that now remain... If we can redefine 
our foreign policy and our national security to include not 
only the concern over strategic position and political influ- 
ence but also the basic issues of inflation, economic stability, 
jobs and growth, and in fact make these a key concern, we 
will find that once again a broad consensus on our world 
role is possible. To meet the threat we now face to our econo- 
mic security, foreign policy must truly become the extension 
of domestic policy by other means”. (emphasis added) 


Such was the perception of Mr Walter Mondale in 
1974. In the meantime, none of the problems — 
economic, political or strategic has been squarely 
faced. In a mood of disenchantment the US voter 
has seemingly voted for “toughness”. To the writers 
of Nuclear Weapons and World Politics — a study 
conducted by the US Council on Foreign Relations 
under 1980s Project Studies, such a mood was discer- 
nible before Ronald Reagan was thrown up by the 
American electoral processes. David C. Gompert des- 
cribes it in the following terms: 


“Public, academic, and bureaucratic support within the 
United States for maintaining unquestionable strategic 
equality relative to the Soviet Union is likely to gajn 
strength from the currents of anti-Sovietism gaining momen- 
tum in American society today. Cynicism and disillusion- 
ment over the benefits of detente, revulsion to the nature of 
the Soviet political system, and a general return to a zero- 
sum-game mentality (though less ideologically charged than 
during the Cold War) appear to have coalesced into broad, 
bipartisan support for strategic equality (at a minimum) in 
all categories of weaponry. In allying with conservatives, 
liberal antir-Soviet forces may find it increasingly propitious 
to eschew the position that the United States is over over- 
prepared and to join their conservative stepbrothers in_con- 
tending that the Soviets are exploiting detente while Wash- 
ington is giving away the store. Further Soviet political 
gains in Africa, in South-East Asia, in the Indian Ocean, 
and perhaps in European parliaments are fairly likely in the 
„next few years, In response. Washington and the American 
people may look more and more to strategic arms (and less 
to an assertive foreign policy and conventional military 
strength) as the most effective equaliser in the global poli- 
tical balance of power. An American tendency to deprecate 
its own strategic capabilities would be amplified if political 
incumbents and challengers alike found it useful to do so in 
public debate — the former to justify higher expenditures, 
the latter to illuminate the shortcomings of the former. In 
general, then, in the coming decade we may find Americans 
less and less satisfied with the country’s strategic strength, 
even in the absence of any rational basis for such dissatis- 
faction.” (emphasis added) : 


Thé author, however, cautions against the search 
for “‘strategic superiority”: 
“To suggest that American strategic superiority would pro- 
bably have beneficial consequences for the West and for the 
international order in generalis not to recommend that it be 
made the goal of the United States. In the first place, as was 
indicated earlier, the Soviet leaders would probably nor allow 
it to happen or they would at least do their best to keep pace 
no matter what the cost to the Soviet people in quality of 
political and economic life. ... Pursuit of strategic superiority 
by the United States would moss likely accelerate trends to- 
ward mutually, if not equally, improved first-strike capabilit- 
ies, Second, there are more ruitful ways for the United States, 
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to direct its talents, resources, and energies than the quest for 
_ nuclear supremacy. Revitalisation of American cities, upgra- 
ding of health care, improvement of education, and sustained 
development of alternative energy sources might not increase 
the influence of the United States in world politics, but the 
probable rewards of such efforts to the American people com- 
pare favorably with the uncertain dividends of strategic supe- 
riority. Finally, while one might not expect American leaders. 
to resort increasingly to nuclear diplomacy in the event of im- 
balance favoring the United States, there might be a strong, 
if unintentional, tendency on their part to exercise America’s. 
power more and its leadership less. Power and leadership are. 
obviously not strictly competitive tendencies, powerless leader- 
ship is a rarity, and even then quite shallow: But the United 
States, by virtue of its many strengths, enjoys an unrivalled 
potential for leadership in the 1980s — through creative dip- 
lomacy, an active commitment to the world’s poor self-confi- 
dence in its own institutions, and responsible management of 
its domestic and foreign economic affairs. To see the United 
States rely less on these sources of strength and more on 
political-militaly muscle would leave one less optimistic 
about general international conditions in the next decade.” 

The gnawing question is: Will Reagan’s Adminis 
tration grasp the simple truth that there are no Ameri- 
can solutions to the problems even of US economy 
and US security. Attempts to find purely American 
solutions will aggravate immensely all the problems. 
Warnings lie scattered all over the place. Kichi Miya- 
zawa, formerly a Japanese Foreign Minister, urged 
“America to acknowledge the plurality of interests of 
allies and accept its consequences”. Giovanni Agnelli, 
Chairman of Fiat, says: 

«*,..if the United States fails to take into account the variety 
of national interests and viewpoints, which are the result of 
economic structures and of historical realities, it will be led 
to misjudge the reactions of its allies. Some recent and sudden 
changes in American policies, as well as the inadequacy of 
consultations, may have made it increasingly difficult for the 
Europeans and Japanese to align themselves with America’s 
strategies, especially when they often have little or no influ- 
ence in defining and timing such strategies ...no subject is 
more central, or controversial, than the policies to be follow- 
ed in East-West trade relations, Europe’s trade with the 
East now far exceeds that of the United States; yet it is the 
United States, not only the present Administration but its 
predecessors, that has pressed for a forceful approach linked 
to political developments. The need for understanding and 
co-ordination is acute.” (Foreign Affairs, Summer 1980 issue). 

There is much to be learnt from the experience of 
the Iron Lady, Margaret Thatcher. We have in Bri- 
tain an extraordinary situation ofa self-confessed 
arch conservative Prime Minister beleagueted and 
besieged not so much by the two-and-a-half million 
unemployed but by the Confederation of British In- 
dustries. Modern capitalism cannot survive in an 
atmosphere of real laissez faire; it requires state pro- 
tection in its favour. The monetarist pundits look 
ridiculously anachronistic. 

And so the Eighties are going to be difficult, even 
turbulent. For a country like India, the difficulties 
would. be even greater because all the bastions which 
could hold us together are being wantonly destroyed. 
Such a situation is not ordained by Fate or God but 
simply by lack of perception. It is still possible to 
prepare the political foundations for erecting a self- 
reliant economic and political structure. Without it, 
however, we shall be living from day to day when 
the need will be to gather ourselves together in a 
spirit of national resurgence. Only such an awakened 
India could effectively intervene as a factor for inter- 
national peace, stability and co-operation and as the 
leading force in the non-aligned world. i 
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Assuming that our Government can, by some sup- 
Teme act of will, succeed in restoring to our country 
a sensation of possessing a national will directed to- 
wards the moulding of some kind of common destiny 
of a credible design which will then sustain the spirit 
of our people with a hope, we would still have some 


difficult set of problems to resolve in the decades of, 


the 80’s and even beyond. The problem of generating 
.a national will and sustaining ourselves with a hope is 
not a matter of rhetoric. I have endeavoured to show 
how in an affluent country like the United States, the 
problem of dealing with the external world boils 
down to the problem of making the United States 
internally cohesive. One does not have to stretch 
one’s imagination too far to perceive that in a deve- 
loping country like ours where nearly half of our 
people are left as mere spectators of affluence often 
expressed crudely dnd vulgarly, a situation is created 
which is full of dangers to our national solidarity. 
Foreign policy of a country so besieged within and 
so deeply enmeshed in poverty cannot be meaning- 
ful even in protecting, let alone advancing, our true 
national interests. 

It is by no means an accident that during the last 
33 years of our existence as a sovereign state, we con- 
ducted meaningful foreign policy only in the first 
decade of the Nehru era. History has not recorded 
any significant contribution having been made by us 
between the years 1957 and 1966. And of course, it 
was in the years 1971 to 1973 that we once again 
became possessed of a promise of restoration of 
national will for a brief period. The periods of success- 
fully coping with the problems of foreign policy in 
the Nehru period and in the period of Indira Gan- 
dhi’s Prime Ministership, are thus strictly relatable 
to one dominating factor, namely, the existence of a 
widespread belief in national purpose, a national will 
and credibility. The fracturing of this will and credi- 
bility is writ large onthe face of India of recent 
years. ‘The route to the restoration lies through in- 
ternal mobilisation rather than through externalisa- 
tion of our national concerns. George Kennan, contem- 
plating the American foreign policy, comes to a state 
ofan almost Buddhistic enlightenment and says that 
the USA “cannot be a source of hope and inspiration 
to others against a background of resigned failure and 
deterioration of life here at home”. If this be true 
of the USA, how much more it must be for us. 

Since political illiteracy, often masked as “pragma- 
tism” or “realism’’, distinguishes the culture of or- 
ganised politics in India, it is well to remind ourselves 
of what the architect of India’s Foreign Policy thought 
about the destiny of our country. In Discovery of 
India, he perceived India’s position in the world in 
the following terms: 

“I was not interested in making some political arrangement 

which would enable our people to carry on more or Jess as 

before, only a little better. I felt that they had vast stores of 
of suppressed energy and ability and I wanted to release 
these and make them feel young and vital again. India, 
constituted as she is, cannot play a secondary part in the 
world. She will either count with a great deal or not count at 
all. No little position attracted me. Nor did 1 think any inter- 

mediate position feasible.” (emphasis added) -ad 4 

No one contemplating the Indian scene, unless 
immunised against the virus of facts, can feel that 
we have a country today where the suppressed energy 
and ability of our people is being harnessed to any 
national vision and purpose. In such a situation, our 
‘foreign policy is reduced to reacting to, situations 

\ 





rather than being actively engaged in moulding and 


giving shape to situations involving our region and, 


more particularly, our neighbours. 1] 
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WEEN the national freedom movement had emerg- 
ed from the petition stage at the beginning of 
the century, the revolutionary trend, miscalled 


“terrorism’’:by officialdom, was an inseparable part ` 


of the national freedom movement. The movement 
itself by then had taken a militant turn. 

This is proved when we review the early phase of 
our national movement as it entered its first militant 
fighting phase (that is, Swadeshi, Swaraj and Boycott 
movement from 1903-1907). 

_ At the head of the national movement in this phase 

stood national leaders like Lala Lajpat Rai, Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Bipin Chandra Pal, while at 
the other end stood leaders and cadres of the revolu- 
tionary trend like Arabinda Ghose and Kshudiram 
Bose. There was no differentiation between the two: 
that appeared in the later period. This is proved by 
the editorial written by Tilak in his paper Kesari on 
the martyrdom of Kshudiram Bose — for which 
Tilak was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment 
(1908-1914). 

The source of inspiration for the national revolu- 
tionaries in this phase, up to 1916, was, in the main, 
the uprising of 1857 miscalled the ‘Mutiny’ by the 
British but in reality India’s First War of Indepen- 
dence. Savarkar’s book on the subject written in 
London around 1907 or 1908, despite its inadequa- 
cies, natural to the period and conditions prevailing 
then, did a great service inasmuch as it repudiated 
slanders and false ‘historical’ writings by British im- 
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perialist authors. It put the record straight. It was 
immediately banned by the British rulers but circul- 
ated among contemporary revolutionaries in India 
in laboriously and clandestinely prepared manuscript 
form. 

It is significant that contemporary articles written 
by Karl Marx on this subject for the New York 
Herald Tribune remained unknown to Indian histo- 
rians for almost a century. It is also significant that 
the collection of these articles was published by the 
Marx-Engels Institute, Moscow, after carefully check- 
ing the printed New York Herald Tribune version 
with the original manuscript of the same preserved 
in Amsterdam, headquarters of the Second Inter- 
national. The complete copy now exists with the 
Marx-Engels Institute. It is interesting to’ note that 
this book is also titled The First Indian War of 
Independence — 1857-59. 

Politics and ideology of the national revolution- 
aries in this first phase was further moulded or in- 
fluenced by the ideas of the French Revolution or 
contemporary actions of the Irish struggle for in- 
dependence and the progressive ideas of the Left wing 
of the international working class movement in 
Europe and America. (Refer to Shyamji Krishna 
Verma, Madam Gama, Virendranath Chattopadhyay 
and Bhupendra Nath Dutta and also the early phase 
of the Ghadr Party in America — 1908-1916). 

It is necessary to pinpoint two weaknesses or the 
revolutionaries of the early phase of the movement: 

(1) When the movement arose after the 1905 
movement (Bengal anti-partition movement), for the 
first time it took on a mass character though in the 
main restricted to the masses of the middle class with 
the slogan “Swadeshi, Boycott and Swaraj”; the 
national revolutionaries in this phase of the move- 
ment; particularly in Bengal, were by and large under 
the influence of Hindu spiritual ideology. This atti- 
tude became a sort of barrier between the majority 
of the masses, mainly the peasantry who were pre- 
dominantly Muslim in that state, and the revolution- 
aries. 

(2) The other weakness came out in the later phase 
when the First World War broke out and the national 
revolutionaries began to develop revolutionary actions 
under the slogan “‘Britain’s Difficulty is India’s 
Opportunity.” In this period various revolutionary 
groups working in Europe and America, as well as 
in the Far East, came together and sought to coordi- 
nate their activities. In India also the revolutionary 
groups from Bengal, Punjab and elsewhere sought to 
coordinate their activities. 

In this period their effort was to collect arms to 
develop armed struggle and work inside the army 
calling upon the soldiers to rise in, revolt. For this 
purpose they acted on the slogan ‘‘Enemy’s Enemy is 
Our Friend’’. The aim of the revolutionaries was to 
contact the Kaiser to obtain arms and German im- 
perialists’ help to “‘liberate’’ India. For this Virendra 
Nath Chattopadhyay, Bhupendra Nath Dutta and 
Abinash Bhattacharya contacted the Kaiser. They 
were dimly aware that this was a dangerous policy as 
Abinash Bhattacharya recorded that they tried to pin’ 
down the Kaiser to certain conditions which betrayed 
their illusion and their total lack of understanding of 
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the nature of imperialism. Simiiar ideas were also 
current in the Ghadr group in America. 

The Ghadr Party was formed among the emigrant 
Peasants of the Punjab who had emigrated to Cali- 
fornia to earn their living as workers, under the 
influence: of leaders like Lala Hardayal. In its early 
years, before the First World War, the journals and 
manifestos published by them showed that their ideas 
were inspired by nationalism and were democratic, 
secular and anti-imperialist. In their fight against 
racial discrimination they were helped by the progres- 
sive section of the American working class. This 
helped them develop the above-mentioned ideas. But 
they also shared the mistaken ideas of the national 
revolutionaries. 

It was only after the October Socialist Revolution 
in Russia ‘that their forward-looking leaders like 
Rattan Singh and Santokh Singh began to turn 
towards ideas of scientific socialism and realised the 
need for organising workers and peasants as the 
decisive revolutionary force in the struggle for 
national independence. In 1922 they went to the 
USSR and attended the Fourth Congress of the 
Communist International. In 1926 Santokh Singh 
returned to India and started the magazine Kirti which 
later became the organ of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party in Punjab. The two-volume monumental 
work of Sohan Singh Josh on the History of the 
Ghadr Party records the transformation of this section 
of the national revolutionary movement towards 
Marxism-Leninism. The role of the Ghadr Party in 
the twenties, first under the leadership of Santokh 
Singh and later under that of Teja Singh Swatantra 
in helping the growth of the workers’ and peasants’ 
movement in the Punjab is very significant, as record- 
ed by Sohan Singh Josh. 

Towards the end of the First World War, the 
British imperialists, taking a global view of the 
revolutionary upsurge in Europe and Asia and the 
October Socialist Revolution bringing into power the 
workers and peasants under the leadership of Lenin, 
evolved their post war strategy to combat the revolu- 
tionary movement in India. It was a three-pronged 
approach: (i) Montagu Chelmsford Reform scheme, 
giving miserable concessions to the narrow section of 
the elite, for example, some sharing of power in 
administration on the basis of election on a very 
narrow franchise (1917); (ii) a Commission was 
appointed, headed by Rowlatt, to investigate the 
revolutionary ferment during the war and to suggest 
measures for its suppression (Rowlatt Bill, 1919); 
(iii) the Amnesty (1919). 

In 1919 popular movements and demonstrations 
were launched for civil liberties, for democratic rights, 
against the Rowlatt Bill. This movement, headed 
by Mahatma Gandhi, got wide all-India support. At 
that time the post-war upsurge of workers and 
peasants had started in the form of industrial workers 
and peasants’ uprising, such as the strike by textile 
workers in Bombay and Madras, the Moplah rising, 
Jallianwalla Bagh incident and a general peasants’ 
movement. 

It was in this background that the national revolu- 
tionary movement was thinking of how to meet the 
challenge of the totally inadequate Montford Reform 
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scheme. Gandhiji suggested, after a jot of countrywide 
discussion, a movement of non-violent non-coopera- 
tion. Gandhiji’s slogan was: “Satanic Government that 
cannot be mended, has to be ended.” The decision to 
launch such a movement was taken at a special 
session of the Congress in Calcutta and finally in 
1920 at the Nagpur Congress. Gandhiji, realising 
that the Left-wing national revolutionaries, most of 
whom had been released on amnesty, had acquired 
big prestige and considerable mass support, decided 
to contact them. It is on record that Gandhiji met 
these leaders at Calcutta in the beginning of 1920 and 
explained to them his idea of non-violent non-coope- 
ration, requesting them to give him a free hand to 
develop the movement and not start any of their 
revolutionary activities for one year. It appears that 
they agreed after discussion with Gandhiji (Subhas 
Bose, My Struggle; also Ganzhi Parikrama), 

Withdrawal of the non-cooperation movement in 
1921-22 after the Chauri Chaura incident in which a 
mass of 4,000 peasants, after being fired upon by the 
police, attacked the Chauri Chaura police station in 
retaliation and burnt it down, killing 22 policemen, . 
shocked the Left-wing of the national movement. The 
national revolutionaries felt freed from the pledge 
they had given to Gandhiji. They began organising 
themselves for actions in the new situation. 

Reorganisation of the national revolutionary groups 
of Bengal seems to have begun in 1923 when a num- 
ber of actions ate reported mainly for collecting 
money for revolutionary purposes. In those days 
severe repression was launched against these groups 
under the Bengal Ordinance which was justified by 
police bureaucrats as the only way of suppressing 
these groups, without lengthy legal procedure. This 
is bluntly stated in an official report justifying the 
ordinance. The main police officer leading this 
repressive campaign against the youth was Charles 
Tegart. Thousands were jailed in 1924. Some revo- 
lutionary groups were planning action to liquidate 
Charles Tegart. The action by Gopinath Saha, 
which was planned against Tegart, succeeded in kil- 
ling another officer named Dey. Gopinath Saha was 
arrested and sentenced to deathin the beginning of 
1924, He was executed in April 1924. 

It appears that at that time many of these revolu- 
tionary groups and their sympathisers were simultan- 
eously working inside the Congress as activists. Thus 
the provincial conference of the Bengal Congress met 
at Serajganj under the presidentship of C.R. Das and 
adopted a resolution paying respectful homage to 
martyr Gopinath Saha. When this brief resolution 
in Bengali and in English appeared in the press it 
drew angry protest and criticism from Gandhiji. At 
the end of the year, the annual session of the Cong- 
ress met at Belgaum under the Presidentship of 
Gandhiji. It is on record that at the AICC meeting 
preceding the session, Mahatma Gandhi moved a 
resolution condeming political murders. To this 
resolution, C.R. Das, backed by the Bengal delega- 
tion, moved an amendment whose wording was 
identical to the homage resolution adopted at Seraj- 
ganj. The amendment was defeated by a narrow 
margin (88 to 80). Later Gandhi, commenting on 
the AICC session in Young India, said: “This is not 
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iy victory, this is my defeat.” 

During this period, the Anushilan and Yugantar 
parties, which were active in the earlier period, seem 
to have fallen into passivity, though the loyalty of 
their cadres to their respective leaders was not shaken. 
The younger revolutionary elements of both parties, 

b impatient fre the passivity of their leaders and eager 
to strikeblows against the brutal repression of the 
imperialists, began to organise themselves into a new 
revolutionary party. This reorganisation was taking 
place under the impact of the general crisis of capital- 
ism, the outstanding event of which was the victory of 
the October Socialist Revolution in Russia, the defeat 
of the interventionist war against it launched by impe- 
rialists and the world-shaking impact of the same, 
initiating a working class revolutionary upsurge in the 
capitalist countries and a new upsurge of national liber- 
ation struggles in the countries of Asia and Africa. 


The politics and ideology of the national revolutionary ` 
groups arising and reorganising themselves in this 


period were strongly influenced py this background. 
It appears that the name of this new revolutionary 


_-~ party was Hindustan Republican Association. We 


“find traces of existence of this party, uniting the 
- revolutionary groups in Bengal, UP and probably 
Punjab. During the 1925-1930 period, leaders like 
Sachindranath Sanyal and Manmathanath Gupta 
‘seem to have taken the initiative to organise this 
party. How united and monolithic this party was in 
luniting all it’~branches in this vast area is difficult to 
ı say. Itcan be safely said that by and large the 
' politics and ideology of this party and its branches 
were influenced by the ideas of the October Socialist 
Revolution and of the Bolshevik Party of Lenin 
which led it to victory. It was also influenced by the 
Communist Party of India which emerged as groups 
in the early twenties and received publicity during 
its persecution in the Peshawar Conspiracy Cases 
(1921-23) and the Kanpur Conspiracy Case (1924). 

It was also influenced by the fact that outstanding 
revolutionaries who had played a part in the revolu- 
tionary movement in the pre-First World War period 
like Virendranath Chattopadhyay, Bhupendranath 
Dutta, M.N. Roy (Narendranath Bhattacharya), 
Abani Mukherji and G.A.K. Luhani had, after the 
October Revolution, coming in direct contact with 
its leaders-in Moscow, accepted the revolutionary 
ideology of the working class. Théir contact with the 
contemporary revolutionary movement, which was 
reorganising itself in the period mentioned above, 
played an important role in shaping their ideology 
„and politics. This is proved by the fact that the 

Hindustan Republican Association published its 
manifesto under the title “Revolutionary” in January 
1925, The text of this pamphlet is available in the 
confidential report of the Intelligence Department 
titled Terrorism in India. This pamphlet defines the 
principles of the constitution of independent India 
emerging after the revolutionary overthrow of imperial 
ism and feudalism. It defines the goal as “Federal 
Republic of United States of India” which was a 
negation of British rule as well as of the feudal 
princes. It was based on universal suffrage. The 
reference to the idea of recall of elected representatives 
who betray their election pledges shows that the 
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writer of the pamphlet was conversant with the cons- 
titution of the USSR: One of the items of the pro- 
gramme was nationalisation of all public utility 
services and steel, shipping, mines, etc. 7 

Repudiating the allegation that they were terrorists 
and anarchists, they said they were national revolu- / 
tionaries and not terrorists and anarchists. At the ` 
same time, they defended individual actions against } - 
the terror regime of British imperialism. “The Indian 
revolutionaries are neither terrorists nor anarchists. 
They never aim at spreading anarchy in the land. ... 
‘Terrorism is never their object and they cannot be 
called terrorists. They do not believe that terrorism 
alone can bring independence and they do not want 
terrorism for terrorism’s sake, although they at times 
resort to this method as a very effective means of 
retaliation. The present government exists solely 
because the foreigners have successfully been able to 
terrorise the Indian people. The Indian people do 
not love their English masters, they do not want them 
to be here; but they do help the Brithers simply 
because they are terribly afraid of them; and this very 
fear restrains Indians from extending their helping 
hand to the revolutionaries, not that they do not 
love them. This official terrorism is surely to be met 
by counter-terrorism”’. . 

“The pamphlet put forward the perspective of a 
society in which exploitation of man by man would 
cease. In this connection it referred on the one hand 
(strangely enough) to the state of things during the 
times of the rishis and the social conditions in 
Bolshevik Russia. 

That the text produced in “Terrorism in India” 
by the Government of India is genuine is proved by 
the fact that Sachin Sanyal in his book Bandi Jiban 
refers to it and quotes its salient points, which 
exactly tally with the above text. He comments that 
the pamphlet reflected the same ideas and pro- . 
gramme which the Communist Party was putting 
forward. The searches and seizure of this pamphlet 
by British Indian police was reported in the contem- 
porary Indian press. This is recorded in the Masses 
(January 1926), a monthly journal published by 
M.N. Roy from abroad. The quotation given by Roy 
in the article is identical with the lines of the pam- 
phlet. ; 

The Bengal administrative Report 1924-25 said as. / 
follows regarding “The Revolutionary”: “A concise 
manifesto of the revolutionary party was widely 
circulated in pamphlet form throughout India. It 
contained a direct incitement to revolution, giving as 
the immediate object of the Party the establishment 
of a Federal Republic of the United States of India 
by an organised and armed revolution. The exten- 
sive method of distribution of this pamphlet was in 
itself ample proof of the widespread organisation of 
the conspiracy.” 

The Chief Judge of the Oudh Court, in his judge- 
ment in the Kakori Case (1972), quoted from the 
constitution of the HRA which proves how ideology 
and politics were influenced by the ideas of the re- 
volutionary working class movement. ; 

This constitution set forth its objective: “The object 
of the Association shall be to establish a Federal 
Republic of the United States of India by an organ- 
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ised and armed revolution.” It further stated that 
‘“the basic principle of the Republic shall be universal 
suffrage and the abolition of all systems which make 
any kind of exploitation of man by man possible.” 
The constitution defined its public activities as 
organising workers and peasants in their respective 
unions and associations. It spoke of organising wor- 
kers in ‘‘the different factories, the railways and coal- 
fields.” “Similarly,” it said, “the kisans must be 
organised.” It emphasised that the purpose of these — 
organisations was to instil in their minds that “they 
are not for the revolution but that the revolution is 
for them.” It is significant that this phrase stood at | 
the top of each monthly issite of the Masses of India! 
edited by M.N. Roy. The slogan means that the 
programme of revolution as visualised by the associa- 
tion must include.concrete demands of the workers 
and peasants against their exploitation by the imperi- 
alists and feudalists. In this sense the constitution 
goes a bit further than “The Revolutionaries”. The. 
date of this constitution seems to have been between 
1925 and 1927. . i 

The constitution of the party, with committees at 
district and provincial levels and with a Central 
Council at all-India level, to a certain extent, show- 
ed that the party was organised on the principles of 
democratic centralism. Satyendra Narayan: Mazum- 
dar, who himself made a transition from “national 
revolutionary terrorism to communism”, has made 
an excellent in-depth study of the transition in his 
book In Search of a Revolutionary Ideology and a 
Revolutionary Programme. He has summed up the 
analysis of these two documents in the following 
words: “The above two documents may be described - 
as typical of the thinking of those revolutionaries who 
were then being attracted towards communism, yet 
could not completely overcome the influence of 
romantic revolutionism.” Stating that there are both 
strong and weak points in the two documents, he 
enumerates the strong points thus: “(a) A definite 
inclination towards communism and Bolshevik Russia 
as the first land of victorious socialism; (b) beginning 
of the understanding, though not yet very clear, of 
the international character of the national liberation 
revolution; (c) an attempt to outline the social and 
economic order of independent India; (d) realisation 
of the necessity of organising labourers and peasants 
and the determination to undertake these tasks; 
(e) introduction of the principles of democratic centr- 
alism in the party.” 

The year 1928 was one of massive working class 
strikes in the main industrial centres of India. It was 
also a year in which mass demonstrations (boycott 
of the Simon Commission) were held in the main 
cities of India. Brutal lathi charge on such a protest 
demonstration in Lahore, headed by Lala Lajpat Rai, 
in which the great national leader received serious 
injuries which led to his death a ‘few months later, 
roused nationwide anger. The newly reconstituted 
Party (HRA) retaliated by assassinating police officer 
Saunders who was responsible for it. Bhagat Singh 
who with his group was probably responsible for 
this action later met Communist leaders in Calcutta 
in December 1928. Sohan Singh Josh, whom Bhagat 
Singh met, records Bhagat Singh as saying, “we 
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entirely agree with the programme and activities of 
your party, but there are times when the blow of the 


enemy has to be immediately counteracted by armed - 


action to inspire confidence among the masses.” 

Ajoy Ghosh, who was a member of the party 
renamed HSRA (Hindustan Socialist Republican 
Association) corroborates this in his book Bhagat 
Singh and His Comrades. He says, “Bhagat Singh 


: and some others among us had already met a number 


of Communist leaders. We felt sympathetic towards 
them and at one time even contemplated some sort 
of working alliance with the Communists to organise 
a mass movement of the HSRA to act as its armed 
section. But when we learnt that Communists consi- 
dered armed action by individuals to be harmful to 
the movement, we dropped the idea. While we did 


™ 


not look upon Communists as revolutionists — revo- - 


lution for us meant primarily armed action — we felt 
one with them in many respects: in their hatred for 
imperialism, in their opposition to constitutionalism 
and insistence on direct action, in their striving for 
socialism.” 

Thus, the national revolutionary group of Bhagat 
Singh and his comrades was in close touch with 
similar groups in Punjab and Bengal and they consi- 


dered themselves part of the HRA founded by - 


Sachindra Sanyal, It can also be asserted that groups 
of HRA were in touch with Communist Party workers 
in Punjab, UP and Bengal. Shaukat Usmani, who 
was released from jail after incarceration for 4 years 
after the Kanpur Bolshevik Conspiracy Case (1924), 
was, in the middle of 1928, preparing to leave India 
secretly for the USSR. In one of his autobiographi- 
cal writings published later (Nabayogi Herald, Jaipur, 
October 20, 1974), he said he contacted HRA groups 
in UP which he says were desirous of establishing 
contact with the international Communist movement. 
He also mentioned that the HRA was now develop- 
ing into HSRA. Thoughno documentary proof is 


available as to when HRA ‘changed to HSRA, it' 


appears that this must have taken place towards the 
end of 1928 or the beginning of 1929. 

The next most important document of the national 
revolutionary movement which indicated further 
development towards the ideas of workers’ and 
peasants’ resurgent movement and which was inspired 
by the ideas of scientific socialism is the joint state- 
ment of Bhagat Singh and Batukeshwar Dutt. It was 
made in the famous Assembly Bomb Case for throw- 
ing a bomb from the gallery of the Legislative 


Assembly on April 8, 1929. The Indian Quarterly. 
Register, Vol. 1, 1929, records that along with the 


bomb Bhagat Singh and Batukeshwar threw ‘red 
leaflets’ signed ‘HSRA’. The text of the ‘Red Leaflet’ 
is not available. But the text of the statement which 
they made at the conclusion of their trial on June 6, 
1929, was widely publicised in the nationalist press 
on June 8, 1929. Later the text was published in 
the nai Quarterly Register 1929, Vol. 1, page 
78-80. 

At the beginning of this historic statement, explai- 
ning why the bomb was thrown, the authors said 
their purpose was not to hurt anybody in the Assem- 
bly, but to expose the hollowness of the institution 
which the imperialists paraded as the “‘so-called 
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Indian Parliament.” The statement condemned the 
Assembly “as a menacing monument of strangling 
power of the exploiters...” It makes a pointed refer- 
ence to the Public Safety Bill which was rejected by 
a majority in the Assembly but was later certified by 
the viceroy to be made into law. This law curtailed 
the right of British citizens to come to India to help 
build the trade union movement on the plea that they 
were Communists. 

The statement said the bomb was thrown as a pro- 
test against the Trade Disputes Bill which sought to 
declare strikes in major industrial establishments 
illegal and against the “wholesale arrests of leaders 
of the labour movement.” This latter was a reference 
to the countrywide arrest of militant trade union 
leaders and Communists which had taken place a few 
weeks before (on March 20, 1929 — the Meerut Con- 
spiracy Case). 

Referring to the Irish Revolution and the Bolshevik 
Revolution, the statement went on to say that pro- 
gressive ideas cannot be crushed by repression. If 
asked: ‘‘Can ordinances and safety bills snuff out the 
flame of freedom in India? Conspiracy cases trumped 
up or discovered and incarceration of all young men 
who cherish the vision ofa greater ideal cannot 
check the march of revolution.” After describing the 
results of enslavement of the country and the exploi- 
tation of the workers, peasants and the toiling mas- 
ses by the imperialists and other exploiters, the 
authors of the statement went on to define what they 
meant by revolution. 

“Radical change, therefore, is necessary, and it is 
the duty of those who realise this to reorganise society 
on a socialistic basis. Unless this is done and exploi- 
tation of man by man and of nations by nations, 
which goes masquerading as imperialism, is brought 
toan end, the sufferings and carnage with which 
humanity is threatened today cannot be prevented 
and all talk of ending wars and ushering in an era of 
universal peace is undisguised hypocrisy. By revolu- 

{tion we meant the ultimate establishment of an order 

' of society which may not be threatened by such 
breakdown and in which the sovereignty of the 
proletariat should be recognised and as a result of 
‘which a world federation should redeem humanity 
from the bondage of capitalism and the misery of 
imperial wars.’’: The statement ended with the slogan 
“Long live revolution!” 

The slogan “Long live revolution!” was raised at 

a massive demonstration of workers, 30,000 strong, 

:which marched to the Congress pandal in December 

1928 in Calcutta, demanding from the national lea- 
ders that they stick to the nation’s demand for.com- 
‘plete independence and not go in for a compromise 
on Dominion Status. In that demonstration, as well 
as in a subsequent demonstration in connection with 
the boycott of the Simon Commission in Calcutta, 
the slogan of a Workers and Peasants Republic was 
raised. 

Satyendra Narayan Mazumdar’s comment is signi- 
ficant. He pointed out that at this point of time, the 
young national revolutionaries, while being attracted 
by the ideas and activities of the Indian Communists, 
continued their old line of activities. He says: “On 
the minds of those who were being attracted towards 
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communism, it had a dual effect. It simultaneously 

\ trengthened the subjective attraction to communism 
‘as well as the spirit of romantic revolutionism.” (Jn 
Search of a Revolutionary Ideology, p. 184). 

Against the background of the stormy events of 
1929, when the Indian National Congress at its 
Lahore session at the end of December, was to rea- 
dopt the Independence Resolution, and launcha 
national struggle, came the Viceroy’s announcement 

‘stating in vague terms that Britain’s aim was to 
grant India Dominion Status. Under the inspiration 
of Gandhiji a meeting between the national leaders 
and the viceroy was scheduled to take place. It was 
at this time that a bomb exploded under the special 
train carrying the Viceroy to Delhi (December 23, 
1929) without causing much damage. Subsequently 
Gandhiji launched a serious criticism in Young India, 
making a pointed reference to this “outrage”, chal- 
lenging them to put up their case which he offered 
to print in his journal. In response to this the HSRA 
sent its manifesto, “The Philosophy of the Bomb”, 
which was printed in Young India later, in January 
1930. ` These two manifestos contain further develop- 
ment and maturing ideas of the national revoluti on- 
aries. They were not now talking in vague terms of 
imperialism and capitalism, but were giving a con- 
cerete analysis of the Indian capitalist class vis-a-vis’ 
imperialism. 

After showing the futility of non-violence and 
repudiating the charge of terrorism, the manifesto 
goes on to say how the toiling masses were suffering 
under the oppression and exploitation of the imperia- 
list rulers and sums up the situation thus: “Foreign 
domination and economic exploitation have unmann- 
ed the vast majority of the people, who constitute the 
workers and peasants of India. The position of the 
Indian proletariat is today extremely critical. It has 
a double danger to face. It has to bear the onslaught 
of foreign capitalism on the one hand and the trea- 
cherous attack of Indian capital on the other. The 
latter is showing a progressive tendency to join forces 
with the former. The leaning of certain politicians 
in favour of Dominion Status shows clearly which 
way the wind blows. Indian capital is preparing to 
betray the masses into the hands of foreign capitalism 
and receive as a price of this betrayal a little share 
in the government of the country. The hope of the 
proletariat is, therefore, now centred in socialism 
which alone can lead to the establishment of complete 
independence and the removal of all social distinc- 
tions and privileges.” 

The other manifesto, “The Philosophy of the Bomb”, 
which was printed in Young India, proceeds on paral- 
lel lines and exposes the idea of non-violence as soul 
force and asserts that without the addition of physical 
force the revolutionaries and the Indian: masses can- 

` not attain their objective. Explaining that subjective 
as well as objective factors play a role in the revolu- 
tion, the manifesto goes on: ‘The revolutionaries 
believe that the deliverance of the country will come 
through revolution. The revolution they are constantly 
working and hoping for, will not express itself in the 
form of an armed conflict between the foreign govern- 
ment and its supporters and the people; it will usher 
in a new social order, The revolutionaries will ring 
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the deathkneli of capitalism and class distinction and 
privileges. It will bring joy and prosperity to the 
starving millions who are seething today under the 
terrible yoke of both foreign and Indian exploitation. 
It will bring the nation into its own. It will give birth 
to a new state, a new social order. Above all, it will 
establish the dictatorship of the proletariat and will 
forever banish parasites from the seat of political 

Here it should be noted that the resolution con- 
demning the bomb “‘outrage” on the Viceroy’s special, 
brought before the Lahore session of the Congress in 
December 1929, with the full prestige and power of 
Mahatma Gandhi, could only be passed with a trifling 
majority of 81 in a house of 1,713. S.N. Mazumdar, 
who quotes this figure, comments that the large 
number of votes against the resolution was taken as 
an indication of the solid backing of the country 
behind the revolutionaries. 

The Chittagong Armoury Raid (as official histo- 
rians continue to call it) and its aftermath (1930-1934) 
took place against the background of the civil disobe- 
dience movement (1930-34) and the brutal imperialist 
repression against the national liberation movement, 
including the repression against the Communists and 
the national revolutionaries. The Chittagong uprising, 
as it should be properly called, represents at once the 
highest form of the development of the activities of 
the national revolutionaries and the beginning of their 
turning towards the ideas of the revolutionary work- 
ing class. The main organisers of this action were 
not a continuation of the HSRA but a new group 
formed by the younger elements of the Yugantar 
Party who were now working out a new form of 
action mainly inspired by the model of the Irish: 
revolution. Their idea was to organise an uprising’ 
on a limited scale in one district to be a model for 
a series of national uprisings. Ananda Gupta, a 
participant in the uprising, describes this new idea of 
Surya Sen and his colleagues in the following words: 
“The armoury and other centres of the British 


Government in Chittagong town have to be attacked , 


in a lightning speed and occupied. Establishment of 
the first Independent National Government, at least 
in Chittagong, will open up a new stage in the; 
independence movement.” (Translated from Masterda 
by Ananda Gupta, p. 54.) 

Whether one agrees with the idea or not, it was 
definitely a higher stage in the development of the 
activities of the national revolutionaries. It was a 
daring conception, meticulously worked out and 
implemented with strict discipline. It is on record 
that they could not succeed in liberating the town 
even fora short time. But the heroic battle they 
fought against the overwhelming force of the British 
army in Jalalabad Hills will ever be enshrined as a 
memorable feat in the annals of our liberation 
struggle. The Chittagong action was followed by a 
number of smaller actions by other revolutionary 
groups. 

The Chittagong uprising and its aftermath which 
continued up to 1934 shocked the British rulers 
and they launched a brutal round of repression 
against the national revolutionaries and against the 
rising working class upsurge. Now that their hands 
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were free after the decline and final withdrawal of 
the civil disobedience movement on May 18, 1934, 
they not only launched cases like the Chittagong and 
Inter-Provincial Conspiracy Cases, but promulgated 
repressive measures for arrests without trial and 
thousands were put behind bars. The following major 
repressive actions are on record: (1) January 8 — , 
Viceroy’s statement in Cabcutta “Crush the terrorist | 
movement.” Anti-Terrorist Bill introduced in the 
Punjab. (2) February 22 — Military “anti-terrorist” 
marches in Midnapore and Contai. (3) March 13 — 
Curfew in Chittagong. (4) April 27 —- Police open 
fire on Bombay textile strikers (5) April 28 — Strike 
leaders arrested. (6) May 23 — Again police firing 
on Bombay textile strikers. (7) June 6 — Drive 
against ‘‘terrorists’’ in Bengal. (8) July 23 — Govern- 
ment order banning the CPI and its branches. (10) 
Assembly passes ‘‘Detenus Bill”. 

In the thirties the Communist Party devoted special 
attention to the activities of the national revolution- 
aries which were making a big impact on the revolu- 
tionary youth of that period. A dialogue between the 
two had already begun in a small way in 1928 and 
1929 when youths belonging to both persuasions were 
working in such youth organisations as the Nau 
Jawan Bharat Sabha and Young Comrades League. 
In 1931, on the occasion of the martyrdom of Bhagat 
Singh and others of the Lahore Conspiracy Case, the 
Communist accused in the Meerut Conspiracy Case 
stopped the court proceedings and sent a telegram 
expressing their shock and horror at the execution of 
Bhagat Singh, Rajguru and Sukhdev. In 1932, when 
they made their general statement before the Meerut 
Court, defending their policy and actions, they in- 
cluded the following paragraphs devoted to the 
national revolutionaries: 

“We are, of course, not insensible of the revolu- 
tionary virtues displayed by the terrorists nor of the 
advance which such parties as the Socialist Republic 
Army (means Hindustan Socialist Republican Army 
author) have achieved over orthodox nationalism. 
They represent an advance inasmuch as they oppose 
non-violence, they give up consciously all mystical 
obscurantist philosophies in favour of a realistic pro- 
gressive outlook, they advocate, at any rate in theory, 
the mass revolutionary movement, and they show the 
necessity of illegal organisation and the way in which 
it may be effected. 

“But we consider that the courage and self-sacrifice 
of the terrorists are wasted and the advance they 
have made, important though it is, is not enough. 
They have advanced from the position of the bour- 
geois nationalists, but have reached only the limits ' 
of petty bourgeois nationalism. In order really to 
serve the cause of independence and national revolu- 
tion, they have to go one step further, to the mass 
revolutionary movement.” (From the General State- 
ment of the Communist accused in the Meerut Cons- 
piracy Case, January 15, 1932). 

This was the line on which the Communists conti- 
nued their dialogue with the national revolutionaries 
miscalled “terrorists” inside the jails in Andamans, 
Hijli, Deoli and other places between 1933 and 1937, 
The result of this dialogue continued in jail is 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Netaji Legend 
and the 
Establishment 


VIMAL 
BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


F it’s Netaji, it’s got to be news. 

In Calcultta, anything even 
remotely connected with Netaji 
receives exaggerated handling by 
the media. And far from enhanc- 
ing the Netaji legend, the free- 
dom-fighter is being reduced 
systematically, though uninten- 
tionally, into a space-filler. 

A single example will suffice. 
About a year ago it was announc- 
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ed that the Chair used by Netaji 
in Rangoon would be sent to 
India. After that there were news 
items at regular intervals tracing 
the, passage of the Chair to India. 
Finally came the exciting news 
that the Chair would arrive at 
Dum Dum airport on a particular 
day — inevitably followed by the 


headlines: ‘‘Netaji’s Chair in 
City”. 
The event was covered by . 


Doordarshan and one saw the 
strange spectacle of a string of 
dignitaries placing garlands on the 
hallowed piece of furniture. It 
was hard to believe that this was 
happening in Marxist West 
Bengal. 

The latest on the Netaji Chair 
front is that it is on display at the 
Indian Museum and will con- 
tinue to be so until farther orders 
from the Union Education Minis- 
try. You don’t see any avid 
crowds around the Chair despite 
all the fanfare..Some weeks after 
the Chair episode, the papers 
carried a huge photograph and 
write-ups on a clock that used to 
belong to Netaji. More in this 
vein would only be a disservice 
rather than anything else to the 
great national leader. 

It is unlikely that either 
Gujarat’s reverence for Gandhiji 
or Punjab’s for Bhagat Singh or 
even Maharashtra’s for Shivaji 
could amount to one-tenth of 
what Bengal apparently feels for 
Netaji. I say ‘apparently’ because 
the reverence appears to have 
elements of superficial ritual. 

Every passing VIP visits Netaji 
Bhawan (residence of the Bose 
family, now an institution), and 
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is photographed doing so, and the 
event is given a prominent posi- 
tion in the newspapers the next 
morning. Even if on an average 
only one VIP visits the city every 
month, it is enough to keep 
Netaji in the news to a much 
greater extent than any other 
national hero. 

A visit to the Bhawan suggests 
that the media build-up does not 
give a true picture of popular 
adulation. The Bhawan opens in 
a leisurely and rather sleepy 
fashion after 12 noon. Visitors 
are permitted to see the Netaji 
Museum during very limited hours 
but not if there is load-shedding. 
Is this why the place seems deser- 
ted? Considering that Netaji’s 
Chair alone can arouse so much 
excitement, one expects a constant 
throng at the Bhawan, anxious to 
see other much more historic 
relics, like the grey car in which 
he made his great escape. Or the 
trail of footprints in red cement 
that show how Netaji proceeded 
along the corridor to reach the 
historic car on that historic night. 

The absence of sightseers an- 
xious to know all about Netaji is 
striking. Even the Government- 
conducted sight-seeing tours do 
not include this news-making 
institution in their itinerary. This 
is surprising, considering that the 
Victoria Memorial (which basi- 
cally constitutes publicity for the 
British Raj) is not only included 
in the various conducted tours 
but also attracts daily throngs of 
casual tourists. 

Is the Netaji legend then largely 
of, by and for the media, with the 
Establishment paying lip-service? J 
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Struggle for New Society (from page 15) 


government is sincerely distributive and delivers the goods, 
The right to liberty should essentially be the right for the 
poor who need to organise, agitate, unionise, and politicise 
themselves, to express their grievances. Itis not for the 
elite who can always come for a good settlement with the 
ruling dictatorship.’* nat 
*Summarised from Raj Krishna's contribution in the debate 
reported in Seminar, 251, Itis hoped this gist is fair to the 
original. 

This anguish at the non-performance arid degrada- 
tion of the system during the last three decades and 
the concern for the poor are resoundingly sincere. 
How one wishes such intellectuals d.voted more 
thought to the question of forging the sanctions for 
the demolition of the old system and building a 
desirable new society, the question of the actual pro- 
cess of the awakening and organisation of the poor 
and oppressed, the mustering and mobilising of the 
revolutionary potential in society! 

I should mention another collateral development. 
The growing awareness about the failure of the 
policies adopted in the three decades of Independence 
and the increasing concern for the poor is manifested 
also in another phenomenon observable over the last 
few years. A number of individuals or groups have 
gone to work among the deprived and depressed 
sections of society: slums, backward tracts and villages, 
among Seheduled Castes and in tribal areas. There 
is a variety of objective: economic development, work- 
ing out schemes with Government assistance, con- 
ducting literacy or adult education Classes, projects 
of social reform or removal of social injustices to- 
wards specific oppressed sections, right up to the 
conscientisation and organisation of Scheduled Castes 
or tribals in certain areas to fight for their rights. 
Academics have also joined this kind of activity ele- 
vating it (and themselves thereby) to ‘action research’. 
Several affluent funding agencies, indigenous (man- 
agement institutions, banks, labour institutes, etc.), 
foreign (various foundations and similar associa- 
tions), and international (UNESCO, FAO, etc.) have 
opened their purses for this purpose. Hundreds of 
such ‘projects’ are on in various parts of India. Thus 
the Indian (and other Third World) poor have made 
the grade, have become an object of curiosity and a 
field for intellectual-cum-financial investment with the 
help of national and international establishments. 


t 


Having exhausted the tradition-modernity paradigm 
in the early post-World War H years and institutional 
aid programmes in the sixties, the latest trend appears 
to be these localised programmes for the enlighten- 
ment and uplift of the poor. (Perhaps indigenous 
funding agencies are, as usual, following the modish 
activity of foreign and international agencies.) One 
sees evidence of this trend in a little piece captioned 
‘North-South talks on new basis’ wherein the writer 
seriously administers a pontifical admonition to the 
nations of the South (that is the poor nations) in the 
following words: 

“The fact is, if the Third World wants to reverse the feelings 
of intransigence and boredom with their case prevalent in 
the capitals of the Western world, they have no choice 
but to commit themselves, Once they seem truly committed 
to helping their own poorest, then much else will follow.” 

(Jonathan Power. “North South Talks on New Basis,” 

Times of India, November 28, 1980), : 
All that remains for the South to say is ‘Amen’! Per- 
haps the solution of decentralisation which appeals 
to some of us is also a reflection of this trend. Even 
so we should clearly warn ourselves in two respects: 
whether this kind of munificence is not intended to 
create new foci of neo-colonial influence and whether 
the whole set of ‘activities assisted by Indian and 
foreign agencies do not provide a fresh diversion, 
away from the basic problem of building up a move- 
ment for fundamental structural changes. 

Let me sum up. I first described in some detail 
the critical situation in which we find ourselves today 
and how there is a growing concern among sections 
of the intelligentsia over this predicament. Then I 
mentioned the reactions of some of the concerned 
intellectuals to this situation and their ideas for meet- 
ing it. While this interest of the intelligentsia in the 
common poor is understandable and welcome, one 
should be forewarned that some of the floating ideas 
are likely to act as a red herring to save the system 
rather than effect any basic structural transformation. 

Finally, even when we subscribe to such a far- 
reaching transition, we have to search for a desirable 
alternative and such projection of the future perspec- 
tive will ultimately depend on our vision of the new 
society and of the struggle to realise it. For this we 
have to examine the world of values and ideas which 
prevail at present among Large segments of the 
Indian elite. (To be Continued) C] 
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National Reyolutionaries (from p. 27) 


ed up by S.N. Mazumdar thus: “A section of 

the 1 revolntionarice began to be attracted to the ideas 
of scientific socialism and communism and people’s 
revolution. This was the beginning of the process of 
transition from national revolutionary terrorism to 
communism. This process found its culmination in 
the second half of the 1930s in the formation of Com- 
munist consolidation in the Cellular Jail in the Anda- 
mans as well as in the detention camps in the main- 
land.” (In Search of a Revolutionary Ideology, p xii). 
After describing the quests and doubts the author 
says, “In prison in the latter half of the thirties, 
while the overwhelming majority turned finally to- 
wards communism, same others accepted the Marxist 
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ideology without accepting one of its principal and 
integral components, namely, internationalism. There ` 
were still others who remained firmly opposed to - 
communism or even to diluted Marxism.” (ibid). 

Indian Communists recognised their debt to the 
national revolutionaries, to the most forward-looking . 
amongst them, when they stated in the preamble to 
the Party’s constitution adopted at its Amritsar Party 
Congress in 1958: “The Communist Party of India 
arose in the course of our liberation struggle as a 
result of the efforts of the Indian revolutionaries who, / 
under the inspiration of the Great October Revolu-'_ 
tion, were seeking new paths for achieving nationalt 
independence. It was forged in the fire of the big 
class battles of the working class, which it led from 
its very inception.” 0 
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The Speech of Col. Muammar Al-Qadhafi 
On the Occasion of the Celebration of 
fhe ath Anniversary of the Student 

l Uprising on 7th April 


Colonel Muammar Al-Qadhafi Leader of the Great Ist September 
Revolution Attends Student Rally 





Tripoli, Jumad thani 2, April 8, 1981 


The Leader of the Revolution yesterday evening attended a rally organized 
by the Revolutionary Students Force at Al Fateh University in Tripoli commemor- 
ating the fifth anniversary of the 7 of April student uprising which resolved the 
conflict at universities in the revolutionary forces, interest. This force is now 
marching steadily to participate in the cultural construction, to realize further 
transformations on Libyan soil and to consolidate the foundations of the new 
happy socialist society. 

Colonel Muammar Al-Qadhafi, Leader of the Great Al Fateh Revolution, 
yesterday condemned the treacherous and reactionary forces that were defeated 
April 7, 1976. 

Speaking at the students festival to mark the fifth anniversary of the students 
uprising in Libya against reactionary forces, he described the actions of Libya’s 
reactionary forces. 

“On the 7th April, while the country was commemorating the martyrdom of 
Omar Al Mukhtar, the fifth column of reactionary forces distributed leaflets calling 
on students at Benghazi University (Yunis) to join their treacherous ranks”. 

“This action was clearly siding with the enemy whose aim was to deala blow 
to the revolution,” Col. Qadhafi said. “At that time, “We felt that the revolution © 
was facing a test. Hither it succeeded or failed. So revolutionary forces at the uni- 
versity were called upon to take a firm revolutionary stand. We were ready to face 
any challenge, and we had to find solid ground to stand in order to face any hos- 
tile foreign forces”. 

Col. Qadhafi then said, “The biased, treacherous forces who responded to the 
enemies’ call, even proved their stupidity and inability to choose the right time”. 

“Again on that day, April 7, 1976, Student Revolutionary Forces responded 
to the call and firmly faced the challenge of the reactionary forces. Their immediate 
response also proved that the revolution can win and strike down its enemies and 
that the Great Al Fateh Revolution is a genuine historical process’’, he said. 

“We should always be ready to repeat the April 7, at the universities or any 
other institution. The students revolution is gathering momentum which enables 
revolutionary forces to take over all educational institution,” he said. 

Col. Qadhafi said of the role of the student masses in the victory of the 

' revolution: “The students played a major role in establishing the revolutionary 
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movement which was triggered on the Ist of September 1969 by the soldiers. The 
events of April 7, 1976, were not a domestic affair, continued within the walls of 
the universities and schools, but were in fact a step towards reinforcing the revolu- 
tion and brought nearer the People’s Authority.” 

Speaking of the reasons behind the treacherous attitude of the reactionary 

‘forces and their intentional obstruction of .the establishment of the People’s 
Authority and transformation, Col. Qadhafi said: “That attitude triggeréd off the 
students revolution on the 7th April, 1976”. 

“This was followed by the strategic process of creating the armed people 
which means consolidating the People’s Authority and handing over the country’s 
resources to the masses,” he said. ò 

Col. Qadhafi then explained the circumstances which led him to announce 
the start of military training to prepare for the establishment of the armed people. 
He said that the party and dictatorial forces tried to usurp the authority of the 
people and make the transfer fail, because it would be impossible for them to come 
to power. Should this strategic process takes its course. 

He referred to the success of the programmes of general military training and 
said the move to urban militarisation was a revolutionary choice. 

“The rest of the masses will be transformed gradually into armed masses able 
to use all sorts of weapons in defence of their freedom. Because if freedom is not 
materially consolidated, then all the slogans for it become empty. Freedom is 
threatened in every part of the world despite everything people say.” 

Col. Qadhafi referred to the world instability today where the masses demons- 
trate, revolt, rise up and express their anger in so many ways in search for freedom. 

“The Libyans are the pioneers of the era of the masses. They have been 
finally emancipated from all forms of exploitation, slavery and oppression and 
have reached a stage which allows them to own all the resources which consolidate 
their freedom. This historical process started with the soldier’s revolutions, was 
followed by the students revolution and then came the -worker’s revolution, and 
supported afterwards by the revolutionary committees movement. This process 
has become a reality by unit of digging away difficulty in a world dominated by 
dictatorial regimes, oppression and exploitation, as well as hostile propaganda that 
tries to isolate it from the rest of the world”, he said. 

Col. Qadhafi said that the process which the masses in Egypt had made great 
gains, was reversed after the death of President Gamal Abdel Nasser. “The process 
was run without reference to the masses, and as a result the freedom of the masses 
did not meterialise. A quarter of a century of genuine revolution led by late 

® President Gamal Abdel Nasser in the Arab world cannot be ignored and not taken 
into account. Many lessons can be drawn from that genuine attempt of the late 
Abdel Nasser,” he said. 

“Egypt became a US-“Israeli” colony in the absence of Abdel Nasser. All 
necessary measures should be taken, regardless of how difficult or impossible they ` 
may seem. We must unite our efforts as quickly as possible to obtain more for the 
masses, and the cause of freedom and to bring closer the People’s authority,” 
he said. ` ; , 

: He said, “We should speed up the process of militarization and end conscrip- 
tion which only lasted for a short period due to special circumstances. Conscrip- 
tion is only for slaves.” He then urged to speeding up “this strategic historical 

- option to bring closer the armed people and to achieve all material gains which 
bring about peoples freedom.” 

Col. Qadhafi referred to the importance of the cultural transformation in 
Libya in consolidating freedom for the masses. He called on creative students 
to exercise and sharpen their talents and not just be useless parasites in society. 
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“We want to get out of the orbit of nations under the US control and domin- 
ation begging for grain. US grain today is the opium of the nations that kepts them 
‘under US domination,” he said. 
+ Col. Qadhafi urged for serious and hard work to reach high production in all 
séctors. “From next year, all of us should turn to production. Anyone who drops 
out of this battle, should sign on as a slave,” Col. Qadhafi said. 
| +Col. Qadhafi said that the revolutionary transformation to create the new 
society is continuing with the abolition of the traditional educational system that 
Libya inherited. “Freedom is our main aim, since it brings ever-lasting happiness 
to mankind”. f 

The Leader criticised traditional educational systems and curricula which, 
he said, kill creativity in the new man and cited the education in Egypt as an 
example. 

There, he said, “Certain curricula are taught to the new generation against 
its will. In these curricula, the “Israelis” are not treated as enemies nor is Palestine 
said to be for the Palestinians. The new generation is being persuaded to support 
the Camp David accords and to end the state of war with the “Israeli” enemy and 
that Nile water should go to the Negew Desert through Sinai for humanitarian 
reasons”. ' 

The Leader said, “We ought to establish a free, human and creative people’s 
education which believes in Authority, Wealth and Arms.” He said he was confi- 
dent the dregs of the past has disappeared, and a new society has emerged which 
is capable of giving. 

“The cultural revolution will soon begin and will create responsible cadres 
who will live and feel the problems of the people, will take part in production, 
who will believe in the power of the people and will love freedom. Those are the 
people of the future whom we rely upon and not the remnants of the old society 

' who exploited the people after having been educated under the auspices of bour- 
geois colonial systems which degraded their people and nation”, he said. 

Col. Qadhafi said: We are heading towards more consolidation of freedom, 
because we are transferring all the resources that we lacked into our hands”. 

Col. Qadhafi said: “While revolutionary force involves the people to join the 
battles for liberty, at the same time there are other material and moral measures 
that break down the barriers of fear that people have.” 

He called on revolutionary committees everywhere to work to reassure the 
people. The Libyan Leader pointed out that the revolution had worked to end the 
fear inherited from the past. As a result people had marched on the government 
offices, which they had been afraid to do in the past. 

Col. Qadhafi urged the Libyan students to “incite students in the Arab world 
to launching a revolution, after the failure of all kinds of government in this 
region to achieve anything in favour of the Arab nation. 

Referring to Arab governments, not as individuals but as reactionary and 
treacherous systems, Col. Qadhafi said: “The presence of most of the Arab govern- 
ments is viewed by the Americans and the Zionists as vital for their domination 
and expansion. If these governments continue to exist, then the future of the Arab 
nation will be in serious danger.” 

The Leader pointed out the role of some Arab governments in destroying the 
ranks of the reactionary forces which support the revolution. He said that the 
armies of same reactionary countries are facing destruction and their attention is 
being distracted from the national battle ground through the creation of imaginary 
fringe battles which destroy their threat. “This is what Sadat is doing. He has 
displayed his army in the western desert in order to curb the threat of the 
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“Under this screen, secret moves are being made to liquidate officers’and 
soldiers of the Egyptian army who may plan to launch a revolution,” Col. Qadhafi 
said. 

He said that every week with batches of Egyptian army officers and men, who 
understand clearly that their real battlefield is in the occupied Arab land, and not 
in a brotherly country, are crowded into jails. 

The Iraqi army is being intentionally destroyed in an unnecessary battle on 
behalf of America and “Israel”, he said. l l 

Col. Qadhafi also spoke about the fate of the revolutionary force in the Arab 
homeland, referring to events in Sudan. Sudanese students, he said, were deliber- 
ately divided in line with a plan in force at Sudanese universities where all forces 
and parties were allowed to recruit students they wanted. So, in one there are tens 
of parties. This students body was torn apart in Sudan for the benefit of the 
ailing regime which rules sudan and in order to prevent the students from standing 
firmly against it, Col. Qadhafi said. 

_ The Leader said, “The Sudanese regime is ruling behind a mask of lies, and 
turns a blind eye to all that is happening in the country, where it had disintegrated 
the army and workers’ solidarity and involved the peasants in the feud. Sudanese ' 
jails are full of officers and soldiers and we are able to publish lists of names of 
imprisoned officers in the Sudanese army who attempted a revolution. After 
ensuring the success of his plan in dealing a blow to the popular forces in Sudan 
tne Sudanese regime dropped its mask and announced restoration of relations with 
the Egyptian regime. It went further and announced that the Sudan is open to US’ 
forces and bases.” 


The Leader called on Libyan students to launch a wide spread campaign of 
constant incitement to revolution through the Libyan mass media. Col. Qadhafi 
stressed the need to take over the media once more, since it had not worked well 
the last time, ‘then urged the students, especially those of the universities to take 
over the media to start serious and daily invitations to the Arab masses to revolt 
against present reactionary regimes. 

Col. Qadhafi repeated that friends of the united states are friends of “Tslael”’, 
and it is impossible for an Arab to bea friend of the USA and an enemy of 
“Israel”. 

Col Qadhafi called for the exposure of reactionary regimes who aim is to 
link up with the USA and the Zionist enemy. He cited king Hussain of Morocco 
who, he said, played a major role in the Camp David Treaty by bringing together 
Sadat and the Zionists.” l 

“The treachery committed by Sadat is the same as that committed by King 
Hassan.” Col. Qadhafi expressed his deep sorrow and concern over the Arab 
concessions on several national issues, such as the annexation of Jerusalem, the 
occupation of Arab territories-and the “Israeli” control over the Suez Canal which 

- means that it is occupied like Sinai. “The “Israeli” withdrawal from Sinai was only 
a procedure, the Egyptian army cannot even enter the area, “he said, while the 
Lebanese cities of Tyre and Sidon facing total destruction by the “Israelis”, the 
Arabs enjoy reading the humiliating and disgraceful news, he said. 

The “Israeli” enemy, he said is determined under the US umbrella to con- 
quer the Arab natural resources. “In order to carry out this aim, the situation in 
Lebanon has been triggered off as a way to exhaust Syria, to deal a blow to the 
Palestinian resistance and the Lebanese national movement, and to divide the 


country. 
Released by People’s Bureau of the Socialist People’s Libyan Jamahiriya 
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Groping in the Dark 


T# Bharatiya Janata Party’s three-day National 

Council meeting which concluded in Cochin on 
Tuesday, April 28, was part of an ominous bid by 
anti-secular, anti-progressive elements in our Polity 
to gain a firm foothold in Kerala, and in the South 
generally. The BJP leaders, including Vajpayee and 
Advani, were openly gloating over this aspect, but it 
is not clear whether all the other parties claiming to 
be committed to the basic values enshrined in the 
Constitution have as yet fully realised the long-term 
implications of this development. 

What gave the BJP conclave added importance 
was the faux pas of some senior leaders of the CPI-M 
who gave the impression of seeking some kind of 
understanding with the BJP — despite their avowed 
aversion for the communal RSS which forms the 
core of the BJP — in the fight against authoritaria- 
nism. The BJP and its leaders are not unknown fac- 
tors on the Indian political scene; their variety of 
authoritarianism is hardly less dangerous than the 
Indira Gandhi variety which the Left and democratic 
forces, including the CPI-M, are pledged to resist. 
It has been said that at Cochin the “hard-liners” 
won the day and the “liberals” had to trail behind 
them. With the RSS running the outfit, where is 
the place for “‘liberals’’ in the BJP? 

It was amazing.that the CPI-M leaders should have 
drawn a red herring across the trail at a time when 


the RSS cadres who have been involved in a vicious 
and violent running battle with workers of the CPI-M 
which heads the coalition Government in Kerala. 
By the time the CPI-M leaders woke up to the reali- 
ties — not before Chief Minister Nayanar had 
brushed aside the idea of any collaboration with a 
party colluding with sections of the ruling party at 
the Centre in attempts to destabilise the Left Demo- 
cratic Front Government — the damage had been 
done, and the shrewd BJP leadership had quickly 
cashed in on the unexpected gift by riding the high 
horse and “rejecting” any collaboration with the 
CPI-M, accusing the CPI-M of killing RSS men, 
and demanding the ouster of a CPI-M Minister. 
While the CPI-M Polit Bureau’s statement is circum- 
spect, the senior leaders who caused the confusion 
must be faulted at least on grounds of political 
ineptitude, even if one does not charge them with 
opportunism. 

As for the BJP formulations about national integra- 
tion, democracy and Gandhian socialism, they 
amount merely to a raid on the rusting armoury of 
accumulated political cliches to which no importance 
need be attached. Certificates from dubious quarters 
about the dynamism of the BJP may get publicity in 
the media but they can hardly erase the leopatd’s 
spots. Another striking point about the Cochin meet- 
ing was the renewed attempt to project the “image” 
of Vajpayee. Politics in this country is partly based 
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on the Messiah Complex, and the BJP, seeing itself 
as the alternative to the Congress-I, is presumably 
offering its own Messiah to challenge the supremacy 
of the Congress-I’s uncrowned queen. On reserva- 
tions the BJP National Council has been loud; it is 
good to keep up with the Joneses while it pays. But 
it is on economic policy that the leadership was made 
to understand that progressive ideas would not be 
countenanced. 

It is however good that the CPI-M has made it 
clear officially that in view of the “wide gulf” on 
“vital questions of internal and external policies” 
there could be no question of any “political offer” 
to the BJP. The CPI leadership has been consistent 
on this issue, and it was prompt in uttering a warn- 
ing against any truck with the BJP and other such divi- 
sive and reactionary forces. A welcome feature of the 
whole episode is that it has brought into focus the 
ideological closeness of the two Communist Parties and 
their common commitment to continue to work to- 
wards unity of Left and democratic forces. But having 
said this, it must be noted with anguish that at crucial 
moments sectarian considerations come to the fore, 
blinding some of our Leftist leaders to the require- 
ments of the larger national interest and the 
parameters not for a “viable alternative” which 
is along way off but to organise united struggles on 
issues affecting the day-to-day lives of the masses. 
Even here the BJP is trying to steal the thunder by 
announcing that a big campaign will be launched 
against price increases. Are the old Jana Sangh-RSS 
links with unscrupulous traders likely to be forgotten 
amidst the din of protest demonstrations and court- 
ing of arrest? 

Leaving aside the unfortunate episode leading to 
the BJP-CPM controversy, as well as the BJP’s 
postures, let us take a look at the rest of the political 
scenario, which in some ways is nightmarish. There 
can be little doubt that the Congress-I is doing its 
best to divide and destroy the Opposition parties, 
using different techniques in different States and 
regions. If that is so, it is equally true, and tragic, 
that many of the Opposition parties are playing into 
the hands of the Congress-I by their repeated failure 
to unite at least on basic and vital national issues. 
Within each party there are personality-based con- 
flicts and contradictions, and talk of efforts for.align- 
ment is more in evidence in the media than in and 
among the parties themselves. The Janata Party 
president, Chandra Shekhar, talks airily of the need 
to evolve a national consensus to solve national pro- 
blems. Charan Singh and his Lok Dal lie battered by 
the wayside, learning nothing, forgetting nothing. 
Bahuguna and Chandrajit Yadav have floated their 
own parties, whose purpose is not very clear to the 
public, even if the stalwarts concerned are themselves 
clear about what they are trying to do. All of which 
reminds one of the old joke about the squabble over 
deck chairs on board a sinking Titania. 

Not that the Congress-I is without problems of its 
own. Virtually in every State there is dissidence—even 
in West Bengal where the Congress-I would like 
nothing better than to bring down the CPM-led Left 
Front Government. Congress-I Chief Ministers are 
constantly on edge, not knowing when the next round 
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of active dissidence will come up and what the all- 
powerful leader of the party will do. Attention may 
be diverted now and then by forays in Kashmir or 
elsewhere, or by ganging up with like-minded ele- 
ments that would like to see Leftists eased out of 
power in the States where by popular mandate they 
are trying to run the administration. The biggest 
advantage the Congress-I enjoys is, of course, the 
total confusion in the ranks of Opposition parties. 
This is the point on which parties that have been 
talking of a viable alternative should do a lot of 
heart-searching. 

In the midst of all this groping in the dark comes the 
disclosure of an attempt to sabotage the plane by 
which the Prime Minister was scheduled to go abroad 
in early May. The Prime Minister’s life is precious in 
any democracy and needs to be protected. But Home 
Minister Zail Singh has done no service by making 
the announcement in Parliament even before all the 
details were available. It is not yet known who is, 
or who are, responsible for tampering with the plane, 
but Zail Singh’s statement has led to guesses about a 
conspiracy and who may all be behind it. A full 
inquiry is called for, as is punishment of the guilty. 
But it must be realised that this is a matter of nation- 
al — even worldwide — concern and must be dealt 
with on that plane. 

The nation, then, is beset with a multitude of pro- 
blems. The problems of large numbers of minority 
groups of all kinds addup toa gigantic national 
problem of the majority of the population. And there 
are matters like ever-increasing prices, unemployment, 
rural poverty, minority affluence, ethnic alienation, 
and so on. There area thousand issues, and there 
obviously can be no umbrella answer covering all of 
them. But what is disquieting is that not even a cre- 
dible beginning has been made in the direction of 
solving these problems which get accentuated day by 
day, week by week. The leader at the Centre has all 
the power but seems powerless to find solutions. And 
this is possible only if there is initiative to bring all 
sections of the people together. The threat of war 
that looms over the region will certainly unite the 
people, but experience has shown that such crisis- 
induced unity cannot abide when basic life-and-death 
problems of individual citizens, particularly the 
poorest and the weakest, remain unsolved. National 
problems cannot be solved by persistent protection 
the privileges and prerogatives of the exploiting 
elites. 

From the Congress-I to the BJP there is a running 
thread—the thread of status quoism. It is this that has 
to be fought by uniting the people. Itis not merely 
a question of Left and democratic unity. It is a ques- 
tion of organising mass movements that can bring 
the people together and enable them to assert them- 
selves to gain their rights as free and equal citizens. 

The task is no less, and this is what politicians and 
political parties, especially of the Left, must realise. 
The alternative is violent upheaval at some stage, 
and that cannot be stymied by self-seekers, half-wits 
and charlatans passing for leaders. 


C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
April 28 
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New- Pattern 
US Build-up 


in Asia 


T# note of warning struck by 
Indira Gandhi about the 
dangers inherent in the big arms 
build-up in Pakistan with generous 
American subsidies comes not a 
day too soon. Nor can the Prime 
Minister’s caution about the 
possibility of a war being touched 
off without either side wanting it 
to be seen as an over-statement. 
Indira Gandhi’s observation has 
to be accepted as correct, with a 
lot of backdrop happenings to 
support it. 

In the first place, the scenario 
on the Indian sub-continent has to 
be related to the wider develop- 
ments in the Indian Ocean area, 
which brings South and South- 
East Asia within the tentacles of 
the Cold War as never before. 
The grim shadow of an all-out 
American drive to build bases in 
the Asian countries, to carry fur- 
ther the process of military line- 
-up inside this part of Asia, and to 
reorganise American military pre- 
sence in this region on the basis 
of a new and bellicose plan — no 
doubt a part of the aggressive 
strategy that the Reagan Adminis- 
tration is launching on a global 
scale — can hardly be missed. 

Three aspects that have come 
to the forefront this week deserve 
to be taken note of. The American 
plan to ring the strategic Gulf 
region with its military bases is 
now being pushed right into South 
Asia and beyond. The disclosure 
by the authoritative Washington 
Post, that an unwritten under- 
standing allowing use of Pakistani 
ports by the US Naval Fleet in the 
Indian Ocean went along with3the 
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big American arms aid to that 
country, serves to highlight the 
pattern Washington is creating. 
Competent sources have also 
divined American intentions and 
plans to create the same facilities 
for the American Navy in South- 
East Asia with the help ofthe 
ASEAN countries. No doubt, a 
dose of American economic-cum- 


military aid will accompany the. 


setting up of the unofficial Ameri- 
can bases in this area. A similar 
agreement is understood to be 
underway at the other end with 
the Maldives; which means that 
from Diego Garcia onwards, the 
American network of bases and 
port “facilities” will take the 
chain deep into South-East Asia. 

The second development which 
marks the shoring up of the US 
war build-up plans is signalled by 
the report that Washington is 
ready with the blue print ofa 
South-East Asia version of the 
Rapid Deployment Force, hitherto 
earmarked for the Gulf region 
primarily. Along with this is the 
matching build-up on land in 
countries where “‘reliable’’ regimes 
exist. Two such areas are being 
identified for this purpose — (a) 
the Far Eastern bases and extra- 
territorial rights acquired by 
America in Japan, and (2) the 
military regime of General Zia-ul- 
Haq in Pakistan. 

As for Japan, the disclosure 
recently made by Admiral Robert 
Long, commander of the US 
armed forces in the Pacific and 
the Far East, about modernisation 
of “theatre nuclear weapons” — 
or, to put it plainly, the installa- 
tion of medium-range nuclear 
missiles — brings us face to face 
with the ugly prospect of nuclear 
warin the Asian region. What 
Admiral Long has been hinting at 
is the induction ofa version of 
cruise missiles in Asia too. 

It is in this context that Wash- 
ington is assigning a special role 
for Pakistan under the dependable 
tutelage of a military junta. It is 
not surprising that officials in 
Washington have admitted that 
US military aid to Pakistan was 
not going to have a rider curbing 
a nuclear weapon test in that 
country. For the first time, it has 
been plainly said: “We haven’t 
sought such assuarances (prohi- 
biting a nuclear explosion), and 


we don’t believe they could be 
obtained”. This is what Leslie 
Brown, Deputy Director of the 
US State Department's Bureau 
of Politico-Military Affairs, 
officially stated in Washington. 

The meaning of all this should 
be clear from what the informal 
Consultative Committee of Parlia- 
ment on atomic energy was told 
early this week. According to in- 
formation available, it could be 
said that the state of preparations 
in Pakistan warranted the conclu- 
sion that a nuclear explosion 
could take place any time in that 
country between July 1981 and 
September 1982, at any of three 
alternative sites — near the Rann 
of Kutch, in the desert close to 
the Rajasthan border, or in Balu- 
chistan. The reports also disclos- 
ed that Pakistan had gone far 
ahead in building a second repro- 
cessing plant capable of yielding 
enough plutonium from spent 
fuel as would go to build a pile of 
six nuclear weapons annually. 
Besides, work was on for the 
completion of two centrifuge 
plants with the capacity of high 
uranium enrichment of about 28 
kg. Needless to say, the e iriched 
uranium from the cen‘rifuge p'ants 
will be handy for making nuclear 
bombs — and bombs alone. 

But US military aid being made 
ready for Pakistan is not constric- 
ted by such factors — no paral- 
lels need be drawn with the 
slightly enriched uranium for 
Tarapur which is of no use for 
weapon-making — because Pakis- 
fan is to provide a peg in the 
Cold War arms build-up of Uncle 
Sam in this region. If America 
could turn a blind eye to Israel’s 
nuclear devices, developed as early 
as the seventies, why should it not 
do so in the case of Pakistan, which 
is ready to play the part assigned 
by Washington? 

If these developments create 
anxiety in New Delhi, the answer 
from Washington is very much on 
the lines of what Dulles said two 
decades ago: Stand up and be 
counted; those who are not with 
us are against us. The language of 
the present rulers in Washington 
is not so blunt, but the meaning 
is very much the same. 


O.P. Sabherwal 
April 28 
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E was barely two months ago that Finance Minister 
R. Venkataraman in his Budget speech loudly 
declared: “The strategy of the Budget...flows from 
my assessment of the state of the economy. We have 
come out of the crisis situation which prevailed a year 
ago. The agricultural sector has recovered and is 
well poised for continued growth. The industrial 
recovery is as yet partial, but the various policy initia- 
tives already taken have created conditions favourable 
for an industrial revival. With further improvement in 
infrastructure performance the constraints on industry 
in the coming year should be substantially eased. The 
emphasis in 1981-82 must therefore shift from crisis 
management to growth.” 

Now most of the indicators show that the Finance 
Minister’s optimism was misplaced. The economy 
has not shown any sign of picking up and the policy 
of appeasement of big business, whether Indian or 
foreign, has failed to yield any encouraging results. 
In fact, this is a severe censure of the Finance Minis- 
ter’s approach. The hope of a sharp recovery in the 
rate of growth of industrial production in 1980-81 
seems to have vanished. The latest data indicate that 
the performance in 1980 was worse than in 1979 
when there was no Government that Worked and the 
country was facing a crisis in infrastructure and a 
severe drought. In 1980 industrial production in- 
creased by 0.6 per cent, while in 1979 it rose by 1.2 
per cent. Neither a better performance on the agri- 
cultural front nor improvement in infrastructure and 
various concessions given by the Finance Minister in 
June last year and February this year have induced 
the tycoons to increase the tempo of investment and 
production. It is surprising that in spite of “political 
stability”, ample availability of foodgrains, high rates 
of savings, etc., the tycoons do not seem enthused. 

Prices have resumed their upward march and by 


April 11, the wholesale price index reached 274 while, 


at the end of March it was around 270. Essential 
consumer items like sugar and vanaspati have been 
subject to big profiteering and the Government does 
not seem prepared to take any drastic action against 
tycoons and traders. Take, for example, sugar for 
, two weeks or so, in spite of a recovery in sugar pro- 
duction (last year it was just 39 lakh tonnes and this 
year part-season production has crossed 42 lakh 
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tonnes and it is estimated that the total production 
during the current crushing season will definitely be 
more than 52 lakh tonnes), sugar mill magnates have 
been manipulating prices at will. In afew days they 
pushed up the wholesale price by Rs 200 or more per 
quintal to more than Rs 900. 

But the Minister of Agriculture did not think it fit 
to take stern action, nor did the Prime Minister think 
it appropriate to send him the Shukla way. The 
Minister warned that if the sugar barons did not 
behave, the Government would not hesitate to import 
and flood the home market with foreign sugar. The 
sugar barons know that in view of the present difficult 
balance of trade position it is not easy to order 
import of sugar. At last the Government has tried 
to increase the quantum of free-sale sugar and it is 
claimed that sugar prices have nose-dived. The facts, 
however, do not support this claim. The wholesale 
price is still above Rs 800 a quintal. Thus, despite 
a sharp recovery in production, consumers will be 
fleeced. To quote an informed commentator: “In 
short, all the indicators point to a fall in sugar prices. 
But what is really happening now is the exact 
opposite of it, thanks to manipulation.” 

The economic situation has not only shaken the 
faith of the Finance Minister in the tycoons but has 
also caused a great deal of frustration. This was 
evident when he spoke to the Tata-dominated 
Assocham’s annual meeting. Hecomplained to the 
delegates that they had ditched him and told them to 
see reason and behave. In his own words: “I have 
already informed the business community that if their 
response is positive, further concessions to encourage 
savings and investments can be considered” and it 
was in their interest to help him continue the present 
policy of augmenting supplies of goods and services 
by offering incentives and changing policies and “I 
have placed a great deal of reliance on the capacity 
of industry to rise to the occasion and meet the 
challenge.” 

The Finance Minister chided the Assocham gather- 
ing for failing to deliver the goods and proving to be 
merely parasitic. He posed the question: More con- 
cessions for what? According to a report, it seems 
that all the concessions and incentives have gone 
only to push up profits and dividends. To quote: 
“If the corporate sector’s objective is the same as the 
Government’s in utilising the series of concessions 
and incentives given since the middle of 1980 to 
attack inflationary tendencies from the supply side, 
there is little evidence of it yet. Against better 
supplies of power, coal, steel, etc., more recently and 
a steady easing of governmental controls on a wide 
front, a sampling of latest corporate performances 
reveals a general trend of higher profits against lower 
or marginal improvement in turnover. For instance, 
companies paying dividends over 12 per cent shot up 
from 34.7 per cent in 1979 to 41.2 in 1980. The CSO 
notes a steady finished goods inventory build-up in 
the corporate sector at the same time when Govern- 
ment is pressured for more credit and all manner of 
incentives for production! The total capital raised 
from the capital market also is unflattering at a 
mere Rs 119.4 crores in 1980-81—a year of liberal 

~* (Continued on page 31) 
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Dr Prebisch who was the first Secretary-General of UNCTAD (1963-9) was invited by the | 
Third World Foundation to deliver the first Third World Lecture (New York, April 2, 1981). The | 
citation for the award of the Third World Prize made references to Dr Prebisch’s contributions to | 
Third World development: Dr Prebisch has done poineering work and made outstanding con- Í 
tributions to the Third World in a number of areas, including theory and policy of Third | 
World economic development, the evolution of policy proposals by developing countries for a f 
new international economic order, the establishment and early activities of UNCTAD, the | 
development of concerted action by Third World countries in international economic negotia- | 
tions, and regional cooperation among countries of Latin America, He is well known for his | 
ground-breaking analysis of the deleterious factors 
developing countries, The prominence attached in recent years to the reform of commodity 
trade and to the establishment of the Integrated Programme of Commodities had its origin in | 
these ideas. The adverse conditions of the commodity trade of developing countries led him to | 
emphasise the role of industrialisation in development and freer and preferential access for the | 
exports of developing countries, It was during his period as Secretary General of UNCTAD } 
that agreement was reached to establish the generalised system of preferences, t 
Dr Prebisch’s analysis of the centre-periphery relationship in international trade and the | 
concept of the secular decline in the terms of trade of developing countries had a profound 
impact in stimulating economic thought over the last three decades. His percipience led him to 
the early advocacy of structural changes in the relations between developed and developing | 


countries, 


With great insight, he warned the South persistently against the risks of uncritical application | 
of economic theories and programmes of development evolved in the industrialised economies 
of the North, He consistently urged the need for internal structural reform within developing | 
-countries so as to achieve more dynamic and equitable economic and social development. 

Dr Prebisch has beea a great supporter of regional economic cooperation among developing 
countries. He saw regionalism as increasing the opportunities for industrialisation through | 
expanded markets. He was greatly responsible for having heightened the level of regional | 
a major contribution in the evolution of regional | 


cooperation in Latin America and made 
integration policies and institutions. 


‘Maestro’ is how people refer to Dr Raul Prebisch in Latin America. 
of action, he continues to exercise a decisive infi 
international forums engaged in the North-South dialogue. His creative work throughout has 
been marked by great originality and profound inspiration; 
field of development economics have been more innovative, Fewer still have been as enterprising | 
and resourceful as Dr Prebisch in developing a negotiating strategy and proposals for the 
establishment of the New International Economic Order.” —EDITOR | 


I have the intellectual privilege, if I may say so, of 

having witnessed the first great crisis of capitalism, 
the world depression of the 1930s; and now I see the 
unpredictable unfolding of the second great crisis 
— more complex and difficult to face. During the 
first [had to start throwing overboard some of the 
conventional theories inherited from the centres that 
I had learnt before, an effort of theoretical revision 
that I have followed up over the years, and now it is 
my hope that economists of the advanced countries 
will revise these theories to interpret the events that 
are causing them so much bewilderment. 

Let me say a few words on how I see this crisis of 
advanced capitalism; and I shall thereafter comment 
on its incidence on the periphery of the world 
economy. 

I am conscious that I run the risk of being accused, 
and rightly so, of trespassing beyond the bounds of 
my peripheral experience. In any event, my errors 
would not surpass those made by some economists of 
the centres when appraising through narrow dogmas 
the problems of the periphery. 

It is clear to all of us that the economic process of 
the US, notwithstanding a high level of productivity, 
is being subject to severe and growing strain. A 
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uence on thinking and policymaking in all 







operating on the commodity trade of | 


A man of ideas, a man 


few scholars and planners in the | 


frenzied eagerness to consume and heavy social and 
military expenditure tend to encroach upon productive 
capital accumulation. It seems to me, furthermore, 
that this combination of different and conflicting 
demands has outstripped the growth of total US out- 
put. Inflation was the result, and the US had to re: 
sort to part of the output of the rest of the world, 
which was paid for with a huge creation of dollars. 
Thanks to Bretton Woods, American inflation exten- 
ded freely to the whole capitalist orbit. 

Not only that. These very serious phenomena coin- 
cided in the world with, or, in some way, were res- 
ponsible for, the sudden increase in the world price 
of energy, an increase which should have happened 
long before in order to restrict the irresponsible ex- 
ploitation of an exhaustible natural resource and 
reverse an utterly misguided effort of technological 
research. To this should be added a very serious eco- 
logical deterioration. 

What about the role of market forces in properly 
allocating productive resources? Have they been able 
to deal with the ambivalence of technology? 

. Obviously, part of the high productivity due to the 
impressive advance of technology has been obtained 
at the expense of the natural capital of the biosphere, 
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There was a false element in that high productivity. 

All this adds a new dimension to the strain of the 
economic process: A large amount of additional 
capital is needed at the same time to restore a proper 
balance between output and conflicting uses of output. 

As far as my modest knowledge goes, J do not see 
how this problem can be solved without compressing 
the consumption of those who can afford it. This is a 
formidable political problem and also a social one. 
How does one achieve this? Is the present social 
mechanism of capital accumulation and income dis- 
stribution adequate? < 

Be this as it may, looking from the periphery, it is 
appalling to see the way in which this problem is 
tackled. After many years of theoretical elaboration, 
monetary policy has turned out to be utterly counter- 
productive. Inflation is attenuated, not eliminated, 
ata high economic and social cost, by drastically 
compressing output and employment. What a dis- 
mal science, John Ruskin may say again! 

Let us see now what happens in the Third World, 
bearing in mind particularly the Latin American 
countries, which I know best. However, some of my 
remarks could be extended to the rest of the world 
periphery. Peripheral development is an asymmetric 
part of the process of world capitalism. Indeed, the 
now advanced countries were, and have continued 
to be, centripetal in the historical development pro- 
cess, with the periphery playing a subsidiary depen- 
dent role. There were no spontaneous forces of ex- 
pansion ‘of industrialisation beyond the centres. 

Technological innovations were concentrated there, 
bringing with them an enormous increase in produc- 
tivity, capital accumulation and demand, with great 
impetus to an impressive diversification of goods and 
services. 

The continuous increases in productivity were not- 
transferred to the rest of the world through falling 
prices. For better or for worse, capitalism would 
have been quite different had this happened. 

Consequently, there was a considerable historical 
lag in the development of the periphery. Industrialis- 
ation was the result of deliberate action on the part of 
our countries during the two great world wars, and 
particularly the great depression. : 

Tt started under conditions of technological and 
economic inferiority. While this was the case the 
developing countries tried to imitate more and more 
the consumption patterns of the centres. This was 
one of the most flagrant contradictions in our attempt 
to further development in the image and likeness of 
the centres. 

The origin of this contradiction between low pro- 
ductivity and advanced consumption lay in the great 
disparities in income distribution. The fruits of pro- 
ductivity, both in agriculture and industry, were 
concentrated mainly in the upper social strata which 
own a great proportion of the means of production. 
This was the result of sheer social heterogeneity. 
Large masses of the labour force were in the lower 
strata with very small incomes; and their competition 
with those being employed with higher productivity 
considerably hampered the transfer to their wages 
and salaries of these productivity increases: a very 
regressive competition. 
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Such is the origin of the economic surplus. The 
surplus is the substantial part of the fruits of techno- 
logical progress that is appropriated by the owners of 
the means of production: it is not socially diffused by 
way of lower prices. 

The ezonomic surplus is of paramount importance. 
It is the main source of capital accumulation. But at 
the same time it is the basis for the privileged-consu- 
mer scciety, incessantly stimulated by the techniques 
of the mass media, to the detriment of capital accu- 
mulation. A capital accumulation that is essential to 
absorb progressively, with higher technology, the 
labour force of the lower social strata. This is one of 
the main reasons for the tendency of peripheral 
capitalism to exclude large masses of the population, 
a tendency aggravated by the exceptional rate of 
population growth, particularly in those lower strata: 
another consequence of scientific and technological 
progress. 

Let me recall that a few years ago frequent refe- 
rence was made to development miracles in Latin 
America. The image of Japan excited the imagination 
of some ebullient economists. They went too far! 
Because Japanese capitalism was quite austere: 
around a third of its total global output was accumu- 
lated. This was made easier by the fact that military 
expenditure, which had previously constituted 7 per 
cent of the output, was reduced to very low figures. 
Last but not least, among other favourable factors, 
land reform was introduced by the Army of Occupa- 
tion, thus avoiding the political turmoils of this type 
of reform. An expeditious way, it may be said, but 
provided that the Army of Occupation withdraws 
promptly! The opposite happened in our part of the 
world. In the 1950s a bold attempt at land reform 
in Guatemala was suppressed under the same banner 
of anticommunism by an army of foreign mer- 
cenaries. 

I was referring to the tendency of peripheral capi- 
talism to exclude large masses of the population. But 
that is not all. Our capitalism in the course of time 
has also a tendency to become more and more social- 
ly conflictive. Let me try to explain this as simply as 
possible. 

The continuous growth of the economic surplus 
constitutes an essential dynamic requirement of the 
system, for it needs an evergrowing capital accumu- 
lation, and this requirement is easily fulfilled while 
the labour force is unable to participate substantially 
in the fruits of increasing productivity. However, 
this is not a static process. Continuous changes in 
the social structure occur and one of the most mean- 
ingful of these structural changes in the development 
of the union power and political power of the labour 
force, that is to say, the redistributive power of the 
masses counteracting the power of those in whose 
hands is appropriated the surplus, mainly in the 
upper social strata. 

It is well known that conventional theories ignore 
social structures and their mutations. How can they 
explain development and income distribution with 
pure, aseptic economic theories based on the free 
play of market forces? The market has great impor- 
tance, economic as well as political. But I do not 

(Continued gn page 29) 
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May Day 1981 





May Day is a day of rededication to self- 
emancipation by the working class, to the over- 
throw of forces of exploitation the world over. 
The challenges to the toiling masses are many 
and multidimensional. But their confidence in 
ultimate victory, in the‘establishment of a just 
society, remains unshaken. Here are two con- 
tributions outlining the challenges and the tasks, 
one by Dr Raj Bahadur Gour, General Secretary 
of the AITUC and the other by Dr M.K. 
Pandhe, Secretary, CITU. 





Holding Aloft 
Banner of 
Working Class 


RAJ BAHADUR GOUR 


AY Day is an international festival of the work- 
view their struggles against capitalism and pledge 
anew to intensify their struggle for a just social 
order. It is a day of international solidarity of the 
working class. 

It is ironical that it was the American worker who 


gave to the whole world this tradition of May Day . 


and the Red Flag soaked in his blood; and it is the 
AFL-CIO of the USA that does not observe this 
great day. 

This year the working class observes May Day in 
what the United Nations has named the Third Deve- 
lopment Decade and the Second Disarmament De- 
cade. Again it is ironical that both Development 
and Disarmament are under heavy attack by Anglo- 
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ing class, when workers all over the world re-. 


American Imperialism — the 
combine, : 

This year the. world working class is observing 
May Day in the background of furious struggles of 
the workers in the capitalist world for jobs and 
wages, and for trade Union rights of strike and col- 
lective bargaining. Capitalism has been gripped by a 
severe crisis and is making frantic efforts to pass on 
the burden to the working class, the peasant pro- 
ducer and the entire newly liberated world. Wages 
are under attack. Jobs are in danger. And the mono- 
polies and their governments have advanced the 
slogan, “Curb trade union power”, because it is the 
militant trade union movement that is resisting this 
offensive. The trade union movement has inscribed 
on its banner the slogan, “Curb monopoly power”, 
because it isthe monopolies — transnational giants 
of the Western capitalist world in particular — that 
are at the root of all human misery, of inflation and 
high prices, of wage cut and job reduction, of un- 
employment and threats of war. 

India’s working class is observing this May Day 
in the background of a crisis of development in our 
country resulting in virtual stagnation, mounting un- 
employment, soaring prices and falling wage stan- 
dards. The year began with the great strike of 
Bangalore-based Public Sector undertakings of the 
Government of India. It is significant that this strike 
was called only to make the Government honour its 
own commitment solemnly made in bipartite agree- 
ments that if BHEL gave better wages or Dearness 
Allowance, the other undertakings would make good 
the difference. After all they were demanding parity 
at the lowest level, which even the hated Bureau of 
Public Enterprises is reported to be committed to. 

Itis only inthis decade that the Government of 
India has adopted the amazing posture of even ignor- 
ing the highest court of the country in the case of the 
LIC. It has armed itself with a lawless law under 
which it can arbitrarily change the pay and service 
conditions of the LIC employees to the disadvantage 
of the workmen notwithstanding any law, agreement 
or judicial pronouncement which the authorities are 
otherwise bound to abide by. 

They have preferred even a reference to the Sup- 
reme Court. Does this imply that the Courts would 
not be entitled to examine the laws of Parliament in 
the light of the fundamental rights that the citizens 
enjoy under the Constitution and issue relevant 
orders? 

The state has armed itself with the draconian 
National Security Act, which virtually re-enacts the 
notorious law of Emergency days. This law is utilised 
to behead the trade unions and was used, for exam- 
ple, in the recent struggle of loco running staff, who 
were only fighting for implementing the commitment 
to 10 hours’ work. The National Security Act was 
employed against their leaders. The services of 
hundreds of their activists have been arbitrarily ter- 
minated, or they have been suspended. 

In the background of this May Day are also the 
sordid _happenings in Ghaziabad, where the union 
office is locked up by the police and the leaders 
including an MP, have been brutally beaten up. 

In the background of this May Day we note, to 


Thatcher-Reagan 
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the utter shame of the administration, that the police 
are reported to have run amuck ina UP village and 
a woman social worker was raped in a police station. 

Police atrocities, government repression of legiti- 
mate struggles and refusal even to honour commit- 
ments have become the Labour policy of the Govern- 
ment. 

May Day this year is thus a Day for workers’ 
pledge. to unitedly resist the wanton attack on trade 
union rights, jobs and wage standards. 

India’s working class is vitally interested in India’s 
development. The Third Development Decade should 
not pass like the previous two Decades without 
results, by default. 

India wants a New International Economic Order 
along with the rest of the Third World countries. 
This essentially means liberation from the ruthless 
exploitation of multinationals. This means our 
resources should not be exploited for super-profits of 
multinational monopolies to our own disadvantage. 
This means we must have relations of absolute 
equality in international economic dealings. 

But the imperialists would not want it. They are 
refusing to discuss this vital issue. On the other 
hand the Brandt Commission (which was set up on 
the initiative of McNamara of the World Bank and 
which included none from socialist countries and 
one person, L.K. Sha, from our country) has made 
recommendations that virtually make Third World 
countries an appendage of the advanced capitalist 
countries and the multinationals are given full scope 
for exploitation. The Brandt Commission wants 
trade unions to play a role of propping up the 
multinationals and of allowing our countries and their 
economies to be integrated in the neo-colonial econo- 
mic structure of multinationals and imperialists. 

The working class of our country has to combat 
this sinister conspiracy and fight for a New Inter- 
national Economic Order of equality and a demo- 
cratic Development Strategy for our country that 
will annihilate the monopolies and guarantee a high 
growth rate, rapid development, remunerative jobs 
and wiping out regional imbalances in our country. 

The working class will undoubtedly take note of 
the fact that imbalances in our country and our 
society, both horizontal and vertical, are being 
utilised by reactionary, parochial and sometimes 
foreign-inspired elements to fan regional or sectional 
agitations that tend to disrupt the unity of our coun- 
try and the solidarity of our class. 

The anti-reservation agitation and the attacks on 
harijans and tribals are one dangerous sign. Reserva- 
tion for the Scheduled Castes and Tribes is a national 
policy to bring up the people who have been kept at 
the bottom of the social ladder for centuries. In fact 
itis a matter of shame for ali of us that even after 
three decades the purpose which reservation was 
intended to achieve, is still far off, and Parliament is 
called upon to extend it every time. 

Reservation in itself cannot meet the needs of the 
vast downtrodden masses. At best it amounts to 
rationing, which is a device in times of shortages. 
Reservation has to continue as a gesture of goodwill 
on the part of the entire society. But the real need is 
rapid balanced development that will wipe cut the 
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shame of illiteracy and unemployment. 

The trade union movement has to support the jus 

cause of the downtrodden and see that its ranks art 
_ united and it unitedly intervenes against divisive for 
ces. 

On this May Day, India’s working class takes < 
serjous view of the imperialist manoeuvres of surroun: 
ding our country with military bases and of arming 
the illegal usurper dictator regime of Zia Ul-Haq it 
Pakistan. The Reagan Administration is on the ram: 
page. It has decided on a dangerous path of sabota: 
ging detente, and has turned a deaf ear to the Brezh: 
nev proposals for freezing the present armameni 
ratio between the-NATO and the Warsaw Pact coun: 
tries and on this basis go forward towards reductior 
of arms. It is refusing to consider the proposal for € 
meeting of the Security Council at summit level tc 
discuss the question of disarmament. The Reagar 
Administration wants to push ahead with its plan ol 
further augmenting nuclear weapons and deploying 
them in Western Europe. It has strengthened its bases 
all over, in the Far East, in South Asia and Diegc 
Garcia, in the Persian Gulf area, in Africa. This is 
directed against world peace, against the Indepen- 
dence of countries and against their desire and efforts 
for social progress. It is the armaments-industrial 
complex of the multinationals that is behind this 
conspiracy. The working class wants bread, not mis- 
siles. We want jobs, not war. We are striving for a 
better life and not for miserable death. 

Arming of Pakistan is at once a danger for our 
country’s security'as well as for the peaceful democra- 
tic life of our brethren in Pakistan. Arming Zia 
amounts to condemning the people of Pakistan to 
total dictatorship, complete loss of liberty. They are 
groaning under the mounting weight of armament, 
and the economy is in disarray. 

Arming Zia is therefore a menace to our people, 
to the entire sub-continent and to the whole of South 
Asia. Zia is the new -Reza Shah and the people of 
Pakistan are condemned to the same misery as was 
the fate of the people of Iran under the Shah. 

What makes the danger greater and more serious is 
the fact of Chinese rulers collaborating with the US 
imperialists in these evil designs. 

This May Day, our working class rallies in support 
of the people of Pakistan who are fighting a ruthless 
regime for the restoration of democratic rights and 
for social progress. India’s working class rallies 
against imperialist conspiracies against peace and the 
threat to our own security and independence. 

Defend Trade Union Rights. . 

Beat Back Government’s Anti-labour Offensive. 

Forward to a New International Economic Order 
and a Democratic Development Strategy. 

For complete curb of monopolies, national and 
multinational. 

Defeat Imperialist Conspiracies against Peace and 
threat to our country’s security and freedom. 

Demonstrate solidarity with the socialist world- 
bulwark of peace and social progress, with ail the 
workers and peoples fighting the offensive of imperia- 
lism, for social justice and liberty. 

Such is the banner of working class, and such is 
its pledge this May Day. L)(April 26, 1981) 
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Stage Set 
for 
Bigger 
Struggles 


M.K. PANDHE 


T= working class of India observes May Day this 

year amidst new challenges all round, posed by 
the labour policies of Indira Gandhi’s Government. 
These challenges have far-reaching consequences not 
only for the working and living conditions of the 
workers but also for their trade union and democratic 
tights. 

ý These challenges arise basically from the failure of 
the Government to tackle effectively the country’s 
economic problems. The rate of inflation exceeded 
15 per cent last year, while stagnation in all sectors 
ofthe economy was clearly visible due to acute 
shortage of coal, power and steel. With the wheels 
of industry slowing down, lay-offs have become more 
frequent than ever. The rise in oil prices in the 
international market resulted in eating up 75 per cent 
of our export earnings last year. 

As a result of shrinking of the domestic market 
due to reduction in the purchasing power of the 
people, several industrial units have been forced to 
curtail production. The heavy burden of taxation, 
increasing resort to deficit financing, more and more 
reliance on foreign loans, refusal to take stringent 
measures against monopoly capitalists and multina- 
tional companies, have all combined to make the 
crisis deeper. The efforts of the Government of India 
to come out of this crisis at the expense of the work- 
ing class and the poor people is what is behind the 
apparent firmness of the Government of India in 
dealing with the working class and their demands. 
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Since Indira Gandhi came to power early last year, 
India had three Labour Ministers and the Labour 
portfolio was tied to some other portfolio. J.B. 
Patnaik was also Minister of Tourism and had no 
background of Labour. Anjiah was only Minister of 
State and the position of the Labour Ministry was 
downgraded during his time. N.D. Tiwari was 
handling the Planning portfolio ata time when the 
Sixth Plan was at the stage of finalisation. He was 
almost considered an absentee landlord of the Labour 
Ministry. Labour policy therefore was largely at the 
mercy of the bureaucrats whose mental make-up was 
heavily loaded against the working class. 

Soon after coming to power, the Indira Govern- 
ment declared that the Bhoothalingam Committee’s 
report would be thrown into the waste-paper basket, 
but her Government was actually following the 
policies laid down in that report. The Finance Minis- 
try made it a point to impose restraint on any wage 
rise and the functioning of the Bureau of Public 
Enterprises was made more rigid. Though it was not 
admitted explicitly, wage freeze was very much on 
the cards. Particularly, employees in the public sector 
were made a target of attack. 

Employees of the LIC who were coming in the 
category of “high wage island” had to fight a long- 
drawn legal battle to preserve their agreement signed 
in 1974. The verdict of the Supreme Court was 
sought to be circumvented through amendment of the 
LIC Act, which evoked strong reactions among the 
working class. The Gazette notification on the GIC 
employees virtually killed collective bargaining and 
gave arbitrary powers to the executive authorities to 
decide the terms and service conditions of the General 
Insurance employees. Since the employees in both 
sectors of insurance were well organised, they could 
paralyse the working of these units all over India on 
several occasions. Though the Government has been 
compelled to make bonus payment to the LIC by a 
Supreme Court order, it has already made clear its 
intention to go ahead with its wage-freeze objective. 

The 80-day strike of workers of Bangalore-based 
public sector units consumed more than 8 million 
man-days and a loss of production of about Rs 160 
crores. The demand of the strikers was only imple- 
mentation of the commitment in the agreements 
signed with them, but the Government refused to 
honour the commitment made by the earlier Janata 
Government. The attitude of the authorities has 
made a mockery of collective agreements and the 
credibility of the Government in this matter has gone 
down considerably. Many public sector units like 
Hindustan Teleprinters, Hindustan Cables, Bharat 
Heavy Plate and Vessels (BHPV) had more specific 
clauses in their agreements but the Government non- 
chalantly disowned all the commitments. What js 
surprising is that even the assurance given by Karna- 
taka Chief Minister Gundu Rao to striking Banga- 
lore-based workers to commence negotiations after 
withdrawal of the strike remained unimplemented. 
Though the Bangalore-based units have been reopen- 
ed, the strained relations have brought production to 
a low level. Another round of struggle by the workers 
is not ruled out. 

The high-and-mighty attitude of the Government 
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during the Loco Running Staff agitation led to com- 
pulsory retirement of over 1,000 skilled locomen, 
dismissal of over 500 workers and arbitrary use of 
the National Security Act against them. It was clearly 
a policy of confrontation that the Government had 
been trying to adopt. 

Some observers feels that this policy of dealing 
“firmly” with the workers arises out of pressure from 

* World Bank sources who have been insisting on wage 
restraints and curb on union activities. Since the 
Government of India expects 10 per cent of its Sixth 
Plan resources to be met by external assistance, the 
pressure from aid-givers is likely to be working effec- 
tively. With the present posture, Indira Gandhi’s 
Government is in a position to assure the aid-givers 
that their investments will be safe in India. The work- 
ing class is the victim of this policy. ; 

The proposal of the Labour Ministry to introduce 
new amendments to the Industrial Disputes Act will 
bring through the backdoor the retrograde provisions 
of the former Industrial Relations Bill which was 
rejected by the entire trade union movement. The 
proposals seek to farther restrict the right to strike 
and impose curbs on trade union rights by introdu- 
cing provision for action against ‘unfair labour prac- 
tices’ by trade unions. An attempt is being made to 
introduce the check-off system instead of secret ballot 
as demanded by the non-Congress-I trade unions. 
This system will practically put an end to the volun- 
tary character of trade unions and impose company 
unions on the working class. The Labour Ministry 
has already shown special preference to Congress-I 
unions in making nominations to all bipartite and 
tripartite bodies as well as the ILO delegation. 

Despite the premise of a job per family by the 
draftsmen of the Sixth Plan, unemployment continues 
to swell alarmingly. Registered unemployment in the 
urban areas alone has reached a figure of 1.62 crores. 
Total unemployment, including rural, is estimated to 
be 6 crores. According to official data, half the 
number of registered unemployed are educated, 
which only adds to the immensity of the problem. 

To divert the attention of the people from this 
growing menace of unemployment, vested interests 
are making frantic efforts to divide the unemployed 
and set them against each other. The pernicious 
theory of “sons of the soil” is one such. In States 
like MP, Bihar, etc., an unemployed person cannot 
even register his name in the exchange unless he has 
been resident of the area for 10 years. When the 
development of industries is uneven in different 
States the unemployed from one State are bound to 
go to another State in search of a job. However, an 
attempt is being made to oppose giving jobs to Tesi- 
dents of other States, and at times even Chief Minis- 
ters make statements openly advocating this 
approach. In States like Bihar, tension has been 
generated between the advanced and backward castes 
on the question of jobs, which has led to fratricidal 
clashes between sections of the toiling people. 
Recently, in Assam, instances of physically throwing 
out workers belonging to non-Assamese States have 
occurred, posing a serious threat to the very exis- 
tence of minorities. Surprisingly. several of these 
non-Assamese have been dubbed foreigners. Clashes 
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of tribal and non-tribal workers have increased in 
several parts of the country. These developments are 
threatening the unity and integrity of the country, 
and the trade union movement has the serious task 
of unifying the entire working class under difficult 
circumstances. 

The question of reservation of jobs for Scheduled 
Caste and Scheduled Tribe workers has also been used 
by disruptive elements to divide the working class. 
The bureaucratic manner in which the Government 
has been implementing this policy has contributed to 
the division still further. The Government seems to 
have developed an interest in keeping the working 
class divided and in keeping the edge of their strug- 
gles blunted. 

The silver lining is growing realisation on the part 
of the central trade unions and the national federa- 
tions that unless they come together on common 
issues it will be extremely difficult to protect the wor- 
king and living conditions of the working class. The 
coming closer of the entire TU movement except the 
section belonging to the ruling party to face the 
growing attacks on the working class is a welcome 
move in that direction. The strike of 15 lakh public 
sector employees on March 11 in protest against the 
Government’s attitude towards workers in the Banga- 
lore-based units, LIC and GIC employees and the 
loco running staff is a precursor of further country- 
wide actions. The united demonstrations organised 
by the trade union movement on April 15, 1981, in 
support of the LIC employees expressed the growing 
urge for working class unity on common issues. The 
forthcoming National Trade Union Convention 
Against Price Rise and Anti-Labour Policies of the 
Government to be held in Bombay on June 4, 1981, 
will reflect unprecedented unity of several sections of 
the TU movement on a common platform. 

This unity needs further strengthening and organis- 
ational consolidation if present-day challenges are to 
be met effectively. More frequent consultation bet- 
ween various constituents is necessary if the struggle 
against basic policies of the Government is to be 
made more effective. In such a situation, the forma- 
tion of the Confederation of Central TUs and 
National Federations will help considerably in further 
mobilising the working class for countrywide mass 
actions. Instead of local isolated actions, the TUs 
should give more importance to concerted national 
actions whose impact is certainly bigger on the policy- 
makers. The present ad hoc unity from issue to issue 
should be transformed into comprehensive unity for 
still mightier struggles. 

In this context, recently the question of worker- 
peasant alliance has been acquiring concrete shape. 
Several thousand workers joined the Kisan March on 
March 26 organised by the opposition parties. In 
Maharashtra, workers and peasants jointly held de- 
monstrations on common issues. Such actions should 
be further strengthened. A powerful worker-peasant 
alliance will play a crucial role not only in advancing 
their own cause but also the cause of the entire popu- 
lation of India. The trade union movement with its 
growing unity should give adequate importance to 
unite with other democratic sections to fight against 
authoritarianism and for TU and democratic rights. O 
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What’s So New 
About 
New Sixth Plan? 


RUDDAR DATT 


How is the New Sixth Plan (1980-85) different from 
the Revised Sixth Plan (1978-83)? A careful 
perusal of the two documents reveals that there is 
similarity in their approach, since the options open 
to the planners are rather few. Prof Raj Krishna, 
_former member of the Planning Commission, has 
been arguing that over the years, a large degree of 
consensus has been achieved in our objectives, of 
planning and the direction in which the economy 
should move. Consequently, for the planners in 
Yojana Bhavan, whoseover they maybe, the degrees 
of freedom are limited. This explains why one can 
discern a close similarity between the two drafts of 
the Sixth Plan, one prepared by the Janata Govern- 
ment and the other by the Congress(I) Government. 
The points of similarity are: 

(a) Both the drafts emphasise the fact that the 
failure of the infrastructure consisting of coal, power 
and transport is at the root of the stagnation in our 
industrial production. This implies that a big effort 
should be made to boost the production of hydro- 
electric and thermal power and other forms of energy 
in the country. i 

(b) Both emphasise the need to expand employ- 
ment opportunities and also to take up programmes 
of encouraging rural works to cure under-employ- 
ment. 

(¢) Both consider integrated rural development as 
the primary objective of development. 

(d) The two have an identical minimum needs 
programme for the weaker sections. 

(e) Both assert population stabilisation as a goal 
òf policy and the need to integrate family planning 
with measures of health care and both.emphasise the 
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need to avoid coercive methods in family planning. 

(f) They stress the need for strengthening reser- 
vations for the village and small industries sector with 
a view to enlarging employment opportunities with 
less capital-intensive technologies. 

_(g) The two drafts lay down the need for encourag- 
ing basic and key industries in the public sector. At 
the same time, both emphasise the need for improv- 
ing the efficiency of public enterprises so that they yield 
a higher rate of return so as to generate larger internal 
resources for development. 

(h) Both aspite to keep external assistance to the 
minimum level consistent with our goal of self- 
reliance. 

(i) Both aim at keeping deficit financing to the 
minimum so that it does not stoke the fire of 
inflation. 

(j) Both drafts underline the need to attain reason- 
able price stability and for this end, recommend strict 
monetary and fiscal discipline. 

(k) Both emphasise programmes for the weaker 
sections consisting of landless labourers, rural artisans, 
marginal and small farmers, Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, people in backward regions, slum- 
dwellers, etc., as part of the poverty eradication 
programme. 

(J) The drafts are emphatic on the need for self- 
reliance. 

(m) The need for changing the pattern of invest- 
ment with a view to reducing capital-output ratio 
so that a higher growth rate is achieved, is voiced by 
both drafts. 

(n) They emphasise the need for redistributive 
justice in favour of the poor, contributing to a reduc- 
tion in inequalities of income and wealth. 

The question arises: When the area of consensus is 
so large, what was the need for formulating a new 
Plan? Prof K.N. Raj rightly suggested: There was no 
need to reformulate the Sixth Plan as the new Plan 
could not be different from the one already formulat- 
ed, unless there are to be major changes in develop- 
ment policy. The Sixth Plan (1980-85) also tacitly 
admits it when it says: “As regards the pattern of 
investment, particularly the effective choice in the 
next few years is rather limited in view of the large 
requirements of on-going projects and the urgent 
need to step up investments in relatively capital- 
intensive sectors such as energy and transport in 
which projects have a long gestation lag.” 

Thus, the new Sixth Plan (1980-85) is no different 
from the Draft Sixth Plan (1978-83) prepared earlier. 
But there is an effort on the part of the new planners 
to include every possible objective in the list and in 
such an endeavour, the basic thrust of the Plan is 
lost. Whereas in the earlier Draft Plan, the focus 
was on employment generation with greater emphasis 
on Village and small industries, such a distinct thrust 
is not visible in the new Sixth Plan. The Plan has, 
therefore, become more amorphous in character. 

To solve the problem of poverty, more especially 
in the rural areas and among the weaker sections, 
the new Sixth Plan intends to follow the household 
approach. An analysis of the two documents reveals 
that ‘household approach’ is nothing but the ‘Antyo- 
daya Programme’ launched by the Janata Govern- 
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Sixth Five-Year Plan — Public Sector Outlays 


1978-83 Plan} 1980-85 Plan* 
i Total Per cent Total Per cent 
I. Agriculture and Allied activities 9,125 12.8 12,539 ` 12.8 
1. Agriculture 6,665 9.4 5,695 5.8 
2. Rural Development 1,500 2.1 5,364 5.5 
3. Special area programme 960 1.3 1,480 1.5 
II. Irrigation and floor Control 9,019 12.5 12,160 12.5 
Il, Energy, Science and Technology 20,267 28.5 27,400 28.1 
1, Power 15,112 21.3 19,365 19.8 
2. Petroleum 2,600 3.7 4,300 4.4 
3. Coal 1,900 2.6 2,870 2.9 
4, Science and Technology 655 0.9 865 0.9 
IV. Industry and Minerals ` 10,902 15.4 15,017 15.4 
1. Village and small scale ; 1,410 2.0 1,780 1.8 
2. Large and medium í , 9,492 13.4 13,237 13.6 
V. Transport and Communications 11,178 15.7 15,546 15.9 
1. Railways 3,400 4.8 5,100 5.2 
- 2, Roads and Road Transport 3,350 4.7 4,634 4.7 
3, Other transport. : . 1,827; 2.6 2,678 2.1 
4. Communications information and broadcasting 2,601 3.1 3,134 3.2 
VI, Social Services 10,509 14.8 14,838 15.2. 
1. Education ; 1,986 2.8 2,524 26 
2. Health and family welfare 2,028 2.8 2,831 2.9 
3, Housing and urban development 2,133 3.0 2,488 26 
4. Water supply and sanitation 2,711 3.8 3,922 4.0 
5. Social welfare, nutrition and labour welfare etc. 1,651 2.3 3,073 3.1 
Grand Total (I to VI) 71,000 100.0 97,500 100.0 
tat 1977-78 prices *at 1979-80 prices 


Source: Compiled from Draft Sixth Five Year Plan (1978-83) Revisedand The Sixth Plan (1980-85): A Summary. 


-ment which aimed at identification of poor families 


and then planning specific programmes to alleviate 
their poverty. Similarly, the National Rural Emp- 
loyment Programme (NREP) isa modified version 
of the Employment Guarantee Scheme and Food for 
Work Programme. In this sense, the approach to 


the problem of rural poverty is identical in both the ` 


drafts. Although both documents emphasise the need 
for land reform as a measuré of social justice and 
land redistribution, both soft-pedal the issue. 

The Plan Framework (1980-85) mentions: “In 
spite of adoption by all States of the ceiling on land 
holding, all surplus land has not in fact become avail- 
able for redistribution. Thus vigorous efforts are 
necessary to plug the loopholes and ensure more 
effective implementation of the ceiling legislation and 
other laws providing security of tenure to the culti- 
vators.” The Draft Sixth Plan (1978-83) also inten- 
ded that the process of correcting land records and re- 
distributing the surplus be completed within five 
years. However, the implementation of land reforms 
has been most dismal in most of the States, . with the 
exception of West Bengal. Obviously, on the ques- 
tion of transfer of ownership and security of tenurial 
rights, there is need for more concrete thinking so 
that the benefits of asset redistribution can be trans- 
ferred more meaningfully to the rural poor. 

Moreover, the plan is unrealistic in assuming the 
target of 5.2 per cent growth rate with the pattern of 
investment envisaged therein. In the Indian economy, 


the capital-output ratio has been steadily increasing. . 


It was about three in the early stages of planning 
and is around six now. As the Plan concedes ‘that 
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the need for strengthening infrastructure necessitates 
the continuance of the present pattern of investment, 
there is no hope of a reduction in the capital-output 
ratio in the near future. Thus, to achieve a growth 
tate of 5.2 per cent would be extremely difficult. 

The new Planners in their enthusiasm to raise the 
rate of growth to 5.2 per cent have tried to mani- 
pulate statistics. By choosing a base year of low 
foodgrains output, that is, 1979-80, the planners have . 
targeted for an annual compound growth rate of 6.5 
to 7.1 per cent in foodgrains output during the Sixth 
Plan. Total foodgrains production in India in 1977- 
78 was 126.5 million tonnes, it reached 131.9 million 
tonnes in 1978-79, but slumped to 108.8 million ton- 
nes in 1979-80. To use 1979-80 as base is, to say the 
least, statistical dishonesty. 

Similarly, in the case of sugar, the planners use 
1979-80 as base year when output of sugar slumped 
toa level of 38.6 lakh tonnes as against 64.6 lakh 
tonnes in 1977-78 and 58.4lakh tonnes in 1978-79. 
In case 1977-78 is used as base year, the target of 76 
lakh tonnes for 1984-85 will indicate 3:4 per cent 
growth rate in the case of sugar, instead of 14.3 per 
cent as shown by the Plan figures. Likewise if 1977-78 
is used as base year for foodgrains, the growth rate of 
foodgrains output will come down in the range of 3.4 
to 3.9 per cent per annum during the Sixth Plan, but 
the Planners by the choice of a low base year wish. 
to create the illusion of a high growth rate. 

On the question of balance of trade, the Sixth Plan 
assumes a growth rate of 9 per cent per annum in 
exports, and of 7.9 per cent in imports. While cal- \ 
culating the growth rate in imports it excludes con- 
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tingency imports. Strangely, it makes a provision 
of Rs. 4,911 crores for contingency imports in its 
balance of payment projections for 1980-85. The 
moment we include contingency imports, the annual 
growth rate of imports rises to 9.5 per cent. This 
obviously indicates that our policy of liberalisation of 
imports in the -name of encouraging exports has 
boomeranged and it has resulted in widening the 
trade gap to menacing proportions. ; 

By excluding contingency exports, an impression 
has been sought to be created that imports will grow 
at a smallerrate than exports. This myth is not 
sustainable. Obviously, the situation demands a 
much more rigorous screening of imports so that the 
unfavourableness of the balance of trade can be 
` reduced. It is expected that during 1981-82 our oil 
import bill alone will be more than the total export 
earnings. This being so, the effort at export pro- 
motion will also require simultaneous avoidance of 
waste and insistence on economy in the use of oil at 
home-—we may even consider the introduction of 
rationing in crude oil. Unless rigorous discipline is 
introduced the gap in the balance of trade will widen 
further. The Sixth Plan does not make any concrete 
proposals in this regard. The path of a liberal import 
policy has to be abandoned. During the last few years, 
progressive liberalisation of imports has been permit- 
ted in the name of export promotion. This has led 
to the present crisis in balance of payments. The 
cushion of inward remittances cannot be used for all 
times to come. Growing realisation of this fact has 
been seen in the import policy announced on April 4, 
1981, in which 165 items have been removed from the 
Open General Licence list and 42 have been added 
to the banned list. 

The poverty eradication programme of Sixth Plan 
intends to reduce the proportion of people below the 
poverty line from 48.4 per cent to 30.0 per cent. The 
planners believe that the growth process by itself will 
reduce people below the poverty line from 48.4 per 
cent to 38.9 per cent by 1984-85. Then, the planners 
consider the effect of the redistributive policies under 
the special programmes like Integrated Rural Deve- 
lopment Programme (IRDP) and National Rural 


Employment Programme (NREP) as also special pro» 
gramme for the uplift of Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
duled Tribes. As a consequence of the impact of the 
IRDP and NREP and other special programmes, the 
planners arrive at a very neat calculation of reducing 
the proportion of persons below the poverty line to 
30 per cent, in both rural and urban areas. 

Besides. the planners think that “it would be essen- 
tial as a poverty alleviation programme to implement 
a limited measure of land redistribution. A redistri- 
bution of five per cent of the cultivated area from 
holdings above five acres to small farmers and 
agricultural labour households will have the effect of 
increasing income accruing to this class by about 20 
per cent”. It would be worthwhile to examine the 
implication of the land redistribution policies. 


Size distribution of ownership holdings 








Size of Group of Area Owned 
Ownership holding (000's acres) 
Peseta ES 

i. Below 1 acre 4,910 
ii, 1.00 to 4.99 acres 71,158 
A. less than 5 acres (i+ ii) 76,068 
iii. 5.00 to 14.99 acres 112,464 
iv, 15.00 to 49.99 acres 96,856 
v. 50 acres and above 25,856 
B. 5 acres and above (iii--iv-+-v) 235,176 
Total (A+B) 311,244 


Source: National Sample Survey No, 215, 26th Round for 
1971-72, 


According to the National Sample Survey, owner- 
ship holdings above five acres account for 235.2 
million acres of area. A transfer of five per cent from 
this group to the marginal and small size holders will 
imply a transfer of 11.76 million acres. On June 14, 
1979, as per information supplied by Ministry of 
Agriculture, the total area estimated as surplus was 
6.86 million acres in 1978, out of which 4.47 million 
acres were declared as surplus, but the area taken 
into possession was only 2.33 million acres and the 
area distributed was barely 1.58 million acres. Besides 
this, on the basis of the Report of the Task Force on 


Consumption expenditure and number of persons below the poverty line 


Average monthly per-capita consumption 


(Rs. at 1979-80 (prices) 


Rural Urban 
In 1979-80 
Below poverty line _ 51.3 39.8 
Total population 88.0 123.2 


In 1984-85 with same consumption distribution as in 1977-78 
Below poverty line 53.4 61.4 


Total population 101.5 -137.1 


In 1984-85, after redistribution of income in rural and urban areas 


60.3 
101.6 


64.1 
137.1 


Below poverty line 


Total population 





Source: Compiled from The Sixth Plan (1980-85): A Summary. 
° . 
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No. of Persons 
(in millions) 


Total Rural Urban Total 
52.8 259.6 57.3 316.8 
(50.7) (40.3 (48.4) 

95.6 512.0 42.1 654.1 
55.0 224.0 55.2 279.2 
(40.5) (33.7) (38.9) 

109.7 553.4 163.8 717.2 
61.2 166.0 49.1 215.2 
(30.0) (30.0) (30.0) 

109.7 553.4 163.8 717.2 
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Agrarian Relations (1973) set up by the Planning 
Commission, up to 1972, the total surplus land dis- 
tributed on the imposition of ceiling was 1.26 million 
acres. Taking into account both the pre-1972 and 
post-1972 redistributive programme the total area 
distributed as a result of land reform aggregated to 
2.84 million acres. If the reality of the situation is to 
be taken cognisance of, then during the last three 
decades or more of planning only 2.84 million acres 
of land could be distributed to marginal farmers and 
landless labourers. 

In the early phase of our development process, 
there was a great enthusiasm for land reform, but 
gradually this has died down. Now when even the 
Government seems to have reconciled itself to the 
view that instead of emphasising land reform asa 
means of distributive justice, it should emphasise the 
technological approach to raising of agricultural pro- 
ductivity, to think of’ redistributing 11.76 million 
acres is totally unrealistic. This is also supported. by 
the fact that there is no reference to any scheme of 
land redistribution while listing the aims of agricul- 
tural programmes in the new Sixth Plan. However, 
this stray reference to the programme of land redis- 
tribution in the.section on removal of poverty with- 
out analysing the full implications of what was being 
suggested, only underscores the fact that land redis- 
tribution is an obiter dictum rather than a serious 
objective, otherwise the planners would have thought 
twice before laying down the target of redistributing 
about 12 million acres in the course of the remaining 
four years of the Sixth Plan, more so in view of the 
a pace at which land reforms have progressed in 
India. 

Under the IRDP, the Government proposes to 
provide specific assistance to poor families to acquire 
productive assets. In each block, it is proposed to 
cover 3,000 families onan average ia the entire 
Sixth Plan out of 10,000-12,000 families estimated 
to bə balow the poverty line. Over the entire five-year 
period, an expenditure of Rs. 35 lakhs is proposed. 
Thus, it amounts to an expenditure of Rs. 1,200 per 
family. This will also include the expenditure involved 
in ‘developing district-level plans, identifying all the 
beneficiaries and building up organisation for the 
execution of the programme’. Past experience sug- 
gests that a good proportion will be absorbed in 
these administrative and organisational measures. Out 
of the remaining, to what extent the intended bene- 
fits will go to the weaker sections is the crucial ques- 
tion. i 

` Earlier studies have shown that not morelthan 40 
per cent reaches the intended target groups. In other 
words, to hope to achieve a reduction of population 
below the poverty line from about 51 per cent in the 
rural areas'to 30 per cent in just four years staggers 
one’s imagination. Over 30 years of planning did not 
result in any reduction of population below the po- 
yerty line (either in absolute or relative terms). To 
speak of bringing about 18 per cent reduction of 
population below the poverty line (in the face of the 
sharp increase of prices) in the remaining four years 
of the Sixth Plan isto indulge ina flight of wild 
imagination. 


Besides this, the price level is steadily rising and the - 
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signs of arresting this trend have not become visible. 
The recent unprecedented hike in the prices of sugar, 
the demands of the farmers for higher prices of agricul- 
tural crops and a further hike in the prices of petro- 
leum products will further upset Plan calculations. 
The Plan also does not take into account a revision 
of the cost estimates of the Plan projects consequent 
upon arise of prices. This will necessitate pruning 
the Plan, since it may not be possible to impose fur- 
ther burdens of additional taxation as the country 
has already reached a taxation level of 20 per cent of 
GNP. In case deficit financing is resorted to in large 
doses, it will further stoke the fire of inflation. The 
country is likely to have a record deficit in the 
balance of trade of the order of over Rs. 4,200 crores 
during 1980-81. Prospects of external assistance being 
limited, foreign aid may not help to alleviate the 
situation substantially. In the difficult economic situ- 
ation that prevails today, the prospects of achieving 
5.2 per cent rate of growth during the Sixth Plan 
appear bleak. The Plan in this sense is, therefore, 
unrealistic, ` 

Lastly, the Sixth Plan does not discuss even òbli- 
quely the phenomenon of black market, corruption 
and black money which distorts our consumption and 
investment structure in the private sector. It produces 
deleterious and contagious effects on the functioning 
of the public sector, leading to waste and inefficiency. 

The major issue today is how the Government 
should ensure the implementation of Plan projects. 
Recently, it has come to light that on account of 
delays in the execution of irrigation projects, an ad- 
ditional Rs. 5,000 crores would be required for their 
completion. Such delays are not limited to irrigation 
only, but extend to all public sector projects. Effec- 
tive action to adhere to schedules for the implemen- 
tation' of projects'should be taken. 

Strong political will is required if the economy is 
to be rescued from the present state of stagnation. 
And unless this political will finds manifestation in 
economic and administrative action, solving the pro- 
blem of unemployment and under-employment and 
removal of poverty will remain a pipe-dream O 
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Agrarian | 
Production Relations 
in Punjab 


NIRMAL S. AZAD 


T= main area of ‘Green Revolution’ in India where 
the international capitalist strategy of increasing 
material production in agriculture was implemented, 
without altering the skewed distribution of means of 
production and exploitative production relations,* 
was Punjab. This land of peasant proprietors — 
small, medium and large — experienced limited 
development in its agricultural production base even 
during the colonial period in the first half of this 
century.” ’ 

After the end of colonial rule there was a period 
of limited land reforms under the national bourgeois 
state for about a decade beginning in the early 
1950s.8 Since in the early 1960s further increases in 
agricultural production became difficult in the absence 
of radical bourgeois agrarian reforms, for which the 
ruling classes were not prepared (at this time the 
emerging rural bourgeoisie also got a share in politi- 
cal power in Punjab), the new imperialist agricultural 
strategy for increasing farm production, which had 
proved a success in Mexico and Taiwan, was enthu- 
siastically implemented.* In the sphere of material 
farm production it demonstrated its success from the 
mid-1960s to the early 1970s, whereafter the newly- 
acquired productive forces created a new dilemma 
between production base and social relations.5 As a 
result, the last 15 years have been marked by wide- 
spread rural tensions arising from contradictions 
which became mature particularly during the last 
decade, given the unequal gains of increase in 
material farm production based mainly on the owner- 
ship pattern of land and capital. 

The phenomenal growth in agricultural commodity 
production and income, both in terms of total state 
and per capita income, became possible with the 
adoption of new farm technology by peasants of 
different farm-sizes and classes.’ This spurt in agricul- 
ture led to the development of both the secondary 
and tertiary sectors and also rapid growth in other 
related spheres of economic activities. But this fast 
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growth of production, with an annual rate higher 
than that of whole of India, since the early 1970s has 
failed to diversify the internal sectoral structure of 
the state economy.’ As a result, agrarian society and 
its economy continue to dominate state policy and 
social action in Punjab. 

Two important characteristics of the institutional 
framework of Punjab agriculture are: one, Punjab is 
by and large a land of owner-peasants where the 
extent and magnitude of tenancy, as a whole, are 
limited,8, and fwo, though owner-cultivators pre- 
dominate, ownership of land, operational holdings, 
farm assets and capital is unequally distributed, giving 
tise to a differentiated rural class structure of the 
peasantry.’ 

Soon after Independence, political power went to 
the rich peasantry. Consequently, irrespective of the 
political party in power, all State Governments have 
taken positive policy measures to promote the socio- 
economic interests of this dominating rural class. 
Punjab State took a major initiative in providing the 
basic infrastructural facilities for agricultural develop- 
ment, thereby providing the prerequisites for absorb- 
ing the new production technology of the Green 
Revolution by the mid-1960s. The result is the trans- 
formation from traditional to modern agriculture 
without any radical structural changes in the distri- 
bution of physical basis of farm production (property 
relations) and the exploitative production relations. 
Rather, the distribution of land, capital and farm 
assets and income and social opportunities became 
more skewed in favour of capital, and agrarian pro- 
duction relations became, more openly exploitative 
and capitalist in nature. This enabled the rural 
economy of the State to achieve higher levels of pro- 
ductivity, commodity production and farm income. 
At present, some of the significant features of this 
development are: 

(a) Ownership of farm means of production and 
consequently of agricultural production, income and 
social opportunities are unequally distributed. Under 
the new tenancy relations both the small and the big 
capitalist peasantry lease in land, the former to make 
better use of surplus family labour and the latter to 
optimise the use of capital.1° Further, both fixed- 
rent and share-cropping tenancy patterns prevail and, 
on the average, their practices of farming are not very 
inefficient as compared to self-cultivation of relatively 
pure owner-peasants of different classes. Along 
with the class-biased gains of the so-called Green 
Revolution, the differential between agricultural and 
non-agricultural income has widened, mainly because 
the rapid growth in agriculture has tended to ‘suck in’ 
labour at a very high rate.?? 

(b) The intensity of cultivation is quite high for 
all the size-groups of peasants. In contrast to the 
‘economic myth’ that there exists a significant inverse 
relationship between land-productivity and holding- 
size, one does not find any significant difference jn 
land productivity over ‘different size-groups of 
peasants.13 The so-called scale-neutral modern farm 
technology does not operate as class-neutral in prac- 
tice.4 Besides its class-biased gains in direct farm 
income, income from other sources has also accrued 
in a differentiated manner to peasants of different 
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classes, further increasing socio-economic inèqualities 
in rural Punjab.15 Apart from owned land, the 
extent of land under cultivation, the terms of net 
leased in/out land, the nature of market integration 
and transactions, the type and amount of capital in 
production processes, the form of production organi- 
sation, etc., are the other factors which make their 
own contribution in making a farm household surplus 
or deficit. e 

(c) The number of landless farm wage-workers and 
of poor peasants has increased manifold in the last 


` twenty years.1® The organised manufacturing sector 


and high-income part of the tertiary sector have 
failed to promote increased employment because of 
increasing capital intensity and low growth rate. The 
growth process of the state economy has not brought 
about any diversification in the different sectors. The 
Green Revolution has accentuated the structural 
imbalances in the economy by inducing a heavy influx 
of male labour force into agriculture, with the conse- 
quence that a very high proportion of its workforce 
depends on relatively low productive employment.?” 
Since every class of peasants is hiring in labour- 
power, the sphere . of wage-labour has expanded 
tremendously, with expenditure on hired Jabour-power 
varying significantly and also positively with increases 
in farm-size and scale of farming. 

(d) Substantial accumulation of capital has taken 
place in the State agriculture particularly with the cap- 
italist peasantry, and a major part of this accumulation 
has found its way in to productive investment. All 
those peasants who can, do accumulate and invest to 
purchase land and other farm assets and implements. 
Moreover, peasants of all classes borrow capital from 
the institutional credit agencies. Whereas the rich 


-and capitalist peasants borrow more often and also 


substantially from these credit agencies, the proleta- 
rian, marginal and small peasants return to the money- 
lenders and artiya-traders, after becoming defaulters 


-with the credit agencies. Nevertheless, in the last 


decade and a half, the role of the usurer’s capital -has 
significantly declined in peasants’ borrowing in favour 
of the institutional credit. As a result, the impor- 
tance of productive capital investment has increased 
enormously for all classes of peasants. 

(e) A phenomenal transformation from traditional 
modern methods of farming and farm organisation - 
and to the use of new farm inputs has taken place. 
Agriculture has been substantially mechanised and 
this process has wide scope in Punjab’s agriculture. 
Agricultural land is coming to the market as a com- 


` modity much more often than in the past, because of 


the willingness and capacity of the middle and top 
peasantry to add more of it to their ownership. As 
a result, the price of land has ‘increased dispropor- 
tionally to its productivity.!8 The new processes of 
labour-hiring are such that labour-power of the rural 
proletariat has itself become a commodity for which 
hard class-bargaining takes place between the~ rural 
proletariat and their peasant-employers, on the one- 
hand, and among the peasant-employers, on the other, 
with the rich capitalist peasants getting the best 
available labour force even.at higher wages. These 
developments have increased the extent of capitalist 


. commodity production. Now peasants of all classes 
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are involved in the network of. commodity market ` 
relations, either as sellers or buyers or both. This is 
more pronounced in the case of so-called progressive 
farmers who possess more land and capital assets and 


. are using modern farm technology and farming 


methods.19 ; 
These developments in the agrarian economy of. 

Punjab have led to two extreme assessments of their 

implications. The view that this development has 


` benefited only the upper strata of-the peasantry and 
-has led to immiserisation and proletarianisation of a 


vast section of Punjab’s rural population (non-capita- 
list peasantry and proletariat) is not entirely correct. 
Given the caste-class structure of Punjab peasantry 
and rural proletariat, a mere economic analysis is not 
sufficient to provide'an explanation of this complex 
and specific process. Similarly, the opposite view 
that, irrespective of the structure and class-base of 
income and opportunity distribution in the rural 
areas, the Punjab pattern of agricultural development 
has actually brought prosperity to every class of the 
peasantry and even to the rural proletariat, is an 
extreme and faulty view. 

So far, in the whole process of - transformation 
from traditional to modern agriculture in Punjab, the 
main emphasis has been on extension and improve- 
ment of the infrastructure and on the development 
and application of productive forces. There is no 
policy measure and attempt on the part of the state 
either to alter the existing distribution of land and 
other farm assets through radical reforms or to 
change the prevailing exploitative production relations. 
In these spheres only those changes are taking place 
which emanate from the play of market forces in the 
former case and from the capitalist evolution of 
agrarian production and its class-interests in the 
latter. Given the existing contradictions in the 


agrarian production structure and its class relations, 


the tension, conflict and class disharmony are inevit- 
able. It is in this context that the bourgeois state is 
trying to manage the emerging agrarian class con- 
flicts and directing the socio-economic development 
through the manipulation of the unprivileged, dispos- 
sessed and deprived. ; 


KEEPING in view the recent developments, it can‘ be 
asserted that in Punjab the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction has emerged as the dominant one in agri- . 
culture. The production relations of this mode are 
creating tendencies toward social polarisation and 
class conflicts in the rural areas, further sharpening 
the class contradictions in agrarian production 
relations. f : 

Capitalist transformation of Punjab agriculture is 
limited only by the fact that the ‘divorcement’ ofthe 
population from agriculture has not taken place due 
to the restricted expansion of large-scale manufac- 
turing and lack of diversification of the economy. 
Next, although proletarianisation and depeasantis- 
ation are manifest in the ranks of the poor peasantry 
of the State, yet the capitalist phenomena known as 
pauperisation and immiserisation of the poor peasan- 
try and the rural proletariat have not surfaced'on any 
significant scale. At present, these should ‘only be 
considered as the specific limitations òf agricultural 
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capitalism in Punjab. 

Under the mode of capitalist agriculture in Punjab, 
four main class categories in rural society can be 
clearly distinguished .2° 

(i) The bottom group is the propertyless, low-caste 
population, the class of rural proletariat, which 
earns its livelihood mainly or more than half of it by 
the sale of labour-power. Some of the households 
from_this class have also proletarian farms and these 
tiny plots of land provide the wage-workers with some 
supplementary earnings. Their major socio-econo- 
mic demands are for (rural) employment, better 
working conditions, just and remunerative labour- 
wages. The desire and capacity to own and culti- 
vate land as ‘independent’ peasants occupies only a 
secondary place. In the political movement of the 
rural proletariat in the State the first priority issue is 
just labour-wages, followed by satisfactory working 
conditions and regular employment. 

(ii) The lower-middle group consists of the small 
and marginal (mainly poor) peasants who in the best 
of years just manage to make both ends meet. The 
principal means of livelihood of this group is sup- 
posedly ‘independent’ small-scale farming. Some of 
them occasionally hire out their labour power and 
hire in others’ but generally they have peasant farms 
where family-labour predominates. Those among 
this class of peasants who hire in wage-labour do so 
mainly in the busy harvesting seasons, fora short 
time. Those among these peasants who do not 
engage in supplementary earnings (through wage- 
labour)—and they constitute the majority— have need 
and desire for more land. They do not necessarily 
get adversely affected if labour-wages are increased, 
while others among the poor peasants benefit from 
such an increase. 

(iii) The upper middle group consists of ‘well-to-do’ 
independent peasants who do not sell their labour- 
power at all, but hire in wage workers during both 
normal periods and busy harvesting seasons. In face 
of acute wage-labour shortage or in a situation of 
agitation by the rural proletariat, most of them are 
in a position to depend mainly on their family 
labour. Their main demands include more capital 
assets, higher farm-commodity prices, low prices of 
industrially produced farm inputs and the like. They 
add to or lose land under their ownership and con- 
trol according to the dictates of market forces and 
their situation in the commodity market at a parti- 
cular time. 

(iv) The top group in the rural hierarchy are the 
capitalist peasants who exploit farm wage-workers 
by extracting substantial surplus value out of their 
labour. They are the owners of large farms (in terms 
of scale of farming) on which wage-labour predomi- 
nates 
peasants in terms of resource-endowment, input-use, 
output-volume, market-transactions, etc. Their class 
demands are: cheap wage-labour, and its regular and 
in-time availability; cheap and easily available institu- 
tional credit and other capital assets; low prices 
of industrially produced farm inputs; higher farm 
commodity prices, etc. In a situation of acute wage- 
labour shortage and in competition for wage-labour 
with peasants of other classes, they can and do some- 
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vis-a-vis family-labour. They are also rich 


times pay higher wages to the hired workers. The 
practice of attaching some farm wage-workers to 
their farms, either through interest-free advance loans 
or by giving a small piece of land for cultivation to 
worker-families or both, has also come into existence 
in. some areas of the State. Of these capitalist 
peasants some are substantial employers of wage- 
workers who migrate in groups or families from 
outside the State, particularly from UP, Rajasthan 
and Bihar. 

At present, the Punjab peasantry is heterogeneous 
in terms of class formation. The prevailing and expan- 
ding capitalist production relations are differentiating 
the whole peasantry into mutually antagonistic classes 
over time. If we concentrate only on the land-own 
ing rural population in Punjab, then we can classify 
the differentiated peasantry into three classes: pro- 
letarian small peasantry (mainly lower middle group 
and part of the bottom group); middle peasantry 
(mainly the upper-middle group and a small part of 
the top group); and capitalist peasantry (the majority 
of the top group and a part of the upper-middle 
group). 

The class-demand of the rural proletariat is an 
increase in labour-wage and fixation of working hours. 
This class has nothing to do; directly, with the 
demand for low prices of farm inputs. Its gains from 
increasing farm-commodity prices are doubtful, even 
if as wage-workers the rural proletariat sometimes get 
a part of the wages in kind. In the case of serri- 
workers?! (particularly in the Malwa region of Pun- 
jab), there are doubtless some gains from increased 
farm-commodity prices. But with modernisation of 
agriculture and increasing certainty of crop produc- 
tion, the risk of cultivation has relatively decreased 
in the areas of serri system. As a result, the wage- 
labour contracts have started replacing the serri- 
labour contracts. . 

The class of small peasantry (comprising prole- 
tarian, marginal and small peasants) gains little, 
or only mrrginally, from increase in farm-commo- 
dity prices, for it can easily be démonstrated that it 
is not the class of net production-surplus peasants. 
An increase in the labour-wages of the rural prole- 
tariat does not adversely affect these peasants if they 
are only casual employers of them; it may benefit 
them if occasionally they, or at least some of them, 
hire out, even partly, their family labour. Those 
among them, and they are in majority, who have 
started using modern farm inputs certainly stand to 
benefit from cuts in farm input prices. The only 
genuine demand of this class, from the perspective of 
class struggle, is for more land at the cost of the 
capitalist peasant class. The most ssgnificant limiting 
factor in the economy of the small peasantry is land. 
If any agrarian peasant movement organises the 
peasants of this class on the promise of more land, 
which they desperately need and desire, then the 
fighting power of the organised small peasantry 
against the capitalist peasantry would also strengthen 
the class position of the rural proletariat in their fight 
for just labour-wages and better labour-conditions, 

The capitalist peasantry has two main demands: 
reduction in farm input prices and increase in farm- 
commodity prices over a period of time, or at least 
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‘parity price’ for farm inputs and farm commodity pro- 
ducts.2? This class is in direct confrontation with the 
rural proletariat and the small (poor) peasantry whose 
respective class demands for higher labour-wage and 
more land are to be met only at the cost of the rural 
bourgeoisie. From the class perspective of a radical 
worker-peasant movement, this class of the rural 
rich should bear the burden of the class-demands of 
the rural poor. The question of prices of farm com- 
modities and inputs concerns the State. The antago- 
nism in rural Punjab lies around the question of 
labour-wage and land. On these twq demands, the 
rural poor are directly opposed to the rural rich. 
Here lies the case for socio-political alliance — 
alliance among all the rural poor on the one hand, 
and all the rural rich on the other — and the basis 
for antagonism. . f 


IN the agrarian life of Punjab the traditional privi- 
leges and concern for status are breaking down and 
personal ties-and loyalties are being replaced by 
impersonal ones. The social order is changing now 
into a disharmonic system in which the normative 
order is inconsistent with the order of existence. 
There isa widening gap bstween what exists and 
what is considered desirable and possible.?8 

It is necessary to relate agrarian social unrest in 
the State to changes in the material conditions of 
people. There is, on the one hand, phenomenal 
increase in agricultural production, rapid expansion 
of commodity-market relations, new productive 
forces, penetration of capital into production pro- 
cesses, capital accumulation and its concentration, 
and an overall increase in -incomes and wages. On 
the other hand, there is increasing bitterness and 
violence in the countryside, particularly between the 
land-owning and the landless. Some reasons for this 
ate: (i) the existence of socio-economic disparities 


and increasing extraction of surplus value; (ii) the - 
growth of the belief that these inequalities and’ 


appropriation of surplus-value are unjust and „can be 
eliminated or at least reduced; and (iii) failure of 
almost every administrative measure to substantially 
alter existing conditions of life and exploitative 
production relations, mainly at lower levels. P 

The obvious cleavage in the rural society of Punjab 
is between the landowners (the whole of peasantry) 
and the landless. Under capitalist conditions of agri- 
culture, the peasantry is far from being a homoge- 
neous category, either economically or socially. This 
peasantry includes a sizeable proportion of „peasants 
who have uneconomic proletarian, marginal and 
small farms, and, therefore, many of them have to 
work partly either as tenants or wage-workers in 
addition to tilling the land they own, which provides 
them income not higher than the wage earnings of 
the landless proletariat. These peasants, like the rural 
proletariat, are not only at the bottom of the econo- 
mic scale but are socially and politically under-privi- 
leged in many ways. The increasing grip of commo- 
dity market forces over rural life has heightened the 
distinction among different classes of peasants and 
between the rural proletariat and the peasantry as a 
whole. Fhe traditional dichotomy between the class 
interests of the landlords (of feudal mode) and the 
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ienant-peasants has become meaningless under the 
new production relations. In its place, one finds 
dichotomy of class interests between the landowning 
peasants and the landless wage-workers based on the 
relation of inequality and exploitation. Whereas most 
of the peasants in Punjab are Jat-Sikhs, the rural 
proletariat consists mostly of lower castes. Only 
recently, with the growing capitalist differentiation of 
the Punjab peasantry, has a very small section of 
poor peasants belonging to the Jat-Sikh community 
begun to join the ranks of wage-workers. 

In conditions of capitalist agriculture, farm wage- 
labour is the main, and in most cases the only, source 
of income of the landless worker. Since the early 
1970s the demands for land for cultivation and 
redemption of debt have never formed an important 
part of the demands of the agitating rural proletariat 
in Punjab. On the other hand, almost all their agita- 
tions in recent years were for higher daily wages and 
for improvement of work conditions, including fixa- 
tion of working hours. Under the existing conflicting 
relations of capital and labour, just labour-wage and 
regular employment have emerged as the main class 
demands of the rural proletariat. 

: As far as land distribution in favour of the landless 
is concerned, this demand is becoming more and 
more unhistorical for different reasons. First, existing 
land ownership in Punjab is not feudal, it is in 
essence capitalist. Secondly, the ruling capitalist 
peasant interests in the State cannot favour radical 
land reforms and the political movement of the 
rural proletariat is very weak. Both actual and poten- 
tial surplus land is insufficient to warrant redistri- 
bution among all the wage-workers. Thirdly, even if 
some surplus land is made available and gets distri- 
buted among the landless — either through State 
action from above or through worker--peacant move- 
ment from below or through both — the tiny plots of 
Jand will leave these (newly-formed) proletarian peas- 
ants much worse off, than at present. They would 
simply join the lot of the impoverished poor peasants, 


neither capable of proper and remunerative cultiva- 


tion nor in a position to seil their labour-power as 
‘free’ wage-workers. Particularly since the mid-1960s, 
a powerful and growing class of capitalist peasants 
has come into life in rural Punjab. The political 
power and social hegemony of this minority class 
(very sensitive on the issue of land) has enabled this 
class — which is the only source of surplus land — 
to successfully resist all pressures, from above or 
below, for land redistribution in favour of the landless 
or other rural poor. Lastly, the rural proletariat as a 
class are a progressive element in the agrarian society 
for its revolutionary social transformation. There 
would be no wisdom to increase in them, from this 
perspective, the temptation for private property in 
land, thus strengthening the class mentality of petty- 
owners. 

Land hunger of the small peasantry and attempts 
at land distribution are understandable and necessary. 
But in the case of the rural proletariat, the magnitude 
of landlessness should be considered from the pers- 
pective of its social and political significance and not 
in terms of doubtful economic gains of land distribu-. 
tion in their favour. 
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Wage-labour hiring peasants do not automatically 
raise wages of farm workers when their farm income 
and productivity of wage-labour rise. Two conditions 
under which these wages can be raised are: first, an 
increase in the demand for Jabour outside agricul- 
ture, and secondly, powerful class agitations of farm 
wage-workers. The first - possibility is limited in 
Punjab and, moreover, it is economistic in nature. 
Therefore, the second — class agitations of the rural 
proletariat '— is the only alternative from the econo- 
mic and, more so, from the socio-political perspec- 
tive. This strategy of workers’ struggles is all the 
more important in the light of the experiences of the 
recent agitations of the rural proletariat in Punjab, 
where many a time their agitations for better wages 
and working conditions went beyond the ordinary 
trade union process of negotiation and bargaining. 

The relations between labour and capital in rural 
Punjab are increasingly becoming political in nature.24 
The relationship between peasants and farm wage- 
workers, ‘structured by the norms of inter-caste rela- 
tionship and social dependency, are changing largely 
to a specific contractual relationship within the frame- 
work of class struggle and antagonism of labour and 
capital. 

The material conditions of the small peasantry are 
closer to the rural proletariat than to the middle and 
capitalist peasantry. But in the past this class of 
peasant-poor identified itself with the latter classes 
rather, than with the former. One explanation lies 
in caste-biradari factor as most of the poor peasants, 
like the middle and big capitalist peasants, belong to 
the same community (Jat-Sikh) and at the village 
level they are very close to each other, socially and 
culturally. There is another reason also. People iden- 
tify themselves not merely with what they are but 
with what they would like to be. In the pre-capitalist 
agriculture of Punjab in the past, ownership and 
control of land provided the principal material basis 
of inequality and exploitation. At present, the ine- 
quality and socio-economic exploitation through 
distribution of land are being reinforced by the distri- 
bution of agricultural capital. However, given the 
nature of agricultural capitalism — being slow in 
speed and varied in forms — the class differences 
between the capitalist and the poor peasantry are 
spread over a continuum, permitting a certain amount 
of mobility between the upper middle and rich capi- 
talist peasantry, depending on their (rather than size) 
and nature of production. 

Particularly since the early 1970s, the attempt has 
been to check the intensity of class confrontation 
between the rural proletariat and the rural bourgeo- 
isie — both of these classes were formed during the 
previous phases of colonial rule, limited Jand reforms 
and short-lived ‘Green Revolution’ — by maintaining 
and stabilising the small peasantry as-a buffer-class in 
the agrarian structure of Punjabi society. But, in spite 
of such attempts or rather because of them, a pheno- 
menon known as proletarianisation of this class of 
peasantry and bourgeoisification of a small part of it 
has emerged. Not only the peasantry in general but 
even the small peasantry is experiencing a class 
differentiation. The majority of peasants of this class 
engaged in | proletarian peasant-farming are getting 
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reduced to the level of a ‘marginal community’. The 
minority of these peasants having some important 
features of capitalist farming (dependent peasant- 
capitalism in this case) are not getting much gain 
from the market and resource-based social division of 
the material wealth of society. Thus, they too are 
also being pushed, indirectly, to the level of the 
marginal community. 

The class-purpose of the capitalist strategy of social 
planning in respect of the small peasantry known as 
the ‘small peasant strategy,?® is to retain this class as 
a buffer between the two historically antagonistic 
classes, the rural proletariat and the rural bourgeoisie. 
The attitude of the ruling (mainly industrial) bour- 
geoisie towards the rural poor (small peasantry and 
rural proletariat) is determined less by pure economic 
and more by social and political considerations. The 
net result of implementation of this strategy has been 
that peasants of this class are neither rural proletariat 
nor rural bourgeoisie. They are hanging on the class- 
margin of both, of labour and capital, without any 
teal choice. To join the rural bourgeoisie is their 
subjective wish, to get reduced to the level of the rural 
proletariat is an objective compulsion with their type 
of farming. In between the class interests of labour 
and capital they are being reduced and pushed to the 
position of a marginal community, the object of mani- 
pulation by capital under capitalist conditions. 

With the technological breakthrough in Punjab 
agriculture its productive efficiency has increased over 
the last 15 years or so. As a result, capitalist peasants 
have organised their farms more or less like business 
enterprises, and as compared with the peasants of 
any other State in India, their prosperity is much 
higher. They are distinguished from other peasants 
by three characteristics of their farm organisation: 
one, by their generally large size of holdings (both 
owned and operated), frequently above the legally 
permitted ceiling; two, by the widespread use of hired 
wage-labour and commodity character of their pro- 
duction; and three, by their personal and institutional 
capacity to accumulate and invest productively. 

These capitalist peasants as a class control Jand, 
labour, commodity and capital/credit markets, as 
also social institutions and state power. In fact, they 
are the masters of the countryside. They purchase 
land and/or lease in from all the peasant classes at 
favourable market terms. They hire in wage-workers, 
both local and migratory. They bribe the local wage- 
workers with interest-free loans, smatl-proletarian 
plots of land and an occasional hike in labour wages, 
if the situation so requires. They also have the class 
capacity and willingness to manipulate and suppress, 
sometimes violently, the rural wage-workers and con- 
trol their living conditions. As a net surplus-produc- 
tion class, they are the main farm-commodity pro- 
ducers. Above all, besides their internal strengih and 
capacity to accumulate capital, they also have the 


‘economic status and prestige. social contacts and 


political influence to command relatively more credit 
from state credit institutions. 

All over rural Punjab, new types of institutions 
are emerging and multiplying. These institutions and 
their organisations are based on principles which are 
functionally different from those which formed the 
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basis of traditional relations in the earlier periods. In 
addition to the old administrative machinery for 
revenue collection and maintenance of law and order, 
these institutions are associated with the tasks of 
economic development and social reconstruction on 
capitalist lines. 

As a result, what we find in rural Punjab is the co- 
existence of two kinds of social organisational sys- 
tems,.each having its own characteristic mode of 
organisation and its appropriate pattern of values. 
One is organised in terms of kinship, caste and com- 
munity, and a high value is placed in it on loyalties 
and ties of personal dependence. In the other, the 
organisational nexus is the ‘office’ where relations are 
in principle governed by impersonal values and stan- 
dards. The co-existence of two sets of values makes 
it possible for a resourceful class of individuals to use 
either one or the other, in the interests of specific 
material objectives. Therefore, it is not surprising 
that at least for the rural bourgeoisie of Punjab, the 
traditional ties of kinship, caste and community are 
themselves acquiring an instrumental character of 
enhancing class interests. This class is successfully 
using both systems, one based on personal ties and 
loyalties and the other on impersonal rules and 
‘office’ standards, without being deeply committed to 
the values on which either is based.’ . 
"The capitalist peasants in rural Punjab are acquir- 
ing a high degree of class unity on account of the 
identity of their material interests. On the other hand, 
the lower stratum of the agrarian hierarchy is not 
only becoming more and more differentiated within 
and from other rural classes, but for its members the 
social environment is also becoming invested with 
uncertainty of capitalist competition, which is likely 
to increase further with the pace of socio-economic 
development. Besides the adverse effects of the mar- 
ket forces, itis a natural consequence of manipula- 
tion of social institutions and administrative 
machinery. t : 

The rural poor will continue to live under these 
conditions unless either there is a radical change in 
the structure of demand for labour outside agriculture 
and/or there is a militant class struggle through 
organised political mobilisation of the rural poor, 
over specific class-demands, against the capitalist 
peasantry and the state. Ocherwise, the burden of 
rural prosperity and stagnation would inevitably fall 
on the peasant-poor (being reduced to the level of a 
‘marginal community’) and the rural proletariat. C] 
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STRUGGLE FOR NEW SOCIETY — II 


Ideas and Values: 
Post-1947 | 
Contradictions 


AR. KAMAT 


WE begin with some questions. What are the ideas 
and values which prevail amongst. the leading 
sections of the Indian elite today? Did we start with. 
a coherent world view when India attained Independ- 
ence in 1947? Do we have an integrated philosophy 
of society? y 

These questions are important because it is only 
such a world view, such a philosophy of socièty, the 
` ideas and value system inherent in it, which gives 
meaning to the whole range of social experience. In 
a sense it is the apex of the pyramid of social pheno- 
mena and social relationships of which the economy, 
the social structure and socio-economic relationships 
form the base. It is these ideas and values which can 
provide a motive force for progress in a society in the 
intended direction. I shall try and examine our post- 
Independence situation in this respect. For this 
purpose, one has first to go back to the colonial past 
and see how our ideas and values were shaped during 
that period. This is important because the prevailing 
ideas and valués today are a continuation from that 
period. 

The most potent influence in this respect was 
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perhaps the English education introduced in the 
middle of the last century which, along with the 
colonial industrial economy and its political and legal 
institutions, decisively shaped the ideological make- 
up of the early generation of modern educated elite 
in this country. Now the philosophical view of 
English education and English rulers was liberalism, 
the philosophy of early capitalism. It is therefore 
necessary to see briefly its content, how it developed 
in the West with the advance of capitalism, its impact 
on India and the extent and manner in which it was 
internalised in this country. 

The core values of liberal philosophy were the 
autonomy and dignity of the individual, the ideas of 
freedom and equality, and the premise that reason 
should be the main guiding principle in human 
affairs at both individual and social levels, They were 
the product of the churning of thought which took 
place in Western Europe (including England) over a 
span of four to five centuries along with the rise of 
capitalism and the emergence of nation states. They 
can be traced to the three great social movements of 
that period: the Reformation, the Renaissance and 
the Enlightenment. They were of course interrelated 
and developed in an interacting manner, and together 
they provided the ideological base to the rising 
middle classes in trade and industry, and in the pro- 
fessions, in their struggle against the Church and the 
feudal hierarchy. In economy it meant laissez-faire 
and the sanctity of the right to property and the 
sanctity of contract not only in trade and business 
but also in the employment of’ (factory) labour. In 
politics it meant democracy (or a more representative 
form of government) and civil rights such as equality 
before law and freedom of expression and organisa- 
tion. And the values which liberalism advocated at 
the societal plane were nationalism, secularism 
democracy and civil rights. These rights were won 
by the rising European bourgeoisie in protracted 
struggles and revolutionary movements over a long 
period. .Since these struggles, including revolutionary 
wars, were wagedin the name of and with the 
participation of the common people, whose support 
was a crucial factor in their victory, these liberal 
values had acquired a sort of universalist character. 

But liberalism was essentially a class ideology of 
the rising bourgeoisie and its intellectuals. As such 
the new ruling classes were not Prepared to extend 
these principles and political-social rights to the 
‘inferior’ orders such as the working class and other 
non-propertied classes in their countries and millions 
of people in their imperial possessions over whose 
destinies they ruled. These internal contradictions of 
capitalism gave rise in course of time to powerful 
working class movements in their own countries and 
freedom movements in their colonial Possessions. 

While industrial capitalism triumphantly marched 
through ruthless exploitation and immiserisation of 
its workers and sub-human living conditions in 
industrial centres, there arose the mighty movements 
of workers fighting for the improvement of their 
living conditions and for winning civil and Political 
rights. Sections of the intelligentsia were also deeply 
moved by this phenomenon of degradation on the 
one hand and unionisation of the working class on 
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the other, giving birth towards the middle of the 
nineteenth century, to ideas and values contending 
the premises of capitalism and of bourgeois liberal- 
ism, the ideologies of socialism and communism 
(Marxism). In the meanwhile, early merchant capit- 
alism had advanced through the industrial capitalist 
stage to that of finance and monopoly capitalism and 
had acquired vast empires. On the strength of techno- 
logical advance and extraction of the massive colonial 
loot, it was in a position to share a part of the 
largesse with its workers and common people. 

These developments, occurring over a considerably 
long period, affected in their turn the liberal ideo- 
logy. From its predominantly individualist frame- 
work it broadened out into liberal humanism. The 
principle of formal equality before law, for instance, 
. now extended to equality of opportunity with an 
attempt later towards equality of rewards. Freedom 
meant not only freedom of contract and enterprise 
but also freedom for workers to organise: for their 
rights, for their economic and political advancement. 
Civil rights were now extended to become social 
rights, for example, the right to work, the right to 
education, health and housing. In other words 
laissez-faire capitalism had to modify itself into 
welfare capitalism, capitalist democracy into so- 
called social democracy. 

It was nota smooth process as it would appear 
from the short hindsight formulation above. It went 
through much social and political turmoil and turbu- 
lence, and took a long period of a century and a 
half, some of the achievements like women’s right to 
vote being as recent as the period after the First 
World War, during the twenties of this century. In 
fact it was the product of a parallel chain of revolts 
from the Chartist Movement through the Paris 
- Commune to the Great Soviet Revolution of 1917 

establishing a post-capitalist, socialist society to 
which the capitalist ideology of liberalism was adjust- 
ing itself. And they were principally confined to the 
metropolitan countries, and were in no small measure 
made possible, as mentioned above, by the ruthless 
exploitation of their colonial possessions. The ruling 
classes of the metropolitan countries gave away very 
little to their colonial subjects, and whatever little 
was conceded was mainly due to the insistent pres- 
. sure of the latter than to their own inner humanistic 
urges. 

What is the present state of liberalism? In spite of 
its new form of liberal humanism which it has parti- 
ally accepted in the home countries, liberalism is not 
able to cope successfully with the serious problems 
with which capitalism is confronted in its present 
phase. It unleashed two devastating world wars 
causing death, destruction and untold misery to 
hundreds of millions of people, was confronted with 
the Great Depression in between and resorted to 
fascism and ruthless dictatorships to meet it in the 
interim period. After the Second World War it 
partially extricated itself from a major confrontation 
by conceding political independence to the colonies 
and dependencies, but its effort to exercise politico- 
economic hegemony over them has given rise to the 
North-South confrontation. 

Moreover, in the crisis in which it finds itself in 
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its present phase it is creating situations which 
threaten the very existence of mankind: the 
mad adventure of producing more and more lethal 
weapons of mass destruction, preferring property 
over people, leading to the likelihood of a still more 
devastating world conflagration, and the senseless 
destruction of global environment and ‘further alie- 
nation of man from nature and society. The despi- 
cable American adventure in Vietnam, threatening 
‘to bomb it into the Stone Age’, demonstrates in a 
nutshell the basically predatory, inhuman nature and 
bankruptcy of present-day capitalism. Many sensi- 
tive, humanist thinkers in the capitalist .world are 
keenly conscious of these dangers to mankind and 
are wondering whether enough space is available to 
meet them within the framework of capitalism and 
its value premises. 

In the meanwhile one finds a shift and a roìl-back 
in the value premises of capitalism in its present 
stage. Rationality is becoming bereft of reason and 
has become identical with ‘rationalisation’, that is, 
maximisation of profit, of private profit, at the cost 
of man and nature. Science and technology are 
replaced by scientism and technocratism both trying 
to bolster up the system which is fast losing its legiti- 
macy. One may not notice it amidst the overwhelm- 
ing accumulation of technological gadgets for a few 
when the majority of the world population lives in 
dire poverty and hunger. But one may ask: Is this 
not itself one evidence of rationality without reason? 

Can one find usable cures or nostrums to meet 
these challenging issues within the framework of 
liberalism? This question is of fundamental impor- 
tance because liberalism is essentially the philosophy 


- of capitalism. And the roots of the present crisis of 


capitalism lie in the very foundations of capitalism, 


‘the right to private property in the means of pro- 


duction and the principle of private profit. 1f these 
foundations and the structure are replaced by appro- 
priate alternatives will capitalism survive? In that 
case capitalism itself will have to be replaced by a 
more humane post-capitalist society, a socialist alter- 
native, and there will have to be a clear shift to an 
alternative value framework, a framework which will 
replace the framework of liberalism, even of liberal 
humanism, which now survives only in parts in actual 
practice. ; 

These questions are presented here at some length 
and detail because, as mentioned in the beginning, it 
is these values and ideas which influenced the early 
generations of the English-educated Indian elite. It 
has continued to be the intellectual legacy of succe- 
ssive generations of Indians including’ the present 
generation. Let us therefore study their impact on 
the Indian mind in the early phase of British rule, and 
then try and trace its evolution to the present day. 


BRITISH influence worked on India through many 
channels: via commerce and industry, through colo- 
nial capitalism, transport and communications, poli- 
tical rule and administrative apparatus, laws and 
judiciary, and Western, that is, English education. 
They were all carriers of the new values, bourgeois 
values. But English education, especially higher. 
education, was of particular importance in this res- 
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pect in that it was a direct instrument via the curri- 
cula and English literature for a systematic exposure 
of the educated class to liberal philosophy in its 
English version. This in fact was one of the many 
objectives of introducing Western education in India, 
although the main consideration was to facilitate 
colonial exploitation. Wood makes no bones about 
the latter when he says that this knowledge will . 

“... at the same time, secure to us a larger and more certain 

supply of many articles necessary for our manufacture and 
extensively consumed by all classes of our population, as 
well as an almost inexhaustible demand for the produce of 
British labour,...” (Despatch of 1854 on introduction of 

English education in India.) 

The motivations and reactions of the first gene- 
rations of Indian receivers of English education were 
also mixed in character. Here we are more interest- 
ed in the interaction of the indigenous world view 
with the Western world of ideas and values. Its 
resultant impact had a dual character: it started the 
process of understanding, examination and evalu- 
ation, in the new context, of their own society in the 
past and the present. Simultaneously there started 
the process of mapping out a strategy to deal with 
their predicament in the present and the future. The 
idea was to awaken Indian society prostrated by 
British political conquest and instil into it a new faith 
and a new socio-economic and political consciousness. 
The ideas and values of liberalism and particularly 
the modern concepts of nationalism and national 
freedom helped these processes of self-examination, 
regeneration and self-assertion, thus paving the way 
for the great religious and social reform movements, 
and also revivalist movements, and the beginning of 
political movement for self-rule. 

The acceptance of liberal philosophy in India, 
however, was in many respects halting and constrict- 
ed. For capitalist development in India was itself 
halting and severely restricted; it was not a vigorous, 
indigenous growth but a superimposition, extremely 
limited and dependent (colonial) in character. More- 
over, in propagating modern ideas and values in India 
the British rulers did not, particularly after the 1857 
revolt, want to create a situation of direct confront- 
ation with the overwhelming majority in Indian 
society with their traditional mores and values. The 
British attempt was mainly to create for themselves a 
new base of English-educated intellectuals, without 
losing the old base in feudal interests, for continuing 
their exploitative rule on this sub-continent. More- 
ovér, the spread of English education and hence of 
modern ideas was confined mostly to upper-caste, 
upper-class segments of Indian society, thus alienat- 
ing the new intelligentsia further from the mass of 
common people. 

Consequently, the spread of liberalism in India 
itself was not only limited in extent but it suffered 
from serious contradictions. For instance, the auto- 
nomy and dignity of the individual and the principles 
of freedom and equality were absorbed by the new 

- intelligentsia to the extent that they could be made a 
basis for demanding equality for them with the British 
tulers. But they were mostly unwilling both in 
theory and practice to extend these principles to 
- social segments in Indian society lower down in the 
social hierarchy. A similar ambivalence was shown 
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in the acceptance of reason as a guiding principle. 
While the benefits of modern science and technology 
and the new professions were desired and accepted, a 
systematic scientific rational approach was never 
adopted to examine the traditional religion-based 
customs, beliefs and superstitions. 

The same dichotomy prevailed in the acceptance of 
the societal values of liberal philosophy namely, 
nationalism, democracy, secularism and civil rights. 
While these value-premises were adopted to support 
their assertion that Indians (meaning themselves, the 
new elite) deserved a self-governing modern nation- 
state and for rallying Indian public opinion around 
this demand, there was considerable hedging in using 
them as levers for a thorough-going socio-economic 
transformation of Indian society from its rigid caste 
stratification and feudal value set-up. Of these four 
societal values nationalism was the only idea which 
readily appealed to them, although it was beset from 
the beginning by the twin afflictions of religious revi- 
valism and chauvinism. Secularism had to be accepted 
in principle since this was necessary to bring together 
the diverse segments of the Indian population for 
national freedom. But it was interpreted as respect 
for all faiths and sects rather than its real core of the 
separation of religion from civil public life, relegating 
religion to the individual’s personal life. 

This does not mean that liberal thinking had no 
impact on the traditional thinking of educated 
Indians at all in this respect. There were not only 
movements of religio-social reforms of the upper 
segments of society like Brahmo Samaj and Prarthana 
Samaj. It also aroused many segments of society 
lower down in the social hierarchy. There were the 
anti-caste movements of Satya Shodhak Samaj of 
Phule, the equalitarian movement of Arya Samaj of 
Swami Dayananda, the non-Brahman movements in 
Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu, and anti-untouchabi- 
lity movements of Narayana Guru in Kerala and of 
Ambedkar in Maharashtra. But these movements 
did not coalesce into a mighty nation-wide stream 
for ushering in a secular society. 

Similarly democracy, that is, a participative form 
of government of the Westminster type, became 
another objective of the national movement so as to 
assure the different sections and communities in India 
that they would have their fair share in the self- 
governing India to come. But it was ignored that for 
real democracy to take roots the principle of econo- 
mic and social justice would have to be recognised 
and extended to the overwhelming majority consist- 
ing of the oppressed and suppressed. Thus the con- 
comitant ideas of civil rights were adopted only in 
their formal sense and not in their extended sense of 
social rig*ts. 

After t..c First World War the freedom movement . 
assumed a militant mass character and new thoughts 
and ideas, particularly the socialist and communist 
ideologies, started knocking at the doors of the 
world-view of the Indian intelligentsia. The rise of 
the Labour Party in England, the October Revolution 
in Russia, the growing strength of socialist and com- 
munist movements in Europe and elsewhere, and the 
maturing revolutionary struggle in China seeking a 
breakthrough in colonial capitalism in that country, 
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èxeřcised considerable infiuence. Meanwhile the 
national movement was now encompassing within its 
fold industrial workers in trade unions and peasants 
in kisan ‘sabhas. All these developments within and 
without India helped the advanced ideas of welfare 
capitalism, social democracy and communism (Mar- 
xism) to germinate and grow the world view of the 
Indian intelligentsia. 

This view of the influence of Western thought and 
ideas on Indian intellectuals will be lopsided without 
some qualifying remarks. First, we have traced above 
the mainstream of Indian thought as.an interaction 
of the dominant segments of colonial Indian society 
with the dominant Western thought filtering through 


, the pre-existing cultural milieu. Clearly there were 


other thought currents from the West, and other 
indigenous factors influencing the ideological world 
and formations by way of variations on the main 
theme or critical of it. Second, this smooth hindsight 
account is likely to mislead some to believe that 
these ideological developments were also smooth. On 
the contrary, they went through inevitable bitter con- 
flicts and confrontations as well as unorganised 
skirmishes in the realm of ideas as well as that of 
social action. Third, all this was confined mostly to 


. the tiny segment of the English-educated, which did 


not consist of even one per cent of the total popula- 
tion, the large mass of the Indian population not 
being involved in this churning of thought. This last 
is also one reason for the absence of effective inter- 
nalisation of these values and ideas, and evolution of 
a well-accepted Indian world-view. This is perhaps 
the basic underlying cause of the present crisis of 
Indian culture. 

Finally, this review should not imply that there 
were no efforts on the part of Indian thinkers and 
men of action to evolve their own world view and 
value premises. Actually this was a continuing theme 
with all our leading men from Ram Mohan Roy 
through Ranade, Tilak, Vivekananda, Aurobindo to 
Gandhi and even Nehru (who attempted an encyclo- 
paedic view rather than formulate a distinctive Indian 
world-view). Many of them like Tilak and Gandhi 
went to the perennial source of Hindu philosophy, 
the Bhagawad Gita, to reinterpret it in the light of 
the ruling ideas of modernised capitalist societies of 
the West. In actuality this new indigenous thinking 
was the reflection of bourgeois thought in emergent 
India as is observed in the deliberations of the 
National Congress, making the necessary adjustments 
with revivalist, traditional influences on the one hand 
and with forward-looking radical thought on the 
other. (In the case of some of them it was the other 
way round, tempering the traditional world-view with 
onsetting modernisation). The Indian Constitution 
can*be taken as an expression of our idealised world- 
view at the stage of the political transition of 1947. 
For it is clear its core is liberalism, although it is 
composite and non-integrated; and it does not possess 
a set of value-premises with a distinctively Indian 
character. 


Waar is our world view, the ideas and values 


which prevail with us, after thirty years of Indepen- 
dence? It is best for this purpose first to enumerate 
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the developments of this period which have influenced 
them. First, the Constitution of 1950 which put its 
seal on some basic liberal values such as freedom and 
equality in the form of Fundamental Rights (includ- 
ing the right to private property) and Directive 
Principles. It proclaimed equality of all citizens, abol- 
ished caste distinctions and untouchability, included 
enabling clauses for providing compensatory justice 
to the weaker sections of population — women, the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes and other backward 
classes — in the form of reservations in political 
representation, educational institutions and public 
services, and provision of scholarships, stipends, etc. 


‘At the same time it also incorporated wholesale the 


authoritarian features of the former British enact- 
ments, and hence the illiberal value premises of the 
colonial regime. 

Second, the (capitalist) developmental path which 
independent India followed included close collabora- . 
tive links with the monopoly capitalism of the West, 
in particular with Anglo-American interests. Conse- 
quently, the foreign monopolists and multinationals 
have their own agents strategically placed in Indian 
industry and business and in the politico-economic 
field in general. They have staunch ideological sup- 
porters among the intelligentsia, the bureaucracy and 
the academia. 

Third, the curbs and partial liquidation of feudal 
landlordism, together with political democratisation 
and decentralisation at various levels, and the new 
policy in agricultural development, have actively 
assisted the emergence of the powerful class of rich 
peasants making a successful bid for political and 
economic power in the ‘rururban’ areas. The result- 
ing new inequalities and the rise of ‘rururban’ educa- 
ted elite also has its ideological impress on the 
ideological world. 

Fourth, Indian politico-economic development after 
its first decade and a half entered a more or less 
permanent phase of deceleration, of crisis. The con- 
sequent increase in poverty, unemployment and in-. 
equality has meant continuing deprivation and misery 
for the large majority of the common people and the 
consequent protest movements and struggles for 


-economic and social justice. 


Finally, it should be remembered that after winning 
political independence there is a fundamental change 
in the nature of the struggle for a new society. Now 
the principal contradiction is between the Indian 
ruling classes and the large majority of common 
people oppressed: and exploited by them. Conse- 
quently the perspective of values and ideas also 
undergoes, or at least should undergo, a correspond- 
ing change. Actually, after three decades of Indepen- 
dence, this should have resulted in a clear crystallisa- 
tion of two or more opposing world-views and their 
confrontation for acceptance and supremacy. This, 
however, has not taken place so far. 

Against this background of the post-1947 situation 
let us first note the main ideological influences which 
have been working on us during this period. I have 
pointed out four such influences in some of my pre- 
vious writings: (a) Cultural imperialism of advanced’ 
capitalism of the West; (b) bourgeois nationalism; 
(c) feudal-cum-peasant revivalism; and (d) vague’ 
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middle-class radicalism going under the omnibus label 
of ‘socialism’. Obviously the simultaneous operation 
of these diverse influences gives rise to serious ideolo- 
gical contradictions and a confusing medley of value 
. premises. 

Cultural imperialism operates not only through 
the heavy colonial hangover still with us but also 
because of its continuing rejuvenation through the 
umbilical connection between the ideologues of 
present-day Western capitalism and their Indian 
counterparts. As in other newly liberated Third 
World countries, its main conduits are education, the 
academia, the bureaucracy and dominant sections of 
the political and economic elite. Our new English- 
educated ‘super’ elite is its most effective purveyor. 

It is also clear that while the concept of national- 
ism and an independent nation-state has strongly 
entrenched itself in our ideological make-up, it has a 
predominantly bourgeois character. Here nation is 
regarded basically as property, and market, and not 
people who are looked upon in turn as manpower. 
We mentioned before the legacy of the bourgeois 
ideology and values of the British colonial period. 
The leadership of the freedom movement and conse- 
quently of independent India after the transfer of 
power were all shaped mainly within the confines of 
these ideas and values. (They adopted the West- 
minster model of institutions and practices, and the 
only variation that some of them are now so strenu- 
ously and vociferously advocating is the presidential 
model of their cousins ‘across the Atlantic.) Our 
Constitution also upholds these premises, although 
tempered by the realities on ground and the rising 
aspirations of the common people. ` 

At the same time this predominantly bourgeois 
influence operated all along and operates even now 
through the layers of the still existing pre-capitalist 
social structure and indigenous cultural tradition and 
thought pattern. Inevitably it suffers from a strong 
revivalist influence. During the freedom struggle our 
nationalism had a significant component of a reviv- 
alist character. The post-1947 period carried over 
this component and has strengthened it partly because 
of the realisation of an independent nation state and 
partly due to the rise of the influential land-owning 
rural leadership in the political set-up. At times it 
assumes a clearly regressive character not only in 
respect of nationalism but in respect of our general 
cultural life. This is clearly manifest inthe revived 
interest in God and godmen, in umpteen local deities, 
in the cult of historical and mythological heroes 
extolled to the skies. Not many care to see that this 
revivalism often reduces itself to religious and 
regional chauvinism and hinders national and social 
integration. Actually it becomes counter-productive 
because it is disinfegrative. f 

We should pause and think seriously about this 
revivalist trend. A century ago Ranade squarely 
posed this question by saying: 

«What shall we revive? ... Shall we revive the twelve forms 

of sons, or eight forms of marriage, which included capture 
‘and recognised mixed and illegitimate intercourse? ... Shall 

we review the old liberties -taken by the rishis and by the 
+ wives of the rishis with the marital tie? Shall we revive the 


hecatombs of animals sacrificed from year’s end to year’s 
end, and in which human beings were not spared as propiti- 
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atory offerings?” 


We may as well add some more questions relevant to 
some of the recent happenings. For instance, „Shall 
we revive safi and burning of widows? Shall we 
endorse the customary dowry and other perquisites in 
marriage and the consequent harassment and killing 
of brides? Shall we revive the medieval punishments 
of gouging eyes and cutting off hands and feet? The 
recent happenings should make us pause and think to 
what depravities this cult of the revival of history and 
mythology is likely to lead us, in our cultural obses- 
sion with the idealised past. 

Perhaps the weakest of the four dominant influences 
mentioned before is that of radicalism, a middle- 
class radicalism going under the vague label of socia- 
lism. It often rhetorically calls for a radical trans- 
formation of social structure but when it comes to 
defining its content they are so vague and wishful 
that one cannot distinguish them from various shades 
of welfare capitalism and utopian liberal humanism. 
Some of its sincere advocates hope to bring about a 
more equal and just society through legislation, 
education and public appeals. Compassion for the 
poor, downtrodden and social outcastes, preaching of 
social equality and social justice, and passing resolu- 
tions and making declarations from press and plat- 
form, are the usual software of this approach to radi- 
cal transformation of society. We shall presently 
examine more closely this phenomenon of the liberal 
use of terms like ‘socialism’, ‘socialistic pattern’, 
‘Gandhian socialism’ and the like. It may only be 
added at this stage that except for the Marxist and 
other clearly radical, revolutionary thought streams, 
most others who swear by fundamental change belong 
to this genre. 


LET us have a closer and clearer look at this ubiqui- 
tous and indiscriminate use of words like socialism, 
its variations like democratic socialism and Gandhian 
socialism, and the consequent devaluation of the idea. 
When Nehru first used that word from the Congress 
platform during the freedom struggle in the thirties, 
to project a vision of the future Indian society after 
independence, it had a genuine ring about it and it 
did serve the useful purpose of Projecting and popul- 
arising its value content. But when he began to talk 
in terms of socialism and socialistic pattern of society 
in the post 1947 period, and more and more frequen- 
tly in the fifties, it should have become suspect at least 
with the really radical elements in national politics 
and political thought. For by that time it had become 
increasingly clear that for the developmental model 
which he had adopted he had inextricably committed 
himself to the existing capitalist framework, and 
that ‘socialism’ and ‘socialistic pattern’ were becom- 
ing either wishful slogans or were serving as useful 
frills or covers for the reality of strengthening of the 
various vested interests in the Indian political eco- 
nomy. This skilful use of the ambiguous had its spell 
on major segments of middle class radicalism which 
became confused and non-plussed and became his 
inconsequential camp-followers or opponents of the 
same basic species. Even the Marxist establishment 
in India was taken for a ride as will be clear if one 
follows their policy and practice during the fifties 
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and sixties, and in the case of some of them, even 
during the seventies. 

Perhaps it is useful to note what these various 
versions of socialism have for their real content. 
Actually they are not basically different from the 
versions current at different times and also at present 
in the West. The egalitarian content of social justice 
is accepted by various Indian ‘parties of socialism’ 
mainly (and only) in a vague humanitarian or com- 
passionate sense and not in the sense of politico- 
economic rights, or as a socio-economic and political 
structure, that is, an economic order based on social 
justice. Socialism means for them at best a less 
unequal society, the basic capitalist structure with 
private property in the means of production and 
private-profit motive being left intact. In all varieties 
of ‘democratic socialism’ the crucial question is that 
of reconciling unbridled individual freedom with 
social justice. In our country (as in many others) 
there is greater emphasis in this respect on the former 
(interpreted as preservation of free enterprise). The 

. principle of even equal opportunity often gets the 
po-by, not to speak of equitable rewards and socio- 
economic equity. f 

With such convenient ambiguities deliberately 
strewn among concepts, liberal use of rhetoric and 
sloganeering, and the customary wide gulf between 
public ‘protestations and actual practice, it is not 
surprising that every political current is tempted to 
profit itself by the use of the ambiguous. It is not 
only the Congress and all its splinters and other 
bourgeois-feudal political formations, that is, the 
parties of the centre, who become votaries of socialism. 
During the seventies we witnessed the spectacle of the 
top tycoons also swearing by ‘democratic socialism’. 
And now even the supremo of the powerful com- 
munalist volunteer organisation in the country and 
its counterpart political formation (who had no love 
or respect for Gandhi in the past but have included 
him in their morning pantheon) have started swearing 
by ‘Gandhian socialism’. Of course it may be argued 
that there cannot be a monopoly at least in the use 
of words, that one is free to load any concept with 
whatever content one wishes to, and that everything 
is fair in love and war and therefore in the befuddling 
of (political) issues. I only wish to point out that 
during the last three decades the Indian elite, even 
the well-meaning ones, instead of clarifying terms 
like socialism and socialist society, have turned them 
into innocuous and devalued concepts to be bandied 
about freely, by all and sundry, and interpreted 


according to the occasion and the convenience of the 


‘speaker. 

The employment of words with ambiguous mean- 
ings begins paying less and less dividends with indis- 
criminate and frequent use. You must have heard the 
well-known aphorism about history repeating itself: It 
is authentic on the first occasion and becomes force 
on subsequent occasions. This has also happened to 
‘socialism’, ‘socialistic pattern’, and to other slogni- 
sed programmes like Garibi Hatao, and umpteen- 
point programmes or Gandhian socialism. While 
Nehru could use socialist jargon with advantage for 
more than a decade, Garibi Hatao and other program- 
mes could not last more than a couple of years and 
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the ‘government that works’ slogan has ceased to serve 
after just one year. And the ambitious users of the 
apparel of Gandhian socialism may find from the 
very beginning that they are following the prover- 
bial king clothed in his non-existent garments. 

You may be wondering why I have given so much 
consideration to this issue. I thought it should be 
squarely posed at some place at this juncture; more- 
over, it is bound to assume crucial importance in the 
coming struggle for the vision and realisation of the 
new society. 


RETURNING to the consideration of the main theme 
let us ask: What is the significant change in ideas and 
values in the post-independence period? What is the 
present state of the dominant trend in our world- 
view, of ideas and values? It is possible to make the 
following general propositions. First, excepting the 
Marxist or other radical ‘political formations and 
their intellectuals and their limited influence, the 
general- Indian world-view has not travelled much 
beyond that ofa vague liberalism with incidental 
overgrowths of revivalist influence on the one hand 
and of an equally vague ‘socialism’ on the other. 
Secondly, during this period there have been a few 
significant forward thrusts in some respects and 
many regressive roll backs. This is rooted in the 
reality that India is today. The country is very much 
in the capitalist orbit with close economic ties with 
the Western capitalist world; it is still an under-deve- 
loped poor country with remnants of a precapitalist 
structure and culture. It is also subject to the various 
shifts that have occurred in the politico-economic 
power structure during the last three decades. 

What are the forward thrusts? .There is, for ins- 
tance, a growing general awareness about freedom 
and equality, about civic rights and even social rights. 
The contributing factors are the various assertions in 
the Constitution and enactments made in their pur- 
suit, and the general rhetoric which even the ruling 
elite and their spokesmen among the intelligentsia use 
so liberally in public. Hardly sany public figure will 
openly defend the caste system and untouchability, 
poverty and deprivation, or the all-pervading suppre- 
ssion and oppression. (I must qualify the latter part 
since recently it is sought to be given ‘public sanction’ 
as for instance in Baghpat and Bhagalpur, in Marath- 
wada and Gujarat!). The ideological support to ine- 
quality and social injustice has been knocked down 
to that extent. And yet everybody knows that there 
is vagueness and even deceptiveness about it which 
is evident from the wide gap between promise and 
performance, between pronouncements and behaviour. 
Scratch even slightly and one finds inequality and 


‘unfreedom solidly entrenched in the social conscience 


and in the highly unequal distribution of political 
and economic power in our society. 

On the other hand, there are roll-backs in many 
respects from the value-premises even of liberalism. 
The factors responsible for this setback are twofold. 
The leading element of the ruling class, the big bour- 
geoisie, have their links with their counterparts in 
the lands of advanced capitalism, and their agents 
among the technocrats and managerial experts and 
the intelligentsia have connections with their counter- 
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parts abroad. And as mentioned before, in the 
countries of advanced capitalism the values of 
liberal humanism are on the decline aud are being 
replaced by authoritarian trends and unashamed 
operation of money power and even muscle power. 
The latter are very much in operation in our country 
after the mid-sixties as is shown by corrupt practices 
and blatant use of money power in both political and 
administrative processes. The second factor is the 
tise of the ‘rururban’ peasant-based politico-economic 
power and their intelligentsia who are using their 
brain, brawn and money power to rule the rural 
areas and small towns and are extending their opera- 
tions to the metropolitan urban areas. Because of 
the hold of the pre-capitalist cultural outlook they 
are not cultivafed in the necessary graces and finesse, 
nor have they imbibed the rhetoric of the formal 
value-premises of liberal humanism. This is also 
evident from their attitudes and behaviour in practice 
towards their womenfolk and towards other socially 
and economically backward segments like the Sche- 
duled Castes, tribes and landless labour. Finally, the 
inegalitarian social tradition both in structure and 
culture still weighs heavily on the entire Indian intel- 
ligentsia, whether urban or rural. Tradition has 
adapted itself to the forces of modernisation and 
westernisation and continues to act against active 
acceptance of new egalitarian ideas and values. 

While reviewing the pre-1947 period we mentioned 
the four most important ideas at the societal level 
which the British connection introduced in our world- 
view: nationalism, secularism, democracy and social- 
ism. How far have they progressed? Nationalism is 
firmly rooted but its two important problems con- 
tinue, namely, its frequent lapse into jingoism and 
chauvinism, and failure to reconcile itself with the 
legitimate exercise of group loyalties such as regional, 
linguistic or religious solidarities. Efforts to submerge 
these group interests invariably evoke distintegrative 
trends. Secularism is still interpreted at best as 
tolerance for all religions and is rarely, if ever, accep- 
ted as a clear separation of the religious from the 
secular, even by the highly educated. In fact the 
regressive trends during the present period, mention- 
ed earlier, often distort the public attitude towards 
both nationalism and secularism. 

Democracy has advanced in some respects in that 
adult franchise and representative institutions are a 
part of our political set-up, at least up till now. It 
has brought the middle-caste, middle-level leadership 
to seats of power. But the absence of social justice 
and the skew distribution of economic power exposes 
it to intense unhealthy pressures of money power and 
muscle power and thus often makes a mockery of it 
in actual operation. All these failures were hoped to 
be overcome by the pursuit of the tradition-modernity 
model, but it is now admitted that it has been largely 
ineffective and inapplicable. Some of our social 
scientists had promptly interpreted these failures and 
distortions as the ‘pragmatic adjustment’ of democra- 
tic politics and economic development to the existing 
‘socio-economic (including caste) structure; they ex- 
plained away the rise of peasant power in these terms. 
-But it is now clear these explanations have been use- 
less exercises. They are incapable of carrying us 
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forward towards further democratisation which can 
take place only by a much more even distribution of 
politico-economic power. 

As regards the concept of socialism, we have 
already dealt with it at some length, describing how 
it is floating over the surface of social consciousness 
with confused and contradictory connotations; how it 
evades the basic material issues like those of the 
ownership, private-profit motive, and ignores that the 
solidarity of all the working people is a precondition 
for its realisation; and how the ruling classes are 
cunningly accepting it and thus trying to snatch away 
this weapon of social regeneration from the hands of 
the common people; and how it is being used for 
spreading a new mystification over the status quo. 

If we take a synoptic view of the ideological posi- 
tion in the post-1947 period, there is not only not a 
great deal of forward movement but also much regres- 
sion. One finds that the whole edifice of liberal 
humanist ideology which the earlier elite cherished at 
least in theory shows signs of crumbling down, in 
respect of all its four aspects of societal values of 
nationalism, secularism, democracy and socialism. 
The first step for a forward thrust is to fully recognise 
this trend of the crumbling down of the humanist 
world-view. There is no doubt some vague aware- 
ness-of and uneasiness over this ideological stalemate, 
regression and the process of disintegration. But the 
social, political and even intellectual elites, rather 
than boldly facing this social reality, prefer to pull 
blinkers over their consciousness and try to cling to 
the old thought with its aberrations both due to 
trauma and inertia and their effort to save their 
privileged position in the impending confrontation. 

This means that we are still groping for evolving a 
new world view for the regeneration of our society, 
for conjuring up the vision of a new society. I sup- 
pose we have realised in this context the futility of 
pursuing foreign models and the necessity of evolving 
our own model. But an alternative world-view point- 
ing towards a real breakthrough from the present 
ideological stalemate is yet to evolve and establish 
itself and make a decisive bid for all-India allegiance. 


BEFORE I end let me deal briefly with the main 
social channels through which new ideas and values 
can emerge and grow. We can think of three such 
agencies: (a) the dominant elite in economy and 
politics in urban and rural areas, and their allies in 
the bureaucracy and the English-educated ‘super- 
elite’; (b) the educational channel, particularly 
teachers, in secondary and especially in higher educa- 
tion; and (c) the general intelligentsia who dissemi- 
nate values and ideas through creative and other 
writings and through mass communication. 

Undoubtedly (a) sets the norm for the younger 
generations belonging to their own classes and the 
rising lower classes look to them for emulation. We 
have discussed above their ideas and values which 
largely add up to the world-view of status quo. This 
agency has therefore very little potential for evolving 
a new forward-looking world-view. 

The same largely holds for (b) where both the con- 
tent of education and the teaching fraternity are 
largely bulwarks of the prevailing structure and the 
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dominant ideas and values. None- 
theless there may and do exist 
amongst them socially committed 
groups and individuals trying to 
reach out for new ideas and 
values, especially in the precincts 
of higher educational institutions. 
Besides, there are those amongst 
them who hail from the Scheduled 
Castes, tribals and other deprived 
and socially backward segments 
whose very legacy and existential 
conditions force them to seek new 
liberative ideas and values. Al- 
though of rather limited potential 
at the moment, together they may 
become an important catalytic 
force for the future, especially 
when the oppressed and exploited 
segments become conscientised, 
organised and rise to fight the for- 
ces of status quo. 

Finally (c), the intelligentsia 
including parts of the teaching 
fraternity considered above. There 
is no value convergence among 
them at the moment, not even on 
the forward-reaching values of 
liberal humanism, and their mes- 
sage, if any, is mostly confused 
and ambiguous. This they some- 
times try to justify in the name 
of evolving a synthesis of modern 
values and values of the (glorified 
and idealised) past. Actually theirs 
is a split existence, existence at 
contradictory levels in respect of 
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science and technology, institu- 
tional structure and ideology, that 
is, beliefs, behaviour, attitudes 
and values. And they live side 
by side and are yet unconcerned 
about the large majority, the illite- 
rate and semiliterate immiserised 
population whose only culture is 
a ‘culture of silence’. The situation 
here is therefore similar to that in 
the academia. 

` Thus, except for some indivi- 
duals and groups, there is a gene- 
tal lack of ferment, vigour or a 
forward reach towards evolving 
new value premises appropriate to 
our present situation; nor is there 


realisation of the necessity of 
searching for a decisive break- 
through. But we have noted in the 
first lecture that the present situa- 
tion in the country and its conti- 
nued worsening is shaking some 
of them out of inertia and com- 
placency. It may therefore be legi- 
timately hoped that more foci of 
intellectual awakening may emerge 
and grow as the movement of 
toilers for change gathers momen- 
tum and becomes a force to 
reckon with. 
How then does one visualise the 
perspective for the future? C 
(To be continued) 
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Crisis of Advanced Capitalism 
(Continued from page 6) 


assign to the market the role of supreme regulator of 
economic activities. Far from it! One has to see what 
social structure, what power relations are behind the 
market. 

Let us return to my previous reasoning. The use of 
redistributive power allows the labour force to share 
more and more in the fruits of development by means 
of higher wages and salaries. This does not apply 
only to the labour force of the enterprises but to the 
test of the labour force, particularly that of the state. 
The latter participates in those fruits largely through 
the intermediation of the first. Indeed a sizeable 
proportion of the taxes required by the growth of the 
state falls in one way or another upon the shoulders 
of the labour force of the enterprises, which in this 
way becomes a transmission mechanism. When there 
is union and political power, the labour force of the 
enterprises, as well as the labour force of the state, 
try to recuperate the loss of their incomes by deman- 
ding better pay. 

The state is a great employer of manpower, an 
employer also of spurious manpower, which is not 
“really needed from an economic point of view. But 
this spurious absorption of manpower is needed from 
a social point of view, as the system is unable to 
cope with the problem of employment, largely owing 
to the wastage of the potential of capital accumula- 
tion: a clear consequence of the privileged-consumer 
society as well as other factors. 

Furthermore, the state has a clear tendency to 
hypertrophy under the impulse of its own dynamics 
and the growth of social services and expenditure on 
goods required by civil as well as military functions. 

What happens meanwhile to the surplus? It is 
subject to two contrary movements. On the one hand 
it grows, owing to successive increases in producti- 
vity. On the other, it decreases, owing to the redis- 
tributive process which I have just explained and to 
taxes which do not fall on the labour force but 
directly or indirectly on the surplus. And the system 
functions regularly provided that as a result of these 
opposite movements the surplus continues to swell, 
albeit at a declining rate. 

However, with the advance of the process of deve- 
lopment, the pressure of the labour force and the 
state, as well as the syphoning off of income by the 
centres, to which I shall refer later on — these diffe- 
rent pressures tend to absorb the increase in pro- 
ductivity. This is the critical dynamic limit of the 
system. Beyond that limit the surplus decreases ins- 
tead of increasing and the same happens with capital 
accumulation and correspondingly with the rate of 
employment; a complex phenomenon, in which enter- 
prises finally react with higher prices to protect the 
surplus. 

Now, when the labour power and the state conti- 
nues to exercise pressure, higher prices are followed 
again by higher wages and salaries. In other terms, 

~ that dual pressure resolves itself into the inflationary 
spiral, a social inflation different from the traditional 

- inflation that has plagued our countries and that is 
frequently superimposed upon social inflation. 
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We, in Latin America, have the very dubious merit 
of being the forerunners of social inflation. And we 
know that monetary policy is absolutely unable to 
deal with it. Credit restriction has not the virtue of 
stopping that dual pressure on the surplus and so it 
does not counteract the spiral: at best it attenuates it. 

The union and political power of the labour force 
as well as the impressive growth of state functions go 
hand in hand with the process of democratisation. 
When this process is weak or manipulated from the 
top in different ways that are described by political 
scientists, there’are no obstacles to the fulfilment of 
the dynamic requirement of continuous growth of 
the surplus. However, this becomes more and more 
difficult with the real (not apparent) advance of the 
process of democratisation, and the social pressure of 
the labour force and the state pushes the system to 
the aforesaid critical limit. 

To sum up: the advance of structural change in 
peripheral capitalism brings forth a contradiction 
between the process of democratisation and the pro- 
cess of appropriation of the surplus and redistribution. 
There are only two options to solve this contradic- 
tion: one is to transform the system and the other is 
to resort to force in order to suppress democratic 
institutions. 

I do not need to tell you which option prevails in 
Latin America. An enormous social and political 
sacrifice is essential to restore the dynamics of the 
surplus and give impetus to the privileged-consumer 
society. 

Now I have to underline something that is of the 
utmost importance for an understanding of the 
system. At the critical limit, after its continuous 
growth, the surplus attains its maximum dimensions. 
Consequently there is ample margin for further accu- 
mulation and redistribution. But the dynamics of the 
system do not allow it. Indeed peripheral capitalism 
is based on great social inequality. Inequality can be 
corrected and the private and social consumption of 
the labour force be extended up to that limit but not 
beyond that. The system reacts sooner or later with 
the inflationary spiral when social and political forces 
attempt to overstep that critical limit. 

That is the outcome of the design to develop in the 
image and likeness of the centres: the frustration of 
imitative capitalism! 

What is the attitude of the centres? They encourage 
this type of peripheral development. They prompt 
their transnationals to actively participate in it. And 
in their eagerness to modernise their economies the 
developing countries open their doors to the trans- 
nationals who enter not only where their action is 
Positive but also where it is negative. In any case 
transnationals bring with them new forms of depend- 
ency. 

In this fashion the centres are playing their cards 
in favour of a type of development based on appal- 
ling social inequity. But not all their cards. Because 
there is also a great contradiction. It cannot be denied 
that transnationals make a substantive contribution 
to the growth of the surplus. But at the same time 
they syphon off a sizeable part of it to the detriment 
of capital accumulation. 

The meaning of this is very serious. Developing 
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countries have by any means to increase their exports 
to the centres in order to respond to the growing 
need for imports inherent in the development process 
and it was expected of transnationals that they would 
internationalise production and promote exports to 
the centres. But they rather give great impetus to 
the internationalisation of consumption. They exalt 
the privileged-consumer society of peripheral coun- 
tries. 

Undoubtedly transnationals, as well as domestic 
enterprises, are playing a useful role in furthering 
trade between developing countries. However, their 
role is relatively minor in relation to the centres. 

Here we find again the consequences of the centri- 
petal character of advanced capitalism. In past times 
the centres did not promote industrialisation of the 
periphery. At present they do not stimulate its ex- 
ports of manufactures. Technological innovations 
continue to occur in the centres and transnationals 
obviously prefer to invest where there is a proper 
technological infrastructure and a substantial and 
growing market. It is not so in the periphery, where 
transnationals rather invest in response to second-line 
innovations, which have ceased to be such at the 
centres, except in a few cases of spare parts and com- 
ponents, a precarious form of industrialisation indeed! 

Consequently in this process of continuous innova- 
tions and diversification of goods the periphery has 
again been left on the sidelines. The two rounds of 
trade liberalisation, the Kennedy and the Tokyo 
rounds, have promoted an enormous increase of 
industrial trade between the centres, but very little 
benefit for the periphery. No meaningful facilities 
were given to those goods where domestic firms have 
acquired competitive abilities or could do so if 
markets were enlarged. Protectionism persists and 
even increases. 

Frequently, voices from the centres have con- 
demned peripheral import substitution. However, this 
has not been originally a matter of doctrinaire pre- 
ference. It has been something imposed by facts, and 
continues to be so. The more the centres are reluctant 
to follow a liberal policy, the more the periphery is 
forced to substitute domestic production for imports 
insofar as it cannot expand exports. 

This does not condone the frequent abuses of pro- 
tectionism and the numerous shortcomings and incon- 
gtuities of import substitution. Neither does it excuse 
the peripheral countries for not having promoted 
reciprocal trade and thus counteracting the unfortu- 
nate fragmentation of their economies left by the old 
pattern the division of trade between the periphery 
and the centres. 

I have tried to convey to you that development 
needs changes in the productive structure of the 
periphery, changes that require a positive response 
from the centres. And the reluctance of the centres 
to accept this simple truth is astonishing. A case in 
point relates to external vulnerability. Monetary 
orthodoxy prescribes restringent output and employ- 
ment in order to compress imports and restore ex- 
ternal equilibrium. However, in a recent address* the 





*IM F Survey, Washington DC, (February 9, 1981, Vol 10, 
No. 3, p 35) ‘With our emphasis on bridging temporary 
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Managing Director of the IMF has reacted against 
this sacrosanct principle. He has recognised the 
need for introducing structural reforms to deal with 
balance of payments disequilibria. The World Bank 
had already decided to lend for that purpose. I am 
full of praise for this attitude of Monsieur de Larosive 
and Mr McNamara! I only wish that these two out- 
standing international executives had been at the helm 
years ago when the Economic Commission for Latin 
America was advocating structural changes in the way 
of export promotion and import substitution in order 
to counteract external vulnerability. 

UNCTAD was conceived nearly twenty years ago 
to deal with those trade matters as well as other 
aspects of cooperation of the centres with develop- 
ing countries. A very strenuous endeavour indeed! 
However, very little has been gained. These were 
years of extraordinary prosperity for the centres up 
to the first part of the 1970s. Much could have been 
done. What are the prospects now? 

The enlightened and vigorous Brandt report has the 
unique merit—and you, Mr Chairman, have a large 
share in it—of working out a coincidence of opi- 
nion between both eminent men of the north and 
eminent men of the south on measures of far-reaching 
importance. I hope that a forthcoming presidential 
meeting in Mexico City, under the auspices of Presi- 
dent Lopez Portillo, will pave the way for urgent 
action. Notwithstanding the crisis in the centres, 
important measures can be taken to deal with the 
serious incidence of that crisis on the non-oil-produc- 
ing countries of the periphery. 

I am wondering whether under these difficult con- 
ditions it is realistic to expect a positive Tesponse 
from the centres to the problems of the world peri- 
phery. Therefore I am afraid that the internal ten- 
sions and flaws of the system will be seriously ag- 
gtavated, and in fact they are now becoming extrem- 
ely serious in some cases. 

However, notwithstanding the centres’ crisis, there 
are important possibilities of concerted action. I 
think that surplus financial oil resources could be a 
decisive clue to progressively alleviating, if not solv- 
ing, the present difficulties. A short time after the 
increase of oil prices Secretary-General Waidheim 


balance of payments problems, we have traditionally stressed 
policies concerning budget positions, monetary policy, and 
exchange rate policy in our conditions, We still do so, But in 
present circumstances we have recognised that to rectify 
a balance of payments position may also require structural 
changes in the economy and that these may take longer 
than the one to three years normally set as the length of our 
programmes. Thus, while we continue to stress the impor- 
tance of appropriate demand management, we now systema- 
tically emphasis the development of the productive base of the 
economy and we contemplate that countries may, therefore, 
need our financing for longer periods. This new approach is 
responsive to the circumstances of today, but it continues to 
stress the basic need for countries to livein accord with their 
incomes. I might say that this emphasis on structural change 
is making it even more important than heretofore that we 
collaborate closely with the World Bank. This is not because 
we are duplicating the role of that institution, 
need to be assured that the policies we advocate will be com- 
patible with appropriate investment programmes to alleviate 
the structural deficiencies which are often at the root of mem- 


bers’ balance of payments problems,’ A 
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Presented to the General Assembly a short report in 
which a triangular reversion of surplus oil was advo- 
cated. A tripartite arrangement—by which a grow- 
ing proportion of the surplus would be invested in the 
periphery in energy, agriculture and changes in the 
production structure to increase Third World recip- 
rocal trade—insofar as trade with the centres, at best 
could not be enough to respond to the growing 
import needs of developing countries. The role of 
the centres was conceived as of paramount import- 
ance in this tripartite arrangement inasmuch as they 
would add their own economic and technological 
resources forthe aforesaid purpose. All this was a 
great recompense to them, since that part of the oil 
surplus, in the last instance, would revert to them 
through the export of capital goods, thus alleviating 
the pressure on their balance of payments. 

However, nothing worth mentioning has been ac- 
complished in the subsequent years of procrastination, 
and nothing was done to follow the example of 
Mexico and Venezuela in their offer of favourable 
payment conditions for oil imports by the most 
severely affected countries. 

Instead of far-reaching action it has been left to the 
Eurodollar market to solve precariously the most 
urgent problems for those countries that can afford 
it; another glaring proof of the prevailing lack of 
foresight. 

In closing this address I will raise a question which 
deeply concerned me in my hectic years in UNCTAD 
and continues to do so more than ever. What is the 
real interest of the centres in an enlightened policy of 
cooperation with the Third World? It would be 
presumptuous on my part to tell them what is their 
Fundamental interest, or rather their best far-reaching 
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intetést. if their interests are geared to stability in 
the periphery I can say without hesitation that what 
has been done, or rather not done, in relation to the 
periphery has seriously contributed to the accentu- 
ation of the internal conditions making for social and 
political instability. What kind of stability? After 
or before profound changes in the periphery? Rela- 
tions between centres and periphery have been omin- 
ously drifting. The Brandt report has vigorously 
underlined the dramatic consequences of this. 

Paraphrasing a famous dictum, world develop- 
ment is too serious a matter to be left entirely in the 
hands of transnationals! 

They are a portent of initiative and technology. 
However, in the light of experience it is necessary to 
create new structural conditions for arriving at a 
coincidence between economic incentives guiding the 
behaviour of both transnational and domestic enter- 
prises, and economic, social and political objectives 
at the national and international levels. 

These are eventually ethical objectives. Two cen- 
turies of belief in market forces have suffocated the 
sense of ethical purpose. Ethical purpose and 
rationality to fulfil it! 

This is the meaning of the present world crisis of 
capitalism, which is bound to become more and more 
serious, and socialist systems do not seem to be 
exempt. 

However, it is rather comforting to remember that 
crises are frequently strong intellectual revulsives. 
New ideas are needed. New ideas and new forms of 
action. Bold and far-sighted men to carry them 
forward. Let us hope for the best at this momentous 
turning point of human history. (New York, Thursday 
April 2, 1981) I 
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regime and when the equity market is booming. 
The rush of companies for disproportionate loan 
finance is unabated. All these indicators can lead to 
only one conclusion, that is, the continuing prefer- 
ence of the corporate sector to protect its profits if 
not boost them through a demand management sys- 
tem of its own on incentives obtained from the 
Government to do just the opposite”. 

Another indication of the immense faith of the 
Finance Minister in tycoons and traders was the 
scheme of special bearer bonds. They were to yield 
Rs 200 crore during 1980-81 and Rs 800 crores 
during 1981 82. In a way it was indicated that the 
Government was prepared to leave the sources of the 
generation of black money largely intact provided the 
holders of black money “contributed” generously 
towards bridging the deficit in the Budget. According 
to estimates, more than Rs 5000 crore is to be 
gathered through deficit financing during the Sixth 
Plan period, but now it seems the figure may be 
touched in the first two years of the Plan period. 
For the year 1980 81, when the final figures come, 
the deficit may be around Rs 2500 crores and for 

this year it may be more. The Budget for 1981-82 
provided for an uncovered gap of Rs 1539 crores 

d it was based on the assumption that special 

p bearer bonds would be fully subscribed. How, it 
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seems the realisation falls far short of expectation. 
During 1980-81 not even 50 per cent of the targeted 
figure was received and for the current ycar the sale 
of bearer bonds is much more disappointing notwith- 
standing the Government propaganda that the sale 
has been picking up as the last day — April 30 — is 
drawing closer and some centres have run short of 
bonds. 

Now since black money holders are in no mood 
to help the Finance Minister, what will he do? He 
has been threatening that this is the last chance to 
whiten their black money and if they fail to avail 
themselves of this opportunity, he will launch a cru- 
sade against them and attack the very source. He 
declared this at the recent conference of income-tax 
commissioners. But black money holders are not 
perturbed; for them this is not a serious matter Talk 
of “last chance” has been heard many times before, 
patticularly when the VDS was brought in. T hey 
know it is neither easy nor expedient for the powers 
that be to wipe out the very roots of their wealth 
and income. 

The Finance Minister the other day climbed 
down when he said that the failure of the scheme of 
special bearer bonds to yield the desired results will 
force him to go in for either heavy taxation or heavy 
public borrowings. He forgot that only a few days 
ago he had thundered against black money holders, 
Heavy taxation will not mean increasing incidence of 
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- taxation on the corporate sectof òf upper income 
brackets because that will go against his declared 
policy of boosting supplies by giving incentives inclu- 
ding fiscal reliefs. If one looks at the companies of 
monopoly houses one will readily find that their tax 
liabilities are either zero or declining. In this connec- 
tion the names of TELCO, Birlas’ Zuati, Garware 
Shipping, Kamani Engineering, Ashok Leyland, etc., 
will suffice to bring home the point. 1n fact, if one 
balances various receipts by companies in the name 
of incentives and reliefs of various types and tax 
liabilities, one finds that quite often the former 
exceed the latter. 

In this situation, the threat of heavy taxation is 
against the common people who will have to pay 
more through increased incidence of indirect taxes. 

In an interview toa financial daily the Finance 
Minister has admitted that the major obstacle in the 
war of controlling inflation is the havoc being caused 
by black money. But he is not prepared to act. 

The President of India and L.K. Jha want to per- 
suade man-eaters to become vegetarian. Only the 
.other day both of them told the annual conference 
of FICCI that the private sector should help fight the 
menace of black money. Reddy was forthright when 
he said that unaccounted money was playing havoc 
not only with the economy but with society and its 
value systems. Such money was generated by a hand- 
ful of people who were not in the farm sector but 
mainly in industry, trade and similar other activities. 
He also referred to the use of black money to corrupt 
politicians and influence policies and decisions. 
Suprisingly, he did not mention that non-imposition 
of agricultural income tax came handy to black- 
money-wallahs. Quite often smugglers and black 
marketers deposit their holdings benami in the ac- 
counts of their agriculturist kith and kin. Black 
money holdings are shown as.income from farming. 
Since only those who have taxable non-agricultural 
income have to show their agricultural incomes, those 
who do not have non-agricultural income of any con- 
sequence are not to pay income-fax even if their farm 
incomes may be very large. 

The Finance Minister wants to introduce compet- 
- ition inside the private sector. This thinking is noth- 
ing but Quixotic. How can you do it when mono- 
polists are on the ascendant? The days of free com- 
petition are long past; to bring them back is impos- 
sible. If he is convinced that the private sector has 
failed to live up to.his expectations, he should 
realise that it is largely parasitic and non-innovative 
‘and non-adventurous. Itis not interested in cost 
reduction, quality improvement and similar other 
things. It survives on the protected market, and 
liberal aid and fiscal relief from the Government. 
The only way out is to go in for nationalising mono- 
poly houses, expanding the public sector and making 
economic planning more effective. a 

It.is not the rural oriented mind of industrialists of 
this country that is responsible for. the parasitic 
character but the setting and environment inside the 
country and outside. When all over the world capi- 
talism is on decline and nowhere in the world com- 
petitive capitalism of the 19th century type is to be 
seen, itis ludicrous that the Finance Minister and his 
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Government still think- of developing the country 
economically by following the capitalist path. 

At present L.K. Jha and others of his tribe insist 
that the main problem is improvement of manage- 
ment. Thisis wrong and it is a device used by 
monopolists and their cronies just to postpone struc- 
tural changes in the economy. -The urgent need is to 


. realise that improvement of management will fail to 


yield any result until and unless structural changes of 
a radical nature are brought in. ; 

FICCI and ASSOCHAM are interested only in 
grabbing as much funds from the public exchequer as 
possible. They want drastic reduction in interest rates, 
more incentives, complete abrogation of the IPR of 
1956, handing over of public enterprises to them. 
They want the marginal rate of income-tax to be 
further lowered to 50 per cent from 60 per cent. None 
of these demands can be justified. One may ask them 
to account for the benefits to the economy or to the 
exchequer or any favourable impact on efforts to curb 
black money, which might- have come as a result of 
reduction in the marginal rate of income-tax in the 
past. They cannot come out with any convincing 
reply. Similary, the slow growth of employment 
opportunities in the private sector, non-utilisation of 
capacities ina number of industries, eating up pro- 
vident fund money, rendering units sick by neglecting 
needs of modernisation and replacement, tax arrears, 
etc. are achievements of a large number of private 
sector giant companies. Various commissions and 
committees detail them with all the facts and figures. 
(April 28) O 
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plaints from our subscribers about 
non-delivery or delayed delivery of 
Mainstream. Our preliminary en- 
quiry. in almost every case traces 
the malady to postal irregularities. 
To get over this hurdle, we re- 
quest every subscriber to write to us 
constantly, quoting cases of mis- 
delivery or non-delivery. Secondly, 
we request our subscribers to bom: 
bard the postal authorities with 
written complaints, copies of which 
may kindly be sent to us. 

We assure you we shall attend to 
every case and do all we can — in- 
cluding pestering the Post Office 
Minister, C.M. Stephen: 


Manager, Mainstream 
F-24, Bhagat Singh Market 
New Delhi-110001 
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MOLI Tf RANAR UREAN THO TANHRUIONOTIONITE 


The Speech of Col. Muammar Al-Qadhafi 
at the Arab and World student delegations 
who participated in the celebration of 
the Sth Anniversary of the Student 

Uprising on 7th April 1981 


Tripoli, Jumad thani 6, April 12, 1981 





The revolution’s leader colonel Muammar Qadhafi yesterday evening receiv- 
ed Arab and World student delegations that participated with the Jamahiriya’s 
students in celebrations marking the 5th anniversary of the April 7th student 
revolt. Colonel Qadhafi in a speech welcomed the delegations and expanded on 
some topics taken up during the Garyounis University seminar on democratic 
education, nationalities and minorities. 


He said the current worldwide practice of the determination of educational 
curricula by those who control government and the added phenomenon of com- 
pulsory education militate against individual choice. He added that the only 
solution to this problem is that freedom should be left for individuals to learn 
whatever they wish in whichever manner. As an example, Colonel Qadhafi said the 
christian world knows precious little about islam, because christian governments, 
for their own reasons, do not wish their people to learn about islam. On the other 
hand, he added, most traditional moslems consider christians as being infidels of 
course this is not true, but these ideas have been imbued as a result of anti- 
christian education that has brought untold catastrophes, including the crusade 
wars. 


Colonel Qadhafi said independent knowledge is the key to freedom and that 
the Jamahiri (mass) society shows the way, in this respect, to traditional govern- 
ments, giving authority to people’s congresses and committees, leaving no room 
for the censuring of knowledge. Speaking about technology-related Curricula, he 
said this concerns the Jamahiriyah alone in view of its need to concentrate on 
technology as a means of solving its problems. On nationalities and minorities, 
Colonel Qadhafi said: ‘minorities are the world’s current headache and 
wars are fought because of this problem. This proves that nationalism is one of 
the most important driving forces of history. The green book seeks to put an end 
to this problem by insisting that no nationality as the right of dominating other 

- nationalities, and that independent nations have no cause to suppress minorities 
under their control. ‘Colonel Qadhafi went on to add that’ this does not deny the 
~ existence of minorities within a nation because these groups are the outcome of 
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social interaction, and perhaps some of today’s nationalities may become the 
minorities of the future. Colonel Qadhafi said: ‘minorities ate of two types, there is 
miņority that is without a homeland or nation, like the gypsies for example who 
live in a number of European countries. However, this is not a reason for 
obliterating them. The solution to the political and economic problems of such a 
minority group is the establishment of the Jamahiri (of the masses) society, here, 
every individual is a member of a people’s Congress irrespective of whether or not 
he is part of a minority or majority group. Moreover, there are no elections or 
representation in the Janiahiri set up as people’s committees are selected or the 
basis of administrative capabilities, here land belongs to everybody in the commu- 
nity, and the house belongs to its occupier, people are partners and not wage 
earners, and only those who produce consume. 


Hence belonging to a minority or a majority group becomes irrelevant. 
However, from a social point of view no one has the right to deny a minority 
group the right to speak its own language, if it possesses one, to practice its own 
customes and uphold its mores. It would be oppressive and unfair to intervene in 
these matters.’ 


Colonel Qadhafi described the second type of minorities to be those that have 
a homeland and a nation but are encircled by other nations, like the kurds and 
armenians. He said, the kurds have been the source of a great deal of disturbance 
in the middle east with their continuous wars, conflicts, revolutions, uprisings and 
insurrections, both overtly and covertly. The same applies to the armenians. 
Colonel Qadhafi said the solution would be to return these minority groups to 
their homeland where they would exist as a unified entity. He warned that unless 
this solution is achieved there can be no peace. Speaking with the international and 
Arab student union delegations Colonel Qadhafi said: ‘the society is based on the 
individual, the family, the tribe, the nation and the world. As it is not possible 
for people to integrate, so it is not possible for one nation to integrate with 
another. There have been attempts to unite certain countries under the unifying 
factor of religion but this did not prove to be long lasting. Such was the cases 
between the Arab nation and the persian and Turkish nations in turn as well as 
other examples in Europe.’ Colonel Qadhafi indicated the basis for most of the 
conflicts in the world to be national. National celebrations of independence 
virtually represent the independence of a national group from the hegemony of 
another. He added: ‘it is not possible to set up a one-nation in the world as some 
suggest, but it is possible to establish a Jamahiri world where there are no govern- 
ments, parties, classes, sects or armies. The national factor is the axis around 
which human life revolves. It is responsible for our wars. It defines the map of our 
world and it cannot be destroyed. Thus, it is to be respected and every national 
group deserves our respect.’ 

In conclusion Colonel Qadhafi pointed out the oppression under which cer- 
tain national groups live. He said: ‘this demands a comprehensive struggle from 
the masses and the sparking off of a people’s revolution which would be prepared 
for by a cultural revolution.” 


Colonel Qadhafi ended by expressing his gratitude and appreciation to the 
staff and students. of the free university of madrid and rest of the delegations. 


People’s Bureau of the Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 
22 Golf Links, New Delhi -~ 
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REVOLUTIONARY GREETINGS 
TO THE BLOOD SOAKED 


MAY-DAY FLAG 


| May, 1886. In America, at Chicago on the demand of an 
8-hour-day, the organised workers’ movement saw a lot 
of blood spurt anda great many deaths occur at the 


ruthless charge of rulers. 


Since then, the glorious | May has. turned into the 
International Workers’ Day, a day of grim determination 
to end all class distinctions by a social revolution. 

The vested interests in this country, today, want to pull 
down the glorious flag which is an unending source of 
revolutionary inspiration. The communal forces are sent 
upon to crush the solidarity of the toiling people with 


‘their designs of disintegration shamelessly sharpen their 


weapons against the indomitable forces of the toilers. 
The left front Government is determined to make West 
Bengal an unconquerable citadel of the organised workers: 
Establish all their economic rights: and join in their fight 
for democracy and democratic rights. 


Our revolutionary greetings to the blood soaked May- 
Day Flag. 


GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 


Co aaa ll la la aL DRO ENANAR A EEEE eer 
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Biharsharif : Monster at Large 


Ae almost week-old communal carnage 
in Biharsharif town and a number of 
surrounding villages in Nalanda district of 
Bihar is yet to be ended despite near- 
callous official pronouncements to the 
contrary. The inhuman events underline 
the grievous fact that the pious Preambu- 
lary prescription about secularism and 
democracy has not prevented communal 
elements from organising themselves 
systematically for large-scale killing, maim- 
ing, arson and loot on the slightest pretext. 
In Biharsharif as earlier in Aligarh, Jam- 
shedpur, Moradabad and elsewhere in 
recent times and at other places in the 
sixties, what started the orgy of violence 
was a minor incident, a quarrel at a liquor 
shop. The way this was escalated swiftly 
into a massive communal conflict, throw- 
ing large numbers of innocent people, in- 
cluding women and children, into a state 
of shock and terror, and utilised by armed 
hoodlums to spread frenzy and provoke 
deadly clashes over a wide area, follows a 
pattern that has now become frighteningly 
familiar. 

“ The tally of dead and injured is far from 
complete, and the scepticism over the 
figures put out officially is understandable 


in the context of the shameful failure of 
the State Government and its local 
minions to anticipate trouble and take 
quick pre-emptive steps. The Prime 
Minister made an air-dash to Patna and 
visited the riot-affected town on the fifth 
day, and the way she ordered stern action 
against the anti-social elements concerned, 
speaks for itself. Evidently the State Gov- 
ernment suspended five magistrates and 
some police officers only after the Prime 
Minister discovered that there had been 
official failure to control the situation — 
as it could have been if all concerned, 
from the Chief Minister downwards, had 
been alert. The order for imposition of 
collective fines at a late stage of the ghast- 
ly developments cannot impress those con- 
cerned about communal harmony which 
in our context forms the very basis of 
national integration. Indira Gandhi turned 
on pressmen and told them that “‘it is high 
time the press should become responsible”. 
The newsmen present presumably became 
the target of anger which should have 
been openly directed against the State 
administration. There is no doubt Indira 
Gandhi. was deeply moved by what she 
saw and by what she heard from families 
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— and remnants of families — huddled in 
“refugee” camps. Whether the felt concern 
at the highest level leads to more fruitful 
efforts than hitherto to put down commu- 
nal elements with an iron hand, remains 
to be seen. 

So far as Biharsharif is concerned, one 
fact that stands out from all accounts is 
that the local as well as State authorities 
had every reason to be fully prepared to 
meet the challenge of the communal goon- 
das, which they were not. For some months 


now there have been activities calculated . 


to create friction between the two com- 
munities. And there has also been steady 
and noticeable increase in the possession 
of firearms, bombs, and other weapons. All 
this was within the knowledge of the dis- 
trict authorities, and no doubt also of the 
State Government. Yet, nothing was done 
over this long period to stop the piling up 
of arms by mischief-bent elements or to 
put down attempts to promote communal 
tension through the notorious methods 
made familiar in many places by known 
communal organisations. 

Even after the current wave of violence 
began, the authorities were evidently more 
concerned with their own “image” than 
with restoring normal conditions and con- 
taining the trouble-makers. The Times of 
India reported on May 4, for example: 
“Due to the Government’s anxiety to 
conceal facts, it is difficult to say anything 
about the exact number of casualties. 
Heart-rending stories about missing sons, 
husbands, brothers and fathers were heard 
by this correspondent in several houses 
which have overnight become refugee 
camps for people fleeing from riot-hit 
mixed localities”. And the Indian Express 
commented editorially: “As usual the State 
Government was slow in reacting to the 
first outbreak. And then the attempt was 
to cover up the failure of the administra- 
tion by playing down the seriousness of 
what had happened.” Drawing a veil of 
secrecy is no way to deal with the com- 
munal problem, granting that it is the duty 
not only of the authorities but of all enligh- 
tened citizens to prevent the spread of 
panic and whipping up of frenzy. 

It is hardly necessary to spell out who 
were the main victims, thuugh it is true 
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that communal elements are active on both 
sides. An official spokesman of the Bihar 
Government has been quoted as saying on 
Tuesday (May 5) that “punitive tax” would 
be levied on at least nine villages where 
the people of the majority community had 
apparently failed to protect or had con- 
nived at attacking members of the minority 
community (Times of India, May 6). Union 
Home Minister Zail Singh’s statement in the 
Lok Sabha that the State Government had 
taken prompt action to control the situation 


has been challenged, with justification, by 


the Opposition parties. But Zail Singh’s 
appeal for cooperation from all sides to 
restore normal conditions in the affected 
areas deserves positive response. Such 
response however requires that the Central 
Government should take the initiative to 
bring not only political parties but all 
leaders of the two communities together in 
the affected areas. To avoid frank discus- 
sion of a crucial national problem on the 
ground that what happened in Nalanda 
district is a “law and order”? problem and 
therefore a State subject, bespeaks a short- 
sighted approach and is certainly not con- 
ducive to creating a proper atmosphere for 
bringing to an end the organised madness 
let loose in Biharsharif and neighbouring 
rural areas by well drilled and well armed 
goonda gangs with a vested interest in 
communal conflict. 

Not only prompt action by the State 
Government but prompt visits to the 
trouble spots by leaders of different parties 
on amission of peace would have helped. 
Unfortunately on such occasions there is 
always more rhetoric than action, more 
attempts to gather political capital than to 
act unitedly in the national interest which 
requires that all religious, caste, ethnic, 
linguistic and other groups should live as 
friends and good neighbours. The Youth 
Congress-I President thundered at Jaipur 
about his’ organisation’s determination to 
fight communal and reactionary forces. He 
should have been at Biharsharif doing it 
instead of talking about it at a place across 
the country. This kind of attitude is not 
peculiar to one person or one party. 

It is no use imagining that commissions and com- 
mittees can solve such national problems. Every time 
there has been a communal riot there has been an 
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inquiry, and all the inquiries have led us nowhere. 
This is because inquiry panels, by their very nature 
and because of their terms of reference, tend to 
investigate each eruption as an isolated event, looking 
for immediate causes which are mostly misleading. It 
was not the stray pig that was responsible for the 
Moradabad riots, and it was not the drunken brawl 
that was responsible for the ugly developments in 
Nalanda district. The point is to ensure positive 
obstruction of groups and organisations that seek to 
create an atmosphere of hatred and violence by in- 
voking religion or religious practices and symbols. 
We must admit to our shame that little has been done 
over the last three decades to make people compre- 
hend the full significance of ‘‘secularism’’. The simple 
point is that religion has no place in public life and 
is best left to remain a matter of individual faith. Of 
course this is easier said than done, but if we are to 
work towards genuine national integration, preserve 
the secular character of the nation laid down in the 
Constitution, and protect and promote democracy, 
there is no other way. This is the first task of leaders 


It has been said that the economic factor is an 
important element in the communal situation as it is 
in respect of most of the conflicts engineered among 
different sections of our people. But platitudes about 
equality and fraternity are no answer. There has to 
be a united effort to build an egalitarian society which 
alone can be at peace with itself. 

Thus the immediate task of the Union Government 
and the Bihar authorities is to restore normality in 
Nalanda with the active participation of all parties 
and ail sections of the public, isolating the communal 
mischief makers, The next task is to draw up at once, 
and implement without delay, plans to restore faith 
and hope among the vulnerable groups. It is a tough 
and many-faceted task, a challenge to all those who 
are patriots and believe in the great destiny of India 
as a secular, democratic nation moving forward 
towards equal status for all citizens. 

There is no short cut to sanity, when we as a 
people governed by self-centred politicians have let 
things drift for so many years. 


in all walks of life in all areas, urban and rural. 


May 6 








Arrogance in 
Whitehall 


HATEVER British Prime Minis- 
* ter Margaret Thatcher may 
say in her unlimited arrogance, 
and whatever support she may 
receive, it is beyond dispute that 
Irish Republican Army leader 
Robert Sands has become a 
martyr. Sands died on the sixty- 
sixth day of his hunger-strike in 
jailin Belfast, Northern Ireland 
— the thirteenth Irish rebel leader 
to die in this manner in this cen- 
tury. The way he was allowed to 
die was uncivilised, for his 
demands were not unreasonable: 
the right for all IRA prisoners to 
wear their own clothes; no prison 
work; free association with other 
prisoners; more visits, letters and 
parcels; restoration of remission 
lost by prisoners because of an 
earlier collective protest.. 
The IRA’s activities are not 
new; it is well known that the 
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rebels have consistently been 
demanding a reunited Ireland. So 
it is patently absurd for the 
British Prime Minister to describe 
the rebels merely as “convicted 
criminals” and refuse them the 
“political status” which they seek. 
That the IRA men, whatever one 
may feel about their violent 
methods, have been and continue 
to be politically motivated is be- 
yond doubt. Facts cannot be 
wished away by dismissing them 
as terrorists who deserve the 
worst possible treatment in prison. 
The Iron Lady should at least 
have remembered that less than 
a month ago Sands contested a 
byelection to the British Parlia- 
ment and won with a fair margin 
— and this while he was a prison- 
er on hunger-strike. A newspaper’s 
sneering reference to “the honour- 
able Member for Violence’’ does 
not alter the fact that he had be- 
come a duly elected Member of 
the House of Commons which he 


could not attend for obvious 
reasons. 
There is bound to be sharp 


difference of opinion on resort to 
violent methods to achieve politi- 
cal ends. But this is not a new 
Phenomenon. Even Indian revo- 
lutionaries, who differed from 
Gandhiji and resorted to violence, 
had raised the question of politi- 
cal status in prison. Margaret 
Thatcher may not be-well versed 
in the history of the Indian free- 
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dom struggle, but she should be 
aware that Bhagat Singh, 
Chandrashekhar Azad and others, 
whom the British rulers treated 
as common criminals, are among 
the most revered national heroes 
of this country today. So far as 
political motivation is concerned, 
Sands and his colleagues in the 
IRA are not very different. 

Northern Ireland has a Protes- 
tant majority which is with the 
British Government and against 
the Roman Catholic-backed IRA. 
No one can honestly say that 
the Protestant majority in that 
province have been on their best 
behaviour over the years. If the 
British Government applies differ- 
ent yardsticks in dealing with 
Protestant and Catholic violence, 
it is not a matter for surprise. 
Outside prison there already are 
signs of serious trouble. ` The 
British Government will no doubt 
be able to crush protest with its 
armed might, but it would be 
foolish to imagine that to be the 
end of the story. 

Three other Irish nationalist 
prisoners are also on hunger- 
strike in the same Maze jail. It 
looks as if they too will be 
allowed to die. The consequences 
are unpredictable, but neither the 
Roman Catholic minority nor the 
IRA militants are likely to let 
matters rest there. 

Statesmanship is lacking at 
Whitehall, otherwise the simple 
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demands made by Sands would 
have been conceded. 


May 6 


Whither 


Janata? 


Observer 


ITH the passage of time the 

Janata Party seems to be 
getting more confused. The pro- 
mise of rebuilding the party, held 
out at the first plenary session at 
Sarnath in February this year, is 
proving a mirage. This was evid- 
ent from the deliberations and 
conclusions of the Party’s Nation- 
al Executive at Bangalore last 
week-end. At Sarnath there were 
some signs that the party might 
still grow into a mature political 
entity capable of playing an 
important role in national life. At 
. Bangalore what came to the 
surface most clearly was lack of 
cohesion, direction and unity in 
the leadership. The total impres- 
sion left is that there is not much 
substance in the claims loudly 
made about the bright future of 
the party by Chandra Shekhar 
and Morarji Desai. 

The nuclear question offers an 
example. It is well known that a 
section of the National Executive 
is totally opposed to India going 
nuclear, whatever the provocation. 
It was Morarji Desai, as Janata 
Prime Minister, who ruled out 
‘even nuclear explosions for peace- 
ful purposes, like Pokharan, not 
to speak of advocating “matching 
nuclear effort on the part of 
India to defend its security and 
integrity” in case “Pakistan per- 
sists in its efforts to build nuclear 
weapons”. It has been reported 
that at the Executive meeting, 
apart from Morarji Desai, Chan- 
dra Shekhar and Subramanian 
Swamy opposed any deviation 
from the national policy of using 
nuclear devices only for peaceful 
purposes. But lightweight Krishan 
Kant, who led the “bomb lobby”, 
had his way, and the resolution 
in favour of “matching nuclear 
effort” was adopted. And it is 
reported that Morarji Desai was 
not present at the time of voting. 
Indeed, Desai sajd later that the 
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“hue and cry” over Pakistani mili- 
tary preparedness was like the cry 
of frightened children. 

The question here is not the 
correctness or otherwise of the 
National Executive’s decision. 
What is going on in our neigh- 
bourhood has had an inevitable 
psychological impact on thinking 
in many sections in the country. 
Whether or not a nuclear deter- 
rent is feasible or desirable will 
continue to be debated, but it is 
clear that the mood that emerges 
finally in a national debate can- 
not be ignored easily. Pakistan 
and its allies are not making it 
easy for India to adhere firmly to 
its stand against nuclear weapons. 
So far as the Janata Party is con- 
cerned, the point to be noted is 
that the most eminent of its 
leaders have not been able to 
sidestep the issue which was 
squarely raised in the National 
Executive. Presumably those who 
disagree with the tone and pur- 
pose of the resolution adopted 
have no intention of making their 
opinion felt. In the prevailing 
circumstances they cannot per- 
haps be blamed, but Morarji 
stands exposed to ridicule. 

Apart from the matter of 
national integrity and security, 
on which the Janata resolution 
will no doubt command much 
sympathy, what were the achieve- 
ments at Bangalore? 

The major point that has emerg- 
ed is the readiness of the Janata 
Party to join hands with any party 
— presumably including the Con- 
gress-I—to fight the CPM’s “anti- 
democratic stance and acts’’ in 
Bengal and Kerala. It can hardly 
be disputed that the CPM heading 
the Left Front Government in 
West Bengal has been going out 
of its way to antagonise parties 
that have been none too friendly to 
the Congress-I in recent times. 
In Kerala too the CPM lea- 
dership have not played their 
cards wisely. In the latter case, 
the RSS-led Bharatiya Janata 
Party naturally reaped some 
immediate benefit — of course 
glossing over the ugly role of the 
RSS men whose number seems to 
be slowly growing in that State. 
On what basis will the Janata 
Party, which got rid of the ele- 
ments now in the BJP because of 
their communal connection, co- 


operate with such parties as well 
as the Congress-I whose brand of 
“authoritarianism” at the national 
level it is pledged to fight? This 
has not been made very clear. 
And how such a stand can be 
made to square up with the 
Janata Party’s proclaimed deter- 
mination to resist any attempt to 
topple non-Congress-I Govern- 
ments in some States — Chandra 
Shekhar specifically mentioned 
West Bengal and Kerala in 
this context — has also to 
be explained. How does a politi- 
cal party which honestly wants to 
register its protest against the 
ways of the CPM in West Bengal 
join hands with the Congress-I 
whose purpose—despite assertions 
to the contrary — is obviously to 
create conditions for toppling the 
Left Front Government? The 
same question can be raised about 
Kerala. And it isa question that 
has to be convincingly answered. 
Anger among Janata leaders over 
the CPM’s role at a time when 
the Janata Government was totter- 
ing at the Centre would be under- 
standable, but political functioning 
is surely not based on bitter 
memories alone. Is it the Janata 
view that the Congress-I ceases to 
be authoritarian because in one 
or two States it fights regimes 
the Janata does not like? 

The other aspects of the Janata 
resolutions will not be taken 
seriously by anyone for the pre- 
sent. Enumeration of the Janata’s 
supposed glorious achievements 
when it was in power will hardly 
help, for it is the people them- 
selves who have given their ver- 
dict on the Janata performance 
followed by the Lok Dal’s bleak 
showing. Morarji Desai may 
imagine that his Janata will pro- 
vide the backbone to any “alter- 
native” that will emerge — he 
seems as optimistic as ever about 
the fall of the Indira Government 
— but his faith in his own and 
his party’s prowess is not widely 
shared. The Janata National 
Executive has expressed itself on 
quite a few issues from reser- 
vation to inter-State disputes to 
the language question to pancha- 
yati raj. But resolutions alone do 
not build up a credible political 
party. There is not much evidence 
that the Janata Party is engaged in- 
organising cadres, as. Chandra 
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t Shekhar solemnly promised at 
Sarnath that it would. 

As things stand, the Janata 
Party’s future is not very bright. 
If Subramanian Swamy and his 
supporters, who are in a minority, 
choose to create problems, the 
party can conceivably get weaker, 
unless it meanwhile raises party 
cadres capable of meeting chal- 
lenges from within. Of this there 
is no sign yet. 


May 5 C.N.C. 


Knight and 
Black Dragon 


Ow heroic warrior-Minister of 
Finance, R Venkataraman, 
has come off badly in the first 
round of the grim battle with the 
dragon of black money. While 
firm figures of the black money 
netted through bearer bonds, till 
the date when the scheme was 
“suspended”, are not yet avail- 
able, the tally as of now places 
the overall collections at below 
Rs 400 crores, which is short of 
the target of Rs 1000 crores by at 
least sixty per cent, and perhaps 
sizeably more. It is interesting, 
however, to note the ups and 
downs of the battle between our 
Knight and the Black Dragon, if 
only to draw lessons having rele- 
vance for the future. 

In the first four weeks after the 
bearer bonds scheme was an- 
nounced, the collections were a 
puny Rs 93 crores; they went up 
to Rs 200 crores in the next four 
weeks, till April 25; and then 
there was a spurt. It is notable 
that the ‘spurt’ in collections was 
mainly during the last two days of 
April, immediately after RV 
announced in Parliament the pos- 
sibility of a ‘stiff’ dose of taxation 
if the bearer bonds scheme failed. 
The Knight brandished the sword 
somewhat menacingly, which 
might have frightened the Dragon 
momentarily, yielding an ‘up- 
surge’ in bearer bonds collections. 

What exactly was the result of 
the ‘upsurge’ in collections is not 
yet known, for the collection 
authorities choose to remain dis- 

-creetly silent. At one time the 
rush of black money waiting to be 
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converted into bonds at the coun- 
ters of the Reserve Bank of India 
and the State Bank was so big 
that some enthusiasts rushed to 
the conclusion that the target of 
Rs 1000 crores had been very 
nearly reached. On more sober 
reckoning it was felt that this was 
a somewhat over-zealous estimate, 
and the ‘upsurge’ could not pos- 
sibly cause the miracle which 
would be a physical impossibility. 

Does this mean that RV was 
close to achieving the target, and 
if only he had _brandished the 
sword a little earlier the desired 
inflow of black money would 
have come? Several wrong con- 
clusions are being drawn by well- 
meaning but somewhat simple- 
minded folk from the spectacle of 
the last two days’ battle between 
the Knight and the Black Dragon. 
In the first place, it is wrong to 
think that the Dragon was frigh- 
tened by RV’s thunder in Parlia- 
ment. If anything did give a 
spurt to the collections during the 
last two days, it was the statement 
that the bonds scheme would. not 
be extended beyond the scheduled 
date of April 30. Later, some 
experts have interpreted the state- 
ment to mean that the scheme 
was not terminated but suspended, 
which means that it can be reviv- 
ed if the authorities so decide. 

Whatever be the reality, it be- 
comes clear from this develop- 
ment that the talk that circula- 
tion of black money is not on 
such a big scale as it has been 
generally felt to be — the figures 
run into astronomical dimensions 
bringing the black and white 
economies more or less at par—is 
utterly nonsensical. Ifthe vaults 
of black money could pour out 
two to three hundred crore rupees 
in a flash, the dimension and 
liquidity of the black economy 
should not be in any doubt. 

Itis true that if the black 
money vaults had poured out 
their massive holdings just two 
days earlier, the target could have 
been met. But this does not mean 
that if the collections had been 
extended for just a day or two 
more, the desired result would 
have been achieved. To think 
so would be completely wrong 
because of two mistaken assump- 
tions. In the first place, the 


threats of the Finance Minister 


do not frighten the black money 
barons because they are well 
aware that RV presides over a 
dispensation which is not only 
soft towards black money but is 
getting increasingly interwoven 
with it in diverse facets of econo- 
mic and other operations. Second- 
ly, the stage has arrived when 
black money is becoming a way 
of life in important spheres of the 
nation’s polity where money and 
power are getting inextricably 
linked up. There is talk that 
black money plays a vital role in 
the economy’s operations and 
that if it ceased to exist in its 
present dimensions, the cconomy 
would be hit. 

It is in this context that black 
money barons have been putting 
across the idea that if the Finance 
Minister could be persuaded to 
extend a few more concessions, 
the bonds scheme would not only 
be a total success but would yield 
a thousand or two thousand crores 
beyond the target. The main con- 
cession that these circles want is 
enhancement of the ‘liquidity’ 
of the bonds. In other words, the 
bonds and currency notes of the 
Reserve Bank should be more or 
less convertible, thus clinching the 
issue of legality of black money. 
Needless to say, sucha develop- 
ment will play havoc with the 
economy. For, while the required 
Rs 1,000 crores, and perhaps three 
times that figure, will be available 
as bonds, the amount of black 
money that will thus be available 
all round will play havoc with the 
economy in several spheres. Infla- 
tion, instead of being controlled, 
will become a nightmare for RV. 
The conclusion that should be 
drawn from the spurt in bonds 
collections on the last two days, 
thus, is that far from being 
frightened by the Finance Mini- 
ster’s statement in Parliament, the 
Black Dragon has only fluttered a 
little. The two hundred odd crores 
that piled up in the banks in 
just two days is a sop to the 
Finance Minister to whet his 
appetite and lead him up the 
garden path paved with black 
money. That path surely does not 
lead to buoyancy of the econo- 
my and control of black money. 
It will rather be the reverse. 


May 5 O.P. Sabherwal 
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‘BJP: 

Bombay Line 
Reversed 

at Cochin 


NARENDRA SHARMA 


W's the Bombay national con- 

vention of the Bharatiya 
Janata Party a facade and the 
Cochin National Council meeting 
a reality, or was it a case of 
Cochin turning the tables on 
Bombay? This was a query posed 
by an observer who had been pre- 
sent on both occasions. 

This apparently was a reaction 
to some of the observations made 
by BJP chief Atal Behari Vajpayee 
in his veledictory address at the 
Cochin meeting. Two of his 
observations, especially their tone 
and temper, were particularly 
notable. He said that the qaestion 
was not Desh Ka Neta Kaisa Ho, 
the question was Desh Kaisa Ho. 
Certainly, an  unexceptionable 
way of putting it. Another was 
that many old (not in the sense of 
age but in the context of ‘old’ 
association) people would come; 
they would be taken along, and 
“we will not shy away from dis- 
closing our associations”. How- 
ever, he reiterated at the same 
time, in a rather feeble voice, 
maybe due to his ill-health, that 
the BJP was not another name of 
the erstwhile BJS—a point which 
he had emphatically made at 
Bombay with all his eloquence. 

Vajpayee, like Advani, does not 
-easily get swayed by excessive 
praise. It is true that the national 
session, procession and public 
meeting at Bombay came to be 
marked for the slogan Desh Ka 
Neta Kaisa Ho, Vajpayee Jaisa 
Ho, Probably, it irritated some 
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‘old? colleagues, not unjustifiably 
perhaps. But this slogan was not 
prominent during the impressive 
procession and public meeting at 
Cochin, which might have made 
Vajpayee talk of ‘Desh Kaisa Ho’ 
to the National Council members 
meeting at the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Hall at Mattancherry, important 
trading centre of the port town. It 
is quite likely that there were other 
compulsions which he preferred 
to keep to himself. At Bombay 
and before that, this slogan was 
publicised ina big way on the 
assumption that the BJP, like the 
erstwhile BJS, had the necessary 
organisational network but should 
develop a charismatic leader com- 
parable to Indira Gandhi if it was 
to emerge as “the only alter- 
native”. This assumption, it 
appears, has now been discarded. 

Some observers looked to the 
stage management at Cochin in 
order `to find an answer. They, 
for instance, noted that some of 
the ‘old’ veterans, who appeared 
to be moving on the sidelines or 
acting as silent spectators or back- 
benchers at Bombay, could be 
seen in the fore-front at Cochin, 
pushing some of Bombay’s front- 
ranking ‘new finds’ to the side- 
lines. The exception was Nanaji 
Deshmukh who continues to be in 
self imposed political vanvas in 
Gonda; and even he may now 
find that Cochin is nearer to 
Gonda than Bombay. 

Bat it was not this shift in 
Stage-management that made 
most observers take note of the 
return of the “hardliners” and the 
defeat of the “moderates”. That 
was On account of what went on 
inside the BJP National Executive 
not only prior to the National 
Council meetings but also during 
it, on the question of cooperation 
with other parties in general and 
with the CPI-M in particular. 
The differences were evidently 
acute enough to bring about delay 
in formulating the policy on pros- 
pective alliances. The debate on 
the political situation, which start- 
ed on April 23, continued till the 
end and could be concluded only 
on April 27 — and that too after 
an Official one-line amendment 
banged the door specifically on 
any cooperation with the CPI-M. 

What went on behind the scenes, 


in the hall of Samudri Devi. 


$ ame l p” a ‘do. hm PAE | 
temple, built by the Gujarati 
merchants of Mattancherry, 
where the BJP National Executive 
held its sittings, or in the corri- 
dors of the Town Hall, might 
have been of importance for 
scoop-seekers but what concerned 
keen observers was the fact that 
the BJP National Executive and 
the Council opted for a line differ- 
ent from the one proposed by 
Vajpayee. 

Some observations made by 
Vajpayee in his Presidential 
Address, read out on April 25 at 
the opening session of the BJP 
Council, needs to be recalled. He 
said: “I want to declare very 
emphatically that our party does 
not believe in any clandestine 
deals. We believe in open poli- 
tics”. Further: “On specific issues 
pertaining to the defence of demo- 
cracy or promotion of public 
interest we are willing to cooper- 
ate with all parties”. Clarifying 
it further, he said: “Very often a 
question is posed to us: Who is 
our enemy — Congrtess-I or 
CPI-M? My answer is that neither 
is an enemy. Both are opponents 
with whom we have genuine and 
strong differences. And we do not 
believe that whatever our oppo- 
nents do is wrong. So our attitude 
towards them is determined by the 
merits of the issue, or our assess- 
ment. of a situation at a given 
time”. The reference to “‘clandes- 
tine deals” could be interpreted 
only in the context of a not-so- 
secret understanding the BJP in 
Kerala was reported to be having 
with the Congress-I or in West 
Bengal in the fight against the 
two CPI-M-led Governments. 

In the seven-page political reso- 
lution, a whole page was devoted 
to the CPM but the controversy 
did not end till the official amend- 
ment declared, “hence the ques- 
tion of collaboration with the 
CPI-M does not arise.” In his 
concluding remarks, Vajpayee 
had naturally to declare that there 
would be no understanding, elec- 
toral or otherwise, with the CPI- 
M, the Congress-I or the CPI — 
thus burying his own known line 
of approach on alliances. 

The BJP, at the same time 
expressed its opposition to any 
attempts by the Central Govern- 
ment to topple the non-Congress ' 

(Continued onspege 33) 
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Police War 

on 

Tribals 

in 

Andhra District 


R. SREEKUMAR 


"Txousanps of tribals, who gathered at Indravalli 

village of Adilabad district in Andhra Pradesh on 
the evening of April 20, to hold the first conference 
of the Adilabad District Tribal Peasants and Agri- 
cultural Labour Union, were indiscriminately fired 
upon by the Andhra Pradesh Special Police. The 
toll is officially only thirteen, but independent sources 
including eye-witnesses put it above sixty. 

Chief Minister Anjiah and his Government claim 
that it was in fact a fight over land between tribals 
and non-tribals instigated by Naxalites. But a close 
look at the fifteen-year-old story of how the Gonds, 
Lambadas and the settled Maharashtrian peasants 
lost their lands and how they have been unitedly 
struggling to get back the lands reveals a different 
story—a story of repression and terror let loose by 
forest officers, police officers, and petty politicians, 
with backing from the State Government. The 
Andhra Pradesh Civil Liberties Committee went into 
the incident and charged the State. Government 
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with hushing up things and spreading lies. 

The Gonds, Lambadas and the Maharashtrian 
peasants were initially encouraged by forest officials 
to clear the forests and cultivate the land. This 
occupation was tacitly allowed .following alleged 
illegal payment of Rs. 100 per acre. The Maha- 
rashtrian peasants sold all their belongings and came 
across the border to this forest area. But once the 
money was collected, the forest officials initiated 
court proceedings against the peasants for illegal 
occupation of Government land. 

For the poor peasants the court cases were too big 
a financial burden. Their plight was coducive to 
exploitation, and political touts entered the field 
demanding more and more from the peasants. Some 
Congressmen — belonging to the ruling party— were 
said to have been in the forefront; their supposed 
influence came in handy. 

After these unfortunates had been drained of all 
their money, police raids were launched to drive the 
peasants away from the lands they were cultivating. 
How the men in khaki behaved does not have to be 
detailed—it has been a familiar story in many parts of 
India. 

The Government’s attack had two aims: one, ter- 
rorising the peasantry through raids, and forcible oc- 
cupation of their lands; two, divide and crush. The 
Gonds and Lambadas were promised pattas for lands 
under their occupation if they would drive away the 
Maharashtrian peasants. This was done to create 
tension between Andhra and Maharashtrian peasants. 
But this tactic did not work. 

The plan to crush the Maharashtrian peasants 
first and then get rid of the Gonds and Lambadas, 
did not fool the Girijan peasants. Then came Emer- 
gency, and in the atmosphere of terror that followed, 
Girijan peasants were driven out in many places, and 
plantations were raised on the lands. After Emer- 
gency, the peasants gradually regained hope and 
confidence and started forcibly reoccupying the lands 
from which they had been driven out by the Govern- 
ment. They cut down the plantations and raised 
crops. To acertain extent they have been success- 
ful, but the landlords and the officers concerned are 
trying to dislodge them. This is what has been 
happening there, and the Apri! 20 firing was the 
latest and most ruthless of the attempts to suppress 
the peasants. 

Instead of conceding the just demands of the 
peasants, the Government is provoking the Girijans. 
The hyprocrisy of the Government is evident from 
remarks by Anjiah, the Chief Minister: ‘The extre- 
mists do not want anything positive done to help the 
tribals. They are organising the Gonds”. He was 
referring to the one crore rupees the State Govern- 
ment had granted recently for Adilabad tribals’ 
welfare. Why then are the tribals united and are 
willing to be guided by the so-called extremists? What 
are the welfare programmes Anjiah is dreaming of 
for the foodless, shelterless, wandering peasants for 
whose plight those in authority are responsible? So 
far as tribal development is concerned, Narayan Dutt 
Tiwari, Union Planning Minister, recently told the 
Lok Sabha that the Sixth Plan has a provision of Rs. 
470 crores for this, But such statements and provi- 
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sions are not reassuring, because tribal uplift is an 
old, worn-out slogan which is no longer taken 
setiously. The reasons are obvious. 

There is no end to the explanations and justifica- 
tions mouthed by politicians. When policemen climb- 
ed.trees and shot into a crowd of more than 5,000 
people, how is it that only 13 were killed? The State 
Home Minister has said that none of the people 
killed belonged to any of the villages within a 5 km 
radius and were all “outsiders”. That was why 
identification of all the victims was not possible. It is 
strange indeed that in a 5000-strong rally, with 50 to 
60 women leading, only thirteen “outsiders”? were 
killed — selective shooting perhaps! Granting that 
they were from outside the area — something yet to 
. -be proved — does it give anyone the right to shoot 
them down? i 

The police alleged that the crowd was carrying 
spears and chilli power and was playing fudem, the 
tribals’ traditional musical instrument. Contrary to 
this, the AP Civil Liberties Committee found that 
the tribals were carrying only sticks and the drum, in 
addition to cash and empty bags as they wanted to 
- .go to the bazar after the meeting. 

The Civil Liberties Fact-finding Committee has 
alleged that an open jeep full of armed Policemen 
ploughed through the crowd and started firing. Those 
who tried to help the injured and tried to pick up the 
dead bodies were also fired at. 

A non-tribal liquor shop owner said at Mutnoor 
that he counted 24 bodies, including those of three 
women, being loaded into a police van. Some others 
have put the figure at 60 and have said that the 
police cremated the bodies without waiting for the 
relatives. When relatives came with carts frantically 
searching for their dead kith and kin, the police said 
that the bodies of the 13 “outsiders” had been dis- 

osed of. : 
j In violation of the standing order 639 of the police 
manual steps were not taken fo identity the bodies. 
The police instead of handing over the bodies to the 
Municipal Corporation for cremation, disposed of 
the bodies themselves even though they had no right 
to do this. ; 

Andhra Prabha, Telugu daily, recently published an 
article, “Is Adilabad to be another Sreekakulam’’? 
The article said: “The flames of unrest and revolt 
which shook the tribals of Sreekakulam District a 
decade ago are now ravaging Adilabad District ... 
They (the peasants) are revolting on a large scale for 
the last three months against Government officials, 
landlords and money-lenders”’. 

The story did contain false propaganda angles too. 
But the crux of the problem is in the above quotation. 
What is going on in Adilabad forest today is a 
decade-old struggle between the landlords, police „and 
forest officers on the one hand and innocent tribals 
on the other. It cannot be dismissed as a law-and- 
order problem confined to Adilabad as the Govern- 
ment is trying to do. In the villages of Pippaldhari, 
Hatigutta, Dubbagudem, Temirigudam, Kandera- 
pater, Kandala, Molalagutta, Khanapur, Bolegum, 

agutta, etc, V K 
eee Pout 2,000 acrestof land which had earlier 
been forcibly occupied by the Forest Department. 


a. 


Girijan peasants have so far taken: 


So, it is a mass movement and not an isolated law- 
and-order problem which can be solved by police 
violence. The Chief Minister is reported to have said: 
“If we pay them the correct price and decide to 
purchase forest produce directly, exploitation of the 
tribals will end”. Will it? Will the landlords whose 
influence on the Government is no secret, allow it? 

Khanapur Congress-I MLA Ambai Jadhav visited 
many villages in the area trying to persuade the 
tribals not to go to Indravalli, as prohibitory orders 
were in force. Was that not a warning from a res- 
ponsible member of the party running the State 
Government? Was the whole thing not well planned? 
Police began rounding up leaders organising the 
Girijan Rythu Koolie Sangham rally as early as April 
16. In spite of the warning people started pouring in 
from Monday morning. The police had cordoned off 
Indravalli on April 19. On April 20, tribals started 
arriving for the rally to be followed by a public 
meeting, in buses, trucks and on foot. They were 
forced out of the vehicles, beaten ‘up and sent back. 
Those on foot were lathi-charged and chased away. 

The policemen illegally detained and interroga- 
ted many — and “interrogation”? means torture. 
Several students and intellectuals who were on their 
way to Indravalli for the Girijan Ryotu Coolie Con- 
ference were harassed. Lingamurty, Vice-President 
of APRSU, Sitharama Rao, Lecturer in Kakatiya 
University, Warrangal, Venu, a student of the Arts 
College, and others were arrested and beaten up. 
Rajaram Singh of Paddappalli, a prominent advocate 
and scholar was detained on his way to the confer- 
ence and harassed. The advocates and professors 
detained were clearly told on the morning of April 20 
that ‘serious things’ were going to happen at Indra- 
valli later that day. In a local school building, which 
was turned into police headquarters for the operation, 
students and intellectuals in custody were given clear 
indication of what was to come. 

If the authorities feel that ‘Naxalites’ were exploit- 
ing the grievances of the harassed peasants, why did 
they not redress the grievances themselves, so that the 
‘Naxalites’ would have no chance to do anything? 
The truth is that those trying to organise the down- 
trodden to fight for their elementary rights—like pro- 
tection of their land, women and wages — are 
promptly branded ‘Naxalites’ or extremists’ destined 
to die in mysterious ‘encounters’. Most of these 
‘encounters’ would seem to take place inside police 
lock-ups. (J 





HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS 


“Nobody can put anybody in power in our system”, 
she (Indira Gandhi) said in an interview with “Khaleej 
Times”, an English daily published in Dubai. ~ 

Asked whether she would want her only surviving son 
to take to politics, Mrs Gandhi said, “The way we (the 
Nehru family) have been in politics it has been hard — 
and no mother would like that for her child”. 

Mrs Gandhi said, “A person who can make an impact 
on the people usually gets the support of the party ... 
not because they like him or her but because that leader 
can get them votes”. For the same reason, she said, Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi's political future depended entirely on his 
equation with the people. 

— UNI report, May 3. f 
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Barefoot Doctot$ 
versus 


Vested Interests 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


peme sporadic talk and drawing up of paper 
schemes, the training of barefoot doctors in this 
country continues to face opposition from vested 
interests. The Medical Council of India and the 
West Bengal Medical Council have opposed the Left 
Front Government’s introduction of a three-year 
licentiate course which, they warn, will only produce 
quacks. Other States have considered and rejected 
similar proposals. 

Every now and then the media quote staggering 
figures compiled from various sources and surveys: 
(1) India is over-producing doctors and has 80,000 
physicians more than it can sustain. (2) The cost of 
producing a medical graduate is between Rs. 92,000 
and Rs. 1.35 lakh. (3) An estimated 15,000 Indian 
doctors are working abroad, representing a lost 
investment of 144 million dollars. (4) India is the 
world’s largest donor of trained medical manpower. 

Against these formidable facts is one stark reality: 
India has no system for reaching even ordinary 
basic health care to her vast millions. Why should 
this country continue to spend more and more to 
produce doctors for propping up the health services 
of developed countries? Even onions and potatoes 
are grown for our own consumption first and only 
the surplus is exported. When the prices of these 
items go up, there is any amount of protest, and 
rightly. On the other hand, minimum medical care 
goes farther and farther away from the reach of our 
poor, and even if itis available, it is beyond their 
means, but this seems to be no source of concern. 
The poor can’t lobby and the poor don’t protest. 

‘Every time a proposal comes up for introducing a 
short-term medical course to train barefoot doctors, 
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there is opposition from graduate doctors and their 
representatives. It is urged that existing MBBS 
doctors be given incentives to serve in rural areas. 
Obviously, the country cannot afford the kind of 
monetary incentives that these doctors expect. Even 
those fresh graduates who sign a bond to serve in the 
villages for a specified period are only itching to get 
back to the towns and can make no lasting impact on 
the rural health scene. Further, they are trained 
through a system that makes them feel they cannot 
function unless they have all the paraphernalia of an 
ultramodern hospital within reach. They serve an 
unwilling ‘sentence’ and are full of grievances over 
the “‘primitive conditions in this country.” 

A more realistic solution would be to impart extra 
training to existing para-medical personnel and 
upgrade them to barefoot doctors who will provide 
basic and minimal health care. This is possible as well 
as pragmatic. Para-medical staff with roots in the 
villages not only need no extra incentive to remain 
there, but can have better rapport with villagers, 
meeting their needs at both medical and human 
levels. 

It is generally accepted that improving the doctor- 
patient ratio is not enough. The biggest shortcoming 
is in the preventive aspect of health care. Problems 
like low level of health consciousness, illiteracy and 
superstition have to be tackled side by side with 
medical treatment. This the slick city MBBS is 
neither interested in carrying out, nor does he have 
the temperament for it. 

The multi-purpose health scheme which involves 
additional training for existing unipurpose health 
workers is another good idea which has not progress- 
ed beyond the good-idea stage. People trained in 
specific areas (ranging from malaria eradication to 
family planning) could, with just six months ora 
year’s training, become perfectly capable of handling 
day-to-day health problems.. 

The question of a short-term medical course need 
not at all arise because once again this will tend to at- 
tract urban-based students who would need persuasion 
and incentives to go where their services are needed. 


` If, instead, money is spent on training more para- 


medical staff and keeping their khowledge up-to-date 
through simple refresher courses, the country could 
meet its health care needs while the mass production 
of doctors could cease. 

The following observations from the World Bank’s 
sector policy paper on Health are relevant to India’s 
conditions: 

(a) Training for physicians in developing countries 

(Continued on page 30) 





TRADITION HELPS 


At the International Federation of Gynaecologists and 
Obstetricians (FIGO) held in October 1979, it was 
pointed out that obstetricians everywhere must strive to 
upgrade the work of “granny midwives” or traditional 
birth attendants. The meeting also discussed how 
traditional Oriental practices may sometimes have 
something to offer the West. “The woman who stands 
or squats in labour may well be positioning her body in 
a more healthy way than the Western medical practice 
of positioning a woman for the convenience of those 
who attend on her.” 
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IN A WEST BENGAL TEA GARDEN 


Unique 
Cooperative 
Experiment 
Being Throttled 


SHARIT KUMAR BHOWMIK 


A worker-run' cooperative tea garden in West 

Bengal is now on the verge of ruin, thanks to the 
indifference of the State Government. For a year 
now, this cooperative has ceased to function and its 
entire production, valued at Rs 25 lakhs, has been 
wasted. ; 

The Saongaon Tea and Allied Plantation Workers’ 
Cooperative Society Limited, which is now in control 
of Sonali Tea Estate, had successfully managed the 
tea garden since 1974. The cooperative comprises all 
workers of the tea garden. However, it has not been 
able to carry out any of its functions for over a year 
because of harassment by the district authorities in 
collusion with some vested interests. Though the 
workers are now in a miserable condition, not having 
got wages for more than a year, they are struggling 
undaunted, in the hope that their cooperative experi- 
ment will be rewarded some day. Their zeal and 
determination in reviving a sick .tea garden makes 
interesting study. Se tnt ads 

Situated in the Dooars area of Jalpaiguri district, 
Sonali Tea Estate was formerly the Saongaon divi- 
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sion of the British-owned Bagrakot Tea Estate. In 
1960, the division was sold to the Great Gopalpur 
Tea Company, an Indian-owned firm, and its name 
was changed to Sonali TE. The garden covers 
1174.63 acres, of which 458.16 acres are under tea. 
The total number of workers is 598, of whom 249 
are women. All workers are tribals, belonging mainly 
to the Oraon tribe. The total population in the tea 
garden — workers and their dependants — is more 
than 2,000. 

Around 1969 the company started incurring heavy 
losses, and by.1971 its liabilities had risen to Rs 30 
lakhs. Its directors then started looking out for a 
buyer. The controlling shares of the company were 
sold to two traders from Calcutta whose experience 
in the tea industry was negligible but who were ex- 
perts in speculation, These two persons allegedly 
bought the shares for the very low figure of Rs 
7 lakhs, 

The new owners were evidently not interested in 
running the tea garden. Within a year and a half the 
liabilities rose to Rs 34 lakhs, and the owners were 
reported to have removed assets worth Rs 22 lakhs. 
During this time heavy loans were taken from various 
institutions, such as the United Bank of India and 
the Tea Board, for development work. Nobody seems 
to know when, where or how the loans were utilised. 

A few days before Durga Puja in 1973, the owners 
left for Calcutta, promising to return soon to make 
the bonus payment. Puja came and went, but there 
was no sign of the owners or of the bonus. 

The workers, through their trade union, the 
AITUC-affiliated Zilla Cha Bagan Workers’ Union, 
tried to negotiate with the owners to reopen the 
garden. The owners told them that since they had 
recovered more than their costs in purchasing the 
company, they were not interested in managing it 
any more. On the contrary, they suggested that the 
workers themselves take charge of the garden. 
Through a resolution dated September 26, 1973, the 
board of directors handed over ownership of the 
garden to the workers, along with the liabilities. 

This ‘gift’ to the workers came at a time when 
there was no production in the garden. During the 
cold season — between November and February — 
plucking of leaves stops and other work, such as 
pruning of bushes, construction of drains, repair of 
houses, etc, is done. During this time there are only 
expenses in a tea garden, and no income. 

The workers were left destitute. The garden was in 
a shambles. The tea bushes had grown tall, creepers 
and small plants had entangled themselves among 
them. What was once a neat tea garden now re- 
sembled a smail jungle. 

The local AITUC leaders approached various 
authorities pleading with them to reopen the garden 
so that so many workers and their families might be 
saved. In a desperate bid to focus attention on the 
workers’ plight, on December 10, 1973, the general 
secretary of the union, Chinmoy Ghosh, led the wor- 
kers and their families in a ‘morcha’ to the district 
headquarters, 60 km from the garden. However, when 
no solution emerged they decided to help themselves, 

The workers returned to the garden after spending 
three days in Jalpaiguri — determined to reopen the 
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parden and set matters right. A managing committee 
of nine members was formed. The general secretary of 
the union was made the chairman, and the secretary 
of the garden unit of the union, Simon Oraon, its sec- 
retary. The committee acted on guidance from the 
union. Though the first managing committee had the 
union’s general secretary as its chairman, the subse- 
quent committees did not have any union represen- 
tation. 

In the beginning, the managing committee guided 
the workers in winter cultivation work. The workers 
were told that the committee had no money to pay 
them, but work had to be done to save the bushes 
and ensure a crop. The garden had an area where 
thatch was grown and this was sold by the committee 
to raise some capital. A few shade trees were also 
felled in areas that could do without them, and were 
sold as firewood. With the money thus raised, the 
committee was able to pay the workers a stipend of 
75 paise per day. Yet they worked under these 
conditions. Three workers died of starvation. 

In this way the workers battled to save the garden, 
and themselves, from ruin. The major problem before 
the committee was of persuading the workers to keep 
up their work. The leadership spent a lot of time 
explaining to the workers the necessity of this step, 
and why the workers should work without pay. They 
convinced the average worker that there could be 
some future if the bushes were maintained. A ruined 
garden would be a dead loss and nobody would 
bother to reopen it. 

These efforts bore fruit in March, when the pluck- 
ing season began. Those uncared for bushes bore tea 
leaves — which they would never have borne had 
they not been pruned. The leaves could be sold to 
nearby tea gardens and their price would pay the 
workers their expenses. 

At first the workers had trouble in selling the 


leaves. Most tea gardens were reluctant to buy, and: 


those that were interested, quoted very low prices — 
nearly half the market rate. For the first few months 
of the season the committee had to sell at this low 
price. The workers had been without wages for 
nearly six months and they needed food for survival. 
Finally, a deal was struck with one garden for the 
whole season, at a higher price. 

The managing committee decided to build a 
reserve fund as the future was uncertain and they 
could not afford to spend everything they earned. 
During the first few months of the season, the wor- 
kers were paid a wage of Rs. 1.50 p. a day. 
Gradually, as the finances improved after getting the 
increased price, wages also rose. The managing com- 
mittee decided that from June 1974 the wages of all 
workers would increase. i 

The minimum wage now would be the prevailing 
wage — Rs. 3.12 p. per day for gardens below 500 
acres. Apart from a minimum wage, workers in a tea 
garden are paid an incentive for every kilogram 
plucked above the minimum quota prescribed. .This 
is known as ‘extra leaf price’ or doubly, and the mini- 
mum quota is known as thika. The committee decided 
that the doubly be increased from the prevalent 7 p. 
per kg to 10 p. per kg. At the same time, the zika 
was lowered from 25 kg to 10 kg. In other words, 
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traditionally the workers used to get 7 paise for 
every kg plucked above the thika of 25 kg. Now they 
got 10 paise for every kg above the zhika of 10 kg. 
Thus the total income of the workers increased. 
Wages of supervisory staff were also increased by 
around 30 per cent. 

A major decision was that equal wages were to be 
paid to male and female workers. This decision was 
taken more than a year before the Equal Remuner- 
ation Act came into force. Sonali thus became the 
first plantation in the country to introduce this 
measure. 

Gradually, as the financial condition of the garden 
improved, the workers started getting other facilities 
— umbrellas for the monsoons, canvas sheets which 
they wrap around their waists while working in the 
bushes, jute sheets for collecting tea leaves. All these 
were superior in quality compared to those provided 
by other gardens. For instance, while other gardens 
bought umbrellas for Rs. 8 or Rs. 8.50 each, Sonali 
provided umbrellas which cost Rs. 11.50 each. The 
managing committee felt that since the money was 
the workers’, they should be given the best. 

The dispensary was reopened and stocked with. 
medicines and a doctor was employed. Subsidised 
food rations, which are part of statutory obligation 
(each worker is given a weekly quota of 3.25 kg of 
rice and wheat at the rate of 40 p. a kg.) were not 
given during the first few months., that is, up to June 
1974. Later, a small subsidy was allowed. Finally 
full subsidy was given, after six months. By this time 
the committee had been able to build up a sizeable 
reserve fund to deal with immediate uncertainties. 

It is clear that the workers built up this tea garden 
from scratch. What wasa decaying, almost dead 
tea garden, was brought back to health through their 
unflinching efforts. The workers got no help from 
outside for financing or maintaining the garden. The 
initial capital was created through sacrifice of their 
wages and rations. Between December 1973 and 
May 1974, the workers sacrificed’ between 50 and 
75 per cent of their wages and their total rations. 
The total amount, in cash terms, came to over Rs. 
ne lakhs, This, we can say, was their working capi- 
tal. 

In June 1974 the managing committee discussed 
the idea of forming a cooperative society to run the 
garden. The only hitch seemed to be that this society, 
if formed, would not own any property. On the 
other hand, the owners had handed over the garden - 
to the workers, through a resolution, though no sale 
deed was executed. The district cooperative authori- 
ties decided that since the cooperative society would 
consist of all workers and since the owners had 
resolved to hand over ownership to them, the society 
could be formed. On September 4, 1974, the workers 
formed the cooperative society — the first workers’ 


‘cooperative to run and manage a tea garden in the 


history of the tea industry. All workers of the tea 
garden were members, with one share each. 
After the cooperative was formed, the old manag- 


‘ing committee was dissolved. A nine-member board 


of directors was elected, which was in fact the new 
managing committee. The main function of the 
board was to supervise the working of the garden, 
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which included allotment of work and its review, 
payment of wages, maintenance of discipline, etc. 
The garden was being run without a manager; it 
was the board that collectively performed managerial 
functions. 

When the old system changed, it became necessary 
to change the organisation of work in the garden, so 
as to establish some semblance of equality. Such a 
system could not emerge in a short time. It had to 
be done in stages. A sudden and drastic change 
could have created instability. Moreover, gradual 
change would give the workers a chance to adapt 
themselves to the new set-up. Relations governing 
employer and employee no longer existed. Such a 
situation becomes difficult to adapt to in the begin- 
ning, especially as the workers were used to taking 
orders and being guided. 

In spite of the changed circumstances, the workers 
for quite some time identified the managing com- 
mittee as a ‘company’ which would guide them and 
look after them. Identification of this sort cannot be 
eliminated merely by holding meetings. It had to be 
done through the normal functioning of the com- 
mittee. The approach of the committee in solving 
workers’ problems and increasing production had to 
be different from that of earlier managements. 

The first strategy the committee adopted was to 
eliminate coercion in dealing with erring workers. 
Old management techniques of issuing charge-sheets, 
show-cause notices and ordering suspension were 
discarded. Instead, persuasion was used. If persua- 
sion failed, the matter was placed before the general 
body meeting of the workers and they were asked to 
decide on the form of punishment. This was done in 
cases where workers were habitually slack or when 
they turned up drunk for duty, and when there was 
no improvement even after the committee has issued 
warnings. The general body meeting would decide 
the form of punishment. Censure of this sort was 
effective in maintaining discipline and toning up the 
work structure. Thus the effort was to bridge the 
gap between the managing committee and the worker, 
encouraging the latter to actively participate in run- 
ning the garden. The committee was consciously 
trying to forge a new system. 

Though the movement began as the workers’ 
struggle for existence, it later went beyond this and 
strove to develop as a model for workers’ control of 
industry with a constructive role for the trade union 
movement. Workers’ control of industry cannot be 
achieved at one stroke. Mere passing of laws or 
handing over of ownership on paper will not do. The 
workers have to be trained to face and overcome 
managerial problems. In the case of this cooperative, 
the managing committee and the union constantly 
strove to spread these ideals among the workers, and 
the workers were able to accept their new responsi- 
bilities through the experiences they underwent at 
every stage. 

Under the cooperative, the garden witnessed an 
unprecedented spurt in development. Production 
rose considerably, as also profits. Alongside, some 
assets were created. By the end of 1976, the coopera- 
tive was able to build up a reserve fund of Rs 6 lakhs 
in the Central Cooperative Bank at Jalpaiguri. This 
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was no mean achievement for workers who just three 
years eatlier had been starving. What is more 
remarkable is that all costs for development of the 
garden and increasing its yield were borne entirely 
out of the savings of the cooperative, as it did not get 
any loan or financial aid from any quarter. 

In spite of financial handicaps, the cooperative was 
able to undertake a great deal of development and 
extension work, which greatly increased the garden’s 
productivity. The former employers had starved the 
land of fertiliser. Chemical fertiliser was last used 
in 1971, but in sinall quantity. In 1975, when the 
cooperative managed the garden, 30 tonnes of urea 
was used which cost Rs 70,000. Jn the following two 
years, 1976 and 1977, the same amount of urea and 
an equal amount of phosphates were used. Greater 
care was taken to preserve soil fertility. The area 
under tea was regularly cleared of undergrowth and 
creepers. Pesticides and germicides were sprayed 
regularly. 

Increase in production is itself proof of the experi- 
ment’s success. Prior to 1972, the garden had rarely 
produced more than 850,000 kg of tea leaves. In 
1971, production of green leaves was 800,000 kg. The 
following year it fell to 600,000 kg as the garden was 
abandoned that year. Production rose by 50,000 kg 
the following year and kept steadily increasing there- 
after. In 1977 the output stood at 1,043,000 kg, 
the highest yield recorded in this garden. The 1977 
record was the result of hard work. The cooperative 
had also increased the area under tea by ten acres, 
the expenditure for which was around Rs 30,000. 
This was again met out of savings. 

In December 1975, the society purchased a diesel 
jeep valued at Rs. 54,000. Prior to this, the society 
had no vehicle of its own. Bicycles and public buses 
were the only means of transport for its officials. In 
1976 atractor was purchased along with a trailer 
and a water tank. The total cost was Rs. 90,000. A 
large godown was built, at a cost of Rs. 50,000, for 
storing foodgrains and fertiliser. 

All these achievements show that the garden, under 
the management of the cooperative society, had 
generated considerable surplus. The expenditure of 
the society had increased, as the incomes of its 
worker-members were higher and more money was 
being spent on maintenance of the garden. In spite 
of this it was able to accumulate savings of Rs. 6 
lakhs. 

The cooperative’s success came to an abrupt halt 
in early 1978. The former owners, on seeing the 
garden back in shape, decided to stage a come-back. 
A suit was filed in early 1977 in the Calcutta High 
Court challenging the registration of the cooperative. 
The court granted an ex-parte injucntion in May 1978, 
restraining the cooperative from carrying out any of 
its functions and freezing its assets. With this the 
functioning of the society came to standstill. 

The court appointed a Receiver, who took posses- 
sion of the garden from the society and its members 
on July 10, 1978. Hethen appointed a local busi- 
nessman as his agent to look after the running of the 
garden. This gentleman is interested in buying the 
garden from the former owners and he has already 
started claiming that he is the new owner. The 
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dwhers cannot sell the garden becatise, as land 
revenue has not been cleared since 1956, the land now 
vests with the Government. It is now in the Govern- 
ment’s discretion as to who should get the lease. 

‘In September 1978, the Civil Revision Bench of the 
High Court directed the Receiver to hand over 
possession to the cooperative, from which he had 
taken charge, before the expiry of the third week of 
November. The Receiver and the company jointly 
took the matter to the Supreme Court. 

On February 26, 1979, the Supreme Court passed 
an order whereby the Receiver would in no case be 
allowed to remain in possession after three months 
(May 1979)... The Supreme Court also ruled that the 
case for cancellation of the registration be referred 
back to the High Court for final decision. However, 
the Receiver and his agent refused to give up control 
well beyond. the stipulated period. f 

Events took a turn when on December 21, 1979, 
the High Court dismissed the application of the 
company and upheld the registration of the cooper- 
ative society on the basis of the resolution of Septem- 
ber 28, 1973, of the board of directors of the company 
handing over ownership to the workers. Three days 
after the High Court’s decision on December 24, 
1979, the worker-members peacefully took possession 
of the tea garden. This was when their real troubles 
began. 


` Since January 1980, the company and its prospec-- 


tive new owner have been trying desperately to regain 
possession of the garden. The district administration, 
it seems, is eager to help them. The local police 
have cOnstantly threatened the workers with dire con- 
sequences if they do not hand over possession to the 
so-called new owner. The workers sent appeals to 
the Chief Minister and'to the Minister for Cooper- 
ation for protection against police harassment and 
requesting their intervention, but nothing has been 
done. 

_ In. a memorandum to Bhakti Bhushan Mandal, 
Minister for Cooperation, dated March 23, 1980, the 
chairman .of the cooperative society, Biswanath 
Chatterji, has given an account of harassment faced 
by members of the cooperative. The local police 
have unleashed a reign of terror in the garden. 
Indiscriminate arrests were made on charges ranging 
from stealing of milk to attempted murder. The 
objective, it appears, was to lock up the leaders and, 
during that period, dispossess the cooperative. How- 
_ ever, the determination of the average workers was 
under-estimated. Inspite of all these efforts, the 
workers refused to give up possession. 

Though efforts to dislodge the cooperative have 
been unsuccessful, they have cost the workers dearly 
as they are now deprived of their means of livelihood. 
They have been unable to sell any tea leaves during 
the whole of last year (1980) because the police have 
_ threatened to impound any truck carrying their 

leaves. The entire production, valued at Rs. 25 
lakhs, has gone waste. . 
` The economic condition of the workers is pitiable. 
As the cooperative does not have any income, it has 
_ been unable to pay its worker-members their wages 
for more than a year. Once again these workers, 
who have sacrificed so much to bring the garden 
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back to health, are facing starvation. What i$ 
remarkable is that the. workers are still doing their 
work so that the garden may not be ruined. 

The workers have two alternatives—either to stick 
to their position and hold possession of the garden, | 
hoping fora solution from the Government, or to 
surrender and hand over possession to the so-called 
owner. So far, the overwhelming majority have 
preferred to remain with the cooperative, despite the 
hardships. The Adivasi worker-members would 
rather starve than give up their new-found freedom 
and dignity. 

In late February 1981, I witnessed a touching 
scene. The cooperative has filed a case for ownership 
in the Calcutta High Court. Since its finances have 
reached rock bottom, it is having serious problems in 
meeting legal expenses. The promoter of the society.. 
Chinmoy Ghosh, who is handling the court matters 
in Calcutta, came to the garden to discuss this prob- 
lem. Some workers promptly undertook to collect 
contributions. On February 28, the day Ghosh was 
to leave for Calcutta, a sum or Rs. 7,000 was collec- ` 
ted from among thé workers. They had withdrawn 
from their meagre savings in the post office, and one 
person had even withdrawn from his fixed deposit 
account. For workers who have been without wages 
for such a long time, Rs. 7,000 is a large amount. As 
one worker explained to me, “When your child is 
sick you do all you can to save it, you do not think 
of the money you are spending. You only want your 
child'to be well again. We will not let this child die”. 

Why is it that these workers, who are fighting 
dauntlessly to uphold an ideal, have remained isolat- 
ed? Their plight is known to all political parties in 
the district and yet, neither the State Government 
nor patties of the left have come forward to lend a 
helping hand. ` 

Let us first note what can be done to save this 
experiment. Apart from the workers winning the 
ownership battle in the court (which. naturally is un- 
certain), there are some steps the State Government 
can take to protect the workers’ interests: Firstly, the 
land lease, now vested in the Government, could be 
given to the cooperative. Even a temporary lease of 
a couple of years will go a long way. The garden is 
now ‘inoperative and its production is being wasted. 
The workers could restart the garden if they are 
given the lease. Applications have been sent by the 
cooperative for lease, but so far there has been no 
response. The State Government can take over the 
garden as abandoned property and then allow the 
cooperative to run it. These are some of the simple 
solutions that can be executed without difficulty. The 
casual attitude of the Government to this unique 
experiment is inexcusable. 

To return to the main problem of indifference of 
the Left forces to the fate of this cooperative. One 
reason is inter-party rivalry. But a deeper cause can 
be traced to a type of apathy towards the working 
class movements led by other Left parties. This had 
led to competitive radicalism and sporadic agitations 
which have no meaning. 

The workers of Saongaon cooperative have under- - 
gone several experiences in managing the garden. 

. i (Continued on page 24) 
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T= weaker sections constitute nearly three-fourths 

of the rural populations consisting of agricultural 
labourers, marginal farmers, artisans, etc. More than 
one-fourth of the rural households consist of agricul- 
tural labourers, and among those who operate any 
land, half have holdings of less than a hectare and 
account for only 9 per cent of the operated area. On 

_ the other hand the top 4 per cent of the households 
own nearly one-third of the land and the land opera- 
ted by them is more than three times that operated 
by the bottom 50 per cent of the households. A 
Reserve Bank survey revealed that the assets of the 
top one per cent of rural households are equal to the 
assets of the bottom 60 per cent. 

Thus poverty at the lower level is due, among other 
things, to the concentration of land and other assets 
in the hands of a few at. the top. Developmental 
efforts to raise the productivity of land will only 
strengthen the position of the top groups and those 
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at the bottom will hardly be affected or, if at all, only 
marginally. 

It is well known that yield per unit of land is higher 
on smaller farms due to more labour absorption and 
the cropping intensity is also higher as compared to 
larger farms. The large landholders also keep a large 
chunk of land as permanent fallow because they are 
unable to utilise it. The Agricultural Census revealed 
that the total unutilised land in the country was of 
the order of 123 lakh hectares, forming about 9 per 
cent of the net area sown. A large part of this land 
was under the ownership of cultivators having hold- 
ings of 10 hectares and over. 

In a context where one-fourth of the rural house- 
holds are landless, there is no meaning in allowing 
one-tenth of the land to remain anutilised and any 
worthwhile programme envisaging their betterment 
should have started witha drastic redistribution of 
such land among them which would have provided 
them with a lasting asset which they covet most. In 
the early fifties a developed country like Japan under- 
took a drastic land redistribution programme and 
one-third of the cultivated Jand in that country was 
redistributed within a couple of years among the 
working peasantry. It was more imperative in a coun- 
try like India where the percentage of population 
dependent on agriculture was much larger. 

The question of land redistribution could still be 
ignored had the economy been diversified quickly 
and employment opportunities in the non-agricultural 


- sector of the economy had risen quickly. But despite 


all efforts at development the percentage of popula- 
tion dependent on agriculture rose from 71.8 per cent 
in 1961 to 72.1 per cent in 1971 and that dependent 
on non-agricultural activities declined from 28.2 per 
cent to 27.9 per cent during the same period. The 
labour force in the country is rising by six million 
annually and only 11 per cent of it finds employment 
in the organised sector; the rest swell the ranks of 
agricultural labourers and marginal farmers. 

There is no likelihood ofthe trend being reversed 
in the foreseeable future and the agricultural sector 
will have to continue to absorb the bulk of the labour 
force. Consequently, land, the basic source of liveli- 
hood of the rural population, will have to be divided 
more equitably if the problem of the weaker sections 
has to be taken cared of. Growth in agricultural pro- 
duction and its better distribution can only be assured 
when either land is communally owned or is distri- 
buted in a highly egalitarian fashion. 

Any scheme of improving the condition of the 
weaker sections in rural India cannot bypass the land 
question. Land reforms were much talked about but 
despite thirty years of planning not even one per cent 
of the land could be redistributed. A ceiling at 10 
hectares, if implemented effectively, would have 
released about 22 million hectares of land for redis- 
tribution forming 15 per cent of the sown area. 

Having opted out of the land redistribution pro- 
gramme the weaker sections had to be consoled with 
something which, though not tangible like land, may 
yet create the illusion that the ruling classes were 
greatly concerned about their well-being. 

When the Community Development Programme 
was launched with great fanfare in the early fifties, 
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it was hoped that the entire rural people will benefit 
equally; the landed people through programmes of 
land improvement and the landless through growth 
of poultry farming, rearing of cattle, village indus- 
tries etc. Various incentives and subsidies were 
offered to popularise poultry farming but, by and 
large, it did not succeed. Cottage industries too 
failed to grow in the face of competition from large 
scale organised units. The gains of rise in agricultural 
productivity could not percolate to the weaker 
sections, for agricultural wages did not rise in real 
terms. Small farmers with no marketable surplus 
could also not improve their position. The problem 
of the weaker sections continued to elude the policy- 
makers. 

It was in this background that special schemes like 
SFDA, MFAL, DPAP, etc., were launched in the 
sixties with a view to bringing them within the vor- 
tex of planning. It is significant that under these 
schemes no restructuring of the asset structure was 
envisaged. All that was contemplated was that a 
subsidy of 25 per cent in case of small farmers and 
of 332 per cent in case of marginal farmers and agri- 
cultural labourers would be made available to those 


who took advantage of these schemes. Subsidies were , 


made available for purchase of pumpsets and irriga- 
tion equipment and other small agricultural equip- 
ment, for purchase of milch cattle and draught 
animals, for purchase of machinery required in any 
cottage industry or repair workshop and the like. 
Small farmers and agricultural labourers with little 
land would hardly go in for pumpsets or tubewells. 
Starting small industries was also not easy. The only 
meaningful thing for them was to go in for some 
milch cattle which could immediately increase the 
income of the household apart from raising the 
nutritional standard and improving the diet of the 
members of the household. Loans for poultry farming 
were also provided for, but in view of its near failure 
earlier, the scheme of purchasing milch cattle alone 
found response. Construction of roads under employ- 
ment generation schemes were also well received, for 
they provided wage employment to the unemployed. 
and the under-employed. But these construction 
activities did not provide jobs on a regular basis, and 
once they were completed the workers were again 
out of employment. 

With a view to assessing the popularity of the 
milch cattle paogramme under SFDA a survey of 
four villages, two each in Jaunpur and Ghazipur 
districts of eastern UP, was conducted. The survey 
was conducted more to find out the deterrents to its 
wider acceptance. It was confined to the weaker 
sections. A large majority of the persons who had 
not availed of the facility replied that they had not 
taken advantage of the scheme for fear that they 
might not be able to pay batk the instalments when 
due, particularly when the buffalo goes dry. It was 
not only the question of failure to do so. A penal 
rate of interest is charged when the instalment is not 
paid and very soon an arrest warrant is issued and 
the loanee is detained in the lock-up of the tehsil 
headquarters for 14 days unless someone arranges to 
pay the due instalment. The humiliation involved in 
the arrest was the biggest deterrent. 
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When asked how they would react if the same loan 
were to be advanced by the private money-lender at 
the same rate of interest and with the same quantum 
of subsidy, sixty-two per cent among those who were 
not willing to take the loan under SFDA expressed 
their willingness to take the loan. This corroborates 
the finding that it is not so much the rate of interest 
that deters as the manner in which the loan is realis- 
ed under the loaning programme of the cooperatives 
and under the special schemes sponsored by the 
Government. The money-lender cannot send them to 
the tehsil lock-up whereas the Government frequently 
resorts to this method while realising cooperative 
dues. 

The next deterrent was the corrupt practice resorted 
to by the functionaries. Under the rules the benefi- 
ciary will have to purchase the buffalo from the cattle 
dealer in a village market. He cannot purchase the 
cattle from anywhere he likes. Consequently the 
cattle dealer, in league with the functionaries, inflates 
the price of the buffalo and when one incurs a loan 
of say Rs. 3,000 what he actually gets is a buffalo 
worth say only Rs 2,000. The element of subsidy is 
thus eaten up at the very outset. That the milk yield 
declined considerably compared to what was shown at 
the time of purchase was the universal complaint of 
all those who had purchased milch cattle in the 
sample villages. They said that the cattle dealers 
feed jaggery to the buffaloes which raises the yield at 
the time of demonstration but once the animal comes 
to the house of the purchaser the yield declines in the 
absence of jaggery. 

All the households who had taken buffaloes under 
the scheme were doing well. Selling the milk was no 
problem. A part of the milk was also consumed in 
the households, improving nutritional level. They 
were confident of repaying the instalments and look- 
ed forward to a bright future. There was one case 
which presented a human problem. The head of the . 
house said that this was the first time milch cattle 
had come. The children had never tasted milk and 
now that milk was in the house they scrambled for it 
and it was virtually impossible for him to prevent 
them from taking it, with the result that nothing was 
left over to sell. But he was sure that after some time 
he could be strict and spare some for the market. We 
also found a case where a big landowner had taken 
the buffalo in the name of his farm servant. The 
servant was indebted to his employer and this pro- 
bably forced him to carry out his master’s bid- 
ding. 

The weaker sections are already indebted in most 
cases. They have generally a disinvestment position 
and will not easily take the risk of another loan 
unless itis on very easy terms and repayment is 
spread over a longer period with no penal interest 
and other harrassment or humiliation. If the pro- 
gramme is really to serve the weaker sections, not 
only the corrupt practices and element of harrassment 
and detention should be eliminated but as far as 
possible, it should be made either interest free or 


_ should carry a very nominal rate of interest and the 


element of subsidy should be 50 per cent in case of 
marginal farmers and agricultural labourers as is the 
case with the Antyodaya programme. [C] 
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STRUGGLE FOR NEW SOCIETY—III 


Future Perspective 


and 
Educated Elite 


A.R. KAMAT 


I examined so far the state of our society, its past 

and present, in considerable detail. Itis not a 
heart-warming picture. The situation on the ground 
is dismal, and the world of ideas and values, to say 
the least, is confused and even retrogressive. Our 
society seems to be afflicted by a deeply pervading 
malaise of structure and culture. The old is dying 
and the new has not yet emerged. We seem to be 
suspended agonisingly between dead or dying yester- 
day and unborn tomorrow. The question before us is: 
Where do we go from here? What do we do about it? 

For projecting into the future it is necessary to 
characterise the present phase in its historical context. 
Whether in respect of economic development, poli- 
tical advance or social change, it is such characteri- 
sation which will indicate to us the kind of change 
one should look for, the process through which it is 
likely to occur and the tasks of people like us, of the 
educated elite, in that consummation. For, the future 
is not a set of logical or even cherished’ plausibilities, 
however fervently one may cherish them, but a set 
of historical possibilities. The present opens out into 
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the future but also sets limits on it. Our task is to 
choose according to our lights from this set of possi- 
bilities, and work for bringing it about. 

If we survey different countries in the world at 
different stages of development, it is clear that pro- 
blems faced by India and other countries of the Third 
World belong to the core; they are not peripheral. 
They cry for immediate, drastic measures; they can- 
not wait. The countries of advanced capitalism have 
gone through a successful (capitalist) revolution cen- 
turies ago, although they do have at present vexing 
issues on their hands, there is no prospect of imme- 
diate post-capitalist transition. They seem to look 
for solutions to their problems in an evolutionary 
perspective. The socialist countries have already 
gone through revolutionary post-capitalist transition, 
and they also claim that they hope to overcome 
their problems in an evolutionary perspective. But 
the situation in India and most other countries in the 
Third World which have recently won political inde- 
pendence from colonial bondage is entirely different. 
It was hoped by many that political independence 
would enable them to restructure their economy and 
society from the colonial-cum-feudal legacy without 
having to go through further political and social 
convulsions. The experience of the last three decades 
in India has belied that hope. In our opinion the 
evolutionary perspective of change is not available to 
us; it is not within the range of historical possibilities. 

Pure logic can visualise three alternative courses 
for countries like India. They are: (a) to develop into 
a full-fledged capitalist, welfare-capitalist society, 
following the path of advanced capitalist countries; (b) 
marking time and remaining in the foreseeable future 
in the state of a dependent under-developed capitalist 
economy and a stagnant socio-economic structure; or 
(c) breakthrough from the present stalemate to the 
Post-capitalist stage reaching for a socialist society. 

The first is basically the tradition-modernisation 
model which was so insistently and vociferously put 
forward by Western social scientists throughout the 
fifties and sixties and echoed by their counterparts in 
India and-the Third World. But the disappointin g 
results of the last three decades and the present pre- 
dicament, reviewed by us for India in the first lecture, 
have virtually brought about “‘the collapse ... of this 
grand theory of modernisation”. (Lewis A Coser in 
Science, February 22, 1974). In fact one of the most 
forceful rejections of the theme comes from the dis- 
tinguished sociologist Eisenstadt, himself a former 
adherent of it. (Benjamin Higgins, in Manning Nash 
(ed.), Essays on Economic Development and Cultura! 
Change 1970). It follows that the collapse of the 
model completely falsifies the derived thesis that the 
behaviour pattern of the people must change first, 
and economic and social change will follow. 

A survey of the post-colonial developing countrjes 
in respect of their economic development and social 
change during the last three decades shows conclusi- 
vely that: first, their economic advance is not very 
substantial: second, in that process they developed 
strong dependency links with the monopoly interests 
and their supporters in the Western countries making 
economic self-reliance an empty dream; and third, 
this dualistic economy works to the great disadvan- 
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tage of ‘the poor majority in the country and for the 
increasing affluence of the thin crust at the top. Thus 
like the Third World countries, which, in spite of 
their development during the last three decades, are 
getting poorer relative to the developed countries 
(Shridath Ramphal, One World to Share, 1980) 
their own poor are getting poorer while their rich 
prosper. : 

Moreover, whatever the economic development, 
has it contributed to increased political participation, 
a more even distribution of economic assets and in- 
come or of political power? The answer is, a thousand 
times No. These distributions have become more 
skewed and there is not much ofan extension of 
social services or social welfare. And it should be 
remembered. that “before distribution means distribu- 
tion of products, it is, first, a distribution of the means 
of production and, secondly,... it is a distribution of 
the members of society among the various kinds of 
production,” (David McLellan, Marx’s Grundrisse 
(1971) All these experiences of the last three decades 
point to the necessity of a fundamental restructuring of 
the economy and society. They show that the gradua- 
list policies within the existing framework have failed, 
that a so-called slow revolution is no revolution, that 
for a rapid and egalitarian economic development and 
social change, as Benjamin Higgins has said, it is 
first necessary ‘‘to get the rascals out”. 

That the first alternative was not available to us 
could have been guessed even otherwise, for the un- 
der-developed countries, being late entrants to inter- 
national capitalist competition, had little chance of 
making good and advancing very far. They were 
bound to be forced to continue as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water in the world of capitalism. The 
first of the three alternatives mentioned earlier, that 
they could follow the path of advanced capitalist 
countries, was almost closed from the beginning. 

The second alternative, that of marking time in 
stagnation, although historically quite conceivable, is 
in fact no alternative. Moreover, such large popula- 
tion conglomerates as in India cannot continue for 
long in dire poverty and social backwardness. There 
are after all limits, let us hope, to the growth of 
human misery, particularly when a process of awake- 
ning and resistance is slowly building up amongst the 
poor and the exploited. 

Tt seems therefore that the only alternative before 
us in India. and most other under-developed countries, 
which are decayed backwaters of post-colonial capita- 
lism, is to walk out of the capitalist orbit, to climb 
to the post-capitalist, socialist stage. Evidently this is 
not easy and can be achieved only in a revolutionary 
process. The perspective before India is therefore essen- 
tially a non-evolutionary perspective, the present 
period being a pre-revolutionary phase leading to a 
revolutionary phase of radical change in the socio- 
economic and political structure, and culture. It is 
often asserted by many optimists (or pessimists?) 
who have persuaded themselves that revolution is 
not round the corner. Who knows? 

Edgar Snow wrote in 1929 about China after wit- 
nessing the Great Famine in North-west China: 


“Why don’t they revolt?” I asked myself. “Why don’t they 
march in a great army and attack the scoundrels who can 
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tax them but cannot feed them; ... why don’t they sweep 
into the great cities and plunder the wealth of the rascals 
who buy their wives and daughters, the men who continue 
to gorge on thirty-six course banquets, while honest men 
starve? Why not?” I was profoundly puzzled by their passi- 
vity, I thought nothing would make the Chinese fight. 
He had to admit later he was mistaken. Within two 
decades he was proved wrong (Edgar Snow, Red 
Star Over China, 1972). 

At the moment many observers, both foreign and 
indigenous, feel utterly despondent about the ‘fatalist’ 
and ‘cringing’ Indian before whom are dangled a 
succession of promises of 10-point, 20-point or 
30-point programmes, or even a ‘total revolution’, by 
their ruling classes. But he may not also wait inde- 
finitely. He will then agreeably or disagreeably shock 
us out of our intellectual inertia and torpor. In sum, 
the intervening period may be short or long, but 
there should be no illusion about its characterisation. 

If substantial economic development and socio- 
cultural advance benefiting the large majority of 
people cannot occur in India without a revolutionary 
break to a post-capitalist, socialist society, it raises 
a number of issues. For instance, how will the situa- 
tion develop during the transitional period? What 
will be the broad outlines of the path of the break- 
through? And so on. 

For answering these questions, for visualising the 
process of transition, it is first of all necessary to 
spell out our world-view, that is, our vision of the 
future society and its philosophy or value premises. 
Further, it is necessary to consider the historical and 
actual roles of different segments of Indian society, 
picking out the agents of change and their revolu- 
tionary praxis. As observed before, a rival all-India 


ideological-organisational centre challenging the status ` 


quo, challenging the present ‘synthetic’ world-view 
(or what goes by that name), and also ‘Indian prag- 
matism’ masquerading as socialism, has not yet 
emerged and entrenched itself. There is not yet an 
authentic rival bid for all-India allegiance. Nor is 
there on the horizon a towering personality of an 
intellectual stature and an all-embracing philoso- 
phical world-view of a Lenin, Ho Chi Minh or Mao 
(of the earlier phase) who can analyse the Indian 
situation and its historical legacy, resources and poli- 
tico-economic forces, ‘and lay bare the underlying 
principle of the dynamics of Indian society and pro- 
ject it into the future. In the absence of such an 
alternative all-India centre bidding for allegiance and/ 
or an outstanding man of revolutionary thought 
and action around whom the forces for change can 
rally, what does one do? In such a situation I suggest 
it is incumbent on every one of us to think of these 
issues in his own humble way and contribute to the 
great debate. 

To me it is clear, however, that in this effort no 
foreign models or historical happenings can be of 
much help, except to render important positive and 
negative forewarnings. In other words, the search for 
the underlying principle of the movement of Indian 
society and the likely strategy of transition has to 
start from the analysis of our own situation as it has 
developed and is developing. It has to take into con- 
sideration the vast expanse, the long history, and 
the variegated structure and culture of ovr, country. 
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The examination has to start from our history, our 
culture and our colonial legacy. The proposed stra- 
tegy of transition has thus to be specific to the histo- 
rical evolution and the present situation in India. For 
there cannot be, will not be, any single universally 
applicable model of transition for all Third World 
countries, and we should warn ourselves against ad 
hoc theories turned into universal truths of transition. 
For instance, any such effort will have to take into 
account the caste system which is a unique specific 
of the Indian situation. Who could have gauged, 
until a few years ago, the great revolutionary poten- 
tial of the Scheduled Castes and tribal segments in 
our society, especially when they combine with the 
specific of landless labour? 

Moreover, in the interests of this search for the 
Indian path of transition, for the strategy of Indian 
socialist revolution, it is imperative on the part of the 
concerned Indian intelligentsia to wage a relentless 
battle of ideas. It is only through such an ideological 
battle that we can arrive at an authentic and effec- 
tive strategy. This battle will have to be waged with 
the current bourgeois-feudal mode of ‘Indian pragma- 
tism’ and its synthetic world-view which pervades 
and influences the Indian intelligentsia and Indian 
society in general, and which wears the non-descript, 
deceptive mantle of ‘Indian socialism’. Simultaneously, 
the ideological debate will have to be joined also 
among those who stand for a radical, revolutionary 
transition in India. They may be Marxists and/or 
non- Marxists. Here, I believe, Marxism has a histori- 
cally honoured place. It cannot be denied that most 
of the valid social thought of today is an acknow- 
ledged or unacknowledged debate for or with Marx’s 
ideas and reflect the challenge of authentic socialist 
and communist ideas and movements. (C. Wright, 
Mills, The Sociological Imagination, 1970). 

An onerous responsibility devolves therefore on 
the Marxists themselves to interpret and use their 
heritage in a critical, creative manner. If one surveys 
the last sixty years, while there has been a general 
advance in Marxist theory and practice, they have 
often suffered crises and setbacks in ideas, values and 
action. In the name of ‘delivering the goods’, at times 
the Marxist effort entered blind alleys and aberra- 
tions. The reasons for these setbacks and aberrations 
appear to lie in the ossification of some great empiri- 
cal breakthroughs into unquestionable dogmas and 
the consequent inability to analyse the developing 
reality, in the continuation of pre-socialist modes of 
thinking inducing socialist states at times to exercise 
national hegemonistic'pressures, and in opportunistic 
short-cuts sacrificing humanist values in order to 
‘achieve’ results, etc. 

The new forward thrusts in the creative develop- 
ment of Marxism have to rescue it from these afflic- 
tions which divert its practices from the high ideals 
of socialist humanism. Moreover,’ Marxist analysis 
must refuse to get entrapped in old shibboleths based 
on old reality and boldly march forward to engage 
with the developing reality. Social reality is too 
complex and ever-new to be fitted into old schemata 
woven around past historical experience. As -the 
great poet has said, all theory is grey but the tree of 
life is evergreen. This is as true of, every creative 
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endeavour as of Marxist analysis. Thus, the tasks 
before Marxist thinkers are as onerous today as they 
were before, in fact far more onerous, because of the 
present decline of civilisation threatened by total 
destruction. 

It is only through such creative thinking and ideo- 
logical battles based on it, with bourgeois-feudal and 
pseudo-socialist thought, that the new strategy can 
be formulated. Simultaneously, an ideological debate 
has to continue amongst those concerned with and 
cammitted to radical transition. It is only through 
such efforts that a strategy for transition, its mode 
and stages, and its organisational implications for 
the actual political struggle can emerge and grow. 
Every segment of those seeking:such breakthrough is, 
in a sense, groping for a key fo unlock the door of 
the common prison in which they find themselves. It 
is necessary to look for the master-key and the hands 
which will turn that key. Inevitably the vision of the 
new society plays a vital role in this endeavour, This 
is what I shall now try and consider. 


WHAT is my vision of the new society, the post-capi- 
talist or socialist society? What are its value premises? 
In my view, our new society of the future will be 
materially more and more bountiful, culturally far 
richer and ‘spiritually’ much more profound than the 
present Indian society. (Here the word ‘spiritual’ 
does not have a religious or any kind of non-secular 
or other-worldly meaning; it is related to the mean- 
ing of man’s life in terms of man’s relationship with 
himself, his fellow-men and nature). It will be a 
more free and socially more just and humane society 
upholding the dignity of man. In it, ‘in place of the 
old bourgeois society, with its classes and class anta- 
gonisms, we shall have an association, in which the 
free development of each is the condition for the free 
development of all’. It will be a society which will 
end man’s alienation from himself, from his fellow- 
men and nature. Let me offer some comments and 
elucidate my own understanding of this vision of the 
new society. 

First about freedom. Man’s freedom begins from 
his being reasonably free from want of the basic 
physical necessities of food, clothing and shelter. In 
our present society, the large majority are unfree 
because they are poor and deprived of the very neces- 
sities of life. At the other end, the small minority with 
opulent affluence are also unfree because they are tied 
to the wants created by advanced capitalism and are 
alienated in every sense of the term. The alienated 
man is the very anti-thesis of the free man. They are, 
however, free to the extent that they are entirely free 
from want of the basic needs of life. 

In fact it is possible to give a new and more valid 
definition of the process of modernisation in terms of 
the concept of human freedom. It is possible to view 
modernisation as identical with man’s continuous 
quest for and realisation of more and more freedom. 
It is to the eternal credit of Marx and Engels that 
they first saw that with the advance of science, tech- 
nology and industrial progress it has become possible, 
for the first time in human history, for man to create 
social conditions for a materially more bountiful and 
culturally richer life for everybody, that is, to, realise 
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a far more free society. If man can unravel the dialec- 
tics of society (as he has done the dialectics of nature), 
he can build such a society in the not very distant 
future. 

In view of what has happened in some of the 
socialist countries and also in the communist move- 
ments over the last five or six decades, it is also 
necessary to note the possible aberrations and men- 
tion additional desideratives in our new society. 
Instead of trying to explain them away, it is impera- 
tive for Marxist thinkers and statesmen to face them, 
spot them at the earliest and devise immediate reme- 
dial measures. For instance, it is necessary to guard 
against the emergence of a purely ‘economist’ trend 
in the otherwise legitimate pursuit of a good life 
under socialism. For, this may lead to man’s being 
tied to ‘wants’ artificially created by affluence and 
eventually to a consequent alienation from fellow- 
men and nature, to a kind of ‘socialist? consumerism 
and ‘socialised’ alienation. Second, the new society 
will have to be vigilant against the emergence of a 
reproducible stratification, against the rise and_solidi- 
fication of a ‘socialist’ elitism in terms of affluence, 
prestige and power. This means that an uninhibited 
social -circulation and a continuing free vertical 
mobility has to be maintained in the new society in 
order to prevent the malaise of social ossification. 

One criticises, quite rightly, the accumulation of 
wealth, concentration of power and convergence of 
prestige and privilege in the capitalist (or class) 
society. This has to be prevented in the new society 
of the future by exercising continuing vigilance 
against the ossifying tendencies leading to the crea- 
tion of a new stratification and a new elitism. Third, 
in the socialist society of the future, after a reason- 
able period of revolutionary transition, a citizen 
must have the freedom of dissent in the overall frame- 
work of socialism. Reasonable room has to be pro- 
vided for ‘socialist’ dissidence, for the expression and 
organisation of ‘socialist’ dissent. And in the excep- 
tional cases which attract the penal provisions of 
socialist laws, these ‘prisoners of conscience’ have to 
be treated in a humane manner. (It is possible to 
indicate the mechanisms for maintaining these norms 
in the interests of freedom and social justice. It is not 
proposed to amplify them here. What I have sugges- 
ted here is indicative and not exhaustive). 

I should also consider briefly the problem of man’s 
alienation in the present society and how we can try to 
remove it in the society of the future. This is in a sense 
removing man’s atomisation and isolation and build- 
ing a new harmonious relationship between man and 
man, and of man with nature. It may be pointed 
out in this connection that closely connected with the 
historical process of man’s becoming more and more 
free from the bondage of his needs and social con- 
straints of class society, is another dialectical process 
in human history. Man broke away from the bonds 
of solidarity of ‘primitive communal’ society in order 
to become more and more free in respect of basic 
human needs of survival. In the process he forged 
new bonds about him in the form of feudal and 
capitalist society, of class society. Although freedom 
became broader at least conceptually under capita- 
list society, the large majority remained ‘unfree’, in 
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the bondage of capital. And at the same time the 
bourgeois society. with its accent on private profit 
and, ‘private’ freedom, resulted in atomisation and loss 
of social solidarity, in acute social alienation. The 
post-capitalist transition to the new socialist society 
should provide man with an opportunity to regain 
social solidarity at a new and richer level, provided the 
new society devises appropriate, ‘human’, forms and 
norms to achieve this goal. Thus man is expected to 
once again return to the womb of the community at 
a higher level of development and social conscious- 
ness, that is, together with the accomplishment of a 
richer material and cultural life, without losing his 
human freedom and human solidarity. This means 
the elimination of class divisions and caste divisions 
in the Indian context, unequal man-woman relation- 
ship and contradiction between mental and manual 
labour. The fructification of this ideal of course 
assumes the existence of an appropriate social organi- 
sation and the underlying new values prevailing in 
the new society. 

In the new society it should also be possible to 
eliminate man’s alienation from nature and the pre- 
sent-day society’s inimical confrontation with nature. 
In his quest for knowledge and for better living con- 
ditions and material prosperity man discovered more 
and more science, and invented more and more 
technology to wrest more and more favours from 
nature. Because of the purely scientistic and techno- 
cratist attitudes which he adopted towards nature 
(and also towards fellow-men), however, industrial 
development under captialism, particularly at the 
present stage of advanced capitalism, has brought. 
him into a destructive confrontation with nature, 
resulting in large-scale pollution and other types of 
annihilation of nature. It is possible to reverse this 
process at a higher level of society, and of science 
and technology, and arrive at a new understanding of 
and harmony with nature. For instance, Marxist 
thought maintains. 

“that we, with flesh, blood and brain, belong to nature and 

exist in its midst, and all our mastery of it consists in the 

fact that we have the advantage over all other creatures, of 
being able to learn its laws and apply them correctly... 

In particular, after the mighty advances of natural sciences 

in the present century, we are more than ever ina position 

to realise and hence to control even the more remote natural 
consequences of at least our day-to-day productive activities. 

But the more this progress the more will men not only feel 

but also know their oneness with nature, and the more 

impossible will become the senseless and unnatural idea of 

a contrast between mind and matter, man and nature...” 

(Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970). 
Thus it should be possible for man in the new 
society so to plan his material advance that the 
dichotomy and confrontation which has developed 
between man and nature will disappear. Man will 
once again return to the situation where he regards 
himself a child of mother nature and nourishes him- 
self from her bosom, without trying to suck her out, 
without destroying her in the process. In the new 
society and with the ever-increasing advance in 
science, this consummation is certainly not beyond 
his ken or grasp. 

An important value-premise of the desirable 
society of the future has to be social justice, mean- 
ing not only equality before law but equality of 
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opportunity in education, health and employment, 
and further, a fair system of economic rewards which 
should move towards greater and greater social equal- 
isation. Here the classical formulation, from each 
according to his abilities and to each according to 
his work, ultimately converging to abundance, from 
each according to his abilities and to each according 
to his needs, epitomises the principle governing this 
aspect in the society of the future. The egalitarian 
value premise is necessary because, without it as is 
evident from the society in which we are living, 
human freedom loses much of its content. The area 
of freedom advances with the advance in social and 
economic equality. Moreover, the very other desi- 
deratives — participative politics, social mobility, 
prevention of new social stratification, and cultural 
advance—will all get seriously thwarted without the 
force and adequate actual realisation of the egalitar- 
ian ideal in society. 

In class society, and particularly in capitalist 
society, not only man-man and man-nature relation- 
ships get irreparably impaired, but man’s relation- 
ship to his own self becomes seriously vitiated. He 
suffers from fragmentation, from one-sided develop- 
ment of his faculties and false needs, develops inner 
conflicts and torments, and there is often a feeling of 
emptiness. Life often loses all meaning and activity 
loses all purpose. In the new society it should be 
possible for man to avoid this fracturing and mutil- 
ation of self by cultivating a full and all-round deve- 
lopment of his powers, and thus to attain an inner 
unity and harmony. And this is in no small measure 
also because man-man conflicts get resolved and 
man-things relationships do not get fetishised and 
distorted. Thus, if man gets over the hangover of 
the mental attitudes of class society, he can strive for 
the ideal of a ‘total? man and regain his essential 
humanism in the new society. These three syntheses 
between man and self, man and man, and man and 
nature, are in fact closely inter-related. Individual 
salvation in the sense of flowering of the total per- 
sonality is impossible without accomplishing the other 
two harmonies as well. 

In sum, the value system of the post-capitalist 
society is a qualitatively richer extension of the value 
system of liberal humanism. Its ethical basis will 
comprise the all-time humanist values of mankind: 
peace within and between human communities (in- 
cluding nations), cooperative work endeavour for the 
welfare of all, non-alienation in work and living, 
freedom, human dignity, civil and social rights, social 
justice and social solidarity, and a new harmony with 
nature. They have been and remain the ideals of the 
entire human race. Given the continuing advance 
of science, technology and social thought, and given 
the eradication of the exploitative principle which 
governs the present class society, there is every 
reason to believe that they can be realised in the ac- 
tual society we build in the not-very-distant future. 


IT is not my intention to deal with other relevant 
questions such as how the interim situation will deve- 
lop, the broad outline of the possible process of the 
breakthrough, segments of population who will be the 
driving forces of the revolutionary change, their 
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mobilisation, etc. They are indeed important and, 
as you can surmise, I have my own views about 
them. IfI donot voice them here, it is because 
they are essentially political questions and they invite 
another occasion, another audience. 

But it may perhaps be in order to make some 
basic postulations in this context. For instance, it is 
only the revolutionary classes, the toiling exploited 
masses led by the working class, who can win the 
battle for socialism by waging a relentless class strug- 
gle. This they will not be able to do unless they them- 
selves become self-reliant, that is, unless they can 
build their organisations and can take their decisions 
without tutelage. For this purpose they have to 
achieve a high level of class consciousness and a 
mature general understanding of the ongoing process. 
Above all this cannot happen unless they are fired by 
the vision of the new society and develop the collective 
will to bring it about. The actual transition can come 
about ultimately only through the capture of political 
power by the organisations of the toiling people and 
transforming the instrument of power in both its 
content and organisational forms. These are general 
considerations and their actual unfolding, that is, the 
actual strategy of the struggle, will depend much on 
how the situation develops and how the revolutionary 
forces react to it. 

To recapitulate at this stage: I first considered the 
question of characterisation of the present period, 
that it is a non-evolutionary, pre-revolutionary situa- 
tion advancing towards a revolutionary period. 
Secondly, I argued that the only alternative before 
India is the revolutionary alternative to go over from 
the present post-colonial stage to the post-capitalist. 
socialist stage. For this itis necessary to adopt an 
appropriate world-view, the vision of the new society. 
I outlined my vision of the new society. Finally, I 
mentioned the question of the likely process through 
which the transformation will take place, in other 
words, the working postulations of the impending 
Indian revolution. I did not, however, elaborate on 
this issue because it is basically a political question, 
and would need a more elaborate discussion than can 
be managed within the present compass. 


WE may now ask ourselves: what is our role, the 
role of the educated elite, in the days and years to 
come? I suggest that the most important educational 
and cultural task before us, the educated elite, during 
this period is to propagate these ideas among as 
large segments of people as possible. You may not 
agree with my view of the situation or my vision of 
the new society, but I hope you will agree that these 
questions cannot be put off. It is absolutely necessary 
to start a serious debate on these issues. It is more 
than necessary now to initiate and organise such all- 
sided movement of propagation of ideas which I prefer 
to call the New Awakening (Nava Prabodhan) on the 
analogy of the movement of Awakening or Prabo- 
dhan of the second half of the last century. 

My concept of the new Prabodhan consists of: (a) 
critical understanding of the past and the present, 
and challenging the present structural and cultural 
constraints shackling our social advance; (b) deter- 
mining the digits of the intended radical social, 
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economic and political transformation; (c) setting 
forth a new world view and vision of the new society; 
and (d) developing the strategy of the battle of trans- 
formation. In sum, it is the movement for creating 
an extensive ideological basis for the impending 
transformation, for the cultural awakening so neces- 
sary for the struggle for such transformation. More- 
over, it cannot obviously take place in isolation from 
the actual socio-political and economic struggles for 
effecting such changes; in fact it must identify itself 
with them. : 

The old Prabodhan had many of these ingredients, 
although perhaps not systematised. It was essentially 
a movement in the context of the awakening of the 
inert mass of the then Indian society prostrated by 
the traumatic onslaught of British colonia] rule. It 
consisted of self-awakening, self-examination and asser- 
tion of self-identity; and it went on simultaneously 
with the movements of religious and social reforms 
and the anti-imperialist movement for national libera- 
tion. Although not always precise or comprehen- 
sively articulated, it was based on the philosophy 
of vague liberalism. centred principally around 
nationalism and self-rule, tempered with the conti- 
nuing or revived influence of pre-capitalist 
cultural world-view. Later, after the thirties of this 
century, it also acquired, at least in an outward 
manner, certain overtones of radical liberalism and/or 
socialism. 

The aims and objectives, the ideas and values of 
the new Prabodhan have already been spelt out. In 
brief the objective is to strive for a change which will 
bring the vast majority of the exploited working 
people who are at present at the margin to the centre 
of the economic, political and social power structure 
by demolishing the structural and cultural fetters 
which inhibit such a consummation. The old Prabo- 
dhan was basically anti-imperialist in that it was 
directed mainly against foreign rule and foreign 
exploitation, and partly anti-feudal in the sense that 
its target was also the removal of crass obscurantist 
forces in the then existing social order. But it was 
frankly pro-capitalist, pro-Indian capitalist interests. 
The new Prabodhan is all three: anti-imperialist, anti- 
feudal and anti-capitalist. It seeks to join issue with 
their inhibiting ideologies and cultural influences, 
endeavours to unmask them, and tries to reach 
forward towards bringing about a transitional post- 
capitalist structure leading to socialist society. As 
such, socialist thought, and more particularly Marxist 
thought, will occupy a key position in this new 
Awakening. 

Who will be the vehicles of the new Prabodhan, 
the new Awakening, and the corresponding social 
education and churning of thought? I mentioned the 
main agencies which can foster new ideas and values 
in society and their likely potential in our situation 
and also the inherent limitations of these agencies. 
It follows from that short discussion that only two 
of them need be further considered in the context of 
the propagation of the new Prabodhan: the edu- 
cational system and the efforts of the educated elite, 
both propagative and creative. 

Taking first the educational system, we must consi- 
der the possibility of the system incorporating the 
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relevant political and cultural content, for it must- be 
remembered that the major part of the new Prabodhan 
movement will be essentially politico-cultural. In my 
previous writings on the political content of Indian 
education it was noted that the content of our present 
education avoids giving ‘hard’ knowledge, at best it 
doles out ‘mandarin’ knowledge. Its political and 
cultural content is tailored to preserve the status quo 
and does not advocate any kind of radical social 
transformation. The new Awakening, -on the other 
hand, is meant precisely for the reverse purpose. Here 
it is desired to promote and strengthen the socio- 
political movement for a fundamental structural and 
cultural change in society. 

Thus, in order to promote the movement for the 
New Awakening, many new elements will have to be 
introduced in the content of education. In the first 
place it is necessary to cultivate ‘hard’ knowledge, 
that is, knowledge and analysis of the present socio- 
economic and political structure, its historical evolu- 
tion, its inherent contradictions due to the highly 
skewed distribution of economic and political power; 
how it invariably operates against the interests and 
aspirations of the large majority, and how it is also 
reflected in the current educational system, and simi- 
lar other issues. Second, it is necessary to stimulate 
students to think of a desirable new society in the 
immediate and long-time future. This involves dis- 
cussion of alternative models and alternative paths. 
Third, it is important that in the process the revolu- 
tionary consciousness about the present contradictions 
and decay, and the possible breakthrough, persists 
and grows, that it is not thwarted. Moreover, it 
should work towards expanding the base and the 
power of the social and political movements uphold- 
ing and fighting for the cause of fundamental socio- 
economic and political transformation. Finally, close 
links will have to be established between the educa- 
tional field and the actual ideological and socio-poli- 
tical battles taking place in this context in the wider 
society. 

Viewed in this manner, what chances are there of 
our education carrying out these objectives? It must 
be admitted, given the present educational establish- 
ment in its direct agents of socialisation, namely, the 
teachers, who are largely apathetic and indifferent, 
and many of them positively hostile to the proposed 
transformation, that the prospects of this happening 
are rather dim. It is true that education, in spite of 
its dominant role of domestication can also at times 
have a liberative role. And therefore some foci may 
already exist where exceptional teachers committed 
to social transformation use their influence and pres- 
tige and/or stretch the limits of the existing curricula 
to carry out some of these objectives. It is also 
possible that some more may'emerge later when the 
common people’s struggle for change becomes 
stronger, more mature and more widespread. 

I think, however, that a really effective education 
relevant to the new Prabodhan will develop outside 
the educational system, in study circles, shibirs and 
public meetings, and via the printed word. This is 
what happened during the movement for national 
liberation, and this is what will happen ina different 
context in the developing movement for social libera- 
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tion. it wii naturally have links with the foci of the 
new Prabodhan in the educational system mentioned 
earlier, where committed academicians and teachers 
and newly conscientised students will disseminate the 
message of the new Awakening. They will act as 
heralds and harbingers of this Awakening inside and 
outside the system. And wider political education 
will develop in the course of mass awakening and 
organisation of the revolutionary classes in society in 
their day-to-day struggles. The two processes will run 
simultaneously and the former (in the academic field) 
will gain thrust and strength in the measure of the 
thrust and strength gained by the wider struggle. 
The liberatory forces of education are thus likely to 
express themselves in an authentic manner more out- 
rae the educational esiablishment than within its 

old. 

Perhaps for this purpose you may feel like looking 
for inspiration to the educational thought and practice 
of the avant garde Latin American thinking (of Illich, 
Freire and others) and similar educational thought in 
the Western world Some educational stalwarts as well 
as youngsters in our country appear to be influenced, 
rather uncritically, by this thought and are using 
their phraseology, adding to it at times the Gandhian 
idiom. Apart from our general dictum that all our 
innovations must principally grow in our soil to be 
effective, we should examine the strength and weak- 
ness of this Latin American thought. Undoubtedly 
it makes a powerful indictment of the theory and 
practice of education under capitalism—both in the 
advanced capitalism of the West and in the neo- 
colonial capitalism in South America. 

The major weakness of the thinking of men like 
Illich, however, is that it mostly ignores the central 
question of political power; and they switch back to 
individualist ideology, the Utopian vision of small- 
scale capitalist economy (or to the Gandhian concept 
of decentralised village economy). (See, for example, 
Tan Lister (ed.), Deschooling: A Reader, Cambridge, 
1974, Introduction). As social thinkers and educa- 
tionists we should realise this return is just not 
possible; one has to advance, not retreat. Conse- 
quently, the practice of principles preached by Illich 
has become operative only on the periphery and is 
often co-opted to tackle the problems of education 
and living of marginal social groups. If, like Freire, 
they try to contend with the actual reality on the 
ground in a biggish way, they are invariably beaten 
in their attempts or thrown out of the country by the 
exploitative establishment. It is only some among 
them like Freire who develop their educational 
thought further and come to the devastating conclu- 
sion that the central educational problem of the large 
‘majority in the under-developed countries is bread, 
not books, for the simple reason that ‘you cannot eat 
books’. 

Indian educationists who seek inspiration from this 
‘new thought in education’ show the same weaknesses 
and their Gandhian professions are hardly of any 
help to them. They refuse to closely analyse, to 
have a hard look at, the socio-economic and political 

` realities in the indigenous situation and their thinking 
becomes a pale and unauthentic copy of the original 
in spite of,the Gandhian overtone. The distortions 
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and mutilations from which it suffered in the opport- 
unistic incorporation of the concept of ‘awareness’ 
and ‘conscientisation’ in the National Adult Educa- 
tion Programme of 1978 and the consequent flop are 
there for everyone to see. 


LET us now consider the other agency, the educat- 
ed elite including the academia, with its creative and 
didactic role during this pre revolutionary period. 
In fact great tasks and responsibilities await those of 
them who associate themselves with this movement 
for the new Prabodhan. 

First, they have to demystify their own thinking 
from the influences of the old obscurantist ideas in 
our own cultural heritage including the befuddling 
liberal hangover of the colonial legacy and the new 
obscurantism of cultural imperialism of the West and 
their ideological world-view, the view of the present- 
day advanced capitalism. They, and particularly 
social scientists among them, have to outgrow the 
limitations of empiricism, positivism, statisticism and 
barren individualism and adopt the dialectical-his- 
torical approach. Above all they must remember 
that class society is held together not merely by 
coercion and repression but also by creating its own 
myths and mystifications for cultural domination. 
These latter have to be unmasked to get at the under- 
lying social reality. What is required for this purpose 
therefore is the exercise of sociological imagination, 
the ability to go to the roots of the social process 
which underlies actual human behaviour. 

“The sociological imagination enables its possessor to under- 

stand the larger historical scene jn terms of its meaning for 

the inner life and external career of a variety of individuals. 

It enables him to take into account how individuals, in the 

welter of their daily experience. often become falsely consci- 

ous of their social positions. Within that welter the frame- 
work of modern society is sought, and within that welter 
the psychologies of men and women are formulated. By 
such means the personal uneasiness of individuals is focus- 
sed upon explicit troubles and the indifference of publics is 
transformed into involvement with public issues.” (C Wright 

Mills, op cit). 

This exercise is necessary because the work of the 
educated elite, particularly of social scientists, may 
either justify the present arrangements of power rela- 
tions and transform power into authority, or distract 
attention from the issues of power and authority and 
contribute towards the continuation of the status quo, 
or criticise and debunk the present power relations 
and divest them of authority in the popular eye. The 
committed elite will have to undertake this third task 
in the present period. 

Second, while the educated elite thus unravel the 
total predicament of Indian society in the present 
situation and transmits this analysis to others, they 
have themselves to act accordingly in their spheres 
of professional and public activities. They must not 
forget that 

*,,. the circumstances are changed by men and that the edu- 
cator must himself te educated ... The coinciding of the 
changing of the circumstances and human praxis, or self- 
changing, can only be conceptualised and rationally under- 
stood as revolutionary practice”. (Marx, Thesis 3 in Theses 
on Ludwig Feuerbach). 


Third, this revolutionary praxis on the part of the 
educated elite will involve preparing themselves and 
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thers, and particularly the oncoming generation 
whom they address, for this transition. This implies 
a readiness to shed the inordinate privileges which 
they enjoy in the present structure and to share the 
hardships of their unprivileged brethren, the common 
people. In other words, they have to attune them- 
selves to the coming transformation. This is not 
easy, for it has been well said that - 

“Revolution is not a dinner party, nor an essay, nor a paint- 
ing, nor a piece of embroidery; it cannot be advanced. softly, 
gradually, carefully, consjderately, respectfully, politely, 
plainly and modestly” (Mao). : 

In this connection I am often reminded of the 
simple, modest life deliberately and voluntarily accep- 
ted by the old Gandhian workers. Although I reject, 
and I suppose many others also reject, Gandhian 
thought including its non-human asceticism, this is 
one of its practices which I cherish, because efforts 
in that direction tend to help you identify yourself 
with the common people and to prepare yourself 
mentally for such identification. 

Finally, such revolutionary praxis on the part of 
the educated elite consists of an effort to forge links 
with the real agents of social change, the revolution- 
ary classes. They have to be active participants in the 
process of their demystification and demythologisa- 

‘tion. For instance, it is an imperative task before the 
intelligentsia to write in their own Indian languages 
on various socio-political socio-economic and cultural 
issues. This has become urgent because a new genera- 
tion of literates and educated has emerged from the 
common people during the last three decades and they 
display an avid thirst for lucid and pointed writings 
on socio-political issues (in fact for all sorts of writ- 
ings). Distinguished Indian scholars usually avoid and 
scorn this “vernacular” effort and, even otherwise, 
the standard of our bourgeois scholarship is so poor. 
It is for the intellectuals committed to revolutionary 
transformation of society to meet this need, this 
serious lacuna, to fulfil the tasks which our bourgeois 
scholars have left sadly unfinished. 


TO conclude, I feel that we -are living in a 
society which isin a process of disintegration and 
whose culture is a dying culture. The intellectuals and 


the educated elite are themselves in a difficult pre- 
dicament. They feel confused at what is happening 
about them and not a little terrified at the prospect 
of the surrounding gloom and despair with no hope 
of a worthwhile future. Moreover, the sensitive 
among them suffer from a sense of being alone and 
powerless against the advancing tide of irrationalism 
and chaos. They feel not only psysically alone, that 
is, have no sense of belonging to the larger society 
or to a strong social group or groups with a future, 
but often feel morally alone in that they feel unrelat- 
ed to the prevailing ideas and values and see no pros- 
pect of the emergence of new worthwhile ideas and 
values. Moral aloneness is as intolerable as, in 
fact sometimes much more intolerable than, physical 
aloneness which can be bearable if there is no moral 
aloneness. 

Thus the sensitive modern Indian intellectual has 
to get over the anguish and the loneliness with which 
he is afflicted in the present social situation. I suggest 
this he can do so only if he starts looking beyond 
the walls of his middle-class or upper middle-class 
existence, walls he has himself contributed so much 
to raise in order to lead a comfortable cloistered life 
and as a protection against unwelcome intrusion. 
Anyway, the walls have developed fissures and will 
start crumbling in the not distant future. But he has 
a choice, and as the philosopher said, he must exer- 
cise that choice because he is condemned to choose, 
condemned to be free. He can get over his constern- 
ation, anguish and loneliness by trying to relate his 
thinking to the fate of the ordinary men and women 
and their sufferings, by choosing consciously to 
identify his thought and action with their aspirations, 
with their hopes for the future. 

In other words, the great struggle that lies ahead 
of us for the liberation of the wretched of the Indian 
earth beckons the educated elite to involve themselves 
in it, to make a conscious choice in favour of the 
common people and range themselves on their side 
in the developing saga for social emancipation. It is 
only thus that he can overcome his gnawing sense 
of despair, ‘his aloneness and powerlessness’. (Erich 
Fromm, The Fear of Freedom, 1942). 

(Concluded) 





Tea Cooperative (from p. 14) 


These developments were gradual but the impact has 
ben deep and wide. Otherwise the workers would 
not have embarked on their arduous struggle. At the 
same time, since their movement has been a long and 
patient one, it seems they have been unable to hold 
the interest of the Left. Perhaps if the workers had 
embarked on a desperate course of confrontation 
with the police and resorted to violence, their case 
would have been more ‘interesting’. This course would 
have, in all likelihood, ruined them, as the adminis- 
tration would have come down with a heavy hand 
and broken up the movement. Though their objective 
would have been crushed, they would have hit the 
headlines. 

‘The workers of Saongaon Tea and Allied Planta- 
tion Workers’ Cooperative Society have taken a new 
path. Whether their movement will succeed or not is 
hanging in the balance. If it fails, it will be a cruel 
end to a valuable experiment in cooperation and 
workers’ control of industry. No amount of rationa- 
lisation can help ease our collective conscience, C}; 
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DISCUSSION | 


Marxism 
and 
Empiricism 


NIRMAL SINGH 


AVID Selbourne’s “British Empiricism and Social 
Sciences” (Mainstream, February 21, 1981) 
evoked a response from Suman Gupta in the article 
“Marxist or Pure Empiricist?”” (Mainstream, March 
14, 1981). Salbourne’s retort has been published in 
Mainstream (March 28) with an invitation to readers 
to participate in the discussion. The issues involved 
are of interest to all students of social sciences in 
general and of methodology in particular. 

It is necessary to restate the problem in elementary 
form, as Selbourne’s reply makes continuation of the 
discussion on a rational plane difficult, if not impossi- 
ble. The cause of his being touched to the quick or 
running into tantrums is not immediately discernible. 
To describe one’s adversary’s arguments with phrases 
like ‘absurd authority of a priestess’, ‘medieval super- 
stition’, ‘debased form’, ‘alchemy’, ‘voodoo’, 
‘theology’, ‘parrot-like mode of expression’, etc., is to 
call a halt to intellectual discussion and is an invita- 
tion to a match in scurrility. One has to politely 
decline the invitation. His assertion (‘news seems to 
be rather late in reaching India’), his advice (‘the 
quickest cure for this parrot-like mode of expression 
is a healthy dose of the empiricist method, taken 
three times a day and preferably before writing articles 
or giving lectures’) and his prophetic vision (‘your 
kind of Marxism is finished’), while spotting ‘a whole 
wasted generation of Indian Marxists’, constitutes 
partial evidence to support the probative proposition 
that the Burra Saheb is not yet an extinct species. 
That Prof Selbourne is allergic to Cornforth, works 
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of Stalin, the ‘hem of Indira Gandhi’s sari’, and can 
recommend a reading list of one book each on 
Cartesianism, Marx’s method and some of Feuerbach’s 
essays in English translation, is worthy of recount, 
lest the discussion cause avoidable psychological 
strain, but not strictly relevant to the general issues 
involved. 

I have reread ‘‘British Empiricism and Social 
Sciences” (as per advice given to S.G.). I am con- 
vinced that Selbourne raises some relevant questions 
for the methodology of social sciences. The questions 
he tries to formulate may be stated as: (i) What is the 
place of observation and experiment in the scientific 
study of society? (ii) What is the relation between 
observation and experiment (labelled as ‘empirical 
method’ by D.S.) on the one hand and empiricism as 
an ideology on the other? (iii) What are the con- 
sequences, for the practice of social sciences, of 
adopting empiricism as an epistemological stance? 
He also attempts to advance ‘empirical method’ and 
‘empiricism as a British tradition’ as an explanation 
for the development of imperialism via the mastery 
of modern science over nature and man. I think 
Selbourne is right in pointing to the importance of 
these questions and of the possible answers to them, 
for the practice of social science both as theory of 
societal cognition and as an art of social transform- 
ation. 

The poser in the original and the attempted answers 
do not always steer clear of conceptual mix-up or of 
propounding of inconsistent propositions. This has 
led Suman Gupta to make some adverse comments. 
On the other hand, some remarks are not sustainable 
by the evidence contained in the Selbourne text. 

First, let me dispose of such remarks as do not 
appear tome to be well-grounded in the lecture 
transcript under discussion. Suman Gupta writes that 
Selbourne calls himself a Marxist and denies the 
fundamental tenets of Marxism while embracing the 
tradition of British empiricism. The conjunctive pro- 
position denotes a logical contradiction. But the 
logical inconsistency in Selbourne’s position would be 
demonstrated if both parts of the conjunctive had 
truth value. To me Selbourne does not seem to be 
claiming to be a Marxist in the transcript. Therefore, 
the need of sustaining this alleged claim by him or 
debunking the same does not arise. If the evidence 
for this claim is sought elsewhere (say support to the 

Left Government’s launguage policy in The Statesman, 
March 3, 1981, reproduced approvingly in New Age 
and Organiser alike), it is weak and suggestive 
evidence and gets cancelled by the explicit rejection 
of parts of Marx and Marxism in the transcript text. 

Selbourne uses parts of Marx and some kind of 
Marxian formulations to prop his own brand of 
methodology and ideology of social science. For a 
rational discourse a consensus among the partici- 
pants on the criteria of evaluation and validation is a 
prerequisite. Selbourne, in the good company of 
many other social scientists, does not accept Marx 
as a whole, and rejects some later Marxists, to show 
that he departs from this or that Marxist proposition, 
and this does not carry the argument far. Similarly, 
the assertion that he has failed to understand the 
relation between ‘base and superstructure’ and the 
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role of man in Marxism or that he gives no argiment 
to prove that Marx and the Marxists indulge in 
abstract thought, may be true and yet not centrally 
relevant to the issues he is raising or is trying to 
suggest solutions to. His reference to Marx is 
tangential and instantial, though erroneous. Probably 
the route to providing consistent and valid solutions, 
at some levels of scientific satisfaction, is a longish 
one, traversing the whole path with Marx and other 
thinkers, who have overcome the hurdles in the past. 
- Or, in the alternative, one might profit by their 
historical arrivals, without expressing gratitude at 
every step, and attempt to circumvent the hurdles, 
without even seeing how they were historically over- 
come with great effort, involving immense sacrifice by 
the pioneers. 

Choosing the easier alternative, let us begin at the 
very beginning. Selbourne is right in reiterating that 
‘observation and experiment, in one form or another, 
are inseparable from all human knowledge’, or con- 
versely, there is no materialism, no Marxism worth 
the having, which is confined to the palpable the 
materially existent, that which is to the exclusion of 
what might or shouldbe ...’. It is one thing to say 
that observation and experiment are inseparable from 
all human knowledge, its bedrock or its basis, and 
quite another to equate the two. The subsequent 
propositions of Selbourne display a total neglect of 
imagination, speculation, abstraction, conceptualis- 
ation, theorisation, in short, the active role of the 
rational logical aspect of cognition. The floodgates are 
thrown wide open to what he himself detests and 
discards—‘banal concepts of the “plural” rather than 
to social totalities, to the histories of ideas rather 
than to ideologies ..., to descriptions rather than to 
theories’, ‘vulgar empiricism’, technological abstraction 
of systems thinking’, ‘bland (and meaningless) “‘plura- 
lism of the liberal pluralists, CIA-managed sociology- 
behaviourists or functionalists’ and the like. We must 
recognise that the ‘empirical method’ (observation 
and experiment) is only a part of the cognitive pro- 
cess, though an indispensable one. The other two 
elements of the cognitive process, equally indispens- 
able, are the object of cognition and ever-growing, 
processually improving theoretical knowledge. Not 
to explicitly see this is to equate observation with 
explanation, what is to be taken to exist externally, 
to substitute mere description for analysis, to confuse 
phenomenon with essence, in short to confound the 
empirical with the ideology of empiricism, may be 
unwittingly. 

Tt will be of some help if we bring into the open 
the contradiction inherent in the ‘empirical method’ 
itself to show how its very autodynamism cannot but 
compel a disjunction with empiricism and the ‘empiri- 
cist tradition’. Observation and experiment are two 
qualitatively distinct aspects and analytical stages of 
the method. The two aspects are united in opposition 
and thus must lead to a higher form of cognition. 
Observation is relatively passive contemplation about 
the object, a groping about the apparent, the super- 
ficial and transient aspect with the help of the sense 
organs. Experiment necessarily involves active inter- 
vention by the human subject, observation under con- 
trolled conditions or artificial manipulation of selected 
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aspects of the object of study — natural and social; 
it is probing deep for the essence. Experiment is 
totally a human proclivity — which presupposes 
human aims, conceptual apparatus, logical structures 
and procedural and technical aid — to manipulation. 
Howsoever rudimentary, unsophisticated and impre- 
cise theoretical knowledge may be, to start with, or 
artifices and technologies produced with ifs appli- 
cation, experiment as a higher form of observation, 
marked out for increased reliability and validity, as 
an ‘empirical method’, has a dialectical unity with 
theoretical knowledge. Empiricism as ideology, as 
epistemology and as tradition — British or otherwise 
— denies the role of logic and rationality, theoretical 
frames, schemata, abstract concepts — not open to 
sense verification and direct cognition, abstract 
thought and language in general and mathematics in 
particular. Thus ‘empirical method’ and empiricism 
are incompatible except at a very low level of deve- 
lopment. Merely making ‘some analytical distinction 
between an empirical method and empiricism as a 
philosophy or ideology’, as Selbourne does, does not 
meet the requirements of seeing the relationship bet- 
ween observation and experiment — bursting into 
higher forms of empirical and theoretical cognition. 
The consequence of adopting the empiricist stance 
(as distinct from ‘empirical method’) can be discerned. 
at two levels—logical and empirical. The logical 
would be inadmissible in the court of those who busy 
themselves in celebrating the ‘empiricist tradition’ 
but may be welcome to protagonists of the ‘empirical 
method’. But neither of the two Selbournes can 
declare the empirical persona non grata. So let us 
apply this common criterion. The first consequence 
of adopting the empiricist epistemological stance has 
been that ‘some analytical distinction between empi- 
rical method and empiricism’ made in the beginning 
of the transcript gets blurred as we proceed with the 
text and the two are used interchangeably, mutually 
supporting and constituting a symbiotic relationship 
of tradition. The ‘ism’ tries to digest ‘the method’. 
He declares his performance ‘as knowledge that 
can be experimentally validated, instead of the much 
higher level of conceptual abstraction...’ Logically 
(or imperceptibly, if one were to speak in psycholo- 
gical terms) from this, one is led to a palpable concep- 
tion of man, which runs counter to positing a man 
with. human goals, morality, ideals, dreams, actively 
engaged in transforming the world into a more human 
and hospitable habitat. Selbourne quotes Feuerbach 
approvingly: “ʻA man who occupies himself only 
with abstract thought is himself only an abstract, 
not really or truly a human being. The reality 
of man depends on the reality of his objects”. 
Man occupies himself not only with abstract thought 
but also with the reality of his objects, and the 
reality of his objects includes abstract thought, logic, 
mathematics, language, theoretical knowledge and 
artifices forged by man’s subjectivity actively engaged 
with the concrete (non-abstract) nature-given reality. 
Empiricism reduces man to his prehistoric ancestral 
animality-natural nature. 
_Selbourne becomes deeply sceptical of schemata of 
Right, Left, or Centre, which are sought to be im- 
posed on reality they cannot fit. What schemata he 
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Géeepts remain unstated; probably. scepticism enguifs 
all schemata. With the self-same ‘empiricist tradition’, 
he confidently denounces ‘dense complexities of lang- 
uage and thought’ in the Communist Manifesto and 
again looks for ‘empiricist’ solace in Feuerbach: 
“Enough of words, come down to real things. Show 
me what you are talking about. Can we feed our- 
selves on mere words or on the real things of life?” 
The social science sired by ‘the empiricist tradition’ 
abjures dense complexities of language and thought, 
and deals with only real things of life on which we 
can feed, the only exceptions being invectives against 
adversaries in argument, as the invectives are neither 
complex nor dense. : 

The ‘empiricist tradition’ generates a confidence 
but not strong enough to exorcise all theoretical 
questions. The political scientist in Prof Selbourne 
has a troubled soul because ‘there is no coherent theory 
of the Indian state which corresponds to its complex 
and ambiguous nature’. The input that is supplied 
to political science is shunning of complexities of 
language and thought, avoidance of abstract thought 
and ‘empiricism’ taken thrice-a-day and the out put 
expected is ‘a coherent theory of Indian state which 
corresponds to its complex and ambiguous nature’! 
That there is no universally accepted coherent theory 
of Indian state isa sign of both strength and weak- 
ness of Indian social sciences. I am resisting a strong 
temptation to refer to a couple of social scientists and 
some writings by professional revolutionaries to show 
that the issue is actively engaging empirically-oriented 
theorists of Indian social sciences—academicians and 
activists alike. 

Those who are familiar with the social science situa- 
tion in India know that empirical and logical methods 
converge to support the proposition that neglect of 
conceptual, theoretical and methodological (not nar- 
rowly defined as statistical procedures, data-gathering 
technique, and designing of descriptive surveys) 
questions has been a major stumbling block even 
after the attainment of Independence. The review of 
research literature and efforts at sociology of social 
science (I apologise for referring to this discipline) 
has revealed that this baneful state of social sciences 
in general and sociology in particular is closely con- 
nected with the American empiricist transplant, 
exported to India on the strength of dollar imperial- 
ism and a pre-existing English-educated academic 
elite. Therefore, the corrective required by Indian 
social sciences is not only to break the umbilical cord 
with imperialism of the West-oriented ‘social sciences’, 
but simultaneously to wage a relentless methological 
struggle against all forms of empiricism. 

Marxist social scientists need not be unnecessarily 
disturbed because Selbourne and his ilk assert that 
‘class’ as such has no objective existence. The posi- 
tion is logically consistent with preference ‘as know- 
ledge that which can be experimentally validated’. 
It rules out not only class but also caste, clan, family, 
factory, parliament, political parties and all conceiv- 
able social science groupings, institutions and cogni- 
tive categories as none of them can be ‘empirically’ 
demonstrated to have ‘intrinsic or material substance 
apart from the individual human beings who compose 
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is patent for all modes of social science, Marxistn 
included. If the ‘reply’ pronounces the death of a 
kind of Marxism, the original transcript had started 
by bemoaning that a number of heterogenetic and 
orthogenetic causes have ‘combined to have arguably 
finished the job (of distortion and impoverishment of 
Indian social sciences) off completely’. Methodologi- 
cal atomism associated with empiricism could not but 
assert itself. Selbourne writes, “I also want to say 
that, subjective personal preferences, and not just 
‘class interests’, enter into the question of the priority 
which individuals give to one form of enquiry and 
knowledge over another. There can be, and there is, 
such a thing as a personal epistemological preference 
...”” Well, the position is unassailable from within 
the ‘tradition’. Can it be busted from without? 

Selbourne’s proposition, that growth of scienti- 
fic knowledge, with observation and experiment 
as an important contributing constituent, contri- 
buted to the development of capitalism in some 
countries (not only Britain as he erroneously 
believes), which later achievéd the moribund state 
in imperialism, is a true description of an actual 
event, but just to connect the essence of scienti- 
fic knowledge of nature and man with imperia- 
lism is not to see that the undoing of imperialism 
and its concomitant ideologies is on the agenda of 
contemporary science of nature and man. For the 
time being such well-intentioned half-truths from 
Western academics only serve the objective function 
of keeping unbridged the yawning gap between the 
scientific efforts of the scientifically advanced coun- 
tries and those of the newly freed countries, lest they 
should catch up. 

I concede that the transcript under discussion con- 
tains a number of half-stated propositions that could 
be construed to mean the opposite of what I have 
read into the script. My only justification of the 
selective reading is to bring out in broad relief the 
possible logical and empirical consequences of cele- 
bration of the so-called British empiricist tradition 
and leaving out the incidental, the instantial and the 
marginal. 
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Workers’ Rights 
Under Attack 
in AP Mine Area 


The Andhra Pradesh Civil Liberties Committee (APCLC), on 
learning that four trade union representatives working in the 
Godavarikhani (GK) area, Karimnagar District, Andhra 
Pradesh, were arrested under the National Security Act, 1950, 
in March this year, and that civil and democratic rights of the 
workers were being curtailed as a sequel to industrial disputes, 
constituted a Fact-Finding Committee (FFC) to go into the 
matter. The FFC’s report is published below. 

The FFC consisted of (i) Prof G.S. Aurora, Head, Depart- 
ment of Sociology Anthropology, Hyderabad Central Univer- 
sity (Chairman); (ii) P. Janardhan Reddy, MLA; (iii) M. 
Madhava Rao, MLC; (iv) Dr Mahtab S. Banii, Scientist, 
Hyderabad; (v) B. Tharakam, Advocate, A.P. High Court; 
(vi) B. Pradeep, Central Secretary, APCLC; (vii) Rajesham, 
APCLC, Karimnagar; and (viii) M. Shatrugna, Lecturer, 
Hyderabad (Member-Secretary). 


GK. is 230 km from Hyderabad city. The entire coal belt 

of the Singareni Collieries run through four districts of 
Andhra Pradesh. The Collieries employ about 67,000 workers, 
The GK segment employs about 26,000 workers in both surface 
and underground mining operations. The FFC visited the GK. 
area for two days (April 11 and 12, 1981), It interviewed mine 
workers, trade union representatives, management of the 
Singareni Collieries, GK, and the District Magistrate and 
Collector, Karimnagar. It also interviewed family members of 
persons detained under NSA, and those arrested on other 
grounds. : 

A great majority of the workers have to trek a distance of 
over 10-20 km from surrounding villages to reach their work- 
places. The company does not provide transport facilities. Only 
a few of the workers are provided with housing accommoda- 
tion. Two or more families have to share a quarter consisting 
of two rooms and a kitchen, It appears that, of late, there has 
been hardly any house-building activity taken up by the 
management. By and large the funds available for housing 
have been utilised to accommodate the supervisory staff. Even 
the available quarters do not have minimum amenities like 
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drainage and electricity, The roofs are made of asbestos cheats 
(temperature here reaches up to 48°C in summer), f 

The entire area where mining is in progress is under the 
total jurisdiction of Singareni Collieries. A number of residen- 
tial localities probably associated with farmer village popu- 
lation have now become minor shanty towns, There is no 
town-planning worth the name. These areas are dirty, dusty 
and unhygienic. They lack all amenities one associates with 
civilised life, 

In these places one finds a large number of liquor shops, 
These are visited by the workers who have almost no other 
diversion of a healthier nature. The fact that the workers have 
to travel long distances on foot or on bicycles, followed by 
hard and hazardous work in the mines, leads to rampant 
drinking among them, These are among the reasons for high 
absenteeism about 40 per cent of the work-force. The workers 
complained that the management was indifferent to their 
problems of health and well-being. The General Manager of 
se Colliesies claimed the Collieries had a very good general 

ospital. 

Five trade Unions — INTUC (two factions), AITUC, CITU 
and IFTU — are functioning in this area. Of the above the 
Singareni Workers’ Union affiliated to AITUC is recognised 
by the management in GK, The Godavari Loya Boggugani 
Karmika Sangham (Karmika Sangham) founded in 1978 and 
registered in 1980 claims to have a membabi of over 5,600. 

The representatives of the Karmika Sangham were inter- 
viewed in their office. They mentioned the following facts. 

In the first week of January, 1981, the Karmika Sangham 
presented a charter of demands asking for implementation of 
the agreement entered into by the management and other 
trade unions regarding conditions of the workers of the open- 
cast mines, The demands included: (1) those qualified with 
heavy licence (licence to operate heavy machines) be appointed 
as traince operators; (2) ‘D’ grade promotion be given to ITI 
trademen working in category IV; (3) uniforms (three pairs , 
per year), seasonal dresses, cooling suits, leather and gum 
shoes for open-cast mine workers; (4) those working as coal 
cutters and cable boys be treated as such respectively; (5) pro- 
vision of residential quarters to all; (6) canteen facilities to be 
extended to second and third shift workers; (7) overtime 
allowance to welders who have been working 24 hours extra; 
(8) acting allowances be extended to different categories; 
(9) all mazdoors working as helpers be appointed to the 
helpers category; (10) priority in promotion for those already 
working and experienced; (11) ‘B’ grade promotions to senior 
operators. 

It appears the management chose to ignore the above 
demands of the Sangham as the former had already entered 
into an agreement with the four other trade unions. It also 
maintained that the said unions promised not to make fresh 
demands for the following two years. The workers of the 
Karmika Sangham however claimed that they had not put up 
any fresh demands but only wanted implementation of the 
demands already conceded. As the management refused to 
have any talks with the Sangham, the latter served a notice of 
‘work to rule’’on February 22, 1981, On February .26, the 
first shift workers gathered at the work’spot as usual, signed 
the muster rolls, and asked the management for job specifi- 
cations, ` 

FFC enquiries showed that the work force is divided into 
various categories. Each category gets a certain basic wage. 
The workers maintained that, very often, they had to work 
on jobs associated with higher categories, but they were not 
paid accordingly. The management on the other hand main- 
tained that this was not the case. However, the Welfare Officer 
of the Collieries said that whenever a worker had done work 
of a different category he was paid ‘acting allowance’, The 
management further stressed that the workers must carry on 
whatever normal work they were being assigned irrespective 
of job specification. At this stage the FFC considers it neces- 
sary to mention that the Welfare Officer of the open-cast 
mine admitted that because of shortage of labour the manage- 
ment does get work extracted from trainees as independent 
workers. 

Toward the close of the first shift (around 3 p.m.) the 
management displayed a ‘lay-off’ notice on the notice board. 
The management claimed that as 50 per cent of the workers 
engaged in maintenance had gone on strike, there was no 
alternative but to lay off the rest. After the lay-off the workers 
dispersed and came back the next day and got theiteattendance 
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entered in the muster roll, The workers refused to work in the 
absence of a clear statement on job specifications, and the 
management interpreted this as a lightning strike. This went 
on for three days. Later there was no mustering and by that 
time the police had occupied the mine and set up camp with a 
force of 60 men, 

On March 4, 1981, the Deputy Commissioner of Labour 
(DCL), Hyderabad the management and the Sangham for 
talks. The management refused to attend whereas the Sangham 
attended the meeting and submitted a memorandum, 

On March, 7, 1981 (in the night between March 6 and 7) 
about 2 a.m., Manthani Laxman, Working President of the 
Sangham, was picked up from his home and detained under 
NSA. According to the Sangham, during this period Pandu, 
Organising Secretary, and Madhava Reddy, Joint Secretary, 
along with 12 others were implicated in a criminal case by the 
police. All the 14 obtained conditional bail. As per the order 
of the court they were staying at Manthani, While camping 
at Manthani, they were arrested and detained under NSA on 
March 14. 

During interviews with some women relatives of the arrested 
workers Rajeshwari told the FFC that the police raided her 
house around 1 a.m. In order to extract information: about 
one Ratnam who was related to her, they struck her with rifle 
butts and lathis, she complained. It was reported that a young 
boy, Bhasker, who was lodging in Tarnam’s house, was also 
beaten up and his books were taken away. According to these 
reports, the police were apparently in search of a number of 
people, one of them being Narsing. The police raided his 
house in the early hours and threatened his mother Rambhai 
and beat up his ailing father. Another raid was conducted on 
the house of Arjun, Vice-president of the Sangham. It is said 
that after the raid the police showered threats and abuses on 
his wife. They took away books and records. It appears that 
Arjun was later booked in a criminal case, Also, one Laksh- 
man, who was returning from Hyderabad in the early hours, 
was arrested and implicated in a criminal case. A student, 
Rajaiah, was arrested and kept in the lock-up for seven days, 
In the lock-up he was subjected to third degree methods as he 
was unable to furnish information about the whereabouts of 
the union leaders. Similarly Prabhakar, son of a miner, was 
arrested and kept in the police lock-up and beaten up. 
Likewise one other Lakshman, a student, was arrested on the 
pretext that he had participated ina procession taken out by 
the workers of the Fertiliser Corporation of India Later he was 
implicated in a case. 

Yet another case reported was of Eshwar, one of the 
Organising Secretaries of the Sangham. In the first week of 
March, 14 workers of the Sangham went to the 9th Incline 
and were engaged in a talk with the workers, It was 10 p.m. 
It appears that the police were informed about the presence of 
these people at the work site. The police arrived immediately 
and arrested all the 14. Among them was Samson, a Joint 
Secretary. As the police jeep could not accommodate all those 
arrested, a Company truck was requisitioned. All the arrested 
persons were taken to the police station and thrown into the 
lock-up. The police station consisted of one lock-up and 
three rooms, It is said that all the arrested workers were 
beaten in the lock-up. The modus operandi was to draw out 
asingle worker from the lock-up, thrash him while being 
thrashed he was taken to the other three rooms, After this he 
was brought back to the starting point. This process was 
repeated for all, one at a time. The workers told the FFC that 
the police were fully drunk then. Eshwar told the FFC that 
the SI kicked him thrice on the back and stomach. He fell 
down and when he tried to get up the Head Constable, Giri, 
joined the SI hitting Eashwar on the back and stomach with 
his fist. This was repeated three times. It was reported that a 
District Reserve Constable, masking his identity with a muffler, 
and two other constables took part in this torture. After this 
the workers were locked up till 12 noon the next day. No food 
was provided during this period. Around 1 p.m, the ASP 
arrived at the police station and the workers complained to 
him of the treatment meted out. The ASP pretended to pacify 
the workers by remarking that the SI should have behaved 
better. Around 3 p.m. some food was given to them, and 
their signatures obtained on a blank paper. They were then 
released after furnishing surety, They were also asked to 
report at the Khanapur PS every day. Bruised and battered, 
the fourteen workers rushed to sultanapad and filed a criminal 
case against ge SI in the Magistrate’s court with the legal 
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assistance of Raja Ram Singh, Advocate. 

The workers further reported that on March 9, workers 
residing at the 8th Incline were engaged in a talk with their 
leaders. The ASP, accompanied by four truck-loads of 
police, arrived on the spot and told the gathering that their 
leaders may join talks with the management to resolve the 
tense situation. He was persistent, This made the workers 
suspect foul play. To prove his sincerity the ASP dramatic- 
ally struck a match-stick and took a solemn vow on the fire 
that the leaders would be returned safe after the talks. The 
leaders, including Pandu, Rajesham, Janardhan Reddy and 
Murthy, followed the ASP. The workers were betrayed again. 
The ASP arrested all the four and along with Lakshman and 
Madhava Reddy (who were arrested on March 6 and 7) the 
six were implicated-in a case under the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act. On March 14, excluding Lakshman, the others 
were released on conditional bail. On the same day Pandu 
and Madhava Reddy were arrested as Manthani and detained 
under NSA. 

On March 14, 1981, Mohan, General Secretary, IFTU, GK, 
and Prabhakar, Executive member of the Open-cast Union, 
were returning from Hyderabad carrying some pamphlets and 
posters. As they got out of the bus and began proceeding 
toward their homes, the police stopped them at the Coal Mine 
Screening plant. While Prabhakar was answering the police, 
Mohan, slipped away. The police chased him but could not 
apprehend him, Prabhakar was arrested and kept in the 
lock-up for 15 days. He was released later. The workers 
stated that there have been many dacoities in that area and 
that invariably the blame has been puton them. To prove 
their innocence they apprehended some thieves and handed 
them over to the police. The thieves were let off. Instead, 
the workers had to move around the PS, which they alleged 
was a form of harrassment. 

The Sangham told the FFC how Mohd. Khaja, an emp- 
loyee of the 9th Incline, was sacked as his “behaviour” was not 
to the liking of the Manager, Kulkarni. It appears that one 
day Khaja tried to help asick colleague by requesting the 
Manager for ambulance assistance. The Manager told Khaja 
that he should make such arrangementson his own. Khaja 
went to the Hospital but the ambulance service was not avail- 
able. He came back and took the sick colleague on his bicy- 
cle, much to the annoyance of the Manager. Evidently piqued 
at the audacity of Khaja, Kulkarni complained to the Mines 
Superintendent of the “intemporate behaviour’ of Khaja, 
Khaja was laid off from his duties the next day. Upset and 
disturbed, the workers aftera lapse of seven days pleaded 
with the management to take back Khaja as continued absence 
for more than 11 days would lead to automatic termination, 
Enraged, the Managers abused Khaja, and only aftera great 
deal of persuasion was Khaja taken back into service, But 
Khaja’s luck was short-lived. After he had worked for only 
two days the Manager lodged a complaint against him with the 
police. Khaja was arrested, but released the next day. After 
a month his services were finally terminated. His dismissal 
led to a spontaneous strike by the workers and it spread to 10 
out of 17 mines. When the strike was on, one Mohan, while 
adressing the workers, was arrested by the ASP. Sammaiah, 
Imam, Rakesh and Gattaiah were also arrested along with 
him. Around this time a worker addressing a group of 
workers at the 7th Incline was beaten up by SI Janardhan 
Reddy without any provocation. 

On March 14 the police went round the workers’ colony and 
asked the workers to resume duty as their leaders were already 
under arrest. It was also announced that those not reporting 
for duty would be sacked. After the police call the workers 
approached Bikshamaiah, General Secretary of the FCI Union, 
Ramagundam, for help. He promised to visit them the next 
day. On March 15, the ASP, along with his men and one 
Raghuramulu, INTUC leader, reached the workspot and made 
attempted to force workers to resume duty. Bikshamaiah 
intervened and told the police that they should keep away from 
worker-management disputes and the workers should be 
allowed to decide for themselves the future course of action. 
Heated exchanges took place between Bikshamaiah and 
Raghuramaiah. After the incident the workers despersed, and 
one Venkateswara Rao belonging to INTUC (U) suggested 
that Bikshamaiah should go to the management for talks, A 
little later SI Janardhan Reddy went to Bikshamaiah’s home 
and left a note asking him to go the General Manager for 
talks, Meanwhile there was an anonymous telephone call at 
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the FCI post office asking Bikshamaiah to go to the GM’s 
office. Around 5-30 p.m. Bikshamaiah left the FCI town- 
ship. About 8 p.m. he was arrested near the P.S. and detained 
under NSA, thus completing the NSA series of arrests, 

After the above-mentioned meetings and interviews with the 
workers, the FFC went to the office of the local AITUC Union 
to elicit its opinion about the prevailing situation in GK. 
Unfortunately no one was present in the office. Then the FFC 
drove to the !NTUC office to contact K.R. Ramakrishna Rao 
(KR), Secretary, Andhra Pradesh Collieries Mazdoor Sangh 
affiliated to INTUC. KR told the FFC that the four trade 
unions INTUC (I & U), AITUC and CITU had entered into 
an agreement with the management on January 29, 1981. The 
agreement was to be in effect for two years, KR further said 
that the management had refused to talk to workers belonging 
to the Karmika Sangham. The management also did not 
attend the meeting called by the Assistant Labour Commis- 
sioner. Answering a question he said the workers were’ on 
strike on February 26, 1981 but some were ready to join duty. 
Questioned about the law and order situation prevailing then, 
he said there was no violence either from the leaders or ‘the 
workers, It was a peaceful strike. Asked to comment on the 
NSA arrests, he said the arrests were unjustified, He also felt 
that the Management could have briefed the police about the 
peaceful nature of the workers, He further said that his union 
neither protested against nor condemned the arrest of the 
Sangham leaders. He also said that ‘lay-off? was announced 
on Februry 26, 1981. 

Later in the evening the FFC called on Sathe, General 
Manager of the Collieries. Sathe said that (i) the strike was 
illegal; cit) the demands were unjustified; (iii) the Sangham’s 
claim that more work was extracted for less pay was false; and 
(iv) there was a fall in production between February 26, 1981, 
and March 15, 1981. He said a report was sent to the higher 
authorities to that effect. He further said there was no violence 
at any time by the workers but threats against loyal workers 
had come to notice. The management felt that the general con- 
dition of labour discipline was extremely poor. There was a 
tendency for workers to go on strike on small pretexts. There 
was also a very high level of absenteeism. 

The next day on April 12, 1981, the FFC visited the open 
cast mine area and met the Welfare Officer. The Officer told 
the FFC that on February 26, 1981, the workers had entered 
their names in the muster rolls and asked for job specifica- 
tions. Since the workers refused to work as usual without any 
preconditions, it automatically led to the declaration of ‘lay- 
off’, he felt. On February 26 and later, the workers had enter- 
ed their names in the muster rolls regularly but were not given 
any work, This went on for about 10 days, Later they did not 
even report for work, 

The FFC then called on the Assistant General Manager, 
who said the demands of the workers were unjustified, but 
admitted that there was no incidence of violence on the part 
of the workers, The assistant to the GM, Pai, who was present, 
said the arrested workers were associates of CPI-ML and 
therefore dangerous, Actually, three times the number should 
been have booked under NSA, he said. He recounted an in- 
stance of a police raid on a vacant quarter some time ago 
where some workers were alleged to have set up an illegal 
office. Unfortunately, when the raid took place no one was 
found there, he said, He added that the police had seized dan- 
gerous weapons like bombs and grenades. Asked whether the 
Company security staff was present during the raid, Pai 
replied in the negative. 

The same evening the FFC reached Karimnagar and called 
on the District Magistrate and Collector, K.S. Sharma. The 
FEC told the Collector that it was apprehensive of genuine 
trade union activity being curbed in GK, and the Collector 
clarified that the four booked under NSA were arrested not 
because they were trade union leaders. The reasons for arrest 
were clearly mentioned in the detention orders, he said. 

The FFC, after meeting and interviewing the aforementioned 
persons, states as follows: 

1. There was no breakdown of law and order in the GK 
area during the entire period, nor was there any threat to peace 
and public order as alleged by the authorities in the detention 
orders, The arrest and detention of Bikshamaiah, Pandu, 
Lakshman and Maduva Reddy were not warranted. The 
arrested workers were genuine trade unionists. At the time of 
the passing of NSA it was promised that political and trade 


therefore violate the promises made to the nation. 

_2. The causes of industrial unrest are deeper, and the repres- 
sion of trade union activity will exacerbate rather than solve 
the problem. The general situation, including absenteeism and 
the atmosphere of industrial disputes, are not due to reasons 
given by the management. There are much deeper reasons 
which the management does not seem to look into. 

3. The FFC reports with pain and anguish that the living 
conditions of the workers in the GK area are sub-human. 
They have to fight not only the oppressive heat (48°C in sum- 
mer) but also the very high cost of living. Great majority of 
workers are without Company accommodation. In the case of 
those who do have, two or more families have to share a living 
quarter (if allotted), The quarters have asbestos sheet roofs. 
Often basic amenities like electricity and drainage are not 
available to those living in these quarters. It is ironic that as 
one drives down the area one finds a bill board ‘Power in 
Plenty’, while the workers have to go without electricity. 

4. There are no schools worth the name for the wards of 
employees, and recreational facilities are totally inadequate. 

5. It is unfortunate that the management has not given 
serious thought to providing subsidised transport facility nor 
has the management provided any drinking water facility at 
the work site. 

6. With open gutters, filth and utter lack of civic amenities, 
the place is a veritable hell-hole. The management of the 
Collieries has attempted no town-planning worth the name, A 
dry region like this should have been improved with gardens 
and green belts. Instead it is turning into a dust bowl. 

The FFC (1) calls upon the concerned authorities to release 
forthwith those detained under NSA and allow genuine trade 
union activity. It believes that a genuine dialogue at the mine 
level with the workers’ representatives can solve many of the 
problems; (2) believes that given the right attitudes and good- 
will it is possible to achieve normal conditions; (3) feels that 
there is a most urgent need for a town-planning authority for 
the GK area with expert teams of town planners and archi- 
tects to assist it. @ 





Barefoot Doctors (Contd. from page 9) 


follows international curricula. It neglects diseases 
that are common locally and presumes the existence 
of sophisticated facilities and equipment. 

(b) The ideal system has a pyramidal structure with 
three tiers: (i) A large number of community health 
workers at the base with about six months formal 
training in health care. Their duties will cover treat- 
ment of common, simple ailments with referral of 
patients needing more care to the second tier. The 
preventive aspect teaching of hygiene and nutrition 
will be looked after by this tier. (ii) A rural health 
centre, an urban clinic or referral hospital. This will 
cover areas such as serious injuries, high-risk pre- 
gnancies, difficult deliveries and diagnosis and treat- 
ment of uncommon diseases. This tier can be 
manned by a medical assistant and a midwife who 
have received two years’ training beyond secondary 
education. (iii) At the peak of the pyramid would be 
the referral hospital with fully qualified physicians, a 
diagnostic lab, X-Ray facilities, operation theatre 
and bedded wards. The second tier co-ordinates with 
the third. 

A significant comment in the World Bank report 
is: “A well-organised and properly operated health 
care programme can be afforded by the poorest coun- 
tries. To achieve it calls for continuing evaluation 
and modification of health care activities.” 

If reaching health care to our deprived millions is 
possible and within our means, why are we wasting 


union workers would not be affected by this Act, These arrests crores of rupees to sustain a continuous braig drain?E] 
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Global Legacy 
of 
Political Theory 


Z.M. QURAISHI 


A course in the History of Political Thought is 

invariably offered in the Political Science 
Departments of Indian Universities. Political ideas 
found in our own country or in the neighbourhood 
are generally ignored and sometimes offered as 
optional courses primarily to boost the morale of our 
elite or to cover our sense of inferiority vis-a-vis 
Western intellectual traditions. No effort has been 
made in India or elsewhere to integrate the global 
legacy of political philosophy in spite of the fact that 
the UNESCO has undertaken a series of projects with 
a view to highlighting global culture. Even univer- 
sities inthe Arab world teach the Arab phase of 
Political Thought as non sequitur. Maybe, our 
doyens are waiting for a Western initiative in this 
matter too! 

This attitude has to be changed; because it has 
been fair neither to the wisdom of the East nor to 
the rich legacy of the modern West. It is true that 
Western political thought is the latest in political 
speculation and constitutes- the bulk of modern liberal 
and socialist thinking. In view of its relevance to 
our current problems, its impact on Eastern intellec- 
tuals is by no means small. What makes it global is 
its strong urge to come to grips with problems of the 
current political process as well as its useful role in 
building modern political institutions. 

However, it is difficult to accept the view that it is 
purely “Western” to the exclusion of the “Eastern”. 
The Graeco-Roman sources of Western intellectual 
«traditions were indebted to the great civilisations that 
rappeared in the valleys of the Euphrates, the Nile 
rand the Indus. Rome was the last in the first round 
of the relay race of civilisation and, as such, was the 
most westward outpost of the ancient Orient. The 
Roman Empire was extended, later on, to the major 
ortion of the West European mainland and, fora 
short while, up to the British Isles. This brought 
the entire region under its intellectual influence. 
Roman culture imparted a rather weak influence of 
Greek in the same way in which Turkish did of 
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European pretensions to exclusive title over the 
Graeco-Roman legacy ignores the real sources of the 
Greek renaissance. The coastal belt around the 
Aegean Sea included vast areas of Asia Minor (con- 
temporary Turkey). Cultural progress in the Aegean 
world was not a product of a sudden outburst of 
Greek genius. Its background was prepared by the 
emergence of a navigating people in view of the long 
coast around the sea. This, in utrn, impelled its inhabi- 
tants to undertake trade and develop commerce with 
the civilised world. A vast spectrum of small com- 
munities, called city-states, came into being, offering 
a spectrum of cultural variety, so that it could inte- 
grate the achievements of the civilised world, weave 
them into myriad patterns and probe into their values. 
This is how the Greeks became the real inheritors of 
the Oriental civilisations. 

Rome was recipient of a fragment of Greek culture 
which trickled through a limited heritage carried by 
Plutarch and Polybius. This was used by Rome to 
establish an empire. The bulk of Greek learning was 
transferred to the Fertile Crescent, the Levant and 
Egypt where hundreds of Greek litterateurs and 


' savants had migrated to establish centres of study and 


research. This legacy was transferred to the Arabs 
who made valuable contribution to knowledge while 
Europe was in deep Dark Age slumber. It was much 
later that Europe discovered the Greek legacy 
through the works of al Kindi, al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, 
Ibn Tutayl (Ababacer),‘ Ibn Rushd (Averroes) and 
Ibn Bajja (Avempace) to St Thomas and others. 
Political ideas of Arab philosophers lie on the main 
course of history of political philosophy and, there- 
fore, cannot be bypassed. Similarly, the political 
theory of the Caliphate developed by Arab political 
theologians imbibing Hammurabi’s tradition of the 
tule of law, brought fresh air to European scholastic 
controversies and prepared the ground for modern 
constitutional theory. 

In a way, the Arabs hold a key position in forming 
a global view of civilisations. Their interaction with 
Europe in Sicily and Spain was only one process in 
at least five. Impelled by the new ideology of Islam, 
they expanded swiftly to interact with all the major 
civilisations in the Eastern hemisphere. In the first 
on-slaught, they Arabised the entire culture of Syriac, 
Hamite and Berber peoples. In the second wave 
they Islamised the vast regions which preserved their 
native culture. In the final wave they interacted 
with other religious communities, imbibing from the 
latter their achievements and carrying to them their 
In this manner, 
they became the main instrument of integrating 
global culture in medieval age. 

The process of binding political thinking in differ- 
ent parts of the world was executed by the Arabs in 
five processes. Apart from interaction with Europe, 
their major influence passed through Persia and 
Afghanistan to North India with subsidiary courses 
to Central Asia and western China up to Mongolia. 
The third wave reached Eastern Europe and Russia 
The fourth in- 
volved penetration through the Sahara into west, 
Central and part of east Africa. In another process 
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af acculturation, coastal Arabs carried the Àrab 
heritage across the Arabian Sea to East Africa, 
South India, Sri Lanka, Pacific and all the way up to 
Canton in China. . 

It is from this vantage point that the rich heritage 
of medieval political thought can be better 
observed and assessed. Otherwise, political theory 
as developed in the West was partial. Its 
main preoccupation is the state as a self-regulating 
community of people occupying a territory as if it 
hangs ina vaccum. The political philosophers did 
. not look into the external dimensions of the state 
except from the Sixteenth Century onwards, and even 
then, international law and diplomatic history were not 
really integrated into the main body of -political 
theory. In fact, the theorists presumed two diamet- 
rically opposite views of human nature separately for 
internal and external aspects of state, with little care 
for coherence. Whereas for political theory the Aristo- 
telian dictum regarding the social nature of man was 
taken as handy, the Hobbesian description of man in 
quest of vainglory was maintained as an assumption 
of state in its external relations. - a 

On the other hand, the concept of state, as deve- 
loped in India, pays equal attention to the internal 
and external sides. Classical Indian political theory 
enumerated Durga (fort) Bala (army) and Mitra 

(friendly state) as constituent elements of state, 
identifying defence and external ‘relations being as 
essential as sovereignty and government. In the third 
century B.C. Kautilya built a full fledged model 
international system as an integral part of his theory 
of state. Making a vital distinction between a state’s 
spheres of interest (front) and non interest (rear), he 
describes a five-level relationship in the front in con- 
tradistinction to a four-level relationship in the rear 


where the neutral (madhyama) and the indifferent a 


(udasin) states are also located. Kautilya’s Mandala 
theory is a realistic description of a balance of power 
system which did not cease to be relevant. Kautiiya’s 
‘ political theory describes the six alternative strategies 
of external policy (Shadgunaniti), details of diplomatic 
organisation and espionage. Western political 
theorists could not come in touch with Indian tradi- 
tions and failed to take into account the external 
dimensions of state as part of their political investi- 
gation. 

Reflecting the state of affairs in the Orient, describ- 
ed. by Marx as Asiatic mode of production for want 
of a more appropriate term, Indian contributions to 
political theory also laid emphasis on the administra- 
tion. Swamin (the sovereign), Amatyas (ministers), 
and Kosha (treasury) were enumerated as elements of 
state. Kautilya’s descriptions of diplomatic service 
and intelligence agency was part of his larger concept 
of statecraft. His involvement in operational aspects 
of state was not accidental in the sense in which 
Machiavelli stands out as an isolated figure, but was 
a part of Oriental philosophical tradition to probe 
- into the farms and substance of political processes as 
an aspect of political theory. Western theorists over- 
looked Machiavelli’s contribution to statecraft. When 
expansion of empires, growth of modern industries 
and expanding sphere of state activity forced them to 
problems of colonial administration and business 


~ 
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idnagéerent, they accepted public administration’ a 
an unimportant subfield of political science. In the 
view of many doyens of political science, the inclu- 
sion of public administration in political science is 
as yet a controversial proposition. If interaction 
between Oriental and European political thinking had 
taken place at an early date, Western political theory 
might have been saved the embarrassment. ; 

Political theory in Europe lacked a theoretical pers- 
pective of history. Although Aristotle had articutat- 
ed a developmental view of nature and society, the 
European theorists remained absorbed in the cyclic 
view of change. Polybius gave it currency in. Rome 
from where Europeans assimilated it. Aristotle’s 
original views reached them through the Arabs who 
had by then made penetrating observations in the 
realm of theoretical history. But bias impregnated 
by the Crusades blocked their minds against accept- 
ing ideas that depended Islamic expansion. They 
remained uninfluenced by Arab historical thought 
when Ibn Khaldun propounded his politico-historical 
sociology in the fourteenth century. Arab political 
power already tended to decline and Arabic ceased 
to be a fashionable language of academics in Europe. 
If the Arabs could not make use of it, the Europeans 
did not even learn about it. 

As a result, the idea of progress in human affairs 


-took three centuries to take its due place in the 


political theory of Europe. Although Roussean, 
Harrington and Winstanlay made shrewd guesses 
about the progressive direction of human affairs, the 
French Revolution provided the necessary raw data 
for Thierry, Mignet and Guizot to apply their minds 
and to Vico and Hegel to evolve their historical 
theories. -Later on, Karl Marx took it to its logical 
conclusion but faced opposition from those who tried 
to develop ‘‘a pure theory of politics” banishing law, 
Philosophy and history. — 

The main weakness of political theory transmitted 
to us by Europe results from historical accidents in 
the cultural relay race. The main political thinkers 
of Europe were not aware of political thinkers of the 
East like Kautilya and Ibn Khaldun. There is need 
to rectify this tendency in order to integrate political 
ideas from everywhere into a global theory of 
politics. 

Unfortunately, academic debates in the Third 
World often turn to a wrong question: How much of 
the Oriental elements should be incorporated with a 
view to modifying our dependence on the Occidental? 
The query has the underlying assumption that the 
two legacies confront each other and, therefore, a 
self-respecting elite in the Third World should mobi- 
lise something from native traditions to counter the 
arrogance of the alien elite. 

This is, in the main, a reaction to Western ethno- 
centricity. During the last three centuries, West 
Europe and North America made rich contributions 
to all branches of knowledge and claimed to be the 
exclusive legatees of world civilisation. They. support- 
ed their claim by, political, economic and military 
might and relied on their alleged racia] and intellectua’ 
superiority to perpetuate it. But the compensatory 
delusion of the Afro-Asians in reaction to this is as 
much mistaken as the mentality of the West. L] ` 
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BJP (Contd from p 6) 


Governments in States, with the 
tider that if a Marxist Home 
Minister continued in Kerala 
violence would keep erupting and 
provide “New Delhi with a plausi- 
ble excuse to dismiss the State 
Government”. 

Interestingly, Atal Behari 
Vajpayee had voiced the question 
of removal of the Marxist Home 
Minister of Kerala soon after he 
landed at Cochin airport for the 
BJP executive meeting, notwith- 
standing his positive response to 
the CPI-M Polit Bureau’s proposal! 
for cooperation among Opposi- 
tion parties including the BJP, to 
fight authoritarianism. The opti- 
mism over BJP-CPM cooperation 
seemed to vanish the next day 
when, at the same Cochin airport, 
Kerala Chief Minister E. K. 
Nayanar asked the BJP to clarify 
its links with the RSS and des- 
cribed Vajpayee’s proposal for 
removal of the Marxist Home 
Minister as “absurd”. The tem- 
pers of those opposed to the line 
of cooperation ran high in the 
National Executive, for the BJP 
chief had now been ‘“‘insulted”. 
Tronically, even as Vajpayee ended 
his Presidential Address on the 
National Council’s opening day, 
he had in his hands an agency 
despatch from New Delhi in 
which CPI-M had officially denied 
having made any “political offer” 
of cooperation to the BJP. The 
CPI-M expressed “amusement” 
at the BJP leaders’ pre-conditions. 
An anti-climax of sorts. 

Since the issue of cooperation 
ceased to be of relevance, the 
point of debate in the executive 
was whether the BJP should or 
should not demand the dismissal 
of the Kerala Government in the 
context of alleged “‘murder poli- 
tics”, and whether-or not to sup- 
port a similar demand in West 
Bengal. Such a proposal made 
by some hot-heads was disfavour- 
ed, for it was feared that such a 
course would boomerang on the 
BJP in Kerala where it had 
gained a foothold and hoped to 
grow. 

Cochin marked yet another 
departure, in the matter of reser- 
vation policy. The BJP has given 
full-throated support to the policy 
of reservation for Scheduled 
” 
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Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
including in the matter of promo- 
tion. There were reported to 
have been differences in the 
National Executive, while the 
National Council heard more 
than a dozen speakers who sought 
dilution of the whole policy of 
reservations on various counts. 
There were passionate appeals in 
favour of reservation as well as 
for its dilution. This can be said 
to have been in marked contrast 
to the Bombay national conven- 
tion where Sarsonia, the lone 
pleader for reservation, was 
virtually hooted down, without 
Vajpayee being in a position to 
defend him. The anti-reservation 


explosion in Gujarat and the 
allegation of BJP’s involvement 
there seemed to have compelled 
the BJP leaders tosit up, as they 
had to think in terms of building 
the party as a credible political 
force. 

How far this new stance is 
actively pursued in the changing 
BJP context will be known in 
course of time. It has to be 
recalled that the BJP’s support for 
land reforms, contained in its 
Bombay economic policy state- 
ment, has not yet created ripples 
in the party. Fora party com- 
manding a traditionalist social 
base, reservation will pose a 
bigger test. 0] 
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Toppling Game Won’t Pay 


ONLY the other day the Congress-I was raising a hue and cry 
against bandhs and general strikes on the plea that these 
interrupt economic growth. Today it is resorting to the same 
bandhs and strikes in parts of the country negating its own 
professed principles, obstructing the functioning of constitu- 
tionally elected Left Governments. On April 2-3, the Con- 
gress-I leadership threw away even the fig-leaf of decency of 
democratic life, and went all out for confrontation with the 
West Bengal police. The peace-loving people of the State 
were subjected to shameless Congress-I goondaism — damag- 
ing and destroying public property, disrupting pubic transport, 
depriving the needy of a day’s income; and letting loose anti- 
social hirelings to terrorise people with concentrated bomb 
attacks, arson, killing and injuring those who had to use the 
means of travel available. : 

The president of the West Bengal State unit of the Congress- 
I has gloated over the ‘success’ of such terror tactics, asking 
the Centre to dismiss the Left Front Government and allow its 
own henchmen a backdoor entry to State politics at the cost of 
the electorate. The former Union Law Minister, Ashoke Sen 
has had to admit, behind a cobweb of legalistic sophistry, 
that his partymen (Congress-I) were not alone in bomb-throw- 
ing business, thus admitting that they too did it. Buta real 
piece of partisanship in neutral clothing has been the Prime 
Minister's tirade against Marxism. The inference is inescapable 
that the constitutional-electoral process is to be thrown to the 
winds and the Centre is set on toppling the Left Front 

overnment. : 
oon Kerala and in West Bengal, the pattern of the Congress- 
LRSS reactionary combine is coming up too stridently to be 
missed, Fortunately, the people in both these States have 
learnt through experience, during and after Emergency, enough 
of the dominant class’s methodology, of eroding people's 
democratic rights, subverting particularly the expression of 
their electoral choice by means of rigging and through ‘move- 

ents’ of violence. 
The people of West’ Bengal will not allow themselves to be 
fooled again, Indira Gandhi should remember that 1981 is 
not 1959, and what was possible then in Kerala will have 
dangerous and unmanageable consequences today. 


Lueknow R.P. Mullick 


Dalit College : For Whose Benefit ? 
y T RAJASHEKAR SHETTY of the Dalit Action Committee 
«d. of Bangalore has given his impressions of a tour of 
Gujarat during the period of crisis created by interested sec- 
tions of medical students against the policy of reservations. 
(Mainstream, March 14, 1981). Among the solutions present- 
ed by Shetty is one concerning emulation of the practice 
allegedly existing in Karnataka whereby the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes section of society will have its own 

medical college. ? , i oo Oe an 
I wish to correct the impression that this suggestion is likely 
to create, First of all, acceptance of a segregated college exclu- 


sively for students of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
is undesirable, They have a right to be integrated with other 
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sections of society and it is no patronage extended to them if 
certain seats are reserved for them.,Secondly, there is no 
college, medical or other, in Karnataka which is exclusively 
for students of this category, There are some unaided privately 
managed medical colleges in which there is no provision for 
even the constitutional reservation for students of this category. 
It is only in Government and aided colleges that reservations 
are valid, 

The so-called medical college exclusively for students of the 
Dalit group that Shetty refers to is none other than a privately 
mafiaged medical college recently sanctioned by the Gundu 
Rao Government ignoring the elementary norms of academic 
regulations prescribed by the universities in the State. The 
only vicarious satisfaction one can derive in the case of this 
Dalit medical college is that it is named after Dr Ambedkar 
and that those who will manage the college through a society 
are Dalits enjoying some political states, 

What is even more important is that this college, like one 
other sanctioned simultaneously with this, is a capitation fee 
college. One hundred students will be admitted to each of the 
two colleges (one belonging to the Dalits and the other to the 
Vokkaligas), out of which ten each will be at the discretion of 
the Government and the rest will be on the basis of payment 
of Rs 1.6 lakhs per seat, Let us have no illusion about those 
who will join the colleges under this condition, The real 
Dalits and oppressed communities will be nowhere near the 
colleges. The prestige that some leaders belonging to the 
Dalit and Vokkaliga groups might enjoy by running colleges 
of this kind does not compensate for the horror that students 
belonging to those categories go through. If they could invest 
Rs 1.6 lakhs on a seat in a medical college they would not be 
facing oppression socially and economically, ` 

Rajashekar Shetty’s concept of Dalits’ emancipation is thus 
quite phoney, to say the least. It is a solution for the leaders 
and not for the people led by these Dalit leaders, 


(Dr) G. Ramakrishna, Reader 


Bangalore in English, National College 


Marxism and Empiricism 


"Tus refers to David Selbourne’s rejoinder to Dr. Suman 

Gupta’s contribution “Marxist or Pure Empiricist’’? (Main- 
stream). 

Professor Selbourne could have refuted Dr. Suman’s 
argument in an analytical manner, Unfortunately, he could 
not do so. I felt his was just impotent rage. Maybe, her 
knowledge of Marxism is just Maurice Cornforthian, But an 
enlightened Professor like Selbourne should have explained 
analytically what ‘modern’ Marxism is, and where Dr Suman 
went wrong in her explanation, Selbourne is, after all, giving 
a reply not just for the benefit of Dr. Suman. A host of ‘Corn- 
forthian’’ Marxists in India were awaiting an analytical reply. 
If this is the way of conducting polemics, readers of Main- 
aeram Nall not get enlightened, Let there be some light instead 
of heat. 

If, as David Selbourne put it, ‘fundamental tenets’ and 
‘quantitative change into ‘qualitative change’ etc, etc., have 
got outdated and worn out, let him enunciate what modern 
and up-to-date Marxism is, On the contrary, he got irritated, 
I was deeply disappointed. 

I would request Prof. Selbourne to refute the arguments and 
propositions of Dr Suman Gupta and thereby enlighten the 
readers of Mainstream. 


Vijayawada S. Rammohan 





CORRECTION 


In some copies of Mainstream issue dated April 
25, 1981, the article.on National Revolutionaries by Dr 
G. Adhikari carries the indication ‘I’ in the title. The 
error was noticed and corrected in subsequent copies, 
The article is complete in that issue, and the error is 
regretted. — Editor . 
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The sight of a child—a boy 
or a girl—without adequate 
food or clothing or house 
to live in always produces 
a sense of shock in me as 
well as a sense of shame 
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From Drugs to Detente 


Wie it is difficult at this stage to assess 
the overall impact of the Prime Minis- 
fér’s two- -phase tour abroad—she is on 
‘the last lap of her tour as these lines are 
written—some broad eee stand out and 
. need to be thought about. 

At Geneva Indira Gandhi, obviously 
widely admired, addressed the special 
session of the World Héalth Assembly, and 
the high point was her scathing attack on 
the multinational drug companies and their 
operations in the developing countries, to 
the disadvantage of the latter. The tren- 
chant criticism of the drug monopolies 
will be widely shared. They are exploit- 

. ing most cynically the poor countries, and 
Indira Gandhi is obviously right.in declar- 
ing. that “drug manufacture has become a 
powerful industry, subject to the same 
considerations of other big industries, that 
is, concentration of profit, fierce competi- 
tion and recourse to hard-sell eee 


Medicines which may be of the utmost 
value to the poorer countries can be 
bought by us only at exorbitant prices.” 
She referred to dangerous new drugs being 
tried out on the populations of weaker 
countries though their manufacture is 
prohibited within the countries of manu- 
facture, as also to the raging controversy 
over the export of baby foods to develop- 
ing countries with quite harmful effects for 
mothers and infants in these countries. 
These and other related points raised by 
her at Geneva are very important, no 
doubt, but some questions are bound to 
be asked within our country which she 
must answer on her return. The role of 
the multinational drug industry has been a 
subject of heated debate in India for many 
years, and in 1974, when she was Prime 
Minister long before the brief spell of 
Janata Party rule was dreamt of, the Hathi 
Committee was set up. That committee 
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not only came out with some revelations 
(of the 15,000 drugs sold in the Indian 
market less than two per cent were really 
needed, for example) but recommended 
the takeover of foreign firms, phased intro- 
duction of generic products, and help to 
the small sector by making the large 
manufacturers supply bulk drugs to small 
units for preparing marketable formula- 
tions. The idea was to force the big firms 
to go into basic drugs as against formu- 
lations and to loosen the grip of the 
multinationals. 

The Government after much deliber- 

ation accepted some of the recommend- 
ations with modifications — the multina- 
tional drug lobby, entrenched even in the 
administrative hierarchy, was quite active 
— and even the little that was accepted 
out of the modest recommendations could 
not be implemented by the Government. 
The MNCs succeeded in forcing the 
authorities to allow them to escalate prices 
—something that has been repeated this 
year as well. The excuses given out about 
jack of alternative sources of supply are 
hardly convincing, and in any case the 
Government cannot blame others for the 
continuous failure of both public sector 
and private companies in this country to 
make a success of the job entrusted to 
them. The Hathi Committee wanted the 
highest priority for prophylactics and 
curative drugs. Neither on this nor on the 
question of abolition of brand names has 
the Government acted purposefully. 
* Byen earlier than the Hathi panel the dangerous 
operations of the MNCs were known, thanks to US 
Senator Estes Kefauver’s report on the subject, bring- 
ing out malpractices within the United States, push- 
ing up of prices beyond the reach of even that 
affiuent society, and so on. If medicare 1s inadequate 
im such a country, and MNCs are able to play 
mischief, the extent of vulnerability of the developing 
countries can well be imagined. We have to see how 
Indira Gandhi translates the lofty sentiments expres- 
sed at Geneva into action on the ground in our 
country, what she will do to implement the Hathi 
Report which has been in cold storage. ; 

From Geneva to Abu Dhabi via Kuwait, marking 
the second phase of the tour, the Prime Minister has 
dealt forcefully with the larger questions of war and 
peace, of the dangers of revival of the cold war, of 
the importance of maintaining peace in the West 
Asian and the entire Asian region. The joint com- 
munique issued at the end of her visit to Kuwait, for 
example, has demanded that super-power presence in 
the Indian Ocean be ended to remove the threat to 
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peace, and has opposed foreign interference in the 
Gulf region. On Afghanistan the known position has 
been reiterated in rather subdued language. Shared 
distress over the seven-month-old war between Iraq 
and Iran has been expressed, while hoping for the 
success of the non-aligned peace initiative, which is 
not showing much promise as yet. The stand on Israeli 
withdrawal from all Arab territories and restoration 
of the rights of the Palestinian people has been firmly 
reiterated. The demand for structural changes in the 
international economic order was predictable. India’s 
efforts for peace and stability in the sub-continent 
have been duly conveyed to the rulers Indira Gandhi 
met. It is expected that the outcome of the Prime 
Minister’s talks with the UAE leaders will be spelt 
out along the same lines. 

But having noted all this, we have to ask ourselves 
whether the lessons of history have been fully under- 
stood. Time was when the Gulf sheikhdoms were 
underwritten by the British, banking on the imperial 
Indian Army. With the exit of the British, the 
Americans stepped in, exercising virtual control over 
the Gulf region, operating mainly through the late 
Shah of Iran, with the known consequences. The 
present US Administration is bent on intensifying the 
cold war, even more so than any of its predecessors, 
and detente is in virtual disarray. In the midst of 
all this is the involvement of some countries in the 
region, as also Pakistan, in “Islamic” politics. What 
all this adds up to — including the military propping 
up of Pakistan — has to be understood clearly. 

Our interest in the Gulf region and in the entire 
neighbourhood is legitimate. The economic develop- 
ment of India, as well as of the other countries, 
makes peace and tranquillity in the whole Asian 
region imperative, not to speak of peace the world 
over. The complex problems the region poses cannot 
be viewed or dealt with in isolation from the larger 
issue of detente which requires a reversal of the trend 
towards revival of the cold war set in motion by the 
USA. Brezhnev’s idea of broad security arrangements 
needs to be taken into account and linked with the 
problems of global peace and security. 

Economic and trade relations with the countries 
Indira Gandhi has visited, as well as others, are im- 
portant, but these too can abide and grow stronger 
only in the framework of peace in the world and in 
the region. 

Whether there has been serious thinking in New 
Delhi on these many complex problems outlined 
sketchily here is the moot point. What is the strategy 
now to ensure the security needs of the region? What 
precise role does India envisage for herself in coope- 
ration with the other countries concerned? How do 
we go about it? 

These and related questions cannot be answered 
with flowery rhetoric or pious sentiments. Hard- 
headed realism and a readiness to take new kinds of 
initiatives are needed. Perhaps we can hope for indi- 
cations after Indira Gandhi’s return. 

All that can be said at the moment is that there is 
no place for euphoria or complacency — or, on the 
other hand, for hysteria. 

; C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
May 13 i 
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Mitterand Victory: 
New Vista? 


o, Socialist leader Francois 

Mitterand has won and he will 
be President of France for seven 
years. His victory should cause 
no surprise, for the French eco- 
nomy and society have been 
showing signs of sickness for a 

` considerable length of time now. 

There have been many symptoms, 
including growing unemployment 
and high inflation; to these must 
be added what French intellectuals 
describe as the “soft fascism” of 
the defeated Giscard d'Estaing 
symbolised by insidious attempts 
to control the media, the channels 
of expression of opinion, and 
rigid contro! of French radio and 
television. We have also to add 
the infamous l’affaire Bokassa 
and the transaction in diamonds. 
Although it did not reach the 
dimensions of either the Dreyfus 
affair or the Stavisky scandal, it 
certainly eroded the image of 
Giscard. And so the French 
people have now turned against 
both Giscard’s urbane conser- 
vatism and Chirac’s more militant 
variety. 

Mitterand’s victory certainly 
has several major implications for 
France and Western Europe, cap- 
able of influencing the course of 
events in this vital region. The 
set-back suffered by the conser- 
vatives in France may well denote 
the rolling back of the conser- 
vative tide in West Europe as a 
whole, since it coincides with 
similar change in a number of 
leading countries of West Europe. 
Britain, the present citadel of the 
European conservatives, has seen 
a spectacular Labour victory in 
the civic polls, while inside the 
Labour Party itself, the Leftists 
under the leadership of Michael 
Foot have taken over. The victory 
of Helmut Schmidt’s Social 
Democrats in West Germany has 
just preceded the French elections. 
And now, in France, at the crest 
of this wave, has come what is 
perhaps the most significant of the 
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Leftist victories in Europe, for it 
has ended the unbroken chain of 
conservative French Presidents, 
from the time the Gaullist Consti- 
tation was ushered in 23 years 
ago. Mitterand, as the first 
Socialist President of France, 
symbolises a new phase of socio- 
economic and political develop- 
ments in the West European com- 
munity. However, final assessment 
is hardly possible till the crucial 


elections to the National Assembly. 


The meaning of the Leftist vic- 
tory in France can be properly 
gauged in the backdrop of the 
behaviour of the economy in 19£0 
particularly. It is this factor, more 
than any other, which provides a 
cogent explanation as to why the 
French electorate rejected Giscard 
and chose Mitterand. Take, for 
instance, some of the economic 
indicators pointing to the shape 
of things in the French economy 
in 1980. Growth came down to 
the lowest ebb in 1980, a mere 
1.1 per cent, while the outlook 
for 1981 appears even more 
uncertain; unemployment figures 
teached the highest post-war 
level of 1,660,000, and is likely 
to be further enhanced till 1984, 
unless the trend is reversed; 
the upward inflation curve was 
reflected in a 13.6 per cent rise in 


„consumer prices. It is the product 


of Giscard’s policies that retail 
prices and company profits have 
been largely decontrolled — both 
soaring to a new high. 

_ It is thus not surprising that in 
this context, Mitterand’s platform 
which embodies nationalisation of 
11 leading industrial groups cover- 
ing the crucial areas of steel, 
chemicals, aviation, weaponry and 
nuclear development, became the 
focus of debate in the Presidential 
contest. Giscard’s effort to frighten 
middie class voters about the 
catacalysm which according to 
him would follow the nationalis- 
ation move, did not work. 

Mitterand, the true nature of 
whose socialist convictions was 
always regarded with a certain 
amount of suspicion, seems to 
have persuaded the electorate that 
he might mean what he says. 
Perhaps because of this, he has 
already said that seven years is 
too short a period for bringing 
about the structural changes 
France so badly needs, Mitterand’s 


convincing victory would not have 
been possible without the support 
of the Communist Party of France 
which polled nearly five million 
votes, though its total vote has 
indeed been reduced this time. 
What kind of equation the 
Socialists and the Communists 
strike will be an important factor. 

It remains to be seen in any 
case whether the Socialist Party 


‘of France headed by Mitterand 


has thought through the solutions 
of the serious structural problems 
of French society and the French 
economy. One thing is clear: If 
the Left in France does not evolve 
a credible programme for all-round 
reform and in particular for con- 
sciously reducing the palpable 
inequalities in French society, 
French Reaction will have the last 
laugh at least in the short run. 
So; while one shares in the rejoic- 
ing in Europe among the Social 
Democratic parties, one cannot 
help articulating anxieties. 

However, in the European con- 
text, any big change in the charac- 
teristics -of the French economy 
can hardly be isolated from several 
other developments, and in the 
first place, from the way the 
armaments race at present eats 
upa big share of national re- 
sources. It would be no simple 
proposition to nationalise the 11 
industrial giants figuring in 
Mitterand’s manifesto — their 
turnover runs into astronomical 
figures, many. times the size of the 
full Indian Budget — unless cor- 
responding steps are taken in 
other facets of the economy. Other 
implications of the nationalisation 
move would be equally far- 
reaching. 

Two prime requirements for 
Mitterand’s success are, therefore, 
the deflection of resources and the 
economy’s outturn from weap- 
onry and armaments to useful 
production, and, in the political 
sphere, unification of the Leftist 
forces. The first requirement can 
be met only by a cut in the 
military budget, while in the case 
of France, the second implies a 
revival of the Socialist-Commu- 
nist united front — a process 
calling for deft handling. 

Mitterand obviously faces a 
severe challenge in all respects — 
as economic policy makers, as a 
political leader of Europe, and 
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above all, as the inheritor of the 
great tradition of the French 
revolutionary movement which 
gave the world the Paris Com- 
mune more than a hundred years 
ago, and the anti-fascist united 
front of the thirties. ' 
There are only minimal poin- 
ters to the way Mitterand and 
the French Socialists will respond 


to these challenges. One of the. 


hopeful pointers is the reference 
in the Socialist election manifesto 
to policy on sales of military 
equipment to nations outside the 
Western community. Sales of 
weapons, it says, should be guided 
by more strict criteria, and no 
sales should be allowed to racist 
and fascist regimes. If France 
under Mitterand were to follow 
up this line in practice, he will 
have to ban sales of military 
hardware to South Africa; more, 
to countries where military juntas 
rule the roost, ready to plunge 
their countries into military ad- 
ventures whenever expedient. 

The main issue to be faced 
however is the need to defuse the 
cold war, end military confronta- 
tion in Europe between the East 
and the West and commence a 
phased. drive to curb the arma- 
ments race. Are the French Social- 
ists prepared to take up the gaun- 
tlet on this score? It is doubtful 
if they will accept the challenge 
with all its implications since such 
steps will shake the Western alli- 
ance to its core, and will immedi- 
ately produce a sharp confronta- 
tion with Washington. .Such a 
course will, of course, be unaccep- 
table to the Reagan Administra- 
tion which is already well set to, 
launch a new global drive for 
East-West confrontation and 
accentuation of the arms race. 

On the other hand, the forces 
initiated by the Socialist victory 
in France will not be easily re- 
conciled to window-dressing and 
a return to the policies pursued 
under Giscard in the domestic 
sphere, or to the revival of the 
cold war in the European theatre. 
The prospect ahead is of new 
struggle for a course which meets 
the challenges of the present times 
"— in France and in the world. 

In his Class Struggle in France 
Marx said with insight that in 
France class struggle is always 
catried to its logical conclusion, 
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However, time and again history 
has shown the tragedy of the 
middle class which has no will, 
purpose and instrumentality of 
its own. It remains precariously 
poised on the changing frustra- 
tions of the times, only to 
tragically fall to the ground, as 
evidenced by the fate of so, sincere 
and well-meaning a person as 
Allende of Chile. Will Mitterand 
fare any better? That is the cru- 
cial question to which his party’s 
— and the Left’s — showing in 
the coming elections to the Na- 
tional Assembly may provide a 
partial answer. 


May 12 O.P. Sabherwal 


Rethinking among 
Rebel Leftists 


T is‘not a small matter that a 
rebel against the existing un- 
just system, after more than 
eleven years of gruelling jail life, 
ill-treatment and consequent 
physical breakdown, should re- 


main/clear-headed and undaunted: 


in his resolve to continue the 
struggle for justice and equality, 
for a radical restructuring of the 
entire political, social and econo- 


mic set-up. 
Such a man of steel — anda 
near-total physical wreck — is 


Nagabhushanam Patnaik, reluc- 
tantly released a few days back by 
the Andhra Pradesh Government 
which acted without grace or 
decency even after the Supreme 
Court had ordered his uncondi- 
tional release on parole. Such has 
been the behaviour of the author- 
ities that even those who had over 
the years maintained studied 
silence when groups of militant 
young political activists trying to 
organise the long-exploited rural 
poor to fight for their basic rights 
were gunned down in bogus 
“encounters”, have now begun to 
speak with a measure of honesty. 

As in the case of all revolution- 
aries everywhere and at all times 
— Robert Sands and Francis 
Hughes of Northern Ireland prod- 
ded to death and martyrdom being 
recent examples — it is not neces- 
sary to agree with their methods 
to recognise their honesty, 
dedication, utter selflessness and 


the Validity of the goal they “aim 
at. Clearly, it is frustration and Joss 
of faith in. the prevailing’ system, 
in which injustice to the majority 
is entrenched, which drive -the 


‘ most sensitive among’ - youthful 


activists to the path of violence. 
The fact that the working of the 
system, which obstructs and does 
not promote genuine social and 
economic justice, is the cause of 
the rise of such militant groups is 
not understood by many who do 
see and regret injustice; the vested 
interests refuse to see the root 
cause, for to do so does not:suit 
them, their preference being the 
use of state power to eliminate 
those who disturb their system. 
Everyone who actively resists 
social and economic injustice is a 
‘‘Naxalite’ — a term freely used 
to desctibe those who are to be 
murdered or harassed by the 
police with no questions asked. _ 
It has always been clear that 
individual or group violence can- 
not bring about the kind of 
change that these revolutionaries 
dream of. As we have said often, ` 
such activities, in the given condi- 
tions, are necessarily counter- 
productive. It is easy for the 
power-wielders to employ alf'the 
might of the repressive machinery 
of the state to destroy active dis- 
sidents working at the grassroots. 
Paper tigers passing pious resolu- 
tions about removing poverty and 
establishing equality do not niat- 
ter, for they not only do not pose 
any threat to the entrenched 
interests and the ruling elites but 
in fact serve as a safety valve in 
critical situations. That such a 
weak safety valve will not work 
beyond a point is another matter. 
It is evident from the: remarks 
made by Patnaik last weekend 
that he has done a lot of thinking 
about the dilemma of revolution- 
aries like himself. In the manner 
of Nagi: Reddy, Patnaik com- 
mands considerable respect among 
the various rebel groups collectiv- 


- ely described’ by officialdom and 


a large section of the media as 
‘““Naxalites” or ‘“‘extremists’’. 
Rethinking on his part and re- 
‘formulation of revolutionary 
policy and tactics are bound to 
-have an impact on these groups. 
What Patnaik has said assumes 
importance in this context. For 
example; “We are against annihil- 
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ation of class enemies...the major 
groups have understood the futi- 
lity of such politics. We did 
commit an error by implementihg 
this erroneous line...By practi- 
sing this kind of politics, we 
give a handle to ‘the enemy to 
come down heavily on people 
with the worst kind of terrorism.” 
He has set his aim as uniting all 
revolutionary, anti-fascist forces. 
That is not going to be easy, 
since even much of the Left-has 
lost its revolutionary elan. The 
redeeming feature is that many in 
the Leftist parties realise this truth. 
And it is not going to be easy to 
bridge the gap or remove mutual 
distrust between the major Left 
parties and the revolutionary 
groups. 

Patnaik’s remarks about parlia- 
mentary politics and elections 
appear to have been misunder- 
stood by some. Boycott of elec- 
tions earlier was “‘a tactical line” 
—and obviously participation will 
also be a matter of tactics rather 
than of policy, for “the parlia- 
mentary path is a negation of the 
new democratic revolution we 
believe in.” It -is a good sign 
that Patnaik has frankly admitted 
that he and his friends had not 
taken into account “the Indian 
conditions, Indian phenomena 
like casteism, panchayati system 
and the functioning of parliamen- 
tary democracy”. 

What Patnaik will or will not 
be able to achieve by his own 
efforts, given his frail health, is 
“not the point. A big effort to 
bring the many groups which 
have hitherto pursued the path of 
sporadic violence to achieve 
radical changes in the system, 
intoa common Left and demo- 


cratic front which can organise ~ 


the masses, needs to be made. 
The democratic institutions ina 
capitalist or semi-capitalist; feudal 
or semi-feudal, country have a 
knack of absorbing and. nullify- 
ing dissent and protest. If such 
institutions are to be effectively 
utilised for the good of the masses 
—for basic structural changes— 
‘men and women with conviction 
and fervour have to be mobilised. 


The Left parties particularly: 


should refrain from-adopting any 
“I told you so” attitude and ins- 
tead should bring the rebels, who 
have at once proved their mettle 
and learnt the lessons of misap- 
plied political strategy, into the 
mainstream of national struggle 
for structural changes’ in favour 


. ment. 


of the poor and.the weak and the 
oppressed and the exploited. 
Petty politicking of recent times 
will have to yield place to vision 
and revolutionary direction. 


May 12 C.N.C. 


Self-righteous 


Employers 


AX annual session of a national 

body of private sector em- 
ployers such as the All-India 
Organisation of Employers 
(AIOE) which deals with matters 
connected with the labour policy 
of the mighty Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and In- 
dustry (FICCI) needs to be taken 
note of for its form as well as 
content. ‘ It is intended to outline 
labour policy matters as the big 
business houses see them or would 
like the Government to see them. 
This time the occasion was pro- 
vided by the 48th session of the 
AIOE as well as the 54th session 
of the FICCI held in New Delhi 
one after the other. 

As far as form goes, to call 
them national sessions seems 
misleading. No doubt, a few 
hundred delegates from all over 
the country representing affiliated 


‘industrial institutions and units 


attend such sessions, but they only 
provide the silent audience.. The 
president of the organisation, 
whether FICCI or AIOE, reads 
out his keynote address, described 
as Presidential Address, outlines 
the problems facing industry in 
the economic or industrial rela- 
tions sphere as the case may be, 
and suggests what the Govern- 
ment should or should not do in 
the interest of industrial develop- 
Though the president 
concerned starts by addressing the 
“delegates”, by and large he 
addresses the dignitary invited to 
inaugurate the session. This time, 
President Sanjiva Reddy inaugu- 
rated the FICCI session and 
Labour Minister Narain Datt 
Tiwari opened the AIOE session. 
The entire exercise is rather in the 
nature of exchange of views 
between the two sides on a public 
platform, through the organi- 
sation’s president on one side and 
the official dignitary on the other. 


. The keynote address is followed 


by the inaugural address, in res- 


“ ponse to which a vote of thanks 


is moved on behalf of the organi- 
sers, thanking the dignitary for 
having spared his valuable time to 
give them valuable advice, ‘and 
both the organisers and the 
audience disperse for a cup of tea 
— to come together again at the 
annual session next year. The 
farce of a national session ends 
in about an hour. 

Now for the content or the 


` policies they want the Govern- 


ment to modify or adopt. For 
instance, the AIOE President, Dr 
S.K. Somaiya, held the “firm 
belief” that through greater atten- 
tion to human factors like manage- 
ment-labour relations, producti- 
Vity, etc., the rate of growth 
could be stepped up ‘considerably. 
For this the social and labour 
policies had to involve certain 


_ institutional changes in which 


there would be “a harmonious 
mix of the needs of growth 
and aspirations of the masses.” 
He however warned against any 
“quantum jump in social trans- 
formation” which could come 
only as an “aftermath of violent 
holocaust which we can ill afford.” 

What sort of institutional 
changes are required according to 
the AIOE chief? For the first time, 
collective bargaining as the mode 
of settlement of disputes has been 
favoured by the AIOE. Somaiya 
has said that labour laws are anti- 
production, adjudication encour- 
ages litigation and the machinery 
for settlement of disputes. so far 
available has not helped the 
workers to think in terms of 
strengthening their organisation. 
Moreover, “there has been a dis- 
cernible tendency among the State 
Governments to misuse the powers 
under the present Industrial Dis- 
putes Act and patronise workers’ 
organisations of their liking.” He 
has also said that any new indus- 
trial relations law should promote 
equal partnership in the function- 
ing of industry rather than emp- 
loyer-employee relations. 

In this context, the AIOE chief 
has held out collective bargaining 
as the “best instrument” for 
“good employer-employee rela- 
tions”. But this would appear to 
be a facade, for he believes that 
workers put in their labour only 
to eke out their living while indus- 
trialists have to look to the inter- 
ests of production, investors and 
even consumers. The worker, espe- 


‘cially organised labour, is held to 


be the villain of the piece. The 
AIOE chief seems to believe that 


the actual producer, the worker, 
is motivated only by self-interest 
while the owner of industry who 
profits by workers’ labour, is very 
patriotic and concerned about the 
fate of the unemployed millions, 
about production and the nation. 

One has only to recall in this 
context what Sanjiva Reddy told 
FICCI chief K.N. -Modi the 


following day on the issues of- 


discipline in industry and black 
money. Sanjiva Reddy asked the 
self-righteous people in the FIGCI 
not to rest content with making 
references to ‘black sheep in 
every sphere’. He said: “Un- 
accounted money, for instance, is 
playing havoc not only with our 
economy but also with our society 
and its value system”. Moreover, 
“such money is - generated and 
held by a handful of people who 
are in a position to do so. These 
are not people in the farm ` sector 
but mainly those in industry, trade 
and similar economic activities”. 
He advised the FICCI to expose 
such ‘black sheep’. Will the FICCI 
or the AIOE dare to do so out 
of patriotism? Or, will it be “un- 
patriotic” to do so, for it might 
. disturb the ‘“‘value-system” which 
sustains them? 

The AIOE’s acceptance of 
collective bargaining as the best 
instrument carries with it many 
riders. The politicisation of unions 
has to go and so also trade union 
rivalries. Somaiya wanted trade 
unions to shed “their ideological 
differences and strive for ‘one-uni- 
on-in-one-industry’ — a laudable 
objective if honestly meant. He 
could have advised the employers 
not to sponsor pliable rival unions 
against unions that are felt to be 
inconvenient. His advice that the 
trade unions have to “completely 
change” the direction of their 
activities and reorient their philo- 
sophy to make collective bargain- 
ing really work should be appli- 
cable not only to workers but also 
to employers who are guided 
solely by the profit motive in 
a capitalist system. Probably, 
Somaiya’s sermon means that 
workers should accept producti- 
vity as the sole criterion for 
settlement of wages. 

Labour Minister Tiwari stated 
the obvious when he reminded 
Somaiya of the “logical corollary” 
of his acceptance of the human 
factor in production as the core 
for improving productivity and 
increasing production. He remind- 


ed the AIOE chief that this should 
mean that “workers being the 
main contributors to value are 
also entitled to a share in it”. 
Tiwari also had a dig at the 
employers, who would like to 
appropriate a major share of 
profits in the name of the manage- 
ments’ crucial role in achieving 
them while conveniently disown- 
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RSS Role 
in 
Biharsharif 


D.R. GOYAL 


BEsRseaRir is another reminder that we as a nation 

are not doing the needful to protect the people 
from the depredations of communal hordes. Every 
time there is a conflagration of this kind we go 
through the drill of condemning administrative failure 
(the ruling party trying to find plausible excuses to 
escape responsibility); accusing the communal organi- 
sations (some doing it by name, others by innuendo); 
demanding action against officials who failed to do 
their duty; the RSS and Jamaat-e-Islami stalwarts 
pleading innocence and demanding judicial enquiry; 
the Muslim organisations engaging in relief work and 
urging the Government to provide adequate com- 
pensation; and, finally, setting up a high or low level 
commission of enquiry. Thereafter itis business as 
usual. The party in power sets about ‘repairing the 
morale’ of police and civil administration because of 
severe public strictures, and the political players re- 
start the game of power in which those who had been 
recently condemned as communal ogres responsible 
for the ruin of innocent citizens no longer remain 
anti-social elements. There are pious platitudes about 
not practising political untouchability. 

The Bharatiya Janata Party is assiduously trying to 
involve the nation again in the old familar tangle. 
Recent history shows that those who set up this party 
broke away from the Janata because they considered 
their relationship with the RSS too sacred to be nego- 
- tiable and because they deemed it their duty to defend 
the ‘fair name’ of the RSS. True to his position, 
therefore, the BJP chief hastened to proclaim that 
the RSS had had no hand in the Biharsharif killings, 
arson and Joot. Atal Bihari Vajpayee was returning 
from Manipur to New Delhi and made the statement 
during a brief stopover at Patna airport. He -had 
not been to the affected areas, and yet he sought to 
refute the charge which had been made by the victims 
(including a dying declaration by a woman) and. by 
the many non-BJP people who had made on-the-spot 
studies. The approach is that of a lawyer defending 
a criminal — go on pleading innocence till the court 
establishes guilt according to the Law of Evidence. 

So he demanded a judicial inquiry while asserting 
that ‘the RSS hand behind any communal riot in the 
past had not been proved in a single case’. Obviously 


Sa TSS ios SR en eee Ney 
The author, a well-known journalist, visited Bihar- 
sharif and surrounding rural areas recently. 
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he counts on the shortness of public memory coupled 
with the national default in not making public the 
findings of commissions which enquired into the 
Gujarat riots (1969), the Maharashtra disturbances 
(1970) and the Tellicherry riots (1970). The three 
commissions had squarely blamed the RSS and its 
front organisations for creating a communal atmos- 
phere, for inciting mob frenzy and, in some cases, 
for actual participation in violence by members of 
the RSS. Had the avowedly secular parties and 
leaders of public opinion conducted mass education 
on the basis of these findings, Vajpayee would not 
have dared to make this astounding statement. 

Significantly, Vajpayee tried to defend even officials 
who had failed in their duty or had connived at the 
black deeds of the RSS-guided marauders. He came 
out with the plea that “‘it is not fair on the part of 
the Home Minister to accuse the officials without 
specific proof”. In view of the blatant complicity 
of the concerned officials with those who perpetrated 
the atrocities in and around Biharsharif, the attitude 
adopted by the chief of the political wing of the RSS 
is quite understandable, even though it is in sharp 
contradiction to the decision of the National Integra- 
tion Council that the local officers should be prompt- 
ly suspended if they failed to prevent a communal 
flare-up. If Vajpayee were true to the spirit of the 
NIC he could have accused the Government of delay 
in punishing the officers. But condemning the Home 
Minister or the Chief Minister for taking any action 
puts him outside the mainstream of those who seek 
to promote national integration and curb com- 
munalism. ; 

In view of such an attitude, the complaint of the 
BJP General Secretary, S.S. Bhandari, that his party 
had not been associated with the peace effort in 
Biharsharif by the State Government is amazing. 
Whatever the Government’s explantion for not get- 
ting the BJP representative’s signature on the appeal 
for peace distributed in the area, if the appeal had 
carried such a signature it would have been dismissed 
by the people as hypocritical. RSS people had been 
seen roaming the rural areas on motor-cycles and 
tempos spreading inflammatory rumours and guiding 
armed groups from place to place. Ifthose hunting 
with the hounds had been seen among those trying to 
protect the hare, the exercise would have been utterly 
fruitless. 

Bhandari had visited Biharsharif along with his 
party team. He must have sensed that his partymen 
had not been able to adequately cover their tracks 
and had been found out. He tried to adopt a posture 
of injured innocence and said that accusations against 
the RSS were ‘calculated and mischievous’. The diffi- 
culty of putting up a reasonable defence has Ied him 
to make strange statements. He wants people to 
believe that ‘members of both the communities had 
suffered in the riots’. And what Bhandari says is at 
variance with the facts. He has not made known any 
concrete findings to support his statement. According 
to others who visited the place, of about 50 dead only 
one happened to be a non-Muslim, the son of Col 
Sahai. And eye-witnesses have said that he too was 
kilied because he sported a beard and the killers mis- 
took him for a Muslim. Every life is precious, and 
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for the bereaved family itis a deep tragedy. To use 
such a tragedy as `a mitigating factor, as Bhandari 
appears to be doing, is callous and cynical. It is not 
proper or human to divide the killers and the killed, 
the perpetrators of crime and its victims, on the basis 
of community. Much less can such a division be a 
defence plea. 

Bhandari demands that the dying declaration of 
the woman who has named an RSS activist be made 
public. Does he want us to believe that it is a fake 
though the Chief Minister, responsible local officers 
and members of the public have openly declared that 
it was made? The name has been mentioned also by 
another woman who is alive. Talking to pressmen in 
New Delhi on May 9, Bhandari maintained that Raj 
Kishore, the man named in the dying declaration, 
‘was away in Calcutta’ (Times of India, May 10, 
1981). It seems he had not cleared this with his col- 
leagues during his visit to Patna and Biharsharif. For, 
on May 10, the Bihar zonal chief of the RSS, Krishna 
Ballabh Prasad Narayan Singh, contradicted him. 
The Indian Express correspondent reported from 
Patna (May 11): “Taking exception to the Chief 
Minister giving out the name of Mr Raj Kishore, 
Mr Singh said this swayamsewak was a well-known 
social worker and a member of the local peace com- 
mittee. He is a resident of Alinagar locality which 
was affected by the riots. Mr Singh claimed that Mr 
Raj Kishore and other swayamsewaks saved the life 
and property of the few families of Muslims living in 
the area which is dominated by majority community.” 

What happened in Biharsharif has left nobody in 
doubt about the role of the RSS. If the Chief Minister 
of Bihar and the Union Home Minister have openly 
condemned it, it is because it is no longer possible to 
skirt the issue. This is not even passing the buck 
because these gentlemen will have to answer for 
failure to detect the evil designs ‘of the RSS in time. 
And they will be held guilty in future if, having 
known about it, they do not take the initiative to 
build up a campaign of national education and vigi- 
lance about the dangerous enemy within. The Janata 
Party did not and could not do so after Jamshedpur 
and Aligarh for obvious reasons. No party with a 
strong RSS component can led the country on secular 
lines. But if the present leadership fails, the reason 
would be either criminal negligence or partisan consi- 
derations on a vital national issue. Will the National 
Integration Council be convened to condemn the 
guilty and chalk out a crash programme to fight the 
monster by uniting all the anti-communal forces? 

It is a national imperative because Biharsharif 
indicates a qualitative change in the pattern of com- 
munal killing, making it more sinister than before. 


Most of the earlier riots too were one-sided, but here it , 


was a case of killings so planned that no opportunity 
was available for resistance or retaliation. The theory 
that what happened on the first three days of May 
was a spontaneous sequel to the drunken brawl that 
occurred on the afternoon of April 30 does not square 
up with the known course of events. To understand 
the phenomenon it is worthwhile recounting the 
incidents. 

On the afternoon of April 30, around 5 p.m., two 
groups quarrelled over who should get the liquor first 
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from a wayside vendor. In the fracas that ensued 
two persons (both Muslims) died on the spot and 
three got injured. Police appeared on the scene too 
late but, after they came, the clashing groups disper- 
sed. While on the run they set fire to some shops. 
There were some stabbing cases also. While most of 
the shops belonged to Hindus, those stabbed hap- 
pened to be mostly Muslims. 

Then onwards the town was taken over by rumour- 
mongers. Batches of youngmen roamed about spread- 
ing a rumour — totally false — that hundreds of 
Hindus had been burnt alive. The local administra- 
tion seemed to be doing nothing. The Collector was 
reportedly enjoying ‘French leave’ in faraway 
Bhagalpur and the Superintendent of Police kept 
indoors for fear that his orders might not be obeyed. 
I learnt that he, a Muslim, had been trying for some 
time to leave the police service. The Commissioner 
of Patna Division, on hearing about the trouble, 
rushed to Biharsharif. Next morning (May 1), curfew 
was imposed from 5 a.m. 

May 1 was Friday. At noon Muslims went to the 
mosque for Jumma prayers. It was then, between 
1.30 and 2.30, that organised gangs attacked Muslim 
houses in Alinagar and other localities of Biharsharif. 
The maximum number of people were killed in Ali- 
nagar and most of them were women and children. 
The area is said to be a stronghold of the RSS. In 
other areas where non-communal parties were strong 
(the CPI has several strong pockets) attacks were 
either not attempted or were given up. 

The town proving difficult, groups led by swayams- 
ewaks fanned out into the adjoining villages. In rural 
areas Hindus were told that hundreds of their co- 
religionists had been put to death, their properties 
burnt and womenfolk dishonoured. It is significant 
that after May 1 Biharsharif town did not see much 
loot and murder. On May 2 and 3 the gruesome 
drama shifted to the villages around where there was 
no curfew and public arrangements were negligible. 
At places the murderous gangs got support from 
local officials and the police. 

The incitement did not work everywhere. Only 
those villages were badly affected where town-bred 
rumour-mongers had organisational contacts and 
where the guardians of law and order aided their 
activities or were indulgent. From many villages we 
got reports of Hindus providing protection to their 
Muslim neighbours. If that had not been the case, 
the toll would have multiplied many times. Some- 
thing should be done to show appreciation and give 
encouragement to all people who kept the torch of 
humanity burning bright. 

One question that needs serious thought is how the 
RSS is making inroads into rural areas. Is it because 
rural-based parties have been associating with it poli- 
tically and thus making it respectable in the.eyes of 
the peasantry who had earlier been suspicious of the 
town-bred sons of money-lenders and traders? The 
parties that are trying to develop a rural base and 
bring about a broad unity of all farmers, rich and 
poor, should seriously contemplate such questions. 
Those who do not want the peasantry to develop 
progressive consciousness would like it to be bogged 
down in communal strife (May 11). 


MAINSTREAM 


A Pakistani Piea 
for Sense 
in Sub-continent 





From Pakistan comes a fervent, reasoned plea 
for reversing dangerous current trends in the 
relationship between that country and India. The 
appeal comes in the context of Foreign Minister 
Narasimba Rao’s forthcoming visit to Pakistan. 
We reproduce this article by ‘Linesman’ in View- 
point weekly published from Lahore (May 
7, 1981). The journal is edited by the well-known, 
sober and fearless journalist, Mazbar Ali Khan. 

— Editor 





PAKISTAN and India have a great deal in common— 
their background and history, linguistic, cultural 
and ethnic affinities, and twin Caesarean birth of the 
two States—and both are victims of a chronic sub- 
continental malaise, with a polemical war of words 
as its usual first symptom, leading often to confront- 
ation and occasionally to hostilities. ' 
Over recent weeks, the malady has reached a 
feverish, almost hysterical, pitch. The latest cold 
war bout started with talk of revived US aid to 
Pakistan and removal of the ban on its purchase- of 
US arms, which set alarm bells ringing in India. 
Official Pakistani spokesmen have repeatedly denied 
that this move represents anything unusual, except 
that it marks a reversal of US policy on relations 
with Pakistan; they haye declared that no special 
security arrangement with the United States is inten- 
ded, and that Pakistan will cohtinue to adhere toa 
policy of non-alignment. However, US opinion- 
makers seem to think othewise. They are discus- 
sing various options which seek to drag Pakistan 
back to the 50s; their agenda includes US military 
bases, some sort of a bilateral or regional alliance, 
closer co-operation that will serve US policies in 
South Asia, and it is even said that the Reagan 
Administration would be prepared to condone a 
Pakistani nuclear bomb if and when it materialises, 
because it will be in hands “friendly to the US” 
Whatever the American motivations for these declar- 
ations, and forgetting for the moment India’s 
somewhat unbalanced reactions, these indications of 
American intent provide cause for deep concern to 
the Government and people of Pakistan. If this is 
the expected quid pro quo for US aid, obviously it 
will add to—nof resolve—the problems that we face. 
Reverting to what Pakistan and India’ have in 
common, note must necessarily be taken of their 
common failure to fulfil the expectations of their 
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peoples, their inability to get rid of the mass indi- 
gence and ignorance which they inherited as a joint 
legacy from centuries of foreign rule. Both have 
over the decades also witnessed overall political 
deterioration, a steady rise in their populations and a 
steady fallin living standards, social disruption, a 
worsening law and order situation (marked by bar- 
baric police atrocities), the growth of dissension and 
strife for linguistic, ethnic or other reasons, and an 
acceleration of centrifugal trends. 

Nor is this all, If it were, the two countries should 
have been induced to cooperate with, and learn from, 
each other in order to deal with their multifarious 
problems. They also shoulder a burden of mutual 
hostility and past conflict, which initially resulted 
from their leaderships’ failure to arrive at a fair 
settlement once division of the sub-continent had 
been accepted in principle, leaving it to the departing 
British to lay down the rules and draw the lines. If 
the transfer of power had not been left in the callous 
hands of foreign rulers, the process of establishing 
the two new states could have taken place with 
greater finality, without bloodletting, and possibly 
without the enforced transfer of populations. This is 
what the Quaid-e-Azam and Indian leaders like 
Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru had in 
mind. But it was not to be — for reasons which still 
await proper examination. The pre-partition clashes 
and post-partition conflicts have left us a legacy of 
fear and suspicion, which is exploited by common 
foes and the hate lobbies in the two countries with 
a vested interest in sub-continental disorder and 
destabilisation. 

The like attitudes fostered by these gentlemen are 
that they represent the angels and that all the devils 
live on the other side of the border. The only occa- 
sion when any mistakes are aired or admitted is when 
rival claimants to leadership quarrel among them- 
selves and thereby reveal a part of the unpleasant 
truth. The history of the sub-continent offers certain 
lessons, but one sees that the lessons preached by the 
chauvinists on either side are based at best on half- 
truths. Each side accuses the other of always being 
in the wrong, of having fired the first shot in each 
war, and of harbouring aggressive intent. Tragically, 
the long-term policies of the two states often seem 
to rest on regarding each other as the main enemy, 

As a result, since 1947 both states have built up 
huge armies that neither can afford, buying arms 
wherever available and paying in economic and 
political terms a heavy price that cannot be glossed 
over by duplicity or diplomatese. Although both now 
pledge adherence to the Simla Accord, they cons- 
tantly allege that the other side is back-tracking on 
this historic landmark in their relations. Each govern- 
ment seems to believe that the other side is grossly 
and unnecessarily over-armed-with a sinister purpose. 
Further, each side has declared again and again that 
it has no intention of fabricating the horror bomb, 
but it alleges that its neighbour is doing so, and this 
charge is followed up by minatory noises and threats 
of retaliatory action. 

Leaving it to historians to objectively sort out 
past truths, one’s immediate concern is with the near 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Steel Minister, 
SAIL Chief 
at Loggerheads 


DIPTENDU DEY 


WEoxs steel pricing policy has 
led to a serious problem for 
the railways, defence, power 
plants, heavy engineering units, 
ship-building and fertiliser plants, 
according to authoritative sources. 
It is pointed out that in the 
market the prices of non-tested 
(defective) quality steel are more 
than the those of prime or tested 
quality steel, which is essential 
for the plants and industries 
mentioned. 

The pricing policy of prime 
steel is determined by the Steel 
Authority of India Limited 
(SAIL), while non-tested steel 
does not come under its jurisdic- 
tion. The prices of defective steel 
are variable and are determined 
by the steel plants themselves; it 
is in fact selling at a high pre- 
mium. Many steel plants are re- 
ported to have reduced or limited 
the production of prime quality 
steel to earn more revenue by 
selling non- -restricted quality steel. 
It is even alleged that tested 
quality steel is being sold in the 
guise of non-tested steel. It could 
not be ascertained from the dif- 
ferent departments how far they 
have been affected by paucity of 
prime quality steel. 

The rift between the Steel 
Ministry and the SAIL chief is 
said to be -responsible for this 
development. It has also been 
pointed out that when the prices 
of steel were raised by 20 per cent 
by SAIL last March, Union Steel 
Minister Pranab Mukherji was 
against such a hike. Actually, the 
concerned file was not presented 
to the Minister for final approval. 


It is alleged that SAIL chief per- — 


suaded the Finance Ministry and 
secured the necessary sanction 
for the hike. Even the Steel 
Secretary was not aware of it. 
Knowledgeable sources have how- 
ever, pointed out that the price 
hike, particularly in the case of 
public steel plants, was essential 
but the way it was done was a 
challenge tn the concerned Minis- 


ier On the other hand, Mukherji, 
who was not against any increase, 
could not publicly announce 20 
per cent was too much as the 
public sector was involved. 

Now the steel market is already 
sluggish, and apprehended world 
recession may bring disastrous 
consequences if the Government 
does not take appropriate steps 
early enough. 

Disagreement between the Steel 
Minister and SAIL chief K.C. 
Khanna are an open secret. Their 
squabbles may have serious re- 
percussions on the steel industry 
as a whole. Khanna is a compe- 
tent person in his field, bat would 
appear to want to assert his 
authority and be both Stee] Secre- 
tary and SAIL chief. He has 
reminded his friends that in the 
past Wadood Khan enjoyed the 


‘both these positions and that 


helped him in streamlining the 


stiucture. It is also said that 
Khanna wants the Steel Ministry 
to be looked after by a Minister | 
of State under the control and 
guidance of the Prime Minister 
as was the practice earlier. 

During Janata raj, the Steel 
Ministry was upgraded with a 
Cabinet Minister in charge. The 
charges which have been levelled 
by Khanna, such as ‘limited 
power’, were clearly answered by 
the present Steel Minister. It is 
learnt that Mukherji thinks that 
as Chairman of SAIL, Khanna 
can doa lot and has power to 
supervise even day-to-day func- 
tioning of the steel industry. But 
the Minister is unequivocal on 
one point. He does not believe it 
will be good for one person to 
hold the two posts of Steel Secre- 
tary and SAIL chief. 

How this tangle will be resolv- 
ed is to be seen. D 
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UNCTAD STUDY 


TNC Oligopoly 
Hold on 
Fibres, Textiles 
Economy ` 


C. RAGHAVAN 
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A recently published UNCTAD study has 
brought out many vital facts about the role of 
an entrenched oligopoly of transnational conglo- 
merates in the field of fibres and textiles. The 
Western media have Jargely suppressed or 
ignored the crucial revelations. The author, 
Correspondent of Inter Press Service Third 
World News Agency, Geneva, discusses the study 
findings and their implications, especially for 
Third World countries. — Editor 





AN entrenched oligopoly of transnational conglo- 
merates, deploying their economic and political 
power, now determine prices and output in the whole 
world’s fibres and textile economy, according to a 
recent UNCTAD study. 

The study (Fibres and Textiles — Dimensions of 
Corporate Marketing Structure) covers some eight 
sectors of the economy — cotton production, cotton 
trade, petrochemicals, chemical fibres, textiles, 
apparel, wholesaling/retailing and textile machinery. 

Like earlier UNCTAD studies on bananas and 
tobacco, the present study makes no policy sugges- 
tions. But the issues it considers raise questions 
about commodity development and trade and indus- 
trialisation policies in the North-South context, and 
the futility of some current policy ideas that do not 
strike at the root of TNCs and their global power. 

An oligopoly is a situation in which large corpo- 
rations act as pricemakers as opposed to a situation 
of full competition where individual enterprises are 
price-takers. 

The fibres and textile market, involving natural 
and chemical fibres and allied textiles, affects and 
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involves producers, intermediaries and consumers, 
large and small farmers, rural and urban workers, 
manufacturers in the industrialised and Third World 
countries, consumers everywhere, and the banks and 
trading community. 

The oligopoly functions differently in the primary- 
commodity trade and in industry. But in both, 
according to the study, a tiny number of Jarge firms 
exercise power to obtain prices geared to profit maxi- 
misation. The growth of the oligopoly now closely 
links the future and fate of the cotton textile industry 
with that of chemical fibres. 

There is one chain, beginning with the production 
of cotton, through its processing into yarn and textiles 
and then into clothing and apparel, and ending with 
its wholesaling/retailing to the public. There is a 
second marketing chain, intimately affecting the 
cotton economy, beginning at the oil fields, meander- 
ing through refineries and petrochemical complexes 
to the fibre plants, and intersecting the first chain at 
the stage of the textile plants. 

Cotton production is dominated by the USSR, 
China and the USA. In some 60 Third World 
countries, cotton is produced in a highly fragmented 
way. The marketing of this cotton to the spinners is 
an oligopolistic stronghold of the TN conglomerates, 
with head offices mainly located in the USA, Switzer- 
land and Japan. 

Third World countries now have a substantial 
share in the production of yarn. But the capital- 
intensive next stage of textile weaving and knitting is 
primarily still the domain of the industrialised coun- 
tries. The apparel sector has so far been less amen- 
able to comprehensive mechanisation, and production 
is overwhelmingly in small-scale and fairly competi- 
tive economic units. But automation is making 
inroads here, forcing even Third World countries to 
automate and thus reduce employment in order to 
maintain market shares. 

The wholesale/retail link, operating in national 
markets, has medium levels of concentration in many 
industrialised countries and is highly fragmented in 
in the Third World. The textile machinery industry, 
with sophisticated engineering design and research, 
js directly involved in the erosion of the market share 
of cotton through chemical fibres. This sector is 
highly concentrated geographically, with the Third 
World accounting for less than five per cent of the 
world export markets and facing poor prospects of 
increasing this share. 

The chemical fibres industry has a direct bearing 
on the cotton economy. Due to natural endowments, 
the USSR, USA and China are the leaders in oil and 
gas production. But a limited number of Third 
World countries are also in the picture. The proces- 
sing of natural gas and petroleum into petrochemicals 
has been dominated by the industrialised countries, 
But several Socialist countries, the OPEC, and 
Mexico are also now involved, and the industry is 
spreading into the Socialist and Third World 
countries. 

While comparatively few resources are needed to 
set up chemical fibre plants, the capital resources 
needed for basic and applied research are enormous. 
The transnationals, promoting chemical fibres, in- 
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tersect the cotton chain at the stage of textile manu- 
facture and are systematically and irreversibly eroding 
the share of cotton in end-fibre uses. From a 70 per 
cent share in 1955 of the end-use markets, cotton’s 
share has now been reduced to under 50 per cent by 
chemical fibres. In this perspective, the study 
questions concepts of “‘inter-fibre competition” 
between cotton and chemical fibres and suggests that 
the competition is really between the corporations 
producing the two commodities. 

At one end of the chain is the power of the TNCs 
engaged in the production and marketing of chemi- 
cals and petrochemicals and the relevant research, 
and at the other end are the millions of small far- 
mers, sub-tenants and landless labourers in the Third 
World where subsistence income is the norm. 

As cotton moves into processing and manufactur- 
ing, oligopoly enters the scene. Fifteen giant traders, 
all of them multi-commodity conglomerates, control 
85-90 per cent of the world cotton trade. In contrast 
to the fragmented state of the cotton economy, twelve 
large firms produce three-fifths of the world’s chemi- 
cal fibres and account for 80-90 per cent of the 
world trade in these fibres. Fibres account for only 
one-fifth of the total sales of these firms, and they 
can capture markets by lower pricing. 

The textile processing stage has a less cohesive 
oligopolistic structure, but approximutely 35-40 large 
textile corporations do contro] a broad range of textile 
and non-textile activities. These TNCs, many of them 
chemical firms, largely dominate the world textile 
trade in both the industrialised and Third World 
countries. The centres of power are in six countries— 
USA, Japan, France, UK, West Germany and Italy. 

The apparel stage is highly frgmented, though 
recent technical innovations have opened the gates 
for future concentration. But at the wholesale and 
retailing level, oligopolistic concentration has become 
much tighter, with wholesale and retail gross margins 
now absorbing as much as half the retail price of the 
textile products. At the textile machinery level, 
almost every advance since World War II has 
favoured chemical over natural fibres. There are 
increasingly close corporate links between the chemi- 
cal fibres oligopoly and the textile machinery pro- 
ducers. The latter market is controlled by a handful 
of TNCs located in West Germany, USA, UK, 
Switzerland, France, Belgium and Italy. This oligo- 
poly, besides influencing fibre choice (between cotton 
and chemicals is spreading sophisticated engineering 
technology throughout the world, involving high 
capital intensity and hence reductions in the work- 
force. 


IN the absence of countervailing powers against the 
transnational hold in the world fibres and textile 
market, there will be no return to the “normalcy’ 
of the 50s, however such normalcy is defined, accord- 
ing to the UNCTAD study. Viewing the growth of 
the oligopoly in this sector against the background 
of the global economic scene and the general growth 
of oligopolies since the end of the 19th century, the 
study suggests that the sharpening of the crisis of the 
1980s will speed up two forces inherent in the pre- 
sent capital accumulation process; an accelerated 
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elimination of the small and medium scale enter- 
prises with liquidity problems playing a pivotal role, 
and a speed-up of the conglomerate thrusts of the 
TNCs. “In the absence of countervailing powers, the 
deployment of such a concentration of conglomerate 
power points to further and intensified corporate 
takeovers and economic conflicts, which would run 
counter to the objectives sought in the establishment 
of the NIEO”’. 

The UNCTAD study, with its multi-sectoral 
approach, provides some insight into the relative 
power of the successive stages of production and 
marketing chain reflected in the retail price of the 
product. For most commodities entering interna- 
tional trade, value added by the foreign enterprises 
accounts for 80-90 per cent of the retail price. 

In the case of cotton, the production and market- 
ing structure of the world cotton industry varies con- 
siderably at the national level. The real earnings of 
tenant-farmers and landless wage-earners are not 
generally or directly affected by a rise in prices on 
the international market. Employment creation is 
disproportionate to output value, particularly in the 
Third World, where natural fibres are as important 
as fibre processing in providing jobs — 39 million 
people are engaged in fibre production and 36 million 
on natural fibre. 

In 1979, roughly one-third of world cotton output, 
with an estimated value of 6.1 billion dollars, entered 
the global market. Production is very varied. In 
recent years the relative shares of the USSR, China 
and the USA accounting for 56 per cent of world 
output have changed drastically, with the Socialist 
forms of production in the USSR, China and some 
other countries accounting now for two-fifths of 
world production. 

The foreign exchange earnings from cotton are as 
high as 70 per cent for Chad, 40 per cent for Sudan 
and 25 per cent for Yemen, Egypt, Mali, Central 
African Republic, Benin, Nicaragua and Upper 
Volta. Cotton provides employment to 71 per cent 
of the people of Chad, 35 per cent in Nicaragua, 20 
per cent in Guatemala, 16 per cent in Syria, and 13 
per cent in Sudan. The output of natural fibre and 
manufactures accounted for 5.3 percent of GDP 
in Third World countries in 1972-74, as against a 
mere 1.2 per cent in the industrialised world. But 
in both Third World and industrialised countries, 
there is a regular decline in the contribution of 
natural fibres and associated manufactures to GDP, 
reflecting the increasing substitution of man-made 
for natural fibers. 

In both industrialised and Third World countries, 
processing accounts for a larger proportion of GDP 
than raw fibre production: in the Third World the 
contribution is twice as large — in the industrialised 
world it is six times that of natural fibre production. 

Contrary to the widespread myth of free market 
price formation a small number of multy-commodity 
traders and speculators exert a powerful and per- 
vasive influence on short-term movements of world 
cotton prices. The longer term price movements are 
conditioned by other factors of which the most signi- 
ficant are the pricing and marketing activities of the 
petrochemical and chemical companies. As a result 
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the Socialist and Third |World countries, producing 
four-fifths of world cotton, play a marginal role in 
the short-term and long-term movements of cotton 
Prices at the global level, and are forced to accept the 
price fluctuations and suffer their potentially harmful 
effects. 

While the New. York cotton exchange plays a neg- 
ligible role in the actual cotton traded and delivered, 
New York cotton futures prices play a role similar 
to the oligopolistically determined posted prices of 
synthetic fibres. Sales of the latter are based on mark- 
ups or mark-downs of the declared prices. The 
inherently unstable price quotations of New York 
futures are diseminated globally, determining prices 
elsewhere. The operation of the futures markets in 
cotton has modified the mechanism of the market 
forces of supply and demand. The futures market is 
strongly influenced by the larger traders who tend to 
pursue policies that circumvent the competitive forces 
of an earlier epoch. In sharp contrast to the stability 
of chemical fibre prices, speculators in cotton futures 
tend to heighten the peaks and deepen the troughs, 
adding another dimension to the instability of the 
cotton prices. 


WuereAs public corporations dominate all industrial 
sectors in developed countries, family-owned organis- 
ations hold the reins of international commodity 
trade. According to the UNCTAD study, some 15 
large traders control 85-90 per cent of the globally 
traded cotton. Just three or four big traders control 
the cotton exports of every country except the USA 

The high degree of concentration in the inter- 
national cotton trade is parallelled in many other 
primary commodity markets. In tobacco, roughly 
85-90 per cent of the stock entering international 
trade is under the direct control of six transnational 
leaf buyers. Three companies control 70-75 per cent 
of the world banana market. Five corporations control 
75 per cent of the world cocoa trade. Traders dominat- 
ing the world cotton economy comprise two western 
European organisations, five Japanese conglomerates, 
and eight public corporations and private companies 
in the USA. While their organisational forms differ, 
they are similar in important structures, and thus in 
policies and market orientations. 

Leading traders claim they operate on slim margins 
of one to two per cent of sales values. But these 
claims are hard to evaluate, as it is imposssble to 
disentangle their intertwined financial dealings. With 
their organisational structures and inter-linked direc- 
torates “there is ample room for concealment of real 
profits and profit margins”. The vast majority of the 
traders are private companies, who have no obligation 
to disclose their affairs. Even the public corporations, 
compelled by law to disclose data, do so ina way 
which obscures more than it reveals. 

Bowater, the holding company of Ralli, a British 
concern with an annual turnover in cotton of one to 
two million bales, groups together its data for inter- 
national trading and transportation, and gives no sepa- 
rate figures for commodity composition. Most big 
cotton traders are also dominant in other commo- 
dities — Volkart in coffee, Cargil and Buna in grains 
and soyabeans, and Ralli Brothers in tropical hard- 
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woods, grain, coffee, tea, rubber, metals, and hard 
and soft fibres. All the traders have foward and back- 
ward linkages, and are advantageously placed, and 
have greater bargaining power than the national 
marketing institutions, whether in the Third World 
or the Socialist countries. 

The traders have close links with transnational 
banks — one trader for example having permanent 
overdraft facilities for 100 million dollars with one of 
the world’s largest commercial banks. Some traders’ 
market operations involve dealings of dubious 
legality. The report cites as an example one large 
trader bribing a senior official of an African market- 
ing board to induce him to delay sales until prices 
dropped, to the gain of the concerned trader. 

All the big traders possess networks of economic 
and trading intelligence, enabling them to conduct 
transactions with a speed and flexibility unmatched 
by national marketing institutions. The Japanese 
Sogo Shoshas (giant trading companies), for their 
hedging and other transactions, monitor weather 
conditions in the main producing countries, and thus 
anticipate future trends in agricultural commodity 
Prices, and provide information to textile companies 
{associated with them) about fashion trends. The 
Mitsui company in 1979 had four giant computer 
centres, inter-connected by satellite communications 
spanning North and South America, Europe and 
Africa, Oceania, and the Middle East. Marubeni’s 
telex and telecommunication bill in 1977 was 27 
million dollars. 

Most traders are also hedgers and speculators on 
the New York cotton exchange. The traders buy and 
sell according to the common rules of the Liverpool 
Cotton Association (LCA). Their accountability 
under LCA, unlike cotton growers, enables the 
traders to induce mills to buy from them and not 
directly, As in most commodities, brand names play 
an important marketing function. While there is 
some oligopolistic competition among traders, there 
is also much collusive bidding, specially in national 
auctions. 

The Japanese Sogo Soshas are in a class by them- 
selves. Their trading activities, a sub-system of 
their global activities, involve imports, exports, 
domestic trading and trade with third countries. 
While Japan’s total foreign trade in 1979 was 212 
billion dollars, the total trading transactions of the 
nine major Sogo Soshos was 269 billion dollors or 
27 per cent of the GDP. While there is rivalry 
among Sogo Shoshas giants, in fundamental matter 
they work together. In conjunction with the state 
machinery, the economic planning agency, the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry, and the 
Bank of Japan, they are virtual masters of the 
Japanese economy, and traditional distinctions bet- 
ween political decision-making and corporate interests 
have all vanished. 


ABOUT a score of transnational corporations, pro- 
ducing and marketing chemical fibres, which have 
intimate links with transnational banking structures 
and textile machinery manufacturs, have now emerg- 
ed as the decisive protagonists in inter-fibre competi- 
tion in the global economy. ‘This oligopoly has 
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intruded deeply in the world fibre market, once 
dominated by cotton. It has increased the share of 
chemical fibre end-uses, though prices of chemical 
fibres are thrice those of cotton fibres. Cotton’s 
share of fibre end-use markets has fallen from 70 per 
cent in 1955 to less than 50 per cent today. 

With several forward and backward linkages bet- 
ween chemical fibres and petro-chemicals and textiles, 
some 25 TNCs dominate the entire chemicals sector. 
While the 25 dominate all chemical end-uses — from 
plastics, paints, fertilisers, pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs 
and synthetic rubber to polymides, polyester and 
acrylic fibres (the three fibers built from six basic 
chemicals) — the specific product lines are dominated 
by a handful of firms. 

This oligopoly has long been characterised by 
global price fixing, protected spheres of influence 
through cross-licensing, patent pooling and market 
allocation deals, individual or collusive actions to 
thwart the entry of intruders, parallel or predatory 
pricing, and cartel arrangements. The scientific and 
engineering breakthroughs are indissolubly linked to 
chemical technologies. 

Against the fragmented 60-70 million dollars of 
annual research effort for cotton, thousands of re- 
searchers with billions of dollars of research funds 
are involved in the chemical fibres sector. This has 
helped chemical fibre textiles to overcome the major 
drawbacks they used to suffer compared to cotton 
textiles. 

Through transfer-pricing, the TNCs have been able 
to maximise their profits and impede competition. 
Thus, in the chemical dye industry in India, for 
example, domestic firms have to pay much higher 
prices for comparable imported raw materials than 
the TNCs. A major source of power of the chemical 
fibre producers is their intimate links with the TN 
banking structures and their privileged access to the 
world capital markets. The TNCs also regularly 
attempt to minimise their overall tax payments 
throug intra-corporation transactions, pushing up 
their profits in countries with lower tax rates and 
reducing them in those with higher taxes. 

Break-up of expenditures on global chemical fibre 
advertising are concealed, but estimates suggest that 
they go as high as one to two per cent of total sales, 
two. billion dollars annually for several of the biggest 
chemical, companies. Massive state aid by the indus- 
trialised countries is also being used to buttress these 
chemical giants and restructure them into oligopolies. 
Examples are Italian state aid to the Milan-based 
Montedison, the French outlays for Rhone-Poulenc, 
CDF-Chemie and Pechiney Ugine Kuhlmann, and 
the Japanese Government overseeing the whittling 
down of Japan’s eight fibre giants to four. 

Blending techniques have enable textile producers 
to substitute small increments of natural for chemical 
fibres and vice versa, depending on the price swings. 
It is the interaction of these oil and chemical oli- 
gopolies, and not the alleged unfettered operation of 
the laws of supply and demand, that determines the 
fibre mix used in the textile markets according to 
the study. 

Despite the size and ubiquity of the textile pro- 
ducers, unless vertically integrated, are not the deci- 
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sive protagonists in inter-fibre competition. Thè 
textile producing sector is in fact caught between two 
smaller (in terms of value of output) but more power- 
ful and dynamic industries in the chain: the chemical 
fibres and textile mechinery sectors that work together 
in devising new fibre specifications. 

In addition, apparel producers, and wholesale-retail 
establishments that mould consumer testes through 
advertising and fashion design, specify the fabric/fibre 
content for the producers. To contend with the con- 
stantly changing demand the swift engineering innov- 
ations in a highly competitive setting, the textile pro- 
ducers are faced with three options: invest substantial 
capital in advanced machinery, accept liquidation or 
takeover by those better placed to take advantage of 
technical innovations, or merge with chemical fibre 
producers or large corporations. All these options 
lead to vertical integration and concentration. 

Since the early sixties, the penetration of the inter- 
national textile market by firms in the industrialised 
countries, as with chemical fibres, have been spear- 
headed by 35-40 TNCs, most of them horizontally 
integrated, and several of them segments of conglo- 
merates involved ina wide range of textile and non- 
textile activities. Though formally autonomous, these 
35-40 TNCs dominate the world market in both the 
Third World and the industrialised countries through 
a complex of interlocking marketing networks centred 
in five countries — the UK, the USA, France, West 
Germany and Japan. The marketing policies of 
these TNCs are not coordinated in any formal 
manner. It is common to find economic warfare 
among them in specific markets. But there is no case 
where all 35 or 42 compete in the same product or 
in the same market. 

The normal market situation for any one product 
involves a monopoly in the smaller Third World 
countries, a tight oligopoly in the larger ones and 
some smaller industrialised countries, and a lesser 
oligopoly in the large industrialised countries. 


A UN industrial development organisation (UNIDO) 
conference in 1975 set a target for Third World indus- 
trialisation, known as the ‘Lima targets’, of 25 per 
cent of world manufacturing output being located in 
developing countries by 2000 A.D. 

Many Third World countries have turned to the 
textile and clothing industries over the past two 
decades, to meet their own peoples’ basic needs and 
because they have a competitive advantage in this 
field in the international division of labour. 

The study argues that the evolution of the world 
fibres and textiles industry suggests that even if the 
Lima targets are reached, only a minority of Third 
World countries would benefit, and even then there 
would be no guarantee that the fruits would be widely 
shared within their societies. . 

Furthermore, the TNCs will continue to control 
much of the industrialisation, and their policiee of 
profit repatriation and transfer pricing will slow down 
improvements in the Third World living standards. 
While afew developing countries are industrialising 
fast and widely — Hong Kong, South Korea, Brazil, 
Maxico, India. and Singapore — and others have 
managed to break into a few markets by processing 
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their raw materials, the great majority of Third 
World countries are still dependent on exports of 
primary commodities. 

In the specific field of textiles and clothing, some 


Asian countries have specialised in the later stages of- 


processing. Hong Kong, South Korea and Taiwan 
fall in this category. Six intermediary states — India, 
Turkey, Egypt, Brazil and Maxico — have concentra- 
ted their efforts on earlier processing stages; yarn and 
toa lesser digree fabrics. India has gone farthest to 
move out of yarn into fabrics. Most other Third 
World countries are still building up their textile 
industries to meet national demand and are unable to 
break into the international market to any appreciable 
extent. 

Within this group, there are two divergent trends. 
Ivory Coast, Nigeria, Kenya, and to a lesser extent 
some Asian countries, have evolved open economies 
with generous inducements to foreign investment, 
with politically stable and cheap labour or production 
and export. Algeria and Tanzania, on the other hand, 
have opted for a strategy of powerful public sectors. 
The intermediaries are all cotton producers, expand- 
ing from lower to higher stages. Together they are an 
important factor in the world textile market, account- 
ing for 57 percent of Third World textile exports. 
They are increasingly coming into competition with 
the Asian majors and the industrialised countries. 

While predominantly national ownership remains 
the stated ambition of most Third World countries, 
TNCs are present in most of them. The TNCs’ con- 


trol is even more pervasive in marketing and distri-. 


bution, at both national and international levels, 
than in processing and manufacturing. The indus- 
tiralised countries, finding that the advantage in these 
industries has passed to the Third World, are aware 
that once lost, international textiles and fibres mar- 
kets are almost impossible to recapture. Dealing with 
this, the OECD countries are able to take advatage 
of a number of institutions to protect their interests. 
Both inside and outside GATT, new forms of protec- 
tionism have developed through orderly or voluntary 
marketing arrangements. Till now, the socialist coun- 
tries, though leading textile producers, have had a 
negligible share of world exports. But the Soviet 
Union and China may soon break into world markets. 

In the apparel sector, where oligopolistic organisa- 
tion is least developed, the general economic crisis 
and increasing competition from the Third World is 
forcing the larger apparel corporations to increase 
concentration, with government assistance. Outward 
processing and control of parts of the labour-intensive 
operations through sub-contracting, automation, 
brandname advertising and other such steps are lea- 
ding to such concentration. The forces of concentra- 
tion aad oligopoly are no weaker in the apparel and 
textile machinery sector, with seven OECD countries 
accounting for four-fifths of world exports of textile 
and knitting machinery. Some 25 to 30 corporations 
in these countries with a wide production range of 
machinery, exercise oligopolistic power extending well 
beyond the boundaries of textile technology. 


IN THE area of textile machinery production, Third 
World countries are forced either to produce con- 
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ventional machinery for domestic markets or resort to 
foreign capital through TN affiliations. In either case, 
their independent development capabilities are stifled 
or marginalised. In the nature of things, the TNCs 
determine the five key relationships in the textile 
machinery sector: corporate concentration and com- 
pany fragmentation, employment and unemployment, 
natural and chemical fibres, knitting and weaving, 
and relations among and between the Third World 
and the industrialised countries. Technology kept in 
a constant flux affects these relationships. The driving 
forces behind’ the technological innovations are not 





TRADERS GET BIGGEST CHUNK 


Cotton producers earn only a miniscule proportion of 
the retail price of the clothes made from their produce. 
This proportion varies between two and 15 per cent, 
depending on the apparel and the market, while retailers 
and wholesalers take 40 per centof the value, Non- 
availability of adequate data, and vanations in cost 
structures, within and between the industrialised and 
Third World countries, make it difficult to calculate a 
global “cotton dollar”. 

Also, the mounting complexity of the technological 
processes and use of fibre blends of innumerable pro- 
portions, makes the concept of a world cotton market- 
ing dollar irrelevant. But a study of the national market- 
ing data of the USA, UK and West Germany provides 
an idea of the approximate magnitude of the main cost 
elements in the chain. 

In the USA, out of the retail price of 8.04 dollars 
(1974) for a pair of cotton denim dungarees, the cotton 
producer got 6.4 per cent of the final price, and 2.0 per 
cent went for ginning that cotton and marketing it to 
the textile mills, The textile manufacturer absorbed 19.6 i 
per cent in the textile processing and finishing — from f 

I 





the initjal processing of cotton to yarn through weaving 
and dyeing of the denim fabric, Thirty per cent of the 
retail value was absorbed by the apparel manufacturer 
while the wholesale/retail trade accounted for 42 per 
cent of the price of the final product to the consumer, 

In the UK, where shifts in marketing and fluctuating | 
margins are discernible, raw cotton costs are still a | 
minor element, while the gross margins of distributors | 
have been widening and now account for 43 per cent of | 
the retail price. In the first half of the 70s the price of ' 
denim jeans in the UK increased by 82 per cent allegedly } 
dueto escalating costs, while the consumer price index | 
itself rose during that period only by 64.2 per cent; there | 
was thus a price increase in real terms of 17.5 per cent. | 
While raw cotton in September 1975 accounted for 8.4 | 
per cent of the price of the end product, the manufac- | 
turer’s profit was 14.4 percent, with Jabour aud other | 
costs of manufacture accounting for 34,2 per cent. i 

In West Germany, in 1976, an even higher level of | 
wholesaler/retailer margins was found. In the case of a | 
polyester/cotton shirt (65-35 per cent mix), raw material į 
costs were 3,5 per cent of the final price paid by the | 
consumer. The cost of the textile manufacturer was 18.7 [| 
per cent, that of the apparel manufacturer was 29.8 per ' 
cent, and the margin ofthe wholesale/retail trade was | 
48 per cent. 
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only the large research-intensive textile machinery 
producers, but the chemical fibers oligopoly, the inte- 
grated textile and apparel manufacturers, and the 
electronics corporations. These in turn are supported 
by official and other research institutions. , 

As a result of such innovations, open-end spinning 
will soon,as early as the 90s, make ring-frames 
museum pieces. High-speed shuttleless looms are 
replacing the conventional shuttle looms. Jet dyeing 
machines for fabric dyeing, circular and warp knitting 
machines working at very high speeds, and an exten- 
sive range of transfer printing techniques will change 
the entire picture. No one technology as such has 
been most crucial. There is action and interaction, 
innovations in one sector inducing changes in others 
that themselves affect or make obsolete existing tech- 
nology in the first. 

Thus, changes in textile spinning and weaving and 
knitting machinery to suif chemical fibers have in 
turn led to modifications of the fibre qualities needing 
further innovations in machinery. Many of these 
centre on increasing the scale of operations, working 
at higher speeds and integrating several processes 
into single steps, leading not only to reduction of 
labour forces but increased capital and input costs. 
The every-widening end-use range of chemical fibers 
has also resulted in the introduction of a broad‘ array 
of new textile machinery and textile products. 

So the original six-step Crimplene process of tex- 
turing yarns at a 50-metre-a-minute speed has been 
reduced to atwo-step process with a speed of 800 
metres per minute. The new Crimplene process yarn 
can be knitted on double jersey machines that in 
turn need such yarns. Higher spinning speeds for 
yarn make higher claims on polymer quality, and fast 
spinning enables production of filaments with diffe- 
rent dyeing qualities. 

Tn the last decade, spinning and processing speeds 
have increased four or five fold, requiring new fibres, 
and natural fibres have become practically useless on 
such machines. All these have had their impact even 
on textile machinery manufacturers in industrialised 
countries. The UK is a prime example. One of the 
leading machinery producers, it exports nine-tenths 
of its output. Its losses in the world market have 
been accompanied by losses, hardly less important, 
in domestic markets. Its share of world exports 
slipped from 19 per cent in 1963 to 13 per cent in 
1970, and around 10 per cent in 1974-76. Its share 
of its domestic market fell from 25 per cent in 1970 
to 38 per cent in 1975. By.mid-1977 output in real 
terms was one-half, and numbers employed three- 
fifths of the 1970 level. 

In the Third World, textile machinery producers 
are India, Brazil, Hong Kong and South Korea. In 
the latter two, the fledgling industries are controlled 
by TNCs, who retain proprietary control over the 
technology and final say over choice of markets. The 
Indian textile machinery industry is a post-war and 
post-independence industry, with an annual prodution 
capacity of 342 million dollars, it is among India’s 
three largest engineering industries. Its output is 
overwhelmingly for the home market, and it supplies 
85 per cent of the machinery for integrated cotton 
mills. Of the 450 producers, 10 to 15 are majors. 
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According to a World Bank report, 20 firms 
account for 80 per cent of output, and 25 to 30 per 
cent of the output is internationally competitive in 
quality and price. But by the mid-70s, the machinery 
still embodied designs of the 50s and 60s. Instead of 
relying on components, the industry still relies 
heavily on in-house production of components, and 
this and the need for large inventories, raises work- 
ing capital requirements and reduces competitive- 
ness. 

The Brazilian industry is similarly based on supply- 
ing conventional machinery for the domestic market. 
Its relatively small exports are through TN subsidi- 
aries, who now produce cards, flyers, ring-spinning 
machines, looms and texturising machines, all aimed 
at Latin American markets. Apart from the pro- 
blems of technological innovations, finance, in the 
form of export credits, is essential for entering world 
markets. This isa problem even for industrialised 
country exporters, but even more so for Third World 
countries. The constant and accelerating revolution 
in textile machinery technology thus represents one 
of the major elements shaping the contours of the 
industry, and sharpening conflicts within and between 
large and small producers. 

Third World producers are faced with two options: 
to produce conventional machinery for the domestic 
markets and perhaps markets of other Third World 
countries (as India) or to resort to foreign capital 
through TNC affiliates (as Brazil). In either case 
independent research and development capabilities 
are stifled or at best marginalised C] 





THE CHANGED SETTING 


| Once, world cotton trade was centred on the port 
of Liverpool, in England, Egypt, and the USA, which 
became the dominant producer in the 19th century, 
Today, however, the cotton trade oligopoly is based 
in Switzerland, according to a study by the UN Con- 
ference on Trade and Development. 


Liverpool was a major centre mainly because of 
Britain’s control over India and Egypt, the two major 
cotton producers until the 19th century, The British 
themselves had originally gone to India in the 17th 
century to set up ‘textile factories’ in Surat on the west 
coast because of India’s reputation as exporter of cotton 
textiles. 


During the American Civil War, India and Egypt 
emerged as the world's major suppliers, but by the 19th 
century America became the dominant producer and the 
New York cotton exchange became important, 


Even now, while the New York cotton futures market 
sets the prices all over the world, the constellation of 
forces associated with the global trading oligopoly has 
shifted away from Liverpool, USA and Egypt — to 
Switzerland, 


There are several reasons for this. In Switzerland, 
there are no direct attacks on the traders’ mode of oper- 
ation, and this gives nae a climate of political stabi- 
lity. The Swiss medja are sympathetic to the traders 
and sceptical of their critics, The leading corporations 
involved in commodity trade are located in Switzerland. 
Above all, the Swiss transnational banking structure 
and its banking secrecy laws enable the oligopoly to 
function in total secrecy. 
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Constitution and 
Imperatives of 
Development 


V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


T= time has come for one great idea to materialise, 
namely, people-oriented, development-based re- 
form of the Constitution. 

The intense pertinence of developmental engineer- 
ing of the Constitutional process is best brought 
home by a few lines from ‘The Man with the Hoe’, 
which depict our raw rural realities and slum squalor 
and the militant response of the Dalits and the 
Soshits: 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages on his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 


Through this dread shape the suffering ages look 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop. 

Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned and disinherited. 

Cries protest to the powers that made the world, 


A protest that is also prophecy, 


Does it ring a bell within you? And now 
Dalit Panther poet: 

These clenched fists won’t loosen now 

The coming revolution won’t wait for you 

We've endured enough: no more endurance now... 

Gandhiji wrote in Young India of October 31, 
1924, which holds good for tired India today: 


sings a 


There is on the face of the earth no other country that has 


the problem that India has of chronic starvation and slow 
death — a process of dehumanisation, The solution must, 
therefore, be original. In trying to find it, we must discover 
the causes of the tremendous tragedy, 

And Nehru spoke with fire: 

I am convinced that the only key to the solution of the 
world’s problems and of India’s problems lies in Socialism, 
and when I use this word I do so not in a vague humanitarian 
way but in the scientific economic sense. Socialism, is however, 
something even more than an economic doctrine: it is a philo- 
sophy of life and as such also it appeals to me, I see no way 
of ending the poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation 
and the subjection of the Indian people except through 
Socialism, 

What are the hard facts of the Indian human con- 
dition to improve which the Constitution is meant? 
What has happened in these intervening thirty years 
validating radical changes in the suprema lex? After 
all, for whom do the Constitutional bells toll? 


————— 
The author, former Judge of the Supreme Court, 
delivered the main speech at a seminar held under the 
auspices of the Society of Intellectuals of India in New 
Delhi on April 30, 1981. This contribution is an abridged 
version of the speech, 
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For convenience, I may excerpt from the Approach 
Paper to the Fifth Plan some passages relating to the 
nation’s basic objectives of development: 

Removal of poverty and attainment of economic self-reliance 
are the two major tasks which the country has set out to 
accomplish, It must, at the same time, firmly move forward 
consolidation of the democratic political order, prevention of 
concentration of economic power, reduction of disparities in 
income and wealth, attainment of balanced regional develop- 
ment, and spread of the institutions, values and attitudes of a 
free and just society. The establishment of a fully democratic 
and socialist society has been accepted as the only means for 
the realisation of these goals. This has become the basic pre- 
mise of our Five-Year Plans... 

While a higher rate of growth than that achieved in the past 
is a necessary condition for the removal of poverty, it is by no 
means a sufficient one. In the Fourth Plan document, it was 
shown that if the pattern of inequality in consumption remain- 
ed the same as observed in 1967-68, even with the high rates of 
growth postulated for the period 1969-70 to 1980-81, the 
second poorest decile of the population would have a per 
capita consumption of about Rs 27 per month at 1968-69 
Prices in 1980-81, Measured at 1960-61 prices, the level of 
consumption will amount to Rs 15 per month. Thus, even 
fairly rapid growth sustained over a decade would fail to raise 
the consumption level of the second poorest decile to Rs 20 
per capita per month at 1960-61 prices which was deemed to 
constitute a minimum desirable consumption standard, Clearly, 
therefore, a growth-oriented strategy must have woven in it a 
series of redistributive measures. This requires planning not 
only for a high growth rate but also for a particular composi- 
tion of growth which favours the weaker sections of society, 

Before embarking on the compulsions and com- 
mands of development-oriented Constitutional reforms 
I must agree that it is obdurate obscurantism to reject 
without investigation even the Presidential proposal. 
Why do I dismiss that obstreperous proposition as a 
dangerous irrelevance? Iwill welcome it if people’s 
fruitful participation in the politico-economic process 
and social development will thereby be promoted. I 
am aware that a notable lawyer, nct in the camp of 
the current ‘presidentialists’, was among those who 
advocated, with reasons of his own, a switch to the 
American model, but again has, for reasons of his 
own, withdrawn this advice to the nation. A few 
years ago a halting feeler was put out by some anony- 
mous ‘presidentialists’ from the party in power who, 
however, abandoned the idea when pervasive opposi- 
tion showed up. In 1976 far-reaching changes were 
wrought into the Constitution, some of which were 
deleted by a later Parliament but no hint was made 
about scuttling the Cabinet form of Government in 
favour of a Presidency. Why now? N othing has 
happened to argue that executive power is impotent 
because of Parliament or will become more effective 
if parliamentary inquest be obviated. Even within 
the existing system, there have been champions for 
more powers to the President as against the Cabinet, 
but Nehru and since then the Supreme Court have 
silenced this discordance. 

Speaking for myself, the answer is clear. Reform 
of the Parliamentary system is an urgent desideratum. 
Its presidential replacement may prove an ominous 
portent. I presume that the presidentialists are 
thinking of White House versus Whitehall — not 
Pakistan, Singapore, Sri Lanka or Burma or North 
Korea. As for the US system, Watergate very nearly 
brought about its Waterloo. 

Winston Churchill once summed up the supremacy 
in practice of the tenant of No. 10. “In any sphere 
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of action there can be no comparison between the 
positions of number one and number two, three and 
four”. Of course, as Asquith pointed out: “The 
office of the Prime Minister is what its holder chooses 
and is able to make it.” Sir Ivor Jennings takes the 
same view. Woodrow Wilson, by contrast, said: 
“The President is at liberty, both in law and in con- 
science, to he as big a man as he can”. Harold Laski 
opined: ‘The President of the United States is both 
more and less than a King; he is also both more and 
less than a Prime Minister.” All these felicitously 
fluid statements prove that the President cannot be 
decidedly superior to the Prime Minister. On the 
contrary, being in virtual control of both the arms of 
the State — Executive and Legislature — the Prime 
Minister can be far more effective. 

The paean of praise for the Parliamentary system 
does not rule out the need for radical reforms of the 
system and the mentality of the triple actors. Today 
there is so much bitterness, denunciation and unscru- 
pulous attack among the major parties that good 
faith is the last thing conceded by one or the other. 
Power and the hunger to grab it and keep it pollute 


politics. Everything: said about political acrobats 
applies to many Indians. ‘A politician will do any- 
thing — even become a patriot’, says William 


Randolph Hearst. The Devil’s Dictionary states that 
‘politics is the conduct of public affairs for private 
advantage.’ What I try to suggest is that a fabric 
of national consensus on basic norms should be 
woven and kilkenny-catism excluded. Advocates 
fight in court but court manners are not abandoned. 
Parliamentary language and decorum are necessary 
decencies more honoured in the breach. than in the 
observance. Why should it be? Walk-outs, yellings 
and zero-hour babels are not parliamentary fine art. 
The whole atmosphere of the House is terribly 
depressing and, having regard to the Himalayan pro- 
blems demanding concerted, creative handling, both 
sides must accommodate and abandon zoological 
experiments for serious business of the nation. 

There is a strong, built-in potential for participa- 
tion by the elected representatives in the parliamen- 
tary process while the presidential system is cherished 
by its champions precisely because the exercise of 
power is liberated from constant monitoring through 
parliamentary interrogation and confrontation. The 
- dogs may bark in the House but the White House 
caravan will pass, nevertheless. That the inquest 
function may be abused to paralyse the administration 
is no ground to absolve Authority from accounta- 
bility. The wicked Vietnam war with more destruc- 
tive weapons used than in World War II, without 
Congressional check or even consultation, the 
“Watergate” vices, worse than dictators would have 
dared, with Congress too weak to impeach, are 
sufficient to warn us off the Presidential system. 

Americans know what suits them best and, asa 
nation, they can survive shocks we may not with- 
stand. In Third World countries, with illiteracy and 
indigence, political passivity and bhakti, multi-party 
kilkenny-casteism, colonial negativities and transpa- 
tional machinations manoeuvring to topple people’s 
power, parliamentary processes gliding into presiden- 
tial system, civilian presidency slipping into personal 
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autocracy and eventual military despotism — this 
sombre scenario, all around us, must be a warning to 
us. There is an intangible factor against dictatorial 
trends in the exposure mechanism of parliamentary 
debate. 

Moreover, in the pluralist parliamentary system, 
the Prime Minister controls both the executive and 
the legislative branches, while the President is master 
of one, not the other. The French, the Soviet, the 
Mexican and other patterns may interest the acade- 
mic, but such exotic experiments are dangerous at 
this hour and have no compulsive argument. President 
Mujibur Rahman who loved his people like a father 
and wanted Bangladesh to become a progressive 
republic was first Prime Minister and then changed 
the system — alas! Even in America, Lincoln and 
Kennedy, great in their own right, were martyred. 
Letting off steam through the vents of face-to-face 
debate in the House is a safety valve against a blow- 
up. If you quarrel always as irresponsible parties do, 
people will be fed up and fascist forces may hush up 
the noises. The lessons of history should not be lost 
on us. 

There is a paralysing alienation when President and 
Parliament are not integrated as in the Cabinet 
system, which we of the Third world can ill afford. 
Moreover, corruption, so rampant in the processes of 
executive power, will have a field day, what with Big 
Business at home and abroad waiting with money- 
bags to hijack executive decisions from the path of 
community good to private profit routes. The greater 
the power, the more dangerous the abuse (Burke). 
The Asian and African political dramas are enough 
to teach us that power tends to corrupt and solitary 
plenary power is suicidal and homicidal. Indira Gan- 
dhi has rightly disowned the presidential prospect. 


WHAT do we really need? Developmental democracy, 
participative democracy, economic democracy and 
social democracy. Dr. Ambedkar, addressing the final 
session of the Constituent Assembly, uttered poignant 
and prophetic words which we heeded not: 

We must begin by acknowledging first that there is complete 
absence of two things in Indian society. One of these is 
equality, On the social plane we have in India a society based 
on privilege of graded inequality which means elevation for 
some and degradation of others. On the economic plane, we 
have a society in which there are some who have immense 
wealth as against the many who are living in abject poverty. 
On January 26, 1950, we are going to enter into a life of 
contradictions, In politics we will have equality, and in socjal 
and economic life we will have inequality. We must remove 
this contradiction at the earliest possible moment, or else those 
who suffer from inequality will blow up the structure of 
political democracy which this Assembly has so laboriously 
built up. 

One-man-one-value is the goal of development- 
oriented democracy; one-man-one-vote but political 
dope where dignity and opportunity are de facto 
denied to many. Paper constitutions cannot raise 
the human status; legislative paper tigers cannot 
scare Big Business whose business is to buy up 
political power both of the ‘Right’ and of the ‘Left’. 
So it is that I plead for a performing parliamentary 
process where people matter and people participate. 
Today they do not. 

While the Constitution must not be defaced or de- 
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filed for pleasing the populace, neither should reform 
be abandoned, scared by proprietariat’s propagandists 
and panicked by latifundists and monopolists in the 
private sector who may unleash press campaigns and 
litigative battles, with the counterfeit signature of the 
People. 

What is development in a democratic set-up? The 
free and full development of the individual is the 
core of socialist development, as Marx has said, 
Gandhiji has said. Gandhiji has likewise stressed man 
as the focus of the Constitution. 

Economic democracy and agonising deprivation 
suffered by millions cannot co-exist, as Nehru pointed 
out in the Constituent Assembly. However, despite 
the Articles in the Constitution, hortative and 
directive, the paramount fact of pervasive and 
poignant poverty starkly stares the country in its face. 
Despite the significant additive ‘socialist’ to our 
Republic, our GNP — I mean the Growing National 
Poverty — continues dismally to afflict us. Therefore, 
most immediately and urgently on the agenda of 
constitutional reform must be provisions in Parts III 
and IV which compel the state to undertake projects 
ensuring right to work, right to the basic needs of 
human life and compulsive policies towards elimin- 
ations of gross disparities and organisation of broadly 
equal conditions of living for all. The language must 
be imperative enough to prevent the Executive from 
procrastinating further and the Judiciary from strik- 
ing down benign equalising measures as forbidden 
by some other fundamental right through strange 
forensic reasoning unrelated to the bleeding rawness 
of life’s realities. 

Another vital branch of human development and 
social democracy relates to the centuries-old suppres- 
sed sector of Indian life euphemistically referred to 
as Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Indeed, 
the Constitution shows deep concern for their uplift, 
but the fact remains that their depressed status has 
become so die-hard as to receive little impact from 
the policy of ‘reservation’. The social dynamics of 
the Indian situation demand more compulsive pro- 
visions in the Constitution to obliterate the abysmal 
backwardness which is a drag on democratic stability. 
What makes the contemporary condition poignant 
is that while on the one hand the petrified processes 
of reservation for backward classes have not material- 
ly altered their conditions, an indignant wave of re- 
sistance to the reservation policy is sweeping over 
State after State. The need for pursuing an activist 
policy of promoting the socio-economic progress of 
Harijans and Girijans and other backward sections is 
best brought out in a recent declaration at the All- 
India Seminar on Directive Principles Jurisprudence 
organised by the Punjab University in March 1981: 

It is imperative to make special provisions for advancement 
of educational and economic interests of weaker sections of 
the people and in particular Harijans, tribals and other back- 
ward classes with a view to implementing the Directive Princi- 
ples enshrined in Article 46 so that a true egalitarian social 
order is established where even Harijans, tribals and other 
backward classes are able to participate in the fruits of free- 
dom and democracy on an equal basis with the other sections 
of the community and it is also necessary that proper orienta- 
tion and publicity should be given for the purpose of creating 
awareness among the people of the necessity of provisions for 
advancing the educational and other interests of these weaker 
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sections so that unhealthy tensions and conflicts are avoided in 
the interest of unity and solidarity of the nation, 

I have stated earlier in a judgement: 

A mere formula of reservation is not the factum of recruit- 
ment, That is morbid fancy. The truth is that more aggressive 
policies than paper reservations are the need if equality and 
excellence are the creed. Reservation is but one strategy and 
historically has established itself. More must be done by a 
complex of processes by which Harijans/Girijans will get 
boosted in ‘capabilities’ and mainstreamed to share in the 
Civil Service cake. 

In the light of the violent challenge to the national 
policy of ‘reservation’, the Constitution has to speak 
more imperatively and force the pace of change more 
decidedly so that, through the process of equalisation 
the status of equality is achieved. Justice Chinnappa 
Reddy summed up the logic behind reservations 
effectively: 

Therefore, we see that when posts whether at the stage of 
initial appointment or at the stage of promotion are reserved 
or other preferential treatment is accorded to members of the 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other socially and 
economically backward classes, it is not a concession or privi- 
lege extended to them; it isin recognition of their undoubted 
Fundamental Right to Equality of Opportunity and in dis- 
charge of the Constitutional obligation imposed upon the state 
of secure to all its citizens ‘Justice — social, economic and 
political ‘and Equality of status and opportunity’, to assure the 
dignity of the individual among all citizens, to ‘promote with 
special care the educational and economic interests of the 
weaker sections of the people’, to ensure their participation on 
an equal basis in the administration of the country and gen- 
erally to foster the ideal of a ‘Sovereign Socialist, Secular, 
Democratic Republic.’ Every lawful method is permissible to 
secure the due representation of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in the Public Services. There is no fixed 
ceiling to reservation or preferential treatment in favour of 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes though generally 
reservation may not be far in excess of fifty per cent, There 
is no rigidity about the fifty per cent rule which is only a con- 
venient guideline laid down by judges. Every case must be 
decided with reference to the application of the particular rule 
of preferential treatment and not with reference to hypothe- 
tical result which the application of the rule may yield in the 
future. 

It is good to remind ourselves that bonded labour 
is still an ugly fact of life as newspapers day in and 
day out bring out. I think it right to assert that more 
militant, more dynamic, more result-oriented meas- 
ures are needed in the shape of Constitutional direc- 
tives to ensure that a living equality is attained by 
the bonded community we call the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes. 

The pathology of communalism cannot be wished 
away by a mere declaration that there will be equality 
before the law regardless of caste or community. 
There must be teeth in the provisions, there must be 
dynamics in the processes banishment of backwardness 
and of bonded labour. If as a nation we have shame 
left, if as a people we are still capable of being 
shocked, neither the Legislature, nor the Executive, 
nor the Judicature can be allowed to stand in the way 
of legal liberation of women and children and back- 
ward citizens from their present lot. According to 
latest but authentic newspaper reports, girls are being 
sold in the market. A time has come for a Constitu- 
tional amendment which will impose more penalties 
on casteism and communalism and adopt novel me- 
thods for liquidating the communal way of life. 

An amendment of Articles 14 to 16 to clarify some 
moot points in favour of the backward classes so as 
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to avoid litigative and speculative adventures and 
agitations is necessary. Otherwise, as things now 
stand, every time a fictitious percentage of reserva- 
tion is fixed, the court paralyses the processes since 
challenges are made quickly and decisions are delayed 
till the purpose is defeated. Fool-proof provisions 
must be made so that the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes and the really backward classes 
receive not merely reservation for jobs and college 
admissions, but other facilities to upgrade their socio- 
economic status in life. If only the economic status 
of these communities living in rural squalor can be 
upgraded through positive policies of the state, inclu- 
ding its financial institutions, all that hue and cry 
about ‘reserved’ jobs could have been avoided. There- 
fore, new Constitutional formulae, imaginatively 
conceived and intelligently executed, are essential. 
This surely means several amendments. 


PEOPLE’S involvement, in a nation of diverse con- 
ditions, is impossible unless the Gandhian thesis of de- 
centralisation of power is put into practice as a behest 
of the Constitution. Today, trust in the people is at 
the lowest ebb and this is the pathology of power 
which has a tendency for concentration — an obser- 
vation which applies as much to the parties on the 
‘Right’ as to the ‘Left’ and the ‘Centre’ and even to 
the Judiciary and the Legislature. The provisions of 
the Indian Constitution in Part XVIII are of an 
exceptional nature meant to be used in extraordinary 
emergencies, not as a routine measure. Our federalism 
has been travestied by misuse of power under Article 
356. The first sin was committed in the 1950s, but 
several Assemblies were dissolved after the Parlia- 
mentary elections in 1977. The Supreme Court, in 
my humble submission quite erroneously, sanctioned 
this liquidation of State autonomy, even though it 
may not be right to infer that the politics of the judi- 
ciary had a play in this decision. - 

What have parliamentary elections to do with State 
Assembly elections? If panchayat elections are held 
across the nation and certain parties win or lose, 
will Parliament be dissolved by the President of India 
based on this doctrine and will the State Assemblies, 
where the party in power at the Centre is also the 
party in power atthe State level, be dissolved for 
this reason? The fact is that the Centre has aggran- 
dised itself by promiscuous use of Constitutional 
power in Part XVIII. All the parties which have had 
their innings at the Central level are guilty of viola- 
ting State autonomy. 

The same conclusion is reached when we consider 
assent to bills passed by the State Legislatures being 
delayed or denied at the Central level. In fact, the 
financial position of the State also is so precarious 
and dependent upon Central mercies, that today, 
despite the pomp and show of the Ministers in the 
various States, State Governments are glorified 
municipalities. The States, in turn, do not divest 
themselves of power in favour of local bodies. 
Panchayat and municipal bodies are superseded as if 
wisdom of administration is vested only in the State 
Government. The story of panchayati raj is truly 
sad. What we want is full-blooded, self-governing 
units through people’s representatives embracing the 
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fields of minor legislation, policing at lesser levels, 
collection of revenue on a modest scale, independent 
administration and also administration of justice on 
a substantial basis. Today, panchayats are illusions, 
the people’s representatives enjoying no power and 
the officials under the control of the State Govern- 
ments being the real power-wielders. 

If we want Indian democracy to flourish, it is 
essential to share power with the people. I consider 
Article 40 to be too anaemic in terms and too neglect- 
ed in practice to be sufficient for our purposes. The 
power of the State Governments to supersede pancha- 
yats and municipalities must be taken away and these 
jocal self-governing units must have regular elections 
and be endowed with powers — administrative, 
judicial and even legislative — without interference 
from officialdom. Their resources must be sufficiently 
large for undertaking economic enterprises, planning 
projects of development and executing them without 
interference from above. 

This necessitates a few fresh Articles on decen- 
tralised democracy as mandatory. More importantly, 
this question takes us to the planning process at the 
national level. Jawaharlal Nehru and other patriots 
chose the path of a planned economy when India 
became free. This Himalayan operation is conducted 
by the Planning Commission which is a central body 
in New Delhi manned by think-tanks. It is sad that 
the members of the brains trust have been politicised 
during the last decade. We need economists, socio- 
logists, scientists, lawyers and other experts with a 
commitment to socialism and national reconstruction 
and a deep faith in the people and their capabilities. 

A centralised body may truly give central direction 
to economic development, which is desirable. But if 
the economic fate of developmental activities in the 
various States depends on the Planning Commission 
which is not answerable to the States concerned and 
has no constitutional status or responsibility, the 
result will be technocracy and not democracy. The 
Planning Commission has no legal status or Consti- 
tutional standing. It is a recommendatory body 
which is a creature of the Central Executive. It has 
no accountability to the people in a real legal sense, 
no Constituional directives to obey, no obligation to 
be responsive and responsible in its relations with the 
States, and in that sense the entire planning process 
has a substratum of anti-federal arbitrariness unwit- 
tingly injected into its creation, composition, modus 
operandi, powers and responsibilities. 

T am for Constitutional amendments under a 
Chapter on National Development where the Plan- 
ning Commission and its status and operations will be 
outlined. Likewise, State Planning Boards must be 
created and people’s representation thereon must be 
ensured. Expert bodies must have functional repre- 
sentation on these Boards. Even ‘local bodies must 
have a place. Decentralised democracy and planned 
development thus must claim the Constitution’s 
attention in a more creative manner than now. 
National development is impossible in the absence 
of sound decisions based solely on the country’s 
interests. 

One of the major adversities which have befallen 
the developing countries is the hijacking of decisions 
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concerning developmental projects by corruption in 
public life. Many a public moral weight-lifter in high 
office in our country has been found to be guilty by 
judicial commissions and yet has survived in public 
life. The country is the victim, development becomes 
a private profit art, national wealth dwindles, cyni- 
cism and frustration spread, people turn away from 
democracy, and national reconstruction is confronted 
by national self-destruction. 

T stress this fact of pervasive degeneracy in public 
life at powerful political and economic levels because 
it merits Constitutional concern. A whole new Part 
must be devoted to various ways of effective extirpa- 
tion and fearless tracking down of economic offenders 
in public life. An Ombudsman — not the anaemic 
Vigilance Commission owing its existence to Execu- 
tive patronage — with authority, accessibility, and ac- 
couatability, must, like the Supreme Court, have per- 
vasive jurisdiction, constitutionally vested, so that the 
rule of law in letter and in spirit may have sway. The 
Constitutional power of the Ombudsman or the Lok 
Pal must embrace public corporations where corruption 
of power is profuse. Likewise, casteism, regionalism 
and the like which have created the pathology of soft 
development, must excite the attention of the Lok 
Pal, lest our political — even judicial — system may 
result in premature old age. 


ELECTIONS, which make democracy viable, have 
become so colossally expensive that public life is 
polluted through money power. Who runs Govern- 
ment? Politicians. Who runs the politicians? The 
underwriters of election expenses. The unholy 
alliance between the politics of business and the 
business of politics exists in all parties with diffe- 
rences of degree. Constitutional interdicts, instant 
and beyond being polluted or overawed by Govern- 
ment, are needed. Likewise, communalism is distur- 
bingly deepening and is disrupting the integrity of 
constituency and country, thanks to electoral politics. 
The unity, integrity and casteless, classless egalite of 
India must be the focal point of our development, the 
super-imperative of a brave new Bharat. And yet, 
the methods of engineering electoral processes dig the 
grave of this very ideology and every party overtly 
walks into the spider’s web of corruption and com- 
munalism. Thereafter, the politics of all parties are 
geared to illegitimate ends of Kissa Kursi Ka what- 
ever the verbal ideology, posture in polemics, election 
manifestos and oath of office. 

We must evolve a national consensus on electoral 
morals ahd write into the Constitution those funda- 
mentals which will guarantee the purity of the source 
and capability of the stream of public power. The 
Election Commission by Constitutional amendment 
must be clothed with more powers and responsi- 
bilities. The Commission must be a representative 
body commanding a national consensus and 
accountability to public organisations. Part XV has 
no teeth now, no in-depth obligations, no effective 
invigilation. 

Now, the modus operandi is not bogus hortative 
exercise at elections nor the fatalist resignation that 
nothing will work but structural changes in the Con- 
stitution, nor surrender of power to the professional 
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politician, but injection of political vision into every 
profession and bringing professionals with a people’s 
orientation into political organs of power so that the 
state may be run by intellectuals who do not live on 
politics. Mass organisations must also be involved in 
political authority. Thus, the broad masses and the 
Professionals must be harnessed by Constitutional 
means to, produce the revolution in the social order 
that Nehru, Gandhi and other patriots meant for us. 
I therefore urge that Constitutional roadblocks to the 
revolutionary transformation of our society effectively 
implementing Part IV must be removed. 

The least we should do is to make an eligibility 
clause that no person shall hold a public office — 
any office as legislator, judge, tribunal, elected ex- 
cutive authority, member of the civil service or any 
public sector organisation — unless he affirms active 
faith in the fundamental Constitutional values set 
down in the Preamble. Whatever their views which 
they may freely hold, they cannot share state 
authority without actively subscribing to Constitu- 
tional values. 

Let me dwell on another facet of development- 
oriented reform of the Constitution relating to the 
three branches of Government. All the three branches 
hang limp viewed from the people’s angle and if, by 
Constitutional revamping, we may energise them into 
performing instruments of social justice, such amend- 
ments will be welcome. Currently, the political Ex- 
ecutive is preoccupied with politicking with power and 
the bureaucratic Executive is obsolescent, somnoles- 
cent and, Establishment-wise hostile to socialist demo- 
cratic aspirations and the common people’s claim to 
share power in actual exercise. 

Non-implementation of radical developmental laws 
like land reforms, monopoly control, price and dis- 
tribution, regulation of essential commodities and 
services, is due to corrupt and corrugated administra- 
tive practices. Any amentment to the Constitution 
which will make reasonably efficient and prompt 
enforcement of welfare legislations justiciable may be 
a step forward. 

The legislative institutions also suffer from func- 
tional failure for many reasons. The art of legislation 
has a professional component what with specialised 
subjects and complex societies. The lay legislator 
may contribute to broad policies but cannot match 
the expertise expected in legislation. Therefore, it 
may be a good Constitutional recommendation that a 
broad-spectrum representation for professionals and 
scientists, social workers and like groups be given in 
committees constituted for law enactment. The com- 
mittee system of the US Congress and the Legislative 
Commission of the Supreme Soviet have some lessons 
for us. 

The judiciary has also failed the country, apart 
from sinking under its own weight. A social scientist 
with a fearless democratic and socialist perspective 
may assign a place in Indian history to the higher 
judiciary which may not be particularly pleasing. 
From A.K. Gopalan’s case through Golaknath, Kes- 
avananda, A.D.M. Jubbalpore and Cooper to Minerva 
Mills Case, the performance of the Court, however 
profoundly erudite, is far from flattering when Judges 
from the standard of the social revolution envisioned 
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by the founding fathers. They are moments when we 
remember land reforms or other benign programmes 
being stalled or struck down, without a sense of 
social accountability, on some legal technicalities or 
Constitutional niceties, ignoring the broad stream of 
national urges and Constitutional imperatives. On 
the whole, the legal system is archaic, arcane and 
alienated from the community at large. One thing is 
striking. Part IV of the Constitution and the socialist 
directives therein have not been a favourite of the 
higher judiciary in this country, if one may speak in a 
generalised way. Of course, there are super-exceptions 
and splendid spokesmen for the fighting faiths and 
socialist slants of the Constitution within the highest 
judiciary, tight from the inauguration. 

We must re-evaluate the performance of all the 
three instrumentalities from the point of view of equal 
access to justice and full value for human rights and 
in the perspective of democratic socialist legality. A 
few crucial Constitutional amendments may be need- 
ed to prevent excesses, executive, legislative and 
judicative. 

If rational reconstruction is to be a full-blooded 
operation with people’s participation, full State 
autonomy is a basic condition. Today there is over- 
centralisation and precarious existence for the States. 
Article 356, a threat constitutionalised by the Sup- 
reme Court, a Centrally-appointed Governor with 
dual loyalties planted in every State and the require- 
ment of Governor’s/President’s assent for State legis- 
lation,apart from the financial dependence of States 
on the Centre, make autonomy illusory. This area of 
Constitutional law calls for reform from the develop- 
mental angle. If the Centre makes State-level demo- 
cracy a simulacrum, the States too sin by denying power 
to the people at the level of local self-government. 
Supersession of panchayats and municipalities by the 
States and keeping them powerless, is comparable to 
the overthrow of State Governments and legislatures 
by the President. We have to start with faith in the 
people from the floor level and entrust the people’s 
organs with the right to execute plans and projects 
and undertake every developmental enterprise, with 
technical assistance and financial sanction from 
above, but without hierarchical authoritarianism. 
These observations apply to State Governments and 
the Central Government. 

The basic structure of Indian society is social 
suppression, economic expropriation and political 
deprivation. The Constitution is a revolution to 
remedy this situation and everything towards that 
goal is conducive, not contrary, to the basic structure 
of the Constitution. We may, therefore, have a 
thorough examination of the entire Constitution not 
divorced from social reality but devoted to fulfilment 
of the tryst with destiny. Too much law, too little 
justice, is an odium the higher courts must hearken 
to. The intoxication with endless litigative law costs 
the nation dearly, developmentally speaking. But 
executive extravaganza drowns development in poli- 
ticking and corruption. A new Constitutional modus 
vivendi where court, legislature and executive will 
work in unison for Indian development is the desi- 
deratum. To wipe every tear from every eye, the 
state, with its three arms, must stretch towards the 
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lacrymal eye and not compel the weeping soul to 
journey long to the papet-logged office, the babel - 
legislature and the judicial pyramid. At the end of - 
it all, the sole source of healing hope of social justice 
is shared higher consciousness by the trinity. 

Article 372, which was meant to be a transitory 
survival of the colonial heritage, has become an 
immortal burden of the old legal order. A permanent 
commission must revise, by amendment of Article 
372, and create a new corpus juris animated by Parts 
IU and IV. That alone will make Law India a social 
justice system. 


OUR performance sheet and audit report for three 
decades, studied from a socio-economic perspective, 
show the miserable masses in their millions slowly 
waking out of the opium of political chicanery, con- 
frontational economics and tall tiers of social injustice 
labelled judicial justice, militantly to demand freedom 
and a just social order. 

The first half of the current hundred-year chapter 
has been spent for the nation’s liberation; the second 
half cannot be wasted as a bitter tale of elite betrayal 
of the little Indian by Right, Left and Centre, but 
must be used to transform into sober fulfilment the 
Preambular promises by writing into the National 
Charter decisive directives to command compliance 
and make the Republic a socialist reality. We have 
gone through many amendatory exercises. If we have 
the political vision to defeat the amendatory Trojan 
horse tactics, the patriotic impatience to see through 
pseudo-socialist boloney, and the national nerve to 
beat back, by collective action, the oligarchic, bure- 
aucratic and super-independent hostiles and con-men 
in the three instrumentalities who divert and subvert 
the building up of a truly Sovereign Socialist Secular 
Democratic Republic, then the Constitutional know- 
how may be pooled together by conscious and con- 
scientious talent at every level, so as to reform our 
magna carta as the great title-deed of developmental 
and distributive justice. 

We need the integrity to free every -unfree brother, 
the will to alter the course of the nation’s story — 
not by changing parties or amending the Constitution 
but by an implacable assertiveness with a holistic 
perspective to accomplish the imperatives of Indian 
Independence. Towards this developmental adventure, 
all constitutional reforms must be enacted unafraid 
of opposition. I have suggested the areas more to 
start a debate than to project a final picture. J 
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Iran-Iraq War 
and India: 
Some Key Factors 


A.H.H. ABIDI 


RITING about the Indian attitude towards the on- 

going Irag Iran military conflict is a delicate 
academic exercise. Nonetheless, it is necessary to 
record and evaluate aspects of Indian perceptions on 
a development which is as crucial in itself as it is to 
India and to the area of its occurrence. This brief 
essay will only survey the official attitude of the 
Government of India, for there has been neither a 
public opinion poll nor any survey of the stand of the 
publicity media on this problem. At the outset, a few 
striking features about this conflict are in order as 
they constitute a complex dilemma. _ 

First and foremost, it is a conflict between two 
people’s which can be traced to the ancient past and 
with whom India has had age-old excellent relations 
— and this is not just diplomatic rhetoric. Consider- 
able material, emotional and popular involvement of 
long-standing trust is evident. An additional vari- 
able which makes the situation uncomfortable is that 
both the parties to the conflict are developing states 
whose people are in the midst of a process of revolu- 
tionary change, and they cherish certain national 
objectives which are shared by the Indian people. 
The peoples of the two states, unhappily locked in a 
fratricidal and suicidal conflict, need all the possible 
restraint, conservation of energy and peace in their 
greater crusade for socio economic national recon- 
struction. 

Moreover, the conflict constitutes not only a grave 
challenge to Third World solidarity and to the prin- 
ciples of non-alignment, it also puts severe con- 
straints on the commitments of the two Governments 
to that concept. The conflict has erupted in a region 
which, because of its geo-strategic location and eco- 
nomic resources, has emerged as a distinct zone of 
fierce international power cupidity and rivalry. Since 
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the original and basic issues of the conflict have had 
no elements of the Cold War in them, the two super- 
powers have, by and large, abstained from taking 
sides directly! This spirit of restraint was mainly the 
product of certain changes in the bilateral relations 
of these two leading Gulf states with the super- 
powers. Till very recently, each super-power enjoyed 
a special position in either belligerent state. This 
harmonious equation was disrupted by certain well- 
known specific developments in the region. 

As a whole,’ the new Governments in these states 
became obstreperous and assertive vii-a-1/s their erst- 
while masters and, in the case of Iran, the situation 
took a 90-degree right-about-turn. Confronted by 
new and unusually difficult factors which undermined 
or threatened their secure positions, it was little 
wonder that the super-powers derived some satisfac- 
tion out of the Gulf war between two intransigent 
clients and they withdrew to the wings waiting for a 
favourable turn. That seems quite probable if the 
embers are not extinguished soon. Any war creates 
irrationality, instability and insecurity and, as such, it 
promotes a situation in which even a trivial action 
might trigger off a wide and unmanageable confla- 
gration. This broad perspective and fear is amply 
reflected in the official statements made at different 
levels of the Government of India. 

Within this wide spectrum, the official Indian atti- 
tude was determined by certain elements of national 
interest which were neihter exclusive of, nor contra- 
dictory to, the general perceptions outlined above. 
They were at the same time international and 
national and could be put into strategic, political and 
economic categories. India, like other states in and 
around the region, has a vital stake in the peace and 
stability of the Gulf area, and any tension in the 
present-day interlocked state of international reJations 
can easily spill over and cause deleterious effects. The 
protracted Iraq-Iran war opens up the prospects of a 
new arms race which, in turn, might strengthen the 
tentacles of foreign influence. Such an eventuality not 
only might deny the Gulf states their cherished right 
of self-management but would also weaken the effect 
of the call by many states, including India, for the 
withdrawal of super-power presence from this area 
and for making it a zone of peace. 

The war along the Gulf and the clouds over 
Afghanistan, when seen from New Delhi, appear as 
a serious crisis spot in south-west Asia which might 
precipitate a great catastrophe. In this large looming 
danger, India’s limited interest in oi}, disruption of 
joint ventures, or the fall of remittances recede into 
insignificance. That is why, even though some politi- 
cal commentators mentioned these, official pro- 
nouncements did not refer to such mundane interests. 
Higher issues of international peace, policy and prin- 
-ciples are involved. 

One could decipher some distinct facets in the 
official Indian attitude. First, the sudden escalation of 
the war took the Government of India unawares, 
Nothing could demonstrate this better than the fact 
that on the fateful day of September 22, 1980, 
Finance Minister Venkataraman left Delhi for an 
official visit to Baghdad and midway his plane had 
to be diverted to Kuwait. The first official reaction 
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Was pronounced by the Government spokesman when 
he described the conflict as an “unfortunate develop- 
ment” on two counts — it was between two countries 
with whom India had very friendly relations and both 
of them were non-aligned. India’s dilemma at this 
time was in a sense comparable to the Soviet predica- 
ment way back in 1962 on the India-China border 
war. Of course, India did not make a subtle 
distinction between relations with a brother and with 
a friend. 

India’s uniform friendship with both the bellige- 
rents was an embarrassment as well as an asset. It 
was a measure of trust and faith in India that both 
Iraq and Iran turned to her to seek support for their 
position and even an initiative. India was the only 
state to which the emissaries of both the Govern- 
ments rushed for this purpose. The Government of 
India was put in an unenviable and delicate position 
on one specific issue in a situation like this — naming 
and condemning the aggressor. Both sides presented 
their cases and sought a favourable statement. 
Because of its friendship with both and a desire to 
maintain it, India avoided spelling out its judgement 
and this position was buttressed when in every con- 
cerned forum — the United Nations, the Islamic 
Conference, and the non-aligned group — this ques- 
tion was not determined. This was a veiled accom- 
modation of Iraqi susceptibility. But that was not the 
Only issue raised by the war. 

Other issues which demanded the Government of 
India’s judgement were the demarcation of the Iraq- 
Iran border on the Shatt al-Arab, the question of 
Iraqi withdrawal, the position of occupied territories 
in Iran, conditions for negotiations, and propaganda 
warfare. On all these points, India, because of pres, 
vious experiences and the principles involved, was on 
a firm footing. The Minister of External Affairs, P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, in his speech at the UN in October, 
urged Iran and Iraq to settle their differen- 
ces in accordance with the principles and provisions 
of the UN Charter. That was a general and innocuous 
statement which, though palatable to Iran, could 
hardly satisfy the Iraqis. 

Fresh dimensions of India’s attitude on specific 
issues were indicated through a public collective 
forum — the joint communique issued by the con- 
ference of the Foreign Ministers of the non-aligned 
states in February 1981. It “... reiterated and 
emphasised the principles of the movement of 
the nonaligaed countries that no state should 
acquire or occupy territories by the use of force and 
whatever territories have been acquired in this way 
should be returned, that no act of aggression should 
be committed against any state, that the territorial 
integrity and sovereignty of all states should be res- 
pected, that no state should try to interfere or inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of other states, that all 
differences or claims which may exist between states 
should be settled by peaceful means...” , 

Reading between the lines, the formulation envi- 
saged certain prescriptions for the thorny issues but 
it was silent on others. Diplomatic ambivalence was 
evident. The first clause rejected the acquisition and 
occupation of territory by the use of force and asked 
for the retura of territory thus affected, but it did not 
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demand withdrawal of Iraqi forces and military 
machine from Iranian soil. Nor did it pass any judge- 
ment on the disputed border in the Shatt. Thus, 
while disapproving of the Iraqi military adventure, 
it fell short of the Iranian demand. The second clause 
equivocated on the rival contentions about the 
aggression in general including propaganda warfare 
and calls for the overthrow of the regime. The pro- 
bable Iraqi objective of securing the secession of the 
vulnerable Iranian province of Khuzestan by invok- 
ing the principle of self-determination was ruled out 
by the third clause. Iran and Iraq accused each other 
of interfering in each other’s internal affairs either 
through the anti-regime fugitives and counter-revolu- 
tionaries or by instigating the sectarian and ethnic 
minorities. The non-aligned Governments, including 
the Government of India, did not make any value 
judgement on this point but (implying that if it was 
so) the fourth clause merely advised that it should 
not be done. The fifth clause reiterated the pacific 
manner of settling the dispute. This, in effect, dis- 
approved of Iraqi escalation and prescribed what 
Tran insisted on — bilateral negotiation, third-party 
mediation and international arbitration. These three 
means were provided for in Article 6 of the Iraq- 
Jran Treaty of June 1975. But since Iraq had abro- 
gated the treaty recently the situation receded to 
square one. . 

Though deeply concerned over the conflict, the 
Government of India, according to the official spokes- 
man, did not propose to take the initiative by itself. 
However, the Minister of External Affairs stated that 
India would actively participate in the ‘‘collective 
effort” presumably under the auspices of the non- 
aligned group and “‘offer good offices in whatever 
way both the countries or the international commu- 
nity may request”. The official attitude was discussed 
in the publicity media. A cynical view could be why 
India should act and take up a thankless, onerous 
job when it did not have any compulsive authority. 
Yet, there were some reasonable grounds for India 
to act. In the Iraq-Iran conflict, because of the situ- 
ation of the local regimes vis-a-vis the super-powers, 
there was a shred of a chance for India to promote 
non-alignment and keep-extra-regional powers at 
pay. 

Further, a distinct matter at issue between the 
regimes in Baghdad and Tehran was the clash of two 
divergent ideologies. At that level, while India might 
be in harmony with one side, its mediation tended to 
open up the prospect of vetting and socialising the 
other. These courses however did not promise smooth- 
sailing. Some opinion-makers suggested that India 
should have acted and perhaps pulled off something 
like the Tashkent or Camp David accord. Various 
reasons were adduced. One was that since no side was 
decisively victorious, there was no fear of incurring 
the displeasure of either Government, and that earlier 
India had taken positive and independent initiatives 
in Korea and Indo-China where India did not have 
vital stakes such as those it has in the Gulf pertain- 
ing to the supply of oil, and the presence of a large 
number of Indians in the area and possible fall 
in remittances from them. There was also the fact 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Rozann Barthes, who was a Professor at Paris 

College de France, died over a year ago in a car 
accident, at the age of 64. Itis rather sad that the 
loss of such a great intellectual of this century should 
have received only cursory attention. The best tribute 
to the man, whose pioneering work is in the field of 
structuralism, decentring the subject, depriving it of 
its role as a source of meaning, is perhaps a tribute 
to his work. 

My first introduction to Roland Barthes was 
through the columns of a leading English daily of 
India, in 1969. I did not know much about struc- 
turalism, associated with Barthes, at that time, and 
during the course of my stay in Britain immediately 
afterwards, Barthes did not find even a mention by 
linguists or literary scholars. It was therefore, not 
before 1977, when my research guide gave me his 
personal copy of Barthes’ ‘Elements of Semiology’, 
that I started getting to know him better. However, I 
must agree with David Lodge that ‘though predispos- 
ed to be sympathetic to a formalist and linguistic 
approach to literary criticism,’ ‘I found (the book) 
almost incomprehensible’ on first reading. A close 
reading did bring out some points of great signifi- 
cance, but one does wonder, in-the words of David 
Lodge, ‘how many other readers were misled by that 
title, invitingly suggestive of a beginner’s guide, and 
put off structuralism for life in consequence.’ 

It was Ferdinand de Saussure who first postulated 
a science of semiology, a general science of signs, of 
which linguistics would be at once a part and a 
methodological guide. Semiology had a rapid growth 
in France in the 1950s and 1960s. How did Barthes de- 
fine it? “‘Semiology aims to take in any system of signs, 
whatever their substances and limits; images, gestures, 
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musical sounds, objects, and the complex associations 
of all of these, which form the content of ritual, 
convention or public entertainment; these constitute, 
if not languages at least systems of signification” 

(Elements of Semiology). 

Saussure had posited a distinction between langue 
(the system of language) and parole (individual acts 
of realisation of that system). ‘La langue’ is the sys- 
tem of a language; it is what an individual assimilates 
when he learns a language, a set of forms of ‘hoard 
deposited by the practice of speech in speakers who 
belong to the same community, a grammatical system 
which, to all intents and purposes, exists in the mind 
of each speaker’.It is coherent, analysable object and 
constitutes the linguist’s primary concern. 

“In separating ‘langue’ from ‘parole’,”’ writes 
Saussure, “we are separating social from what is 
individual and what is essential from what is ancillary, 
from what is accidental.” It was only in terms of the 
system that individual speech acts were comprehen- 
sible. The elements of the structure of lan guage were 
signs. It was on this idea that the entire notion of 
structuralism was built. It was posited by Saussure 
that the signs were constituted of the signifier (sound- 
image) and the signified (the concept). The sign ‘cat’ 
consisted of signifier (the sounds ‘k-a-t’) and the 
signified (the conception of the cat). The two ele- 
ments of the sign could not be taken apart and the 
relationship between them was not natural but arbi- 
trary or conventional. 

Language necessarily involved differential structure. 
-.in language there are only differences without 
Positive terms.... A linguistic system is a series of 
differences of sound combined ‘with a ‘series of 
differences of ideas”. No ready-made ideas exist be- 
fore signs. It is only a systematic differentiation of a 
particular sign from other signs that gives it its dis- 
tinctive form. Since the sign has no necessary core 
which must persist, it must be defined as a relational 
entity, in its relations to other signs. And the rele- 
vant relations are those which obtain at a particular 
time. A language, Saussure says, is a system of pure 
values which are determined by nothing except the 
momentary arrangement of its terms. 

Saussure has posited two major types of relation- 
ship: associative (now called paradigmatic) and 
syntagmatic. All linguistic facts are explainable in 
terms of paradigmatic and syntagmatic relations. 
“The syntagmatic relations which define the consti- 
tuent ‘he frightened’ permit it to be followed by 
certain types of constituent only: ‘George’, ‘the man 
standing on the corner’, ‘thirty-one field-mice’, etc., 
but not ‘the stone’, ‘sincerity’, ‘purple’, etc. Our 
knowledge of syntagmatic relations enables us to 
define for ‘he frightened’ a paradigmatic class of 
items which can follow. These items are in paradig- 
matic contrast with one another, and to choose one is 
to produce meaning by excluding others (Jonathan 
Culler). Saussure’s model of language, according to 
Pettit, “suggests a programme for linguistics because 
it takes mystery out of language, it puts language 
among the things of the material world. Like many 
other realities, language is a system.” Saussure also 
says, ‘Language is a system of inter-dependent terms 
in which the value of each term results solely from the 
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simultaneous presence of the other’. This system 
is not even distinguished by being a product of the 
conscious mind; it works by unconscious laws. ‘The 
system is a complex mechanism that can be grasped 
only through reflection; the very ones who use it 
daily are ignorant of it’. 

Semiology, then, as conceived by Barthes, was 
an extension of the methods of Saussurean linguis- 
tics to new areas. Rosalind Coward and John Ellis 
have traced the development of semiology, or struc- 
tural systems, in different spheres that it covered and 
the changes that it went through. Let me add here 
that, as Jonathan Caller has pointed out, ‘it would 
not be wrong to suggest that structuralism and. semi- 
ology are identical’, except that ‘structuralism’ may be 
said to designate ‘the work ofa restricted group of 
French theorists and practitioners whereas ‘semiology’ 
might refer to any work which studies signs’. In 
the case of Barthes’ work, therefore, the terminolo- 
gical distinction need not be maintained. 

Barthes initially approached social signification 
through myths in Mythologies, orginally published 
as magazine articlés in “Letteres Nouvelles’, written 
between 1952 and 1956. Myths are treated as forms 
of representation that naturalise certain meanings, 
eternalise the present state of the world, in the inter- 
ests of the bourgeois class. “The analysis of myth 
was for him ‘the beginning of semiology’: it explains 
how ruling ideas of a social formation come to seem 
universal and natural.” (Coward and Ellis). The 
ruling class recruits into its forces the petit-bourgeo- 
oisie, who do not live the material reality of the 
bourgeoisie, but live bourgeois ideology. The forms 
it takes are Nation (national interest), Essential Man 
(‘it’s only human nature’), Morality (‘immutable 
good and evil’), etc. Barthes’ concentration is not on 
the structures of power that these ideas support but 
on the mechanisms by which they present themselves, 
that is, on the analytic method. He takes the exam- 
ple of a magazine cover, showing a black soldier 
saluting the French flag, and goes on to show how 
the denotative meaning (‘Here’s a black soldier 
saluting the French flag’), is taken over by the con- 
notative meaning (at the time of the Algerian war of 
independence, ‘colonialism must be right: there are 
Negroes perfectly willing to defend it to the death’). 
The myth universalises history by saying “That’s the 
way it must be’, and semiology, in its initial stages, 
was not conceived as an innocent science, but as 
the process of demasking, through systematic analy- 
sis, the systems which were arbitrary but were treated 
as natural and rational. z 

Barthes soon came to see denotation and connota- 
tion as inseparable in practice, in his treatment of 
fashion, both constituting the original system of 
signification. “In this way,” say Coward and Ellis, 
“the sign systems whose structuring semiology had 
originally tried to define by borrowing linguistic tools 
came to be seen as ‘secondary modelling systems, 
that is, semiotic practices organised on linguistic 
foundations (denotative language being the primary 
system), but constituted in complementary, secondary 
and specific structures’ (Kristeva, Semiotake, p. 44). 
This perspective was developed utilising some of the 
methods of Russian Formalism, and concentrated on 
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the most complex of these secondary modelling sys- 
tems, writing and the institution of literature.” 

“A work of literature’, according to Barthes, ‘‘at 
least of the kind that is normally considered by the 
critics (and this itself may be a definition of ‘good’ 
literature), is neither ever meaningless (mysterious or 
‘inspired’) nor ever quite clear; it is, so to speak, sus- 
pended meaning; it offers itself to the reader asa 
declared system of significance, but as a signified 
object it eludes his grasp.” He goes on to say in Cri- 
ticisms as Language that “literature, since it consists 
at one and the same time of the insistent offering of 
a meaning and the persistent elusiveness of that 
meaning, is definitely no more than a language, that 
is, a system of signs; its being lies not in the message 
but in the system. This being so, the critic is not 
called upon to reconstitute the message of the work, 
but only its system, just as the business of the lin- 
guist is not to decipher the meaning of a sentence but 
to determine the formal structure which permits the 
transmission of the meaning.” He rejects the posi- 
tivistic argument treating a work of literature as an 
object susceptible to rigorous and objective investi- 
gation for the discovery of truth. 

He also takes an anti-phenomenologist stance of 
finding a source of the meaning in the author. In To 
Write: An Intransitive Verb? he says, ‘Language can- 
not be considered a simple instrument...of thought. 
Man does not exist prior to language, either asa 
species or as an individual. We never find a state 
where man is separated from language, which he then 
creates in order to ‘express’ what is taking place with- 
in him: it is language which teaches the definition of 
man, not the reverse.” The facts of language ‘were not 
readily perceptible so long as literature pretended to 
be a transparent expression of either objective calen- 
dar time or of psychological subjectivity’. 

Many ideological principles, according to Barthes, 
can coexist simultaneously in criticism, and a critic 
must acknowledge it. Making a plea for the plurality 
of critical languages, he asserts that critical activity 
does not consist in discovering in the work or the 
author under consideration something ‘hidden’ or 
‘profound’ or ‘secret’ which has so far escaped notice, 
“but only in fitting together...the language of the 
day (Existentialism, Marxism, or psychoanalysis) and 
the language of the author, that is, the formal sys- 
tem ofrules that he evolved in the conditions of his 
time”. He thought critical ability lies not in the dis- 
covery of the work under consideration, but in cover- 
ing it ‘as completely as possible with one’s own 
language.’ 

Barthes’ best example of systematic analysis is to be 
found in ‘S/Z’, in which he has taken up a short story 
of Balzac, dividing it into several hundred pieces of 
text, and asking a number of questions suggested by 
a list of factors he calls codes. The story, ‘Sarrasine’, 
is a realist text capable of dramatising the produc- 
tivity of meaning. “The attempt to understand,” says 
Jonathan Culler, “how we make sense of a text, leads 
one to think of literature not as representation or 
communication, but as a series of forms which comply 
with and resist the production of meaning. Structural 
analysis does not move towards a meaning or dis- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Factors Behind 
Indervalli 
Police Firing 





The People’s Union for Democratic Rights, 
Delhi, sent a team to investigate the circamst- 
ances leading to the police firing on Adivasi 
people at Indervalli in Adilabad district, Andhra 
Pradesh, on April 20, 1981. Mainstream carried 
an article last week (May 9, 1981) on the 
incident. We publish below the text of the 
report of the PUDR fact-finding committee. 

—Editor 





A fact-finding team sponsored by the People’s 

Union for Democratic Rights (PUDR) visited 
Adilabad to get a first-hand report on the police 
firing at Indervalli on April 20, 1981. The team 
consisted of Prof. Manoranjan Mohanty of Delhi 
University, Dr. V. Sivalinga Prasad, Reader in 
Public Administration, Osmania University, Dr. 
Murali Manohar of Kakatiya University, Shri T. 
Laxshma Reddy, advocate and President of AP 
State Civil Liberties Committee, Warangal unit, and 
Dr. A. Ramanatham, medical practitioner, Warangal. 
It was assisted by Shri K.V. Ramana Reddy, Jawahar 
Bharati, Kavali. The team visited Adilabad town, 
Utnoor, taluq headquarters, Indervalli and some 
villages surrounding it on May 2 and 3, 1981. 

The committee set out to ascertain the facts lead- 
ing to the police firing and the socio-economic back- 
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Bround to the tension which prevails in the regioti. 

After talking to villagers in Utnoor taluq, meeting 
political activists from various parties including the 
Congress (I) and interviewing officials including the 
Superintendent of Police, the committee arrived at 
the following preliminary findings: 

1. The Girijana Rytu Coolie Sangham meeting 
was by no means a sudden development. Sufficient 
advance notice had been given about the rally on 
April 20, 1981, which was fired upon. 

2. There is evidence to suggest that the police, 
acting on the advice of the local opponents of the 
Girijana Rytu Coolie Sangham, were determined to 
prevent the rally from taking place. 

3. The police were stationed half a kilometre out- 
side the heart of Indervalli and they resorted to 
firing without giving sufficient warning. 

4. The number of the dead is far more than 13, 
the figure given by the police. Some sources put the 
figure of dead at 60 and the injured at 100. In fact 
the manner in which the police disposed of the 
bodies makes it difficult to arrive at a correct figure. 

5. The tensions which prevail in the area arise 
from the fact that the poor Gonds have been conti- 
nuously alienated from their land and forest produce 
on which they survive. The unimaginative policies 
of the State Government, the officials working in 
league with non-tribal merchants and other middle- 
men are the prime causes of tribal discontent. In the 
process of Government has also created a communal 
schism among tribals and non-tribals and also bet- 
ween Gonds and Lambadas. Efforts by the tribals to 
organise themselves are facing stiff resistance by the 
establishment. 

Adilabad, which was part of the former tribals king- 
dom ‘Gondwana’, is on the western side of Andhra 
bordering Chanda district of Maharashtra. A pre- 
dominantly forest region, rich in mineral resources, 
it is listed as Andhra’s most backward district by the 
State planning authorities. The tribal uprising of the 
forties, known as the Babejari revolt led by Koma- 
ran Bhim, and the efforts of the Austrian anthropo- 
logist, Christoff Von Hemandorff, brought the dist- 
rict into the limelight shortly before it was merged 
into the Indian Union after the integration of the 
Nizam’s princely state and various tribal develop- 
ment programmes have been taken up since then. 
Yet large tracts of interior forest villages have 
remained outside the benefits of development in the 
last three decades. 

Fourteen per cent of the district’s over 16 lakh 
population are tribals. Gonds (70 per cent), Kolmas 
Koyas and Pradhans constitute the bulk of the tribal 
population. Agriculture, which is the major source 
of livelihood for the population, is very backward 
with negligible cropping intensity and only five per 
cent of the land having any irrigation facilities. Land 
holdings indicate a high degree of inequality. 

The district has the lowest literacy rate (14.15 per 
cent), lowest medical facilities (111 doctors for over 
12 lakh population), lowest electrification (728 cut of 
1609 villages), lowest transport facilities (860 km 
road length for 16,000 sq. km. area) in the State. 

But the significant development in the district has 
been the growth of coal mines which are part of 
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Singareni collieries, south India’s biggest collieries. 
Besides forest-based industries (like teak, paper), and 
others like cement, fertiliser, etc. have also developed. 
More then ten per cent of the State’s industrial 
income originates from this disrict. Yet it has not 
benefited the local tribal population. Of the 20,000 
workers in the mines only 7 per cent are tribals. 

Two sources of social tension that is, the relation- 
ship of tribals to the forest and to the land, need to 
be examined in detail to understand the present con- 
flict. 

-Forty-four per cent of the geographical area of 
Adilabad consists of forests. Various varieties of teak- 
type forests are predominant in the region occupying 
54 per cent of the forest area. Of the rest of the area 
27 per cent consists of bamboo forests. A large part 
of the area is notified as reserve forest by the State 
Government as part of its afforestation programmes. 

The Government usually leases out forest for 
industrial purposes to private houses or contractors. 
For over a decade now thousands of acres of bamboo 
forest ate under contract with Birlas for their paper 
mill at Sirpur. In the areas controlled by the private 
houses as well as by the Government, private labour 
contractors are engaged for felling trees. Though due 
to mounting labour movement for implementing the 
minimum wages the Government has abolished pri- 
vate cOntractors in its own forest, they continue to 
dominate the forest confrolled by the industrialists. 
The State earns about Rs 200 million from this 
forest every year. 

Besides, large parts of forest area are also used for 
agricultural purposes where private land-owners 
dominate the scene, particularly in the area which 
was acquired by the Government by the nationalisa- 
tion of former forest estates, under the Nizam. Not- 
withstanding various laws and regulations to prevent 
deforestation, parts of the forest are continuously 
dereserved by the Government to facilitate private 
trade. Thus, of the five lakh acres of forest dereserved 
in last twenty years in the State, more than 1.5 lakh 
acres are from Adilabad forest. 

The net result of this contradictory policy of 
afforestation and deforestation has been the progres- 
sive alienation of the forest from the tribals who were 
reduced fo daily wage labourers at the mercy of the 
private contractors and forest officials. Besides, this 
also creates serious ecological imbalances with long- 
range implications. 

In essence there are three types of agricultural land 
in the region; the land at the foot of the forest gene- 
rally controlled by the Sahukars (traders), land in the 
former forest estates, and land brought to cultivation 
by the tribals ‘illegally’ in the reserve forest area. A 
host of laws and regulations, often in conflict with 
each other, are applicable to the region. The protec- 
tive regulations are enforceable only in scheduled - 
areas which cover only 409 of the districts 1609 vil- 
lages. Besides, two Government departments, the 
forest department and the revenue department, over- 
lap each other’s jurisdiction. a 

The land owned by the Sahukars originally belong- 
ed to the tribals but over the course of time it was 
acquired by the Sahukars who came from the plains 
of Andhra and Maharashtra as money-lenders but 
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settled hefe as prospefdus jand-owners. In jatpe 
parts of areas where the tribal land protection regula- 
tions do not apply, their reign is virtually unchal- 
lenged. 

In 1952 almost entire the forest area including the 
former forest estates of the Nizam came under 
Government control and ownership. In parts of these 
area, the ‘AP Scheduled Area Ryotwari Settlement 
Regulation’ is applicable by which anybody (not 
necessarily a tribal) who can prove that he is culti- 
vating the land since 1945 can acquire a pafta. Either 
in giving substantive evidence or in convincing the 
revenue Officials the tribals with their illiteracy are in 
a disadvantageous position relative to the non-tribals, 
resulting in the alienation of their land. 

In 1949 the Government brought its first law aimed 
at protecting the tribal land in the scheduled areas 
by which the Government acquired the right to eva- 
cuate the non-tribals from the tribal land. But the 
tight was hardly exercised. In 1963 the Government 
brought another amendment by which the AP Sche- 
duled Area Land Transfer Regularisation Law (1959) 
hitherto in existence in the Andhra and Rayalaseema. 
regions became applicable to Telengana and hence 
Adilabad. This law explicitly prohibits transfer of 
land and other immovable property by way of mort- 
gage, tenancy, sale, etc., from the tribals to the non- 
tribals. In 1971 the Government brought yet another 
regulation in the wake of the tribal uprising in Sri- 
kakulam, amending the 1959 law. By this regulation 
the onus of providing evidence of ownership of land 
in scheduled areas will be on the non-tribal land- 
owners. In 1978 it enlarged the scope of the law by 
introducing another amendment by which immovable 
property includes not only land but also crop and 
trees. , 

But the progressive alienation of tribal land either 
in scheduled areas orin non-scheduled areas conti- 
nued unabated in the course of the last three decades. 
Meanwhile another process went on unnoticed from 
the mid-sixties. Thousands of peasants, be they tri- 
bals, Maharashtra peasants or Lambadas, started 
clearing jungle land and brought it under cultivation. 
This land the Government does not recognise as 
agricultural land as the land brought into cultivation 
falls within the reserve forest area. Jn the course of 
the last ten years these peasants have spent their 
Meagre resources in bribing forest and revenue 
officials and in some cases even politicians to get 
pattas which they were never able to acquire. 
Estimates of such land brought into cultivation by 
the hard labour of poor peasants range from 15,000 
acres (revenue department estimates) to 30,000 acres 
(forest department estimates) to 80,000 acres (Girijana 
Sangham estimates). 

The multiple authority of the revenue and forest 
departments has further complicated the situation for 
the tribals, resulting in widespread corruption. The 
revenue department, which is the authority to settle 
all land disputes, is situated in Nizamabad, outside 
the district, making it virtually inaccessible to the 
tribals. Of the 11,386 applications from the tribals 
under the new land regulations of 1971, only 3,792 
have been upheld by the department. Some of the 
non-tribals managed to get stay orders from the 
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courts delaying the process. On the other hand, the 
forest department, unmindful of revenue department 
activities, is busy evacuating the tribals from forest 
land. The forest department keeps its own records 
which often conflict with the revenue department 
records. To quote one source, the forest department 
records often show ‘“‘the bazar in the centre of the 
town as forest and the real forest as barren land”. In 
1975 the State Government ordered a review of the 
forest department records in Adilabad district which 
is yet to begin. The confusion created by this multi- 
ple authority can be understood by the fact that the 
forest department, along with the census reports, put 
the forest area at 43.57 per cent, while the revenue 
department maintains it to be only 25 per cent. 

In the course of years of such a chaotic policy of 
the State Government, new forces have emerged to 
dominate the economic as well as the political pro- 
cess. Non-tribal businessmen strengthened their 
influence over the established political parties. The 
Lambada community, which migrated into this area, 
began slowly to have a footing in the region as suc- 
cessful agriculturists. Over time they became the 
largest single beneficiaries of agricultural and tribal 
development programmes. Eventually they also 
became the leading political stratum in panchayat 
and Assembly constituencies and professional circles 
as well. Today we find sharp differencjation between 
the vast majority of the Gonds on one hand and the 
relatively smaller community of Lambadas on the 
other. The inclusion of the Lambada community in 
the list of Scheduled Tribes in 1977 further compli- 
cated the situation as the Gonds perceived this as 
a threat to their Jand and existence. In this situation 
some people have floated a non-tribal rights protec- 
tion committee to counter the self-organisation 
efforts of the tribals, like the Sanghams. 

Thus the tribal nature of the district has undergone 
changes with the gradual penetration by big industrial 
houses, the growth of state-owned coalmines, state 
control of forests and the continuous flow of plains 
people who came as money-lenders but settled as 
land-owners. And the seeds of tribal non-tribal 
schism which the State policies are sowing, coupled 
with the fact that the tribals do not have legal rights 
to the land which they cultivate and the land which 
should belong to them remaining inaccesible to them, 
has aggravated the situation. All these developments 
have led to progressive alienation of the tribal popu- 
lation from their land and moorings, introducing 
inexorable contradictions into the social fabric of 
tribal society which today are maturing to result in 
the present violent social conflict. 


THE recent movement in Adilabad district originated 
from the neighbouring Karimnagar district in 1978. 
Led by a CPI (ML) group, tribals organised themselves 
into Girijana Ryotu Coolie Sanghams (tribal peasant 
labour associations) and began to wage struggles 
against money-lenders and forest officials. Beginning 
in Asifabad and Laxsettipet talugs of the district, it 
slowly spread to Sirpur, Utnoor, Khanpur, Chennore 
and Adilabad taluqs. Occupation of Government land 
held illegally by the landlords, increase in the wages 
of tendu leaf workers, control over the forest and 
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illegal sale of forest produce by forest officials, and 
the wages of tribal labourers employed by the forest 
contractors are the planks through which the 
Sangham acquired a considerable mass base. Intense 
battles over the forest produce were reported in Utnoor 
and Asifabad and Sirpur taluqs, particularly since the 
middle of last year. The State responded with heavy 
repression. Adilabad, which has already the highest 
concentration of police forces with two Superinten- 
dents of Police and six DSPs, was brought under the 
new range of a DIG along with Karimnagar district. 
Over 600 tribals have been implicated in various 
cases. More than twelve police stations have been 
reinforced with additional armed police and in about 
12 villages armed police camps have been opened. 
The movement also spread to the neighbouring 
Sironcha taluq of chanda district in Maharashtra. 

Emboldened by the mass support, the Sangham 
called for its first district-level conference in Indervalli 
village of Utnoor talug on April 20, where the police 
firings took place. 

The committee visited the Adilabad district hospital 
where 18 men and two women were undergoing treat- 
ment for bullet injuries, other injured persons being 
treated at Hyderabad, Nizamabad, Manchryal and 
other places. Out of them, except one man who had 
a finger injury and one woman who had a thigh 
injury, the rest had bullet injuries above the waist-line. 
Later when we enquired from the Superintendent of 
Police as to why their guns did not aim at the lower 
parts of the body as required under the rules he gave 
the stunning reply, ‘Bullets do not abide by rules’. 
The large number of deaths of innocent tribals and 
injuries seem to have been caused by a vengeful firing 
spree by the police. It is unfortunate that in this 
melee a poor constable also lost his life as a result of 
mass fury which was caused by unwarranted police 
provocation. 

The patients in the hospital as well as villagers of 
Pittabongaram, while narrating the incident, express- 
ed surprise as to the cause of firing. Some said they 
had gone to the Shandy (weekly market) thinking it 
was open that day. The villagers of Pittabongaram, 
nearly all of whom had apparently joined the rally, 
said they were taking a procession to attend the meet- 
ing to be addressed by speakers from outside. (The 
poster had announced that Kobad Gandy of CPDR, 
Bombay, Ranganathan of APCLC, Hemajwala of 
RWA and Lingamurti of RSU were to speak). Asked 
whether they were carrying weapons like axes and 
spears as alleged by the police, the villagers firmly 
denied it, and said they were either carrying the flag of 
the Sangham or their familier thin bamboo stick, The 
committee picked up one such stick from the scene 
of the firing. The small stick by no stretch of imagi- 
nation could pose a threat to the rifle-wielding police. 
The villagers admitted that they pelted some stones 
but only when the police burst teargas shells. 

The police however told us that they were appre- 
hending mass looting of the shandy at Indervalli on 
that day, that is why they had taken preventive steps. 
A Congress(I) leader presented a similar viewpoint 
and said that he and some others were apprehendin g 
threats to their lives. He also told us that Rytu 
Coolie Sangham volunteers had put up posters 
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throughout the area and were collecting- donations 
from the bazar since April 17. The Superintendent of 
police declined to disclose the exact magnitude of 
deployment of armed police on that day, but said 
that the fact that he himself was camping there indi- 
cated that they apprehended trouble. 

Placing together these reports the committee is 
inclined to believe that the police were determined 
to terrorise the Girijans and break their morale for 
which purpose they resorted to firing. During the 
incident even those who were trying to carry the dead 
and take the wounded to safety were not spared by 
the police bullets. Some of the injured who were be- 
ing taken to safety died on the way, some while 
quenching their thirst. The police calim that only 13 
died, of whom nine have been so far identified. The 
committee notes with great'anguish that the bodies 
were not handed over to the next of kin as required 
under the rules. The police did not try hard enough 
to trace the families of the deceased’ and the injured. 

All these accounts ere in sharp contrast to the 
arguments advanced by the State Government about 
the incident. 

The Government’s point was that the rally was a 
sudden development, whereas it had been announced 
at least a month in advance at Hyderabad and 
posters for the meeting were put up at least five days 
in advance in the area. 

The argument that the meeting was denied per- 
mission because of the proposed non-tribal conference 
seems to be only a pretext as the non-tribal organisa- 
tion which sprang up just a few days before the April 
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20 rally ħad cancelled its meeting. As for the tribal 
rally, it was virtually impossible to convey the imposi- 
tion of Section 144 to the thousands of villagers 
coming from a number of villages of the forest area, 
who in any case were coming to Indervalli for the 
market that day. Had the rally been allowed to be 
held as scheduled there would have been no threat to 
law and order. In fact in their anxiety to prevent 
violation of law and order the police themselves 
created an inflammable situation of a big magnitude. 
The Government’s point that the tribals were 
armed is deceitful since the “arms” they were 
carrying were only the sticks that tribals habitually 
carry. 
The official figures put the death toll at 13. But 
discussions with various people, including private 
conversations with officials, indicate the number to be 
many more. Some sources give the number as 60. 
The police did not return the dead bodies to the 
families. Though the Gonds follow the custom of 
burial of the dead, the police cremated those who 
were killed. All these factors make it difficult to as- 
certain the exact number of deaths. 

- It is also clear that it is the policies of the State 
Government and the corruption of the officials that 
ate the prime reasons for the present conflict. While 
the State Government’s immediate reaction. with the 
visits of State Cabinet Ministers including the Chief 
Minister, compensation to the families of those of the 
killed who had been identified, and the allocation of 
Rs. one crore for tribal development, etc, are welcome 
measures, they are an indirect admission of the State’s 
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fesponsibility in creating the situation. 


In view of the above findings the committee recom- 
. mends the following: — 

1. A judicial enquiry should be instituted imme- 
diately to go into the events leading to the firing and 
determine the responsibility of the concerned officials 
in committing these excesses and punish them. 

2. The lawful rights to hold public meetings and 
carry on organisational work to protect the rights of 
Girijans should be guaranteed and concrete safe- 
guards should bə provided by the Government to 
avoid recurrence of arbitrary official actions suppres- 
sing such rights. . 

3. Police terror in the area must be ended forth- 
with and armed camps removed. 

4. In order to formulate a programme of struc- 
tural changes in tribal areas and implement to protect 
the rights of Girijans, the Government must take the 
Girijans themselves into confidence and initiate steps 
to tackle the root of the recent tensions to avoid 
further deterioration of the situation. 

5. The tribals must be given legal rights for all the 
land which they are cultivating. 


Manoranjan Mohanty 
V. Sivalinga Prasad 
Murali Manohar 

T. Laxma Reddy 

A. Ramanathan 


APPENDICES 


I. Profile of Adilabad 
den tt 


Area Density Forest No of Scheduled 
Area Villages Villages 
——_. 
16,133 sqkm 80 per sqkm* 43.57% 1,609 “ 409 
II. People 


—_— oT ee 


Population Scheduled Tribes Literacy 

12,88,348 13.14% 14.15% 
HI. Select Indicators of Backwardness : 

Electrified villages* Dispensaries* Dactors* 


—.. ese 
728/1609 581/1609 111/12 lakh population 


(Source: Census, 1971 and Andhra Pradesh VARSHIKA 
DARSHINL1). 


Note: *indicates lowest in the State 
(Estimates of population in 1981 census are 16 lakhs), 


IV. Sectoral Composition of Output 
—_— O 


Primary Secondary Tertiary 

naaa i a O 
Adilabad 61° 15 24 
Andhra Pradesh 60 9 32 


os S 
(Source: Survey of Backward districts in Andhra Pradesh, 


NCAER, p 104), 
MAY 16, 1981 





Vv. ADILABAD: Inequalities in Land Holdings 
(Figure in Hectares) , 
Size Class Total No Holdings Area 

0 — 025 22,118 2,947 
0.25 — 50 1,32,313 2,68,219 
5.0 — 200 37,856 3,24,845 
200 — 300 1,507 35,905 
30.0 — 40.0 368 12,553 
40.0 — 50.0 158 6,970 
50.2 — above 182 13,694 
1,93,502 6,55,133. 


(Source: AP Agricultural Census Report, 1970-71), 
VI. Land occupied by Girijana Sanghams 19, 0-§1 





Talug No. of Acres 
Asifabad 400 
Sirpur 600 
Laxsettipet 60 
Utnoor 1500 


(Source: Nageti Challalo Ragilina Ryotnga Poratam Kranti 
Prachoranalu, Hyderabad, 1981.) 


VII. Cases against Tribals 





Sections under which No. of persons 
cases are registered involved 


aaa a aR Se SE a 
Asifabad 302, 307, 107 


Taluq 


180 
Laxsettipet 395, 394, 307, 124-A, 151 280 
Sirpur 307, 124- 60 
Chennore 151 20 
Khanpur 151 12 
Adilabad 151 15 
Utnoor 151 8 





y 





(Source: Same as above) 
VIII. Villages with Armed Police Camps 


Vankidi 
Kamana 
Venkatapur 
Kondapalle 
Tapalapur 
Lingapur 
Rapalle 
Daaba 
Indervalli 
Timmapur 
Nagapuram 
Pippaldhari 


IX. Police Stations with Additional Armed Police Force 


Police Station 
Asifabad 
Chennore 
Utnoor 
Bellampalle 
Laxsettipet 
Adilabad 
Khanpur 
Sirpur 
Mancheryal 
Bhiba 


Kagajnagar 
andamarri 


(Source: Same as above)@ 
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History Repeats Itself 


If ‘we recall the state of affairs which prevailed the world centuries before we shall find that 
it was similar to the present day situation. Ìn those days the nations of the world were suffering 
from tyranny and injustice by the leaders of communities and trible chiefs. If there were any 
rule it was oppression and subjugation. However, God, who created this universe and the 
human being with all honour and prestige did not let the things go unchecked. He sent apostles 
with divine messages who alighted in the east, not in Paris, Washington or Bonn. Their messages 
were aimed at the salvation of the humanity from distress and afflictions as well as guiding it to 
the path of virtue. Since then situation changed and the nations of the world lived for certain 
period in an atmosphere of peace, security and understanding taking guidance from divine laws 
brought by the apostles. However, the forces of evil, and enemies of the peoples who were 
trained to enslave the human beings and to suck their blood felt unhappy at this situation. They 
started to do whatever they could to split peoples of same religion into different sects and 
groups in a bid to distort religions and make them serve their base desires. This way the divine 
religions became target of such attempts of distortion and division by these elements who tried 
to exploit religions as pretext for their vicious objects. 


It was followed by geographical discoveries which subsequently turned into colonial 
invasions. The colonial forces remained in control of the peoples of the world, particularly the 
third world till the recent times. If we make an objective analysis and logical study of these 
developments it will be clear that it was the enimies of the people who paved the way for the 
colonial forces and served as geographical maps which led them to the forests of Africa and 
jungles and mountains of Asia. These agents committed this betrayal against their peoples for 
a little amount of money. The question remains to be answered is: what did they gain from their 

_ treachery and what did their peoples achieve? : 


So far as the agents and stooges they no doubt, gained some money to establish commer- 
cial houses and exploitative firms which enabled them to enslave the majority of the people and 
to suck their blood. However, what the people gained was not less than backwardness, poverty, 
slavery, suffering, decline, weakness and psychological colonialism. 


The other and important question is that: Did the enimies of the peoples and agents of 
imperialism stop at this point? These agents, as a matter of fact, continue to invent ways 
and means to enslave and suppress the peoples on one hand and to make propaganda and 
quackeries in the interest of their colonial masters on the other. These trecherous agents have 
become masters of their peoples destinies. They imposed themselves as their representatives and 
spokesman. Even those who call themselves journalists and writers feel pleasure only in 
showering praise on the forces of colonialism, tyranny and exploitation. Instead of taking up the 
problem of the locel peoples like injustice, exploitation, poverty, slavery, feudalism, illiteracy, 
backwardness and diseases they concentrate exclusively on reporting the news related to the 
forces of injustice and colonialism as well as publishing large advertisements about the corpora- 
tions serving the interest of feudalism and exploitation. It is a situation forced by the people of 
the world, which is undoubtedly contemptible, these peoples have lost faith in the hired pens of 
such stooges writers who have sold out their conscience to the imperialism and exchanged 
their blood with the new one which is content with the accomplished fact and has reconciled 
‘with disgrace and surrender. , 

The peoples today do not need those who sing in praise of the imperialism. and forces of 
tyranny and exploitation. Instead they need such true and committed writings which reflect their 
deal with their problems and guide them to the path of salvation. 
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| COMMUNICATION 
Gujarat Police Attack on Dalits 


A R0sH is a quarterly Gujarati poetry magazine of the 

Gujarat Dalit Panthers, well known among educated Dalits 
and the few Dalit sympathisers but little known otherwise, 
The latest issue, out on April 13, bears the name and address 
of its editor Rameshchandra Parmar, and the name of the 
cover designer Panachand Junechia. But by oversight it does 
not bear the names of the publisher, printer and the press, nor 
the date of publication. i 

But the real issue as made out by the police and as reflected 
in the local press, does not seem to be these technical lapses. 
The police have filed cases against the editor and three of the 
eight contributors: Marishi Jani, Ashwin Jani and Neerav 
Patel, for inciting communal disharmony. The poetry collec- 
tion includes 2 poems by Manishi Jani, 2 by Neerav Patel, and 
one each by Ashwin Jani, Bipin Meshia, Maun Baloli, M.K. 
Parmar and one translation of a Telugu poem by Cherabunda 
Raju, and a Hindi poem by Muktibodh. 

'. Prior to filing cases against Rameshchandra Parmar and 
Manishi Jani the police searched their houses, without search 
warrants, and in their absence. The police took away copies:of 

- the books, magazines and leaflets already published and in cir- 

. culation, without giving any receipt to the family members 
present in the house. The police told the family members 
that Parmar and Jani were to be arrested under Section 153 A 
and Bof the IPC — and this after several hours of house- 
searching, |, ? f 

Inspector Mistry in uniform, while searching the house of 
Manishi Jani offered this advice to the parents: “Your son being 
a Brahmin ought not to have sided with the Harijans.” Thus a 
uniformed police officer feels free to propagate his views against 
the accepted policies of the state, enshrined in the Constitu- 
tion, The very victims of the anti-reservation movement, the 
Dalits, are charged with inviting’ communal violence through 
the esoteric medium of poetry, while the Anti-Reservation 
Committee President, Bhaskar Bhatt; is allowed not only to 
propagate his views but also to prevent students from atten- 
ding schools or taking examinations in plain and blatant prose 
every day in the hospitable columns of local newspapers read 
by millions. 

As if to strike a balance the Government has arrested and 
released on bail four unknown persons from the anti-reservation 
side under Sections 120 (B) and 121 (A) on charges of conspir- 
ing to overthrow the Government through conspiracy, subver- 
sion and violent methods, Meanwhile caste violence erupted 
again in the Gomtipur industrial suburb of Ahmedabad, and 
a poor man, Kanjibhai, was killed in police firing. 

The police confiscated about 1,000 copies of Akrosh, 
According to the police authorities certain lines of some poems 
are also likely to hurt the feeling to the followers of the 
Swaminarayan sect, The cover-page of the poetry booklet has 
been found objectionable as it defames the police. 

The cover shows hooligans throwing stones and torches at a 
‘house and policemen with their backs turned to the house 
standing in a semi-circle, their faces hidden under the helmets 
and chins resting on the rifles, A a 

As the preface of Akrosh says, seven of the nine Gujarati 
poems are on the theme of the murder of a Harijan youth, 
Shakrabhai, who was burnt alive on December 26th last year 
in the Panchayat building of Jetalpur village (15 km from 
Ahmedabad) by a group of patidars who explained it away as 
a case of suicide by a petty thief, All the seven poems re-create 
the barbarity of the incident with mataphors, symbols and 
allusions and treat the particular event as a part of civilisation- 
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old injustice. One poem is an evocation of the death of two 
gutter-kamdars (cleaners) by suffocation. 

When the editor of 4krosh has given his name and address, 
and when the three poets have not disowned authorship of the 
poems published under their names in a iegally published 
magazine, there was no need for the police to search their 
houses either for the original manuscripts or for any ‘related’ 
and ‘concerned’ material. The police could have simply filed 
cases against them to prove in the court of law that the poems 
were likely to generate communal disharmony. Neither the 
Gujarat Dalit Panthers organisation nor their poetry quarterly 
Akrosh is banned. None of the accused was absconding or 
named by the police as anti-social elements. And hence all the 
accused could have been straightaway prosecuted in a court of 
law, after sending due notices at their addresses. 

Instead, the police searched their houses without presenting 
any search warrants and tried or threatened to arrest them on 
the night before a court holiday, which gives rise to the legiti- 
mate inference that the intention was to harass, intimidate and 
terrorise the accused ‘as well as their family members, and 
thereby pressurise them into giving up their freedom to pro- 
pagate the very policy of the state, namely, reservation policy 
which the state also claims to practise, preserve and defend. It 
is ironic that the Gujarat Government, which claims to be 
defending the rights of the backward classes against open and 
blatant attacks by the upper castes and classes on its reserva- 
tion policy for the last three months has chosen to terrorise 
Manishi Jani, secretary of Lok Adhikar Sangh, and the pre- 
sident of the Gujarat Dalit Panthers, who have been fighting 
for those very rights of the poor and the oppressed. Jt is also 
ironic that the Gujarat Government which spends lakhs of 
rupees every year for the promotion of art and literature by 
way of prizes, grants and land gifts to artists, writers and 
their organisations, has chosen to supress the emergent con- 
sciousness of the Dalits finding expression in infant Dalit 
literature. Š 

Rameshchandra Parmer, President, Gujarat Dalit Panthers, 
and Manishi Jani, Secretary, Lok Adhikar Sangh (Civil 
Liberties Union) have been arrested under Section 153 A & B. 

-All the poets who have contributed poems to Akrosh 
magazine are well-known poets writing for the last 10 years. 


Achyut Yagnik 
April 27 
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Pakistan (Continued from page 9) 


future. Are: we drifting towards another hotter con- 
frontation which inevitably brings with it the danger 
of aspark that could ignite one more disastrous con- 
flagration? Obviously, a way out of the sub-conti- 
nental labyrinth must be found if both states are not 
to founder within the forseeable future. Even if the 
two Governments are sensible enough to avoid an 
open conflict, the wherewithal expended on prepar- 
ations for an accelerated arms race can only grind 
their people. War economies in peace time can only 
deepen their grave economic crises, and any sort of 
war can only spell disaster, without in any way set- 
tling any dispute or problem. Before the situation 
deteriorates further, both Governments and peoples 
must give their fullest attention to this most vital task. 
Present trends can and must be reversed, and a 
beginning made towards understanding that can pave 
the way for lasting peace and co-operation. The forth- 
coming visit of the Indian Foreign Minister to Pakis- 
tan provides occasion for making such a beginning. C 





Commentary ( from page 6) 


the ball into the court of its 
‘adversary, the divided labour 
movement. There is no gainsay- 


“MAY: 16, 1981 


ing the fact that the trade unions, 
the most organised segment of 
Indian society, have to accept the 
challenge in the interest not only 
of the workers they lead but also 


of the vast mass of unorganised 
workers and the still bigger mass 
of people of this country. 

May 12 Narendra Sharma 
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f Iran-Iraq War ( from page 24) 
that the Islamic Conference had split and its mission 
was stalled. 

These suggestions were half baked. Moreover, India 
never isolated itself, nor did it withdraw to the side- 
lines. The line it adopted was the most pragmatic and 
politic in the circumstances. It is far-fetched to hold 
that India should have attempted to defuse the crisis 
on its own for the simple reason that India did not, 
and does not, have either the ambition or the power 
to undertake such a mission. The belligerents’ trust 
in, and approach to, India should not be interpreted 
to mean that they had surrendered. their right to exer- 
cise their independent judgement. We should not 
ignore the fact that in recent decades, defiance of con- 
ventions and laws in international relations on the 
plea of national sovereignty has been on the increase. 
Moreover, in terms of economic power and resources, 
the Gulf has emerged as a dominant region, and Iraq 
and Iran are two of its giants. It is relevant to 
remember that since the early seventies, in the wake 
of the energy crisis, the Gulf states, though most of 
them are systematically archaic and politically vulner- 
able, acquired enormous financial weightage and 
exerted considerable influence on the course of deve- 
lopments in various regions including South Asia. In 
such a background, even India could only persuade 
or offer its good offices, and no more. Yet, within 
limited monoeuvrability, India has spared no effort. 
Two of the top Secretaries of the Ministry of External 
Affairs who have had an intimate feel of the coun- 
tries and contact with the leaders as former ambas- 
sadors there, have shuttled between Tehran and 
Baghdad. The Minister of External Affairs himself is 


deeply involved in the peace-making process: : 
What may be said is that there is no lack of 
mediation; it has been undertaken and is continuing 


at three different levels. The reason why none of - 


these missions has made a breakthrough is, as Nara- 
simha Rao told the Parliamentary Consultative 
Committee last December, that “the time is not yet 
ripe”. It means that in spite of all the persuasion 
and mediation, there has been no change of heart on 
the part of the belligerents who have neither cooled 
down nor realised the extent of damage and losses 
suffered by them. In such a situation, a stalemate is 
inevitable. It may be broken in one of the following 
scenarios: fall of either regime; total exhaustion of 
one or both belligerents; superpower intervention; a 
wider international conflagration. 

Although the initial assessment of some that a 
sudden military punch and a decisive victory would 
bring down one regime was proved wrong and the 
conflict has so far been mercifully limited and loca- 
lised, it has prolonged inordinately. The last lingering 
factor is a cause for real concern, especially in view 
of the reports that fresh arms are being acquired by 
both the belligerents either on a “commercial basis” 
or from the black market, that some of the govern- 
ments in the region are providing not only moral 
but also material support to the side of their choice, 
and’ that Western and Soviet presence on the land 
and water peripheries of the war zone has increased. 


‘These facts pose a serious threat to the region’s secu- 


rity and stability as well as to the principles and 
ideals of the non-aligned movement — variables in 
which India has vital stakes but over which it has no 
control (May 3, 1981). O- 


ee 


Barthes (from page 26) 


cover the secret of a text”. As Barthes himself pointed 
out an international conference on literary style: “... 
if up till now we have looked at the text as a species 
of fruit with a kernel (an apricot, for example)...it 
would be better to see it as an onion, a construction 
of layers (or levels, or systems) whose body contains, 
finally, no heart, no kernel, no secret, no irreducible 
principle, nothing except the infinity of ‘its own 
envelopes — which envelope nothing other than the 
unity of its own surfaces.” i 

In Writing Zero Degree, Barthes describes the 
development of the institution of Literature. Its begin- 
ning was the Europe wide revolution of 1848 after 
which the transparent language could not hold its 
own in the face of the complex field of fiction writing; 
“instead it is replaced by a conspicuous display of the 
craft of writing, the beginning of the institution of 
Literature, a multiplication of the modes of writing’ 
(Coward and Ellis), This idea of Barthes has been 
developed further in Structuralist Poetics where he 
describes the institution of Literature in terms of the 
notion of competence, borrowed from the linguistic 
theory of Chomsky. The development of semiological 
or structuralist research has proceeded along certain 
ideas proposed by Barthes. In his later years he 
moved in the direction of a radical theory of literary 
autonomy which may include modernists; “...modern 
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literature is trying, through various experiments, to 
establish a new status in writing for the act of writing. 
The meaning or the goal of this effort is to substitute 
the instance of discourse for the instance of reality 
(or of the referent) which has been, and still is, a 
mythical ‘alibi? dominating the idea of literature. 
The field< of the writing is nothing but writing itself, 
not asthe pure ‘form’ conceived by an aesthetic art ° 
for art’s sake, but, much more radically, as the only 
area (escape) for the one who writes.” 

This radical thinking has been taken a step further 
by the writers associated with the ‘Tel Quel’ group 
who “have attempted to work out a whole practice of 
non-communication, in which ‘unreadable’ becomes a 
term of the highest praise, and have themselves pro- 
duced texts carefully designed to be unintelligible” 
(David Lodge). According to Lodge the Anglo- 
American critical temperament finds this thinking 
‘profoundly alien and disconcerting’. It is because of 
this that it has not influenced Anglo-American critical 
practice much. Parisian Structuralism has been asso- 
ciated with the political Left — Julia Kristeva and 
Philip Sollers of the ‘Tel Quel’ group, with Maoist 
Left — although their only contribution to the ieda 
of revolution may be said to be the effort to establish 
writing as an autonomous activity and, therefore, a 
model for political revolution. However, it is not the 
truth of what Barthes stood for, but the new ground 
that he broke that matters. 
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Tremendous Trifles 


Joe need be no unnecessary excitement 

over the impending entry into the Indira 
Congress of the Leader of the Congress-U 
Parliamentary Party, Y.B. Chavan, who 
had a twenty-minute tete-a-tete with Indira 
Gandhi this week when he said, he discus- 
sed with the Prime Minister “problems of 
national importance”. Considering that 
all concerned are all set to place the nation 
before themselves and ‘to place positions 
for themselves above the nation, Indira 
Gandhi does not really face such a difficult 

task as some would imagine her to be 
facing. Only, she has to bear the headache 
of non-performance of some of her 
minions: even in the matter of wheat 
procurement. the Prime Minister cannot 
rely on her loyal Chief Ministers — witness 
her air-dash to Chandigarh this week. 

As elections approach — even byelec- 
tions whose results may not determine the 
shape of things to come or provide clear 
indicators of the way the wind is blowing 
— what is more natural than to find rigi- 
dity yielding place to resilience, firmness 
giving way to flexibility? ‘Authoritaria- 
nism”, for example, is not so bad once 
you are sure. you stand to gain by being 


the way for an “honourable” place for 
himself in the Indira establishment; and 
it would be churlish to find fault with 
Chavan. It would be like finding fault with 
the first sheep for the flock following it. 
It is not as if some kind of leadership has 
been provided. All the sheep are in search 
of the kind of nourishment which proxi- 
mity to power can provide. Chavan 
happens to be at the head of the flock, 
that’s all. There are no absolute defini- 
tions in politics, as many others besides 
Chavan can tell us. 

Our political culture is such that almost 
everyone actively in politics automatically 
realises that power is at the end of the 
road if only he or she can make it. Here 
power does not flow from the barrel of 
the gun but from a barrage of slogans. 
And once you achieve power, you keep it, 
by all means, honourable and _ not-so- 
honourable. The Janata-Lok Dal catas- 
trophe is to be blamed on the lack of one 
leader, implicitly obeyed, though there 
was a glut of them, each claiming to be 
the leader without the sanction to enforce 
that claim. 

Before the byelections were announced, 


-and for a while even after the annouce- 
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ment, the Opposition parties, or what is 
left of them after their mutual extermina- 
tion experiments, were said to be making 
frantic efforts to give the Indira Congress 
a “fight” by ensuring straight contests in 
the Lok Sabha and Assembly consti- 
tuencies concerned. But our Opposition 
parties in their present state of degeneracy, 
follow their own logic which results in 
multi-cornered contests; for, whatever its 
plight, each party wants to be on top of 
the rubble, as each leader does. Hence 
the spectacle of even the limited six-party 
alliance hastily drummed up in Uttar 
Pradesh falling apart. 

A solitary Antony in Kerala or his 
counterpart somewhere else obviously can- 
not keep the so-called Congress-U afloat. 
They should perhaps take their warning 
from the plight in which Sharad Pawar 
finds himself. But Pawar is not one to be 
left behind, though many of Chavan’s 
Indira-worshipping followers would like 
him to stew in his own juice, as the saying 
goes. He will join the flock in due course. 
The U in-Congress-U does not stand for 
Useless but for Urs who thinks only of 
Karnataka with himself at the top — you 
can draw your conclusions. Jagjivan Ram 
is not really a party man in the commonly 
understood sense; he is a party by himself. 
Surely Indira knows that Jagjivan Ram has 
held high office far longer than any of the 
others, knows all the tricks and is a far 
swifter quick-change artiste than anyone 
else in the field. A time may come when 
she may feel she would like to have his 
advice and expertise in many matters from 
jugglery to Jaguars. 

However, with Jyoti Basu and Promode 
Dasgupta lending a helping hand, anti- 
Indira elements in West Bengal have be- 
come reconciled to a pro-Congress-I stance 
in that State. But whether that in the long 
run will mean Dasmunshi getting back to 
the Indira fold remains to be seen. If he 
does, many changes are possible in that 
State, with inevitable repercussions in 
Tripura and elsewhere, even if Kerala 
stands on a different footing; Kerala 
alliances have never been all-India models, 
they take shape out of the compulsions in 
the State, with even the CPM behaving 
rather differently there than it does in 
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West Bengal. 

In the midst of all the confusion that the 
non-Left opposition parties are creating 
for themselves and for others everywhere, 
it is ironical to find CPM leaders going 
out of their way to keep emphasising that 
they and the CPI are still far apart, though 
the mantra of “unity in action” remains. 
From the farmers’ agitation to the dangers 
before democracy in India arising from 
the lack of a cohesive, purposeful progres- 
sive Opposition — even if it is premature 
to talk of an “alternative” — the Commu- 
nist Parties are not helping anyone to 
understand where they stand and what 
course they will adopt in the emerging 
situation. If BJP’s Ram Jethmalani talks 
of “polarisation”, he talks in more or less 
mythological terms — of polarisation bet- 
ween good and evil, between angels and 
devils, the angels being the crowd in which 
Ram Jethmalani finds himself. What seems 
to be contemplated by whoever works out 
these things is a division of the political 
spectrum into two so-called parties or for- 
mations — as in the United States or 
Britain — leaving out the Left. Has the 
Left given thought to this? 

While West Bengal’s Chief Minister is 
not adding to the glory of his party or the 
Left Front by going round the country 
whining about the imminent danger of a 
swoop by Indira Gandhi, Sheikh Abdullah 
is not exactly playing the role of elder 
statesman and national leader expected of 
him by saying things calculated to add to 
confusion at crucial moments. He may feel 
provoked by the activities of Indira 
Gandhi’s minions in Jammu and Kashmir, 
but one does not expect the Sheikh, of all 
people, to deal with such elements at their 
own level of ignorance and pettiness. We 
have a right to expect him to raise the 
level of politics in the whole country ins- 
tead of being obsessed with Kashmir. 

Finally, we have the rather amusing 
appeal from Congress-I general secretary 
Kalpanath Rai to the Opposition parties 
to give up the policy of “confrontation” 
with Indira Gandhi and instead to streng- 
then her hands to usher in a new era of 
political stability and economic viability. 
The Prime Minister’s own appeal for co- 
operation in the context of the deterio- 
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rating international situation and the 
looming threats in our own region makes 
sense. But it is perhaps unrealistic to 
expect Rai to talk sense. After all, people 
in this country are aware of the kind of 
internal governance we had in the past 
with its ups and downs in the country and 
also within the Congress. So we are quite 
aware of the sort of political stability and 
economic viability that the Indira Congress 
and its Governments are. capable of pro- 
viding. The whole picture is there, right 
before us — from Bearer Bonds to Bihar- 
sharif in recent times and much more, 
including Emergency, in the earlier phase 
of Indira rule. 

But even funnier than this formulation 
is Rai’s talk about “confrontation” politics. 
Where are the parties which singly or in 
groups offer any kind of “confrontation” 
to Rai’s Leader? The Opposition parties 
are patently in disarry and any real strug- 
gle for political power based on principles 
and policies is quite a long way off. Rai 
presumably is adding his own puny voice 
“to the orchestrated campaign aimed at 
putting down popular movements or work- 
ing class struggles in rural and urban 
areas. 
And here precisely lies the responsibility 
-of the Left. Instead of running after the 
rich farmer to draw upon his vote bank, 
the Communists would be doing an im- 
mense service to themselves and to the 
millions of rural under-privileged, if they 
decide to concentrate on organising the 
rural poor as their top-priority job. In fact, 
the nation would benefit from such a mas- 
sive drive by the Left, if it comes through. 
Similarly, our working class would benefit 
if the trade union movement is spread far 
and wide instead of having to look after a 


few islands of high-wage better-off sections ` 


within the class. At least the Communists 
are supposed to know that there are more 
important tasks than clinging on to office, 
and that too at the State-level, where 
power does not rest. One can certainly 
understand Jyoti Basu’s jitters at the pros- 
pect of being unseated, but would it not 
be far more effective had his party concen- 
trated on-organising its all-India base 
among the working population and shed- 
ding its sectarianism "expanded the range 
of its active supporters? Instead, we are 
. presented with the strange spectacle of the 


leaders of CPM — Promode Dasgupta is 
not alone at this game — taking pains to 
demarcate themselves from the CPI while 
going out of their way to invite BJP in an 
anti-Congress-I-front. 

_To be severely candid must count as a 
virtue among the Communists: by this 
reckoning, can the CPM leaders honestly 
claim that their Ministry whether in West 
Bengal or Kerala has made a good job of 
it, something qualitatively different from 
what the Congress raj had provided in the 
last thirty years? Without in the least con- 
doning any attempt at toppling by devious 
and extraordinary. means a duly-elected 
Ministry, one cannot overlook the come- 
hither approach to the multinationals and 
the amazing mismanagement of such a 
vital component of the economy as power 
generation, which have become the note- 
worthy features of the Left front Ministry 
in West Bengal. 

These are the matters in which the for- 
ward-looking elements in our political life 
must engage themselves — and not about 
whether a Chavan has entered Indira’s 
stable or a Rajiv, minus the Sanjay mafia, 
enters Parliament. Trivialities need not 
cloud our sense of priorities about the 
basic questions facing this great nation. 


C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
May 19 
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Wage Boards: 
Shot in the 
Dark? 


HE Government’s decision to 

give another trial to the wage 
board system in the industrial 
sector has not had much impact. 
Neither employers not workers 
believe it can work. Initiated in 
the mid-fifties as a major instru- 
ment of wage determination, the 
wage board system lost momen- 
tum by the end of the sixties. In the 
seventies reliance was placed 
mainly on collective bargaining — 
bipartite negotiations for wage 
settlements and wage revision — 


with the result that wage boards ` 


virtually vanished from the scene, 
though some States did continue 
to set up such boards. Of course 
there was also the recent difficult 
experience of wage boards for 
journalists and non-journalists in 
newspaper establishments. 
Labour Minister Narain Dutt 
Tiwari did not give any reasons 
for this important departure on 
the industrial relations front 
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when he announced this decision 
at the annual conference of the 
All-India Organisation of Emplo- 
yers held in New Delhi on April 
24. Two other complementary 
observations made by him are to 
be noted in this context. The 
Government could not allow 
wages to be determined by market 
forces, he said adding that a wage 


. policy could not be worked out 


without a policy on incomes and 
prices as well. The employers 
seemed to be anxious that the 
Government should adopt a wage 
policy keeping in view the cons- 
traints facing industry. Workers 
have generally felt that any talk 
of wage policy in the absence of 
an incomes and prices policy would 
imply a wage freeze. Tiwari said 
the Government would not like 
such an impression to gain ground 
among workers; hence his advice 
to employers not to talk of wage 
policy alone. The question is how 


the Government thinks the wage. 


board system can be made to 
work in the eighties when it failed 
in the seventies, especially when 
employers are sceptical about it 
and trade unions believe it to be 
a “retrogade” measure compared 
to the collective bargaining and 
bipartite negotiations. 
Notwithstanding all this, the 
Government seems to be in a hurry 
to revert to the wage board system, 
with teeth added to it. Spade- 
work is already being done in the 
Labour Ministry for instituting 
wage boards, to begin with, in the 
sugar, mica and construction in- 
dustries. The framework of a 
law is also being prepared for 
this purpose. And guidelines for 
wage boards are also being worked 
out. The idea is for wage boards 
to keep in view the constraints 
faced by the concerned industry 
and the economy as a whole. 
Since Tiwari did not qualify his 
observations regarding “market 
forces”, it can be assumed that 
the concept would apply not only 
to the vast mass of unorganised 
industrial workers but also to the 
organised workforce. The latter 
have been forcing wage determin- 
ation and wage revision through 


- collective bargaining and bipar- 


tite negotiations; to them, a wage 
board would mean a tripartite 
set-up including ‘independents’ 
and ‘experts’ whose attitudes might 


be governed by extraneous factors 
and indeterminate reasons. This 
has been the experience of wage 
boards in the past, and it may 
not be different in the future. 

The fact that the Government 
is rushing through its proposal 
on the wage board system without 
reference to a national tripartite 
raises another policy issue. The 
Government can be accused of 
“arbitrariness” on a vital policy 
matter concerning the mode of 
wage determination. But orga- 
nised labour too will have to share 
the blame for it; the central trade 
unions failed to evolve an agreed 
formula for labour representation 
at the National Labour Confer- 
ence which had to be postponed 
indefinitely due to disagreement 
among the major as well as minor 
trade union centres. The Na- 
tional Labour Conference was to 
discuss among other things the 
question of wages also. This 
continuing division among nation- 
al trade union centres, however, 
can be no argument in favour of 
the wage board system which has 
shortcomings that generally hurt 
the interests of the workers. 

For one thing, duly certified 
balance-sheets of industrial units 
have to be taken by a wage board 
as reflecting the true state of 
finances of the industry. Various 
Government financial institutions 
base their conclusions on these 
statements. And it is no secret 
that these balance-sheets and state- 
ments of accounts hide more 
than they reveal — the idea being 
to hoodwink the Government, the 
workers and others concerned. 
Whatever justification the emp- 
loyer-industrialists might offer, 
the workers and trade unions will 
have no faith in decisions based 
on fictitious or incomplete balance- 
sheets and accounts. That certi- 
fied balance-sheets do not reveal 
the true picture of industries has 
often been shown before wage 
boards in the past. The situation 
has grown much worse since, 
That .is why the workers, who 
know what is happening in the 
industry, prefer bipartite negotia- 
ations. Again, this is why private 
sector employers dislike the idea 
of labour participation in manage- 
ment at all levels and in every 
sphere of operations. The demand 
for public audit of private sector 
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units is disliked by the private 
sector for the same reason. 

There is yet another reason 
that renders the wage board sys- 
tem unworkable. A wage board 
for an entire industry, for ins- 
tance, has to take into account 
the capacities of all units — big, 
medium and small — and work 
out averages in drawing its con- 
clusions. In the first instance, 
this system of computation of 
wages is most profitable to the 
largest units and disadvantageous 
to the workers employed there. 
The workers in smaller units may 
be gainers but this segment of 
industry will certainly be the 
loser in view of market competi- 
tion. It is also to be noted that 
the recommendations of a statu- 
tory wage board can be challen- 
ged by any industrial unit ina 
court of law, either on reasonable 


grounds or first as. delaying 
tactics. 
In a situation where the 


Government has no control over 
profits, dividends and prices, the 
, institution of wage boards 
‘appears to be only a shotin the 
dark by the Labour Ministry. 
One has to wait and see what 
provisions will be made to make 
this system workable in the 
eighties, if at all. 


Narendra Sharma 
May 19 


Aligarh : 
Simmering 
Cauldron 


Nt political expediency but the 
i search for lasting solution to 
the problems with. which the 
Aligarh Muslim University is 
beset has now become an urgent 
necessity. Such a conclusion is 
inevitable from a look at the 
affairs of the University right 
from the days when Prof A.M. 
Khusro tried to appease the small 
minority which is draining out 
the AMU of its academic excel- 
lence in the name of Islamic 
values — just the reverse of what 
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Sir Syed Ahmed Khan had sought 
— and failed. f 

From Prof Khusro to Prof 
Sayid Hamid is no abandoning of 
values related to AMU, but there 
is substantial difference by way of 
approach to the University’s pro- 
blems. The present Vice-Chancel- 
lor is seeking to achieve the same 
objectives that Prof Khusro 
wanted to attain by making - con- 
cessions to the religious fanatics 
— so they appear, even though in 
fact, the championship of religi- 
ous values seems to be no more 
than a political vested interest. 
The present VC is. struggling to 
uphold academic upgrading, so 
greatly neglected in the AMU 
because of ‘university politics’. 

A closer look at the AMU 
affairs would show that the basic 
issue in the university is not Prof 
Irfan Habib, nor his Marxist 
credo. The main target of the 
Irfanullah Khan group and the 
toughs behind them, since the 
reopening of the University, has 
been Vice-Chancellor Sayid 
Hamid. The issue of Prof Habib 
is being used to force the VC to 


quit. 

What has been happening on 
the campus since the University 
reopened makes the plan and 
designs of the religious fanatics 
clear. In these last few days, 
Irfanullah Khan and his followers 
have been desperately trying to 
create tension and disturb the 
functioning of the University 


. with the cry of ‘Islam in danger’. 


Religious garb comes in handy 
for the agitation since that is 
the only basis on which the agita- 
tionists can knock together 
some respectability, and the sem- 


` blance of support in the AMU. 


For all that, it is clear now that 
the Irfanullah group- isa small 
minority in the AMU, in their 
crusade against the VC’s anti- 
corruption moves. They think 
that the best way. to counter the 
anti-corruption and anti-indisci- 
pline moves of the VC is to 
rouse passions of communalism 
among the Muslim students, 
especially the devout ones, by 
giving an ‘Islamic’ blend to their 
agitation. It is regrettable that 
some teachers and influential 
civic figures are also taken in by 
these moves, little realising the 
disservice that such actions do to 


this premier Muslim institute of 
higher learning, where the priority 
undoubtedly goes to Muslims and 
the young people coming up in 
the Muslim world. 

No doubt, the majority of the 
students are aware of the nuances 
of the agitation and the Islamic 
worth of the Irfanullah group. 
This has been shown up again 
and again: first, when the majo- 
rity of students refused to back the 
call for boycott of classes in the 
name of displaying lack of confi- 
dence against Prof Irfan Habib — 
even the roughs could not hold up 
the. majority from attending 
classes; then, again when the 
Union put up a notice declaring 
the University “out of bounds” 
for Prof Habib but utterly failed 
in its talk of taking “appropriate 
action”. This last was an open 
threat of physical assault against 
this highly respected Dean of 
Social Sciences, which also did 
not get any response from the 
academic-minded majority. 

It is clear by now that the 
majority of students are sick of 
the Irfanullah group and their 
agitation, although it is equally 
true that a good section is unwill- 
ing or uncertain about taking 
open cudgels against these reli- 
gious bigots. The majority in 
fact fully approves of the measu- 
tes the VC. has been taking to 
curb anti-social elements. It is 
the average student who suffers 
most from widespread corruption 
that has set in the AMU’s work- 
ing, and from which the com- 
munalists take the best advantage. 

This situation becomes clear 
from the fact that in the Univer- 
sity’s strength of 18,000 odd 
students, the Irfanuilah group 
could muster only about 300 
students in the initial stages of the 
agitation, restarted after the Uni- 
versity reopened, though later. it 
grew to some 2,000 students. If 
strong steps had been taken right 
in the first phase of the agitation 
after the University’s reopening, 
the agitationists might have been 
left all alone to hold aloft their 
fanatical banner. 

The subsequent efforts of the 
Irfanullah group to gather support 
by resort to ‘stronger’ methods 
such as courting of arrest, has 
hardly obtained any results. The 
first attempt by the hundred odd 
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a ee : : 
àgitationists to court arrest in 
front of the VC’s residence failed 
as the police did not arrest them. 
The students dispersed after rais- 
ing some abusive slogans. This 
being found to be not ‘strong’ 
enough, it was later found neces- 
sary to resort to such methods 
as stoning of the VC’s residence. 
It is in the course of this highly 
provocative attempt that the 
tragedy of a student falling to a 
stray bullet took place. But the 
tragedy has had little impact on 
the religious zealots as has be- 
come clear from their subsequent 
actions and behaviour. 

What is disturbing is that the 
political stakes of the ruling party 
are being used to block the efforts 
of the VC to purse his laudable 
drive to clean the augean stables 
of corruption and academic in- 
efficiency in the AMU. No doubt, 
it is the intervention of none else 
than the Prime Minister that has 
staved off the possible exit of the 
VC — an event which would have 
been a big victory for the com- 
munal bigots. But the Centre has 
yet to pursue the right course 
single-mindedly. The coming 
events will be crucial for the 
AMU and will determine who 


wins — the students’ academic 
needs or the communal vested 
interests and their political 
backers. 

OS. 
May 19 


Behind 
New Moor 


Controversy 


it is a classic case of a person 
in power fearful of losing it, 
resorting to a desperate diversion. 
Zia-ur-Rahman who usurped 
power in Bangladesh through a 
coup after the bloody assassina- 
tion of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, 
most of his family members and 
a galaxy of Awami League leaders, 
could never have believed that the 
people of Bangladesh have not 
forgotten their Bangabandhu. 
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Obviously Zia had not bargained 
for the massive and tumultuous 
welcome that marked the return 
to Dacca of the Bangabandhu’s 
daughter, Hasina Wazed who has 
been elected President of the 
Awami League. In fact when she 
was made the President, many 
pooh-poohed it as a poor show 
on the part of the Awami League, 
dismissing her as politically inno- 
cent. And in this chorus, quite a 
few in our country joined as well. 

What has come as a shock, 
bordering on alarm, to Zia and 
his outfit is the spontaneous 
emotional upsurge that swayed 
large parts of Bangladesh at the 
very announcement of Hasina’s 
impending return: truckloads of 
Mujib’s followers came from far- 
away districts to welcome her at 
Dacca, an occasion which both 
baffled and scared the Zia regime. 
Hasina Wazed’s first public pro- 
nouncement after her return from 
six years of virtual exile could 


possibly bring no comfort to Zia ' 


as she dedicated herself to the 
ideals of her father and demanded 
the trial of those who had killed 
him, other members of his family 
as well as the leaders of Awami 
League in prison. This is a chal- 
lenge which Zia-ur-Rahman can 
hardly meet. 

In this background of threaten- 
ed political catastrophe, there is 
nothing surprising that Zia-ur 
Rahman should have launched a 
well-orchestrated canard through 
his captive media about India’s 
so-called “forcible occupation” of 
an island, emerging out of the 
sand bank formed of the accum- 
ulated silt pouring into Bay of 
Bengal from the Indian rivers. 
This tiny island, New Moor, was 
detected ten years ago and until 
1979 there was no dispute of its 
being part of India. In 1979, at 
the height of the Janata’s much- 
boosted policy of good neighbour- 
liness, the Bangladesh Govern- 
ment wanted it to be regarded as 
being under dispute — a position 
which India had never accepted 
though it was prepared for a 
survey at the appropriate moment, 
To whip up this episode as an 
example of India’s aggressiveness 
towards Bangladesh, and to fol- 
low it up by sending gunboats 
into India’s territorial waters sur- 
rounding the New Moor, is a very 
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crude example of a discredited 
military dictator indulging in 
diversionary tactics. 

This contrived controversy 
over this new island is a very 
minor issue in the entire spectrum 
of Indo-Bangla relations. India’s 
record on this score is clean in- 
deed as evident from the decision 
to hand over Kachchathivu to Sri 
Lanka. BJP leader Vajpayee 
has attacked the Indira Govern- 
ment for generating a sense of 
fear among neighbours; he might 
be well advised to recall that 
Kachchathivu was alsoa gift to 
Sri Lanka from the previous 
Indira Government and not from 
the Janata. He may be asked if 
he as the Janata Foreign Minister 
could have proposed the handing 
over of New Moor to Bangladesh. | 

But Vajpayee is not the solitary 
critic of the Government on this 
question. The editorial of one of 
India’s dailies known for its 
Janata bias, has gone to the 
extent of calling it as “the Indian 
version of gunboat diplomacy”— 
an astounding specimen which 
seeks kudos from the Western 
gallaries that have made India 
baiting its occupation. 

There is no need to be worried 
over Zia’s command performance 
in working up a media hysteria 
against India over New Moor. 
This very campaign is a sign of his 
fast declining strength. The 
phenomenon of Hasina Wazed 
stands as a spectre before him. 
No doubt he has the financial 
backing of Saudi Arabia, and 
behind it, the blessings of the 
US Administration, but marionet- 
tes are often disposable commo- 
dities in the game of power 
politics. Neither Beijing which 
is sending its Prime Minister on 
an Official visit to Zia’s court, nor 
Washington, to whom Zia is sus- 
pected of having given out on 
long lease another island deep in 
the Bangladesh territory, St. 
Martin’s Island, for the purpose 
of a US naval base in future, can 
ultimately save this scare-crow 
military dictator. 

The New Moor controversy is 
politically inspired, indicating 
that the winds of change are 
about to sweep over Mujib’s 


` Onlooker 
May 19 
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Anti-Reservation 
Movement: 
An Appraisal 


D.K. BAISANTRY 


AttHoucH officially withdrawn, the anti-reservation 

movement in Gujarat shows no signs of abating. 
The erstwhile leaders are being abused and assaulted 
for ‘betraying’ the movement. A more determined 
and sturdy set of people have replaced them. 

At no time was the movement confined to Gujarat 
alone. In many States including Rajasthan, Punjab, 
Himachal Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Tami] Nadu and the Union Territories 


of Delhi and Chandigarh, employees have registered. 


their protest in varying degrees -against reservation 
or its various facets. Because of reasons that are 
well known now, it has assumed serious dimensions 
in Gujarat. 

A lot has been written against reservation, especial- 
ly since the anti-reservation movement in Gujarat 
became prominent; something in a subdued tone has 
also been written in support of reservation — some- 
times leaving an impression different from the one 
professed. The class character and caste composition 
of the Indian intelligentsia being what it is, nothing 
better could perhaps have been expected. So because 
of the fog all round, causes and factors necessitating 
and justifying reservation have been papered over. 

Reservation is a by-product of increasing control 
by the top few Hindu castes over all the three organs 
of State — executive, legislature and judiciary. This 
culminated in near-monopoly with most of the British 
officers leaving for their home country and the bulk 
of the Muslim intelligentsia opting for Pakistan on 
the eve of Independence. The number of Scheduled 
Castes/Tribes Officers at the Centre and in the States 

` was next to nil, there being only one in the ICS, a 
couple of them in the newly-constituted IAS-IFS, 
and some at the lower rungs in the Department of 
Labour. The position was worse in the States. 

With the enactment of the Charter Act of 1833 the 
legal impediment to the employment of Indians under 
the East India Comany, which simultaneously ceased 
to be a commercial organisation, was removed. 
Clause 17 of the Charter declared all Indians, irres- 
pective of caste, sect and religion, eligible to hold any 
post under the company. While introducing the Bill 
in the House of Lords the Marquis of Lansdowne 
said, “...to every office in india every native, of what- 


Ministry of Information and Broadcasting for several 
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ever caste, sect or religion, should by iaw be 
equally admissible”. Thereafter the caste Hindus, 
because they alone, at that time, were equipped for 
the purpose, began to be recruited — of course in 
the lower echelons of the adiministration. The 
Charter Act of 1853 threw open to competition all 
principal civil posts under the company. In 1867 
there were 12 Indians in posts carrying a monthly 
salary of Rs 1000 or more. A major step for asso- 
ciating Indians. with the superior administrative 
Posts was, however, taken in 1879 when, in pursuance 
of the Act of 1870, one-sixth of the annual vacancies 
in the ICS were reserved for Indians selected in India. 
By the time of its replacement in 1890 Indians num- 
bering 69 had been admitted to Indian Civil Service. 

The Public Service Commission (1886) went still 
further and recommended, as earlier suggested by 
the Government of India, the creation of a Provincial 
Civil Service to which Indians alone could be 
appointed. It further recommended reservation of 
one-sixth of posts in the Covenanted Civil Service 
for Indians. These recommendations were accepted 
by the Government of India in 1890-91. Speaking 
in support of his resclution moved in the Imperial 
Council on March 17, 1911, Subba Rao gave reveal- 
ing figures of Indians appointed to posts carrying a 
monthly salary of Rs 1000 or more. There were, he 
said, 92 such Indians including 21 Muslims in 1903. 
In 1910, the number of such Indian officers went up 
to 161, of whom 27 were Muslims. 

Since the beginning of the present century, and 
even earlier, Indian leaders and legislators, on the 
floor of the legislature or outside, demanded holding 
of simultaneous examination in India for ICS and an 
equal share for Indians in all superior posts and chief’ 
administrative appointments. On September 27, 
1921, Lala Girdhari Lal Agarwal had moved a reso- 
lution in the Central Assembly seeking the appoint- 
ment of equal number of Indians as Governors, 
Chief Judges and other Judges up to the highest 
court. 

On February 11, 1922; Sir William Vincent conced- 
ed in the Central Assembly the demand for holding 
a separate examination for the ICS in India from 
1922 onwards. Replying to the debate on behalf 
of the Government of India on a resolution seeking 
Indianisation of services, he also informed the House 
that in 1921 Indians numbered 37 out of 75 admitted 
to the ICS. The number of Indians in the Indian 
Medical Service the same year stood at 78 out of ‘the 
total recruitment of 121. This process of Indianisa- 
tion, as stated earlier, resulted in virtual monopoly of 
services — Central and States — at the time of 
Independence. 

The aforestated position, which runs counter to 
all that we stand for today, became possible because 
of the educational policies in succeeding periods. In 
ancient India knowledge and education was denied to 
the untouchables — the penalties for defiance were 
savage. The position remained more or less the same 
during the medieval period. The British, with a view 
to making their Indian empire safe and stable, gave 
the pride of place in their educational schemes to the 
education of Brahmins whom they considered to be 
influential. Right from the establishment of the 
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Banaras Sanskrit College (1791) to 1820-21, admis- 
sion to this college as well as to colleges at Agra, 
Delhi, Pune, etc., was restricted to stipend holders 
who were Brahmins. Even when the colleges were 
thrown open to non-Brahmins from 1820-21, stipends 
continued to be awarded only to Brahmin students. 
In 1833 out-of 431 students in Delhi College as many 
as 377 were recipients of stipends. When the Govern- 
ment’s decision to discontinue this scheme of stipends 
came into force in 1838, the number of scholars in 
Delhi College slumped to 166 in 1840-41. 

In the policy of education which held the field 
from ‘1835, and which was opposed even by many 
British educationists in India, all attention was centred 
on the education of the top castes, in the hope that 
education would filter down to the lower castes. 
This never happened. Even after Woods Dispatch 
(1854), under which the Government of India had 

assumed responsibility for educating the masses, the 

untouchables were denied admission to Government 
schools, for fear of annoying the upper castes. 
Brahmin boys deserting Government schools en bloc 
was not an unheard of thing in those days. At one 
district headquarters a school for untouchables was 
_ opened but it closed down no. sooner than it had 
started — for want of teachers. 

Witness after witness ‘testified before the Hunter 
Commission (1881-82) that the depressed classes were 
completely excluded from Government schools. A. 
‘Mayhew in his book Education in India has said that 
the education of the depressed classes was not bothe- 
red about even by the end of the 19th century. In 
fact, the Government initiated schemes for the edu- 
cation of the depressed classes only after the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, came into operation. It is 
instructive to refer to the UP Administration Report 
of 1918-19 which, for the first time, accepted that 
“the problem of the education of the depressed classes 
has not yet been solved...” Trouble was not taken 
even to complete the sentence. During the 19th 
century and at the beginning of the 20th century there 


was no doubt a bubble here and a trickle-there in the’ 


form of voluntary efforts to educate the Scheduled 
Castes. But looking to the gigantic nature of the 
problem, it was not even a drop in the ocean how- 
ever well-intentioned. . 

Now there are explicit Constitutional provisions, 
repeated unequivocal judicial pronouncements and 
political commitment in support of reservation. — 

The Founding Fathers, who were fully convinced 
ofthe need for and justness of reservation, have 
provided under Article 335 that the State shall take 
into consideration the claims. of members of the 
Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes while “making of 
appointments to services and posts in connection with 
the affairs of the Union or of a State.” In the Funda- 
mental Rights portion of the Constitution the moda- 
lity for giving effect to the intention of the Article 
has been clearly provided for. Article 16(4) has 
empowered the state to make reservation in appoint- 

. ments and posts for any backward class of citizens 
. which, in the opinion of the State, is not “adequately 
represented in the services under the States”. What 
comes under the state has been fully defined in 
Article 12 which says, “The State includes the 
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_Government and Parliament of India and the Govern- 


ment and the Legislature of each of the States and 
all local or other authorities within the territory of 
India or under the control of the Government of 
India”. Neither is there any ambiguity about the 
quantum of reservation; in fact, it has been nationally 
and internationally recognised that the ratio of the 
population of the backward community or minority 
in the total population of the country should be the 
only criterion for the purpose. 

The verdicts of the highest court in the country 
have also gone in support of reservation for back- 
ward classes. Long before the recent (November 14, 
1980) clear and smashing verdict of the Supreme 
Court, Chief Justice P.B. Gajendragadkar, delivering 
the majority judgement in General Manager S. Rail- 
way versus Rangachari on April 24, 1961, upheld the 
state’s right to make reservation not only at the intial 
stage but also at the promotion stage and in selection 
posts. The judgement says: “It shows that reservation 
can be made not only in regard to appointments 
which are initial appointments but also in regard to 
selection posts which may fall to be filled by emp- 
loyees after their employment.” It is pertinent to 
mention here that the Madras High Court had not 
also questioned reservation in promotion. 

Not of less significance is the unanimous resolution 
adopted in the Lok Sabha on March 18, 1981, with 
all members expressing concern and anguish over the 
situation in Gujarat and solemnly reiterating firm 
commitment to the national policy on reservation as 
enshrined in the Constitution. On March 20, 1981, 
all Opposition leaders in Parliament met the Prime 
Minister and expressed support for implementation 
of the national policy on reservation. 

In August 1943, after Dr B.R. Ambedkar had 
joined the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 8.33 per cent 
vacancies (direct recruitment) were reserved for the 
Scheduled Castes. This was the first occasion that 
posts were reserved for the Scheduled Castes in the 
Central Services. In the Communal. G.O. by which 
25 per cent posts were reserved for Muslims, nothing 
was done for the Scheduled Castes except for the 
pious statement that it would be preferrable to “‘ensure 
that duly qualified candidates from the depressed 


classes are not deprived of fair opportunity of 


appointment because they cannot ‘succeed in open 
competition.” Now seriously the assurance was taken 
is clear from the fact that up to 1939 not a single ` 
aia Caste candidate was inducted into the 
ICS. ; 

The 8.33 per cent reservation for Scheduled Castes 
in direct recruitment was raised to 12.5 per cent in 
1946 and to 15 per cent in 1970 to correspond to 
their population in the country. In vacancies filled 
otherwise than by open competition, reservation was 
raised to 16.66 per cent in 1947, which still continues. 
The Scheduled Tribes, after the Constitution came 
into force, were given the benefit of 5 per cent reser- 
vation in direct recruitment which was raised to 7.5 
per centin 1970. In 1963 reservation on a limited , 
scale was introduced in the promotional vacancies of 
Class IV and III. Now, theré is reservation for 
Scheduled Castes/Tribes up to the junior rungs of 
Class I filled by selection and at all levels filled on 
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the basis of seniority-cumfit-ness. There are also orders 
for maintaining a roster, carrying forward the un- 
filled vacancies, reserving vacancies up to 50 per 
cent to clear the backlog of arrears as well as inter- 
changeability of available vacancies between 
Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe candidates. 

All this looks quite formidable and flawless. But 
there is something more than meets the eye which 
has been agitating the mind of the Scheduled com- 
munities. The foremost point is the unconvincing 
argument for keeping promotional vacancies within 
Class I beyond the reach of reservation. And what 
has been done to implement the 20-year-old Supreme 
Court judgement is there for all to see. Also, with 
the progress in the formation of cadres, vacancies for 
direct recruitment are becoming fewer and fewer. 
Promotional vacancies in cadres, at least most of 
them, are filled by selection where the principle of 
reservation does not operate. What about the imple- 
menting machinery? The liaison officers are either 
hostile or helpless and the Commissioner of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes is vested with only 
advisory powers. Only a couple of years back 
he was authorised to receive complaints direct and 
to call for files from the offices concerned. No wonder 
the progress of reservation has been slow and tardy. 

Because of the reasons stated above, and concealed 
hostility at every stage, which has now burst into the 
open, the Scheduled Castes/Tribes quota in superior 
services is far from complete. On January 1, 1979, 
the representation of the Scheduled Castes was below 
10 per cent in IAS and IPS, In eight Central Ser- 
vices, their representation varied between five and 
eight per cent, in six between two and five per cent, 
and in three none at’all. Only in IFS and one more 
their representation was about 12 per cent. Scheduled 
Tribes’ representation is between one and four per 
cent in eight Central Services, below one per cent in 
five, and nil in nine. Only in IFS and IAS it is six 
and five per cent respectively. On the same day the 
representation of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes in Class I posts in 55 Ministries/departments 
of the Government of India was respectively 4.75 
per cent and 0.94 per cent. In Central undertakings 
the position in Class I was worse — being about two 
per cent for Scheduled Castes and below 0.5 per cent 
for Scheduled Tribes on January 1, 1978. In the 
Banks . their representation among officers was more 
or less the same — between two and three per cent 
for Scheduled Castes and below 0.5 per cent for 
Scheduled Tribes. In other categories their represen- 
tation was no doubt better, but the quota was no- 
where complete except in Class IV. 

This is the position in the state sector. About the 
private sector — industry, commerce, agriculture, etc 
— the less said the better. Benefits of various agrarian 
reforms, industrialisation, credit expansion have 
hardly reached them, most of it finding its way to the 
higher and middle castes. 

For a proper scrutiny and appraisal of the anti-re- 
“Servationists’ case it is necessary to see through their 
plausible arguments. It is being trotted out that they 
are fighting fot social justice and equal opportunity. 
It is obvious that their concept of these terms belongs 
to laissez-faire days, when industrialists and business- 
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men unrestrainedly exploited the weak and unorgan- 
ised workmen. Humanity has outgrown those days, 
thanks to the efforts of its awakened and enlightened 
sections. Various kinds of curbs and regulations have 
now become an accepted way of life. Can the clock 
of progress be rurned back? 

One wonders at their great emphasis on merit as 
the sine qua non for all successes in life. What about 
the role that money, political influence and adminis- 
trative position plays in selection? Does merit really 
prevail? : 

Equally empty and untenable is the demand to 
substitute caste by economic considerations as the 
basis for making reservation. Besides caste being so 
much easier to identify than economic status, where 
is the appropriate machinery for the purpose? It is 
doubtful if the poor and not the clever persons reap 
the benefits in view of the latter’s equation with the 
authorities. Then, why should only a limited number 
of vacancies and not all go to the poor, even for a 
limited period? They, being close to the people, can 
make better public servants than those coming from 
ivory towers. But will the protagonists of this theory 
allow it to happen? 

Declining efficiency in administration is another 
much trumpeted argument against reservation. But 
is it an offshoot of reservation? Are all general can- 
didates efficient? The majority Supreme Court judge- 
ment in the aforementioned case (April 29, 1961} 
says, “Reservation of appointments or posts may, 
theoretically and conceivably, mean some impair- 
ment of efficiency...” The Government, therefore, 
must have thought about it before making reserva- 
tion, the judgement adds. The majority Supreme 
Court judgement dated November 14, 1980, char- 
acterised the theory as baseless. 

The presence of some public school educated Sched- 
uled Castes/Tribes candidates among the beneficiaries 
of reservation has provided the biggest talking point 
to opponents of reservation. But can it be helped so 
long as the present system and norms of recruitment 
continue? Are the general vacancies going to the 
rural poor and the urban underdogs? Has anybod 


‘cared to find out how the parents of public school 


educated candidates were educated — in village 


Schools or in public schools? 


Shorn of Shibboleths, the anti-reservation movement 
is a pernicious movement seeking to establish the 
rule of the few top castes — an oligarchy in the real 
sense of the term. It is not a fight for social justice 
or equal opportunity as claimed but a negation of ali 
that these terms stand for. As the march of events 
has amply demonstrated, it enjoys, covertly and 
overtly, the sympathy and support of all reactionary 
elements in our society — feudalists, industrialists, 
newspaper barons and top bureaucrats. It is the duty 
of all enlightened and Progressive sections to fight 
this trend now. 

It is relevant to quote what Subba Rao said in the 
Imperial Council in support of his motion on March 
11, 1911, which is as true for Indianisation as for 
democratisation of services: “...so long as manhood 
is dwarfed and self-respect is wounded, there can be 
no real contentment and real cooperation with the 
Government of the country”. O 


Fresh Look 
at 
Harijan Question 


s 


N. JAYARAM 


T= persistence ofthe pathetic plight of the Hari- 
jans and the increasing incidence of atrocities on 
them seems to be driving everyone concerned to the 
point of desperation. So, notwithstanding the exten- 
` sive literature : on the emancipation of Harijans, any- 
one saying something about it at least deserves to be 
heard. This article attempts a brief review of the 
various strategies for emancipating the Harijans, like 
protective discrimination, legislation, proselytism and 
urbanisation, and based on that to have a fresh look 
at the Harijan question. : 

One of the ‘most important official strategies for 
emancipating the Harijans is what is known as the 
policy of protective discrimination. While the 
origins of this policy can be traced to the nineteenth 
century, its practice on a wider scale is necessarily a 
post-Independence phenomenon. Both in terms of the 
magnitude of the population covered and the range 
of benefits provided, the policy of protective dis- 
crimination in India is unique. - 

Broadly, the .various benefits offered under pro- 
tective discrimination can be categorised under two 
heads, namely, reservation and financial assistance. 
‘Persons belonging to the castes ‘scheduled’ in the 
Constitution are provided reservation of seats in 
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institutions of higher education, jobs in Government 
service, and seats in the Lok Sabha and the state 
Vidhan Sabhas. To facilitate their adequate repre- 
sentation, concessions such as relaxations in age limit 
and standard of suitability have been provided for. 
They are also provided with financial assistance in 
the form of grants, loans and scholarships, and in 
the form of welfare schemes like hostal facilities 
legal aid, special coaching, etc. 

Scholars who have investigated the impact of the 


` various measures of protective discrimination in help- 


ing the Harijans overcome their disabilities are un- 
equivocal in highlighting the inefficaciousness of the 
policy. “The evidence suggests that; at best, the 
benefits can reduce the disabilities only indirectly and 
in the long run; in the short run they may bave the 
opposite effect” (Dushkin, 1972). 

The programme of protectivé discrimination has 
benefited only a few Harijans, who perhaps are the 
More articulate and enterprising among them and 
also residing in urban areas, or are those belonging 


_ to caste groups with experience of organised political 


effort behind them like Chamars in North India, 
Malas in Andhra Pradesh or Mahars in Maharash- 
tra (ibid). At the same time, the gap between this 
small group of Harijan elites and the vast majority 
of their fellowmen living in rural areas seems to have 
widened (Isaacs, 1965)... 

It has often been argued that protective discrimi- 
nation has a tendency to perpetuate itself. It is held 
to breed a sense of utter and permanent dependency 
on the part of the Harijans, crushing and crippling 
their initiative and engendering in them a fear com- 
plex that they. will not be able to compete if the 
reservations and concessions are withdrawn. 

The purpose of protective discrimination being the 
elimination of the criteria by which the Harijans are 
defined, the continuation of the same would be self- 
defeating by definition. This is reflected in the com- 
monly mentioned danger of creating a vested in- 
terest in the survival of backwardness. What is worse, 
there isa competition among the various castes and 
communities seeking proclamation of their backward- 
ness in order to be listed for benefits. : 

It should be mentioned here that there is a wide- 
spread feeling that it is protective discrimination 
which is responsible for the general deterioration in 
standards in several walks of life. The assumption is 
that the Harijans hold scholarships or jobs because 
they belong to the Scheduled Castes and not because 
they deserve the same. Not only are Harijans assum- 
ed to be incompetent, but incompetence itself is 
identified with them (Isaacs, 1965). 

What about political reservation? The reservation 
of seats in the Lok Sabha and the state Vidhan 
Sabhas along with universal adult franchise has con- 
ferred considerable political power on the Harijans 
and they are, at least in theory, a force to reckon 
with in both national and local level politics. But in 
reality the political power vested in them does not 
seem to have helped the Harijans much. Given the 
stark illiteracy and grinding poverty, they are not 
able to utilise it for their emancipation as a group, 
and have instead allowed themselves to be exploited 
by the politicians of the.dominant castes and the 
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ruling party. Rajagopalan (1978) rightly contends 
that the policy of political reservation ; 
has given rise to the emergence of a small political elite who 
have become estranged from the masses of Scheduled Castes 
in proportion io their power and affluence. This elite is so 
advanced that it is euphemistic to treat them (sic) as Sche- 
duled Castes any longer and cannot be trusted to represent the 

interest of the vast masses. i 

The craving of this elite to remain close to the cen- 

tres of power is very well reflected in the fact that it 

generally aligns itself with the dominant party of the 
area. Thus, political reservation seems to have helped 
the ruling party rather than the masses of Harijans. 

. In brief, itis unrealistic to expect protective dis- 
crimination to perform the historic task of emanci- 
pating the Harijans. This realisation seems to have 
downed even among those Harijans who have not 
been blind to reality. For instance, Maurya, an 
Ambedkarite from Uttar Pradesh, says: `. 

This system does the Scheduled Castes no good because the 
people in the reserved seats belong to the party in power and 
are often incapable persons. Although they are educated, 
they dare not speak out against the party in power, They do 
not represent their people to the party and Government, but 
represent the party in power to their people. They do not fight 
their people’s cause. As for the school benefits, we do not need 
them in this form either. If there is free compulsory educa- 
tion for all, then every person will have access to it any way. 
In higher education let scholarships be given where there is eco- 
nomic need. All our people are poor and the party in power 
is not solving the problems of poverty. As for the quotas in 
Government service, these are only one to three per cent filled 
and they take our best people. In Government service, the 
educated people are kept out of politics and we are left with 
illiterate workers. We say end these reservations. They are 
just a way of keeping the weaker section weak, to keep them 
subject to the party in power (quoted in Isaacs, 1965). 

Anti-disabilities legislation constitues the second 
strategy aimed at emancipating the Harijans. Unlike 

- protective discrimination, which is intended to help 
the Harijans overcome their disabilities, anti-disabi- 
lities legislation is intended to counter the antipathy 
of caste Hindus towards the Harijans and its mani- 
festation in the form of untouchability, discrimina- 
tion, etc. ‘ 

’ “Anti-disabilities legislation has a long and protrac- 
ted history up to Independence, which for want of 
space cannot be traced here. The Constitution (1950) 
contains a battery of provisions designed to eliminate 
caste discriminations. It abolished untouchability 
and made the enforcement of any disability arising 
out of untouchability an offence punishable in accor- 
dance with law (Article 17). On June, 1 1955, 
Parliament passed the Untouchability (Offences) Act, 
which provided for heavier penalties and contained 
a prescription designed to make proof easier in that 
the onus of proving innocence is on the accused. 

Galanter’s (1972) review of the operation of the 
law in practice reveals that it is riddled with innume- 
rable problems and is as such extremely ineffective 
in countering the disabilities imposed by caste 
Hindus. In what follows, we shall present a summary 
of his analysis of the logistics of this law. 

The initiative for prosecuting an individual under 
the Act must come from the Harijan himself. The 
witnesses he needs to prove his case are extremely 
vulnerable to intimidation and reprisal. Since they 
are economically dependent upon the higher castes, 
they may be subjected to physical coercion, social 
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boycott or economic reprisal. While offences like 
boycott are punishable, they are even more difficult 
to prove than the original offence. 

Presuming that the complainant manages to with- 
stand the above pressures, the judicial process is SO 
cumbersome that it involves considerable delay in 
disposing of the case. An analysis of seventy com- 
pleted cases by the Elayaperumal Committee revealed 
that the average time taken for disposal of cases was 
more than six months. And protracted delay is found 
to substantially reduce the chances of conviction. 

Moreover, the cost of justice is exorbitant and 
delay only adds to it. The accused often hires ‘expert’ 
lawyers, which very much facilitates the chance of 
obtaining an acquittal. The poor Harijan can ill 
afford to engage a lawyer. Also, the local lawyers 
depending on the caste Hindus and land-owning clas- 
ses for clientele are not willing to undertake such 
cases. Itis true that the Government provides legal 
aid to Harijans, but it is insignificant as it is too 
inadequate and poorly distributed. 

In spite of all these odds, supposing the com- 
plainanit succeeds in securing a conviction, the penal- 
ties imposed are so light as to have very little 
deterrent effect. An analysis by the Elayaperumal 
Committee of twenty-two cases resulting in conviction 
revealed that the median penalty was a fine of Rs.10, 
the minimum and maximum fines were Re. | and 
Rs. 100 respectively, the minimum and maximum 
terms of imprisonment were one week simple impri- 
soument and one week rigorous imprisonment respec- 
tively, and in two cases the conviction ended only 
in a warning. 

Are the Harijans aware of the legislation? Yes, the 
Act has been widely publicised and a national survey 
found that 66 per cent of the Scheduled Castes and 
77 per cent of the non-Scheduled Castes were aware 
of it. Galanter rightly feels that 

Itis not unawareness ofits existence that inhibits its use 
but awareness of its hazards and weaknesses. Untouchables 
are, quite sensibly, more deterred by the formidable difficulties 
of the Untouchability (Offences) Act than caste Hindus are 
deterred by the remote and mild penalties that it threatens 
them with....The conclusion seems to be inevitable that... the 
working of the anti-disabilities legislation shows that it is of 
limited effect in eliminating disabilities...this is not because the 
legislation has reached the utmost limits of effective legal, 
action, but because it stops far short of these limits. One would 
be foolish indeed to believe that legal mesures alone could 
secure the elimination of untouchability from society. 

While the initiative for the strategies of protective 
discrimination and legislation rests with the Govern- 
ment and could be viewed as part of the philosophy 
of the welfare state, the initiative for the third strat- 
egy, namely, proselytism, originated with the 
Harijan leaders themselves and was supported by the 
proselytising religions. The logic underlying this 
strategy is quite simple: untouchability is part and 
parcel of the caste ideology, and the caste system is 
a major tenet of Hindu religious belief. So, untouch- 
ability is integral to Hinduism; it is not merely a 
socio-economic problem but it is ‘religious’ problem. 
The only way out of this problem for Harijans, the 
only lasting solution to it, is to leave Hinduism and 
to embrace a religion which does not recognise the 
caste system or untouchability. 

Initially Dr. Ambedkar had believed that Hinduism 
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could be reformed. But later on he got disenchanted: ,. 


with it and subscribed to the conversion thesis. In 
October 1956, he with some five lakh followers be- 
longing to his own caste group Mahar, left Hinduism 
and embraced Buddhism. The instant and immense 
popular reaction to this movement on the part of 
Harijans is reflected in the fact that the population 
of Buddhists which was just 181,000 in 1951 increa- 
sed by eighteen-fold to 3,260,000 in 1961. 

While the Buddhist conversion movement initiated 
by Dr. Ambedkar is most widely known, it was 
neither the first nor the only one of its kind. Very 
much before even Dr. Ambedkar thought of it, 
religious conversion of Harijans had taken place in 
some parts of the country, though not as an organis- 
ed movement with an ideology behind it. The Neo- 
Christians of Kerala are a case in point. But what 
is the outcome of such conversions? 

Atthe outset, it should be borne in mind that 


‘unlike in the case of other organised religions, the 


exodus of Harijans through conversion is not a loss 
to amorphous Hinduism. Other things being the 
same, a Hindu would only welcome the leaving of the 
Hindu fold by the ‘problematic’ Harijans. Interes- 
tingly enough, in all his efforts at annihilating the 
caste system and Hinduism, Dr. Ambedkar was aided 
by some caste Hindus. While it has not damaged 
Hinduism, has this conversion benefited the converts 
at least? 

In his study of the Neo-Christians of Kerala, 
Alexander (1972) found that conversion to Chris- 
tianity did not help the Harijans in any significant 
way. The lower-caste converts became known b 
their caste-linked names as Cheraman Christians, 
Pulaya Christians, etc., and continued to be treated 
as untouchables by the long-established Syrian 
Christians. The .caste-associated customs did not 
change: 

Even inthe mjd-1960s Pulaya converts were obliged to 
remove their head-dress in the presence of rich Syrian Chris- 
tians. While speaking with their Syrian Christian employers 
they had to conceal their mouths with their hands. Pulaya 
Christians are not (sic) given food inside the house ofa 
Syrian Christian, but only outside the house in a broken dish 
or leaf, After eating food served on a dish the Pulaya must 
wash the'dish before returning it. 

Moreover, a comparison .of the socio-economic 
status of the Pulayas and Syrian Christians in terms 


of levels of education, occupation, dress and personal . 


appearance, housing and general standard of living, 
reveals that the gulf between them is the widest. An 
overwhelming majority (80 per cent) of the Pulaya 
Christians interviewed by Alexander continued to be 
landless labourers, working on the land of higher 
caste people, and the remaining were not well-placed 


either. ; ae 
Alexander observes that a similar phenomenon 


_ also exists in the Catholic Church of Kerala, which 


has alarge number of converts from the Mukkava 
(fisherman) caste. These converts are referred to as 
‘Latin Christians’ and are considered to be an infe- 
rior group by other Catholics, known as Romo- 
Syrian Christians. Poke 

The situation of converts to Buddhism is no better, 
especially outside Maharashtra. Internal quarrels: 
and differences of opinion on the one hand and the 
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_infighting for political leadership on the other seer 


to have landed the conversion movement in a quand 
ary (Arakeri, 1965). Not surprisingly, of late ther 
has been some criticism on the part of some Hari- 
jans of Dr. Ambedkar’s conversion to Buddhism. I 
is reported that ata recent conference several Kar- 
nataka Harijan politicians and leaders passed a 
resolution urging the Harijans to leave both Hindu 
ism and Buddhism and to embrace Islam. 

The thesis behind the advocacy of conversion to 
Islam rather than Buddhism or any other religion is 
embodied in a small polemical pamphlet by Shetty 
(1980) entitled Ambedkar and His Conversion: A 
Critique. According to Shetty, the destruction of 
the hold of Hinduism is a prerequisite for the liber- 
ation of Harijans and only a forceful ‘religion can 
achieve this. Buddhism is a peace-loving mild religion 
which could not even survive in this country, and. 
therefore, it cannot be expected to provide the 
requisite opposition. In contrast, Islam isa militant 
religion and has always been the prime antagonist of 
Hinduism. If Dr. Ambedkar chose Buddhism, it is 
because he was deceived by caste Hindus who knew 
Buddhism was a lesser threat, according to Shetty. 

Shetty’s plea for conversion to Islam is part of a 
wider strategy which he terms ‘Dalit-Muslim Alliance’, 
A closer examination of this strategy reveals the 
perilous implications that it is fraught with as far as 
the Harijans are concerned. Apart from the reac- 
tionary social stance of Islam, there is no revolution- 
ary potential. All the religious minorities, Harijans 
and Girijans put together form less than 40 per cent 
ofthe population, and lack class content. On the 
other hand, i ; 

Such an alljance would pose the minoriti i 
caste Hindus (including the Tonal ione E 
Shudras) and lead in the direction of civil warfare, not revolu- 
tionary change (Omvedt, 1980). : 

Attempts at overcoming caste disabilities from 
within the framework of religion have been generally 
doomed. Veerasaivism came into existence as a 
protest against the caste hierarchy of Hinduism, but 
in course of time developed its own caste hierarchy. 
Caste has survived conversions to Christianity and 
Islam (see Dumont, 1970). So, one should not be 
surprised if attempts at emancipation through prosely- 
tism have been failures, . 

Jn a paper presented at the All-India Seminar on 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes organised by 
the Parliamentary Forum for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes at New Delhi in May 1973, 
Rajagopalan and Khan emphasised the importance 
of urbanward migration of Harijans as a strategy for 
their emancipation. The underlying logic of this 
strategy may be summarised as follows. 

Generally, whatever changes have taken place in 
the caste system so far are mostly confined to the 
urban areas. While the system continues to be rigid 
in the rural areas, its influence is mostly confined to 
the strictly personal aspects of life in the urban areas. 
The changes in the caste system in urban areas are 
not due to the force of any legislation, nor are they 
attributable to enlightenment on the part of the 
higher castes. Instead, “these changes are the inevi- 
table results of the exigencies of urban living.” And, 
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therefore, “the Scheduled Castes cannot look for a 
better environment than the urban milieu to overcome 
their age-old disabilities.” 

This strategy is supposed to have several advan- 
tages. The urbanised Harijans will be rid of the 
stigma of untouchability and the danger of exposure 
to discriminatory treatment. This is expected to 
engender considerable upward mobility among them. 
As regards those who will be left behind, with a 
decline in their population in the villages, the demand 
for their services will rise and their bargaining power 
for higher wages will be enhanced. And also, the 
scheme of distribution of surplus land among. them 
will have greater success. 

The advocates of this strategy recognise that 
“urbanisation has made but a small beginning in 
India” and “in their present conditions, the Schedul- 
ed Castes are not in a position to take the initiative 
of migrating to the cities”. But they are hopeful 
that “with further industrialisation, the rate of 
urbanisation is bound to increase” and insist that the 
urbanisation of Harijans should be a part of a deli- 
berate, but necessarily phased, policy. 

While this strategy apparently sounds logical, closer 
examination reveals it to be far-fetched and imprac- 
ticable. Firstly, the .rate of urbanisation in the 
country has not been rapid enough to permit us to 
think of the plausibility of this strategy (see Bose, 
1974). Granting that 1961-71 was a decade of rapid 
urbanisation (ibid) and that this trend has picked up 

. Momentum since 1971, the features of urbanisation 
in the country are not healthy. Urban problems like 
housing, water supply, sanitation, electricity, trans- 
port, etc., have proved to be intractable. While the 
salaried class itself finds it difficult to cope with these 
problems, the plight of poor immigrants to urban 
areas, not necessarily Harijans, can well be ima- 
gined. 

Secondly, will the Harijans leave their villages and 
move to the urban areas? The advocates of this 
strategy seem to grossly under-emphasise the element 
of reluctance. In her study of two South Indian 
villages, Epstein (1972) found that there are certain 
immanent factors which make untouchables remain 
within the boundaries of the traditional village 
economy and make them immobile. Thus, the reluc- 
tance of the Harijans to migrate to urban areas is 
built into the socio-economic formation of rural 
India. Incidentally, why should a Harijan be upro- 
oted by forcing him to leave his village? 

Presuming that the Harijans agree to migrate to 
urban areas, is their emancipation ‘assured there? 
Available empirical evidence seems to point to the 
contrary. The findings of Rajagopalan’s study (1978) 
reveal that the plight of urban Harijans is hardly 
better than that of their rural counterparts (see Khan, 
1973). ‘Based on Census data, D’Souza has found 
that with the increase in industrialisation and urbani- 
sation “the degree of segregation has tended to 
increase” and contrary to expectations “growing 
industrialisation and urbanisation lead to a deteriora- 
tion in the residential status of the Scheduled Castes 
in towns”. 

Moreover, with the problem of unemployment 
assuming serious proportions year after year, the 
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Harijan migrants ate sure to fail into what Bose 
(1974) calls the ‘urbanisation trap’. Even if the 
Government offers them jobs, what sort of jobs are 
they likely to get? At best, the uprooted Harijan 
agrarian proletariat can become industrial or service 
proletariat, and at worst, ‘lumpen-proletariat’, to use 
a phrase of Marx. 

Also, while caste as a system may not be opera- 
tive in urban areas, the significance of castes as 
interest groups can hardly be denied. The economic 
and political implications of the mobilisation of castes 
in urban areas have not as yet been fully examined. 
Given the educational, economic and political re- 
sources of the so-called dominant castes and of the 
not-so-dominant ones, the future for the Harijans 
does not appear to be bright in urban areas. 


THE foregoing review of the various strategies for 
emancipating the Harijans has made clear the fact 
that they cannot be emancipated sui generis, that is, 
from within the existing socio-economic framework 
and in isolation from those to whom they are funda- 
mentally related. The strategies influenced by the 
philosophy of welfare state have viewed the problem 


‘as one of uplifting the Harijans within the existing 


socio-economic set-up without radically transformin g 
it. On the other ħand, the conversion strategy has 


.viewed the problem mainly in religious terms and has 


thereby placed the cart before the horse. Since both 
have wrongly formulated the problem, their solutions 
have proved to be far from satisfactory. 

To start with, the Harijans are not a homogeneous 
group sharing an exclusive set of common charac- 
teristics. They are born into numerous castes, with 
separate identities and traditions. Even the Consti- 
tutional category .of ‘Scheduled Castes’ does not 
define them by their own social traits but by their 
customary relations with other people. Also, not all 
castes listed in the Schedule suffer from the stigma of 
untouchability, a practice generally used in identify- 
ing the Harijans. 

Even if the definition of a group is thrust upon 
them by juxtaposing them with the so-called caste 
Hindus, the boundaries of the group remain unclear. 
Consider, for example, the situation of a Shudra or 
that of a converted Pulaya. It is for this reason that 
the task of mobilising the Harijans based on the 
criterion of caste alone is difficult to the extent of 
being impossible to accomplish. 

On the other hand, by and large the Harijans share 
a position in the existing socio-economic framwork 
with many non-Harijans, and this seems to provide 
the basis for a class formation. An overwhelming 
majority of the Harijans live in rural areas. Based on 
available literature and the land-holding census, 
Neale observes that most of these ‘“Harijans do not 
own land, or enjoy the benefits of ‘protected 
tenancy’ ” and most of them “ ‘earn’ an important 
part of their incomes by working on the land of 
others and/or attaching themselves to land-holding 
cultivators” (1972). Given the extent of concentra- 
tion of land-holding in the country, the situation is 
almost the same for most of the ruralites, irregular 
employment, onerous work, and low wages. Thus, the 
problems of rural Harijans are the problems of the 
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tural proletariat. everywhere, with the added stigma 
of untouchability. : l 

_ The socio-economic conditions of the urban Hari- 
jans by and large compare with the lowest social 
stratum in urban areas. In his study of a sample of 
urban Harijans, Rajagopalan (1978) found that only 
two-thirds of them are in permanent occupations, 
and nearly three-fifths are coolies, factory workers, 
sweepers and cobblers. A vast majority of them (81 
per cent) earn between Rs 51 and Rs 300 a month 
and hardly three per cent of them have a monthly 
income exceeding Rs 400. Their living conditions ‘are 
deplorable.. - 

It should also be mentioned here that poverty, 
illiteracy and ill-health are not exclusive to the Hari- 
jans, and are to be found in every group irrespective 
of caste or religion. The tacit assumption that a man 
is comfortable or depressed because he belongs to a 
particular caste, and that these conditions are per- 
petual, is wrong. In some parts of the country, the 
Brahmins are discriminated against because they are 
considered solely responsible for the centuries-old 
discrimination against the Harijans and other castes. 


Is turning caste system upside down an answer to the . 


problem? Or, is it the transformation of the class 
‘basis of the caste system, which would weaken the 
latter’s exploitative potency, which is needed? 

Now, where lies the interest and the future of the 
Harijans? It is evidently not in the existing socio- 
economic and political set-up. Protective discrimina- 
tion is a palliative, and the implied social mobility 
-is an. illusion which the ruling classes adopt to wean 
away and absorb the ablest elements among the 
Harijans. Thus, protective discrimination is an 
efficient instrument of social control of groups which 
could otherwise prove to be potentially disruptive. 

The paradox about those few Harijans who free 
themselves from the crippling disabilities of their 
birth is that they turn their back against their com- 
munity and seek acceptance by and an identity with 
the caste Hindus (Rajagopalan, 1978). This deprives 
the Harijans of enlightened leadership, which 
obviously falls into the hands of self-seeking politi- 
cians who serve the interests of the ruling class. In 
fact, after Dr Ambedkar, there has been no all-India 
Harijan leader of his political ability and integrity. 
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Converting themselves to other religions, instead of 
solving their problems, seems to have added new 
dimensions to them. 
In conclusion, it could be argued that it is not that 
Harijans have to overcome their caste disabilities to ` 
improve their class position, but on the contrary, they 
have to overcome their class constraints to free them- 
selves of their caste disabilities. Viewed thus, the 
future of the Harijans lies with the toiling masses of 
the country; a ‘Dalit-Shramik alliance’ as Omvedt 
calls it, “that fights both economic exploitation and 


_ social oppression and is directed to overthrowing the 


power of the exploiters and establishing the power 
of the oppressed and exploited” (1980). 
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Socialist Victory: 
A Time of Hope 


SCHOFIELD CORYELL 


“We won! We won!” This was the cry on the lips 
of tens of thousands of French people on that 
rainy Sunday night of May 10 after the news came 
ouf over the radio and television that the Socialist 
candidate,.64-year-old Francois Mitterrand — advo- 
cate of much-needed social reforms and a more 
equitable distribution of the national income — had 
just been elected the new President of the Republic. 
After the last election results came in — confirming 
Mitterrand’s victory over President Valery Giscard 
d’Estaing, whose tight-fisted policies and regal style 
had infuriated not only people on the Left but many 


_who consider themselves middle-of-the-road — the 


jubilant Socialist Party leadership called for a massive 
celebration at the site of the monument that marks 
the spot where the ancient Bastille prison once stood 
in the days of the Old Regime. 

The call resulted in a new, symbolic “taking of the 
Bastille”: In a short space of time, multitudes of 
people — mainly young but others not so young, and 
some who even remembered faraway days of Left- 
wing victories over privilege and power at the time 
of the Popular Front — swarmed to the scene by 
car, by subway, by bicycle, by foot. How many were 
they? A hundred thousand? Two hundred thousand? 
Some signs proclaimed the presence of the Socialist 
Party with its huge red rose emblem, while others 
bore witness to the participation of the Communist 
Party, with its hammer-and-sickle banners, held 
aloft by joyful militants who momentarily dropped 
their polemics against the “Social Democrats”, 
accused a few days earlier of “moving to the right”. 
The atmosphere was one of good cheer and fellow- 
ship. Smiles were on everyone’s lips and in their eyes. 
Songs rang out — songs inherited from the French 
Revolution, others from the days of the Popular 
Front. . 

People in many walks of life displayed elation in 
the days following the election — of course, they are 
among the voters who rejected the frantic warnings 
of Gicard d’Estaing and the “Right-wing mass circu- 
lation press about the danger of “economic catas- 
trophe” and an imminent “Communist takeover” of 
the society in the event of a Mitterrand victory. 

A news-dealer whose shop in located in the heart, 
of the Latin Quarter, remarked: “People were on 
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edge all last week, waiting to see what the outcome 
of the elections would be. Now there is an atmos- 
phere much like in May 1968. Tongues are wagging. 
People want to discuss the issues and the prospects. 
There is a general feeling that this election was a 
‘historic event.” 

A forty-year-old engineer, for over twenty years a 
member of. the Communist Party, explained: “The 
main thing is that people were fed up with Giscard. 
He had become so arrogant — so contemptuous of 
the common people and their daily concerns. There 
was a deep, gut feeling that a change was needed.” 

A civil rights lawyer, a Black woman from the 
Martinique, told this reporter that, even in the prisons 
of France which she had recently visited in the line 
of duty, the convicts were filled with hope by the 
news of Giscard d’Estaing’s defeat. “The prisoners 
raised a loud cheer when they heard the news! In 
the death cells where several prisoners were awaiting 
execution, the joy was intense. They are aware that 
the president-elect has promised to do away with the 
death penalty.” 

A 50-year-old Frenchman — a History Professor 
in the University. of Paris and a veteran of many a 
campaign for peace and civil rights — stressed the 
significance of the election outcome for the University 
world: “The situation in the French Universities had 
become nearly unbearable. There were drastic cut- 
backs one after the other, especially in the cultural 
fields not directly connected with the needs and 
interests of business. Teachers were being fired after 
years of service, for “economy” reasons. Appoint- 
ments were decided upon, not by the body of teachers 
as in the immediate aftermath of May 1968, but by 
direct agents of the Ministry of Education. Foreign 
students were being excluded in great numbers from 
the University on the grounds that they were ‘un- 
qualified’. Now we have reason to hope.” 

Within a stone’s throw of some of the main Uni- 
versity buildings in the Latin Quarter — in the 
shadow of the venerable 12th-century stone structure 
of the original Sorbonne and near the tall, ultra- 
modernistic tower of glass and steel that houses the 
University’s Science Department — the President- 
elect has his Paris residence. It is a three-sto 
private home in a quiet little street of old apartment- 
houses and small shops. For the past few days that 
Street has been the scene of the comings and goings 
of the leaders of the soon-to-be-ruling Socialist Party, 
visiting the President to consult and lay plans for the 
future government and draw up its various pro- 
grammes and agendas for action. The street is now 
blocked off by the police but hundreds of well- 
wishers, including students and sympathetic onlookers 
from the neighbourhood — plus dozens of journalists 
and photographers — are constantly milling around 
to catch a glimpse of Francois Mitterrand. From 
time to time he emerges to get into a car and go off 
somewhere on important business — but on such 
occasions he often stops to shake hands and exchange 
a few words with the crowd. The shopkeepers and 
neighbours on the street are proud to see their little 
corner the object of so much attention. They all know 
the new President. Said the owner of an Algerian 
restaurant: “He’s very nice. He stops to talk, and 
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listen: to what people have to say. He always 
answers their questions.” a 

The election of Francois Mitterrand as new Pre- 
sident of the French Republic was greeted with 
immense enthusiasm, not only in the University world 
where the previous conservative regime was whole- 
heartedly detested, but also in the big factories of 
France. The Left-wing newspaper, 
reports, for example, that, in the giant steel mill of 
the Usinor trust in Dunkirk, the news of Mitterrand’s 
victory caused an explosion of joy. The people stop- 
ped working under the noses of the foremen and 
celebrated with drinks and song. They brought out 
red flags and hung them up and sounded sirens, 

Among the main reasons for the defeat of. Giscard, 
the economic difficulties of the moment — inflation 
and an 8 per cent unemployment rate — figured pro- 
minently. Mitterrand had laid: stress on the necessity 
of buoying up the sagging economy by measures 
‘designed to reduce inequalities and progressively 
increase the buying power of the working population 
—an approach diametrically opposed to the 
philosophy ‘of the previous government with its 
stress on “‘belt-tightening” for the common people 
and. “encouragements? and “incentives” for the 
. business interests and big investors. 

So far as the “social issues” and the ecological 
issues are concerned, Francois Mitterrand’s brand of 
moderate step-by-step socialism seems appreciably 
better than the aggressively technocratic and pro- 
. ductivist attitude of the- outgoing . administration. 
Mitterrand and his team have served notice that — at 
least for the moment — work will be interrupted on 


the five big nuclear power plants already under con-. 


struction, which the defeated ex-President advertised 
as the one and only means of achieving national 
power and economic independence. At the same 
time, the plans on paper for the construction of 
further nuclear power plants in various places are 
being cancelled. Thus, the planned construction of 
such a plant in the Brittany town of Plogoff —a 
project that had aroused the unanimous and militant 
opposition of the entire local population — will not 
take place, after all. Mitterrand’s team has not com- 
pletely renounced the use of atomic power, but 
stresses the necessity of. developing other sources of 
energy — he hopes to partially revitalise the dying 
coal industry and to develop such relatively untapped 
sources às solar and sea energy. A 
In the no less significant field of civil liberties and 
the administration of justice, Mitterrand’s approach 
‘is definitely more humane than the arrogance and 
' studied inhumanity of the ‘‘security-conscious”’, Gis- 
. card government. Thus, Mitterrand has explicilty and 
repeatedly called for the repeal of the vicious law 
_ dubbed “Security and Freedom”, which provides for 
stiffer jail sentences, and drastically restricts, the 
rights of the accused and of the defense lawyers — 
all in the name of increasing. the “security” of the 
population in general. He has also called for the 
abrogation of the laws aimed against immigrant 
workers, subjecting them to the constant threat of 
expulsion and making their lives ever more precari- 
ous — all in the name of supposedly defending the 
interests of the French workers, who were being 
encouraged to blame the immigrants for widespread 
unemployment and other consequences of the eco- 
nomic crisis.. ! ae 
On the subject of women’s rights; the President- 
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elect has shown more sensitivity than the oufgoing 
President, who did no more than name a token 
under-secretary in charge of “women’s condition”, 
and sponsor — under the impact of feminist agita- 
tion — a weak and inadequate abortion law, hedged 
in by so many restrictions that it has been largely 
inoperative. A few days before the run-off election, - 
Mitterrand, unlike his haughty adversary, accepted 
the invitation of the feminist organisation “‘Choisir” 
(“‘Choose”’...the cause of women) to discuss the 
issues, in public, with a panel of women journalists, 
writers, lawyers, etc. He made a distinctly favour- 
able impression on even the staunchest feminists in 
the audience, reiterating his stand for an abortion 
law with teeth in it, and his belief in equal rights for 
women in every aspect of life. 

Because of his moderately progressive attitude on 
a number of key economic and social issues, Mitter- 
rand got the votes not only of the middle-of-the-road 
social-democratic-minded people who constitute the 
mass base for his revitalised and re-invigorated Socia- 
list Party, but also the votes of hundreds of thousands 
of radical youths, ecologists, anarchists — people 
who usually shun the polls on the grounds that there 
is “nothing to choose” between the various politicians 
and their hypocritical promises. In an election that 
was rather close — 52 percent to 48 per cent. — 
their votes helped make the difference between vic- 
tory and defeat for the Parliamentary Left. This 
time, nearly all the votes that in the first round went 
to the various minor Left-wing candidates — includ- 
ing the candidate of the ecology movement — were 
concentrated on Mitterrand in the run-off election 
between the Socialist challenger and the discredited 
incumbent. ; 

But the really decisive factor in this election was 
the behaviour of the Communist Party’s mass work- - 
ing-class following. The Party did badly in the first 


‘round, getting only a little more than 15 per cent of 


the votes, as contrasted with the approximately 20 per. 
cent it usually wins. The Party’s poor showing was 
due to its sectarian policies in recent months, to its 
refusal to cooperate with the Socialists, to its 
increasingly xenophobic and even racist attitudes 
toward the immigrant population in the Communist- 
run municipalities — an attitude that disgusted plenty 
of rank-and-file Communists and progressives. But 
the Party’s set-back can also be attributed in part to 


. the feeling among many voters that the main thing 


was to guarantee the defeat of the obnoxious incum- _ 
bent President by voting “usefully” from the outset 
for Mitterrand who alone ‘stood a chance to emerge 
victorious. In the second run-off round of the elec- 
tion, nearly the totality of those who voted for the 
Communist candidate in the first round, voted for 
Mitterrand as they were advised to do (somewhat 
belatedly and weakly) by the Party leadership. Those 
Communist voters — about four and ‘a half million . 
— were decisive to the final outcome. 

Paradoxically, Mitferrand finally benefited both 
from the bulk of the Communist votes and from 
the votes of thousands of anti-Communists who felt 
free to cast their ballots for a Socialist candidate, 
precisely because he had been the object of 
sharp. Communist criticism.in the earlier part of the 
campaign. At the same time, the Communist Party’s 
relatively weak showing in the first round destroyed 
Giscard’s persistent and even hysterical argument 

f (Continued on page 31) 





The “Marxism” 
of an 
“Economist” 


INDRADEEP SINHA 


rn 

Mainstream published on March 21, 1981 a 
commentary by Economist captioned, “Concern 
for Kisan”. As it touched off widespread interest, 
Economist wrote a long article on “Peasant and 
Marxian Perspective’? which was published in 
Mainstream on April 11. After one month, 
Mainstream received on May 14, the following 
rejoinder from Indradeep Sinha, a member of 
the Secretariat of CPI and General Secretary, 
All India Kisan Sabha, —Editor 





66 THERE is a well-known saying,” wrote Lenin, 

“that if geometrical axioms affected human 

` interests, attempts would certainly be made to refute 
them.” (Collected Works, Vol. XV, page 29). 

The movement for remunerative prices for agricul- 
tural produce directly hits the interests of the power- 
ful class of the big commercial and industrial bour- 
geoisie headed by the monopolists and the 
multinationals, and involves the transfer of thousands 
of crores of rupees every year. Hence a fierce propa- 
ganda offensive by the apologists of the big bourgeo- 
isie should cause no surprise to anyone. 

But what has caused surprise to us, and to many 
more who have not allowed their objective judgement 
to be coloured by their subjective prejudices, is the 

_ fact that a number of forward-looking publicists have 
fallen prey to this bourgeois propaganda. One such pub- 
licist is “Economist”—who prefers to remain anony- 
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iiéus — who has volunteered his “concern for (the) 
kisan” and has drawn a “Marxian perspective” for 
the “peasant.” (Mainstream, March 21 and April 11, 
1981). Nay, he has gone even further. Writing “from 
the angle of Marxism’, “Economist” has addressed 
his critica] remarks “specifically to the Communists.” 
Such an invitation cannot and should not be 
ignored. 

“Economist”: has questioned “the propriety of 
Marxists-Leninists joining hands with kulaks and 
other exploiters in rural aseas’” for “some electoral 
crumbs” and consequently, has accused them of 
“opportunism.” -He has sought to prove his charge 
by outlining the strategy of the Indian revolution, 
presumably from the ‘‘angle of Marxism.” 

This is what he has written: 

“What is needed is to forge the unity of the urban and rural 
poor against kulaks and monopolists and multinationals, for 
ceilings on operational holdings, cooperativisation, more 
employment generation and effective public distribution system. 
The demand for nationalisation of monopoly houses and, 
multinationals has to form part of this fight,” (Mainstream 
March 21). 

This formulation of the strategy and the tasks of 
the Indian revolution at its present stage betrays a 
kind of muddled thinking which one does not expect 
from a “Marxist” or even from an “Economist”. For 
example, the strategic alliance of the revolution, as 
defined above, is confined to “the unity of the urban 
and rural poor” in which neither the working class, 
nor the peasantry, nor the petty bourgeoisie has any 
role to play. Even the national bourgeoisie has not 
been mentioned, though a role is to be assigned to it 
as we shall see later. Similarly, this strategic alliance 
is supposed to fight “kulaks, monopolists and multi- 
nationals” for “ceilings”,  ‘“cooperativisation”, 


. “employment generation” and “public distribution.” 


It is possible for “Economist” to imagine that the 
struggle for “cooperativisation” is directed against 
“kulaks”; but one fails to understand against whom 
the struggle for “ceilings on operational holdings” is 
directed because landlords — whether semi-feudal or 
capitalist — are not mentioned as one of the enemies 
of the struggle. 

This whole theoretical muddle is the result of the 
failure of “Economist” to understand the historical 
difference between the democratic and the socialist 
stages of the revolution and to draw a clear line of 
demarcation between the basic strategy and funda- 
mental tasks of the two. 

“Economist” has quoted from at least half a dozen 
volumes of the Collective Works of Lenin and re- 
ferred to many more in support of his contentions, 
Unfortunately, he has missed some of the basic tenets 
of Marxist-Leninist teaching. One of these tenets is to 
make a clear-cut demarcation between the democra- 
tic and the socialist stages of the revolution about 
which Lenin uttered the following warning: 

“To confuse the petty bourgeoijsie’s struggle for a complete 
democratic revolution with the proletariat’s struggle for a 
socialist revolution threatens the socialist with political bank- 
ruptcy. Marx’s warning to this effect is quite justified.” Colec- 
ted Works, Vol IX, p 87). 

Lenin explained this same fundamental principle 
in popular language addressed specifically “To The 
Rural Poor” in the following words: 

“The rural poor will take the first step, together with all the 
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Rebsants: a few kulaks may fall out, perhaps one peasant ina 
hundred is willing to put up with any kind of bondage.... But 
the final step will never be taken by all the peasants together 
...” (CW, VI, p 419, emphasis added), 

‘ Applying this Marxist-Leninist teaching to the 
concrete realities of the Indian revolution, Ajoy 
Ghosh remarked in the last article he wrote before 
his death: 

“India’s experience proves that the unfinished tasks of the 
democratic revolution cannot be carried out by the national 
bourgeoisie on its own. The national bourgeoisie which 
opposes imperialism and feudalism insofar as they obstruct its 
own growth, also tends to compromise with them in order to 
combat the mass movement. Above all, the bourgeoisie seeks 
to develop the country along capitalist lines, which tends to 
strengthen trends towards monopoly, The monopolists seek 
not merely collaboration with foreign capital, but also display, 
as we have seen, profoundly reactionary tendencies in many 
spheres.” (Articles and Speeches, Moscow, 1962, p 293). 

This fundamental characterisation of the Indian 
situation has not lost its validity even after two 
decades and the Communist movement continues to 
regard the present stage of the Indian revolution as 
essentially democratic — and not socialist — whose 
main task is the liquidation of imperialist, feudal and 
monopoly exploitation and whose strategic class 
alliance is a united front of the working class, the 
peasantry, the petty bourgeoisie and the national 
bourgeoisie prepared to join the struggle against 
imperialism. ; 

Judged in this light, ““Economist’s” understanding 
of the strategy and tasks of the present stage of the 
Indian revolution would appear to be hopelessly 
muddled. He is able neither to correctly identify 
the main forces of the revolution nor to correctly 
define its tasks, strategy and tactics. Despite nume- 
rous excursions into the classics of Marxism, he con- 
cludes his exercise by producing one more Utopia of 
petty bourgeois reformism. 

“Economist” pretends to base his arguments on 
the article of Engels entitled “The Peasant Question 
in France and Germany” written in 1894 as a critique 

.of certain programmati¢ pronouncements on the 
peasant question made by the Social Democratic 
' -Parties of those countries. 

Although, he has quoted extensively from this 
article, he has missed the essence of Engels’ teaching 
on the question of our attitude towards the various 
sections of the peasantry and the landlords. We quote 
below the authoritative interpretation of~ Engels’ 
article given by Lenin nearly twentyfive years later in 
1919. Reporting to the Eighth Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party (RCP-B) on “Work in the 
countryside”, Lenin stated; 

«Tt was Engels who established the division' of the peasants 
into small peasants, middle peasants and big peasants, and 
this division holds good for most European countries even 
today. Engels said, ‘Perhaps it will not everywhere be neces- 
sary to suppress even the big peasant by force.’ And that we 
ever might use force in respect of the middle peasant (the 
small peasant is our friend) is a thought that has never occur- 
red tó any, sensible socialist. That is what Engels said in 


1894, a year before his death, when the argarian question . 


fore. This point of view expressed a truth which 
is sometimes forgotten, but with which we are all in theory 
agreed. In relation to the and-owners, and the capitalists, 
our aim is complete expropriation. But. we shall not tolerate 
any use of force in respect of the middie peasants. Even in 
respect of the rich peasants we do not say as resolutely as we 
do of. the bourgeoisie — absolute expropriation of the rich 
peasants and the kulaks. This distinction is made in our pro- 
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came to the 


gramme, We say that the resistance of the counter-teVolu- 
tionary efforts of the rich peasants must be suppressed. Thar 
is not complete expropriation.’ CW XXIX, p 205: emphasis 
partly added). 

In order to realise the full tactical implications of 
these statements of Engels and Lenin, it is necessary 

_to remember that they were made in the context of 
the socialist stage of the revolution when abolition of 
capitalism was the central task. At tlie democratic 
stage of the revolution, when the peasantry as a whole 
is in the united front, the rich peasant or the kulak 
is an ally and not an enemy. To qnote Lenin again: 

“This development passed through two majn phases, In 

. October 1917 we seized power together with the peasants as a 
whole. This was a bourgeois revolution, inasmuch as the 
class struggle in the rural districts had not yet developed. As I 
have said, the real proletarian revolution in the rural districts 
began only in the summer of 1918.” (Ibid, p 203: emphasis in 
original). 

By declaring “ the kulak” — which is the Russian 
synonym for rich peasant — to be an enemy of the 
Indian revolution at its present stage and lumping 
him together with the monopolists and the multi- 
nationals, “Economist” is vainly trying to drag the 
Communist movement back to the “good old days” 
of 1949 when the rich peasant (kulak) was declared 
to be “the spearhead of the- counter-revolution.”” No 
genuine Marxist will wish “a happy return of the 
day.” As we shall presently see, even “Economist” 
does not want it. His “Left”? demagogy is designed 
merely to camouflage his crass reformist line of sub- 
servience to the ruling bourgeoisie. Talk Left and act 
Right is an old tactic of international reformism. 
“Economist” has learnt this art. 


“Economist” opens his barrage against the Commu- 
nists by questioning “the propriety of Marxists- 
Leninists joining hands with kulaks and other 
exploiters” Mainstream, April 11). 

We have seen how he is hopelessly confused and 
-wrong on the question of “kulaks”, that is, rich 
„peasants. Not only Marxists-Leninists, but Marx, 
Engels and Lenin themselves have considered the 
rich peasant to be an ally — though a vacillating ally 
— during the democratic revolution. By challenging 
this Marxist-Leninist teaching, ‘“‘Economist’’ has 
declared himself to be an opponent or at least a critic 
of that teaching. 

But the “kulak” stick is not strong enough for 

beating Communists. So “Economist” proceeds to 

, forge new weapons by ‘“‘exposing” the charter of 

demands of the March 26, Kisan rally and defining 

- the “other exploiters” with whom the Communists 

-are alleged to have joined hands. This is what he 
writes: 

Charter of demands...did not include imposition of ‘a pro- 
gressive income-tax’ though it called for ‘abolition of all 
indirect taxes...this was...compromising on the teaching of 
Lenin...The charter also did not refer to state take-over of 
trade in foodgrains and other important agricultural products, 
imposition of ceiling on operational holdings and distribution 
of the surplus land thus acquired and formation of coopera- 

- tive societies, The CPI representative forgot that a demand 
should be made to nationalise the biggest monopoly houses 
and multinationals operating in India despite the fact that the 
CPI-led All-India Kisan Sabha decided at its 22nd Conference 
last year that ‘the edge of the agrarian movement has to be 
specifically directed against the monopolists, multinationals, 
the landlords, the usurers and the bourgeois leaders standing 
behind them,’ In fact, AIKS at this rally may be said to have 
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joined hands with the last threé of its so-called enemies.” In 
order to remove any “misunderstanding” that the Communists 


are at least fighting against the monopolists and the multi- - 


nationals, “Economist” hastens to add: “It seems the Com- 
munists in our country are hesitant in pinpointing the real 
enemies and directing the fight against them. The charter of 
demands...does not have a single word against monopolists 
whether Indian or foreign.” (Mainstream, April 11), 


QED the “Economist” has now “proved”? on the 
basis of “evidence” that the Communists and the All- 
India Kisan Sabha have joined hands with the mono- 
polists, the multinationals, the landlords, the usurers, 


the kulaks and the bourgeois leaders standing behind . 


them. May we ask: Then whom are they fighting? 
Naturally all those who are opposed to the aforemen- 
-tioned five exploiting classes — that is, the working 
class, the agricultural labourers, the non-kulak 
peasantry, the non-monopoly national bourgeoisie 
and the “non-bourgeois” leaders standing behind 
them like those belonging to the Congress(I) and, the 
Bharatiya Janata Party! This is not a joke but a seri- 
ous charge ‘‘proved”’ by an “‘economist”’ on the basis 
of quotations from Engels, Lenin. Kautsky, Salva- 
dori and a number of Indian economists including a 
“CPI columnist”. ' 

But facts are rather stubborn things and they are 
up in arms against the distortions and falsifications 
resorted to by “Economist”. 

Demand No. 1 of the charter: We have not 
demanded the abolition of all indirect taxes, but only 
the abolition of indirect taxes on agricultural inputs 
so as to keep foodgrain prices low, although we are 
convinced that the demand for the abolition of in- 
‘direct taxes on all essential consumer goods or their 
inputs is fully justified. 

Demand -No. 9 of the charter: We .have not only 
demanded the expeditious implementation of the land 
ceiling laws, .after removal of loopholes, and the 
distribution of surplus land, but also the preparation 
of up-to-date land records and the conferment of 
proprietary rights on tenants with certain minor ex- 
ceptions in socially deserving cases. Is this demand 
not directed against the landlords? 

Demands Nos. 5,6 and 7: We have demanded 
revised minimum wages, old-age pension, house-sites, 
house-building assistance, ‘food for work’ and ‘emp- 
loyment guarantee’ schemes for agricultural labourers. 
Are they not directed against the landlords and the 
kulaks (rich peasants) whom “Economist” pretends to 
fight without raising these demands? 

Demand No. 4: We have demanded debt relief to 
peasants and agricultural labourers on the model of 
the relief granted by the Congress(I) Governments of 
Maharashtra and Karnataka and the ADMK 
Government of Tamil Nadu. As is well known, this 
is a graded relief, based on a differentiated approach 
to different classes in the rural areas — namely, writ- 
ing off in case of marginal and small peasants, scaling 
down in case of middle peasants, limitation of 
interest to the amount of the principal in the case of 
rich peasants and re-scheduling of payment in all 
cases, including those of Jandlords. We have also 
demanded credit for peasants, agricultural workers 
and rural artisans at preferential rates of interest. In 
the preamble to the charter, we have put the general 
demand for relief from all kinds of indebtedness, the 
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bulk of which is to private money-lenders ot 
usurers. Is that “joining hands with the usurer’’? 

And demand No. 10: We have demanded 
guaranteed regular supply of foodgrains and other 
essential commodities at reasonable prices through a 
network of fait-price shops supervised by people’s 
committees. Is this not a demand for public distribu- 
tion of foodgrains and other essential consumer 
goods? Is this also not a demand for state takeover 
of wholesale trade not only in foodgrains but also in 
other essential consumer goods? Is it not the a, b,c 
of economics that guaranteed regular supply cannot 
be ensured unless the Government has physical com- 
mand over the stocks which cannot be ensured 
without the takeover of wholesale trade not only in 
foodgrains but other essential consumer goods as 
well? 

Finally comes the most astounding statement that 
“the charter of demands...does not have a single 
word against monopolists, whether Indian or 
foreign”. 

After reading this remark one begins to wonder 
whether we are dealing with a genuine or a fake 
“economist”. For, who does not know that the 
whole struggle for remunerative prices for agricul- 
tural produce and for public distribution of essential 
consumer goods is specifically directed against the 
big industrial and commercial bourgeoisie who now 
control the inter-sectoral trade between agriculture 
and industry, as well as the trade in consumer goods 
sold in the urban-industrial areas? And who does 
not know that it is the private capitalist sector 
dominated by the monopolists and the multinationals 
which processes the bulk of agricultural raw materials 
and which manufactures and markets the bulk of 
essential consumer goods including agricultural 
inputs? 

Even the elementary text-book on “Political Econo- 

my of Capitalism” (written by a group of Soviet 
economists) describes the monopoly exploitation of 
both the peasant producers and the common con- 
sumers in the following words: 
_ “The method used by monopoly capital to exploit the work- 
ing people in agriculture is the price gap between industrial 
goods and agricultural produce, the gap between the items 
peasants buy and sell. Industrial and trade monopolies sell 
the peasants goods at high monopoly prices while buying their 
produce at artificially depressed prices, The gap grows as the 
monopolies assert themselves in the economic sphere associated 
with agriculture...as well as in the wholesale and retail trade 
in food and agricultural produce”. (pp 136-137) 

“Economist” has quoted extensively from m 
article published in Party Life of March 7, 1981: 
The article has cited official statistics to show that 
during the entire decade of 1971-1980 agricultural 
prices were relatively lower than industrial prices and 
that this disparity had grown to 12.4 per cent in 


‘1979-80 and to 23.4 per cent in September, 1980. 


According to Dr D.K. Rangnekar (Editor, Business 
Standard) the loss likely to be suffered by the agri- 
cultural sector during 1980-8! alone would amount 
to Rs. 3,026 crores. One wonders why ‘ Economist” 
has avoided any reference to these figures or to the 
conclusions that flow from them. 

“Economist” has expressed holy anger that “the 
Communists in our country are hesitant in pinpoint- 
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ing the real enemies and directing the fight against 
them.” One wonders how “Economist” can venture 
to make such a charge which is proved false by 
another charge made by him where, as we have seen 
above, after quoting from my book, he has accused 
Communists of having joined hands with their 
enemies: We are quoting the paragraph in full be- 
cause “Economist” has quoted only partially: 

«One major change, brought about by the economic develop- 
ments of the post-Independence period, is that the big indus- 
trial and commercial bourgeoisie, headed by the monopolists 
and multinationals, has emerged as the main exploiters of the 
peasantry, leaving the old feudal landlords far behind whose 
capacity to exploit the peasantry has rapidly declined, Hence, 
the edge of the agrarian management has to be specifically 
directed against the monopolists, the multinationals, the land- 
lords, the usurers and the bourgeois leaders standing behind 


them.” (The Changing Agrarian Scene: Problems and Tasks, | 


pp 152-53) 

Even in the Party Life article from which ‘‘Econo- 
mist” has quoted, a clear-cut formulation has been 
made. Describing the specific features of the country- 
wide peasant upsurge, the article remarks: 

“But by far the most important feature of this upsurge is 
that its main edge is directed against the big industrial and 
commercial bourgeoisie headed by the monopolists and the 
multinationals who have, by and large, replaced the semi- 
feudal landlords as the main exploiters of the peasantry”. 

One wonders if “pinpointing”? means something 
else to the “Economist”. ; 


HAvING satisfied himself that he has successfully 
“exposed” the “opportunism” of the Communists 
and the Kisan Sabha, “Economist” triumphantly pro- 
. ceeds to present his Marxian alternative’? to the 
tactical line formulated by them. 
He starts with the admission that “there is no 
disagreement on the assertion (made by the author 
of this article) that the fate of small peasants under 
capitalism is sealed.” He also concedes that “‘there 
is an uninterrupted process of extinction of marginal 
and small farmers in India” in the post-Independence 
period. He also recognises the need for Communists 
adopting “ways and means to improve the lot” of the 
small peasants and ‘ to win them over to the side of 
the working class.”’ But he violently disagrees with the 
tactical line formulated by the CPI and the AIKS for 
realising this objective. 
He is particularly enraged at 
paragraph in my book: 
“Small peasants face a similar grim future in India, if our 
country continues to advance along the capitalist path. Hence, 
it is the historic responsibility of the Kisan Sabha to fight for 
the defence of the land and the independent husbandry of the 
small peasants and to convince them that they can defend 
their social existence only if they fight under the banner of 
\the Kisan Sabha and in alliance with urban and rural workers, 
who, too, are fighting the same enemies — imperialists, 
monopolists and landlords — with the clear-cut objective of 
rescuing the country from the vicious grip of the crisis-ridden 
capitalist path and the taking it forward along the non- 
capitalist path to socialism. Only socialism can guarantee to 
. middle and small peasants inalienable and permanent right 
over their land; and lift their petty, backward and scattered 
agriculture to the level of modern scientific farming organised 
in cooperatives of equal associated producers, The small 
peasant can remain a peasant only by taking to this path; 
otherwise he is bound to be reduced to the status of a landless 
labourer under capitalism,” (ibid, p 150). 

This paragraph has thrown “Economist” out of 
his mental gear. He has angrily denounced it as 
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“good stuff for demagogy before an audience at å 
public meeting, but as a guide to action, it is of little 
relevance because it is the expression of just a senti- 
ment, devoid of any objective basis.” “Economist” 
has sought to provide: an “objective basis?’ to his 
anger by proving, on the basis of a string of quota- 
tions from Engels, Lenin, Kautsky and Salvadori, 
that it is quixotic to think of defending small and 
marginal farms as they exist against the rising forces 
of capitalism.” . 

And, after those tilting at the windmill, he pomp-. 
ously comes forward with his magic formula of 
“defending small and marginal farms...against the 
rising forces of capitalism.” We quote his own words: 
“The way to save and win petty producers -suggested 
by Engels was cooperativisation which is much more 
difficult to accomplish than bringing peasants to 
Delhi to demonstrate.” And then, giving still more. 
quotations from Engels and Lenin, of course without 
understanding the context and the meaning, ‘‘Econo- 
mist” delivers his final blow when he pontificates: 

“It is indeed strange that this perspective has been 
missing from the programme and policy statements 
of our Communists and their kisan organisations.. 
Indradeep Sinha has referred to Engels’ famous 
pamphlet, but it is surprising that he has not givean 
any importance to it while formulating the new 
tactical and organisational orientation of AIKS.” 

We feel sorry for our “Economist”, who has 
neither correctly quoted the formulations of Engels 
and Lenin nor correctly understood their import; and 
is angry with all those who do not share his 
ignorance. 

He has quoted the following sentence from Engels: 
“Our task relative to the small peasant consists, in 
the first place, in effecting a transition of his private 
enterprise and private possession to cooperative ones, 
not forcibly but by dint of example and the proffer 
of social assistance for the purpose. And then, of 
course, we shall have ample means of showing to the 
small peasant prospective advantages that must be 
obvious to him even today.” ` . 

Even from this extract it is clear that Engels was 
referring to some future time when the whole situa- 
tion would be radically different. Engels has defined 
that future time in very precise and clear-cut terms 
which “Economist” thought were not safe to quote. 
Engels has written: ` 

«What then is our attitude towards the small peasantry? 
How shall we have to deal with it on the day of our accession 
to power? 

“To begin with, the French programme is absolutely correct 
in stating that we foresee the inevitable doom of the'small 
peasant, but that it is not our mission to hasten it by any 
interference on our part. 

“Secondly, it is just evident that when we are in possession 
of state power we shall not even think ‘of forcibly expropriating 
the small peasants (regardless of whether with or without 
compensation) as we shall have to do in the case of the big 
land-owners. Our task relative ‘to the small peasant... etc etc 
(as- quoted above) (The Peasant Question in France and 


Germany, p 20; emphasis added). S 

Thus, there is a fundamental difference between the 
perspective drawn up by Engels and the perspective 
drawn up by “Economist” in relation to the small 
peasant. Engels visualised the “transition of his 
private enterprise and private possession to coopera- 
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tive ones” after “our accession to power,” that is, 
after the conquest of political power by the working 
class and its allies. But “Economist” has visualised 
the possibility of winning over and saving petty pro- 
ducers through cooperativisation before and even 
without the conquest of political power by the work- 
ing class and its allies and within the framework of 
the existing social order. The same thing broadly 
applies to his quotations from Lenin. : 

“Economist” has convinced himself that small 
peasant farming can be “‘saved” by organising it into 
cooperatives even under the existing bourgeois-land- 
lord agrarian set up. That is why he has denounced 
the efforts of the Kisan Sabha — and of this author 
— to link the struggle for land with the struggle for 
power as sheer “demagogy” and as the “expression 
of a sentiment devoid of any objective basis.” 

“Economist” is so confident that his perspective is 
going “‘to be the guiding star in India” that he at 
once begins to chart out the path along which “to 
proceed about it” and to spell out the concrete steps 
that need to be taken. These steps are, “first, to 
agitate for ceilings on operational holdings”; “second, 
a movement towards cooperativisation ... to be 
launched without much delay”; “third, cooperative 
farming should have more chances of success in West 
Bengal and Kerala ...” etc. He is so convinced about 
the success of his “guiding star” that he proposes to 
launch “a movement towards cooperativisation with- 
out much delay”, even without waiting for the dis- 
tribution of ceiling-surplus lands. According to data 
furnished by the Planning Commission, hardly 8 per 
cent of the potentially surplus land on the basis of 
the existing level of ceilings (17 lakh acres out of 215 
lakh acres) has been distributed so far. Land mono- 
poly at the top has not weakened much; landlessness 
at the bottom has grown. 

But that is no problem for our “Economist”? who 
pretends to be a “Marxist-Leninist”. He proposes to 
organise “cooperative farming’’ on the basis of the 
existing landownership as visualised in the resolution 
of the Nagpur session of the Indian National Cong- 
ress in 1959. “‘To refresh our memory”, he proceeds 
to quote from it. The relevant section of the Nagpur 
resolution as quoted by him reads as follows: 

(2) The future agrarian pattern should be that of coopera- 
tive joint farming, in which the land will be pooled for joint 
cultivation, the farmers continuing to retain their property 
rights, and getting a share from the net produce in proportion 
to their land. Further, those who actually work on the land, 
whether they own the land or not, will get a share in propor- 
tion to the work put in by them on the joint farm.” 

It is not necessary to bea Marxist-Leninist to see 
through the utterly reactionary and deceptive char- 
acter of this “guiding star” of our ill-informed 
“Economist.” Even a bourgeois economist like 
Gunnar Myrdal has been able to appraise its char- 
acter on an objective basis. : Commenting on the 
Nagpur resolution of the Congress, he has written: 

“Thus it becomes clear that cooperative farming in the Indian 
sense is far less radical than it seems on the surface. Indeed, 
its major weakness is that it produces virtually no change in 
the status quo. Traditional status distinctions between land- 
owner and landless labourer and share-cropper are maintained 
and, under the cover of responsibility provided by the label 
sooperation, may become even deeply entrenched.” (The Asian 
Drama p. 1350 ; emphasis added). 

. Lenin characterises ‘‘cooperatives in-the captalist 
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state” as “collective capitalist institutions.” He ex- 
plained the Marxist attitude towards them in the 
following words: 

“Why were the plans of the old cooperators, from Robert 
Owen onwards, fantastic? Because they dreamed of peacefully 
remodelling contemporary society into socialism without taking 
account of such fundamental questions as the class struggle. 
the capture of political power by the working class, the over- 
throw of the rule of the exploiting class. That is why we are 
right in regarding as entirely fantastic this ‘cooperative social- 
ism’ and as romantic, and even banal, the dream of transform- 
ing class enemies into class collaborators and class war into 
class peace (so-called class truce) by merely organising the 
population in cooperative societies.” (CW 33, p. 473). 

Defining the preconditions for organising coopera- 
tive large-scale agriculture, Lenin wrote: 

“Indeed, the power of the state over all large-scale means of 
production, political power in the hands of the proletariat, the 
alliance of this proletariat with the many millions of small and 
very small peasants, the assured proletarian leadership of the 
peasantry — is this not all that is necessary to build a complete 
socialist society out of cooperatives, out of cooperatives alone, 
which we formerly ridiculed as huckstering and which form a 
certain aspect we have the right to treat as such now, under 
N.E.P. “‘(ibid, p.468) 

“Economist” has referred to this volume of Lenin, 
but has probably rejected his above-quoted observa- 
tions also as “demagogy”’ or as “a sentiment devoid 
ofany objective basis”, just as he rejected our pers- 
pective of leading the struggle of the small peasants 
towards “cooperatives of associated equal producers” 
as “an integral part of the bigger national democratic 
struggle for fundamental structural reforms which will 
lift the country out of the morass of the crisis of the 
capitalist path by putting an end to the exploitation 
of imperialism, feudalism and monopoly and thus 
pave the way for the advance towards socialism.” 
(Changing Agrarian Scene: op. cit. pp. 159-160). 

The ‘“‘Marxian alternative? announced with so 
much fanfare by our “Economist” has turned out 
to be nothing more than a miserable caricature of the 
“cooperative socialism” of 19th century Utopians 
who were at least not apologists of the bourgeioise, 


Bur “Economist” Jacks the intellectual honesty of 
the Utopian socialists. They at least aspired for 
socialism, drew up nice plans for socialism, even 
carried out certain experiments in ‘‘cooperative 
socialism” and suffered the consequences, but they 
failed because they unrealistically believed that socia- 
lism could be achieved without class struggle and 
without the conquest of power by the working class 
and its allies. 

But our “Economist” is a “realist”. He believes 
that “Nehruism” is the Indian path to socialism. 
Conquest of power by the working class is not neces- 
sary at all. Only the sectarianism of the Indian 
Communists, which regards Nehru’s socialism as “a 
hoax”, prevents the realisation of “this glorious pers- 
pective”. This is what “Economist” is out to fight 
with all his strength. This is what he has written: 


“The Congressmen and others who proclaim their loyalty to 
the Nehru line have to come and join a broad front to fulfil 
the unfinished task of Nehru era as underlined in the above 
resolution, The Communists, if they attach any importance to 
the task of saving petty producers in agriculture, will have to 
rise above their narrow outlook and sectarianism and play a 
leading role (sic) in mobilising all those who can be mobilised 
on the basis of this Nagpur resolution — which stil] reflects in 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Why Washington 
Blocks 
Sea Law Accord 


At the Conference on the Law of the Sea, the 
critical area is the mining of the deep sea bed. 
If the USA scuttles the emerging treaty and 
goes for unilateral exploitation of sea-bed re- 
sources, it could mean economic disaster to 
many Third World countries. In view of the wide 
interest in the problem, we reproduce this article 
with due acknowledgement from South, Third 
World monthly published from London by a 
group of journalists and experts (April-May 
1981). The article is based on reports from 
Rana Gauhar at the UN, Robert Manning in 
Washington and material supplied by an Asian 
diplomat linked with the negotiations. —Editor 








E President Reagan yields to the pressures of US 
mining interests for a ‘smash and grab’ policy on 
exploiting the prodigious mineral wealth on the deep 
sea-bed, he could almost bleed to death the anaemic 
economies of Zaire and Zambia, and hurt nations 
like the Philippines, Chile, Gabon, Brazil, Cuba, 
India and a host of other Third World countries 
which export such minerals as copper, cobalt, man- 
ganese and nickel. Reagan would be scuttling the 
UN Conference on the Law of .the Sea (UNCLOS) 
` on deep sea-bed mining just when it is in sight of 
final agreement after seyen years of hazardous 
navigation between Third World aspirations and the 
objections of advanced industrialised countries. It 
would sabotage (1) the prospect of the Third World 
getting a reasonable share of the ocean’s mineral 
wealth — surveys so far indicate that more than US 
$ 3 trillion worth of minerals are embedded in 1,700 
billion tonnes of nodules — and (2) an agreement for 
regulating the extraction of sea-bed minerals so the 
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prices of minerals from land-based sources were nôt 
prejudiced. ae 

In 1978 the US imported US $ 2.4 billion of- 
copper, nickel, cobalt and manganese. Much of this 
was earned as foreign exchange by Third World 
producers. In evidence before the US Senate hear- 
ings on deep sea-bed mining, Marne A. Dubs, 
member of the Undersea Minerals Resources Com- 
mittee of the American Mining Congress, said: “If 
an American-based ocean mining industry were pro- 
ducing 16 million tonnes of nodules in 2000, we 
could reduce our net imports of manganese from 98 
per cent of consumption to zero, our net imports of 
cobalt from 97 percent to zero, our net imports of 
nickel from 77 per cent to around 42 per cent, and 
our net imports of copper from 19 per cent to 15 per 
cent. In 1978 dollars and prices this production 
would represent a saving in the US balance of trade 
of approximately US $ 2 billion.” 

Other nations, besides the US, who already have 
the technology necessary for deep-sea mining are the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, the UK and Canada. All 
these have grouped themselves into five consortia for 
deep-sea mining. The Third World has leaned over 
backwards to accommodate the developed countries 
in working out an acceptable draft convention on the 
Law of the Sea and the mining of the sea: bed. 

They have accepted a formula proposed by Dr 
Henry Kissinger, former US Secretary of State, on 
the modalities of deep-sea mining. The Kissinger 
formula serves the interests of the developed coun- 
tries. Although in the course of its nine sessions so 
far, the UN Conference on the Law of the Sea pro- 
claimed the principle that the mineral wealth of the 
deep-sea should belong to the “common heritage of 
mankind”, the Third World countries agreed to the 
Kissinger formula that there should be a parallel 
system of mining: one by individual states or corpo- 
rations in an area assigned by a new International 
Sea-bed Authority, and the other in areas reserved 
for the Authority. This could be exploited jointly 
under contrast with the Authority and the wealth 
realised would be equitably shared by the inter- 
national community. . 

The conference, unique in UN history, was on its 
way to “a new international economic order” 
through a global management of some part at least 
of the world’s resources. Reagan has decided to hold 
up Law of the Sea Conference till his Administration 
has examined afresh arrangements reached so far. 

In an interview analysing the implications of 
Reagani’s decision, the new president of the Law of 
the Sea Conference, TS (Tommy) Koh of Singapore, 
told Rana Gauhar that he hoped the US President 
would not be swayed by “certain rapacious interests 
representing US mining industries”. The hard eyes 
of these mining interests are focused on nodules at a 
reachable depth of between 2,000 and 3,000 metres. 
These contain over 20 metallic elements, including 
those of principal commercial interest today, nickel, 
copper, cobalt, manganese and molybdenum. 

So far about three per cent of the total ocean floor 
has been surveyed in any detail. According to a 
report by US investigators in May 1976, the most 
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ĉoñmercialiy attractive deposits occur in the Fast 
Pacific, between Hawaii and California. The South 
Pacific, near Polynesia, is also of commercial interest, 
it says. 

“Some industry statements have noted that the 
nickel contained in just two deep sea deposits could 
almost equal the total size of the world’s land-based 
reserves of this metal...large part of the oceans, 
particularly the Indian Ocean, have been essentially 
unexplored, but nodules of good grade have been 
found in these areas and the probability is high that 
they will contain valuable deposits”, the report says. 

“Manganese deposits are found spreed out in a 
single layer and half buried in the cozy mud of the 
sea-bed. The chemical content of the manganese 
nodule is unique :.. those of potential commercial 
interest contain about 30 per cent manganese, 1.4 per 
cent nickel, 1.2 per cent copper and 0.25 per cent to 
0.3 per cent cobalt.... Because of this high metallic 
content and the tremendous size of this resource, 
manganese nodules have generated great interest in 
the industrial nations as a future source of raw 
materials.” 

Richard G. Darman, vice-chairman of the US 
delegation to the 1977 session of UNCLOS, optimis- 
tically estimates that “1.5 trillion tonnes of mineral 
rich manganese nodules await development”. f 

Initially the US was enthusiastic about the law of 
the sea. US concern was primarily military and it was 
worried over ‘‘creeping jurisdiction” by coastal states 
seeking to extend their territorial sovereignty. What 
the US (and the Soviet Union) needed most was 
transit passage for military purposes through 116 
straits. This also included overflight over territorial 
waters. The US recognised the importance of over- 
flight rights, when it had to resupply Israel and the 
rights of passage over the Straits of Gibraltar came 
up during the Arab-Israeli wars. 

From 1966 to 1967, particularly, given the then 
limited reach of submarine-launched missiles and the 
associated concern for maximum’ ocean space in 
which to hide, and, given the apparently unlimited 
4ntended reach of US conventional forces a decade 
ago,— the United States was increasingly committed 
in South-East Asia — it was perhaps inescapable 
that the US should consider the avoidance of creep- 
ing jurisdiction to be a dominant oceans-policy inte- 
rest. “It is this perception of national interest that 
led the United States 'to help foster the current con- 
ference,” says Darman:in the January 1978 issue of 
the Foreign Affairs Quarterly. ; 

UNCLOS had worked, out a tentative agreement 
on the law of the sea dealing with transit passage and 
overflights besides deep-sea mining. However, with 
the development of new missiles, and long-range 
missile launching submarines, transit passage is no 
longer critical to the US. The only straits that now 
seem important are those in the Middle East which 
could affect US interests. In comparison, the Soviet 
Union is far more vulnerable, militarily and commer- 
cially, on transit through straits. 

US interest has now shifted to resources. i 

According to evidence to the US Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee hearing in July 1979, each of 
the four minerals to be produced from nodules — 
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nickel, copper, cobalt and manganese — is critically 
important to the American economy. “The US must 
rely on imports of three of these minerals to satisfy 
almost all of its consumption, since it has not econo- 
mic domestic reserves. Thus, ocean mining by 
American companies with processing based in the 
US could reduce our vulnerability to supply disrup- 
tions and market interference in other countries and 
improve our balance of payments”. . 

Moreover, the US steel industry predicts that land- 
based reserves of manganese will run out in 25 years. 

Reserves of the other minerals are becoming in- 
creasingly lower grade and more costly to produce, 
the committee was told. In the long term, then, 
consumers world-wide will have to look to the sea-bed 
for less expensive raw materials. 

Japan has near-total dependence on the big five 
minerals — manganese, nickel, copper, cobalt and 
molybdenum, ; 

The other highly industrialised countries of NATO 
too have a -high dependence on imports of these 
minerals. The Soviet Union alone is 100 per cent 
self-sufficient in the case of chromium, the platinum 
group of minerals, copper,.manganese, lead, nickel, 
cobalt and titanium and well above 50 per cent in 
the case of antimony, tin, tungsten and bauxite. 

The big five minerals are of the highest strategic 
value. Cobalt is critical for jet turbine blades, other 
aircraft parts, electronic applications and space age 
metal alloys; manganese for steel production; nickel | 
for corrosion resistance in chemicals, petroleum 
refining, aircraft parts, motor vehicles and electrical 
machinery; molybdenum for hardness, strength and 
corrosion resistance to steel, cast-iron and non- 
ferrous metals. : 

The US considers Third World sources of supply 
of these minerals politically unreliable — an anxiety 
shared by its allies. Accordingly, these countries have 
put together a cluster of corporations and consortia 
for mining the sea-bed. 

“American consumers have no place to turn for 
these (strategic minerals) than to foreign countries or 
the deep sea bed,” the Senate committee was told. 

Elliot L. Richardson, a former US Ambassador to 
UNCLOS, told the Senate committee: “In the aggre- 
gate the ownership by US companies of shares in the 
sea bed mining consortia is a little more than 50 per 
cent.” 


UNDER the arrangements so far reached in 
UNCLOS, the US and the other advanced industrial 
countries were assured of secure access to and 
exploitation of the deep sea bed for its minerals. 
A system was worked out for joint management of 
the sea-bed between the developing and developed 
countries that would temper the competitive element 
of the free market system through application of. 
equitable and cooperative rules and would ensure the 
distribution ofits benefits in relation to needs. The 
taking of resources is permitted in accordance with 
a new international sea-bed authority regime. 

In August last year it seemed that the end of the 
conference was in sight and that a convention would 


.be open for signature by the participating states. But 


pressures have been puton Reagan by US mining 
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corporations and his Administration has blocked the 
conclusion of the treaty. 

Robert Manning, South’s correspondent’ in Wash- 
ington, identifies several high-ranking personnel in 
the Reagan Administration with mining interests. 
James Watt, a right-wing evangelist and Reagan’s 
Secretary of the Interior, worked as an attorney in 
Colorado opposing environmental measures and 
supporting large-scale stripe mining. Watt strongly 
opposed the law of the Sea Treaty. 

James Malone, top State Department official 
responsible for the treaty under the Reagan Admini- 
stration, conceded during his confirmation hearing 
that he had met at least -twice with groups concerned 
with the law of the Seas. At least one of them was 
with mining industry officials. Among the objections 
from the sea-bed mining industry is to the idea of 
setting up parallel operations. 

Another objection is to a clause which limits pro- 
duction of certain minerals to protect land-based 
producers. The industry wants assurances that pro- 
duction controls will not hamper their operations. 

“Unless industry gets assurances on these points 
no one will invest the US $ 1,000 million or more it 
costs to mine the ocean,” says Conrad Welling, senior 
vice-president of Ocean Minerals, the Lockheed con- 
sortium. 

Richard Darman remarks that the sea bed autho- 
rity and UNCLOS would set dangerous precedents, 
with the concept of global management of the sea 
bed. - 
“The world,” he says, “‘is struggling with the deve- 
lopment and modification `of global institutions for 
the increasing number of problems perceived to 
require global treatment”. 

Marne A. Dubs told the Senate committee that the 
treaty would oblige transnational corporations to 
transfer their technology to the sea-bed authority. 
And Darman says that “the treaty would mandate 
technological transfer — treating technological 
development as if it were a right in itself...it would 
charter a new global commercial entity to do business 
throughout the world infavoured competition with 
conventional commercial entities...” j 

The advanced developed countries have been ignor- 
ing UNCLOS and working towards a mini treaty 
among themselves. Last year the US passed an Act 
authorising unilateral US mining of the deep sea, and 
the German Federal Republic passed its own legisla- 
tion on deep sea-bed mining. ; 

Rana Gauhar asked Tommy Koh whether the US 
Act (Deep Sea Bed Hard Minerals Resources Act) 
did not contain the seeds of a system outside 
UNCLOS of mining the deep sea bed. 

Both Acts spoke of reciprocating states regulating 
deep sea bed mining activities in substantially the 
same manner as provided in the US or German Acts. 

The US Act provides that licences issued by recipro- 
cating states will be recognised and respected. 

Koh replied that the attémpt to createa mining 
treaty outside UNCLOS would be fiercely resisted 
and would not be recognised. 

Asked about the position taken in certain US busi- 
ness circles that the sea bed authority would operate 
as a cartel, not unlike OPEC, Koh said this was 
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untenable. The authority did not have the powers of 
a cartel. It had been constructed along the proposal 
set out by Kissinger. 

Koh was asked about the problem faced by the 
Jand-based producers of minerals who have asked for 
production controls on deep sea-bed mining to pro- 
tect their economies — such as Zaire, Zimbabwe, 
Zambia, and Indonesia. The metal consumers dislike 
all production controls which they feel interferes with 
the free functioning of a market economy. 

The new UNCLOS President said that eventually 
the compromise achieved at the conference would 
stick, although neither side was entirely happy with 
it. Production controls were an ideological anathema 
to the metal consumers with capitalist economies. 
However, a renegotiation would be difficult. 

Rana Gauhar asked Koh why he thought the US 
had to submit to an international regime of deep sea 
bed mining which imposed significant economic 
obligations on it when it did not require transfer of 
technology and had the funds to commence mining. 

Koh said the US would become an international 
outlaw if it proceeded with deep sea bed mining out- 
side the UNCLOS regime, opposed not only by the 
Group of 77, but also by its allies. The military and 
navigational interest of the US had been protected. 

Koh pointed to the Soviet Union—whose interests, 
he said, were very similar to those of the US—as a 
great supporter of the UNCLOS. The Soviet Union 
as a major military power knows it needs law, order 
and clarity in a legal regime governing the oceans. 

The fundamental provisions of the draft conven- 
tion would not be renegotiated, but if the US came 
to the conference with a short laundry list asking for 
language clarifications and revision of secondary 
issues, these might be entertained. 

Robert Manning reports that the Carter Adminis- 
tration’s former chief delegate to the Law of the Sea 
Conference argues: “Mining companies need a treaty 
because they cannot gain by national action, univer- 
sally respected rights to exploit any particular area of 
the sea bed. They could face decades of litigation.” 

. Elliot Richardson, a target of anti-law of the sea 
forces in the US, concedes that limits on production 
are “‘one of the least desirable features of the treaty” 
but he said the US agreed to this in 1976. 

However, some shadows fall on Koh’s optimism. 
US experts argue that any Third World legal counter- 
action will have to rely, partly, on “non-binding UN 
resolutions”. 

The military establishments of both the US and 
Soviet Union have strongly supported the treaty 
because it protects rights of passage around straits 
and also overflight rights. During the Reagan 
Administration’s inter-agency review the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff backed the treaty firmly. But Fred Ikle, 
speaking for the Secretary of Defence, argued that 
serious problems involved in sea-bed mining must 
be resolved. This view reflects the heightened con- 
cern about strategic minerals. 

Whether or not the Reagan Administration even- 
tually decides to go along with UNGLOS—with some 
new modifications to the existing draft treaty—ano- 
ther cause for confrontation between North and 
South has been stimulated. C] 
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New Approach 
to 
Studies of Women 


DEVAKI JAIN 


% 


p Bombay between April 20 and 24 about 350 
* people met (25 of them were men) ostensibly to 
take stock of what had been happening in the field of 
women studies in the last 5-10 years, as well as to 
crystallise the study of women as a discipline. But the 
meeting went far beyond this somewhat limited pur- 
pose. It demonstrated that in analysing women’s 
condition and looking for tools with which her sub- 
ordinate status could be removed, existing structures, 
formats, methodologies and stratifications were inap- 
propriate. In other words, none of the existing para- 
digms was satisfactory, a new framework had to be 
formulated and this would be useful not only for 
women but for society as a whole. 

A discussion on Marxism and Feminism generated 
a lively debate in which women who belonged to Left 
party cadres spoke about their male comrades, indiffe- 
rence to the sexual oppression women workers ex- 
perienced within their households, within the class, 
within the solidarity. They talked of alcoholism, wife- 
beating, of rape ofthe daughter of one agricultural 
labourer by another labourer. They deplored the 
tendency among male comrades to dismiss the raising 
of these issues at party meetings as ‘bourgeois’ with 
the additional gibe that these women cadres came 
from elite families and could not understand working 
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class women and tended to blow ‘up this form of 


_ persecution because they were influenced by feminist 


ideology from the west, etc. They pleaded for auto- 
nomous women’s organisations which could take up 
women’s issues and which were independent from the 
fronts of political parties. They added to their argu- 
ment the experience of mobilisation of women’s 
groups which had taken out demonstrations demand- 
ing investigation of the Mathura rape case and the 
Ramiza Bee case, saying that this public articulation 
of concern was thé result of the solidarity of auto- 
nomous women’s organisations — even though Left 
parties ought to have taken up these issues. 

Those who did not see the need for autonomous 
women’s organisations within Left parties not only 
challenged the veracity of these experiences as related 
by the others but referred to the more sensitive per- 
ception of women by Lenin; they also said that the 
oppression of women was part of the malaise gener- 
ated in society by capitalism. 

At another level there were those who were finding 
that questionnaires, hypotheses, scientifically evolved 
tests, samples, stratification designs, etc, were giving 
absurd results when used in surveys beamed at collect- 
ing more information on women’s social and economic 
situation, apart from political situation. For example, 
there was an Assistant Professor from an Agriculture 
University who used an elaborate but well-established 
“test”? for understanding the perception of dowry 
among a sample of women stratified according to 
assets. Another academician had derived perceptions 
of work from technical formats. The results had no 
relationship to the intuitive findings they had alredy 
reached from'both the events and the environment as 
well as other forms of communication with the 
sample population. 

Another who had done a survey of the energy in- 
put and output of women based on highly sophisti- ` 
cated and well established nutrition measurement 
techniques found that when she presented her findings 
showing the extraordinary burning up of energy that 
women endure with very little replacement, she was 
told that this only showed ‘that women’s bodies were 
more efficient in utilisation of energy. Such metabolic 


` rates assured better health and therefore there was no 


ground for concern that women among the poor were 
slowly being destroyed by inequality in access to 
nutrition. She pleaded that the conference take note 
of the seriousness of this new philosophy propagated 
by the most advanced experts in this field, and build 
up counter-evidence. 

A third‘researcher in the field of employment — 
both statistics and programme — rejecting the entire 
methodology on data collection on women’s work, 
including household work, emphasised the importance 
of looking at the utilisation of goods and services 
within a household as between age and sex catego- 
ties. She emphasised the importance of collecting 
appropriate information and providing a documented ` 
base, to prove this inequality as early as possible, as 
the Planning Commission’s decision to take the family 
asa unit of planning might further damage the 
already hard-pressed condition of women in the 
poorest households. The family concept which also 
implied one job per family could for various cultural 
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and traditional reasons be taken to mean first the 
man and then the woman. This would be a very 
serious blow to the survival of half if not the majority 
of the families among the poorest of the poor — 
here women often happened to be not only the pri- 
mary bread-winners but the sole supporters. 

There was need to question ‘research techniques, 


- tools of measurement, assessment theories, and to . 


develop innovative new techniques to comprehend 
this inequality within poverty. 

It became apparent that these were issues concern- 
ing distribution within poverty sets — distribution 
based on inequality between the sexes. Any metho- 
dologies developed to perceive and analyse the in- 
equality within poverty, based on sex, would also help 
to capture the inequalities within poverty based on 
caste, age, ethnicity, religion, and so on. In fact, a 
working group unanimously expressed the opinion 
that unless there was a strong and clear focus on the 
fact that all the existing methodology was irrelevant 
to the masses, then whatever.changes were made in 
the curriculum, whatever further studies were under- 
taken, they would be no different in their impact from 
the existing higher education system or’ research 
flows. Hence the entire system came under fire, and 
it was felt that unless everything else changed, fitting 
women into the existing system would only go the 
way the existing processes had, namely to further 
exaggerate inequality. 

The spirit of the conference then was to innovate 
at all levels — whether research or activism, whether 
education or mobilisation. An interesting example 
of this kind of innovation was the suggestion which 
came from three working groups that lists should be 
made of action-oriented ‘agencies and groups in 
geographical bounds which should be available to 
researchers in that area. The choice of research 
subject, whether by universities or institutions or in- 
dividuals, should be made such as to suit the needs 
for information of the action groups. And the 
research output should be fed to the action groups. 

Similarly in the curricular revision groups a strong 
plea was made that the field work requirement for 
M. Phil and M.A. should be that the student should 
look into an issue which affected the masses of women 
preferably with a mass-base women’s organisation. It 
added that when students visited the field to learn 
they should also provide a service whether it was 
awareness raising, adult education, child care services 
or whatever. 

Another important point that came out of the 
conference related to the strategy of development. 
When none Of the so-called “‘poverty oriented” pro- 
grammes had really reached the poorest men, what 
would be the point of adding the linkages to the 
women under the same programme? It would have 
the same fate of getting. siphoned off elsewhere, 
whether it was credit, agricultural inputs or extension 
education. It would be far better for women not to 
get into this system but develop their own institutional 
strength in order to have a different process of 
development. 

On education the plea was not merely to find 
structures or support services by which more girls 
could enter into the sectors but to question the sub- 
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stance of schooling—even primary schooling—and its 
relevance to the life patterns and needs of the labour- 
ing classes. Similar was the challenge of the substance 
of the health programme, apart from delivery. 

An interesting but. unquantifiable aspect of the 
gathering was the freshness and sincerity of all those 
who had assembled, whether they were from tradi- 
tional women’s organisations, established universities 
or from the new research and activist groups. 

Normally gatherings of women do get split not only 
because of ideology but the usual official non-official 
dichotomy and the fact that when it comes to the 
crunch, women are as much an example of stratifica- 
tion as men and are as responsible for the oppression 
of women as men. Yet this gathering offered a new 
revelation which perhaps will only last as long as the 
revelation is new — namely, that women can over- 
come all these constraints, as identity based oa bio- 
logy and its consequences seems so powerful that it 
erases class/caste boundaries. 

If these powerful feelings of identity refreshed by 
the newness of the formation could identify some 
public or socially relevant issues, which are of 
relevance not only to women but to the entire 
society, and take them up, there seems hope that new 
forces can emerge as a stream that will grow into a 
river flooding out the stagnant and the polluted. 

The women who gethered have taken the first step, 
namely, rejection of the bases of all earlier forma- 
tions, rejection of all existing strategies whether for 
development or research, rejection even of the accusa- 
tion that they are a stratified heterogeneous collec- 
tion. The follow-up is awaited. (April 26, 1981) 
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AMU AFFAIRS: 
AN APPEAL 


J: grieves us deeply that the crisis in the Aligarb Muslim 

University has reached a stage leading to police firing and 
to the tragic death of a student. The crisis involves large issues 
which are by now well known to the public. 

We urge that nothing be done which weakens the democratic 
and secular forces in the Aligarh Muslim University and in 
the country as a whole. The Vice-Chancellor should not be 
permitted to resign and Prof Irfan Habib should not be coerc- 
ed into resigning the Deanship of the School of Social Sciences, 
or suspended from that post, 

Efforts should continue to reach solutions which maintajn 
the autonomy, prestige and standards of the Aligarh Muslim 
University and strengthen secularism and democracy in India, 


Sarvepalli Gopal, Rashidduddin Khan, Munis Raza, M.S. 
Agwani, Mohammed Hasan, Shivatosh Mukherji, P.N. Srivas- 
tava, Namwar Singh, C.P. Bhambri, Krishna Bhardwaj, Bipan 
Chandra (Jawaharlal Nehru University). X 

Sukhomay Chakravarty, Andre Beteille, P.C. Joshi, V.P. 
Dutt, C.B. Hanumantha Rao, R.S. Sharma, Lotika Sarkar, 
A.N. Kaul, Randhir Singh (Delhi University). 
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Second Thoughts 
on 
Aakrosh 


AMAR FAROOQUI 


HE euphoria over Aakrosh having subsided somewhat, it is 

time a more sober assessment of the film was attempted. 

A little rethinking regarding the implications of Nihalani’s/ 
Tendulkar’s comment on contemporary India is certainly 
called for, since the apparently radical approach of the film 
is rather misleading. There is an easily recognisable philoso- 
phical position which underlies the message of the film, a 
position which makes us wonder whether the film is really as 
radical as it seems to be at first sight. 

The closing scene apart, which by itself more or less suffices 
to disallow any claim to radicalism which might be made for 
Aakrosh, there are various other elements in the film which 
make us slightly sceptical. Nihalani’s/Tendulkar’s superim- 
position of the small town social and political scene oyer the 
tribal problem is the means by which confusion regarding the 
film’s approach is created, for, the highly questionable, and to 
a large extent naive, depiction of the tribals is covered up by a 
more realistic and acceptable exposure of local small town 
political/social corruption. : 

The reason why the fusion of these two themes is not pos- 
sible in the film is that while Nihalani shows some sincerity in 
depicting small town political corruption, he is rather insincere 
while dealing with the tribals, The result, naturally, is that 
instead of achieving an intertwining of these two themes, which 
would have made a more satisfying film, there is a mere 
superimposition of one, theme qn the other. The insincere is 
thereby cleverly hidden by the more sincere aspect of the film. 

Moreover, we tend to ignore the ‘defeatist’ outlook of the 
film since there is much about it which makes us expect a film 
in the tradition of Shyam Benegal. The team with which 
Nihalani works has been associated with a number of Shyam 
Benegal films, as Nihalani. himself has been. Of course, the 
crucial difference is that Nihalani is not Benegal. Hence, 
while the scathing critique of society is present—as it wasin 
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Ankur, Nishant, Manthan—yet the will to fight finds no place 
in Aahrosh, unlike what we seein Benegal’s films. Nihalani 
shrinks from his own conclusions and parts company with his 
audience at the very moment when it needs him most. The 
film thus becomes an extremely frustrating experience. Radical 
art, as should bear in mind, does not allow one to leave on a 
note of despair. ; 

It might be fruitful to reflect for a movement ona short but 
extremely significant incident in Aakrosh: the affair of the 
anonymous telephone calls. 4 
public prosecutor, Dusane, go a long way in revealing to us the 
manner of thinking of Nihalani;Tendulkar. Initially we are 
liable to just pass the matter over without much thought. But 
once the overall position of the film with regard to the question 
of protest become clear, we are forced to acknowledge the 
necessity of paying much greater attention to these telephone 
calls. For, when viewed against the film as a whole, they 
serve to highlight the meaning of the rapid developments of 
the latter part of the film, all of which point in the direction: 
the futility of protest. 

If we are able to grasp this aspect of the film we can see 
how, through the anonymous telephone calls, Nibalani in a 
way seeks to underline the importance of those who cannot 
accept the system, There is something almost childish about 
registering protest through the telephone, without disclosing 
one’s identity. The anonymity of the caller removes the pos- 
sibility of providing protest with a real existence. If the calls 
were linked to any act of protest atsome point in the film, 
then they could be said to bea part of that act. But as we 
know, no such act materialises. The threat held out over the 
telephone is never put into practice. As such these calls 
remain as harmless as murmurs of dissatisfaction that one can 
hear so often in the comfortable drawing rooms of the middle 
class: the absence of any positive actionin the case of both 
reassures the system that no serious challenge to it is forth- 
coming. In the way events unfoldin Aakrosh, the telephone 
calls become a comment on their own absurdity. The element 
of the comic and the absurd in them is precisely what provides 
the opportunity to mock at protest, to rob voices of genuine 
protest of their confidence. Protest, Nihalani seems to tell 
us, is safe only when made from a distance, anonymously, and 
permissible toa large extent within the system if jt is not 
translated into deeds. 

As the film progresses we see all our hopes destroyed. We 
witness the defeat of all the forces who, in the film, possess the 
willto fight. A most striking feature of the film is the near- 
complete dissociation of the ‘wounded’* from protest. Niha- 
lani’s tribals are most pathetic beings, totally passive, helpless, 
unwilling to fight. Those who have the. greatest cause to fight 
against the system lack any inclination to do so. It is not as if 
Nihalani .is just trying to discount the possibility of sponta- 
neity on the part of people who are exploited, for if that was 
so he would not have shown the striving of the Naxalite to be 
in vain. The impression we are left with is that the oppressed 
tribals are so resigned to their fate that even if an attempt is 
made from outside to raise their level of consciousness it is 
not likely to succeed. All: that the two scenes which deal 
with Kulkarni’s visits to Lahanya Bhikhu’s father do is to 
emphasise this resignation. When the Naxalite is carried 
away by hoodlums from Lahanya’s father’s. hut, all that we 
see on the faces of the father and Lahanya’s sister is a transi- 
tion from passivity to fear. We search for a glimmer of 
resentment. 

In the scene which follows, we see Lahanya’s sister and 
father running away. And significantly the Naxalite was 
trying to shake them out of their passivity just before he was 
taken away. What other conclusion could Nihalani/Tendulkar 
expect us to draw except that the possibility of resistance from 
the oppressed is rather remote, even after efforts have been 
made to make them aware of the need to fight? If we recall 
the glorious traditions of the tribal movements of, our country 
we can see how inaccurately the whole situation has been 
portrayed. 

And what-of Lahanya Bhikhu? Surely he is supposed to 
represent protest, and indeed much has been made of the 
silence which he maintains throughout the film But can we say 
that it is protest on behalf of the oppressed tribals? Though 


Lahanya’s silence cannot be interpreted in terms-of passivity, 


*The title of the film has been translated into English as 
Cry of the Wounded. 
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The two threatening calls to the - 


since it is anger and resentment which Om Puri. puts across 
most forcefully in his extremely powerful portrayal of the 


character, nonetheless, his silence is the silence of a defeated. 


man. Silence is the form in which Lahanya seeks to make his 
protest because he sees his plight as a personal tragedy. As 
such the defeat is regarded by him as a personal question, 
leaving the problem of choice of the form of protest to the 
individual alone. Instead of protest at the level of class — 
which ought to be made through non-silence — Lahanya’s 
protest is merely individual. The highly personalised nature 
of Lahanya’s protest is made even more evident in the act of 
his killing his sister, Itis an act which makes the idea of 
struggle for life, for a better life, by the whole class, meaning- 
less. The message seems to be that the exploited must register 
their protest against the prevailing system by individually and 


voluntarily effacing themselves from earth — by suicide, in ' 


a manner of speaking. Therefore, in Aakrosh we find a 
resolution of the problem at a level where one does not sacri- 
fice one’s life for the sake of the collective upliftment of the 
class but merely ends one’s own miserable existence. 

This leaves us with those in the film who, though not directly 
oppressed and exploited, do question the system in some form 
or the other: the Naxalite, the lawyer defending Lahanya, and 
the editor of the local newspaper. The fate which the editor 
and the Naxalite meet shows, again, the powerlessness of those 
who protest, in the face of the all-powerful system. The editor 
who poses a threat to the system by trying to expose those 
involved in the rape and murder of Naagi Lahanya is silenced 
by brute force. Though there is some ambiguity regarding his 
situation, yet his virtual disappearance from the scene -only 
tends to highlight the omnipotence of the system. More telling 
is the case of the Naxalite. .The Naxalite is the only character 
who is depicted as having a consciously worked out alternative 
to the system. But there is no indication that he has made 
any headway in organising the tribals among whom he works. 
One cannot explain this away by saying that Nihalani is 
trying to show the futility of ultra-Leftist political strategy, 
since, the film is certainly not a debate over revolutionary 
tactics and strategy. In fact, the film seriously undermines the 


possibility of revolution. The Naxalite in the film is merely 
synonymous with ‘revolutionary’, and the whole rationale of 
introducing a Naxalite seems to be to underline the futility of 


‘protest in any form. 


The juxtaposition of the Naxalite and the lawyer defending 
Lahanya Bhikhu, is a rather clever device to bring into sharp 
focus the futility ‘of rebellion. The Naxalite does not work 
within the framework of ‘legal justice’, he has no programme 
of reform within the system, but the overthrow of the system 
itself. On the other hand, Bhasker Kulkarni seeks to redress 
the wrong done to Labanya within the confines of the existing 
system. Right up to the end he does not abandon the hope of 
„being able to secure justice for Lahanya within the system. 
Even after his conversation with Dusane at the end of the film, 
he does not realise that justice will have to be secured outside 
the legal set-up. He reveals no intention of looking elsewhere 
for providing justice to Lahanya. The benign judge leading a 
quite life away from the trials and tribulations of the people 
around him is supposed to reflect the impartiality of the judici- 
ary. If evidence could be presented properly, one could surely 
expect justice from him. The courtroom dominates the film 
and it is a crucial element in elaborating the theme of the film. 
It is only in terms of ‘law’ that Kulkarni discusses Lahanya’s 
problem with Dusane. 

This brings us to the problem of the meaning of the closing 
scene of Aakrosh, which with is rather ingenuously done in that 
which it provides the possibility of misleading the audience. We 
have Dusane brilliantly expounding the ideology of the ruling 
class, and Bhasker’s inability to rise to the occasion turns the 
scene into one that instils fear into us. The irrelevance of Bhas- 
ker’s existence is projected on to us, His face expresses no pro- 
misejof a better tomorrow. It reflects no will to overthrow 
the system. He shows no strength in his exit, He merely gets 
up and goes away. There is little to convince us that he 
will go far. The freeze-shot just bewilders, confuses, 
misleads. 

We get up disgusted with the system, but do not know the 
way. Everything seems so hopeless, we tell ourselves, and go 
home for a peaceful sleep.@ 
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And What 
of the 


Consumer?’ 


VIMAL 
‘ BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


Some months ago the Calcutta 

Consumer Action Forum, to 
the accompaniment of a certain 
amount of publicity in the press, 
staged a ‘march’ and submitted 
a memorandum to Chief Minister 
Jyoti Basu. The demands includ- 
ed adequate supply of basic items, 
better transport, etc., and since 
CAF is affiliated to the Women’s 
Co-ordinating Council, a large 
number of those who ‘marched’ 
were women. In fact, the Executive 
Committee of the CAF consists 
largely of women. 

The newspaper splash on the 
CAF march interested me as a 
woman and a consumer, and I 


went to find out what it was all. 


about and how people like me 
could participate in the move- 
ment, if there was such a thing 
as a movement. ` 

Frankly, it is difficult to see 
how the CAF, despite all its 
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good intentions, can’ offer the 
ordinary consumer — man or 
woman — any scope for involve- 
ment. At the two Executive Com- 
mittee meetings I attended as a 
guest very little happened beyond 
the dreary reading out of minutes 
of the previous meetings. A brief 
post-mortem of the ‘march’ threw 
up the fact that the Chief Minis- 
ter had placed all the blame on 
the Centre for the erratic supply 
of basic items in the State. He 
reportedly. also made the astonish- 


ing remark to the elderly Renuka ` 


Ray (founder-president): “‘at your 
age and mine,” why get worked 
up over such issues? One of the 
committee members, a doctor, 
went into a long rigmarole about 
controlling drug prices and my 
impression was that nobody 
except the. president was paying 
any attention to him. While the 
importance of the long-term 


policy aspect of drug price control , 


is undeniable, it is surely outside 
the ambit of a small local organis- 
ation which could more usefully 
concentrate on the pressing day- 
to-day problems of Calcutta’s 
consumers. And granting that 
health care is imperative, agitat- 
ing for better treatment at the 
city’s hospitals makes more sense 


‘than waging a wordy, and largely 


token, ‘battle for drug price 
control. 

I asked some of the committee 
members how -they went about 
involving people in their neigh- 
bourhood in the ‘movement’, such 
as it is. The responses were 
evasive and did not amount to 
anything more than “we some- 
times have meetings”. One 
woman said: “People don’t under- 
stand that consumer action is 
something more than complaining 
about prices”. Her comment 
suggested an “‘ask-not-what-the- 
CAF-can-do-for-you - but - what- 
you-can-do-for-the-CAF” kind of 
attitude. i 

At the second meeting the 
agenda mentioned a ‘milk cam- 
paign’ but what with reading the 
minutes and a renewed -dose of 
the drug rigmarole the meeting 


- never came round to discussing 


the milk campaign. 

One office-bearer, whom I 
questioned before the meeting 
started, had a very vague idea 
what the campaign would be like, 


apart from a few demonstrations 
at the booths. Asked what this 
could possibly achieve, she ad- 
mitted “It is all quite difficult.” 

I attended no more meetings so 
I don’t know what happened to 
the milk campaign. I got the 
impression that the important 
thing was to discuss the proposal 
at one meeting and then refer to 
it again while reading the minutes 
at the next meeting. And if the 
press can be persuaded to 
give the CAF a para or two, so 
much the better. But how the 
entire mass of milk consumers is 
to be inspired and mobilised into 
action, and continuing action at 
that, seemed to be only of second- 
ary importance. 

In this context, a world about 
the press. Whenever there is 
coverage of any sort of consumer 
action, the media wallahs with 
unfailing monotony must mention 
the name of Ralph Nader in the 
opening paragraph to show how 
well-informed they are. How the. 
hero of the American consumer 
movement, with its background 
of affluence, can have the sligh- 
test relevance to the Indian scene 
of chronic shortages is not given 
a second thought. 

As for action as visualised by 
the forum, there was much talk 
of organising seminars and essay 
and art competitions and debates 
in schools to promote ‘awareness’ 
— a typical strategy which cre- 
ates the illusion of much action 


; and participation. (A rich Mar- 


wari woman discussing anti- 
dowry action recently told me 
that there should be debates in 
schools and colleges and that she 
disapproved of public demons- 
trations at lavish weddings.) As 
far as I could make out, the CAF 
is stronger on arm-chair theoris- 
ing than on practical action. In 
its own way it seems to be hardly 
different from the many govern- 
ment agencies whose -functions it 
seeks to improve. 

There is no sign of it trying to 
reach out to the consumers it is 
supposed to represent. Even the 
consumer who':seeks it out cannot 
see what role he or she can play 
to make it an effective forum. 
Surely, there ought to be more to 
it than periodic meetings of 
women with some time on their 
hands? 


MAINSTREAM 


France (from page 16) 


that Mitterrand, if elected President, would somehow 
inevitably become a “prisoner of the Communists.” 
Another important factor in the election scene was 
the confusion in the Right-wing camp, where an 
intense power-struggle developed between Giscard, 
at the head of his own centre Right Party (UDF), 
and the “‘neo-Gaullist’’ politician, Jacques Chirac, 
Mayor of Paris, who won 17 per cent of the votes 


under his own Party’s banner (PRP) in the first’ 


round, garnering votes from disgruntled shop-keepers, 
small businessmen, etc. Chirac gave only lukewarm 
support to the outgoing President before the second 
round, and a substantial number of his followers 
either abstained in the second round on May 10 or 
actually went so far as to vote for Mitterrand in a 
gesture of defiance and resentment against Giscard. 
Foreign policy played only a minor role in the 
election outcome this time. Mitterrand’s views in this 
field coincide with those of the non-Communist Left 
in general. He has repeatedly denounced Giscard’s 
brutally neo-colonialist African policies of support 
for discredited puppet dictators like the former 
President of Central Africa, Bokassa, and has already 
publicly announced his intention of stopping France’s 
intensive arms traffic with the racist regime of South 


Africa. He and his Party support the democratic and 
revolutionary opposition in El Salvador and have 
sharply criticised US policy in Latin America gene- 
tally. On the other hand, Mitterrand has been equally 
critical of the Soviet Union’s invasion of Afghanistan 
and of Soviet pressures and threats against the soli- 
darity movement in Poland. On the crucial question 
of the Middle East situation, Mitterrand undoubtedly 
won the votes of the vast majority of French Jews 
by his repeated, unequivocal stand for Israel’s “right 
to exist’. At the same time, he has gone on record 
for the right of the Palestinians to a “homeland of 
‘their own.” , 

Mitterrand becomes officially President of the 
French Republic on May 21, but the next decisive 
test for the French Left will come with the legislative 
elections expected to take place toward the middle 
of June. If the Socialists and the Communists, plus 
other assorted left-of-centre forces, manage to get a 
majority of National Assembly seats, the stage will 
be set for a coherent programme of social reforms, 
with the backing of all the progressive forces in the 
nation. If, on the other hand, the composition of the 
newly-elected National Assembly is at variance with 
the desires and orientation of the incumbent Presi- 
dent, France will soon find itself in the throes of a 
major institutional crisis. 0 





Discussion : “Marxism”? (from page 21) 


the main the overwhelming democratic consensus of the 
nation,” 

This is how things end—not with a bang but with 
a whimper. “Economist”, who launched his attack 
from the angle of Marxism”, questioning “the pro- 
priety of Marxists-Leninists joining hands with kulaks 
and other exploiters in rural areas”, has ended up by 
advocating the formation of cooperatives for “joint 
farming” in which “‘the kulaks and other exploiters” 
will “continue to retain their property rights” and as a 
result of which, as Gunnar Myrdal has put it, “‘tradi- 


tional status distinctions between land-owners and ` 


landless labourers and share-croppers’’ will be not 
only ‘‘maintained” but become even more “deeply 
entrenched.” 

This is a programme, not of “saving the petty 
producers in agriculture” as “Economist” claims, 
but of hastening their ruin and proletarianisation by 
asking them to peacefully submit to exploitation by 
the big industrial and commercial bourgeoisie headed 
by the monopolists and multinationals. Furthermore, 
itis a programme of peaceful capitulation of the 
agricultural workers to the exploitation of capitalist 
landlords and rich peasants (kulaks) so that agrarian 
capitalism of the Nehruvian variety may develop 
rapidly. That is why “Economist” is out to disrupt 
the growing unity of the peasantry against the mono- 
polists and the multinationals as well as their unity 
and solidarity with the urban and rural workers in 
the struggle against the common enemies. 

“Economist” feels a bit shy in openly pledging his 
loyalty to Indira Gandhi and advises Communists to 
“test”? her “commitment to Nehru’s thinking’ by 
working for the implementation of the Nagpur 
Resolution and not be “obsessed with anti-Congress- 
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ism and anti-Nehruism.” We can assure “Economist” 
and others of his way of thinking that we will con- 
tinue to fight for the defence of the vital interests of 
the urban and rural workers, petty producers and 
white-collar employees and for forging a national 
democratic front of all anti-imperialist, anti-feudal 
and anti-monopoly forces despite slanders and vilifi- 
cations by the apologists of the bourgeoisie. 

The battle has been joined. Millions of workers, 
peasants, employees and students are on the march. 
It is for ‘ Economist” to decide on which side of the 
barricade he will take his place. (May 14, 1981). 
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Col. Gadhafi’s Speech at the Banguet 


28ih April 1981 


t 


The Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party and the Presidium 
of the supreme Soviet of the USSR and the Soviet Government last night held a 
Banquet at the Kremlin in Moscow in the honour of Col. Gadhafi and his accom- 
panying delegation. ' 


The Banquet was attended by Leonid Brezhnev, Secretary General of the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party and Soviet senior officials in 
the party and Government as well as the secretary and members of the People’s 
Committee of the Libyan Arab People’s Bureau in Moscow. 


\ 

Col. Gadhafi and President Brezhnev exchanged speeches that reflected the 
strong friendship between both friendly peoples. Col. Gadhafi said: “My visit 
to your friendly country comes in critical circumstances despite the good 
intentions of your Government and your good efforts in peace initiatives 
for disarmament, limitation of strategic’ weapons, withdrawal of military fleets 
from the mediteranean excluding the gulf from the great powers conflict and - 
dismantling of all foreign bases there in addition to your intensive efforts in 
Helsinki conference for the world’s detente and peace. Yet the colonialism side 
with its capitalist and expansionist nature, hostile to freedom and peace, has tried 
to make the smaller countries of the world and the Third World in general as 
victims of detente issue.” ` 


Col. Gadhafi added: “In the time when you increased serious efforts to ease 
tension in the international relations, the colonialist powers made their offensive 
to reach several targets that serve imperialist ambitions and gain influence on 
larger areas in a very short time.” In this particular time when I am here, the 
colonialist and reactionary forces are extending bridges to cross with their invading 
forces to my Arab countries of Egypt, Sudan, Somalia and Oman. In a similar 
way they threaten the Jamahiriya and Chad and increase military action against the 

. independence of Lebanon and unity of his territories in addition to the ‘Israeli’ . 
invaders premeditated and unjustified annihilation of the Palestinian people.” 


Col. Gadhafi stressed that it is imperative to stop this barbaric action and 
work towards ensuring Lebanon’s unity and independence and prevent the Inter- 
nationalisation of the situation there. 
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Col. Gadhafi added: “My country is playing a front-line role within the 
steadfastness and confrontation front against the enemy camp from the Atlantic 
ocean to the Arab Gulf, i.e. from Saqia Hamra to Latakia and Oman. We rely, in 
our’ struggle, on our friends in the socialist camp headed by the Soviet Union to 
which I am paying a visit. This visit is aimed at developing and strengthening 
our ties and co-operation, for we strongly believe, that we have common goals in 
the struggle against colonialism, reaction, zionism and capitalism, and to build a 
better world based on peace, justice and mutual respect and cooperation. 


“We in the steadfastness and confrontation front, are fully aware of the 
fruitful relations with the socialist bloc, bilaterally and internationally. We never 
felt through our relations with the socialist bloc that this friendship has been 
established at the expense of our social ivalues, nor has it been at the expense of 
our political stands, national independence, positive neutrality, social aspects and 
our spiritual beliefs. 


“If any stage we felt that our relations with the socialist bloc harmed these 
values, then we would not have come here, to Moscow to strengthen and develop 
these relations. We in the steadfastness and confrontation front, fully support your 
proposal on world’s detente but we also see that your proposal on the palestine 
question to hold an international conference, needs to be discussed and explained. 
Afghanistan’s Independence and neutrality should be restored and foreign inter- 
vention in her affairs should be brought to an end. Other details in the Gulf 
neutrality and its shift from the World’s power struggle should also be discussed”. 


The Leader of the Revolution stressed that the socialist People’s Libyan Arab 

` Jamahiriya believes that the Arab Unity based on the masses and socialism and the 

Kurdistani, Irish, German and African unities are a development of the efficiency 

of the divided nations in order they positively share in reinforcing peace in the 
world and developing the material and moral production enormously. 


“Thanks to the unity of the Soviet Peoples on a progressive basis”, he added, 
“the Soviet Union is playing an effective and great role in consolidating world 
peace and security and putting a strain on colonialism”. 


“The establishment of the steadfastness and confrontation front is a step 
. towards the Arab Unity. And the proposal of the Libyan-Syrian unity and the 
Libyan-Algerian unity, is in fact to strengthen the steadfastness front itself.” 


“Peace is seriously threatened in the middle east. The Arab Nation, headed 
by the steadfastness and confrontation front will lose its patience and _self-restraint 
as there is nothing that stops the “Israelis” and their military agressions, neither 
borders nor security council and UN Resolutions.” 


“A firm stand is required from the Soviet Union in supporting the Arab 
stand militarily and politically and more efforts to be made towards your Arab 
friends in the steadfastness and confrontation front in favour of the progressive 
and revolutionary forces in the Arab World. We make such requests because you 


(Continued) 
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are a superpower not isolated from any serious international conflict especially if 
this conflict had involved several parties and other hostile superpowers.” 


Colonel Gadhafi went on to say, “the occupation of Palestine, the annexation 
of jerusalem, the setting up of “Israeli” settlements on the occupied west bank and 
the “Israeli” refusal to withdraw from the occupied Arab territories are grave 
voi ions of the international law and consequently they are considered null and 
void. 


“The colonialists who pretend to defend human rights issues are themselves 
the onces who endanger human rights. The colonialists are also aimin g through 
their anti-terrorism propaganda to deal a blow to the national liberatinon move- 
ments. They are intentionally and deviously mixing up between terrorism and the 
legitimate and just struggles of the oppressed peoples for freedom.” 


“I believe that our views are the same on the struggle against international 
terrorism such as the manufacturing of atomic weapons and the deployment of 
such weapons in other countries, the building of military bases and the embargo 
imposed on industrial, defenze, and food products. Or views on the struggle 
against capitalist monopolies and the imposition of camp david treaty which aimed 
at harming the Arab interests and strengthen the Zionist entity as the imperialist 
base in the middle east, where also identical. 


Colonel Gadhafi added: “we are fully aware of the aims of the colonialist and 
reactionary propaganda on the ‘danger’ of the Soviet penetration and inflilteration 
in the middle east and the Arab Gulf. We strongly condemn the military activities 

` of the apartheid regime of pretoria and firmly support the people of Namibia led 
by SWAPO through their struggle for Independence.” 


“We condemn the imperialist reviving of old colonialism in Africa and Indian 
ocean and stress the importance of the positive neutrality and non-alignment in 
their contribution to world peace.” . 


“My country openly announces its commitment to positive neutrality and 
will resist any attempt to lessen its international role. My country is determined 
to fight the old and neo colonialism as well as colonialism, racism and reaction.” 


“The Jamahiriya will persistently cut-her way through to liberation and final 
emancipation from all internal and external chains in consolidation of her national 
independence and towards achievements of the pan-Arab unity.” 


“We are determined to effectively share in the liberation of Palestine and 
the building up of a Jamahiri Society (society of the masses), towards the final stage 
of the ideal political, social, and progressive structure”. 


At the end of his speech, Colonel Gadhafi stressed: “I highly value the pro- 
gressed bilateral relations and I hope, we can enhance them towards the best and 
the visit, I am sure, will greatly contribute to this objective.” 


Issued by the People’s Bureau of the Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya, 
22 Golf Links, New Delhi-110003. 
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Out flows the Jamuna — though reduced to a 
trickle in the scorching Indian sun — past the 
‘samadhis of modern India’s greats, having changed 
its course away from the palaces of the Great 
Moghuls. 

And yet politics of Delhi today persists in the tra- 
ditions of the Court. The only difference is that 
when the recalcitrant returns he isnot made to rub 
his nose in the dust before the presence of Rex 
Imperator but is permitted to publicise it as a nice 
and happy home-coming. 

Nobody can accuse Yeshwantrao Chavan of being 
anybody’s prodigal son, so his home-coming into 
Indira Congress may not be the occasion for Tejoic- 
ing when the fatted calf is slain. Meanwhile the 
sinking ship that he has left will not have many 
people on board, and Devaraj Urs is not the one who 
would like to play Casabianca. He was the last to 
leave Indira Gandhi (barring Bahuguna, of course) 
and may not like to stay on to bury the Congress 
over which he is supposed to preside. Unwept and 
unsung, the Congress-U perhaps has created a record 
in Indian politics — having the largest number of 
Presidents since its fall from power: Borooah, 
Brahmananda Reddy, Swaran Singh and then wound 
up by Devaraj Urs: not one of them did even a 
ceremonial round of the country while claiming the 
party to be nationwide, nor did any of their lieute- 
nants—they had quite a galaxy of them—care to stir 
out of their respective grooves. The devaluation and 
disintegration of the Congress-U was entirely the 
handiwork of its own leaders, and Indira Gandhi 
cannot be blamed on this count; rather its progressive 
irrelevance justifies on hindsight her decision to walk 
out of the company over three years ago. 
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* . Beyond the Melting Pot 


In its present state of decomposition, the Congress- 
U would have little to be consoled by, even if it wins 
the protracted squabble over the election symbol 
now being examined by the Election Commission. 
The fact of the matter is that essentially most of the 
Congress-U_ bosses find it embarrassing to go along 
with any other combination of parties in the country 
today, whether of the Left or of the right, whatever ` 
may be the personal inclinations of individual mem- 
bers of the party. 


Lampooning apart, Chavan’s walk-over from 


Congress-U to Congress-I has significance in so far 


as it removes one of the many anomalies of present- 
day politics in this country. The flotsam and jetsam 
have to be washed up to some beaches — the more 
they drift around, the more they pollute our political 
life. And the Congress-U is not the only jettisoned 
cargo in view. The Lok Dal’s permutations and 
combinations, the Janata Party’s many-coloured 
composition, the BJP’s RSS association to say 
nothing of the two new-born Bahuguna’s and 
Chandrajit Yadav’s mini-parties — all these make it 
clear that not only have they no chance of being 
viable but are riddled with loyalties outside the ken of 
the party to which they officially belong. It would 
be good for the health of all concerned if these come 
clean about their loyalties and join the company they 
would like to keep. Otherwise neither their preten- 
sions nor their professions, not to speak of their 
promises, carry the least conviction with the people at 
large. 

The Left also must seriously endeavour to be 
authentic in their commitments and not be a prisoner 
in the managerie of the irrelevant. The Right on its 
part knows that it can attract a small minority on 
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their own genuinely Rightist platform; hence its 
efforts to appear as a sort of Congressite democrat of 
sorts. But the unmasking of the Right can never be 
possible unless and until the Left enhances its standing 
by its record of active commitment while the wide 
democratic spectrum consolidates itself in a single 
Congress camp. The concept of Left-and-democratic 
unity in today’s conditions has to be realised by the 
acknowledged Left forces joining hands with the vast 
segment of democratic opinion reposed_ in the 
Congress, irrespective of whether Indira Gandhi is 


the Left afford the luxury of Brahmanical allergy 
towards the huge body of democratic elements that 
are in the Congress? 

This is a perspective that needs to be seriously scan- 
ned. That cannot be done by merely thinking in terms 
of alliances and adjustments of electioneering politics. 
It has to be considered in terms of the wider struggle 
of the masses for defending and extending democratic 
gains on all fronts — political, economic, social -and 
cultural. 

The time has come to think in terms of such a 


liked or disliked by any section of the Left leadership. 
If the Right has to be contained and combated, can 


perspective. 
May 27 
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Politics and 


Procurement 


T# unsatisfactory progress of 
wheat procurement is almost 
certain to push India’s food man- 
agement into a deep crisis in the 
months to come. And this crisis 
is sure to bring not only the 
Indian economy but also our 
foreign and internal political 
policies under severe strain. It is 
unfortunate that the implications 
of this impending crisis are not 
being realised by forward-looking 
political parties and persons. 
Even some progressive economists 
and political leaders try to escape 
by saying this is not their head- 
ache as they are not the managers 
of the system. 

This year the country hada 
record production of wheat and, 
according to latest estimates, it 
has exceeded the target of 36 
million tonnes. Keeping this in 
view, the Government has fixed 
the target of wheat procurement 
at 9.5 million tonnes. This target 
is perfectly reasonable because in 
1978-79, when total wheat pro- 
duction was only 35 million ton- 
nes, the volume of wheat 
procurement reached eight mil- 
lion tonnes. The present target 
should have been reached without 
any difficulty because the Govern- 
ment had announced an increase 
of Rs 13 per quintal in the pro- 
curement price. The APC had 
recommended Rs 127 per quintal 
but the Government increased 


that by Rs 3 extra, on the ground 
that the fertiliser and diesel prices 
had gone up. 

Despite this, the Government 
is not sure of reaching even 66 
per cent of the target. A few days 
ago even this was thought to be 
impossible. Thanks to the Prime 
Minister’s air dash to Chandigarh 
last week, to impress upon the 
authorities of Ponjab and 
Haryana which usually account 
for 60 per cent of the total 
procurement, the urgency to in- 
tensify their efforts, a number of 
steps have been taken by the 
Punjab Government. 

According to the latest reports, 
there has been a marked increase 
in the volume of wheat procured 
by Government agencies but they 
“have not been able to mop up 
as much as earlier anticipated”. 
They have been able to procure 
only 4.7 million tonnes while last 
year, when wheat production was 
only 31.56 millon tonnes, Govern- 
ment agencies had by this month 
procured 4.9 million tonnes. 

What are the factors responsi- 
ble for the slow pace of procure- 
ment? First, when the Janata 
Party Government came to power 
it abolished the zonal system and 
declared the entire country as one 
single wheat zone. Consequently, 
all curbs on the movement of 
wheat from one State to another 
or from surplus to deficit areas 
were removed. Second, this year, 
as soon as the harvesting of 
wheat was over, traders swung 
into action and started purchasing 
wheat directly from farmers. 
They went from village to village 
and bought wheat even from the 
threshing ground soon after grains 
were separated from husk. They 
had an encouraging response 
from producers who received a 
higher price and were saved 
expense on transportation to 
mandis. Moreover, farmers saved 


themselves from harassment and 
cuts by officials of procuring 
agencies. Farmers were also in- 
fluenced by the propaganda of 
Lok Dal and Akali Dal asking 
them to withold their produce. Be- 
sides, the success of cane-growers 
in getting higher prices from sugar 
mills encouraged a number of 
farmers to withhold their produce. 

What are the implications of 
the shortfall in wheat procure- 
ment? First, it will be very diff- 
cult to sustain even the existing 
public distribution system. The 
existing system caters mainly to 
the needs of urban and indus- 
trial centres. Carry-over stocks 
with the Government are the 
lowest. It has less than 10 mil- 
lion tonnes of foodgrains, of which 
wheat accounts for only slightly 
more than four million tonnes. 
Even if the total volume of wheat 
procurement reaches six million 
tonnes, the Government will have 
only around 15 million tonnes of 
foodgrains, and last year the total 
offtake of foodgrains from the 
Central pool was more than 15 
million tonnes. 

This year the offtake may be 
more because, in spite of the 
increase in issue price by 15 paise 
per kg, the gap between the open 
market price and price of wheat 
in the fair-price shop has widen- 
ed because the former has been 
increasing at a faster rate. In the 
open market the retail price of 
wheat is more than Rs 2 per kilo. 
Already in Punjab the price of 
wheat has crossed Rs 170 per 
quintal. Inthe months to come 
the price will increase further. 
Around 95.7 million. people in 
122 districts of the country are in 
the grip of scarcity conditions as 
a result of drought. Most of 
these are wheat consumers. Thus 
the demand for foodgrains from 
the Central Pool will be much 


- larger. 


Second, it is feared that next 
year the rabi crop may not be 
zood because the weather gods 
may be unkind. If this happens, 
the procurement next year may be 
much Jess and the demand from 
the public distribution system may 
be much more. The situation will 
be frightening in view of the non- 
existence of carry-over stocks with 
Government agencies. If the 
Government decides to buy in the 
international market, the price 
there is also rising partly because 
of the lifting of the embargo on 
wheat sales to the USSR. To pay 
for wheat purchases, a huge 
amount of foreign exchange will 
be required and this is not easy 
to get in view of adverse balance 
of trade and shortfall in inward 
remittances amounting to Rs 1000 
crores. If some agreement similar 
to PL-480 ones is contemplated, 
the Americans will surely demand 
some changes in India’s economic 
and foreign policies. 

Third, increasing prices of food- 
grains will add fuelto the fire of 
inflation and will lead to mass 
discontent in general and indus- 
trial unrest in particular. Develop- 
ment work will be in jeopardy. 
The food-for-work programme 
has already come to a halt. 

Last, the FCI and other agen- 
cies have spent a huge amount on 
investment in fixed capital and 
have employed a large number of 
people. They will remain partial- 
ly idle and that will lead to losses 
to these public sector under- 
takings. 

Till now the Government has 
not been able to take steps that 
can improve the situation in any 
appreciable way. The Railways 
have stopped allotting wagons for 
movement of wheat on private 
account. In Punjab steps have 
been taken to stop and seize 
trucks and other vehicles laden 
with wheat. There the Govern- 
ment has also fixed a ceiling on 
wheat holding by private traders. 
But other State Governments have 
yet to wake up. It is said that 
already a very large quantity of 
wheat has been moved out of 
surplus States and is being hoard- 
ed in deficit States. 

What is required is immediate 
take-over of the wholesale trade 
in wheat by the Government and 
a massive dehoarding operation. 
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In this connection Punjab Com- 
munist leader Satyapal Dang 
(Jana Yug, May 25) has cor- 
rectly underlined the need for 
mass action to make the Govern- 
ment move against big traders and 
rich peasants. 


May 26 Economist 


Nepal 


in 


Transition 


NEPAL'S first general election to 
the Rashtra Panchayat — 
this rather lofty description hides 
from view the seamy features of 
this event — marks the onset of 
the second phase of that country’s 


K.D: A Tribute 


FEY political leaders in our 
country today can claim to 
have a more shining record of 
commitment to freedom as 
Keshav Deo Malaviya had set 
in his life of restless activity. 
K.D. as he was lovingly called 
by all those, young and old, 
whe knew him, was always an 
inrepid fighter. He made his 
mark for the first time asa 
young organiser and coordi- 
nator of the underground strug- 
gle of the 1942 Quit India 
movement against British rule 
in Uttar Pradesh. In the years 
immediately fullowing Indepen- 
dence, he emerged in UP Poli- 
tics as an active lieutenant of 
the dynamic Rafi Ahmad Kidwi, 
inheriting his qualities of head 
and heart. 

For Keshav Deo Malaviya, 
1947 marked only the realis- 
ation of political freedom. 
With his arrival at the Centre 
began his battle for economic 
independence. Ti was his ouf- 
standing contribution towards 
this objective of economic in- 
dependence that he would be 
remembered by posterity. No 
single individual has contribu- 
ted so much in the building of 
India’s indigenous oil industry. 


political panorama called into 
being by the 1979 student explo- 
sion against the ruling autarchy, 
an order woven round the King 
and the Palace. 


The first phase was the refer- 
endum held last year, which 
wilfully put the choice before the 
people in a tilted fashion, as bet- 
ween the “panchayat” system and 
the “multi-party” system. In effect 
the King and the Palace won the 
referendum, howsoever narrow be 
the margin, and the political 
parties, ranging from BP Koirala’s 
Nepali Congress to the divided 
Communist parties under the 
leadership of Manmohan Adhi- 
kari and Dr Raimajhy, with a host 
of parties in between, lost it. The 
Rashtra Panchayat that has now 
come into being is a modified 
version of the panchayat system 
that has prevailed in Nepal for 
over a decade since the abolition 


ESE 
Relentlessly he fought the 
world oil monopolies — the 
Seven Sisters of today — to 
liberate our country fron: their 
stranglehold. If India today can 
hold her head high in the com- 
ity of nations for its indepen- 
dent foreign or economic policy, 
no mean credit goes to Mala- 
viya. It is in the fitness of 
things that the Prime Minister 
has announced on the day of 
his demise the naming after 
him of the public-sector Oil 
and Natural Gas Commission 
as a homage to the memory of 
Keshav Deo Malaviya. He was 
the one individual who, with 
uncommon tenacify made the 
nation conscious of the need to 
be self-sufficient in oil: this was 
his passion which was kept up 
till the last, in the years after 
his retirement from office. 

As a personality, K.D. was an 
outspoken crusader for pro- 
gressive causes, political, social, 
and cultural. He never made 
peace with reaction nor did he 
hesitate to stand by the Left 
when it was not fashionable to 
do so. 


Mainstream pays its humble 
homage to the memory of Keshav 
Deo Malaviya who befriended 
it through sunshine and cloudy 
weather. 








of the limited parliamentary gov- 
ernance that Nepal had for a 
period in the sixties. 

_ Theexperiment with the new 
Rashtra Panchayat has not got 
off to a promising start, and 
hardly bodes well for a smooth 
political advance gradually enlarg- 
ing the scope of democratic fun- 
ctioning in Nepal. On the other 
hand, it has given the country an 
elected chamber (with nearly one- 
fourth of the King’s nominees 
being added to it) whose com- 
position' is a mixed one. There 
has been a big slaughter of the 
undeclared ‘“‘official’? candidates, 
those belonging to the order 

woven round the Palace, and a 
large number of young but poli- 
tically nondescript faces from the 
grass-roots have been elected to 
the Rashtra Panchayat. All in all, 
the composition of the elected 
segment of the Rashtra Panchayat 
appears to be a mixed one, with- 
out there being a binding poli- 
tical link between a majority of 
the elected members. 

This is an amalgam which can 
only give rise to various com- 
binations for the loaves and 
fishes of office. Government 
whose sandy base in this set-up 
will require almost total subser- 
vience to the King can hardly be 
expected to give the country 
effective governance and rapid 
development along with the much- 
needed socio-economic reforms. 
This may suit the Palace and the 
old order in Nepal, but sucha 
course cannot open prospects of 
stable political development for 
Nepal. Although ‘by adroit and 
quick moves, availing. of the 
weaknesses of the political parties, 
the Palace has been able to ward 
off enroachments on its overlord- 
ship, the new order does not have 
the strength and grass-roots 
support which can sustain it for 
long. 

On the eve of the referendum 
last year, one of the Nepalese 
political leaders had volunteered 
the statement that “ifthe King 
still rejects the rights of the 
people and cheats the people in 
the referendum, another round 
(of struggle against the King) will 
be there, and that -round will be 
more volatile”. The King and his 
men have to take this statement 
into cognisance, or else much of 
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the gains of their successful politi- 
cal manoeuvres may give way to 
the terse and dialectical logic of 
events. In other words, the King 
has to promote the formation of 
governments that are no marion- 
ettes in the hands of the men in 
the Palace. This is an allurement 
which any autarchy can seldom 
resist, and in that lie the pitfalls 
for Nepal’s future political deve- 
lopment. 


The weakness, however,. lies . 


not only in the way the Palace 
and the crust round the King 
behave. Political parties of all 
hues have to share the blame for 
the present situation. B.P. 
Koirala’s style of politicking is 
evidently getting out of gear in 
present-day Nepal, and this 
description is valid for most of 
the other parties copying the 
Westminster model of “parlia- 
mentary democracy”, and seeking 
to apply it to Nepal’s conditions. 


In effect, the style adopted by 


Nepal’s political parties and their 
leaders, makes this form of “‘multi- 
party” democracy suspect in the 
eyes of the common man in that 
country, needing benefits of econo- 


mic development and relief from _ 


the exploitative set-up that grips 
him. That is why B.P. Koirala’s 
over-confidence at the time of the 
referendum let him down, while 
the boycott of the Rashtra 
Panchayat elections by the politi- 


cal parties cut very little ice. The’ 


estimates are that about 40 per 
cent of the electorate did vote, 
though the number of made-up 
votes is not clear, including those 
of committed political cadres who 
did not vote but whose votes 
were cast. However, by any 
reckoning, the electorate that the 
political parties were able to wean 
away from the general election 


was no more than fifteen to 


twenty per cent. 

The malaise of the political 
parties in Nepal is only a shade 
different from that which has cor- 
toded their counterparts in neigh- 
bouring Pakistan and Bangladesh. 
It is interesting to note that in 
Pakistan, a military dictatorship 
has been able to foist itself in the 
name of “arbitrating’ between 
the political: parties and assuring 
them a fair election, only to bury 
this promise deep once the party 
structure was broken, However, 





rule by the army regime based on 
reliance on brute force is hardly 
working well, and the military 
rulers are harrowed by the thought 
of a popular upheaval overtaking 
them at any time. Similarly, in 
Bangladesh the nascent structure 
of political parties, contaminated 
easily by the virus of corruption, 
could be overwhelmed by groups 
having a backing in the army 
because the political parties — the 
main ones at least — stood isolat- 
ed from the people by virtue of 
their short-lived rule of corrup- 
tion. - 

While there are no standard- 
type denominators of the work- 
ings of political parties in develop- 
ing nations, the Nepalese model 
too has several weaknesses 
having some kinship with its 
neighbours. In the case of Nepal, 
where the institution of the King 
is the centre-piece in the political 
structure, Nepalese parties have 
been suffering from the disease of 
splitism and political power fac- 
tionalism. The rotation of power 
between a small coterie of political 
figures which often takes place in 
the conditions of the mountain 
kingdom of Nepal contributes a 
great deal to the stance of build- 
ing individual ‘leaders’ round 
whom parties are woven. Even in 
the case of the Communists in 
Nepal the disease of splittism has 
not spared the country; in fact, 
it has gone deep into the base of 
the Communists of Nepal, weake- 
ning the attraction which their 
creed has for the youth and the 


poor. 

It might be through the next 
round of political baptism which 
parties in Nepal are likely to 
undergo in the coming phase that 
the corrective will come. 


May 27 O.P. Sabherwal 


PERSONS AND IDEAS 


We are attached to people, to some 
more than others. We are also atta- 
ched to ideas and all that they repre- 
sent and itis ultimately these ideas 
that make us function and largely 


fill our lives, If our attachment is to 
persons alone, there is nothing or 
very little left when they leave us. 


—Jawaharlal Nehru, Letter to 
eee Pandit, January 29, 


MAINSTREAM 


Zimbabwe's Role 
in 
Southern Africa 


HARI SHARAN CHHABRA 


peme MINISTER Robert Mugabe of Zimbabwe, who 
has just concluded his first state visit to India, 
must have gone home thoroughly satisfied. He can 
take comfort in the fact that India has readily agreed 
to contribute in the formidable task of rebuilding his 
war-devastated country’s economy. 

The three pacts signed during his visit will bring 
Zimbabwe some benefits through India’s well- con- 
ceived programme of economic cooperation. Areas 
of cooperation have been identified and implementa- 
tion of projects will start taking shape very soon. 
Meanwhile, a credit of Rs 10 crores, that India has 
made available to Zimbabwe for the import of 
Indian machinery and equipment, means that the two 
countries have set the ball rolling. 

It has been noted here that Zimbabwe, as a non- 
aligned country, will also work hand in hand with 
India in promoting the cause of peace and freedom. 
Whether on Afghanistan, Iraq-Iran war, Palestine or 
super-power presence in the Indian Ocean, the two 
countries have shown complete identity of views and 
they share concern about the disturbed climate for 
world peace. 

But what has impressed Indian observers most is 
the contribution Mugabe is bound to make in defus- 
ing the situation in Southern Africa. In this connec- 
tion Prime Ministers Mugabe and Indira Gandhi 
agreed that tension and confrontation in Southern 
Africa could not be ended and peace established, 
until Namibia had been liberated from illegal occupa- 
tion by South Africa and until the structure of 
apartheid, within South Africa itself, had been dis- 
mantled. They reaffirmed their total support for the 
Namibian people’s right to freedom and their soli- 
darity with the struggle led by the South-West 
African People’s Organisation (SWAPO), which is 
the sole, legitimate and authentic representative of 
the Namibian people. 

While India and Zimbabwe condemned all at- 
tempts by South Africa to subvert the UN plan for 
a peaceful settlement in Namibia and also attempts 
by certain Western Powers to dilute the UN plan in 
the guise of revising it, Mugabe at this press confe- 
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rence in New Delhi explained in detail how the 
United States was standing in the way of Namibian 
independence. He said the Reagan Administration’s 
envoy Chester Cocker, during his visit to Salisbury, 
tried to convince him and his Government that the 
UN plan asking for elections in Namibia under the 
aegis of the UN was unworkable and must be re- 
vised. The American formula envisages a constitution 
for Namibia, which will have entrenched constitu- 
tional safeguards for the white minority population, 
being framed before the elections. 

By doing so Cocker wanted the course of Nami- 
bian independence to be similar to that of Zimbabwe 
following the Lancaster House Conference. But that 
is not acceptable to Mugabe and his colleagues of 
the frontline states and not even to SWAPO, because 
Namibia is not Zimbabwe. 

Mugabe explains this in so many simple words. 
Zimbabwe before independence was a British colony 
and people got their Constitution and independence 
from Britain. But Namibia is nobody’s colony. At 
best Namibia is UN trust territory. No one, accord- 
ing to Mugabe’s clear reasoning, can give a Cons- 
titution to Namibia—neither South Africa nor the 
UN. Only the people of Namibia can frame a 
Constitution for their country. And this can be 
possible only if free and fair elections are held in 
Namibia and the elected representatives form a cons- 
tituent assembly, which can frame a Constitution for 
independent Namibia. If need be, the Constitution 
can be confirmed through a referendum. 

One only hopes that Cocker, who in a way acts as 
spokesman for South Africa, will not insist ona 
wrong course to be followed for Namibian independ- 
ence. One also hopes that the four other Western 
powers — Britain, France, Canada and Germany — 
who constitute the five-power contact group along 
with the USA, will not fall into the American trap. 

Mugabe also revealed that Cocker felt that Nami- 
bian independence could only come about after the 
Cubans left Angola.. The Zimbabwean leader and 
other frontline states feel incensed about this Ameri- 
can view and they have told Cocker that it would be 
unwise to combine Cuban presence in Angola with 
Namibian independence. 

Mugabe and other African leaders thus strongly 
feel that there is nothing wrong with the UN Plan as 
contained in the Security Council Resolution 435 
(1978) and the idea of revising this plan at the be- 
hest of South Africa and the USA is repulsive. If 
the contact group of five Western powers insists on 
revising the UN plan, SWAPO will be left with no 
course other than intensifiying the bush war. In 
this connection it is to be noted that the coordinating 
bureau of the non-aligned movement, which met in 
Algiers recently, called on all member-states to in- 
crease their financial and armed assistance to 
SWAPO. 

India, Zimbabwe and rest of the non-aligned 
countries have expressed disappointment that the 
efforts to impose mandatory economic sanctions 
against South Africa had recently been vetoed in the 
Security Council. They have also strongly condem- 
ned the acts of unprovoked armed aggression carried 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Storm 
over 
SEWA 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 


T= expulsion of Ila Bhatt and the Self-employed 
L Women’s Association (SEWA) from the Textile 
Labour Association (TLA) of Ahmedabad, locally 
known as Majoor Mahajan has raised some funda- 
mental questions regarding the role of trade unions. 
It has more to it than male chauvinists being in the 
path of confrontation against organised women’s 
militancy. 

SEWA was formed in 1972 after a survey of un- 
organised women workers in Gujarat had been con- 
ducted by the women’s wing of TLA. The survey 
exposed leaders of organised labour to the hazards 
that the unorganised women labour, ungoverned by 
any labour laws, unentitled to any benefits, self- 
employed, faced, and also brought home the realisa- 
tion of the significance of organised struggle to these 
women workers. Junk dealers, vegetable vendors, 
used-garment dealers, hand-cart pullers, sand carriers 
were organised by SEWA. Later extending to rural 
areas, it organised women agricultural labourers, 
handloom weavers and firewood collectors. 
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With the organisation of SEWA and Ila Bhatt’ 
active participation in it the conflict between Ila’s 
approach to labour problems and the rest of the TLA 
leadership started. Arvind Buch, who was the Presi- 
dent of SEWA since its inception in 1972 to 1980, 
wanted SEWA to be modelled on TLA, as a problem- 
solving organisation. TLA boasts of a glorious record 
of no strikes and it. wanted the women workers also 
to abandon the path of struggle and depend on the 


crumbs available through negotiations. 


But Ila Bhatt, her colleagues and the women 
workers would not have it. When the old-clothes 
dealers of Ahmedabad were driven away from the 
pavement by the Municipal Corporation, 3500 women 
sat on a dharna in front of the Corporation forcing 
it to cede half of the pavement space to them. This 
action was frowned upon by the TLA leaders. The 
success of dharna further boosted the morale of 
women, who even elected two members to maintain 
discipline and prevent encroachment by the workers. 
As Veena Majumdar, Secretary, Centre for Women’s 
Development Studies, said, if these two elect- 
ed members complained to Ila of the workers’ indis- 
cipline she refused to intervene, saying the workers 
had elected them and they should look after such 
matters themselves. 

This was the way Ila nurtured SEWA inspiring 
confidence in them and making them learn to fight 
their own struggles. When the chindi workers, who 
sewed quilts out of scraps for one rupee a quilt, 
approached SEWA, they for the first time decided to 
go on strike. It was not an easy task because even that 
one rupee could prevent starvation. SEWA bought 
scraps, employed the women whose wages thereby 
shot up four times, and sold their wares in the market 
and this enraged the traders. This too was resented by 
Arvind Buch and his Gandhian leaders who weuld 
rather have used their influence with the employers 
than adopt such direct action. . 

With strikes, dharnas and satyagrahas the women 
grew more and more confident of themselves. On 
their own they decided to open a cooperative bank 
for themselves instead of being pushed around and 
looked down upon by the Banks. In six months, these 
13,000 women collected Rs 70,000 from their daily 
savings and opened the SEWA cooperative bank. 
These 13,000 women workers were so elated by their 
initial success that they would not even listen to Ila 
Bhatt to attend adult literacy classes, in the begin- 
ning. 

When eleven of SEWA members went to register 
their union they were asked to sign the documents. 
No, thumb impressions would not do. Of the eleven 
only Ila could sign, so they all returned home. Since 
they are not employed by anyone, strictly speaking 
they are not workers, and they had fought a long 
battle to be recognised as wage earners and, be 
registered as a trade union. Now they were on the 
verge of losing their hard-won success, they went tc 
their ‘office, sat through the night, learned to sign 
went back the next day and triumphantly registerec 
SEWA as a trade union. 

It was on such occasions that Arvind Buch’s anc 
his colleagues’ paternal dominance was hurt. When 
ever he was outvoted by the workers he asked Ila tc 
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tender an apology and she in true Gandhian tradition 
did it. Besides, during the chindi workers strike, 
Arvind Buch had actually sided -with the traders, 
earning the wrath of the women workers, who saw to 
it that he did not always have his own way. 

The difference between approaches had emerged 

` into a personality conflict anti reservation stir began, 
with the recent Gujarat agitation against reservation 
of seats in colleagues for scheduled caste. Hit hard 
by riots, when they could not go about -their normal 
business, the SEWA women wanted to take out a 
procession. Ila made them understand that a proces- 
sion could spark off violence, therefore they decided 
to have a prayer meeting instead. At the meeting 
SEWA women wanted to know what the agitation 
was about. During the course of explaining to them 
Ila supported reservations which heartened the Hari- 
jan members of the TLA but intensely displeased the 
TLA bosses who on the plea of keeping sacred 
silence on ‘‘political’’ issues were tacitly.supporting 
this agitation against reservation. 

Not only.this, Ila provided them with another 
opportunity when at a peace committee meeting with 
the agitators she flew at the leaders of the agitation 
telling them bluntly that doctors had become mercen- 
aries and that the real issue today was how to make 
modern medical facilities available to the villages, 

ot how many should get into postgraduate courses. 

he meeting was televised and Ila was seen shouting 
at the agitators and being hugged by the scheduled 
caste students. The middle classes, also the sup- 
porters of Majoor Mahajan, resented Ila’s stand and 
it was made clear to her by stoning her house for 
five days. Neither the police nor the Majoor Maha- 
jan extended her any protection during these days. 
All this happened in the heat of agitation in March. 

Ila left for Rome after duly informing the TLA 
and having had her leave sanctioned for a routine 
conference of the World Women’s Bank. Shé was 
chargesheeted after her return on April 21. She 
wag accused of indiscipline on the flimsy ground that 
she had left for Rome without informing TLA. It is 
notworthy that Ila had been granted permission a 
year earlier by the same leadership to join the Board 
of Directors of the World Women’s Bank. It is a 
moot technical point whether Ila is guilty of the said 
‘indiscipline? or not. But she certainly is guilty of 
siding with the socially oppressed and inspiring con- 
fidence in the economically oppressed. 

_It was not only Ila Bhatt who was penalised for 
this ‘indiscipline’. In the chargesheet she was asked 
to quit TLA, to withdraw her cooperative bank, 
even to delete the words Majoor Mahajan written on 
the walls of SEWA’s office building. The TLA bosses 
even withdrew their own deposit in SEWA cooper- 
atjon bank. 

It appears there are two main reasons for the ous- 
ter of SEWA. ; 

The first is the sharp conflict between the TLA 
leadership and SEWA leaders, who refuse to be 
browbeaten by Arvind Buch, and to become a mere 
welfare organisation for the workers. This is a 
fundamental difference in their approaches, which 
must not be allowed to be glossed over the maze of 
male female controversy. Had there been a man in 
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Tla’s place he would have suffered the same fate. Per- 
haps this conflict had a sharper edge because Ila 
happens tobe a woman, but it is really a political- 
ideological difference, says Veena Majumdar. 

Second, TLA as well as other trade unions are 
given to a sense of insecurity born of myopic vision. 
Trade unions in many cases tend to take the 
organisation of the unorganised sector as a threat 
to organised labour. They believe that the unorga- 
nised sector by getting organised is reducing their 
employment prospects. On the contrary it is due 
to their unorganised state that the organised 
workers may have to face wage depression. The 
Centre for Women’s Development Studies has 
found out throngh surveys conducted in various States 
that modern industrial units in electric, rubber, plastic 
goods and other sectors send work to women in their 
homes and pay them half of what is paid to regular 
factory workers. These products and wages are not 
recorded in the registers, and it is anybody’s guess 
where they go. Unless such women are organised 
and rise as a force against the employers, the future 
of organised worker will also be in grave peril. Thus, 
in the long term, organisations like SEWA are for the 
benefit of organised labour. Though working class 
women have to fight male chauvinism at all levels, at 
another level as part of the working class they have 
to fight shoulder to shoulder also and none should 
forget this. 

Women’s organisations are coming forward to help 
SEWA. Trade unions too should take the case of 
SEWA asa TU problem, not only a women’s pro- 
blem, and come to its rescue when Rs 3.5 lakhs have 
already been withdrawn from its banks. It is reported 
that the Scheduled Castes workers who form one- 
third of TLA have decided to leave TLA en masse in 
protest against its deliberate silence on the reservation 
issue. Thirteen thousand women workers of SEWA 
are already out. TLA, aiming to be the largest single 
trade union in the world is on the path of decline 
because of its welfare policies and paternalistic 
attitudes. (May 25). 


a 
GETTING ROUND FREEZE 


Ever since Jimmy Carter froze Iranian assets in late 
1979, sending shock waves of insecurity through the 
community, Arab money managers have been searching 
for a ‘freeze-proof’ bank. 

The Saudis, who probably have close to 22.0 billion 
US dollars in US Treasury bonds, can’t very well with- 
draw these funds without precipitating a financial crash. 
But lesser oil potentates may have found an ingenious 
method to launder their American investments. The name 
of their ‘freeze-proof’ bank? Moscow Narodny Bank. 

The Soviet bank recently eagerly accepted some 1.2 
billion US dollars from the monetary agéncies of 
Kuwait, Libya and possibly one other OPEC state, The 
Arabs might earn a bit less interest on their money, 
which Narodny Bank could re-cycle into short-term US 
Treasury bills. But with these bills in the name ofa 
Soviet bank, their funds would escape a Reagan freeze 
of Arab assets in the event ofa full scale Middle-East 
crisis, ; 

Now, what wasit that Comrade Lenin said about 
using the capitalists to build the socialist millenium? 

Kaj Bird in New Statesman, April 24, 1981. 
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Slum-dwellers as 
Guinea-pigs : 
A Calcutta Scandal 


SSUKHAMOY BHATTACHARYA 


Eare all more or less aware of the role of Wes- 

Y tern multinational drug companies in the deve- 
loping countries. These companies frequently dump 
in Third World nations drugs and chemicals which 
are not used or are considered dangerous in the 
West, and conduct a roaring business of such drugs 
in these backward states. Moreover, these companies 
are quite aware that (a) many of these countries do 
not have proper drug control regulations: (b) even if 
there are such regulations and laws, they re- 
main ineffective due to inefficiency of administration 
or made ineffective by the use of financial pressure on 
the administration; (c) there are a number of persons 
devoid of conscience among physicians, researchers 
and professors who do a lot of dirty work in return 
for minimal facilities like educational scholarships, 
research grants, foreign tours etc. 

Above all, these countries possess millions of illi- 
terate people who can, be used as guinea-pigs for 
purposes of research. And that is precisely how in- 
nocent men and women have been exploited in our 
country also by the drug multinationals with the 
generous help of various agencies. Indeed, distribu- 
tion. of powdered milk and application of medicines 
for conducting research can be made to appear syno- 
nymous, and apparently these do not cause a ripple. 
For the sake of commercial competition every single 
one of these multinationals has sophisticated research 
laboratories in the West and new drugs are regularly 
being discovered and analysed there. Wide use of 
many of these drugs on the human body for pur- 
poses of examination is.not allowed by. the govern- 
ments of the Western countries, and even if it is done 
without permission public opinion asserts itself to 
prevent recurrence. But the companies need detailed 
information on the human body’s reaction to parti- 
cular drugs; they have to face stiff competition. 






Dr Bhattacharya is Secretary, Scientists’ Association, 
National Institute of Cholera & Enteric Diseases, 
Calcutta. 
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Hence the use made of people of the Third World. 
And this is being done with the cooperation of all- 
too-willing local researchers. Side by side, the mass 
media are harnessed to cultivate the belief that these 
are all “humanitarian” endeavours to ensure scientific 
and social progress. 

Let us now turn to the concrete facts of the case 
under study. The first incident took place in 1974 in 
the slums and adjacent lower middle class areas of 
Beliaghata-Maniktala in East Calcutta. Those res- 
ponsible for the incident happened to be scientists 
holding the highest positions in the Cholera Research 
Centre (now known as the National Institute of 
Cholera and Enteric Diseases) of Calcutta, an affi- 
liate of the Indian Council of Medical Research. 
These scientists applied a drug named Fanasil, a 
potentially toxic compound belonging to the long-act- 
ing sulpha group, on the slum-dwellers and persons 
in the lower rungs of society in the Beliaghata- 
Maniktala locality. Fanasil is not to be found among 
the duly registered and established drugs in any 
standard pharmacopoeia of the world, not to speak 
of the Indian Pharmacopoeia. It is thus obvious that 
it is not available in India. 

From where was the drug obtained? The scientists 
involved have all along maintained studied silence 
on the issue. The matter was eventuallly raised in the 
Lok Sabha two years ago. Three MPs alleged on the 
floor of the House on April 19, 1979 that the Cal- 
cutta affiliate of the ICMR had illegally imported 
Fanasil. In his reply, the then Union Health Minister 
Rabi Ray (who in his ministerial capacity was also 
the ICMR President) disclosed that the ICMR had 
not imported the medicine illegally; it hdd been 
obtained from the Delhi office of the World Health 
Organisation. ; 

The WHO is an all-nation welfare institution to 
supervise international health. The WHO’s remark- 
able role in eradicating smallpox and organising 
many health projects in different countries has earned 
it world repute. So it is difficult to assume that this 
institution would be organisationally connected with 
any kind of venture of applying drugs on trial on 
ignorant people without their knowledge or consent. 
However, the link-up of some of the top WHO 
officials with certain groups of drug multinationals 
and the resultant use of the WHO seal for such acti- 
vity are not beyond the realm of possibility in the 
light of some recent revelations. 

Fanasil is manufactured by Hoffmann La Roche, a 
major multinational concern of Switzerland. Avail- 
able information gives rise to a strong suspicion’ that 
one or several office-bearers of the WHO are in close 
contact with the multinational company concerned. 
Frequent visits by a person of Indian origin fo the 
Cholera Research Centre and closed-door. discussions 
with the Centre’s Director are noteworthy. These 
apart, the Health Department of the West Bengal 
Government is also alleged to be involved. As the 
Annual Report of the Cholera Research Centre in 
1974 clearly states, one of the “studies on human 
volunteers”? was related to the “effect of sulfor- 
methoxine (Fanasil) on transmission of V. Cholerae 
among family contacts of cholera cases” and this 
“study. was’ concluded in collaboration with the 
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WHO and the Government of West Bengal”. 

‘Fanasil was earlier applied on people of Morocco 
before it was used in Calcutta. The WHO Chronicle 
in 1973 notes in this regard: “The sulphonamide in 
question had been used as a prophylactic against 
cerebrospinal meningitis in Morocco and the drug 
associated mortality was approximately 120 per 
million. Several of the victims were small children... 
It would have been useful to have additional infor- 
mation on the average incidence of sulphonamide 
oa mortality.” (WHO Chronicle, Vol. 27, p. 61, 

Thereafter, Fanasil was used in Calcutta in 1974. 
The declared objective this time was prevention of 
cholera. What was the undeclared objective? To 
collect “additional information” on the reaction of 
the human body to Fanasil? 

The international conferences of physicians and 
medical scientists held in Helsinki in 1964 and in 
Tokyo in 1975 had framed certain norms and 
guidelines regulating examination of drug reaction on 
the human body. These are embodied in what is 
known as the ‘Helsinki Declaration’ (WHO Chronicle 
Vol. 30, 1976). Both these conferences stipulated 
that scientist-researchers of any country could apply 
drugs on trial on the human body only under the 
laws of that particular country and by following the 
provisions of the ‘Helsinki Declaration’ in letter and 
in spirit. One of the major provisions of the 
‘Helsinki Declaration’ is the collection of “informed 
consent” from the person on whom the experiment 
is being conducted before the drug is applied, that is, 
cooperation of the person concerned is to be sought 
and consent from him obtained in writing only after 
the good and bad qualities of the drug (as found 
through previous experiments) have been clearly 
spelt out to him. In the case of minors the legal 
guardians must give the consent in writing. 

The pertinent question here is: Were the norms of 
the ‘Helsinki Declaration’ followed in the experiment 
conducted at Beliaghata-Maniktala in 1974? The 
answer isan unequivocal no. It may perhaps be 


‘natural’ for some persons to think that those norms - 


are applicable only to the residents of Britain, 
America and other Western states, that they do not 
apply in the case of the semi-literate or illiterate, 


hungry people of the developing countries. Organisers’ 


of the experiment must have. had that same outlook. 

Inhuman and violative of international norms, 
the experiment was illegal as well. -According to our 
law, it is compulsory before such application of 
medicine on people of any State in India to obtain 
prior permission from the Drug Controller of that 
particular State. In 1964-65 the Cholera Research 
Centre had followed this procedure while conducting 
an examination of the reaction of a cholera vaccine 
on the human body. But the organisers of the 
Fanasil experiment had not felt the need to get the 
West Bengal Drug Controllet’s permission despite 
the precedent of 1964-65. Or were they afraid that 
the Drug Controller would not grant them permis- 
sion? To violate the country’s law out of ignorance 
isa punishable crime, so how much more serious is 
it to break it deliberately? 

Did the 1974 experiment result in adverse physical 
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feaction among the people of the locality exposed to 
the trial? The answercan be provided only bya 
thorough inquiry since most drugs barring a handful 
do not lead to azy immediate reaction after appli- 
cation—the reaction occurs after a substantial length 
of time. 

On finding that the 1974 experiment went off with- 
out trouble, the organisers of the experiment were 
encouraged to plan a wider experimental scheme in 
1975-76. This time too the populace remained the 
same: people of the lower socio-economic strata in 
the Beliaghata-Maniktala locality. This time too the 
WHO desired to collaborate in the beginning but it 
later publicly dissociated itself from the venture pre- 
sumably because at that time Parliament’s Public 
Accounts Committee was conducting investigations 
into some experiments carried out at the initiative of 
the Indian Council of Medical Research and WHO. 
The investigation decried the role of WHO in this 
regard. 

Supervisors of those experiments, called “‘Genetic 
Control of Mosquitoes”, were “representatives of the 
ICMR, ‘the WHO, the US Public Health Service and 
the (Indian) Nationa] Institute of Communicable 
Diseases (NICD)”’, and it was decided that for these 
“PL-480 funds from the US Government would be 
made available, and in addition WHO would support 
a Project leader, two other professional staff, and 
underwrite many other expenses” (Nature, Vol 256, 
July 31, 1975, pp 355-357). The report of the Public 
Accounts Committee headed by Jyotirmoy Bosu MP 
(released at the end of April, 1975) stated: “‘It is 
likely that the immediate and only beneficiary of the 
GCMU experiments is the US military machine.” 

A new type of untested and unstandardised cholera 
vaccine was tried in the 1975-76 experiment on the 
Calcutta slum-dwellers, who numbered over two 
lakhs and included a Jarge number of school children. 
The WHO had earlier begun an experiment with this 
kind of vaccine by applying it on people in Indonesia 
but this was terminated mid-way due to some un- 
known reason. Though the WHO dissociated itself 
from the Calcutta experiment at a later stage, the 
West Bengal Government’s Health Department was 
throughout connected with it. 

This new type of cholera vaccine had not been 
adequately tested in the laboratory before its applica- 
tion outside; as the results of these tests had never 
been published in any scientific journal or presented 
at any scientific conference (the normal and obliga- 
tory precondition). It is also obligatory to submit all 
information available from such tests to the Drug 
Controller and obtain from him the necessary permis- 
sion for application of the drug. This was also not 
done. Leave aside pursuance of the norms of the 
‘Helsinki Declaration’, the 150 persons temporarily 
appointed as vaccinators for this experiment (the 
Annual Report of the Cholera Research ccntre in 
1975 mentions on p. Sthat most of them were not 
trained vaccinators) were instructed to tell the people 
that they had come on behalf of the Government for 
the annual innoculation and never to reveal that they 
were to apply a vaccine on trial (this was learnt from 
the evidence of vaccinators Sukanta Pal and Sanjit 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Land Distribution : Unredeemed Default 


Distribution of surplus land to the landless was one of the items in the Twenty-Point Programme 
initiated by Indira Gandhi’s Government during Emergency (1975-77). The programme was scrapped 
under the Janata Party Government(1977-79). Afier Indira Gandhi’s return to power in January 1980, 
it was announced that the unfinished tasks under the Twenty Point Programme would be implemented 
under her new Government. On February 7, 1981, the Government prepared ‘National Guidelines which 
enjoined the enforcement of the revised land ceiling laws. Meanwhile, the Sixth Plan (1980-85). laid 
down that the programme of taking possession of surplus land above the ceiling and its distribution to 
the landless would have to be completed within two years beginning with the launching of the Plan, 
that is, two years of April 1981. j 

Recently, the Planning Commission undertook a study of the progress made by different States about 
(a) the area declared surplus under the ceiling law; (b) area taken possession of by the Government out 
of the declared surplus; (c) out of it, the area actually distributed; and (d) the number of beneficiaries. 
The result of this Study is given below. This brings out the disturbing fact that up till now even half 
the land identified as surplus has not been distributed by the State Government, and in this picture of 

‘unredeemed default the record of the Left Governments claiming land distribution as their priority task, 
is no better than that of the rest. — Editor i 


TABLE 
[OO 
(Area in Acres) 
States| Union Area declared Area taken Area distributed - . 
Territories Surplus possession Area No. of beneficiaries 
Andhra Pradesh 10,17,467 3,93,413 2,71,627 ` 1,86,123 
Assam 5,73,493 5,01,521 3,12,802 2,53,814 
Bihar 2,38,216 1,31,000 1,31,000 1,38,299, 
Gujarat 63,473 19,041 3,879 876 
Haryana 20,973 14,525 9,313 2,992 
Himachal Pradesh 93,951 91,786 4,773 6,921 
Jammu & Kashmir = — — — 
Karnataka 1,34,498 74,153 44,965 8,702 
Kerala 1,14,610 76,523 50,379 79,610 
Madhya Pradesh 2,56,025 1,42,994 77,616 30,892 
Maharashtra 3,67,866 2,80,352 2,80,352 76,581 
Manipur 547 Nil — ” — 
Orissa 1,37,531 1,19,541 99,798 75,681 
Punjab . 30,592 6,417 5,196 2,736 
Rajasthan 2,46,225 2,20,517 1,21,809 26,043 
Tamilnadu 74,666 71,481 53,524 y 32,380 
Tripura . 1,961 1,502 945 817 
Uttar Pradesh _ 2,79,905 - 2,54,205 2,23,251 1,81,339 
West Bengal | 1,40,704 95,918 52,397 1,16,374 
Dadra & Nagar : 
Haveli 8,967 5,982 3,192 ` 1,412 
Delhi ` 722 205 — — 
Pondicherry 2,527 976 837 960 
Total 38,04,919 25,02,052 17,47,655 12,22,552 
poomannponna — 
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. On May 27 the nation paid homage to Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, 17 years after his death. His dreams 
remain unrealised, while divisive forces are at 
work to undermine the edifice of secularism and 
democracy he helped us build. We publish here 
two articles bearing on some aspects of his 
political and economic philosophy. 

—Editor 





Nehru’s Contribution 
to 

Agricultural 
Development 


GIRISH MISHRA 


For along time there has been propaganda that 


since Independence the rural sector has not receiv- ` 


ed adequate attention from the Government and the 
planners because Jawaharlal Nehru did not under- 
stand the role and importance of agriculture and 
allied activities in India’s economic transformation. 
According to these critics, Nehru’s failure was due 
to his urban upbringing, Western orientation and lack 
of live contact with the rural people and their 
problems. 

The purpose of this article is to examine in brief 
“this allegation. This investigation will be conducted 
«at two levels. First, Nehru’s writings and speeches 
will be looked into to gather his views about agricul- 
Kure and allied activities and their importance in 
India’s economic development. Second, the place 
sof these activities in the eyes of-the Planning Com- 
mmission during Nehru’s Prime Ministership will be 
sought to be brought out. 

Searching for Nehru’s views which can be safely 
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‘ weak and poor. 


. taken to be an indication of his awareness and under- 


standing of the problems of the peasartry, we find 
him saying as early as 1928: “No one thinks of the 
poor peasant who is the backbone of the country. 
And as the peasant is weak and poor, the country is 
We must put anend to this if we 
have to build a prosperous India full of healthy and 
educated men and women. The future of India lies 
with the peasantry.” 

A year later, as President of the Indian National 
Congress, he told its annual gathering in Lahore: 
“Our third major problem is the biggest of all. For 
India means the peasantry and labour, and to the 
extent that we raise them and satisfy their wants, will 
we succeed in our task. And the measure of the 
strength of our national movement will be the 
measure of their adherence to it. We can only gain 
them to our side by our espousing their cause, which 
is really the country’s cause”. 

He went on to advocate the abolition of land- 
lordism and ensuring that the tillers of land secured 
the fruits of their endeavour. From his scheme of 
changes in land relations, he excluded the concept of 
trusteeship. ‘The sole trusteeship that can be fair is 
the trusteeship of the nation and not of one indivi- 
dual ora group. Many Englishmen honestly consi- 
der themselves the trustees for India, and yet to what 
condition have they reduced our country!” 

He later recorded in his Autobiography that it was 
only the entry of the rural masses that made the 
struggle for freedom broadbased and powerful and 
the Indian National Congress sessions no more 
remained mere annual gatherings for debates and 
discussions. 

The declaration for Purna Swaraj made at the 
Lahore session spoke of “‘the inalienable right of the 
Indian people...to have freedom and to enjoy the 
fruits of their toil and have the necessities of life so 
that they may have full opportunities of growth’. It 
went on to add that the peasantry was suffering from 
heavy tax burdens and the village industries were 
ruined. It emphasised the commitment of the 
Congress to work for both peasants and artisans. 

i We find Nehru sounding a warning in the 1930s: 
“The wind is blowing to the villages and to the 
mudhuts where dwell our. poverty-stricken peasantry 
and it is likely to become a hurricane if relief does 
not come to them soon. Allour political problems 
and discussions are but the background for the out- 
standing and overwhelming problem of India — the 
land problem.” 

In his Glimpses of World History, Nehru described 
zamindars as totally parasitic and not only unneces- 
sary but a big hindrance in the way of any scheme 
of agricultural improvement. To him, the zamindar 
was “a fifth wheel in the coach — not only unneces- 


. sary, but an actual encumbrance, and a burden on 
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oth the 49th and the 50th sessions of the Con 
held at Lucknow and Faizpur respectively ander the 
presidentship of Nehru not only emphasised priority 
for the problems of the peasantry but also sketched 
the broad outlines of the suggested solution. At 
Lucknow, the Congress said that “the most important 
and urgent problem of the country is the appalling 
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poverty, and unemployment and indebtedness of the 
peasantry fundamentally due to antiquated and 
repressive land tenure and revenue systems and in- 
tensification in recent years by the great slump in 
prices of agricultural produce. The final solution of 
this problem inevitably involves the removal of 
British imperialistic exploitation, a thorough change 
of the land tenure and revenue systems and a recogni- 
tion by the state of its duty to provide work for the 
rural unemployed masses.” : : 

The Congress Election Manifesto issued in 1936 
reiterated the above formulation ‘and, pending the 
adoption of a detailed programme on the agrarian 
front, it declared that “it stands for a reform of 
system of land tenure and revenue and rent, an 

- equitable adjustment of the burden on agricultural 
land, giving immediate relief to the smaller peasantry 
by a substantial reduction of agricultural rent and 
revenue now paid by them and exempting unecono- 
mic holdings from payment of rent and revenue. 

“The question of indebtedness requires urgent con- 
sideration and the formulation of a scheme including 
the declaration of debts and the provision for cheap 
credit facilities by the state. This relief should extend 

-to the agricultural tenants, peasant proprietors, small 
landholders and petty traders.” 

The Faizpur Congress elaborated the steps sugges- 
ted for the agricultural sector. To quote: “1. Rent 
and revenue should be readjusted having regard to 
“present conditions and there should be substantial 
reduction in both. 2. Uneconomic holdings should be 
exempted from rent or land tax. 3. Agricultural in- 
comes should be assessed to income-tax like all other 
incomes, on a progressive scale, subject to a pres- 
cribed minimum. 4. Canal and other irrigation rates 
should be substantially lowered. 5. All feudal dues 
and levies and forced labour should be abolished, and 
demands other than rent should be made illegal. 6. 
Fixity of tenure with heritable rights along with the 
right to build houses and plant trees should be pro- 
vided for all tenants. 7. An effort should be made 
to introduce cooperative farming. 8. The crushing 
burden of rural debt should be removed. Special 
tribunals should be appointed to inquire into this and 
all debts, which are unconscionable or beyond the 
capacity of peasants to pay, should be liquidated. 
Meanwhile, a moratorium should be declared and 
steps should be taken to provide cheap credit facili- 
ties. 9. Arrears of rent for previous years should 
generally be wiped out. 10. Common pasture lands 
should be provided and the rights of „the people in 
tanks, wells, ponds, forests and the like recognised, 
and no encroachment on these rights should be per- 
mitted. 11. Arrears of rents should be recoverable in 
the same manner as civil debts and not by ejectment. 
12. There should be statutory Provision for securing 
a living wage and suitable working conditions for 

icultural labourers.” 

' oe The Congress Election Manifesto issued in 1945 on 
the eve of provincial assembly elections went further. 
The. Congress committed itself to halting the Process 
of ruralisation and providing employment opportuni- 
ties outside agriculture to relieve the pressure on land 
and check further fragmentation and sub-division of 
agricultural holdings. It stressed clearly the need to 
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develop both agriculture and industry in an integra- 
ted way so that there was balance between rural and 
urban economy. According to it, “In the past, rural 
economy has suffered and the town and city have 
prospered af the cost of the village. This has to be 
righted and an attempt made to equalise, as far as 
possible, the standards of town-dwellers and villa- 
gers.” ; 

For the first time the need to place Indian apri- 
culture on a modern technological base was empha- 
sised. Without doing this agricultural production 
was not likely to increase so much as-to give a fair 
return to investment and generate agricultural surplus. 

The need to develop both agriculture and industry 
in an integrated way was underlined by Nehru time 
and again before and after Independence. They could 
not develop in isolation, and no one could hope to 
develop agriculture by neglecting the industrial sector. 
On June 28, 1945 Nehru told a press conference at 
Allahabad: “Industry could not Prosper as long as 
agriculture lagged behind and vice versa.” 

This point was repeated in a number of speeches 
and writings of Nehru during the post-Independence 
period. The Congress Election Manifesto issued on 
the eve of the first General Election regarded incre- 
ased agricultural production as absolutely necessary 
for building a strong national economy. Again and 
again the Congress and Nehru called for the incre- 
ased agricultural production to raise the standard of 
living of the people, take care of the food demands of 
the growing population and the urban workers, pro- 
vide purchasing power to the vast rural masses and 
supply raw materials to industries besides generating 
investible resources and increasing export earnings.1 

Nehru’s scheme of agricultural development con- 
sisted of land reforms which comprised abolition of 
intermediaries leading to a break-up of the old class 
structure and ceilings on landholdings, converting 
land into a source of employment and livelihood not 
of profiting by exploitation, reorganisation of agricul- 
ture on the basis of joint cooperative farming, freeing 
the peasants and agricultural labourers from the 
clutches of money-lenders, middlemen, and rentiers, 
Provision of inputs like water, credit, scientific 





1. Jawaharlal Nehru's Speeches, Vol. 1, New Delhi, 1967; 
p 145; Vol, II, New Delhi, 1963; “Food is after all a primary 
necessity, and if we fail in feeding our people adequately, we 
can make little progress in other directions, (“page 57); ... if 
there is a surplus of food in the country, we would naturally 
like the nation to be fed more adequately; but we must also 
think beyond the immediate wants of the present and utilise 
our resources with foresight, There is, for instance, a pressing 
need for development in the country and we should really be 
thinking in terms of eventually exporting some of our surplus 
food so that we can increase our capacity for importing essen- 
tial goods like heavy machinery.” (pp 76-76); “... Ido not see 
why I should not say that we intend making every effort to 
reduce food imports and, if possible, put an end to them within 
the period of the Plan (First GM), unless emergencies occuy 
“pp 79-80); Vol. II, New Delhi, 1958:” ... agricultural pros 
duction has a very special importance, First of all, there cam 
be no really stable economy in this country. without a stable 
agricultural basis, “(p 100), 

2. Ibid., Vol. IV, “Land reforms have a peculiar significance 
because without them,..there can be no radical improvement ip 
productivity in agriculture, But the main object of land reforms 
is a deeper one. They are meant to break up the old class struc. 
ture of a society that is stagnant,” (p 122). Vol. D; “Agricultur. 
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Plan Agriculture 


Agriculture 





Total 


Irrigation (2) as (4) as per- 
and allied and flood control including Plan expendi- percentage centage of (5) 
activities (3) irrigation ture of ( 
(1) (2) 2+3=4 (5) (6) (7) 
Rs. (crores) Rs. (crores) Rs, (crores) Rs, (crores) 

First Pl 290.0 435.0 724.0 1960.0 14,80 36.94 
Second Plan 549.0 430.0 979.0 4672.0 11.75 20,96 
Third Plan ~ 1089.0 665.0 1754.0 8577.0 12.70 20.45 


Source: Basic statistice relating to the Indian Economy. for relevant years. 


guidance, seeds, implements, etc., and raising the 
technological basis.? : 

So far as modernising the technological basis of 
agriculture was concerned, it was not ‘possible with- 
out industrial development and, independent industrial 
economy in the country could not be built without 
building basic and heavy industries. A country like 
India could not base its programme of agricultural 
development without building river valley projects, 
fertiliser plants, steel mills, power stations, cement 
factories and a host of other industries. To diversify 
the cropping pattern, it. was necessary that the 
country built agro-based industries like sugar, jute, 
cotton textiles, vanaspati, etc. Without their develop- 
ment India was bound to remain a dependent 
economy. The people of the country needed manu- 
factured items which could not be supplied by village 
industries alone. Ifthe country did not go in for 
industrialisation it. was bound to be a low level 
dependent economy producing raw materials for 
Western countries and buying their manufactured 
goods. Its agriculture would be doubly fleeced. More- 
over, it would be severely affected by the ups and 
downs in the Western economies. 

The so-called protagonists of agriculture and 
village industries concede that it was right for Nehru 
to give priority to defence production but he should 
not have gone in for basic and heavy and modern 
consumer goods industries. But there is a contradic- 
tion in this statement which was exposed by Nehru 
as early as 1956. To quote him: “The real strength 
of a country develops by industrial growth, which 
implies the capacity to make weapons of war for the 
army, the navy or the air force. You cannot develop 
an isolated industry without a general background of 
industrial development. You cannot have a factory 
producing tanks in the absence of other industrial 
development in the country. A factory producing 
aircraft can be erected only if there is a large supply 
of technically trained people. Therefore our immediate 
object should be, both from the point of view of 
economic development and that of defence, to build 
up industry, heavy industry in particular.” ij 

Again and again Nehru denied the charge that he 





s bound to continue to be our principal activity. The greatest 
stress is laid upon it, because it is only on the basis of agricul- 
tural prosperity that we can make industrial progress. But 
agriculture has to be fitted into the larger economy of the 
nation.” (p 94). Vol. III, pp. 97-99. . 

3. Speeches, Vol. III, pages 41-42, Also see, page 24: “...we 
cannot even maintain our freedom and independence asa 
nation without the big factory and all that it represents. Nor 
in my opinion can there be well-being and large-scale employ- 
ment in India, at least for a very considerable period to come, 
without a widespread group-of village industries,” 
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was against village and small industries. In fact, he 
wanted them to develop in order to provide employ- 
ment opportunities and consumer goods. The Second 
Plan strategy placed great reliance on them in the 
fight against short-term inflationary impact of invest- 
ments in basic and heavy industries which had long 
gestation periods. But he wanted them to use modern 
techniques and cater to the changing needs of the 
markets. In his opinion: “We cannot keep pace with 
the modern world unless we adopt the latest techni- 
ques, whether it is for the big factory or the small, 
or for village industry.” 

Nehru’s knowledge was not bookish. He had live 
contracts with peasants and their problems. During 
the 1930s he was actively associated with peasant 
agitations in Oudh. One finds references to these agi- 
tations in his writings which were the result of the fal- 
ling prices of agricultural products and the inability of 
peasants to pay their rents in the wake of the Great 
Depression. It was a great lesson for him, he realised 
how the remote villages of UP and their inhabitants 
were integrated with the world capitalist system. They 
were “suffering from all its ills and with hardly any 
of its advantages.” Perhaps this lesson made him try 
to build an independent economy in India. 

From what has been said above, it is clear that 
Nehru knew and understood the role of agriculture, 
and the problems of the peasantry. His critics ignore 
the realities and try to cover up the evils of capitalist 
path of development followed in this country by 
saying that they resulted from not giving due impor- 
tance to agriculture and village industries; their main 
aim is to let India remain a dependent economy. 


Now we come to the question whether agriculture 
and allied activities were neglected during Nehru’s 
regime. To answer this question, we have to turn our 
attention to Plan expenditures, given below. 

Here we find that only direct public expenditures 
on agriculture and allied activities, and irrigation and 
flood control have been taken into account. The 
total Plan expenditures increased in absolute terms 
during every Plan period during Nehru’s steward- 
ship. This increase was substantial. Plan expen- 
diture more than doubled between the First and the 
Second Plans, and between the Second and the Third 
Plans it almost doubled. In percentage terms, during 
the First Plan more than one-third of the Plan ex- 
penditure went to agriculture and allied activities, 
irrigation and flood control. During the Second 
and Third Plans, the agricultural sector claimed 
more than one-fifth of the total expenditure. 

One may say that expenditures incurred on educ- 
ation, health, and steel, fertiliser, cement, machine- 
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building, aluminium, and similar industries, besides 
transport and communications and power also helped 
agricultural development and they should also be 
taken into account'while answering the charge of 
neglect of agriculture. But here the difficulty is that 
we do not have any. agreed formula for apportioning 
these expenditures which contributed to agricultural 
development. Anyway, one has to admit that the 
Plan funds going to agricultural development, were 
much more than what we have presented above. 

It was during Nehru’s regime that Indian agricul- 

` ture started coming out of its long stagnation. Ac- 
cording to available calculations, during 1891-92— 
1911-12 agricultural output increased at the rate of 

- 1.41 percent per annum and between 1911-12 and 
1946-47 it increased at the rate of only 0.34 per cent 
per annum. If one takes into account the population 
increase, one finds that there was no increase in per 
capita agricultural production. During the first 
period the population increased at 0.34 per cent per 
annum and during the second period'it increased at 
1.12 per cent per annum. i 

Foodgrain output during 1891-92—1946-47 in- 
creased at an average rate of 0.11 per cent per annum 
while the population of British India increased at 
0.67 per cent per annum. Consequently, per capita 
output of foodgrains declined. There was hardly 
any increase in the per-acre yield of food crops. 

As against this, both agricultural production and 
yield per acre increased continuously during Nehru’s 
Prime Ministership. This is obvious from the 
following table. 


All India compound rates of growth of agricultural 
production and yield 


Plan Period Agricultural Area under Yield per 
Production Crops acre 
First Plan 4.1 2.6 1.4 
Second Plan 3.1 1.3 1.8 
Third Plan 3.3 0.6 2.7 


Source: Report of the National Commission on Agriculture, 


Vol, I, p. 223. 


The picture of Indian agriculture which 
is no longer that of stagnation. : 

What has been said above should not create the 
impression that there were no shortcomings or 
failures or that-the rate of agricultural development 
was fast enough to make even a dent in the problem 
of poverty or help accelerate the rate of growth of 
the economy. It is a well-known fact that land 
reforms were not carried beyond a particular point, 
land ceiling laws were both avoided and evaded, and 
the joint farming idea remained a non-starter. The 
distribution of rural assets remained skewed. Conse- 
quently, the benefits from Plan expenditures went 
only to the upper and middle layers of rural society. 
Remnants of feudalism, such as _ share-cropping, 
continued. The vast mass of rural population 
remained exploited and suffered from unemployment 
and hunger. But all these were inherent in the 
class character of state power and the path of deve- 
lopment followed by the Government headed by 
Nehru. However, looking into all these is beyond 
the scope of this article. EJ 
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emerges 


Nehru’s Early 
Perception of 
New Forces 


GANESH PRASHAD 


T the end of 1927 a new Jawaharlal Nehru return- 
ed to the national scene. He reminisced in his 
Autobiography: “1 felt full of energy and vitality, and 
the sense of inner conflict and frustration that had 
oppressed me so often previously was, for the time 
being, absent. My outlook was wider, and national- 
ism by itself seemed to me definitely a narrow and 
insufficient creed. Political freedom, independence, 
were no doubt essential, but they were steps only in 
the right direction; without social freedom and a 
socialistic structure of society and state, neither the 
country nor the individual could develop much. I 
felt I had a clearer perception of world affairs, more 
grip on the present-day world, ever changing as it 
was. 

Before going to Europe his mind was “befogged”’; 
now it was full of clear ideas. On arrival in India 
he opened, so to say, a bag of new ideas and moved 
about the country as a self-appointed ambassador of 
world progressivism. Those new ideas were to bring 
about a sea-change in the scope of national“ debates 
and the level of national thinking. They added a 
new, dimension to his personality and were central to 
his emergence as a statesman of world stature. 

The new ideas, scattered in Nehru’s speeches and 
writings of the late twenties, covered various aspects 
of the contemporary world. In the light of these, 
ideas, Nehru spoke and wrote on Indian problems — 
old and new, basic and immediate. The themes 
covered included, the nature, mode and extent of 
imperialist exploitation of colonies: the altitude and 
policy of Indian nationalism in matters pertaining to 
world events and developments; the patriotic duty of 
Indian people to refuse to be camp-followers of 
Britain in its imperialist, adventures; opposition to 
the British, policy of sending Indian troops abroad 
to protect and extend Britian’s imperialist interests; 
opposition to the despatch of Indian troops to China 
and to preparations on Indian soil for attacking the 
Soviet Union; consistent affirmation of -friendship 
of the Indian nation with neighbouring countries, 
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particularly Russia and China; the nature and impor- 
tance of Afro-Asian national liberation movements; 
the necessity of alliance between those movements; 
the desirability of fostering fraternal relations and 
close alliance between the anti-imperialist struggle of 
the colonial peoples and the anti-capitalist struggle 
of the Western working classes; emphasis on the fact 
of workers, peasants and lower middle classes being 
the most consistent, powerful and militant anti- 
imperialist elements; insistence on inclusion of the 
socio-economic demands of the masses in the Con- 
gress programme; the necessity of making the national 
movement socialism-oriented and the working class 
movement nationalism-oriented; the importance 
of developing modernist and socio-economic outlook 
among the broad masses in order to meet the chal- 
lenge of communalism and reaction; and so on. 

The enumeration is not exhaustive. The ideas 
were not’ entirely new in the nationalist camp. 

` Already the Communist and near-Communist cadres 

had been upholding and spreading most of them. 
What was new was that now they came from the 
General Secretary of the Congress — Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Though found in a scatterd form in his 
speeches and writings of the period, those ideas con- 
stitute a sort of loose structure. At the base of that 
structure was his knowledge of bourgeois economy 
andthe contemporary world from a definite angle. 
While reminiscing on the buoyant and optimistic 
state of his mind on return from Europe, Nehru 
wrote: “Europe, in the middle twenties, was trying to 
settle down in a way; the great depression was yet 
to come. But I came back with the conviction that 
this settling down was superficial ... and big erup- 
tions and mighty changes were in store for Europe 
and the world in the near future.” 

With which school did he share the then unusual 
thinking? The answer is found in the account of the 
thought-currents of those days as described by 
R. Palme Dutt, renowned Marxist thinker and leader. 
In the middle twenties the apologists of capitalism 


magnified the apparent prosperity of the boom ’ 


period. As Dutt pointed out, they built “a host of 
illusions” of “organised capitalism”, the “conquest of 
poverty”, the “end of crisis,” and in general a “new 
era” of limitless expansion and world peace. The 
. illusions of a new age of stable and permanently 
advancing capitalism “were shared and expressed, in 
one form or another, by all the political leaders, 
business leaders and economic theorists of capitalism, 
as well as by the trade union and Labour reformist 
leaders and theorists.” (World Politics, 1918-1936). 
Thus the apparent prosperity of the boom period had 
made the bourgeois world complacent. Even the 
progressives of the West were not generally free from 
the illusion; they too joined the bourgeois chorus. 
Marxists alone constituted the exception. They alone, 
says Dutt, had “correctly analysed the situation” of 
the capitalist world. Basing their analysis on the 
laws of capitalist economy as discovered by Karl 
Marx, they repeatedly affirmed that the stability and 
prosperity of the boom period were temporary, that 
the inherent contradictions of capitalist economy 
would soon engulf the capitalist world in an econo- 
mic crisis, that the coming crisis would be much 
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more acute than any that had preceded it, and that 
it would inevitably lead to devastating wars. In the 
atmosphere of bourgeois euphoria, the Marxists were 
labelled and ridiculed as pessimists and prophets of 
doom. Yet they stuck to their rational conviction 
and were ultimately proved correct. 

Obviously. Nehru’s conviction regarding general 
developments in the world politico-economic con- 
ditions was based on his endorsement of the pro- 
gnosis by the Marxist school of economics. In. other 
words, the ultimate source of his ideas concerning 
the world situation can be traced to his study of 
Marxist-Leninist literature. How he came to that 
position can be understood by piecing together all the 
available evidence. At Cambridge he attended lectures 
by progressive intellectuals like George Bernard 
Shaw, Bertrand Russell and J.M. Keynes. As a result, 
he developed, “broadly speaking certain socialistic 
ideas — partly Fabian Socialism, partly some slightly 
more aggressive socialistic ideas”. But that was 
“all very academic”. (Tibor Mende, Conversations 
with Mr Nehru). While studying Law at the Inner 
Temple, he was keen to attend lectures on Econo- 
mics and kindred subjects at the London School of 
Economics. Whether he did so is not certain. Later 
he might have read some literature on Economics. 
Then came the Brussels Days. Which included ten 
months stay in Europe after the Brussels Congress. 

Discussions with Communists must have led him 
to study the Marxian view of history and society. It 
was not difficult or unnatural for him to accept the 
Marxist-Leninist analysis and prognosis of capitalist 
economy. The analysis unveiled the intricacies of the 
capitalist system in a simple, clear and straight 
manner, always keeping in view human beings and 
human relations. The prognosis promised the ulti- 
mate collapse of the exploitative system and, on its 
ruins, the emergence of a new order that would be 
just, equitable and humane. All this appealed to 
Nehru’s receptive mind, scientific temper and human- 
istic outlook. 

Then, negatively, his vision was not clouded. For, 
unlike the Western non-Marxist progressives, he was 
a representative of the colonial intelligentsia which 
was no recipient of even a microscopic share of 
bourgeois largesse of the boom period. Thus the 
study of Marxian economics armed Nehru with 
self-confidence. He could forewarn the nationalist 
camp that the stability and peace of the bourgeois 
world were a mirage and that soon the world would 
be enveloped in economic crisis, war hysteria and 
even actual war. Later, when all this proved correct, 
Marxism-Leninism rose high in his esteem, and he, in 
the esteem of his countrymen. 

Nehru had a clear comprehension of the world 
scene and was posted with the latest developments. 
Some of his statements were amazingly correct. All 
this was the fruit of his discussions with Marxist 
and study of Marxist literature. Here it will be rele- 
vant to cite some passages from two documents of 
the Brussels days, namely, ‘Report-on the Brussels 
Congress’ and ‘A Foreign Policy for India’. He wrote 
about the role of imperialist Britain in world poli- 
tics! “Today England is without doubt the most 
reactionary force in the world.” “She is the bully of 
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all Eastern nations striving to be free and an enemy 
of all progressive movements. ... In Europe she is, 
_ the friend of every dictator, whether it be in Italy or 

-Spain or Hungary or Greece.” The cause of this 
role was not far to seek. “She has had too long a 
spell of Empire not to be corrupted by it and it will 
take time to live this down.” In later years, many a 
‘time he was to express such opinion ‘publicly, often 
_ more outspokenly. Other nationalists did not leg 
” behind. At the Madras Congress (1927), for example, 
while moving the “On the Danger of War’ resolu- 
tion (or the “War Danger” resolution), he said; 
“Every country in Europe hates every other country. 
The most feared and hated country in Europe is 
England”. : 

Nehru clearly saw the weakness, decline, predica- 


ment and future of Britain as an imperialist power.’ 


He wrote: “The British Empire, except for India and 


other dependencies, is becoming more and more’ 


` ‘nebulous. It is held temporarily together, but signs of 
disruption are evident enough. South Africa openly 
and continuously pulls ina contrary direction and 


advocates separation; Canada, and in a lesser degree - 


Australia, gravitate economically and culturally to- 
wards the United States’. After pointing out the 
likelihood of another great war in the not distant 
future, he added: “If any such war comes, the British 
Empire will.hardly emerge from it as an Empire”. 
The information and assessment did not remain 


‘ undisclosed to the public. Within a month of his` 


return to India they figured prominently in a public 
statement. ' 

Two statements in the ‘Report on the Brussels 
Congress’ are revealing. They were perhaps addressed 
‘exclusively to colleagues of the policy-making eche- 
lons of the Indian National Congress; for, their 
contents were not repeated in his public utterances 
and writings of that period. At that, time there was 


a possibility of a major conflagration in the Far East ` 


involving a serious threat to British supremacy and 
possessions in that area. After briefly analysing the 
likely situation, Nehru said: “What is more likely is 
that England, in order to save herself from extinc- 
tion, will beconie a satellite of the United States and 
incite the imperialism and capitalism of America to 
fight by her side. It is the knowledge of this inheren- 
tly weak position that has been the governing factor 
in British diplomacy of late”. The conflagration did 
not take place, but the assessment of Britain’s posi- 
tion and predicament and the forecast about its 
future were accurate. ; 
Still more revealing was another important fore- 
' warning. Writing about the delegates who participa- 
ted in the Brussells Congress, the above document 
said: “Most of us, especially from Asia, were wholly 
, ignorant of the problems of South America and -how 
the rising imperialism of the United States, with its 
‘tremendous resources and immunity from outside 
attack, is gradually taking a strong hold. of Central 
and South America. But we are not likely to .remain 
ignorant much longer for the problem of the near 
future will be American imperialism, even more’ than 
British imperialism. Or it may be, and all indications 
point to it, that the two will join together to create 
a powerful Anglo-Saxon bloc to dominate the world”. 
ee 
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(Emphasis added). on ; 

Such analyses, assessments and prognoses appear 
extraordinary and surprising. Not so to Marxist 
leaders and intellectuals. To them, all that Nehru 
wrote was common knowledge, an inalienable part 
of their own mental exercise. Their association, 
during the’ Brussels days, lightened up many a dark 
corner of Nehru’s mind.’ He could comprehend and 
unveil the problems and complexities of the age. In 
1912 Jawaharlal had returned to India, as he recalled 
in a Statement at Trial (Allahabad, May 17, 1922), 
after having “imbibed most of the prejudices of 
Harrow and Cambridge’ and as one who “looked 
upon the world almost from an Englishman’s stand- 
point”. Now in 1927 he returned to India as one’ 
who looked upon the world scene almost from a 
Marxist standpoint. The review article, “The Chang-. 
ing Face of Imperialism’ is an example of the fas- 
cination he developed, during those days,. for 
Marxian analysis. Sir Charles Trevelyan, another 
rare Harrovian and a member of the Labour Cabinets 
in 1924 and 1929-31, wrote to him on reading his 
Autobiography: ‘You and I both began at Harrow 
where we were not taught to. be champions of the 
underdog. But the oppression and poverty of your 
people taught you, and the war and the slums taught 
me”. (A Branch of Old Letters). In the case of 
Nehru, it must be remembered, Gandhism provided’ 
moral sustenance and Marxism the rational base. Yet, 
as he confessed, “do what I will, I cannot get rid of 
the habits of mind, and the standard and ways of 
judging other countries as well as life generally, 
which I acquired at school and college in England”. 
Or, as he wrofe in another context: “I have a weak- 
ness for Oxford and what it stands for myself. If - 
something like it, only with a broader base, could be 
retained, well and good. But even Oxford and its 
like are not worth the sacrifice of the wider mass 
culture and initiative that the right kind of com- 
munism should bring forth”. E 

The significance of Jawaharlal Nehru’s views on 
the Soviet Union deserves special consideration. For, 
they hada vital role in his growth as a statesman. 
While the bourgeois world. presented: a pessimistic 
picture, the Soviet scene was full of promise. “Soviet 
Russia” he reminisced, “despite certain unpleasant 
aspects, attracted me greatly, and seemed to. hold 
forth a message of hope to the world.” (Autobio-. 
graphy). In the midst of over-crowded routine, he 
could pen sixteen “disjointed and sketchy” articles 
on Russia, some of them in railway trains. At the 
end of 1928. ‘their collection appeared as a book, 


‘Soviet Russia. (The book is reprinted in Selected 


Works, Vol.11). Incidentally, it was his - first publish- 
ed work. Subjectively, the effort underlined Nehru’s 
fascination for and interest in the subject as also his 
pedagogic passion. Objectively, it was in response 
to the eagerness of patriots, especially the younger 
element, to know about and learn from that Eurasian 
country where} as he described, “workers and pea- 
sants sat’ on the throne ‘of the mighty and upset the 
best-laid schemes of. mice and men”. The publica- 
tion of those articles and that book was an event; it 
fulfilled a historic need. Those were the times when 
the imperialist bureaucracy considered a book on 
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Russia, -regardless of its character, dangerous and 
worth banning. Any book with the word “Red” in 
its title was considered seditious. . 

In the nationalist camp the authenticity of the in- 
formation! contained in the sixteen articles was un- 
questionable. They had been written by the General 
Secretary of the Congress. Their respectability was 
also ensured. Most of them were published in The 
Hindu of Madras. The long article on “Education” 
was serialised in three issues of Gandhi’s Young 
India. The book, Soviet Russia, was not an eulogium: 
it was mainly informative and pedagogic. Roughly, 

_its purpose was to expose the bourgeois propaganda 
of lies against the Soviet Union; to refute bourgeois 
criticism of the Bolshevik regime and its leaders; to 
review the character and contents of literature on 

. Soviet Russia; to encourage study of the new civilis- 

ation; to exhort the Indian people to learn from the 

Soviet experiences; and to suggest a just attitude 

towards and friendly relations with the Soviet Union, 
keeping in view the nation’s rational self-interest. 

The information is mostly out of date, yet the rele- 

vance of the book cannot be doubted. ` It is helpful 
in understanding the growth of the author’s persona- 

lity. . 

Nehru was the first national leader to give serious 
thought to the phenomenon that the Soviet Union 
was. Throughout his approach was that of a progres- 
sive colonial patriot unconsciously growing into a 
statesman. He conceived the importance and impli- 
cation of the emergence of that phenomenon in 
human civilisation. “The dynamic forces released by 
the Revolution of 1917 have not yet played them- 
selves out. They have made history and they will 
continue to make history and no man can afford to 
ignore them.” (Emphasis added). Even before his 
Soviet visit he realised this and also its meaning for 
the rest of the world. In ‘A Foreign Policy for India’ 
he wrote: “The war and the Russian Revolution, like 
the great French Revolution, let loose strange forces 
and vitalised the elements of progress throughout the 
world. But in this very process, they also called out 
all that was reactionary, and today in a great part of 
Europe dictators reign and even the so-called demo- 


cratic countries support them and admire them.”. 


(Emphasis added). The appreciation of the impor- 
tance, role and impact of the forces released by the 
October Revolution was a profitable exercise. It be- 
` came an important element of the background music 
of the long drama that his political career was. 

The very first article or chapter, “The Fascination 
of Russia,’ shows a statesman-like approach to the 
problem of the new civilisation. Indians were exhor- 
ted to study the new Russia in order “to understand 
the vast forces which have upset the old order of 
things and brought a new world into existence, where 
values have changed utterly and old standards have 
given place to new”. The knowledge of those forces 
was fruitful in national self-interest. For, the condi- 
tions and problems of India were not “very dissimi- 
lar” from those of Russia: “Both are vast agricul- 
tural countries with only the beginnings of indus- 
trialisation, and both have to face poverty and 
illiteracy”. The exhortation was followed by the 
memorable optimistic sentence: “If Russia finds a 
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satisfactory solution of these, our task in india is 
made earlier.” Then there was the geo-political con- 
sideration. “Russia cannot be ignored by us, because 
she is our neighbour, a powerful neighbour, which 
may be friendly to us and co-operate with us, or may 
be a thorn in our side. In either event we have to 
know her and understand her and shape our policy 
accordingly,” The subjective gain was decidely 
immense. For modern Russia provided considerable 
inspiration and enlightenment to Nehru, the student 
of world affairs. 

The experiences and studies of the Brussels days, 
especially those connected with the Soviet Union, 
had a significant role in shaking many of Nehru’s 
bourgeois and Harrovian prejudices. He saw how 
the illiterate and backward Soviet people, being 
imbued with the feeling of involvement, braved all 
sorts of odds and proceeded to build a better future 
for themselves and their progeny. He had, so to say, 
a catalogue of the stupendous difficulties and hurdles 
that the nascent Soviet regime had to surmount. 
Those were—the Civil War (1917-21), famine, block- 
ade, internal enemies, foreign intervention, ill- 
equipped army, the hostility of the bourgeois world, 
lack of capital and expertise, ignorance and back- 
wardness of peasantry, etc. Many a time he men- 
tioned these. 

Also, he saw how, despite serious subjective draw- 
backs, the builders of the new civilisation fared so 
well for they had confidence in themselves, their 
cause and their people. In the article or chapter, 
“Lenin”, he wrote: “Exiles, with no knowledge of 
military affairs, creating great and victorious armies; 
with no experience of diplomacy, treating successfully 
with the well-seasoned diplomats of other coun- 
tries; with knowledge of business or administration, 
running an enormous state machine which control- 
led all production and distribution.” Negatively, 
this knowledge removed the idea of indispensability 
of the institutions of Colonel Blimp, high-born dip- 
lomat and heaven-born bureaucrat, As leader of 
the freedom struggle, he boldly criticised, even cari- 
catured, the bureaucracy that ruled India. Sometimes, 
he would not spare even British Statesman and 
Indian ministers and executive councillors. Positively, 
his humanism was considerably buttressed; it be- 
came more vocal. The example of the Soviet people 
provided confidence to speak and write about the 
capability and role of ordinary people in the pro- 
gress of civilisation in the past, present and future. 
The performance of the Soviet leaders emboldened 
him to underline the importance of commitment, 
vision and direction in managing the affairs of society 
and state. 

The Soviet Union stood for peace and against 
imperialism and racism. This was’one of the “dyna- 
mic” and “strange” forces released by the October 
Revolution. It was an unprecedented phenomenon 
and hence unbelievable. Jawaharlal came to accept 
this feature of the Soviet Union haltingly and hesita- 
tingly, only after testing it on the anvil of reason and 
experience. He was cautious and judicious in convey- 
ing the idea to his countrymen. For example, in the 
‘Report on the Brussels Congress’ there are two 
casual references. It was maintained that Soviet 
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Russia was against British imprerialism and that its 
“present policy” was one of “encouraging and sup- 
porting every form of nationalism...and indeed every 
other force” which could helpto break up imperia- 
lism, specially British imperialism. Seven months 
later, in “A Foreign Policy for India” the theme was 
elaborated with “ifs” and “buts”. The Soviet princi- 
ple, “and what is more important the practice” had 
been for the “fullest self-determination of various 
peoples” with the exception of Georgia which was, 
it may be pointed out, based on incorrect informa- 
tion. ‘‘She had always been for the oppressed and 
the exploited.” The affirmation was followed by 
doubt about the likelihood of “a new type of imperia- 
lism” in the future. But “for the present”? the Soviet 
Union was “undoubtedly, and for reasons of self- 
interest, the friend of all the oppressed nationalities.” 
In other words, Soviet anti-imperialism was viewed 
as a policy based on expediency. 

While moving the “War Danger” resolution at the 
Madras Congress, Nehru’s effort was to drive home 
the necessity of not associating India with Britain’s 
ageressive war preparations, its reactionary role, its 
imperialist designs, its brinkmanship. Not a word 
was said about Soviet anti-imperialism, anti-racism 
and peace policy. Then came the articles incorporated 
in Soviet Russia. In the article, ‘Russia and India’, 
the problem of Indo-Russian relations was posed. 
“Russia is our neighbour, a giant sprawling half over 
Asia and Europe, and between such neighbours there 
can be either amity or enmity. Indifference was out 
of question.” The urgency of the question arose in 
the context of the deteriorating Anglo-Russian 
relations owing to the brinkmanship of the British 
imperialist rulers. Indians were exhorted not to 
“inherit the age-old rivalry of England against 
Russia” for it was based ‘“‘on the greed and covetous- 
ness of British imperialism” and “‘our interests surely 
lie in ending this imperialism and not in supporting 
and strengthening it.” Also, the fear.of a Russian 
invasion was dispelled. Objective conditions were 
pointed out to show that it was “inconceivable” for 
Russia to covet or invade India. Hence the conclu- 
sion: ‘Ordinarily Russia and India should live as 
the best of neighbours with the. fewest points of 
friction.’ Thus was argued the case for friendly 
relationship between the two countries. The main 
emphasis was on rational self-interest of the two 
countries. : 

Objectively, the approach was pragmatic. But sub- 
jectively, it left much unsaid. For, with Nehru prag- 
matism was not devoid of value-judgement; it was 
very much grounded on it. He had come to view the 
Soviet Union as the land of hope. He was convinced 
that so far as peace policy, anti-imperialism and anti- 
racism were concerned, there was no dichotomy bet- 
ween Soviet professions and practice. Expediently, a 
non-Congress platform was chosen to give unequivo- 
cal expression to the conviction — two months after 
penning the above article on pragmatic approach. In 
his Presidential Address at the All-Bengal Students’ 
Conference he said Russia “stands today as the 
greatest opponent of imperialism and her record with 
the nations of the Hast has been just and generous. 
In China, Turkey and Persia of her own free will she 
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gave up her valuable tights and concessions.” When 
the Russian ambassador first went to ‘Tabriz (Persia), 
he “called the populace together” and “‘tendered- 
formal apology for the sins of the Tzars” on behalf 
of the Russian nation. ‘‘Russia goes to the East as an 
equal, not as a conqueror or a race-proud superior. 
Is it any wonder that she is welcomed?’ The youth 
were told that an Indian experienced 'race prejudice 
in England “in full measure’? and was welcome in 
France or Germany or Italy. But in the Soviet Union 
the atmosphere was quite different. “If any of you 
go to Russia, you will see how racial feeling is utterly 
absent and the Chinamen who throng the Universities 
of Moscow ate treated just like others’. The Cong- 
ress and public platforms, it must be stated, were to 
wait for such unequivocal appreciation till the 
climate of the days of the World Anti-Fascist Move- 
ment. Such was the cautious and discreet manner in 
which he functioned as pedagogue and statesman. 

In short, Jawaharlal Nehru emerged as a colossus 
of new ideas in India of the late twenties. These ideas 
were exciting to him and to the millions who intently 
heard him. They covered three worlds — bourgeois, 
socialist and colonial (India). They were seminal; 
further meaningful studies and experiences added to 
their maturity. They were scattered; subsequent exer- 
cises made them the base of a somewhat architectonic 
structure. Nehru understood the modern world in all 
its phases and aspects. He unveiled the intricacies of 
the new world that emerged after and as a result of 
the October Revolution and the First World War. He 
brought home to colonial nationalism the challenges 
of the new age that it had to face and tried to invest 
it with a progressive direction: All this gave him a 
unique place in the leadership of the colonial world 
before and after the Second World War. While 
knowledge of the bourgeois world made him pessi- 
mistic about the future of the civilisation in which he 
was brought up, that of the socialist world buttressed 
his humanistic optimism about a better future for 
which he suffered and struggled. Gradually he tried 
to remove the anti-socialist or anti-Soviet prejudices 
of his compatriots and acquainted them with the 
character, role and promise of the Soviet civilisation. 

The analyses, assessments and prognoses of the 
world scene that he presented in his writings and 
speeches became a singular characteristic of his per- 
sonality. They raised the level of the secret delibera- 
tions of the Congress Working Committee, of the 
open debates of the Congress forums, and of the 
political consciousness of Indian people. The Congress 
stand on every vital international issue counted in 
India and abroad. Without all this, Indian national- 
ism could not claim to be mature in the full sense of 
the term and the pace-setter of the colonial world. 
This was the measure of the patriotic character of the 
new intellectual acquisition made possible by Nehru’s 
experiences, studies and contacts during his twenty- 
one months’ sojourn in Europe. í 
_ Throughout, the impact of communist literature 
and the communist world was unmistakable. 
Marxism-Leninism put Nehru on the path of world 
statesmanship. And yet he remained what he was, 
AS crossing the limits set by humanist liberal- 
ism. 
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Anti-national — 
Mischief 

in 

Punjab 


SATYAPAL DANG 


a 
Veteran Communist leader Satyapal Dang’s 
article was written before the latest resolution 
of the Working Committee of the Akali Dal 
(Longowal) was published. That resolution 
supports the ‘Sikhs-a-separate-nation’ theory 
as also the demand for banning intoxicants in 
Amritsar. This means that Parkash Singh 
Badal and other moderates have given in. 
However, it does not affect the argument in the 
article; rather, it would seem to underline the 
urgency of the campaigns the author pleads for. 
— Editor 





At genuinely left, democratic and pariotic forces 

in the country cannot but be deeply concerned at 
the emergence of certain negative features in the 
political life of the border state of Punjab. 

Many disruptive, separatist, communal and anti- 
national slogans have been stepped up or advanced 
in the name of protecting the Sikh minority (Sikhs 
are a religious minority in India while they constitute 
majority of the population in Punjab). Take for 
instance the slogan of Khalistan. Its original proto- 
ganist was Dr. Jagjit Singh, a former Akali and 
Finance Minister in the Congress-backed Lachhman 
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Singh Gill Minisitry of Akali defectors in 1969-71. 
His foreign connections and backing being no secret, 
he could hardly attract any following. For some time 
now, Dal Khalsa, an organisation of extremist Sikh 
youths, has been quite active in support of the 
Khalistan slogan. The slogan came into further pro- 
minence when it was raised during the Sikh Educa: 
tional Conference which for the first time was 
presided over by a non-Indian, an American busi- 
nessman, Ganga Singh Dhillon. Present at the con- 
ference were quite a few prominent Sikh intellectuals. 
The conference adopted a resolution which held that 
Sikhs were a separate nation and which demanded 
associate membership for them in the United 
Nations. The resolution indicated that in all probabi- 
lity imperialist and reactionary forces were planning 
to create an Assam-like situation in Punjab also. 

Despite its split, the Akali Party is the second big- 
gest party in the state. It is true that no Akali leader 
has supported the Khalistan demand. Quite a few 
of them have formally dissociated themselves and 
their party from it. However, the slogans which 
many of the Akali leaders are mouthing are only 
bringing grist to the mill of ‘Khalistan.’ 

The Akali Dal (Talwandi) has officially come out 
in support of the Sikhs-a-separate-nation theory and 
has demanded associate membership of the UNO 
for them. The same position has been taken by some 
of the topmost leaders of the Akali Dal (Longowal). 
These include its President Sant Harchan Singh 
Longowal, SGPC President Gurcharan Singh Tohra, 
and its General Secretary Sukhjinder Singh. 

Some of. its moderate leaders like Parkash Singh 
Badal and Balwant Singh have, at the time of writ- 
ing explicitly or implictly opposed the Sikhs-a-nation 
theory. Others like Surjeet Singh Barnala have 
chosen to maintain golden silence. 

It is necessary to note the weakness of the posi- 
tion of moderate leaders from another aspect too. 
They have not dissociated themselves from the 
Anandpur Sahib resolution of the Akali Dal. This 
resolution does not characterise the Sikhs as a separ- 
ate nation but has the germs of this theory. It 
demands a Punjab in which Sikhs will dominate. It 
wants all subjects to be in the State List except 
Foreign Affairs, Defence, Communications and Cur- 
rency. It stipulates that Punjab will contribute 
finance to the centre in the same Proportion as its 
members in the Lok Sabha. 

In other words, it is not a resolution for more 
powers for Punjab as for other States. It in fact 
demands a Sikh homeland in India with a very weak 
Centre. It has strong communal overtones. Instead 
of strengthening, it only weakens the common 
demand for greater autonomy for the states. 

Secondly, moderate Akali leaders too have so far 
stood by the thesis that religion and politics are one 
and cannot and must not be separated. This thesis 
only disarms them and makes it very difficult for 
them to oppose the extremists. Here is an instance, 
Very recently the Sikh Students’ Federation has 
started a campaign for banning entry of tobacco, 
cigarettes, etc., into Amritsar on the ground that 
Amritsar is a holy city of the Sikhs and these things 
are taboo in Sikh religion. No moderate Akali 
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leader has dared oppose this campaign. And this is’ 
not the only example. © pe Sts 

S. Gurdial Singh Ajnoha is the Jathedar of Akal 
Takht, the highest temporal seat of the Sikhs. Al- 
though the Akal Takht Jathedar enjoys the supreme 
status among the Sikhs, it is the president of the 
Shrimoni Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee who 
carries weight in making nomination to this seat. 
More than once Ajnoha has lent support to the 
Khalistan demand. According to press reports, he 
has recently gone to the United States not only to do 
Amrit Parchar but also to solicit support for.“‘Khalis- 
tan”. This report in the press has to date remained 
uncontradicted.: - A 

fe The danger in the situation in Punjab today lies in 

. Ẹthe fact that even moderate Akali leaders like P.S. 

Badal are not taking a firm stand against disruptive, 
communal and separatist slogans. 

e EThe biggest positive factor in the situation is the 
fact that these slogans have not won any substantial 
support amongst the Sikh masses—both rural and 
urban. In fact, there is heightened awareness that 
extremist slogans harm not only national unity and 
unity of Punjabi people but Sikhs themselves. An 
indication of this is the fact that at least one Akali 
leader Parkash Singh Majithia, has demanded of 
Tohra to choose between religion and politics. 

As against the Sikh communal slogans, a section 
of Hindu chauvinists has come out with communal 
slogans like ‘Hindu Raksha Samiti’, ‘Hindi is the 
mother-tongue of Hindus’, etc. In fact, such slogans 
are meant to divide the people communally and also 
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help the extremists among the Sikhs. These too have 

not won any substantial support among the Hindus. 

_ The Congress(I) places its narrow interests above 
the national interests. While formally opposing the 
communal slogans, some of the Congress (I) leaders 
are reported to be maintaining secret liaison with 
some of the Akali leaders. Slogans like that for 
‘Khalistan’ help the Congress (I) maintain its base 
among the Hindus and Harijans. 

In such a situation the urgent needs are: 

1. A powerful campaign and mobilisation of the 
people against the communal slogans, for separation 
of religion from politicsand for more powers for all 
States in the country — without the case of Punjab 
being made a special ora Sikh case. Such a camp- 
aign cannot but have a positive, healthy effect on the 
Akali Party too, and that will be good for it as well 
as for Punjab and the country. 

2. United mass movements and struggles of the 
people against rising prices, unemployment, etc., and 
for urgent demands like a really effective public dis- - 
tribution system, adequate wages for industrial and 
agricultural workers, unemployment allowance, land 
to the tiller, remunerative prices for agricultural 
produce, etc. Such movements and struggles will 
play a big role in defeating all attempts to divide the 
people communally. : 

All forward-looking forces, groups and elements 
look to the two Communist parties in Punjab to: 
come still closer and jointly lead these campaigns and 
struggles and thereby discharge their responsibilities 
with honour. (May'I7, 1981) , 
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Lebanon 
on 
the Brink 


A.E. GEORGE 


EBANON may again be on the brink of war due to 

serious external and internal developments over 
recent months. After Syria’s ‘placement of SAM-6 
missiles in the eastern Bekaa valley of Lebanon in 
recent weeks asa defensive move against continuing 
incursions of Israeli fighter and reconaissance airt- 
craft inside Lebanese territory in violation of inter- 
national Jaw, the spectre of war between Syria and 
Israel with the theatre of war in Lebanon has been 
revived. 

Israeli Premier Begin, perhaps as an excuse fo 
invade Lebanon and drive the Palestinians out of the 
south, has threatened to destroy the SAM-6 missiles 
bases if Syria refuses to remove them. Syria has not 
only refused to do so, but has reinforced its stock- 
piles. As far as the internal situation is concerned, 


recent clashes between the Christian militias and the. 


Syrian and pro-Palestinian Leftist forces in Zahle 
and in Beirut have the overtones of escalation into a 
wider conflict. 

Lebanon has been at the heart of the Arab-Israeli 
conficts because of the Palestinian issue which was 
also the cause of the Lebanese civil war. Israel’s 
victories in 1967 and 1973, the Israeli refusal to agree 
to grant full autonomy to the West Bank in the 
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future in accordance with the Camp David Agree 
ment, and the continuing West Bank settlements policy 
of ghettoizing the Palestinians by surrounding them 
with Israeli military and civilian settlements, have 
left the Palestinians without a homeland. The grow- 
ing radical Leftist stance of the PLO in the late 
sixties and the Black September coup in Jordan in 
1970 marked the start of Lebanon’s woes. King 
Hussein expelled the Palestinians from Jordan and, 
since the conservative Gulf countries and other Arabs 
were unwilling to absorb them, President Franjieh, 
perhaps eager to prove his Arab leanings as a 
Christian, accepted them. And the communal 
balance of Lebanon became threatened. 

The Christian minority community has always 
been the power-holding class, pitted against the 
majority Sunni and Shia Muslim populations, since 
Lebanese independence in 1943. The ascendancy 
of the Christians, particularly the Maronites, occur- 
red largely because of French missionary support to 
the local Maronite church. This special relationship 
was greatly strengthened when France was accorded 
the mandate for Syria after World War II. Syria’s 
present interest in Lebanon stems historically from 
the common French connection from that period, 
and Syria has never accepted the French creation of 
Lebanon out of Greater Syria nor has there ever 
been a Syrian Embassy in Lebahon. 

In Lebanon itself the French so inflated the numer- 
ical strength of the pro-French Maronite community 
that after Lebanon’s independence it was accepted 
that the Lebanese President should always be a 
Maronite. According to the “1943 formula” the 
three most important positions of power were divi- 
ded among the three communities as follows: the 
President was to be a Maronite, the Premier a Sunni 
and the Parliamentary Speaker a Shiite. But the 
Christians have maintained political and economic 
supremacy because, in addition, the commander-in- 
chief of the army has always been'a Maronite, the 
First President of the Court of Appeal is always a 
Christian and the Foreign Affairs portfolio has al- 
most invariably been held by a Christian. 

It was not until 1970, with the entry of 400,000 
Palestinians, that the growing demands of the Muslim 
majorities for due share in power became a big 
factor. At that time the Sunnis and Shias were 
protesting against Franjieh’s nominations egged on 
by the Left and the Palestinians who were receiving 
weapons in the refugee camps. In the seventies 
—until 1975—communal violence was exacerbated. 
When the war broke out in 1975 the Muslim leaders 
resigned from the executive, and since then there has 
not been any central government with enough autho- 
rity to govern. 

Today the Lebanese Government cannot take any 
decision without prior approval from Damascus. 
Syrian power has been slowly growing since it first 
intervened on the Christian side under the cover of 
the Arab Deterrent Force (ADF) in 1976 but it 
then switched its allegiance to the Palestinians follow- 
ing Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem in 1977 in a bid to 
thwart the Egyptian President’s move. 

Arab withdrawal from funding of the ADF force, 
composed of 30,000 Syrian troops many of whom 
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are now Palestinian refugees settled in Syria, must be 
seen in the light of the wider geopolitical strategic 
interests of the Gulf states. With the growth of 
Soviet influence, along with the escalation of forces 
due to great power rivalry in the Indian Ocean, the 
Gulf’s major concern has been maintenance of the 
West’s oil routes. Furthermore, since 1973 Beirut 
has continued to be the banking centre for the 
channelling and investing of petrodollars in the West. 
Therefore a Leftist Syrian victory in the region 
would run counter to their political and economic 
interests. 

As far back as January, when the mandate of the 
ADF came up for renewal for another six-month 
period, Saudi Arabia and the UAE were already 
setting as a precondition to further financing of the 
ADF, the acceptance by Syria of a gradual with- 
. drawal of the ADF forces to allow the Lebanese 
Government-controlled Lebanese Army, made up 
mostly of Christians, to re-establish control over 
Lebanese territory, particularly in the south. 

The Israelis have been against redeployment of the 
Lebanese Army in the south because this threatens 
to undermine the control they exercise through Major 
Haddad’s Christian militia over the Palestinian filled 
villages along the southern border. The situation in 
the region was further exacerbated in recent months 
when the new UNIFIL commander began interpreting 
the UN mandate’s main task as being to actively 
seek to re-establish Lebanese control over the area 
from the Litani up to the border. 

The immediate declared aim of the Israelis is to 
secure the removal of the SAM-6 missiles. They have 
threatened to destroy them from the air. This galva- 
nised the Americans into a diplomatic initiative. The 
Israelis then held their hand, ostensibly to. allow 
their first limited objective to be obtained by diplo- 
macy. If this fails, they may be tempted to substi- 
tute their threatened air attack — which would 
expose their aircraft to casualties from the missiles 
themselves — by a wider and more decisive military 
operation. Their most viable option, depending on 
whether Israel would seriously consider the repercus- 
sions such a strategy would have in its relations with 
the USA and Europe, would be to land troops in the 
Christian-controlled port of Djounieh, north of 
Beirut, as one could rule out an attack across the 


northern border, at present under the 6000 UNIFIL f 


troops. For the main Christian aim, like that of the 
Israelis, as publicly stated in the “historical docu- 
ment” published on December 23, 1980, is that the 
Palestiùians must leave Lebanon before any reconsti- 
tution of the Lebanese state involving a redistribution 
of political power can be discussed. 

This would necessarily mean escalation of the 
Lebanese internal conflict between the Syrians and 
Leftist forces and the Christian militias supported by 
the Israelis. This would be the culmination of Israel’s 
geopolitical strategy of neutralising its frontiers and 

"of driving the Palestinians out of their last border 
refuge physically very close to it. The 1967 war with 
Egypt and the subsequent Camp David agreement 
secured its western flank, its occupation of the Golan 
Heights after its capture from Syria in 1967 secured 
its north-eastern border, while King Hussain of 
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Jordan to the east has remained carefully uninvolved. 

With the Israeli general elections due on June 30 
and given the division in the Opposition Labour 
Party and Begin’s renewed popularity with his latest 
tax cuts, chances of his re-election have improved. 
While most Israelis are against the West Bank settle- 
ments, many would support an attack on the Syrians 
if only to get rid of the Palestmian strongholds in 
Southern Lebanon. The chances of an Israeli victory 
are today greater than ever. Iran and Iraq are at war 
with each other, Egypt has too many stakes in the 
Camp David treaty, the Gulf states have more to lose 
in case of Syrian victory. This leaves Libya, which 
might possibly take over financing of the ADF forces. 
Recent statements from Iran and Iraq stating support 
for Syria in a war with Israel must be interpreted as 
being of symbolic value. 

Central to any Israeli-Syrian confrontation are the 
Palestinians who have been dispossessed of their 
homeland and used as pawns by the contending 
powers. While Israel’s aim is to drive the Palestinians 
out of Lebanon and break up the PLO, the Syrian 
objective has been to establish its own paramountcy 
in Lebanon, Lebanon’s future has now passed out of 
its hands, and as long as the Palestinian issue remains 
at the heart of West Asian politics, there can be no 
peace in Lebanon. (May 20)0 
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Francè 
Starts 


New Phase . 
in 
Europe 


— 


Francois Mitterrand, recently elected to the 
French Presidency, built the Socialist Party 
from a broken-down entity into a broadbased 
alliance of Left and Centre-Left. This three- 
part article, reproduced with due acknowledge- 
ment from New Statesman’ (May 15, 1981), is 
the work of three writers. Godfrey Hodgson 
reviews’ Mitterrand’s political history, Daniel 
Singer assesses the prospects for his pro- 
gramme, and Claudia Wright looks into future 
consequences for Washington. 

: —Editor 





i No "politician is better prepared for the ferocious 

bargaining that is now beginning. For the past 
ten years,, Francois Mitterrand has been at war with 
his rivals on the Left, the Communists. But for 25 
years before that, he waged a lonely war against the 
dirty tricks of the Right. 

From the beginning his political career was cloud- 
ed by rumours that he accepted a medal from the 
Petain regime. He did: he was working under cover 
fora Resistance group, having escaped from a Ger- 
man prisoner-of-war camp, and — like other Resis- 
tance agents — had been ordered to accept the medal 
rather than jeopardise his cover. In July 1954, as the 
agony over the Indo Chinese war was reaching its 
climax, a Right-wing secret policeman with a history 
of collaboration with the Petain regime handed a 
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docuttent to Christian Fouchet, who was laier to 
acquire an almost superhuman reputation for cunning 
as the head of General de Gaulle’s secret services. It 
purported to be an account of the latest meeting of 
the political bureau of the French Communist Party. 
Fouchet jumped when he read it: not only did it 


. contain a near-verbatim account of the last meeting 


of the national defence committee, which Fouchet 
himself had attended; it claimed that the Party had 
received this top-secret informatioa from ‘a minister 
in the present government’. 

This set off ‘1’ affaire des fuites,’ the Affair of the 
Leaks, one of the murkiest scandals of the Fourth 
Republic. At different times it has been suggested 
that the Gaullists, the Algerian ultras, the French 
intelligence services and even the CIA were involved. 
The minister suspected of leaking state secrets was 
Francois Mitterrand. 

It is now widely accepted that Mitterrand was 
either the victim of an absurd misunderstanding or 
— more probably — that he was deliberately set up. 
Even at the time, Francois Mauriac, the Catholic 
novelist (who attained the status of a semi-official 
conscience for the non-communist Left curing the 
Algerian war) drew the conclusion that Mitterrand 
was seen on the Right as a man to be stopped at any 
‘cost. 

In 1945, the Liberation seemed to have brought 
socialism its historic opportunity. Defeat, fascism 
and collaboration had discredited the old France of 
the Comite des Forges capitalists and the ‘republic of 
old mates’, as the politicians of the Third Republic 
were contemptuously known. The Communists were 
high in public admiration because of their heroism 
in the Resistance; but with the Party in the grip of 
Stalinism, their time for winning elections had 
passed. 

The old socialist party, the SFIO (‘French section 
of the Third International’), had been Partially dis- 
credited by the pro-Petain vote of two-thirds of its 
deputies in 1940. Many younger socialists and resis- 
tants preferred to form their own party, the Demo- 
cratic and Socialist Union of the Resistance (UDSR). 
Francois Mitterrand was among them, and svon 
emerged as a leader. 

But slowly, over the years from 1945 to 1958, both 
the traditional socialism of the SFIO and the vision- 
ary idealism of the Resistance succumbed to the 
frustrations, the compromises and the barure — the 
‘slop’ — of the party politics of the Fourth Republic 
and the Cold War. Leading socialist Jules Moch 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the Americans and 
defeated the political strikes with which the Com- 
munists sought to carry out the Comintern’s 1947 
offensive. The agonies of conscience and the dilem- 
mas of policy grew sharper as the Indo-Chinese and 
Algerian wars added turns to the rack, 

Francois Mitterrand lived through this bitter period 
of frustration and discredit. He was Minister of the 
Interior, France’s ‘first policeman’. Then for ten 
years, between 1958 and 1968, the credit for a very 
real economic exparsion and a certain sense of 
national regeneration went to the Gaullists.- By the 
time the Gaullist regime collapsed in 1968, Mitterrand 
was regarded by most of his friends (who came more 
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from an intellectual world than from Left-wing 
politics) as just another of yesterday’s men. 

The new Socialist Party was in fact founded in 
Mitterrand’s absence at a conference at Issy-les- 
Moulineaux, outside Paris, in December 1969. But 
Mitterrand was the author of the strategy which 
brought about its revival. It was obvious to both 
Communists and Socialists that the Left could not 
overturn de Gaulle’s successors and win power 
unless it could unite, at least in the minimal sense of 
an electoral compact. As early as 1965, Francois 
Mitterrand had been the candidate of the Left in a 
fairly hopeless challenge:'to de Gaulle, and the Com- 
munists agreed not to run a candidate against him. 
At the beginning of the 1970s a common electoral 
programme was established for Communists and 
Socialists which would also be the common charter 
of a united government of the Left. At the same 
time as Mitterrand emerged as the socialist leader 
with this clear strategy, Georges Marchais, the new 
leader of the Communist Party, also accepted the 
strategic necessity of an alliance with the socialists. 

Neither side made any bones about the competitive 
nature of the relationship. Francois Mitterrand, in 

particular, made it plain that the union could only’ 
work, from a socialist point of view, if it entailed a 
shift of the balance of power within the Left from 
Communists to Socialists. : 
_ Each side, naturally, made substantial concessions. 
The Communists dropped some industries from the 
list they were proposing to nationalise. They agreed 
to freeze, not dismantle, the French independent 
nuclear capability, ,de Gaulle’s cherished force de 
frappe. On Europe, on relations with the United 
States, and on other foreign policy areas, the, Com- 
munists either gave-up ground to Socialists, or 
allowed areas to remain conveniently vague. The 
Socialists, for their part, accepted a list of nationalis- 
ations substantially longer than most of their member- 
ship would have liked. 

What kind of party does Mitterrand now lead? 
` How does it compare with the Labour Party? The 
comparison is treacherous. Superficially, the PS is 
far more a party of the Left, in the Marxist tradition, 
than the Labour Party has ever been in the past. 
Amusement is to be had at PS gatherings for those 
of a cynical turn of mind as exquisitely tailored 
members of the French upper middle class bawl out 
the well-loved words of the Internationale (‘This is 
the struggle! The final struggle!’) — and Francois 
Mitterrand is not the least well-tailored of them. 
The party employs a more specifically Marxist 
rhetoric and style than Labour does: but then that 
has been true of Continental democratic socialist 
parties for a very long time. = 4 . 

The PS may be unambiguously a socialist party; it 
_ js also undeniably the party which represents the 
Right of the French Left, locked in deadly rivalry 
with the Communists. It may be committed toa 
relatively, ‘advanced’ socialist programme: it has, 
been drawn in that direction by electoral need, and 
if that need disappeared, as a result of further decline 
in the Communist vote, the PS might back off from 
parts of its economic programme. On the other hand, 
far more clearly than Labour at the moment, the PS 
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is about changing French life, and the French Sate, 
as opposed to changing the French economy. This 
has a lot to do with its membership and electoral 
support. The PS is closely allied to the second largest 
confederation of unions in France, the CFDT, imagin- 
atively led by Edmond Maire. The CFDT has had. 
its greatest successes in recruiting ‘cadres’:'a nearly 
untranslatable French word covering junior and 
middle management as well as skilled private and 
public sector workers and supervisors. 

The French economy may have been modernised 
more successfully than the British economy. But the 
French state is more unrepentantly authoritarian and 
paternalist; and that is saying a great deal. France 
still has conscription and the guillotine. Local govern- 
ment is still in the hands of the central government 
and the prefects established by Napoleon. The 
education system of the state.is deeply in need of 
reform, and so is the judicial system. It is because 
they believe that under Francois Mitterrand the 
Socialist Party will attempt to put into practice a 
programme of reform based on an ethical interpreta- 
tion of what socialism means, as well as a programme 
of economic reform based on the conception of 
‘autogestion’ — the version of workers’ control dear 
to the CFDT — that millions of French people voted 
for Mitterrand. 


II 


SOCIALIST strategists are busy preparing for the 
election at the end-of June which should provide 
Francois Mitterrand with the Left-wing Assembly 
needed to carry out his programme. 

Unemployment figured prominently in the election ` 
and Mitterrand intends to fight it partly through a 
policy of economic expansion (three per cent a year 
to start with), spurred by higher consumption, itself 
fostered by selective social transfers (a sharp, increase 
in the minium wage, and big improvements in old- 
age pensions and family and housing allowances). 
The plan is to be supplemented by the direct creation 
of 210,000 jobs in the.state sector, essentially in 
teaching and the health services. This, in turn, should 
be lined with a wealth tax, the narrowing of the range 
of wages and more social reforms involving education 
and the wider use of referendums. It is also proposed 
to nationalise the remaining French private banks, 
nine big industrial groups, and the steel industry, as 
well as sectors of the nuclear, space and armament 
industries, 

The social programme, if properly explained, may 
mobilise many people. The Socialists want to draw 
up a balaħce sheet at once, both to register Giscard’s 
record and to show the real situation to the workers. 
One reason is to secure pay restraint. Mitterrand 
wants to collaborate with the unions granting them 
new powers inthe factory rather than inflationary 
wage increases. = 

For a quarter of a century after the war, while the 
national cake was growing, reformists could preach, 
because they were able to deliver. Now much more 
radical measures are needed to provide a genuine 
improvement. Obviously Mitterrand is no revolu- 
tionary, yet in assessing his likely conduct we have to 
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consider whether he will be free to apply his policies. 

On June 21, in the first ballot of the Parliamentary 
election, all parties will mesure the impact of the 
presidential poll. Within the new opposition the 
battle is already bitter. On the morrow of his defeat, 
Jacques Chirac made a bid for the role of Redeemer 
of the Right. He was at once violently attacked by 
Raymond Barre. But the outgoing Prime Minister 
was not the real challenger. Giscard then entered the 
stage, mincing no words about ‘premeditated treason’. 

The competition will be equally acute on the Left. 
The Communists will discover how many lost votes 
they can recover and, therefore, how many of the 86 
seats won in 1978 they can preserve. The Socialists 
will want to improve substantially on their 104 depu- 
ties. After all, the Left will need to gain nearly 50 
seats to obtain a majority in the Assembly. 
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` AMERICAN officials and press have gone to great 
lengths to suggest that Mitterrand is probably tougher 
on the Soviet Union, and softer on Israel, than his 
predecessor, and therefore, as the Washington Post’s 
senior foreign editor suggested, ‘more in tune with ... 
the Reagan White House.’ 

The hypothesis bears careful scrutiny. Mitterrand 
has done much more than get himself elected: he has 
vastly improved the chances of dn election victory 
next October by the Greek Socialist leader, Andreas 
Papandreou; he may help the Norwegian Labour 
government of Gro Harlem Brundtland survive its 
election test on September 14 (the polls show Labour 
just three points ahead); and he has taken the stuffiing 
out of Helmut Schmidt’s resistance to the left-wing 
of his German Social Democratic Party. The chain 
reaction offers a far greater threat to American stra- 
tegy in Europe than Mitterrand may be prepared to 
endorse personally, although on several issues his 
opposition to the Americans. is plain. 

He is opposed to the American scheme (reaffirmed 
once again at the NATO ministerial meeting in 
Rome, to deploy the Pershing II and Cruise missiles 
in Europe. In his television debate with Giscard he 
said he was ‘not in favour of the neutron bomb being 
built’—by, France or by anyone else, and he rejected 
‘all the budgetary arrangements made by the govern- 
ments against which I am fighting’. The latter 
statement suggests he is unlikely to take American 
instructions to put more money, into financing a 
Western European arms. build-up. Professor Eugene 
Rostow, newly nominated Director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, and General 
Edward Rowny, the arms control negotiator, will be 
obliged to repress their enthusiasm for such pet 
projects as abrogating the anti-ballistic missile treaty. 
Richard Allen, the National Security Adviser who 
enjoys treating the European Left as a whipping boy, 
may even be compelled to acquire some. rhetorical 
discipline, as the White House watches Mitterrand, 
and he watches them for signs: of willingness to 
engage in serious talks, with the Kremlin. 

Mitterrand can afford to sit back and watch. If 
the Left wins a Norway and Greece, by the end of. 
the year the way will be open for talks to remove 
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nuclear weapons and ‘demilitarise’ the Nordic and 
Balkan zones, bypassing American strategy 
altogether. 

In Greece, the desire for Balkan agreement em- 
bracing Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Romania is held, 
not only by Papandreou’s pan-Hellenic Socialist 
Movement, but by Constantine Caramanlis, the 
Greek President. Caramanlis, it should be noted, 
will become the principal spokesman for the Euro- 
pean Community when Greece takes over the presi- 
dency of the EEC Council of Ministers in July 1983. 
In Giscard’s absence, Caramanlis will also be the sole 
European statesman able to play mediator between 
East and West. There can be no doubt that if 
Papandreou forms a new Greek government, he will 
have Caramanlis’s support to force the Americans 
to withdraw their nuclear weapons from Greece. A 
Balkan agreement could follow quickly, with 
Moscow’s acquiescence. 

Mitterrand may also prevent the Americans from 
consolidating the base agreements they have been 
tenaciously negotiating with Spain and Portugal. 
One of the inducements for both to sign has been the 
American promise to get France to relent in its op- 
position to Spanish and Portuguese membership of 
the EEC. Without Giscard, this promise looks 
much less certain; Mitterrand’s electoral calculus 
dictated unambiguous opposition to EEC entry, 
Particularly for Spain. It will require more ingen- 
uity than the Reagan men have yet shown to develop 
a formula that satisfies both the French and the 
Spanish, at a price the Americans can afford. A 
military coup d’etat in Spain, which Generalissimo 
Haig has had to swear he does not really favour, 
would certainly bolt the door to the European Come 
munity, as far as Mitterrand is concerned. C] 
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Inflation: 
World 


Scourge 


rd 


ILO SURVEY 


< s [)oueLe-Dicrr and rising” sums 


` up the inflation picture in - 


the majority of countries through- 
out the. world during the twelve 
months ending September 1980. 

Notable exceptions were Swit- 
zerland which registered an in- 
crease of 3.8 per cent in its con- 
sumer price index, and Israel 
which continued to hold its un- 
. enviable lead with an inflation 
Tate of 131.5 per cent. 

Still below the double-digit 
mark during this period were 
several dèveloped countries in- 
cluding the Federal Republic of 
Germany, 5.2 per cent; Austria 


and the Netherlands with 7 per, 


cent each; and Japan, 8.9 per 
cent. 


These findings are based on: 


the. movements in‘ the general 
consutmer price indexes over-the 
relevant 12-month period for 
some 65 countries as published in 
the ILO Bulletin of Labour Stat- 
istics. ‘These -countries include 
. seven in Africa, 16.in the Ameri- 
cas, 15 in Asia, 21 in Europe and 
six in Oceania. 

Care should be taken, however, 
-when using the consumer price- 
jndexes to make international 
. comparisons, as scope, coverage 
. and methodology used in gather- 

ing the data often vary from 
country to country. Another ILO 
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‘Data for 
‘ world leader in inflation rates, 


publication, the Technical Guide . 


(Vol. 1: Consumer Prices), is a 


valuable aid in making such com- . 


Parisons. 


AMONG developed countries re- 
cording an inflation rate of bet- 
ween 10 and 20 per cent during 
the 12-month period ending Sep- 
tember 1980, were Australia, 10.3 


' per cent; Canada, 10.7 per cent; 


the United States, 12.6 per cent; 
Norway, 12.9 per cent; France, 
13.6 per cent; Sweden, 15.0 
per cent; the United King- 
dom, 15.9 per cent; and New 
Zealand, 16.4 per cent. These 
figures represent a rise in inflation’ 


for many of these countries since’ 


1979. 

During the same period infla- 
tion rates also continued to in- 
crease in four other developed 
countries where they reached 21.3 
per cent in Italy; 24.4 per cent in 
Greece; 31.1: per centin Yugo- 
slavia; and 57.6 per cent in Ice- 
land. 


INFLATION rates in developing 
countries stayed below the 10 per 
cent level in only four of those 


for which data are available: ` 


Peninsular Malaysia, 6.2 per 
cent;, Tunisia, 8.6 per cent; and 
Puerto Rico and the Ivory Coast, 
both with 9.8 per cent. 

In Latin America, while re- 
latively moderate inflation. rates 
were registered in Paraguay, 16.5 
per cent, and in El Salvador, 18.3 
per cent, they were high ‘in Vene- 
zuela, 22, 2 per cent: Colombia, 
27.2 per cent; Chile; 30.4 per 
cent; and Bolivia, £0.4 per cent. 
Argentina, once the 


were available only up till August 
1980 when it stood at 88.0 per 


_cent, an’ improvement over its 


previous levels. 


During the 12-month period. 


ending September 1980, among 
the developing countries in 
Africa, Mauritius continued to 
experience high inflation witha 
rate of 48.7 percent, while in the 
more moderate range were Gam- 
bia with 10.3 per cent, Morocco 

with 11.1 per cent, Kenya with 
11.3 per cent and "Madagascar, 
with 18.5 per cent. : 

Asian countries plagued by 
high inflation rates were Sri 
Lanka with | 43.3 per cent fol- 


lowed by the Republic of Korea 
with 30.2 -per cent. ; 

Other Asian countries experi- 
enced rises in the cost-of-living 


indexes including Jordan where the 


inflation, rate was 10.1 per cent, 
Pakistan, 11.1 per cent, Hong 
Kong, 13.1: per cent, Indonesia, 


_ 15.0 per cert, the Philippines, 


15.3 per cent, Thailand, 17.2 per 
cent, and the ‘Syrian Arab Repub- . 
lic, 18. 8 per cent. 

According to the most recent 
data just made available by a few 
countries for the 12-month period 
ending December 1980, inflation 
rates dropped slightly during the 
final months of 1980 in Austria, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, ~ 
Sweden, the United Kingdom | 
and the United States, while hold- 
ing firm in’ France and rising 


‘slightly in Switzerland. Although 


these data in themselves do not 


` constitute a downward trend, they 


may offer a glimmer of hope to 
an inflation-weary world. O 





DAILY BREAD: HOW MUCH 
SWEAT ?. . 


In some parts of the world in 1977 
even bakers had to work hard for 
their daily bread, For instance, in 
Syria and Botswana the price of a 
kilo of white bread was equal to 
working almost 2 hours at the oven, 
while in Canada and Belgium, |. 
bakers could buy a kilo of bread 
with wages earned in -10 minutes, 
according to a survey by the 
International Labour Organisation. 

Truck and tram/bus drivers in 
Botswana, Greece and Romania had 
to spend 40 minutes or more behind 
the wheel before they could buy a 
kilo of rice. Their counterparts in 
Austria, the Netherlands and Switzeér- 
land had to work 15 minutes or less 
to buy-the same quantity, while in 

India, where rice is a diet staple, 
bus drivers and carpenters had to 
work. about 2 hours or more to buy 


| one kilo. 


White sugar was definitely a 
luxury in Burma where the majority 
of workers had to put in at least 13 
hours work before earning enough 
for a kilo, The situation was easier 
in some other developing countries, 
such as Benin and Nigeria where 
wages for 14 hours’ work could buy 
‘a kilo, Guadeloupe, 4 hour, and 
Mexican workers. could buy a kilo of 
sugar ofter only 10 minutes’ work, 

_ Mostof the wage-earners in the 
market economy countries could buy 
a kilo with less than 20 minutes’ 
wages, And for some workers, such 
as Australian, Bermudan and Can- 
adian bakers and carpenters, one 
hour’s wages could buy 10 or more 
kilos of sugar. 
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DISCUSSION: 


Marxism 
and 
Empiricism 


DAVID SELBCURNE 





Mainstream in its issue of February 21, 1981, 
published an article by David Selbourne on 
“British Empiricism and Social Sciences” which 
was the transcript of a talk given by him on the 
invitation of the Political Science Department 
of Allahabad University. This provoked a criti- 
cal piece from Dr. Suman Gupta, Associate 
Professor of Philosophy, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, which was published in Mainstream, 
(March 14, 1981). To this, Selbourne replied 
in Mainstream (March 28, 1981). This, in turn, 
provoked two attacks on Selbourne. from 
Gorakh Pandey and Hiren Mukherjee (Main- 
stream, April 18, 1981), followed by another 
criticism by S. Ram Moban (Mainstream, 
May 9, 1982). 

Herebelow is published David Selbourne’s 
reply to his critics. With this ends the discussion 
ou this subject. 

—Editor 





Te basic issues I raised in my talk at Allahabad 
(Mainstream, February 21, 1981) have, for 
interesting reasons, been missed by the learned con- 
tributors to what has now become, as usual, a clever 
but pointlessly scholastic discussion. I was talking 
about the urgency of Marxism becoming once more 
an instrument for grasping the nature of the real 
world inhabited by real human beings, for communi- 
cating this knowledge to others who know nothing 
about Marxism — and who will never find out, if it 
is left to JNU academics — and for acting upon it. 
For all I know, it may be too late to rescue Marxism 
from the unholy combination of Party and academic 
‘Marxists’ who have founded their careers on. it; but, 

at least, the effort needs to be made. 
It was to this end that I was invoking the empirical 
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method, the virtues of observation and the claims of 
human actuality, against the world of unverifiable 
conceptual abstractions, as a methodological antidote 
to the excesses committed by Marxists in the name 
of Marxism. And now, once again, with the kind of 
apparently ‘sophisticated’ academic self-display which 
has more to do with the advancement of status in the 
academic community than serious political intent, we 
are plunged back into the depths of a truly useless 
knowledge — or what gives the appearance of know- 
ledge, as the term is understood in the universities of 
the elite. à 

The trouble with the superficially refined discrimi- 
nations of Dr Nirmal Singh (Mainstream, May 9, 
1981), for example, is that they are academic in the 
worst sense: they reek of midnight oil, dictionaries of 
philosophy, and departmental ladder climbing. Prof. 
Hiren Mukherjee’s crude diatribe against me 
(Mainstream, April 18) can be dealt with more 
shortly. I knew that his kind of ‘Party Marxism’ was 
impoverished, but not to the extent that he should be 
so reduced as to make reference to my skin-colour, 
but not at any point to my argument! God help 
Marzism — for nothing else will — if that is where 
a lifetime of Marxist thought gets you. I should add 
that it was not I who started the ad hominem, or 
personal, form of argumentation. My talk at Allaha- 
bad on the degeneration of Marxism was directed at 
no one in particular. But plainly those who felt the 
cap fitted them, starting with Suman Gupta, were 
provoked by it; particularly those Party Marxists, 
with their simple dialectical schemata, whose Mar- 
xism is being rejected the world over, and not just by 
Polish upsurge. 

The reasons for all this are, in my opinion, much 
more interesting than the form which the discussion 
is taking in these pages, to say nothing of its content. 
Indeed the reader could be excused for thinking that 
the whole debate is a waste of time; indeed it would 
be a waste of time, if one were to follow Gorakh 
Pandey or Nirmal Singh much further into their 
particular jungles of intellectual overproduction. No, 
the truly interesting feature of this discussion is the 
sensitivity most party and academic ‘Marxists’ ex- 
hibit to criticism of the fundamentals of their beliefs. 
(They have only themselyes to blame for investing 
their ‘Marxism’ with an absolute and unconditional, 
tather than contingent, authority.) But at this junc- 
ture, when the sense of Communism’s political and 
Marxism’s intellectual failures is dawning on the less 
hidebound and benighted, the kind of critique I was 
offering really has to be responded to in a different 
fashion. The issue is not, for example, whether I 
failed to mention Mach (Suman Gupta, March 14) 
in my rejection of all absolute distinctions between 
idealism and materialism; nor can my argument be 
met by demogogic assertions (Gorakh Pandey, April 
18) that ‘Marxism is alive in the revolutionary prac- 
tice of the working class and people all over the 
world’. This latter is a reflex, not a thought; but the 
more interesting for it. 

Nirmal Singh’s reflexes (May 9) are more subtly 
concealed in the false trappings of a logician, but not 
less crude and irrelevant to the purpose of my argu- 
ments for all that. For seven paragraphs, he ably — 
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unlike Dr Gupta —takes me to task for what he alleges 
to be my frailties of logic and lack of knowledge. (He 
also accuses me of a ‘total neglect of imagination’ as 
a constituent element in the processes of cognition. 
In reply, I can only refer him to my methodological 
practice, even if practice isa poor relation to theory 
in the status rankings of radical university depart- 
ments.) But the eighth paragraph is another matter, 
and commitsa far greater intellectual crime—though 
completely insignificant to any but intellectuals— 
against truth, logic, and Marxism together, than any- 
thing I could have committed. ‘Observation and 

. experiment’, he tells me, instead of facing the essen- 
tial issue of why Marxism is failing to engage itself 
realistically, let alone to comprehend accurately, the 
actual world we live in, are ‘two qualitatively distinct 
aspects of the [empirical] method. The two aspects 
are united in opposition and thus must lead toa 
higher form of cognition’. What is the empirical 
evidence for this assertion? Or, in the absence of 
such evidence, where are the logician’s proofs, so 
strenuously offered in the first seven paragraphs, for 
the validity of this truly irrational proposition? 

Although various other  sleights-of-hand and 
specious distortions of my position follow, at this 
point ‘in his argument one must stop to take stock. 
For the critical Marxist, whose brain is still function- 
ing—and fortunately their numbers are growing— 
ought to become wary here, at the very least. At the 
most, he will be able to see that this kind of schem- 
atic and mechanical ‘Marxism’, with its concealed 
thesis (observation), antithesis (experiment) and 
synthesis (a higher form of cognition) lurking ben- 
eath the surface of the polished anglicisms of the JNU 
prose, isa house of cards. Itis an intolerably dis- 
honest schema for a materialist, because it is an 
article of faith and not even remotely, whether in the 
first or the last instance, a verifiable truth. It seems 
to me, as I was arguing at Allahabad, that against 
this quality of intellectual disorder, even the most 
banal empirical finding derived from observation of 
real human beings—of their exploitation, their strug- 
gles, their daily circumstances -is both intellectually 
and morally preferable. 

At the same time as I make this statement, I am 
aware that it will never be understood by professional 
Marxists. (I too am a Marxist and an intellectual, 
but who would own up to being either in this com- 
pany?) They cannot afford to stare the world in the 
eye, without the protective glasses which their kind 
of Marxism provides against its glare. Thus it is 
that not one of the contributors has been able, or 
even willing, to respond to the central theme of my 
Allahabad talk; nor to measure up as a human being, 
rather than as a professional, intellectual, to Feuer- 
bach’s fierce moral-political challenge: “Enough of 
words, come down to real things. Show me what you 
are talking about. Can we feed ourselves on mere 
words, or on the real things of life’? 

Until the polemicizing ‘Marxist’ intellegentsia 
address themselves to this, and to the transformation 
of so much ‘Marxism’ into an obscurantist pseudo- 
science without truth or meaning, their arguments 

- will not be worth the paper they are written on; in- 
deed, given the cost of newsprint, they are worth 
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very much less. And when they do begin to address 
themselves to these fundamental issues — the very 
same ones asI raised at Allahabad — instead of to 
their departmental colleagues or fellow Party members, 
then real discussion can begin. (May 13).0 





Zimbabwe (from page 5) 


out by South Africa against the frontline states— 
particularly Mozambique, Zambia and Angola—in 
an attempt to destabilise them. 

Landlocked Zimbabwe is traditionally dependent 
on racist South Africa for its economic survival. 
A gradual change of this situation is.an absolute 
necessity. Mugabe during his visit to New Delhi 
highlighted the efforts being made by him and other 
leaders of Southern African states to promote greater 
cooperation among themselves and reduce their 
dependence on South: Africa through the formation 
of the South African Development and Coordination 
Conference (SADCC). It will take some time, but 
it is agreed that itis a step inthe right direction 
which will contribute to self-reliance, economic 
progress and stability in the region (May 26) O 
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A.P. Mine Workers 
and AITUC 


IS the May 9 issue of Mainstream is published a document — 

Workers’ Rights Under Attack in AP Mine Area. ` 

The “fact-finding committee” of the A.P, Civil Liberties 

Committee has released this document. The committee con- 
sists of known CPML leaders along with legislators belonging 
to the Lok Dal and some intellectuals. I can fully appreciate 
their anger against the Government, against the arrest of 
certain persons under the hated National Security Act. But I 
do not know whether they realised that the so-called fact- 
finding committee was also carrying on propaganda against 
„the AITUC, the CPI, etc., not based on facts but only on 
assertions, B. Tharakam, B. Pradeep and M. Shatrugna are 
CPML leaders, and if they were to write a propaganda article 
against the AITUC or the CPI, I would not mind it, But if 
they push through their propaganda in the name of facts and 
it is published by a journal like Mainstream, I think it is my 
responsibility to put the record straight. 
- “Of the above, the Singareni Workers’ Unioh affiliated to 
the AITUC is recognised by the management in Godavari 
Khani”, says the committee. The CPML has issued several 
leaflets stating that the AITUC union is an agent of the 
management, and by implication it is stated in the quotation 
given above that it is recognised by the grace of the manage- 
ment. 

In the Singareni Collieries, out of 67,000 workers, 37,000 are 
members of the Singareni Collieries Workers Union (AITUC). 
The union has a proud history since 1943, The founder- 
president, Seshagiri Rao, was killed by the Nizam’s police, The 
general secretary of the union, Komarayya, and a secretary, 
Kumaraswamy, were workers and participated in the Telan- 
gana armed struggle, and chief vice-president B. Gangaram is 
a veteran Communist leader of Adilabad district, who also 
participated in the Telangana struggle. So far Dr Raj Bahadur 
Gour was the president of the union, and recently I have been 
elected president. 

The Singareni Workers’ Union is a recognised union — not 
by the grace of the management but because of its strength in 
the working class which none could ignore. 

The document states, “In the first week of January, 1981, 
the Karmika Sangham presented a charter of demands asking 
for the implementation of the agreement entered into by the 
management and other trade unions regarding conditions of 
the workers of the open-cast mines,’ and lists eleven demands. 

It was a fact-finding committee with some eminent profes- 
sors on it, Did they enquire what was the agreement between 
the management and the four unions? Have they seen a copy 
of it? a 

The above paragraph gives two impressions — that the 
agreement was regarding the workers of open-cast mines, and 
that the demands placed by the Sangham and the agreement 
have been mixed up. i 

The agreement reached between the management and the 
four unions is in the background of an all-India wage agree- 
ment. The all-India agreement is for a period of three years. 
A committee has been set up to go into categorisation, and its 
work is very slow. The four unions jointly served a strike 
notice demanding increased payment to certain categories as 
the nature of work differs. Apart from the categories that got 
increases, workers of all categories would be paid an amount 
equal to one increment, for a year. The agreement has been 
implemented, The fact-finding committee tries to create the 
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impression that the unions signed an agreement and went to 
sleep. 

The fact-finding committee further states, “It also maintain- 
ed that the said unions promised not to make fresh demands 
for the following two year.” Thus the Karmika Sangham, 
revolutionary defender of the working class, will make no 
agreement, but mobilise the workers for a permanent struggle 
for a permanent revolution. If anyone knows anything of the 
trade union movement, he would know that when after 
struggles and negotiations an agreement is reached, it is for a 
certain period, Every trade union struggle cannot be continued 
till the revolution is completed. 

“The workers of the Karmika Sangham however claimed 
that they had not put up any fresh demands bnt only wanted 
implementation of the demands already conceded.” I do not 
question the right of any union to raise demands, But here the 
Karmika Sangham states that it did not raise any new de- 
mands while in the preceding paragraph eleven demands of 
theirs are listed. Is it revoiutionary falsehood for the advance 
of the revolution? Alas, all this is a part of the report of a fact- 
finding committee. 

The document says: “The FFC went to the office of the 
local AITUC union be elicit its opinion about the prevailing 
Bitualion in G.K, Unfortunately no one was present in the 
office.” 

What a defunct union, with office not functioning, union 
recognised by the grace of the management, signs agreement 
for two years, instead of believing in permanent struggles, and 
does not bother about implementation of the agreement! All 
these are ‘facts’ dug out by intellectuals and dished out in 
Mainstream to gain credibility. 

Did the FFC inform the leaders of the union beforehand? 
At what time did the committee visit the union? On April 11 
the secretariat of the union met at Hyderabad to discuss the 
fillers’ strike at Kothagudem and decided to serve a strike 
notice, Bhaskar Rao and Narayana were on their trade union 
duty and were not sleeping as the fact-finding committee 
would seem to like people to believe. 

As for the conditions of the workers in the collieries, the 
union has been conducting struggles and has a number of 
gains to its credit, and that is known to the workers. 

It would have been better if tbe fact-finding committee had 
seen the hospital and also the hospital facilities in the Jharia 
and Ranigunj coal belts. 

The union has been fighting for quarters or house sites and 
also transport, and even at the recent confercnce the jssues 
were focussed. 

Dealing with absenteeism which increased from 20.3 per 
cent in 1974-75 to 24.7 per cent in 1979-80, the president in his 
speech and the resolution have pointed out that new mines are 
being worked, the distance between place of residence and the 
work place is very much and hence absenteeism has increased, 
The union demands quarters with light and water for all. 
Much more will have to be spent on quarters than is being 
done in any of the coal belts in India. Similarly on transport, 
On the demands I don’t think there can be any difference. But 
anarchy has never helped the working class to advance its 
cause, 

The leaders of the CPML consider a strike itself to be a 
revolutionary struggle and lead sections of workers into 
strikes sometimes even without issues, Two workers quarrel and 
a strike is called. Those who considered the working class to 
be part of the establishment, selfish, and victims of economism, 
are trying to enter the field with the motto of strike for strike’s 
sake which harms the working class movement. 

There may be differences, in assessment of the situation, on 
the tactics to be adopted, on the timing of strike, but falsehood 
and insinuation should not pass for authentic facts; that js 
all that I request. 

This is not the first document of its kind. Earlier the report 
of a fact-finding committee on Chattisgarh published in 
Mainstream accused AITUC leaders of being corrupt. Even 
the worst enemies of these comrades, who have sacrificed so 
much for the cause of the working class and the Communist 
Party of India, cannot accuse them of being corrupt. But 
such “facts” are getting respectability by being published in 
Mainstream. 

K.L. Mahendra, MLC, 
President, Singareni Collieries Workers’ Union; 
Member, Working Committee, AITUC, 
Hyderabad 
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A Calcutta Scandal (from p. 9) 


Mukherjee before the Sharma-Sarkar Commission of 
Inquiry and published in The Statesman, Calcutta, 
June 8, 1978). 

Some inkling of the adverse reaction of this vaccine 

on the human body was available from one witness 
' before the Sharma-Sarkar Commission set up to 
probe the excesses committed by Government servants 
in the early seventies. Health Inspector Samaresh 
Mukherjee told the Commission that a person known 
to him became ill on application of the vaccine and 
later died in hospital. He also said that many had 
complained of swelling of hands or feet (where the 
vaccine had been injected) and several persons even 
became unconscious as a result (The Statesman, 
Calcutta, September 13, 1978). A thorough investi- 
gation in the vast area of the experiment will surely 
‘bring to light minute details of such after-effects. 

Scientists working in the Cholera Research Centre 
(now converted into the National Institute of Cholera 
and Enteric Diseases) were the first to protest against 
such abuse of authority by the centre’s management. 
An Officers’ Association of the Cholera Research 
Centre was set up in February, 1975, to voice organi- 
sed protest. This has been later turned into the 
Scientists’ Association of the National Institute of 
Cholera and Enteric Diseases (SANICED). When the 
protests to the centre’s management failed to make 
any impact, the scientists approached the Indian 
Council of Medical Research and then the Union 
Health Minister Raj Narain (who by virtue of his 
ministerial post was the ICMR President) in 1977 
seeking redressal. Similarly, the West Bengal Chief 
Minister was also approached and the scientists took 
a deputation to state Health Minister Nani Bhatta- 
charyya. All these efforts proved fruitless, thanks to 
the inability or reluctance of the administration, 
under both the Janata and the Left Front, to take a 
any action against the guilty personnel. i 

In a letter to Raj Narain on June 15, 1977, this 
writer stated: “The Cholera Vaccine trial in 1975-76 
involved an expenditure of Rs 8 lakhs and a popula- 
tion of over two lakhs was exposed toit. Nota 
single laboratory experiment to study its efficacy 
(which is a minimum prerequisite for human trial) 
was done, biological ethics were deliberately violated 
and a vast population was exposed to an agent whose 
constituent can initiate provocative poliomyelitis. The 
trial was conducted haphazardly with unskilled per- 
sonnel and inadequate scientific supervision.” It was 
also made clear to him that “we shall substantiate 
each and every allegation we have made” and he 
was implored to intervene and institute an inquiry 
commission to inquire into all aspects of the trial, but 
the request fell on deaf ears. 

Later, on December 5, 1977, we approached the 
Sharma-Sarkar Commission requesting it to take up 
the case of “unscrupulous and unethical experimenta- 
tion on thousands of human population in Calcutta”. 
The Commission responded positively and took it up 
as the first case for review. ; 

Dr S.S. Ghoteskar, Drug Controller of the Union 
Government, and A.C. Sengupta, Deputy Drug 
Controller of the West Bengal Government, told the 
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Commission in their submissions that no relevant in- 
formation related to either of the two experiments 
(1974 and 1975-76) was submitted to them and they 
had not been approached for permission to conduct 
the experiments. Dr Ghoteskar in his evidence also 
declared emphatically that even the WHO did not fall 
outside the pale of the Drug Control Act regulating . 
import of medicines to India. 

The head mistress of the Higher Girls’ Section of 
the Beliaghata Kishore Vidyapith, Pranita Bhatta- 
charyya, teacher of BKV’s Primary Section Nakul- 
chandra Debnath, teacher of Beliaghata Shanti 
Sangha Vidyalaya Pulinkumar Roy Chowdhury, and 
others informed the Commission that the vaccinators 
had not disclosed from where they were coming; and 
that they wanted to apply a vaccine on trial. They had 
not even cared to return at any stage after applying 


‘the vaccine to inquire about their condition. 


The hearings of the Commission on the subject 
were enough to strike panic among those who had 
organised the experiments. They moved the Calcutta 
High Court with a petition that since the centre was a 
registered body like the ICMP the scientists. and 
personnel working there were not Government ser- 
vants and their activities could not come under the 
Commission’s purview. The High Court upheld 
their contention and directed the Commission to 
desist from inquiring into the centre’s activities. 

What has been highly astonishing, however, is the 
subsequent role of the Left Front Government of 
West Bengal. The State Health Minister gave the 
distinct impression that the facts of the case were 
being sought to be suppressed by the State adminis- 
tration. And the file bearing all relevant documents 
disappeared mysteriously from the office of the Chief 
Minister. 

Meanwhile, while the persons directly involved in 
the experiments are flourishing under the generosity 
of the ICMR, the WHO and the West Bengal 
Government; the scientists who had first raised their 
voice of protest have been victimised. President of 
SANICED Dr A.K. Ghosh has been removed from 
the centre (now NICED) on a phoney charge. A 
similar fate has befallen four other scientists including 
this writer. , 

In such a situation, when we were gripped by a 
sense of frustration, press reports on the controversy 
in WHO circles on the organisation’s funding of pro- 
jects relating to field and human trials in Third World 
countries of drugs and chemicals developed by multi- 
national firms have provided some ray of hope. We 
are highly enthused by Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi’s spirited speech at Geneva on May 6, ex- 
posing the undesirable activities of multinational drug 
cartels in Third World nations including human trials 
of new and dangerous drugs. We have since, directly 
approached her to take up the case of the experiments 
carried out on the unwary population of East Calcutta 
slums in 1974 and 1975-76 and bring the guilty to 
book. We are pinning our hopes.on her as she has 
come out as the champion of the very cause for which 
we have been fighting all these years. Any compre- 
hensive and impartial inquiry into the incidents is 
bound to reveal many startling features of the exploi- 
tation of our countrymen as guinea-pigs.L] 
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Tripoli May 15, 1981 


The leader of the revolution has affirmed that it was the Palestinian who was 
fighting and dying while the rest of the arabs were feeling ashamed because they 
did not fight. In the speech he delivered yesterday before the arab masses 
participating in the mass rally held on the occasion of the Thirty third anniversary 
of Palestine usurpation, the leader said: “the palestinian people are faced with 
threat and destruction, and the threat is also directed against Syria, the last trench 
in the northern front.” He added, “we announce to America and we are free to do 
so, that any weapons the palestinian resistance can use we are ready to supply 
them and buy them even if their weight isin gold.” The leader of the revolution 
also indicated that the zionist enemy for thirty three years has been achieving 
successive successes in the application of its strategic plan to establish a zionist 
state in the heart of the arab homeland. 

The leader warned that “if the enemy’s advance intensifies in front of an 
arab retrogression, as it is the case now, we will witness, in coming years, a bad 
situation affecting even the arab existence itself.” He added, “the question is no 
longer a question of independence or lack of independence, but a question of exis- 
tence or non-existence.” He went on to say, “arab existence on the arab home- 
land is really threatened now by the US bases and American protection which 
constitutes a strategic umbrella for a zionist advance which adopts a step-by-step 
manoeuvre.” He indicated that”? after thirty years, the zionist enemy reached 
Jerusalem and made it its so-called capital, and it means that it continues to apply 
this strategy under the U.S. umbrella, which umbrella also succeeded in getting a 
foot on arab soil and setting up bases in Egypt, Sudan, Oman Somalia and other 
parts of the arab world where camps are ready for US troops, and were their 
airports, harbours, streets and even. their houses are US property.” 

Colonel Gadhafi called upon the palestinian revolutionary command to 
mobilise all palestinian forces all over the world, materially and morally, and 
open the door wide to have the honour of fighting and dying for palestine. 
Colonel Gadhafi said that the Lebanese government should define its stand clearly, 
either accept arab forces to come to defend’ Lebanon or accepts Israeli forces over 
its soil, “with its present attitude, the lebanese government makes the man of the 
street wonder why the arabs take such a negative stand towards an arab league 
member.” Colonel Gadhafi called upon the Lebanese government to allow arab 
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troops in Lebanon and then the Arab rulers will reveal their real identity whether 
they are with the arab nation or against it. “the aim of Israelis is to deal a blow to 
the arab nation, they have occupied part of Lebanon in their way to Syria and 
Jordan. Egypt’s turn will come later as the Israeli withdrawals from Arish and 
Sinai are only metaphorical, as Egyptian forces are not allowed to replace Israeli 
troops.” 

The leader continues, “the Syrian missiles in dispute should cover the skies 
of southern Lebanon to make it impossible for the Israeli planes to penetrate into 
the Labanese air-space.”’ “the Libyans are ready to deploy missiles on the lebanese 
territory for that purpose. We make this offer again to the Lebanese government, 
as we already extended this offer over two years ago.” Colonel Qadhafi wondered 
why the Israeli planes have the right to strike against Syrian forces along the 
borders of Syria, “while we are denied the right to destroy saad haddad’s positions 
and forces? The arab planes should start daily raids on haddad’s enclave at 
least and the arab forces should form an umbrella to the palestinian resistance to 
enable it liberate palestine and destroy the Israeli settlements there. 

Colonel Qadhafi said that most arabs thought talks were useless against the 
Israeli escalated attacks and air raids on palestinian camps, lebanese cities and arab 
troops. “We are, however, forced into talks, even through we share the view 
of those who are tired of talks.” Colonel Qadhafi said in his speech before the 
arab masses who took part in the 33rd anniversary of palestinian usurpation: “we 
heard the speech of the leader of the palestinian revolution, brother Abu-ammar, 
because he has the right to speak. It is the palestinian who fights and dies and 
does not believe in talks, but we, the other arabs, feel ashamed as we did not fight. 
It is the palestinian people who fight and their children die daily, and behind them 
stand the lebanese people who were exposed to threat and destruction. It is also 
dicected against Syria, the last trench in northern front. The leader added, “the 
palestinians, more than anyone else, have the right to speak loudly, because 
everyday they fight with their lives in their hands. It is very important to hear 
the voice of the palestinian resistence leader in such hours, when the Israelis stage 
raids against the Lebanese cities and palestinian forces and camps, because the 
stronger this voice is the stronger the fighters will be. Those who talks and do 
nothing should be ashamed of themselves, and it is a shame that the rest of the 
Arabs do not join in the fight.” “I have the utmost pleasure, and in this parti- 
cular time, to have abu ammar, Abu iyad and Abu tareq from Fatah’s command 
with us here together with the rest of the leaders and secretaries of the PFLP, 
DFLP, pmf. LP general command and al-saiqa.”’ “the libyans in parti- 
cular andthe arabs in general, consider this gathering with the leaders of 
palestinian people as very important and resembles a real answer to the malicious 
sides which rejoiced at the existence ofa crises between Libya and Fateh.” He 
affirmed “there should be no crises between al fateh revolution and the palestinian 
revolution, because no contradiction can be found between them, and there should 
be no contradiction.” The leader wondered why there was a so-called crisis in the 
past, and said, “maybe there was a hidden hand behind everything that hap- 
pened.” be added, “the palestinians should not be blamed by the arabs, and we 
will not betray the palestinian leadership unless it is betrayed by the palestinian 
masses, because the leaders of the revolutionary activity, or against the popular 
masses, people’s congresses, or the revolutionary committees.” He also indicated 
the fatah movement is special because it is not a political party, so it would be 
unlikely and unusual that it contradicts with the movement of the palestinian 
people’s congresses and revolutionary committees.” 

The leader stressed the importance of increasing popular congresses between 
the Jamahiriya and the palestinian people for all the world know that behind the 
palestinian leadership, there is a people who refuse to be conquerred, through these 
congresses the palestinian people will make its existence. they will fight and refuse 
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to be occupied. For he knows that this leadership is guiding a people and that the 
palestinian' occupied land has a people that exist and by that, we mean not just 
regionally, in any arab country or just anywhere, but these congresses, about which 
our views were almost identical as to their importance people is congresses and 
revolutionary committees. The leader wondered that the world’s position would 
be towards the establishment of hundreds of palestinian peoples congresses and 
revolutionary committees, given that it already recognised the resolutions of the 
palestinian national council. He said “this does not mean the absence of the 
palestinian liberation organization. If these was discussion on this issue a formula 
would be reached for the creation of people’s congresses and revolutionary com- 
mittees under the umbrella of the PLO which we talk about everywhere and sup- 
port and show to the world as the sole representative of the palestinian people so 
that no other merchant after sadat come and does what Sadat is doing now in the 
conspiracy of autonomy to have the palestinian people represented by a group of 
traitors” He went on to say “as arabs we are all agreed and committed to affirm 
the character of the PLO at least in the phase of liberation struggle until palestine 
is liberated and after this the form ofthe regime is not important because these 
matters come in their own time, but temporarily now we stress the importance of 
the PLO and consider it the militant essence of the palestinian”. He added “so 
long as all palestinians are supporting the PLO inside the occupied land and 
outside no one has the right internationally so that world knows that this organisa- 
tion is the legitimate sole representative of the palestinian people.” 

The leader continued: “the evidence is that there is no contradiction between 
the PLO and the free will of the palestinian masses to form their own people’s 
congresses and committees. In Libya now, there are palestinian people’s congresses 
and revolutionary committees in the same time we have here with us the command 
of the PLO. He who isin contradiction with the freedom of the masses, he is in 
contradiction with democracy.” ‘‘our stand was and still is quite clear. We are 
with the palestinian masses and their freedom. We allow no oppression to be ex- 
ercised on them, at home and abroad. It is enough that they are humiliated and 
repressed inside the occupied land. Let them be free in unoccupied arab lands such 
as Libya.” “therefore, the palestinian masses have to exercise their freedom in this 
arena, they should be allowed to express their view in support of the PLO and 
palestinian resistance command.” “I do not believe that the freedom of masses is a 
threat on their cause, On the contrary, when the masses are free, they win their 
cause. On the other hand, people who do not control their destinies eventually 
loses all their causes”. 

Col. Qadhafi, then called upon the palestinian masses to back financially and 
morally their leadership when the masses, he said become free, then, they can 
organise themselves in people’s congresses according to the dictum “no democracy 
without people’s congresses”. He added “ the palestinian should not listen to any 
one, but to judge things according to their conscience and in the interests of their 
cause. They should not put themselves under arab rulers’ control as this would 
mean the liquidation of the palestinian cause. The great al fateh revolution will 
always stand in support of the palestinian masses inside and outside the occupied 
territories”. He added, no one has the right to interfere in the palestinian internal 
affairs at this particular stage, or to oppose the approach or the arrangements they 
choose. “We will always stand in the side of the palestinians all the way along 
until victory or death”, he said. The leader asserted that there is areal danger 
facing the arab nation and that the enemy had been aware of this arab retreat and 
helplessness especially after the losing war waged by Iraq-against Iran. The war 
against the Iranian revolution is being financed on behalf of America, the leader 
explained, asserting that such matter causes a gib arab loss. The leader added that 
enemy became aware of this strategic disorder and surprised us with conditions 
unheard of before in the long history of man, and today the enemy sent a reconna- 
isance plane for gathering information about the syrian territories and forces, which 
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the Syrians shot down. The enemy may decide to invade Syria or attack its forces 
in Lebanon with the aim of taking more revence on the palestinians and on the 
Lebanese. 

The leader explained that Syrian missiles are positioned to the north-east of 
Beirut much nearer to Syria then to the rest of Lebanon. The Syrian forces in 
Lebanon which the Israelis attacked downing two Syrian helicopters which were 
carrying supplies to the Syrian forces. This forced Syria to deploy its air defence 
as a cover to its forces, which led the Israelis to demand the withdrawal of these 
missiles, so that the Syrian forces, with no air defence, would be vulnerable to 
Israeli attacks. The leader described the Israeli demand as the last challenge and 
the last humiliation, such as to make one wish that he had nover existed at this 
moment of time in the area between the ocean and the gulf. “the (Israelis) say 
their planes can take reconnaissance missions over Syria and Lebanon gathering 
information about more accurately. But you arabs have no right to protest or to 
hit the planes with missiles, because of Israeli aggression, Lebanon as a state Jost 
its independence. Colonel Gathafi pointed out “the (Israeli) aircrafts are flying 
over Beirut, the capital of an arab country, member of the arab league and the 
united nation. The two Lebanese cities of tyre and sidon have been totally destruct- 
ed by the enemy naval units which docking along the Lebanese shores. In addition 
to all this, (Israel) has designs over Syria and saked her to remove her air defence 
equipments. Who knows, tomorrow (Israeli) forces might enter the houses and 
start giving orders to the people living there,” he added. All these indication, prove 
- that a decisive decision to confront the enmy has not been taken yet. The arab 
nation is passing through a critical conditions despite its rich human resources of 
weapons, wealth and vast territories extends from the ocean to the gulf. Despite 
the attempts aimed at isolating Syria, she will remain an obstacle to (Israel) who’s 
aim is to occupy arab lands up to the eupharates, tigris and the gulf. 

The leader criticized the stance of some arab countries and their failure to 
back it. He single out Saudi Arabia for not offering the PLO the desired aid, 
while hosting conferences and calling for the liberation of Jerusalem. We ask Saudi 
Arabia to use all its economic and military capabilities and proceed towards the 
liberation of Jerusalem he said. The leader questioned their role and wondered 
about their arms and the returns of the cast oil wealth which goes to America and 
the funds are spent lavishly on personal needs. While the (Israeli) bombardment of 
refugee camps, the destruction of Lebanon and the palestinian revolution in that 
country is attacked and Syria is constantly provocked by the enemy. The leader 
said that “Saudi Arabia produces 12 million barrels of oil a day, while Kuwait has 
reduced its normal production recently which is only two million barrels in order to 
preserve the arab wealth. The leader referred to the recent American decision con- 
cerning the expulsion of members of the Libyan Arab People’s Bureau and said 
«America claims that Libya supports terrorism, but what sort of terrorism does she 
mean? The sort of terrorism support of the palestinian cause and the armed struggle 
for the liberation of palestine. He said “if America thinks that we submit to their 
pressure in order to stop our support for the palestinian, we tell them, that we will 
never retreat. “through this filthy policy, the USA thinks that people might give 
in and give up their principle, and again we would like to tell them that if the 
whole world became hostile towards us, we will not give up our principles. After 
listening to the palestinian leaders, we here again pledge our everlasting support for 
the palestinian armed struggle until victory or martyrdom.” The American should 
understand that we control our own destiny and we decided to arm the palestinian 
resistance even if we have to sell our personal belongings.” 

The US policy towards us is a failure anda loosing one, and if America 
decides to fight us, we will fight back and we are very much ready for that. We 
had fought the Italians for sixty years. The America will find another vietnam here 
if its decides to come. 
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a sense of shock in me as a 
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Indo-Pak Dimensions 


HS we reached a new stage in Indo- 
Pak relations? Judging by the advance 
publicity that is being given by the Pakis- 
tani leadership to Foreign Minister Nara- 
simha Rao’s visit to Pakistan next week, 
one would imagine that a milestone is 
about to be reached. 

There are many dimensions in the rela- 
tionship between these two distant 
neighbours. The Partition that gave birth 
to Pakistan led to embittered emotions 
while the economy of both the newly- 
independent countries got disrupted. In the 
course of a generation, the wounds though 
not healed have been largely forgotten. A 
new generation has come up in both the 
countries, for whom concepts like Two- 
Nations or Akhand Bharat can hardly 
evoke emotions, though these continue as 
subjects for research and dissertations. 


other 


Other approaches, 
dominate the scene. 

Pakistan in tbe eyes of the vintage 
nationalist Indian was made possible 
because of British patronage of its found- 
ing leaders, an impression which was re- 
inforced by the attempted overrunning of 
Kashmir within a few weeks of independ- 
ence in which too British backing was 
perceptible. Followed the protracted 
Western intrigues under cover of the UN 
for wresting Kashmir by diplomatic black- 
mail from India and giving it to Pakistan 
—an ordeal that India endured but resisted 
successfully. 

The US-Pak arms pact of the mid-fifties 
leading to Pakistan’s conspicuous partici- 
pation in the American military bloc 
strategy complete with membership of 
CENTO and SEATO, widened the gulf 
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between the two countries — India taking 
to the path of nonalignment undeterred 
by Dullesian threats and Pakistan’s rulers 
offering their country for a US air base 
against the Soviet Union—detected by the 
downing of the U-2 spy flight. 

In the wake of China’s perfidious aggres- 
sion against India in the early sixties, the 
Anglo-American arms-twisting attempted 
to get the bulk of Kashmir for Pakistan. 
Then followed a new element in the 
complex situation — the entry of China 
hobnobbing with Pakistan ending up in an 
entente cordiale which hardly a decade later 
paved the way for US-China rapproche- 
ment in which Pakistan’s military junta 
played the broker. 

After the forging of Sino-Pak under- 
standing came the Indo-Pak war of 1965, 
which in the eyes of the average Indian 
meant that the massing of huge quantities 
of American arms — which Eisenhower in 
a written assurance to Nehru had held to 
be meant for the holy crusade against 
Communism — actually turned out to be 
a temptation for Pakistan to go to war 
against India. 

Meanwhile the course of domestic deve- 
lopments in the two countries sharply 
brought out the difference in politics and 
objectives. Democratic system in Pakistan 
was overthrown by a military junta while 
the economy of the country was developed 
along lines of dependence on the West. In 
contrast, India maintained and strengthen- 
ed its democracy coupled with a deter- 
mined bid to achieve economic indepen- 
dence by planning a heavy-industry base 
extending up to indigenous defence 
industry. 

The two countries again clashed in 1971 
when the Pak rulers’ failure to solve the 
national question inside their own country 
led to the revolt of its eastern wing, a deve- 
lopment in which Pakistan’s shortsighted 
military dictatorship provoked Indian in- 
volvement but met with a severe rebuff in 
its own ignominious military defeat. This 
traumatic experience led to the fall of the 
military raj, and the return to civilian 
government in Pakistan was followed by 
the signing of the Simla Agreement in July 
1972 which held out promise of a new era 
of Indo-Pak amity. 
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But the promise was short-lived. The 
short-lived democracy was snuffed out by a 
fresh military coup. With the collapse of 
Washington’s military-bloc politics, Pakis- 
tan’s rulers have turned nonaligned but 
are selling American foreign-policy wares in 
the new setting. President Zia, besieged by 
growing unrest at home, looked upon the 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan as a god- 
send to bargain for more American aid — 
an exercise in which he seems to have suc- 
ceeded — fora new and massive dose of 
US arms seem to be coming his way once 
againin the name of fighting the Communist 
menace. However, as India’s new Army 
Chief has succinctly put it, there is noth- 
ing to show that Pakistan has so far shot 
down a Communist but it has fought two 
wars against India. 

It is against this background that India’s 
Foreign Minister is visiting Pakistan not 
merely as a diplomatic gesture but as an 
earnest seeker of Indo-Pak goodwill and 
friendship. It would be an illusion to ex- 
pect that he would be able to convince the 
present regime in Pakistan about the futi- 
lity of amassing American arms: rather 
such a US arms depot may become a 
liability for it, as has been eloquently de- 
monstrated by the fate of the Shah of Iran. 

If Narasimha Rao’s mission is not mere- 
ly to talk to the military dictatorship, pre- 
cariously perched at Islamabad, but to 
address the wider arena of Pakistan’s friend- 
ly humanity, then it has a promise and a 
purpose. Indo-Pak amity has a future when 
one tries to see beyond military dictators 
balancing themselves on borrowed arms 
under foreign patronage. In that future 
also lies a purpose, the purpose of building 
abiding bridges of friendship bringing 
neighbours closer to one’s heart and 
making them feel the warmth of brotherly 
embrace. 

The more frequently representatives of 
Indian democracy visit Pakistan, the more 
will be the prospect of future friendship 
unencumbered by upstart dictators and their 
nouveau riche hangers-on. Such a vista 
is worth pursuing even if the road lies 
through minefields of provocations and mis- 
understandings, waiting to be cleared up. 


June 3 N.C. 
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Murder 
Politics 


EMESIS overtakes military 
adventurers in strange cir- 
cumstances. The assassins of 
Mujibur Rahman could not ensure 
the stability of their own tenure 
in power. After the ghastly kill- 
ing of Mujib and the cold-blood- 
ed jiquidation of his colleagues 
who could have politically succe- 
eded him, Ziaur Rahman had 
managed to capture power, out- 
witting and outgunning his rivals. 
In the course of less than six years 
of his tenure as the head of Bang- 
ladesh Government, he had put to 
death hundreds who he suspec- 
ted might topple his dictatorship. 
In fact, General Mansoor who 
led last week’s - Chittagong 
rising was a suspect in Zia’s eyes 
and it was quite possible that 
Mansoor struck for fear that 
otherwise he himself might soon 
be bumped off. Politics of murder 
did not spare its beneficiary. 

The reason why at the moment 
quite a huge segment of opinion 
- inside Bangladesh as also out- 
side wants to invest his murder 
with a sort of halo of martyr- 
dom is anxiety for the main- 
tenance of stability, however 
tenuous, in that country. The fact 
that Ziaur Rahman could hold on 
for nearly six ‘yeats in the course 
of which a modicum of normalcy 
was restored in Bangladesh’ could 
give him a quantum of accredi- 
tation which even a military dicta- 
tor could manage to collect in the 
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extraordinary circumstances, as 
prevail in a  problem-infested 
country like Bangladesh. 

Ziaur Rahman’s inglorious road 
to power followed by his equally 
inglorious exit from this world 
has a lesson for every politician 
in the Third World. After having 
been a participant in more than 
one coup, Zia made himself 
President, exploiting factional 
politics inside the newly formed 
army of Bangladesh. With no 
mass support to rely upon, Zia 
attempted to build a political base 
of his own, exploiting all possible 
avenues — US support, draw- 
ing heavily on Islamic- funda- 
mentalist gold, apart from using 
gangster methods to silence 
opposition. All this did not help: 
because he ended up by intensify- 
ing the contradictions surfacing 
in the political set-up. As a piece 
of desperate opportunism; he did 
not hesitate to try to whip up 
India-baiting, diverting public 
attention from the unexpected 
phenomenon of spontaneous mass 
mobilisation behind the daughter 
of the murdered Mujib. 

Today Bangladesh presents a 
picture of overwhelming uncer- 
tainty. If elections were held to- 
day, then the Awami League 


_ under Haseena (cashing in on the 


memory of Bangabandhu) can 
sweep the polls. Precisely for that 
reason, neither the leaders of 
the armed forces nor Zia’s newly- 
formed Bangladesh National Party 


. (BNP) would like to face the 


electorate. It is therefore quite on 
the cards that these forces would 
fight shy of any election at the 
moment. Normally it is in such a 
vacuum that the US with its boun- 
ty of dollars, operates with devas- 
tating effect. The combination of 
US dollars, Islamic fundamental- 
ism — together with the Chinese 
providing the background music 
— and you reach a situation in 
which there may be little scope 
for democratic functioning. 
Darkness has descended upon 
Bangladesh — a situation which 
can turn its green and pleasant 
fields into a happy hunting 
ground for internafional reaction, 
unless its large body of forward- 
looking elements unite and put up 


a fight. ; 
a Onlooker 
June 2 


Rohini-IT : 
Pride of India 


wW the successful launching 

and putting into orbit of the 
38-kg remote sensing satellite 
Rohini-II (Rs-D-1) atop the 17- 
tonne seven storey-tall four-stage 
rocket Satellite Launch Vehicle 
(SLV-3-D1) on Sunday, May 31, 
India’s image as an upcoming 
space power received a major 
boost. Already in July last year 
India had become the sixth coun- 
try in the world after the USSR, 
USA, France, Japan and China 
to launch an artificial earth 
satellite when the 35-kg Rohini-I 
(RS-1) was carried into a near 
earth orbit by an earlier version 
of the SLV-3 rocket launcher. 
These two consecutive successful 
launchings within a span of ten 
months in the Rohini series are 
indicative of Indian science and 
technology having come of age 
in the dual fields of rocket power 
and trajectory control. 

As for the miniaturised instru- 
mentation in satellites, Indian 
scientists had already produced 
the much heavier 360-kg Arya- 
bhata which was put into orbit in 
April 1975 and the 444-kg Bhas- 
kara in June 1979, both with the 
help of Soviet launchers. Arya- 
bhata, which is still in orbit, was 
essentially a technology satellite 
which established the Indian 
Space Research Organisation’s 
capability for designing, fabricating 
and tracking a spacecraft. Bhas- 
kara was the first experimental re- 
mote sensing satellite that carried 
two television cameras for resour- 
ces survey and three microwave 
radiometers for obtaining weather 
data and information about sea 
surface temperature, useful in 
predicting monsoons. Bhaskara’s 
cameras have mapped the sub- 
continent several times and more 
than .1,000 images have been 
obtained providing information 
on forestry, hydrology, water 
bodies and snow cover. > 

The first experimental launch 
from the Sriharikota Range 
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Aa 


(SHAR) had crashed into the Bay 


of Bengal in August 1979 after- 


staying up for seven and a half 
minutes. That launch had been 
described as partially successful. 
Rohini-I_ which was the first 
spacecraft successfully put into 
orbit from Indian soil with 
. India’s own rocket had been 
designed to monitor the. last stage 
of the rocket’s performance and 
it carried an Indian-made solar- 


power system for its evaluation. ` 


Rohini-I aiso marked a new stage 
in the further miniaturisation of 
instrumentation for remote 
sensing work. ah ee 

In Rohini-II which carries a 
landmark camera as its payload, 
miniaturised instrumentation has 
achieved a higher level of sophis- 


tication including a qualitatively . 


better telemetry system for storing 
and sending data at a very fast 
rate for “on-line? processing by 
ground-based computers at 
SHAR. This flight of the SLV-3- 
D1 has been described as the first 
of three developmental flights 
necessary to ‘“‘operationalise” the 
SLV-3 and make it the workhorse 
for ISRO’s future space missions. 
The SLV is the product of the 
Vikram Sarabhai Space Centre 
(VSSC) at Trivandrum which is 
entrusted with the development of 
launch vehicle technology. In this, 
the indigenous development of 
fuel, particularly of solid propel- 
lants, has been remarkable. 
Equally remarkable have been the 
‘achievements in the development 
of special materials that go into 
the making of the rocket sfruc- 
ture, and their mass production. 





UNCOMMON SENSE 


Mr Desai was confident that any 
alternative to the Congress(I) would’ 
be better but he said the Communists 
could not hope to form an alterna- 
tive in the country. He did not agree 
that the fall of Congress(1) Govern- 
ment would spell chaos. Though he 

: did not foresee the Janata Party be- 
coming an alternative to the ruling 
party in the very near future, he was 
sure.that it had a very bright future, 
Asked what was the basis of his 
observation, Mr Desai replied: “My 
common sense.” 

— Indian Express report on 
Morarji Desai’s press confe- 
rence on June 2. 
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More than one lakh components 
have gone into various systems 
and sub-systems forming the 
rocket. The VSSC has evolved a 
quality assurance system which 
guarantees flawless performance 
of all these parts. 

This launching technology has 
been achieved afier successful 
launchings of over 1,000° rockets 
of increasing sizes over the 
Thumba range since the mid- 
sixties. If the achievements thus 
far are remarkable, what is in the 
pipeline-is even more impressive. 
An augmented satellite launch 
vehicle (ASLV) is in the making 
with two additional booster 
rockets at the first stage, which is 
designed to orbit a 150-kg satellite 
and is expected to be ready within 
three years. ‘ 

As for more advanced satellites, 
very soon the heaviest so far 
(670 kg) and the most sophisti- 
cated among ISRO-built space- 
craft, APPLE, will be launched 
by the Ariane rocket of the 
European Space Agency which 
will provide India with the pos- 
sibility to launch, position and 
control a geostationary communi- 
cations satellite for the first time. 
The satellite, will be launched on 
June 19. Later this year there will 
be Bhaskara-II carrying a payload 
similar to that of Bhaskara-I to 
be launched from the Soviet 
Union which will conduct remote 
sensing operations for two years. 

All this is the result of the 
broad base of scierice achieved in 
India, a high degree of speciali- 
sation, development of indigenous 
skills and know-how, and above 
all of dedicated team-work and 
scientific organisation. It is the 
result of the ¿concerted work of 
hundreds of highly talented scien- 
tists and engineers and several 
thousand technicians and skilled 
workers, under the dynamic lead- 
ership of Dr Satish Dhawan. This 
is among the finest examples of 
self-reliant development in the 
country — a matter of national 
pride. This is as it should be, for 
a great country like India cannot 
afford to lag behind in acquiring 
the latest and the best technology 


which is the pre-requisite of poli- 


tical strength and economic inde- 
pendence. 

i Observer 
June 2 
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Religion 
not the 


Answer 


A number of Harijan families in a 

village in Tirunelveli district in 
Tamil Nadu embraced Islam some three 
months back, and now more Harijans 
in neighbouring villages — and even 
in two neighbouring districts — are 
getting ready to follow the example. 
From investigations done by some 
correspondents and from what the 
official deputed by the Central Govern- 
ment heard, it is clear that what has ` 
been happening is not so much a matter 
of religious faith as the result of oppres- 
sion and non-stop harassment by the 
Thevar community, an aggressive higher 
caste group in the area. The Harijans, 
it would appear, cogitated over the 
issue for as long as a year before taking 
the decision. The Muslims, it has been 
reported, while sympathising with the 
Harijans, were not Keen on too many 
getting converted lest it lead to un- 
healthy consequefices in Tamil Nadu 
and elsewhere — apprehension that 
becomes understandable if it is kept in 
mind that the RSS has been systema- 
tically spreading its poison tentacles in 
the south. Many caste Hindus who are 
fair-minded sympathise with the Hari- 
jans, whatever they may think of 
Hinduism or Islam. The reasons for the 
development have to be sought beyond 
the confines of formal religion, 

The conversions in February were the 
direct result of clashes between the poii- 
tically powerful Thevars and the hapless 
Harijans — clashes during which the 
police were said to have been on the side 
of the dominant Thevars. Such clashes 
have been taking place in many rural 
areas of Madurai, Ramanathapuram 
and Tirunelveli districts for a long time, 
Harijans in some of these places had 
come up in life, and the Thevars resen- 
ted this fact. They were annoyed over 
the concessions and facilities piven to 
the Scheduled Castes and Tribes, which 
had helped to make at least some of 
them financially independent. Accord- 
ing to testimony before the Central 
investigator, a Harijan who opened a 
tea shop was forced to close it down, 
and a barber who opened a saloon was 
bullied into running away from the 
village. Even teachers, doctors, auditors 
and the like among the Harijans were 
treated with contempt by the Thevars. 
At issue, then was self-respect, elemen- 
tary human dignity. 

The extent of harassment of, and . 
atrocities against, Harijans has generally 
been far less in the south than in the 
north, but this is poor consolation, If 
there could be Pipra and Parasbigha in 
Bihar, or organised violence against 
Harijans in several parts of Gujarat, no 
one should forget that Tamil Nadu had 
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its gruesome Kilavenmani jn the sixties 
and that in Andhra Pradesh the so- 
called “Naxalite menace” has always 
been a handy pretext to finish off 
Harijan youth who dared to assert their 
fights as citizens and their sympathisers 
belonging by birth to the “upper 
castes’’. It has been reported that nearly 
37,400 incidents of assaults on Harijans 
and nearly 3,500 on tribals took place 
in Indiain the four years from 1973 
to 1977 (with figures for 1975 not avail- 
able), The Commissioner for SC and 
ST ‘has pointed out that the main 
causes included land disputes, forcible 
harvesting, wage disputes, bonded 
labour and indebtedness, More than 
two-thirds of all bonded labourers are 
Harijans and Tribals. Any attempt on 
the part of these sections to raise their 
social status and economic condition 
has invariably led to atrocities including 
killing, arson and rape of Harijan and 
tribal women. Policemen have been 
idle spectators, or abettors, or active 
participants in the perpetration.’ of 
atrocities. 

What has happened in a part of 
Tamil Nadu, therefore, cannot be view- 
edin isolation but has to be seen as 
part of the failure of Government, 
Parliament and society itself to make 
amends for centuries of suppression and 
exploitation of a big chunk of our 
population on the basis of bogus socjal 
stratification using religion as a cloak, 
Tf Constitutional guarantees and special 
enactments have led Harijans and 
tribals only to a dead-end, the autho- 
tities at the Centre and in the States, as 
also intellectuals and other “leaders” 
and “moulders” of opinion must take 
much of the blame, 

But will achange of religion mean 
redemption for the victims of our social 
structure? Dr Ambedkar in blazing 
and just anger led his followers into the 
fold of Buddhism. Did it lead to any 
change in the social condition of the 
Harijans? The answer, clearly, is No, 
though at that time it did look like 
shock treatment that would shame 
caste Hindus into fairness. Some — 
perhaps most — of the new converts to 
Islam jn the south seem to think of 
their action as shock treatment. Even 
many caste Hindus share this feeling. 
But it is doubtful if expected results will 
follow. It is well to remember that 
embracing Islam does not automatically 
mean a better deal in spheres that 
matter in daily life; the economic con- 
dition of the majority of Muslims is not 
enviable, Allegations by Hindu chauvi- 
nists about coercion and inducements 
do not come as a surprise, Officials are 
reported to have said that in this parti- 
cular case they had found no evidence 
to support the allegations. Findings of 
other investigations are awaited. 

Tn any case, the lesson of Meenakshi- 
puram (that is the name of the village) 
and other villages that may follow suit, 
is that the problem of Harijans and 
tribals cannot be neglected any longer 
without serious consequences, Change 
of religion will not solve problems, At 
best it is symbolic protest, But the point 
_is that the Harijans want recognition 
as equals in society. If such recognition 
is not forthcoming, it will haye to be 
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wrested through organised struggle. 
And that can be a painful process, leav- 
ing a big scar on the body politic. 


C.N.C. 
June 2 


Celluloid Insult 


to Womanhood 


TH cool morning on Sunday at Plaza 
where cinégoers had queued up to 
have a “date” with the Sexy Girl as 
advised by the advertisements in the 
papers, suddenly turned hot with an odd 
hundred women and men turning up in 
a procession. The processionists squat- 
ted at the entrance and shouted slogans 
against the’ decadent capitalist culture 
which had commercialised women, Their 
demand: a ban on the movie. 

The cinegoers, angry at being hindered 
by this rude intrusion into their wholly 
legal pursuit, yet overwhelmed by the 
number of angry young people, argued 
hotly at first and then, with tails tucked 
between their legs and with the help of 
the police who duly turned up to assist 
them, entered the theatre through the 
side entrances. The only regret that the 
demonstrators had was that there were 
not enough people to gherao the theatre. 
But they went back satisfied with their 
attempt, taking a pledge to pursue their 
course of action. ; 

They were demonstrating against the 
Malayalam film ‘Kochu Thamburati’ 
(Little Princess) advertised as ‘The Sexy 
Girl’ in English and “Pyassi Jawani’ in 
Hindi. H 

The film in question cannot and does 
not compete with the sophistication 
with wbich a woman’s body is displayed 
in the usval and unusual Hindi movies 
from Bombay. The women would have 
done better to protest even earlier 
against movies like “Insaaf Ka Taraazu,’ 
which in the name of the anguish of a 
victim of rape has taken advantage of 
the woman’s body, or ‘Agreement’ 
which deliberately slanders the women’s 
liberation movement. 

Sex has become such an inevitable ins 
gredient of our movies that not only do 
our Manoranjans and Naseebs resort to 
such scenes and themes but even sensi- 
tive directors like Shyam Benegal and 
Govind Nihalani have not been able to 
resist the temptation. A long love scene 
in ‘Aakrosh’ was not only unnecessary 
but was also used to advertise the 
movie which is one of the reasons why 
*Aakrosh’ ran so well. In ‘Ek Bar Phir’, 
bedroom and other scenes, no doubt 
necessitated by the script which dealt 
with a corrupt film star’s life, have been 
vulgarly overdone to titillate a certain 
type of audience. The insult has not 
remained only visual. It has crept into 


_ our ‘filmi songs’ which are accompanied 


by the most vulgar actions on the screen. 
A song that can nowadays on heard 
almost every hour at every paan shop 
and in every street, contains verses like: 


Jiski biwi moti uska bhi bada 
kaam hai 
bistar pe biccha do gadde ka 
. kyaa kaam hat 

(A fat wife has high utility, spread 
her on the bed, why do you needa 
mattress?) 

Needless to say the song is a big hit. 
The sorriest part of the story is that 
sensitive and sensible actressess are also 
increasingly taking to showing off their 
contours unhesitatingly. 

The Information and Broadcasting 
Ministry’s attitude is also typical, At 
the slightest protest from some religious 
organisations it promptly banned the 
humorous movie ‘Lok Parlok’ which 
harmlessly made the point that the 
Hindu god Yamaraj overworked his 
yamadoots and that the gods are still 
backward and unaware of the luxury of 
a Mercedes, The director had to go to 
court to get his film released, This ex- 
treme sensitivity to religious matters 
and in contrast to the utter callousness 
with which they deal with sexual ex- 
ploits in films is highly provocative and 
puzzling, 

The least that our censors can do is 
to ban blatantly vulgar bedroom scenes 
in films, Of course no one in his senses 
expects them to defend women’s dignity 
both when they are portrayed in 
“traditional” images as some sort of 
superhuman species or when modern 
woman is represented as no more than 
an object for man’s lust. 

Although the press in general has 
treated the recent demonstration ina 
very light-hearted manner exclaiming 
that the ‘Sexy Girl’ won against the 
demonstrators, the demonstrators 
themselves are enthusiastic about 
their protest movement. ‘Success 
never comes easily, and without 
being laughed at. We don’t care 
about this press which makes money by 


. advertising such films and articles deco- 


rated with the semi-nude body of a 
woman,” said a young participant. 


Anjali Deshpande 
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Pakistan’s 


Foreign Policy 


M. SHANKAR - 


He circumstances and conditions under which the 

state of Pakistan emerged played, and continue to 
play, a critical role in its foreign policy. Carved out 
of the Indian sub-continent as a result of religious 
susceptibilities — the apprehension of the Muslim 
minority of the Indian provinces that it might be 
permanently at a disadvantage in an independent 
India dominated by a Hindu majority — Pakistan 
found it easier to define its national identity in nega- 
tive terms. Quite apart from the problem of evolving 
a national identity, Pakistan was confronted with 
several complex problems right from its inception 
— rising demands for provincial autonomy in its 
Eastern Wing, the absence of democratic institutions 
and a political leadership increasingly isolated and 
without a mass base. In such circumstances, as Selig 
Harrison so succinctly put it, “in Pakistan the need 
for an external diversionary symbol to hold together 
a spiritless body-politic is, if anything, more conspi- 
cuous than in the case of India. The indeterminate 
character of her own nationalism leaves Pakistan 
with India as the indispensable rallying point for 
diverse regional and social groups”. India, though a 
legitimate security concern of Pakistan, in view of 
the long common border between the two countries, 
therefore acquired an exaggerated, almost obsessive 
importance in determining the components and 
orientation of the foreign policy of the newly emerged 
state. 

Secondly, as is generally the case, Pakistan’s 
foreign policy was determined only partly because of 
geo-strategic realities and much more as a result of 
the interests and perceptions of the ruling elite, which 
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it in turn helped to sustain. Given a relatively “weak 
indigenous bourgeoisie and political traditions, the 
colonial state apparatus comprising the civil services 
and the army acquired an ascendant role mediating 
between the competing interests of the feudal pro- 
pertied class, the metropolitan bourgeoisie and the 
indigenous bourgeoisie. With the death of Mohammad 
Ali Jinnah, the founder of Pakistan, the Muslim 
League which had relied heavily on his personal 
stature began to disintegrate and the military- 
bureaucratic oligarchy assumed control of the state, 
at first retaining a facade of parliamentary govern- 
ment through politicians and political parties which 
is manipulated, installed and dismissed as suited its 
interests, later moving to direct military rule in 1958 
when faced with the challenge of the impending 
General Elections. i 

This process — of the consolidation of political 
control by the military-bureaucratic elite — coincided 
with America’s search for allies in its crusade for 
“containment” of communist expansionism. Pakistan 
was of considerable strategic importance in America’s 
global design, situated as it was within its “forward 
defence area”, in proximity to the Soviet Union and 
China. West Pakistan also bordered West Asia and 
the Eastern Wing provided a link to South-East 
Asia — thus Pakistan provided a strategic bridge 
between America’s “northern: tier alliance’ of NATO 


. and the Baghdad Pact and the South-East.Asia Treaty 


Organisation. Pakistan also possessed two natural 
harbours in its two wings — Karachi and Chittagong 
— which were of considerable utility to a naval 
power like the United States, particularly in the pre- 
ICBM era. Regionally, a Pakistan allied to the 
United States offered the potential of providing a 
countervailing power and influence to non-aligned 
India in an era when non-alignment was tantamount 
to heresy in the eyes of the anti-communist faithful. 

In the case of Pakistan, the political leadership (in 
1953 Mohammad Ali Bogra, a virtual political non- 
entity, was appointed Prime Minister by the ex-civil 
servant Governor-General, Ghulam Mohammad, 
without taking the Legislature into confidence) was 
dependent on the support of the Army and in need 
of political legitimacy which they hoped the Ameri- 
can ¢onnection would confer. The Armed Forces, 
for their part, were convinced of the need to ‘“‘build 
a military deterrent force with adequate offensive and 
defensive power, enough at least to neutralise the ' 
Indian Army.” Thus, the entire ruling elite had a 
vested interest in a military alliance with the USA. 
Starting with the May 1954 Mutual Assistance. A gree- 
ment, Pakistan joined the two American-inspired 
military alliances — SEATO (in 1954) and the 
Baghdad Pact (in 1955). Pakistan’s alignment with 
the US was justified domestically primarily because 
of the perceived threat from India, the need for 
Western support on Kashmir and the need for econo- 
mic aid. The contradiction in the primary interests 
of the two allies — the containment of Soviet expan- 
sionism in the case of the USA and the desire to 
counter India in the case of Pakistan — did not 
provide any difficulty, despite the United States 
incorporating a protocol in the SEATO document 
making US aid available exclusively against ‘‘com- 
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munist aggression”. From 1953 to 1965 the USA 
was Pakistan’s military mainstay. In return Pakistan 
provided the US with limited base tights, the cele- 
brated being the air and intelligence station near 
Peshawar, 

However, despite its alliance with Pakistan, India 
was too important for the West to permit a Pakistani 
veto on Western cooperation with India, and the USA 
at the same time provided economic aid to India. 
The supply of military equipment to India in 1962 
at the time of the India-China border war, and: the 
suspension of military supplies by America to both 
India and Pakistan during the 1965 war, considerably 
reduced the dependability of the Western powers 
(and America in particular) in providing a credible 
security guarantee against India in the eyes of the 
Pakistani leadership. Earlier the U2 incident in 1960 
had driven home the dangers of becoming involved 
in a confrontation between the two Super-Powers. 
Thus, President Ayub began to seek closer ties with 
China as a political and military counterweight to 
India. Nevertheless, despite President Ayub’s increas- 
ing criticism of American Policies and his attempts 
to normalise relations with the Soviet Union, the 
Pakistani leadership remained firmly pro-West, con- 
vinced that its economic and political well-being 
could only be secured through good relations with 
the West, especially with the USA. This fact was of 
course underlined by Pakistan’s increasing depen- 
dence on Western economic aid, with the process of 
economic planning almost completely dominated by 
foreigners, including a large contin gent of Americans 
from Harvard University. (The flow of aid to Pakistan, 
primarily as interest-bearing loans, increased from 
$ 445.8 million between 1950 and 1955 to about $ 3.4 
billion between 1960 and 1968). 

. _ Kissinger’s use of Pakistan for his secret trip to 

China in trying to establish direct contact for the 
first time since 1949 and the Nixon Administration’s 
famous ‘tilt” towards Pakistan during the 1971 war, 
which resulted in the creation of an independent 
Bangladesh, are too familiar to need recounting. 
Suffice it to say that after 1971, having lost 60 per 
cent of its popoulation, threatened with severe eco- 
nomic dislocation and having suffered perhaps a fatal 
weakening of its two-nation theory. Bhutto set about 
to construct a new Pakistan and restore its status in 
the Third World, Particularly among the Islamic 
countries. 

The reduced salience of America in Pakistan’s post- 
1971 Foreign Policy was, however, as much a by- 
product of America’s own reassessment of its interests 
in Asia as of Pakistan’s-desire to acquire greater 
manoeuvreability in conducting its international rela- 
tions. Nixon’s Guam doctrine, in favour of an 
American military withdrawal from Asia, the rapid 
building up of Iran with American assistance to pro- 
vide regional security and the gradual abandonment 
of the policy of containment in favour of detente 
reduced the importance of Pakistan in American eyes. 
Cold: War rationale could no longer sustain a close 
alliance once the Cold War had come to an end. The 
utility of the Peshawar air base for intelligence flights 
was also redundant with the development of reconais- 

, šance satellites. Pakistan withdraw from SEATO in 
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1972 and this did not raise even a formal expression 
of disapproval from the United States. This was only 
to be expected; “after the secession of East Pakistan, 
had as little need for SEATO as the United States 
had of Pakistan’s membership of it”. From 1971 to 
1978 (when the pro-Soviet Tarakki Government 
ousted the Daud regime in Afghanistan) South Asia 
was deemed an area of low Priority in American 
foreign policy concerns and this relative neglect ex- 
tended to Pakistan as well. 

Facilitated by global developments and realign- 
ments, Pakistan under Bhutto attempted a departure 
from the foreign policy of complete alignment with 
the USA. The two cardinal planks on which the 
new policy hinged were close relations with the 
Islamic world and with China. At the same time, a 
truncated Pakistan faced the altered balance of power 
in the sub-continent by attempting to come to terms 
with India. The Simla Agreement was concluded in 
the summer of 1972 despite the rhetoric’ of launching 
a “thousand-year war”. A dialogue with India was 
resumed in the autumn of 1974 and on September 
14 that year India and Pakistan announced that they 
had agreed to “‘examine steps to promote exchznges 
in the field of science and culture.” On the same day 
an agreement was signed restoring postal, telecom- 
munication and travel facilities, suspended since the 
1965 war. A trade agreement was signed in February 
1975. An understanding with India was, of course, 
essential for Bhutto to consolidate his position inter- 
nally — a fact that the proponents of ‘real politik’ 
could not ignore. The internal situation — with the 
Army thoroughly discredited for its performance — 
no doubt helped to mute domestic criticism of such a 
move. 

That Pakistan should have close relations with the 
Islamic world appears axiomatic given the fact that 
Pakistan’s historical claim to nationhood rests on the 
ideal of the unity and solidarity of Muslims. 
Nevertheless, it is one of the ironies of history that 
Pakistan’s relations with the Arab world remained 
strained for quite some time. Though Pakistan 
sought a leading role in the Pan-Islamic movement 
(it hosted the first Muslim World Economic Con- 
ference in 1949, protested the establishment of Israel 
in the UN and denied it recognition) it was unable 
to establish any special rapport with the Muslim 
world. This was primarily because the leadership 
ofthe Muslim world lay in the hands of tadical 
Arab nationalists, such as Nasser, who “propagated 
a secular nationalism laced with anti-imperialism and 
a specially-tailored socialist rhetoric.” Pakistan on 
the other hand opted to join the American-inspired 
Baghdad Pact and its Western-oriented elite chose to 
follow a capitalist model of economic development. 

Thus, differences in ideology and leadership 


` prevented Pakistan from capitalising on its Islamic 


option prior to the late sixties though it was able to 
garner occasional dividends. (Syria and Iraq publicly 
sided with Pakistan and Jordan argued Pakistan’s 
case at the UN during the 1965 war with India.) 
The forced retirement of Ayub in 1969 and the death 
of Nasser the following year removed the personal 
barriers between Pakistan and Egypt. Moreover. with 
the eclipse of Nasser after the June 1967 war and 
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the rise in the influence of King Faisal of Saudi 
Arabia, India’s standing in the Arab World had been 
considerably eroded as was borne out by the refusal 
to let the Indian delegation patticipate in the Islamic 
Conference held at Rabat in 1969. 

With the emergence of King Faisal as a pre- 
eminent political and spiritual figure, anti-West Arab 
nationalism, identified with President Nasser, gave 
way to a deradicalised assertion of economic power 
and a new emphasis on Islamic unity. These changes 
enabled Pakistan to overcome the hurdle of its conti- 
nuing military ties with the West and assume a more 
important role in the movement. 

The imperatives for Pakistan evolving closer its 
with the Islamic World were both, economic and 
political. Economically Pakistan hoped to obtain 
large quantities of aid, particularly in view of the 
increasing economic clout of the oil-rich Arab states 
after the petrol price hike. The Middle East also 
provided a fertile market for Pakistani migrant labour 
. useful in siphoning off part of domestic un- 
employment and thereby reducing its political fallout 
and in boosting its foreign exchange reserves through 
remittances. Politically the Islamic world could be 

“utilised as a forum to internationalise bilateral 
disputes with India to India’s disadvantange, and to 
evolve a new identity for Pakistan centred around 
its West Asian connection. Pakistan’s policy-makers 
could also hope to recoup some esteem (after 1971) 
by gaining influence on a wider Middle Eastern and 
Third World stage. Under Bhutto, “Islamic unity 
was therefore transformed from a security theme, so 
often a sop to. domestic public feelings, into a 
principal instrument of foreign policy”. 

During the 

Pakistan’s Prime Minister declared publicly that 
Pakistan had made a “tangible response” to requests 
for assistance, and elements of a squadron of 
- Pakistani piloted aircraft saw combat in Syria. 
Pakistani civilian, technical and military personnel 
started to get employed in increasing numbers 
throughout much of the Arab World. Pakistani 
advisers manned commercial and military operations 
in ‘Libya, Kuwait and several Gulf sheikhdoms and 
Pakistani pilots flew training missions in Syria, Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia; Pakistan hosted the February 
1974 Islamic Conference and almost all the Muslim 
states withheld recognition of the newly emerged 
state of Bangladesh till after Pakistan recognised it. 

Direct foreign assistance to Pakistan prior to 1973- 
1974 from the Islamic countries was almost non- 
existent. In contrast, by mid-!976, Arab countries 
and Iran had given loans worth $ 973 million or 
almost one-third of all financial aid from foreign 
sources over the previous three years. Along with 
Egypt and Syria, Pakistan became the largest reci- 
pient of aid from oil-producing countries and two- 
way trade grew by neatly 90 per cent in the four 
years following 1973-1974. 

With dexterous sleight of hand Bhutto was able, 
for some time, to cement ties with the conservative 
as well as radical Middle Eastern states. Pakistan 
and Libya signed a general co-operation agreement 
and King Khaled visited Pakistan in October 1976. 
However, Islamic solidarity could be a two-edged 
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October 1973 war in West Asia, - 


weapon.as under-scored by the opposition to Bhutto 
by an alliance of Right-wing Islamic parties. By the 
time (in April 1977) Bhutto announced his intention 
of introducing Shariat Law in Pakistan within six 
months and placed an immediate ban on gambling 
and liquor sales it was already too late. Saudi 
reservations about Bhutto and his links with Libya 
no doubt influenced the eventual outcome of the 
situation leading to Bhutto’s ouster by Zia-ul-Haq 
on July 5, 1977. 

The interests of China and Pakistan converge in 
the sub-continent inspired by the dictum my enemy’s 
enemy is my friend, though China since the late 
1950s has been primarily concerned with containing 
the spread of Soviet influence while Pakistan has been 
concerned, primarily, with counterbalancing India. 
Though Pakistan recognised the People’s Republic of 
China in 1950, its incorporation into the Western 
alliance systems by the mid-fifties prevented ‘the 
emergence of closer ties. With the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration laying equal Emphasis on India and supplying 
arms to it during the 1962 India-China border war, 
Pakistan, under Ayub’s Foreign Minister Bhutto, 
sought to evolve a new China policy. In 1963 the 
Sino-Pakistan border agreement was finalised and 
during the 1965 war between India and Pakistan, 
China made threatening noises on India’s North- 
eastern flank and delivered an ultimatum to India. 
Chinese support for Pakistan was in sharp contrast 
to the Americans placing an embargo on military 
supplies. Again, during the 1971 war with India, 
China consistently supported Pakistan’s case and 
withheld recognition of the Bangladesh Government, 
dismissing it as an Indo-Soviet puppet. The close 
alignment with China is not of any great economic 
advantage to Pakistan, and its main utility stems 
from Pakistan’s security threat perception regarding 
India. The Chinese have provided military assistance 
and have also helped in constructing the strategic 
Karakoram Highway linking the Chinese province 
of Sinkiang to Pakistan-occupied Kashmir. 

Soviet intervention in Afghanistan in December 
1979: completely altered the geo-political realities for 
Pakistan and confronted it with several intractable 
problems. Quite apart from the security threat posed 
by 80,000 Soviet troops across the Khyber, there 
was the problem of refugees moving across the 
porous border into Pakistan and using it as a base 
for their insurgency activities, thereby incurring 
Soviet ire (and possibly retaliation), and the increased 
potential for the Soviet Union to encourage seces- 
sionist movements in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan. In the short run, how- 
ever, the presence of Soviet troops in Afghanistan 
provided the increasingly unviable Zia regime with a 
raison etre and enabled it to subdue domestic 
opposition to military rule in the larger interest of 
the nation by pleading that the security of Pakistan 
was at stake. 

Diplomatically Pakistan became the cynosure of 
Western eyes as detente was getting eroded and the 
super-powers increasingly reverted to confrontation- 
ist postures, with every event taking on the trappings 
of a global crisis. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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T# growing crises in the Middle East, including the 

instability of the Persian Gulf „and the develop- 
ments in Lebanon, are having a profound impact on 
Soviet policies. The visible impact has found expres- 
sion in Brezhnev’s repeated calls for an international 
conference on the Middle East and for conferences ou 
the Persian Gulf and Lebanon. These calls are based 
on the premise that while -conflicts in the region are 
reaching boiling point, no solutions can be found or 
imposed without a wide-ranging international consen- 
sus. The latest of these calls was in Brezhnev’s 
peas speech for King Hussain of Jordan on May 
26, 1981. 

But it is the invisible impact which can prove to be 
more lasting and important. The fact is that these 
crises and the American response to them are com- 
pelling Soviet policy-makers to recognise a real long- 
term threat to Soviet security. It is serious enough 
to persuade them to initiate measures which ‘would 
irrevocably alter the internal defence strategy and 
relations across the frontiers of constituent republics 
of the Soviet Union. This is where the foreign policy 
begins to impinge on inner policies, and it is in this 
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context that Brezhnev’s participation in the ceremo- 
nies for the 60th anniversary of the foundation of the 
Georgian Soviet Republic must be viewed. 

The remarkable nature of these celebrations and 
the circumstances surrounding it are just beginning to 
be recognised in their true light. Several urique 
features of these celebrations have to be taken note of 
to understand the situation. First of all, unlike other 
similar celebrations in recent years, the Georgian 
celebrations had a pronounced military character. 
Secondly, in an unprecedented manner, Brezhnev was 
accompanied to Tbilisi, the Georgian capital, for an 
essentially non-military, occasion, not by his civilian 
politburo colleagues from Moscow but by Defence 
Minister Marshal Ustinov. Thirdly, the highlight of 
the celebrations was a military parade. while normally 
military parades are a privilege reserved for Moscow. 

It appears that the military character of the cele- 
brations was deliberately designed to emphasise the 
strategic position of Georgia and the Caucasuses. 
The region, it should be recalled, has been vulnerable 
from ancient times to Turkish, Iranian and other 
depredations and occupations. Therefore. it 1S 
extremely significant that Tbilisi, which is the head- 
quarters of the Soviet Transcaucasian Military 
Command, should have been chosen to manifest the 
hidden anxieties of Soviet policy-makers on account 
of the Middle East and the occasion used to hiat at 
the inauguration of a process of strengthening of the 
Soviet military position on the borders along Iran 
and Turkey. 

In this connection it is of utmost importance to 
recall that nearly a quarter of a century ago, the then 
Soviet leader, Nikita Khrushchev, had also responded 
to the Turkish-Syrian crisis in September- October 
1957 by transferring temporarily a senior and 
renowned military officer, Deputy Defence Minister 
Marshal Konstantin Rokossovskii, to take charge of 
the Transcaucasian Military Command and hold 
Manoeuvres on the Turkish frontier. But while no 
such dramatic steps have been taken now, a perma- 
nent strengthening of Georgia’s strategic position 
has been decided upon. 

The strategic theme at the celebrations, however, 
was spelt out inan oblique manner. Unless careful 
attention was paid, it would not be recognisable at 
all. Brezhnev was extremely cautious and used dis- 
connected juxtaposition to touch upon the theme. 
The key tothe development was contained in an 
innocuous paragraph which stated: “You raise the 
question of construction of a railway stroight across 
the Caucasian pass. This idea has long existed. The 
difficulties involved in such a construction are enor- 
mous. But no less difficulties are caused by the tack 
ofa railway. The time has, perhaps, come to attend 
closely to that very complex engineering, but also 
a very important economic problem”. 

This gnomic utterance needs explanation. It is 
true enough that such a tailway line would bring 
economic benefits to the Georgians who are poorly 
served by present rail links. But the Sovict leacer 
was being less than frank by entirely omitting the 
military, strategic dimensions of the project. He was 
also being a little misleading by sounding as if the 
project is still only an idea when in reality work is 
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far advanced on it. The importance of the project 
can be best appreciated if the existing situation is 
taken into account.. At present there are two railway 
approaches to Tbilisi. One is via Baku in Azerbaijan, 
which is .the older and longer route. The other is 
via Rostov and Sukhumi on the Black Sea Coast. 
Another diversion on the Sukhumi line is via Sochi. 
But all routes take 48 hours or more. The Sukhumi 
and Sochi route is a single track along the sea and 
for natural reasons cannot be widened. The new 
railway line will traverse the great Transcaucasian 
gorge and connect the South Ossetian autonomous 
region, which is part of Georgia, with the North 
Ossetian autonomous region, which is part of the 
Russian Federation. But it will mean that goods and 
men can be transported along direct, long inner 
routes, to Tbilisi and beyond, much faster and more 
conveniently. It can be imagined how valuable such 
a facility will be for military commanders in case of 
crises on the southern frontiers of the USSR. 

However, Brezhnev slurred over some very sensi- 
tive issues in making it appear as if the whole project 
was a response to Georgian demands. The situation 
is more,complicated than that since if it was just 
a response to demands, the actual siting of the rail 
and road project would be different. The Georgians 
are not at all enthusiastic about the linking of South 
and North Ossetians because they feel that it will 
unite the Ossetian nation and sooner or later lead to 
demands for the creation of a United Ossetian 
Republic, separate from Georgia. Obviously strategic 
considerations had primacy rather than the feelings 
of Georgians alone. All the same, these sentiments 
throw an interesting sidelight on the problems of 
smaller nationalities within the Soviet republics. 
Moscow is wary of these ideological and national 
problems. The wariness of the leaders on this parti- 
cular sensitive issue was such that while the local 
leader, Eduard Shervardnadze criticised Khrushchev 
severely, and indirectly and heaped lavish praise on 
Brezhnev, no one bothered to remember, praise or 
criticise Josef Stalin, the most famous Georgian for 
all. One suspects that it was part of an effort not to 
encourage Georgian national chauvinism, a quality 
already in abudant supply. 

Moreover, the project is not in a planning or 
thinking stage, as Brezhnev implied. Work on the 
first part of the project, which is to be a parallel 
highway for cars and trucks, is already so advanced 
that the main tunnel, four kilometres long at a 
height of 5,000 metres, is being bored and the whole 
road project will be completed this year and inaugu- 
tated. Once this is over, work will begin on the 
railway line truly bringing Georgia into the modern 
age and diminishing its exclusiveness and remoteness. 

The strategic significance of the project thus tran- 
scends mere transport or economic needs of the 
Soviet Union. It has a striking similarity in this 
respect to the great Baikal-Amur tailway line under 
construction. And no one needs to be reminded that 
the Baikal-Amur project (BAM) was specifically 
conceived since the current railway line runs too 
close to the Chinese frontier and is thus vulnerable. 
Similarly, the railway routes along the Black Sea, 
. sometimes only 10 metres from the shore, are also 
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considered too vulnerable. True, there was no 
urgency about replacing them until now. But the 
growing military presence of the Americans in the 
Persian Gulf, even in Turkey, has forced Soviet re- 
thinking about priorities. 

Some very far-reaching conclusions can be drawn 
from this development. Above all, it denotes that 
Soviet policy-makers have now reached the definite, 
if reluctant, conclusion that detente cannot be relied 
upon any more to protect their security and their 
strategic interests. The intense misgivings caused 
by the fitful hostility of the Carter Administration 
have been deepened by the’sustained hostility of the 
Reagan Administration. The most worrying part of 
it, in strategic terms, is the military emphasis placed 
by the Americans on controlling the Persian Gulf. 
Whatever the merits of American arguments about ° 
this matter and their fears of Soviet penetration, far 
more important and significantly urgent in the Soviet 
perception is the awareness that the Gulf is the soft 
underbelly of the Soviet Union in the south. There- ~ 
fore, any excessive accumulation of American 
strength there, be it naval, military or political, is 
viewed in Moscow as a great peril for Soviet security. 
Although until recently this peril was viewed with a 
mixture .of tolerance and camplacency in Moscow, 
this situation has changed. 

The Georgian road and rail project, the emphasis 
put on the strategic importance of the trans-Cauca- 
sian region, strongly suggests that the Soviet autho- 
rities, political as well as military, are now seriously 
preparing fora worsening of the situation on the 
southern periphery of their country. And it is in this 
light that Brezhnev’s speech in Tbilisi on May 22 
must be judged. Though Brezhnev spoke of the 
Middle East situation long after discussing the rail-, . 
way project, the fact that he stressed Georgia’s 
proximity to the region and denounced all that was 
happening there as “‘cruel, tragic and dangerous” 
was striking. Even more striking was his formul- 
ation and warning that “one rash step.and a military 


. conflagration may engulf the entire region of the 


Middle East and it is hard to tell how far the spark 
of this fire will fly.” 

It does not,need much imagination to surmise that 
he had Georgia and the southern regions of the 
Soviet Union in mind when he drew attention to the 
capacity of sparks froma fire to fly far and light 
distant objects. Thus what the Georgian celebra- 
tions underline was the ‘evolving, long-term Soviet 
response to the inexorable military pressures which 
Washington is piling up around the Soviet Union and 
which Moscow is beginning to feel, particularly in the 
Persian Gulf region. . But equally remarkable is the 
nature of this Soviet response which isin terms of 
inner mobilisation of resources rather than a demons- 
trative external posture. l 

Nevertheless, the response is a warning that if, 
pressures around the Soviet Union continue to grow 
and misfire, Moscow would not hold itself responsi- 
ble for the consequences which might follow. For 
this reason, Brezhnev’s Georgian speech deserves far 
more careful attention than the flippant response 
which has come from the American Secretary of 
State, ‘Alexander Haig. (May 27) O 
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A subject like “Images of World Society” might 

seem remote at a time when it does not appear 
very certain that the world, as we know it, will 
continue to exist; but, in fact, it is a subject of urgent 
importance, for itis only if we have, even if not 
shared images, at least a proper understanding of 
each other’s images of the world today and in the 
future that we can ensure a better prospect of the 
continuance of human existence and perhaps of even 
a better world. 

And in conducting this exercise, it does not appear 
to be sufficient to consider only what the Western 
and the Eastern blocs, into which the world is today 
broadly divided, think of each other. Indeed, what 
these two groupings may be said to have in common 
is, each in its own context, technological achievement 
and the opportunity and affluence which flow from 
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it; but a major part of the world, and the majority 
of the world’s population, are today cut off from ' 
these advantages. This deprivation is obviously going 
to colour their view of the world, and their view 
will clearly play a predominant role in determining 
the future. So what I have termed the ‘Third World’ 
view is of vital relevance to all of us everywhere. All 
talk of new international economic and communi- 
cation orders, to mention only two, presumes a 
certain image of the world which is primarily that of 
the underdeveloped and under-privileged societies. 

Before coming to the difficulties and obstacles in 
the path of a world society, and these are not to be 
minimised, stress should be laid on the fact that the 
emergence of a world community seems the natural 
step. Thanks to science, the world has shrunk, and 
communications are today so rapid that we are all 
living on each other’s doorstep. Even a world 
economy, based not ona division of labour to the 
detriment of some peoples but one where all can 
share its abundance, is now within reach. Problems 
like disarmament, protection of the environment, 
conservation of energy and distribution of resources 
can only be solved at an international level. 

Above all, there is today a world-wide culture and 
everyone, in every part of the globe, is a legatee of 
the universal traditions and treasures of mankind. 
Macche Picchu, the Sistine Chapel, the Taj Mahal 
and Borobudur belong to all of us. The achieve- 
ments of physics, mathematics and philosophy are 
a part of the inheritance of every individual. One is 
even able to transcend the specificities of doctrinal 
religions and live by the truths which are common to 
Christianity, Islam and Hinduism. The failure to 
attain a world society, therefore, is an aberration, a 
departure from the norm. Politics and narrow eco- 
nomics are obstructing the natural course to which 
science, culture and religion point; and in this sphere, 
there is room for at least a subdued optimism. 

The greatest obstacle to a world society is, of 
course, the unbroken strength of nationalism. In its 
modern phase, a European concept of the eighteenth 
century, it is now a strong and often expansive 
element in every part of the world. It was not 
destroyed by revolution in Russia, and nurtured the 
ideological distortion of Socialism in one country; in 
Eastern Europe and in China, it has coloured the 
nature of Communism; in the rest of Asia and in 
Africa it has outlived colonialism. The Cold War 
is a product of the rivalry of nationalist states com- 
manding vast military power. The hope that the 
United Nations would develop as the core of a world 
authority has been belied and, today, blighting all 
hopes of a global and not merely a European detente, 
the Cold War is more glacial than ever before. 

Nationalism, in other words, has come to stay asa 
powerful living force, and all our images of a world 
society will have to take this phenomenon into 
account. But fortunately, there are other forces at 
work and they diminish the impact of nationalist 
confrontation at this high, super-power level, and 
these are the forces which will have to be fostered. 
In the first phase of the Cold War, the pewly-inde- 
pendent countries of Asia and Africa refused to be 
involved and sought to build their own areas of 
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peace. But they were more than passive spectators; 
they brought fresh minds to bear on world problems 
and helped to mitigate the severity of international 
crises. i - 

I do not wish to exaggerate the achievements or 
the potential of non-alignment in the matter of scal- 
ing down the dangers. of large, dynamic countries 
colliding with each other. Great powers know their 
own interests and will act upon them, despite the 
advice of third parties. But it is helpful to have 
someone outside the main lines of conflict maintain- 


ing communications between the chief protagonists. - 


Nehru himself, in the mid-fifties, defined the scope of 
nonalignment: “There are no affirmations and nega- 
tives about it. There are fine shades of opinion, 
hints, thrown out, general impressions created without 
commitments, reactions awaited and so on. Ifa re- 
action is favourable, one takes another step forward. 
Otherwise one shuts up...What do we fry to do? To 
soften and soothe each side and make it slightly more 
receptive to the other”. 

This does not sound very much, but it is, though 
small, an indispensable role, and has on occasions 
prevented acrisis from escalating into war. Today, 
when the Cold War is resuming its full blast, non- 
alignment is again of crucial significance. The fact 
that so many countries, spread across the whole spect- 
rum of world affairs and including the military allies 
of both the United States and the Soviet Union, have 
diluted the meaning of non-alignment by claiming 
the respectibility of its cloak, cannot reduce the 
necessity for genuine non-aligned action in the inter- 
stices of Great Power relations. Indeed, so much is 
this the case that even in Western Europe, there is 
today a demand that, to ensure survival, unilateral 
nuclear disarmament and non-alignment should be 
seriously considered. It is not for me to say whether 
this demand is justified; I cite it only to draw atten- 
tion to the vitality of non-alignment. The comment 
made many years ago that if non-alignment did 
not exist, it would have had to be invented, is still 
justified. In the world society of the future, where the 
nationalism of the saper-powers will doubtless re- 
maina reality, non-alignment will have to continue 
as a prominent element on the scene. 

However, am not suggesting that nationalism is 
the prerogative only of the two leading world powers. 
Tt is true that NATO and the Warsaw Pact, whatever 
their other drawbacks, weaken the drive of national- 
ism; aud the military allies of the United States and 
the Soviet Union have necessarily to allow their 
policies to be influenced by other than nationalist 
considerations. But even here we have instances from 
both sides to show thafthe dominant members of 
these alliances cannot always prevent their partners 
from striking out on independent paths. A more 
stable factor in the weakening of nationalism, and 
which one would like to see expand in the future, is 
the concept of regional grouping for political as well 
as economic and functional purpose — the EEC, the 
OAU, ASEAN. 

It may well be that the future world society will 
be attained in tiers, and the world of nation states 
may proceed through regional co-operation to the 
next stage. Yet today'this is still a faint hope. Des- 
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pite these groupings, and despite a common commit- 
ment of many States to non-alignment, nationalism 
thrives. Indeed, the states, claiming to be non-align- 
ed in the Cold war, go to war among themselves; 
and the Great Powers, often the allies of these small, 
battling countries, are powerless to stop them. The 
powerful nuclear states, armed to the teeth, are like 
dinosaurs. They lurk in their lairs, unwilling to initi- 
ate a fight but prepared to destroy, if attacked. Each 
is capable of a second strike so formidable that it 
precludes thefirst strike of the other. They are cap- 
able of such mutually assured destruction — appro- 
priately termed MAD — that this, while sanity 
remains at any rate, ensures the maintenance of peace 
between themselves. But this power of overkill also . 
enables small and intermediate powers to start little 
wars with impurity. These minor powers can grab 
what they can and retain their gains. Nuclear 
weaponry means not only a balance of terror; it also 
implies acts of small-scale aggression in various parts 
of the world by non-nuclear states. The continuance 
of Cold War between the super-powers creates an 
area for a number of petty wars. 

Assuming that nationalism will not in the foresee- 
able future become a spent force and that the Great 
Powers, even if they do not fight, will continue to 
glower at each other, must an endless series of petty 
engagements with conventional weapons be our fate? 
Is the image of a world society never to be free from 
fighting? From the viewpoint of the Third World, 
there seem to be two avenues worth exploring if we 
are to be led out of this impasse. So long as the inter- 
national climate is dominated by the super-powers, 
the maintenance of peace between them will encour- 
age the waging of war by others; but the contro} of 
the situation by the Great Powers can only be set 
aside by either the restructuring of the United 
Nations or the removal of nuclear monopoly. 

To make the United Nations, as its founders had 
hoped, the arbiter in world affairs, it is not enough 
merely to strengthen its organisatien and provide it 
with more muscle. Hammarskjold had sought to do 
that and the failure of his effort, clear even before his 
untimely death, demonstrated the inadequacy of the 
system as a whole; for no individual could: have 
brought greater brilliance and vision to this task than 
Hammarskjold. The veto mechanism in the Security 
Council ensures that world opinion cannot prevail 
over the wishes of the Great Powers; and obviously 
the Charter will have to be so revised as to reflect 
the intent of the majority ofthe people of the world. 
But that this in itself is not enough is shown by the 
general disappointment and disillusion with trends in 
other United Nations agencies, such as UNESCO, 
where the veto practice does not prevail. It is beyond 
doubt that these specialised agencies do valuable work 
in the spheres of their competence. But it is also true 
that they cannot divorce themselves from political 
issues and decisions; and when these issues are con- 
sidered and decisions taken, the absence of veto has 
not enabled objective deliberation and proper conclu- 
sion. The majority prevails; but itis not always a 
majority uninfluenced by Great Power rivalry or tak- 
ing decisions on merit. 

Indeed, the criterion of one vote for each state is 
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in a way as illogical as vesting the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council with the prerogative of 
veto; for there is no real justification for equating 
India or China with, say, Cape Verde and San 
Marino. In effect, it deprives large sections of 
humanity ofa decisive voice in world affairs. So, 
while it is obvious that an effective United Nations 
is part of the image of world society, it is not clear 
how the United Nations is to be made both fair and 
efficient. This isa topic which demands examin- 
ation. 

It is clear too that no world society, even if it 
comes into existence, can endure so long as a few 
countries possess nuclear weapons and seek to 
prevent, by political and economic sanctions, other 
countries from securing them. Knowledge and tech- 
nological capacity cannot be withheld; so only pres- 
sure can be applied to enforce non-proliferation. 
Nations which are close allies of the nuclear powers 
may agree to such renunciation, at least in the short 
term; but there is no logic in this position and it 
cannot, therefore, be maintained for long. In parti- 
cular, those countries which attach value to indepen- 
dence and self-reliance cannot be expected to abide 
by a position which enables some countries to build 
up nuclear stockpiles while forbidding others even to 
undertake nuclear-testing. This implies the accept- 
ance ofa hierarchy, of a new category of haves and 
have-nots, which cannot be part of an image ofa 
fair and equitable world society. _ 

There are two alternatives, both of which have 
their limitations. The hope of non-proliferation can 
be abandoned, and the new political world order 
would be one where all countries which can afford 
nuclear weapons and are capable of producing them 


would -possess them. This would have the merit of. 


not placing the decision of whether we are to be 
destroyed bya nuclear catastrophe in the hands, as 
at present, ofa few governments. Indeed, it has 
been argued, for example by Professor Mazrui, that 
if some countries of the Third World possessed 
nuclear weapons, this would not only restore a 
measure of egalitarianism in world affairs but would 
strengthen the forces working for peace. Multipolar- 
ity, in nuclear as in other matters, has its advantages. 
But there is also the obvious danger that the more 
the people there are who can plunge the world ina 
holocaust, the greater is its likelihood. Merely to 
consider the names of some of those now on the 
threshold of nuclear status—South Africa, Pakistan, 
India, Israel, Brazil — is to see that to extend the 
spread of nuclear weapons is not necessarily to 
diminish the likelihood of its use. 
The other alternative is to persuade those who now 
posses nuclear weapons to abandon them; non- 
proliferation can only succeed if there is denuclear- 
isation. But to state this is enough to show how 
. improbable itis. So, in the case of the spread of 
nuclear weapons as in that of recasting of the United 
Nations Organisation, the answer is not clear. But 
the answer has to be found if a world society is not 
always to survive uncertainly on the brink of disaster. 
A world society, of course, is not just the product 
of relations between the member-states; perhaps 
even more important than international politics are 
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domestic conditions. It goes without saying that our 
future can be neither just nor stable as long as racism 
is prevalent and in some areas is even the basis of 
state policy. Apartheid is not only an intolerable 
violation of human dignify and freedom; it fouls the 
atmosphere everywhere and endangers world peace. 
The inequality between races does not always take 
so flagrant a form, but the poison is widespread and 
needs to be eradicated before we can even consider 
laying firm foundations fora world society. There 
are other forms of inequality which, if less criminal 


‘than racism, also call for our attention. The current 


efforts to secure for women a proper status in society 
will obviously have to continue. If the worth of a 
civilisation is properly assessed by the way it treats 
its women, this criterion will apply to the world 
community as well. 

The developing countries cannot afford the luxury 
of only looking at and judging the world outside 
their own frontiers; they also have to recognise their 
own shortcomings. To be an essential part of the 
new world society, they will have to redraw their 
own image. For what type of political system should 
they aspire? Whereas in the West, liberal democracy 
has developed gradually, leading even to the for- 
mulation of the theory that it can endure in its purest 
form only in a setting of capitalist industrialisation, 
efforts are being made in some countries of the Third 
World to develop democratic institutions in a society 
whose central fact is backwardness. Thanks to the 
achievements in those countries, few today hold the 
patronising view that the poor are only interested in 
economic issues. But these achievements, though 
unprecedented and secured almost against the trends 
of history, are not unassailable and permanent 
beyond doubt. If democracy in an under-developed 
society is not to be wholly ‘premature’, it has to be 
intertwined with considerable economic and social 
advance; and this socialism again has to be funda- 
mentally different from that known inthe West, a 
rapid movement towards industrialisation rather than 
the liberation of an industrial proletariat from 
bureaucratic organisation. 

Established ideologies have, therefore, to be adapted 
to a new context for which they were generally 
thought to be unfitted. Itis too soon to say that 
such adaptation will succeed and endure, but I would 
like to think that it will, and certainly the attempt 
is worth making. This is a value judgement. but the 
image of a world society which most thinking and 
forward-looking people in the Third World sustain is 
not of pockets of militarism and reaction but of forms 
of government, adapted no doubt to local conditions, 
but ensuring domestic peace, promoting equality, 
inviting popular participation in cenditions of free- 
dom and also leading an assault on intolerable 
poverty. 

Another aspect of this basic problem of the Third 
World is a paradox which is not new but which has 
recently been growing in dimension and which has to 
be firmly handied if the image of the world society 
is not to be distorted. Clearly these couatries have 
to modernise themselves and bring themselves 
abreast of the twentieth century. This is more than a 
matter of economic growth, important as it is; it 
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involves also a scientific temper and intellectual 
sophistication in its broadest sense. But often radical 
thinking goes with a narrow religious outlook, and 
secularism finds itself in the company of social 
conservatism. To be able to accept the right of each 
person to his own religious practice and thereby to 
avoid the excesses of fanaticism need not imply stag- 
nation or even a backward stance in other spheres; 
just as religious fundamentalism is not the necessary 
ally of national intensity. A simultaneous advance 
on all fronts, political, economic and social, is indis- 
pensable for a healthy nationa! as well as a world 
society. It has to be a three-faced change if it is to 
be a permanent progress. 

This situation leads me to the most striking differ- 
ence among the peoples of the world today, a prob- 
lem known to all of us, even if the solution is not 
clear. The great and widening gap between the 
developed and the developing countries is the chief 
obstacle in the path of a harmonious world society. 
While the large majority of humanity is steeped in 
hunger and poverty, a few live surrounded by surplus 
wealth. Statistics to prove this are plentiful; I shall 
cite only two. Six per cent of the world’s population 
consumes almost 40 per cent of the basic commodities 
which are produced; and the disparity in incomes 
per head between the countries at either end of 
development is 1 to 200. 

.Many expert minds have been engaged on this 
problem, and we talk of a new international econo- 
mic order, the North-South dialogue, the Brandt 
Report. Whatever the details, the main issue is clear 
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and cannot be shirked; all men and women will have 
to work together so that everyone everywhere secures 
the basic needs. It is not a matter of charity or even 
of a sense of justice; it is the obvious fact that there 
can be no enduring human society where a few are 
more than well-off, whereas the many barely manage 
to survive. It is worrying, therefore, that the Brandt 
Report, which stated this so clearly and eloquently, 
has evoked no proper response from the developed 
world. Nor, may I add, have the oil producing coun- 
tries been always far-sighted, for the cost of procuring 
oil has often absorbed a large part of the export 
earnings of the Third World countries, hampering 
investment for development. 

The most prominent aspect of the image of the 
world society, as seen from the Third World, there- 
fore, is how far we are from it. The image is clear 
enough but so much requires to be done, by so many 
in various parts of the world, and in so many spheres, 
that sometimes one wonders if the image is really a 
mirage which we shall never overtake. But I would 
not like to end on this pessimistic note. 

Basically, a new world society is a transformation 
of relationships, among races, sexes, classes and 
peoples, and such transformations are always in pro- 
gress. We have seen, in our :own time, capitalism 
transformed and even Communism transformed. So, 
given humanity’s instinct for survival, the resilience 
of human nature, and the capacity of the human 
intellect, there seems no reason for our not attaining 
our image, and reach the society for which our 
universal culture calls. O 
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Land Resources 

and | 

Agricultural 
Growth 


M.V.M.K. APPARAO 


La that has lost much of its original state of 

productive powers can be restored to a large ex- 
tent through the use of capital inputs. But how far 
can modern capital inputs be substitute for land? 
How far can the present ‘technological fit’ be identi- 
fied as truly beneficial for increasing food production 
so as to relegate the issue of optimal utilisation of 
land resources to the background? Capital inputs do 
not make land unimportant. If a country possesses 
abundant financial resources and raw materials, coup- 
led with the capacity to apply appropriate input 
technology to increase and maintain agricultural pro- 
duction, the new strategy can contribute significantly 
to agricultural growth. If either capital resources or 
the capacity to apply appropriate technology or both 
are lacking, as is the case with many under-develop- 
ed countries, the new agricultural strategy results in 
unremunerative agricultural operations and unsatis- 
factory trends of growth rates in agricultural produc- 
tion. 

Therefore, the scope of substitution of capital for 
land is limited. Though it may be difficult to isolate 


s Dr Apparao was till recently in the Department of 
Economics, Andhra University, Waltair. 
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land, as distinct from capital, as the main source of 
agricultural production, it can be found by examin- 
ing the agricultural growth rates of various regions 
of the world that land is particularly important to 
under-developed countries with their paucity of capi- 
tal and resources. An attempt is made in this article 
to focus attention on the importance of optimal 
utilisation of land resources to promote agricultural 
growth in under-developed countries, in view of 
competing claims on it. 

Concern with the intimate relationship between 
man, land and food supply has influenced the writings 
and teachings of many of the world’s great thinkers 
including the classical economists who viewed land as 
a key factor in production. Malthus wrote gloomily 
about the increasing population pressing on a fixed 
supply of agricultural land with resultant starvation 
deaths, etc., as- the ultimate natural check. Though he 
spoke of the possibilities of improvements in agricui- 
tural production by technology, he felt such an out- 
come to be unlikely. David Ricardo stressed the 
diminishing quality of land resources as the cause of 
differential land rents and the ultimate check on eco- 
nomic growth. His interpretation of the rent concept 
was an important insight into the way scarcity of 
land leads to gradual impoverishment of the farmer. 
Recardo was aware of the peculiar quality of land as 
distinguished from other factors of production in that 
it costs almost nothing to produce 4nd in that the 
total quantity is fixed and cannot be augmented. 
When fertile land is available, Ricardo felt, a “‘very 
small proportion of it is required to be cultivated for 
the support of the actual population”. (The principles 
of Political Economy and Taxation”, 1911). He was 
thus conscious of the inmate productive qualities of 
fertile land. 

Unfortunately, recent theories of production, 
income distribution and growth are based on the 
assumption that the production potential of land 
available for cultivation can be augmented to a 
substantial degree by replacing traditional with 
modern inputs which are highly capital-intensive. 
Thus, according to these theories, land is just another 
form of capital and does not constitute an effective 
limit to economic growth. If we are in a position to 
substitute capital resources for land to the extent of 
maintaining and improving the growth rates of agri- 
cultural production, there is no justification for giv- 
ing more thought to and planning for optimal use of 
land resources. But it is clear that in many under- 
developed countries the area of available land is an 
effective constraint on agricultural output in spite of 
adherence to modern farming practice. Hence, there 
is considerable justification for treating land as being 
distinct from capital resources, and for discussing its 
particular characteristics as the most powerful agent 
of agricultural output. 

The supply of land is determined at the global 
level by the sum total of land resources over which 
mankind has no control. At the national level the 
supply is determined by the demand man makes for 
his various uses. This demand function is responsive 
to price and demand factors, particularly the uses to 
which land is being put. Pressure on land is bound 
to increase with growth in population, not merely 
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from the agricultural sector but also due to the 
growth of industries, communication systems and the 
increasing rate of urbanisation. It is pressure which 
stems from non-agricultural sources as described 
above that usually results in land being diverted to 
non-agricultural uses irrespective of fertility status. 
Because it is apparent that in many under-developed 
countries the area of available fertile land is an effec- 
tive constraint on agricultural output in spite of the 
Green Revolution, any diversion of cultivable land 
for alternative uses may be understood as a drain on 
the productive potential of agriculture. The crux of 
the problem is to adopt a suitable strategy to utilise 
the productive potential of arable land. —- 

- Historically meagre information is available on the 
relative importance of extensive agriculture as oppos- 
ed to higher land productivity'in determining agricul- 
tural production. The assumption based on available 
information has been that during the greater, part of 
history, the growth of agricultural output was to a 


the growth patiern of agriculture. While the rate of 
growth of yield per hectare remained relatively stable 
over the period considered, although registering an 
increase in the more recent period, the relative 
growth of area under cultivation did not change 
much, particularly after the late 1950s — the only 
exception being Oceania. In other developed regions 
the area cultivated actually declined during recent 
periods, so that gains in yield accounted for more 
than increase in total production. But the constraint 
of land for agricultural production operated signifi- 
cantly in the developed regions too, as is evidenced 
by declining growth rates in production. Except 
North America, all the regions suffered from the 
above constraint. In spite of this, the part played 
by productivity or yield in the developed regions 
cannot be denied, and in most of these regions gains 
in yield accounted for more then increase in total 
production. 

In contrast, in the developing countries, the 


Trends in Production, Cultivated Area, and Combined Average Yield per hectare for Twelve Major Crops, 
. for Major ‘Areas and Regions of the World (a) 1948-1952 to 1969-1971 
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Percentage change 
in Production (b) 


Percentage change 
in area under 
cultivation 


1948- 1957- 1966- 1948- 1957- ` 1966- 


‘Change in yield as per- 
centage of change in 
Production (c) 


Percentage change 
in yieid (a) per hectare 





1948- 1957- 1966- 1948- 1957- 1966- 
1952 1959 1968 1952 1959 1968 1952 1959 1968 1952 1959 1968 
to to to to to to fo to to to to fo 
1957- 1964- 1969- 1957- 1964- 1969- 1957- 1964- 1968- 1957- 1964- 1969- 
1959 1966 1971 1959 1966 1971 1969 1966 1971 1959 1966 1971 
World (a 25 18 14 10 4 2 14 14 13 6l 71 88 
More es regions “ 21 16 13 2 -1 -3 19 18 15 90 105 108 
Western Europe 23 13 14 4 -3 —i 19 17 14 84 125 105 
Eastern ERurope and 
“USSR 38 15 15 13 i —6 22 15 21 65 97 140 
North America 7 17 12 -13 —6 — 22 24 12 290 132 100 
Oceania 10 79 8 10 51 10 1 18 —2 6 35 —25 
Developing regions (a) 32 22 18 21 11 6 9 10 11 34 50 62 
Latin America 37 37 8 26 22 6 8 12 3 29 40 33 
Far East (a) 28 18 21 18 7 9 8 13 36 49 64 
Near East 47 20 14 36 —1 9 10 15 25 55 104 
Africa 32 17 21 18 11 11 12 9 42 73 46 








Source: United Nations, “The Determinants and Consequences of Population Trends’’, 1973, p 44 


(a) Excluding China 
(b) Price Weighted 


(c) Percentages over 100 indicate that production has increased despite reduction in area 


very large extent the result of the spread and expan- 


sion of agriculture. Even recent trends of growth do ° 


confirm the above hypothesis, especially where the 
less developed regions of the world are concemed. 
The growth rates in production, cultivated area and 
average yields per hectare are presented in the table 
above for different periods since the Second World 


War. The crops taken into account were: rice, wheat, . 


rye, barley, oats, maize, potatoes, groundnut, soya- 
bean, tobacco, cotton and jute. 

According to the above estimates, world produc- 
tion of the selected crops appears to have been 
marked by rising yields. But let us assess the part 
played by land (per cent change in area under cultiva- 
tion) to the change in yields and growth of produc- 
tion. The column ‘change in yield as percentage of 
change in production’ cannot bea true indicator of 
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expansion of area under cultivation was much more 
important and the area for the crops considered in- 
creased significantly during the post-war period. Even 
in these regions the rate of expansion of area under 
cultivation slowed down except for Africa over the 
period considered. At the same time, the contribu- 
tion of yield increases to growth in production rose 
significantly. Whereas between 1948-52 and 1957-59 
only some 34 per cent of the increase in production 
was attributable to rising yields, between 1964-66 and 
1969-71 this factor accounted for 62 per cent of the 
growth in output. This process reflects land con- 
straint by way of slow-down in the growth of area 
under cultivation. 

The magnitude of land constraint to growth in 
production in developing regions has beer playing 
havoc throughout the period under study. The 
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declining growth of area under cultivation has a 
significant impact on gtowth in production which fell 
from 32 per cent in the 1948-52 to 1957-59 period 
to 18 per cent in the Green Revolution period of 
1966-68 to 1969-71. This was more than the 8 per 
cent in the developed regions with little change in the 
growth of area under cultivation. The regions affect- 
ed very seriously have been Latin America and the 
Near East. In these regions growth rates in produc- 
tion fell from 37 per cent to 8 per cent and from 47 
per cent to 14 per cent respectively, mostly as a result 
of steep declines in the growth rate of areas from 26 
to 6 and 36 to 1 per cent respectively. For all the 
developing regions taken together, the change in area 
under cultivation from 21 per cent to 6 percent and 
the growth in production as seen already speak 
volumes about the intricate relationship between land 
and agricultural output, thus nullifying the contri- 
bution of yield-increasing factors to a considerable 
extent. The declining growth in agricultural pro- 
duction and of area under cultivation, particularly in 
developing regions, indicate an inseparable bond 
between the two. 

The interrelations between agricultural land, its 
productivity and the levels and growth of agricultural 
production are complex and have been a source of 
considerable controversy. The classical economists’ 
hypothesis of diminishing returns and stagnation of 
agricultural production and the stabilisation of popu- 
lation at subsistence level has been brought to the 
limelight particularly by the experience of developing 

countries. In these countries, where modern techno- 
logy has not yet penetrated agriculture and is not 
likely to do so in the foreseeable future at least so far 
as some under-developed countries are concerned, 
the importance assigned to the traditional limits to 
agricultural production, namely, the fixed supply of 
land and diminishing returns and the all-important 
issue of rural poverty have become fundamental pro- 
blems. Agricultural poverty in a sense is not due to 
limited technical and economic opportunities but due 
to the adoption of a technological fit thai failed to 
relieve the land constraint. 

Studies undertaken recently to assess the food 
production potential for specific countries or for the 
whole world, speak about large areas of Jand which 
could be brought under cultivation and food produc- 
tion potential of great magnitude. A study of parti- 
cular importance is the one carried out by Buringh 
et al (1975) at Wageningen, Netherlands (P. Buringh, 
H.D. Van Heemst and C.J. Starring, Computation of 
the Absolute Maximum Food Production of the World, 
1976). Using UNESCO-FAO soil maps and the 
studies of productivity carried out by the Inter- 
national Biological Programme 1964-65, they estimat- 
ed that there are 3714 million hectares of cultivable 
land of which 1,900 million hectares could be irrigat- 
ed. If 1,208 million hectares were irrigated and 
achieved 65 per. cent of maximum possible production 
in grain equivalents, then, taken together, the regions 
of the world could produce 32,390 million tonnes of 
grain per year, about 30 times the present production 
— more than sufficient for the world’s minimum 
requirements were it equitably distributed. But we 
are apprehensive about how this rich potential can 
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be realised. Firstly, in the absence of huge inter- 
national migrations to countries or regions where 
land is still plentiful, the solution to the problem of 
increasing agricultural production can be found only 
within national boundaries. Secondly, land develop- 
ment costs are an important constraint. Lester 
Brown* and others, for instance, have postulated that 
increasing financial costs of development are so 
prohibitive that much of this land could not be 
utilised; an assumption built into the Limits to 
Growth model of Meadows et al (1972). 

According to the above model there are about 3.2 
billion hectares of land on earth potentially suitable 
for agriculture, of which approximately half is under 
cultivation. The remaining land, which is of marginal 
quality, will require immense capital inputs to make 
it cultivable. The costs of developing this land have 
ranged from 215 to 5,275 dollars per hectare. Aver- 
age cost for opening. up new land in unsettled areas 
has been of the order of 1,150 dollars per hectare. 
In view of prohibitive costs, opening up of more 
land to agriculture is not economically feasible in 
spite of the pressing need for food. Though this has 
been questioned by some researchers, high develop- 
ment costs will be a severe limitation on the exploit- 
ation of much of the potential arable land, particular- 
ly in the developing countries. 

The most fundamental characteristic of land is its 
fixed location. As Alfred Marshall has put it: 
“...the fundamental attribute of land is its extension 
..-The area of the earth is fixed; the geographic 
relations in which any particular part of it stands to 
other parts are fixed. Man has no control over 
them, they are wholly unaffected by demand; they 
have no cost of production; there is no supply price 
at which they can be produced”. This fixed-location 
characteristic has an important impact on the supply 
of land for agricultural use. This characteristic has 
been preventing optimal utilisation of all productive 
regions of the world due to various problems associ- 
ated with international migration. At the national 
level, this fixed-location characteristic has an impor- 
tant impact on other competing claims on it asa 
result of increasing indudtrialisation and urbanis- 
ation. The unprecedented population growth which 
is at the apex of alithe competing claims on land 
has become a matter of great concern. 

The effects of demographic factors on agricultural 
production are diverse and an exhaustive survey of 
the complex direct and indirect influence is beyond 
the scope of this article since such.relations are con- 
ditioned by the process of overall development. Here 
we are concerned with the relations between popu- 
lation which is at the apex of various claims on land 
and the extent of arable land. Apart from other 
uses, the most pressing land use has resulted from 
accelerated urbanisation. Cities have extended into 
excellent agricultural lands. Towns and communi- 
cation systems are being built in fertile regions in 
utter disregard of the adverse impact on agricultural 
production potential As the new Agricultural 
Strategy has failed to get the growth rates of produc- 


* L.R. Brown and E.P. Eekholm ‘By Bread Alone’ (for the 


Overseas Development Council), 1974, 
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tion sufficiently accelerated, any diversion of land 
suitable for agriculture cannot but have a negative 
impact on the availability of arable land and the 
growth of agricultural production. 

Let us examine the relationship between growth of 
world population and agricultural! land based on the 
interpolated figures up to 2000 AD as shown in the 
table below: . 


Growth of World Population and Agricultural Land 
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61-2600 

Toral population Agricultural Agricultural 

Year (millions) ‘and land per 
(million ha) caput tha} 

1961 3039 1393 0.46 
1966 3339 1417 0.42 
1971 3665 1463 0 40 
1976 4026 1488 0.37 
1990 5240 1602 0.30 
2000 6325 1689 0.26 
Annual compound 
growth rate 
(1961 to 1976) 1.9 0.53 —1.34 


Source: Compiled from FAO Production Year Book, Vols. 
31 and 26. Birla Institute of Scientific Research, 
Technological Changes in Agrieniture, 1980. 


By the end ofthe century, world population is 
expected to reach the staggering figure of 6325 mil- 
lion as against 4260 million in 1976. This projec- 
tion is based on the assumption that the current 
growth rate of population is not likely to fall subs- 
tantially in the remaining part of the century. It can 
be seen from the above table that agricultural land 
has decreased from 0.46 hectare per caput in 1961 to 
0.27 hectare per caput in 1976 and is expected to 
decrease further to 0.26 hectare per caput by 2000 
AD. Ifthe trends of distribution of agricultural 
area and population in different countries are exa- 
mined, we come across a high degree of inequality 
in distribution of per capita arable land. 

According to FAO Production Year Book 1975 
figures re-produced by S. Aziz (Rural Development: 
Learning from China, 1978), arable land is very un- 
evenly distributed. It ranges from 44.27 and 27.25 
hectares per caput in respect of Australia and the 
USA to a meagre 0.13 ha/person in Sri Lanka. 
The USA and the USSR together had about 29 8 
per cent of the world agricultural area though their 
share of population was only about 132 per cent. 
In many under-developed countries, available arable 
land is very low as compared with their population 
growth and other competing claims on land. As the 
pressure on land is bound to go up in most of these 
countries, constraint of this important resource could 
have a tremendous impact on the growth of the 
agricultural sector. As far as diversion of land to 
non agricultural uses is concerned, there may not be 
much difference between developed and developing 
countries. More and more land, including cultivable 
land, is being appropriated by ever-expanding indus- 
trial and related activities. Thus, irrespective of 
whether a conntry is developed or developing, the 
pressures of population, urbanisation and industrial 
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growth on arable land are. increasing. But the main 
sufferers are the developing countries where the new 
agricultural strategy has failed to make a dent. 

Anestimated 0.5 to 1.0 per cent of the cultivated 
land is lost annually to non-agricultural uses such as 
housing, industry, transport, recreafion and mining, 
and this diversion is said to be increasing rapidly. 
(Harvey McMains, Lyle Wilcox, Alternatives for 
Growth, 1978). The same estimate says that approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of the former cultivated land is 
already occupied for non-agricultural purposes. Many 
interesting statistics can be given and studies cited to 
throw light on this phenomenon. The ‘Limits to 
Growth’ hypothesis of the club of Rome speaks 
about impending shortage of arable land by the turn 
of the century if per capita land requirements and 
population growth rates remain as they are today. 
With the growth of population and non-agricultural 
uses of land, there should be recourse. to doubl- 
ing or quadrupling land productivity through advan- 
ces in agricultural technology and investments in 
yield-increasing inputs. As we have seen, land still 
holds the key for agricultural production, particularly 
in developing countries, and it would be wishful 
thinking to attach too much importance to the possi- 
bility of increasing the productivity of land substan- 
tially with the present level of technology. 

Symptoms of land constraint on agriculture in the 
shape of rising food prices are already apparent in 
many parts of the world, although much arable land 
is still there to be cultivated. Speaking of the role of 
new technologies, it is an established fact that they 
do not go on indefinitely yielding constant rates of 
increase in productivity. They decelerate after some 
point. Ifthe average rate of yield of increase in 
potential agricultural output is to be sustained at the 
level of the period since about 1950, an endless crea- 
tive effort in research and development will be 
required (W.W. Rostow, The World Economy; His- 
tory and Prospect, 1978). 

The above analysis brings out the reality of impen- 
ding shortage of land resources for. agricultural 
growth. Supply of land is determined at the global 
level by the sum total of land resources over which 
mankind has no control. The abnormal costs of 
bringing additional arable land into cultivation and 
the absence of huge international migrations from 
deficit to surplus land resource areas are the two 
major factors that adversely affect Jand that could be 
put to agricultural use. At the national level, the 
present patterns of industrialisation and urbanisation 
not only encroach upon potential agricultural land 
bat divert cultivated land to alternative uses. At 
least so far as developing countries are concerned, 
the present land use patterns are the main factors 
behind irrational use of this vital resource. It is this 
that needs thorough reorientation in view of the 
limited efficacy of the new agricultural strategy for 
optimal utilisation of land resources for agricultural 
growth. There should be increased realisation of the 
role of industrialisation and urban growth not only 
as a market for agricultural commodities and asa 
source of input supplies to agriculture but also as the 
main factors behind diversion of potential agricul- 
tural land to alternative uses. £] 
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Alienation 

and 
Administration 
in | 
Developing Countries 
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LIENATION, with Marx, is a systemic and historical 
concept. Herbert A. Simon, who has recently 
been awarded the Nobel Prize in Economics, in his 
Introduction to the 1975 edition of his magnum opus, 
Administrative Behaviour, said as follows: 

Large organisations, especially international corporations 
and Big Government, have been blamed for all manner of 
social ills, including widespread “alienation” of both workers 
and executives from their work and from society, The empiri- 
cal evidence that alienation is more widespread than it has 
been in previous ages and in other societies is non-existent, as 
is the evidence that alienation is to be attributed to organisa- 
tions, A 
Statements such as these result, at least partly, from 
a misapprehension of Marx’s conceptualisation of 
alienation. In his view, the dichotomy of individual 
and society results from reification; the individual 
and his consciousness are formed in, and as part of, 
his social milieu and position. Alienation is inherent 
in exploitative relations of production, and its nature 
varies with that of exploitation. Hence its manifesta- 
tion also differs among societies based on slavery, 
‘serfdom and capitalism. Since capitalist society tends 
to function through large-scale organisations, in this 
society alienation is manifested through these. Due 
to the material base of alienation, some of its symp- 
toms may also be more acute in poor countries like 
India, where capitalism is in the early stages of 
development. 
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The endeavour in this article is to develop hypo- 
theses, using Marx’s categories and India as a case, 
for describing and explaining the problems of 
administration in developing countries. Marx’s con- 
ceptualisation of alienation is highly complex: the 
treatment is spread over several, mostly unfinished, 
works; he uses three words with inter-related mean- 
ings, Entausserung, Entfremdung and Verausserung 
(translated as divestiture, estrangement and aliena- 
tion), and a number of others for referring to their 
various manifestations; and his terminology lacks 
definiteness. In a simplified model, we can identify 
four inter-related aspects of alienation; these, and 
their hypothesized manifestations in administration, 
are as follows: man’s alienation (1) from the product 
of his labour — inefficiency; (2) from himself — 
ineffectiveness; (3) from mankind — irresponsibility; 
and (4) from man — immorality. We shall discuss 
these aspects one by one. 

In Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 
Marx says: ` 


We proceed from an actual economic fact. 

...Labour produces not only commodities: it pro- 
duces itself and the worker as a commodity... 

Labour’s product confronts it as something alien... 

Under these economic conditions this realisation 
of labour appears as loss of realisation for the 
workers; objectification as loss of the object and 
bondage to it; appropriation as estrangement, as 
alienation. 


Alienation, in Marx’s sense, is thus inherent in wage 
labour. It is the fact of large number of craftsmen in 
developing countries nowadays; they are unable to 
compete with organisations and have to seek jobs. 


‘Marx calls it their servitude. However, in the 
‘literature of the functional school, the employee is 


said to be “free” to choose his job. In Models of 
Man (1957) and Organisations (1964), Simon presents 
a theory of organisational equilibrium: the conditions 
of survival of an organisation. It posits that the 
individual participates in an organisation only so 


slong as the inducements offered are as great as or 


greater than — measured in terms of his values and 
the alternatives open to him — the contributions he 
is asked to make. This theory, however, overlooks 
the fact that since contemporary mixed economies, 
and particularly developing ones, are generally afflict- 
ed by unemployment, there may be no suitable alter- 
natives; hence the constraints under which ‘“‘the 
decision to participate” is made may really imply 
compulsion. For the same reason, sophistications of 
the theory, such as by breaking the inducement into 
its constituents, or by distinguishing an employment 
constract from a sales contract, may also not help 
much to square it with empirical realities. 

Alienation, being systemic, has a history. In 
capitalist society it is manifested in the organisation, 
which Marx conceptualises in The German Ideology, 
as follows: 


The social power, i.e., the multiplied productive force, which 
arises through the cooperation of different individuals as it js 
caused by the division of labour, appears to these individuals 
+.-as an alien force.: .which...passes through a peculiar series of 
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i 
i i i imagi d this imagi life count as essen- 
phases and stages independent of the will and the action of ot aa knowledge and this imaginary li n 


man, may even being the prime governor of these. How other- 
wise could for instance property have had a history at all...? 


In other words, an organisation is an engine of 
power, created by man through division of labour, 
but which he is not able to control, and through 
which the powerful class’ derives benefit. This des- 
cription fits the public bureaucracies in under-deve- 
loped countries. These bureaucracies tend to expand 
dysfunctionally and recruitment to them is based to 
-a large extent on patronage. This happens in a situ- 
ation of rising unemployment; the „ruling class uses 
the public bureaucracy for providing jobs; the un- 
wanted personnel cannot later be got rid of since 
they come to constitute a vested interest. The alien- 
ation of both—the members of the ruling class who 
exercise patronage, and the appointees —. inheres in 
the social situation and results in gross inefficiency. - 
Asan example, we give below some extracts from 
the report of a study team of the Administrative 
Reforms Commission (1969): 


expansion...has resulted in dilution of quality... 
fin e a0 Tncrease in pressure of work at higher levels 
which, in its turn, further increases the requirement of person- 
nel at those levels. Thus a vicious circle is created... 

The expansion also resulted in adoption of ad hoc methods 
of recruitment and in indiscriminate filling of posts without 
much concern for quality. A result...has been large-scale 
promotions of persons who had no compelling qualifications 
other than that they were near the centres of power... i 

We are convinced that the growth we have been witnessing 
has not arisen from clear functional necessity. ; 

Tt is extremely difficult to dissolve a unit once it comes into 
existence; vested interests are usually capable of invoking the 
support of powerful people. À 


This situation has been existing in India despite 
institutional checks: through high-power Ministries, 


independent civil service commissions, and ad hoc - 


missions for evaluation and iavestigation. Indeed, 
it “has been getting worse. Patronage adds to the 
power of a politician in direct proportion to the 
number of persons appointed through his influence; 
and in inverse proportion to the appointees’ merit, 
for the less meritorious they are the more enduring is 
their dependence and “personal loyalty”. - Hence the 
empires expend and their quality deteriorates. It is 
remarkable in this perspective that patronage has 
been extending to autonomous public undertakings 
and institutions of higher learning in India. : 
Such inefficiency is obviously related to the failure 
of the human element; however, it can hardly be dealt 
with through attitudinal change, by means such as 
training sessions. Its solution lies in changes in the 
material base, such 2 reduction in unemployment 
concentration of power. D 
are describes bureaucracy in the Critique of 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Right as follows: 


cracy constitutes an imaginary state beside the real 
dae and is Tae spiritualism of the state. Thus every object 
has a dual meaning, a real one anda bureaucratic one...The 
principle of its knowledge is therefore authority, and its 
mentality is the idolatry of authority. But within bureaucracy 
the spiritualism turns into a crass materialism, the materialism 
of passive obedience, faith in authority, the mechanism of fixe 
and formal behaviour, fixed principles, attitudes, traditions... 
a race for higher posts, of careerism...Real knowledge appears 
as devoid of content, as real life appears as dead, for this 
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This passage brings out the paradox of bureaucracy: 
in converting man into an instrument it alienates him 
from himself, from real knowledge and real life, and 
so makes him ineffective. Thus, specialised knowledge 
is expected to make the bureaucracy effective; however, 
the bureaucratic setting makes knowledge “unreal”, 
leading to ineffectiveness. For example, in the case 
of universities, it has been found that a bureaucratic 


setting interferes with the development of true 


knowledge. The Education Commission (1964-66) 
has lamented as follows: 


The universities must learn to encourage individuality, 
variety and dissent, within a climate of tolerance. Dissent 
there is, even now, but usually of a superficial or sensational 
kind of which many ‘manifestations can be seen in India and 
abroad, The general tendency, however, is to produce the 
‘organisation man’ whois afraid to challenge the accepted 
pattern of social behaviour and social institutions at the 
intellectual level and who is too often anxious to worm him- 


self into the good graces of the people who count so that he 
may be able to ‘get on’ in life. ? 


It is worth noting that the tendency to produce the 
organisation man as against the unpredictable intel- 
lectual is accentuated by the universities’ increasing 
size, which makes their management problematic. 
The increase in size, in turn, results from using higher 
education as a “substitute for employment” as point- 
ed out by Commission. In this situation, alienation 
of teachers and students is symptomatised by the 
“general atmosphere of indifference or cynicism” and 
the “deadening of the spirit of intellectual curiosity 
and adventure.” The resulting ineffectiveness of the 
system has-been repeatedly stressed: “Over a large 
area of education, the content and quality are inade- 
quate...the large gap between the standards in our 
country and those in the advanced countries is widen- 
ing rapidly.” 

Marx’s telling phrase, “man’s alienation from him- 
self”, seems to apply accurately to an expert who 
ceases to function with scientific objectivity. This is 
what often happens when expertise interacts with 
bureaucratisation in a situation of under-develop- 
ment: the consequence is ineffectiveness and even 
malignancy. Thus Government engineers and agri- 
cultural inspectors ate known, as a group, to certify 
sub-standard roads and seeds, respectively, produced 
by contractors, with results that can only be descri- 
bed as disastrous. Such alienation of experts from 
objectivity is often caused by pressures from 
superiors, or by a system whereby some considera- 
tion money gets distributed in the whole organisation 
— In other words precisely by their being members 
of a bureaucracy. 

. The scientist’s loss of objectivity “due to a bureau- 
cratic setting is indicated in other ways also. 
Recently, an alarming rise in suicides by scientists in 
research institutes led to the appointment of an inves- 
tigative committee headed by a former Chief Justice 
of India. It found, inter alia, that junior scientists 
SOMetimes did not feel free to publish a scientific 

Dding because it did not “‘suit’’ a superior, and that. 
even “unscientific data” were “being passed on to 
the higher authorities in return of favours and pro- 
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motions.” The committee lamented that barring minor. 
exceptions, the phenomenon pervaded “the entire 
scientific and academic community in the country. At 
the root of it is the greed for bureaucratic power and 
the lure of a comfortable life.” The material base of 
alienation — bureaucratisation in a situation of 
poverty — together with the resulting ineffectiveness, 
were thus brought to notice with a shock. 

' Marx is opposed to bureaucratisation as such, in- 
sofar as alienation is inherent in it. He is a trenchant 
critic of the “colossal dimensions”, ‘‘over-centralisa- 
tion”, and division of labour of capitalist society — 
factors which lead to bureaucratisation. He adum- 
brates a decentralised system of “‘self-government of 
the producers” in The Civil War in France. 

Marx describes the relationship between the public 
bureaucracy and civil society as follows: 


Bureaucracy is the ‘state formalism’ of civil society. It is the 
“state's consciousness’, the ‘state’s the ‘state's power’ as a cor- 


poration and thus a particular, closed society within the state 
...Bureaucracy must thus safeguard the imaginary universality 
of the particular interest, the spirit of the corporation, in order 
to safeguard the- imaginary particularity of the general 
interest, its own spirit. The state must be a corporation as 
long as the corporation wishes to be a state... 


Marx is here criticising Hegel’s view that the state, 
and: hence the bureaucracy, represents the general 
interest. In his own view, the state maintains the 
capitalist society; the bureaucracy is the instrument 
for it; this confers power on the bureaucracy. Hence 
bureaucracy becomes an alien force; it enslaves man 
instead of being controlled by him. _. 

The bureaucracy’s: alienation manifests itself in 
several ways in poor countries. The first relates to 
its social background and culture. Thus an empirical 
study has shown that 80 per cent and more of India’s 
higher civil servants are drawn from “the urban 
salaried and. professional middle class” (V. Subra- 
maniam, Social Background of India’s Administra- 

_ tors, 1971). As Gunnar Myrdal has pointed out, in 
the Indian setting this “middle class” is “definitely 
upper class.” (Asian Drama, Vol II, 1968). Further, 
since a university degree is required for all jobs ex- 
cept the lowest, the entrants come from among those 
who have inculcated “Western” values favouring the 
status quo, through a “liberal” education with a 
Western bias so that “Indian problems are not seen 
in their concreteness-and particularity and as a result 
techniques and theories are not adapted to the Indian 
situation ” (Education Commission). The bureau- 
cracy often apes the erstwhile Western rulers: its 
members use foreign dress, mannerisms and langu- 
age, drink foreign liquor and hear foreign music. 

. Their modernisation, however, is spurious: they 
„often continue to believe in superstitions and indulge 
in practices such as yajna. Hence their culture is 
close to that of the society’s thin upper-upper class. 
which combines the traditionally elitist Brahmanical 
belief system with Western consumerism; at the same 
time they are alienated from the joys and sufferings 
of the mass of mankind around them. 

Communication and empathy between the bureau- 
cracy and the common man are bound to suffer in 
this situation. A study in Malaysia has shown that 
executives oriented to urban values, but functioning 
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in public undertakings oriented toward rural develop- 
ment, at times fail to achieve goal clarity because of 
inability of empathising with the rural context and 
needs. (Mohd. Norbin Abdul Għani cited in a 
seminar report Published in Human Futures, Spring 
1978). In another study it has been found that in an 
industry with a supervisory cadre nurtured on 
Western management techniques, the introduction of 
rural labour having a traditional value system leads 
to latent tension (ibid). 

Examination also reveals that the bureaucracy 
plays an important role in maintaining the status quo. 
For example, let us consider the case of land reforms 
which are crucial for social change in India. The 
National Commission on Agriculture (1976) has 
described the method and manner of their implemen- 
tation as a “tragedy”. It then goes into the question 
of fixing responsibility for the failure: 


The question is, who has failed? Is jt the legislator or the 
administrator? In a meassure both have failed. However, the 
major responsibility lies on the shoulders of the enforcemen 
agencies...The question then arises, when the same adminis. 
trative machinery can do excellent work atthe time of the 
general elections...why does it fajl to deliver the goods when 
it comes to implementing land reforms? The answer to this 
question lies in the fact that...the official machinery...bas 
been trained and conditioned to function as the guardian of 
status quo and the defender of existing property relations. 


The bureaucracies of developing countries are 
much more powerful than those of developed ones, 
for a number of reasons. The under-development of 
interest groups, political parties, and electoral systems 
results in the bureaucracy being the most well-organi- 
sed, as well as educated, part of the political system. 
In countries like India, members of a single cadre, 
such asthe Indian Administrative Service, occupy 
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and local levels. They function under the cloak of 
anonymity. They are, of course, not removable by 
popular vote; they often enjoy extra security as 
through provisions in the Constitution: their great 
power is matched only by their irresponsibility. — 

There are many indications of the power and irres- 
Ponsibility of the higher bureaucracy. Thus it has 
been recognised that the induction of more specialists 
in place of generalists at high levels is desirable; how- 
ever, it has been found very difficult to make the 
change. In India, the Administrative Reforms Com- 
mission strongly recommended measures to this end 
in 1969; however, the upper rung of the bureaucracy 
has proved to be too powerful, and the recommenda- 
tions ‘have remained unimplemented so far. Interes- 
tingly, it has also been found, by the Shah Commis- 
sion, that the bureaucracy “‘ceased to be insulated 
from politics with disastrous consequences” during 
the Emergency of 1975-77. The power and irresponsi- 
bility of the bureaucracy are thus seen to be due to 
its collusion with the economic and political power 
holders. ; . 

In short, social background, education favouring 

the status quo, and finally, collusion with the power 
holders, confer power upon the bureaucracy, which 
becomes an “alien’’, irresponsible, force. 


Immorality is often described as the most serious” 


malady of administration by the inhabitants of deve- 
loping countries. It is acutely felt, constantly discus- 
sed and written about under the expressive name 
“crisis of character”. Mahatma Gandhi was one of 
the first in India to express his anguish about it; he 
attributed it to the rise of capitalism, Westernisation 
and the erosion of religiosity (Hind Swaraj). He 
believed that its cure lay mainly ina “change of 
heart” on the part of individuals. The writers of the 
‘functional schoo! either (1) ignore immorality, or (2) 
explain itas the result of cross-influences on the 
individual by traditional and the capitalistic value- 
orientations, * or (3) justify it by designating it as 
rationality, as discussed below. It is notable that both 


these schools, the Gandhian and the functional,. 


hold the atomistic “individual” to be himself respon- 
sible for his suffering. The clash of the value-orien- 
tations is also posited by both. This hypothesis, 
however, is unable to explain much of the immo- 
rality. For example, lies and duplicity, so commonly 
practised. by politicians, are permitted by neither 
value-orientation, as conceptualised in these theories. 
Hence the sociological explanation fails, and the 
stress shifts to the religious or the metaphysical one. 
This makes the individual the focus; however, it 
explains nothing. at all since we are not told about 
the cause of the change in individual consciousness. 
Karl Marx feels deeply concerned about immora- 
lity and explains it as a social phenomenon, as 


‘follows: 


t make everything that is yours saleable, i.e., useful. 
If Fe the political econo et: Do I obey economic laws if I 
extract money by offering my body for sale, by surrendering 
itto another's lust? (The factory workers in France call the 
prostitution of their wives and daughters the nth working 
hour, which is literally correct)...Then the political economist 
+Cf, Fred W. Riggs, Administration in Developing Countries, 
1964. à 
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replies to me: You do not transgress my laws; but see what 
Cousin Ethics and Cousin Religion haye to say about it...but 


economy another; for each is a specific estrangement of man... 
Marx, thus, considers immorality to consist in 
alienation, caused by the supersession of basic human 
values, in conflict with a narrow set of values. Such 
a narrow set is engendered, for example, in a business 
organisation in capitalist society. It is another matter 
that in an exploitative society, estrangement is all- 
pervading, and so basic human values, according to 
which man is an end in himself, themselves come to 
be defined in a narrow way. Still, however, the fact 
of the conflict remains. 

Marx sees such conflict relating to values as in- 
herent in capitalist society. This society is marked 
by the concentration of power — economic, social 
and political — in the hands: of a few persons, who 
compete through organisations. Hence all kinds of 
organizations compete: business corporations, demo- 
cratic political parties, newspapers, colleges, cultural 
associations, and governments of national states. 
Competition among organisations endangers their 
survival. Since survival is the prime value, incase of 
conflict between survival needs and basic human 
values, the latter get superseded. The more scarce 
the resources necessary for survival, the greater is the 
supersession of human values. This explains the acu- 
teness of the problem in poor countries. 

Every organisation engenders among its members 
its own narrow set of values, necessary for its survi- 
val. Marx describes the inculcation of this narrow 
set as estrangement or alienation; in other words, 
this is an aspect of the employees’ servitude. How- 
ever, Weber and Simon designate action flowing from 
this narrow set as rational. Weber at least divides the 
tational orientation into two types, of which one is 
toward discrete ends and is found in bureaucracy, 
and the other toward absolute values; he also per- 
ceives that bureaucracy implies “‘parcelling out of 
the soul. Simon, however, sees no need to keep We- 
ber’s distinction alive and misses the schism in the 
soul. He maintains that the ‘‘yalue criteria” or 
“ethical premises” or “objectives” are selected in an 
organisation by the “controlling: group” which has 
“the power to set the terms of membership for all 
the participants”. The function of employees is not 
to make, or question, these value-judgements but only 
to find the best means of fulfilling them. To ensure 
that the employee functions in this manner, the 
organization “trains and indoctrinates” him, apart 
from using formal and informa] sanctions. “The 
rational individual”, says Simon, “is, and must be, 
an organised and institutionalised individual”. 

It is worth noting that with the help of reason, as 
understood in traditional religion and philosophy 
(such as that of Aristotle), we are able to distinguish 
between “correct” “incorrect” and “good” ‘and 
“bad”. Simon, however, disputes this meaning of 
reason. He bases himself upon the “doctrines” of 
logical positivism: however, he fails to note recent. 
developments in action theory according fo which 
there are always intelligible grounds for any preference, 
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prescription or evaluation.* He defines rationality as 
“correct behaviour for maximising given values in a 
given situation”. This limited definition serves to 
rationalise immorality. Simon refuses to see that the 
values contained in a decision made at a higher level 
may not be acceptable toa subordinate and yet he 
may be under compulsion to implement it to save 
his job. Thus, let us say, a member of the armed 
forces is ordered to use a weapon which injures 
civilians as well as combatants (as happened so often, 
for example, during the Vietnam war). He consi- 
ders it unethical to use this weapon; still, he obeys 
the command to avoid sanctions. Immorality 
results but it is described as rationality. This justi- 
fication of immorality constitutes the ideology of the 
bureaucracy: it has been claimed on behalf of the 
judges of the Supreme Court in India that they were 
“soldiers without arms” during Emergency. (Upendra 
Baxi, The Indian Supreme Court and Politics, 1980). 
The full inculcation of this ideology makes the 
employees so much into automata that they even act 
according to their superior’s ‘‘anticipated reactions” 
—without “explicit commands” being issued or sanc- 
„tions invoked. Says Simon, “It is equally possible 
for obedience to anticipate commands...Any study of 
power relations which confines itself to instances 
where the sanctions of power were invoked misses 
the essential fact of the situation.” During Emer- 
gency in India, under the family-planning programme, 
even some young and unmarried persons were forcibly 
sterilised without laws or explicit orders to that effect. 
Later, when inquiries were held, the employees 
pleaded that they had done what their superiors want- 
ed. After Emergency also, under-trial prisoners in Bha- 
galpur were blinded allegedly by policemen, who, in 
effect, functioned as automated parts of the bureaucra- 
tic machine—alienated from humanity, and immoral. 
The systemic vicious circle of human debasement 
in developing countries can now be described. 
People’s expectations here rise fast; the population 


also rises. Production does not keep pace with these. 


Hence there is an increasing gap between expectations 
and their fulfilment. The political system, which 
maintains society, soon loses its legitimacy. There 
is widespread protest, which is put down forcibly for 
the sake of stability. Laws for preventive detention, 
such as the National Security Act, are passed. The 
police, civil servants and judges are compelled to adopt 
and condone illegal methods like the torture of under- 
trial prisoners and the shooting down of suspected 
extremists. It has been found, for example, by the 
Shah Commission that Government employees were 
under pressure to implement “wrong and illegal 
orders” during Emergency. 

If democracy still subsists, political parties fight 
elections by bribing voters. Hence parties require 
large “donations” from business houses. Business 
firms compensate themselves by hoarding and black- 
marketing of scarce foodstuffs and raw materials; by 
selling adulterated foodstuffs and other sub-standard 
goods in a sellers’ market; and by tax evasion. They 
protect themselves, and gain advantages, through 

*See C.L, Stevenson, Ethics and Language 1960; R.M, Hare, 


The Language of Morals, 1952; S.E. Toulmin, Examination 
of the Place of Reason in Ethics, 1960, 
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links with powerful politicians, and by bribing 
officials. The corruption of officials interferes with 
development. In society at large, prices and un- 
employment, mob violence and police repression, tend 
to rise at the same time. The fear of chaos among 
the people helps the rulers to strengthen their grip. 
Power is used to amass more power. The process 
involves the alienation and degradation of all—poli- 
tician, entrepreneur, employee, consumer, and voter. 
They all participate in the supersession of basic 
human values. Each one of them is himself the 
accused and the accuser. Marx describes the predica- 
ment as one of “estrangement of man from man. 
When man confronts himself, he confronts the other 
man.” 

According to Marx the alienation of man from 
man is deeply related to, and caused by, the other 
aspects of alienation. Hence immorality is the 
result of inefficiency, meffectiveness and irresponsibi- 
lity. Thus inefficiency leads to delay, which citizens 
often try to reduce through the payment of ‘“‘speed 
money”. Ineffectiveness results in the perpetration 
of falsehoods as scientific facts. Irresponsibility leads 
to abuse of power. All efforts to deal with immoral- 
ity directly have failed so far — the incursion of religion 
into politics has led to the substitution of non-issues 
like cow-slaughter for vital issues, and also to violent 
riots, such as the recurrent Hindu-Muslim riots. 
According to Marx, the way to deal with alienation 
lies in changing the material base of society, through 
reduction in the concentration of wealth and political 
power, unemployment and poverty, and ultimately, 
through the supersession of capitalism. 
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Initiative to 
Prevent Meddling 


` SURENDRA BHUTANI and 
SAROJ NAGI 


HE three-day visit of the Kuwaiti Foreign Minister, 
Sheikh Sabah Jaber Al-Ahmed As-Sabah, to the 
Soviet Union (April 23-25) marked a new turn not 
only in Kuwaiti-Soviet relationship but also in 
Kuwaiti-US relationship and in Gulf politics in 
general. Coming as it did after a span of six years 
the visit, however, was neither a sudden event nor a 
departure from Kuwait’s foreign policy but the 
logical culmination both of growing Soviet-Kuwaiti 
links and of frequent and strong overtures made to 
the Gulf countries by outside powers. 

Kuwait achieved full independence in June 1961 
when it terminated the 1899 agreement with Britain 
by which it had given away the right of framing its 
foreign policy to the latter. After its independence, 
it began to forge its own independent links and policy 
while continuing to maintain close relations with 
Britain and other like-minded Western countries. 
Emerging in the midst of growing super-power 
rivalry, Kuwait’s policy struck a discordant note in 
the Gulf region. Most of the countries there were 
and are closely aligned with the West, partly due to 
the continuation of colonial links and partly dus to 
fear of Marxist ideology generating a socio-economic 
and politica] upheaval there. ; 

Despite its conservative political nature — Kuwait 
is ruled by a hereditary ruler belonging to the family 
of Mubarak al-Sabah — Kuwait became the first 
and, so far, the only Sheikhdom in the Gulf to 
establish diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. 
This it did as early as in March 1963. This was 
followed by a visit to Moscow by the present Emir, 
Sheikh Sabah As-Salim As-Sabah, who was then the 
Finance Minister. The talks resulted in the conclu- 
sion of an economic and technical cooperation agree- 
ment which generated steadily expanding trade 
contacts, so much so that by the end of the decade 
of the seventies, Kuwait had also acquired Soviet 
weaponry in its arsenal. In its first military parade 
in 15 years held on February 25, 1981, to mark the 
20th anniversary of its independence, Kuwait dis- 
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played, for the first time, Soviet-made surface-to- 
surface Luna missiles, together with British-made 
Chieftain tanks, American Skyhawks and French 
Mirages. These missiles have a range of 68 km and 
the capacity to carry a 420 kg warhead. Their inclu- 
sion brought, as Defence Minister Sheikh Salim As- 
Sabah said, ‘‘Kuwait’s artillery from the stage of 
conventional weaponry into the age of the rocket.” 
Although the number of Luna missiles acquired by 
Kuwait has not been disclosed, the point was well 
driven home: that Kuwait sought to diversify its 
sources for military weapons. By 1980, it had sent 
anumber of military delegations to procure arms 
from the Soviet Union and East European countries. 

The diversification-of-arms policy sprang not only 
from Kuwait’s adherence to a policy of non-align- 
ment and shunning of power-politics and foreign 
alliances, but also from the exigencies of the situation 
prevailing in the Gulf. After the withdrawal of 
British forces from Aden and the Gulf region in 
1968, the Americans stepped in in a big way with 
plans to build bases and reliable allies (notably Iran). 
The Arab-Israeli conflict of 1973 and the use of oil 
as a political weapon heightened tensions in the area. 
The collapse of the Pahlavi dynasty accentuated it 
further. Matters reached a new height with the US 
Embassy hostages, failure of the rescue attempt, and 
with Soviet forces moving into Afghanistan. 

While detente has not died out, it definitely has 
waned, An intense search for new allies and re-infor- 
cing of old ones has begun in this oil-rich region. 
Post-World War II tactics are being adopted with 
modifications. While in the Cold War period the 
threat of Communist ideology was held out to con- 
servative states by America, in recent years it has 
been Soviet ‘expansionism’ — in view of the station- 
ing of Soviet forces in Afghanistan. The Reagan 
Administration has, therefore, argued for military 
bases, for the stationing of military deployment 
forces and other facilities against Soviet ‘penetration’ 
in this region. In fact, General Haig’s visit to Egypt, 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia — three of America’s 
closest allies in the region — was aimed at getting the 
moderate Arabs to agree to a “strategic consensus’’ 
over Soviet designs in this region. This problem has 
been given greater priority than the core issues of the 
West Asian region, namely, the Palestinian question 
and consequent Arab Israeli conflict. While Egypt 
appeared to accommodate the request to some extent, 
both Jordan and Saudi Arabia refused to relegate the 
Palestine question to the background. 

American West Asia policy, therefore, manifested 
an overtly global power perspective which bypassed, 
if not overrode, the regional issues involved. It 
emphasised a strategic equation with — or advantage 
over — the Soviet Union, while regional problems 
revolve around the withdrawal of Israeli troops from 
occupied Arab territories and the right of the Pales- 
tinians to exercise self-determination and establish a 
state of their own. Talk of strategic consensuswithout 
settlement of these two issues smacks, as Arab 
Times (April 11, 1981) wrote, of coerciveness. 

Both General Haig and Margaret Thatcher had 
incidentally come to discuss the pattern of security 
for the Gulf and the issue of oil supplies — studied 
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and examined from the Western perspective. Both 
missions, therefore, evoked a strong reaction from 
Kuwait which has consistently been opposing 
American plans of increased political and military 
involvement through such ruses as a Soviet threat to 
the region. Kuwait sees the American “concern” 
as a sign of unnecessary interference. It, therefore, 
rejects both the argument that the Soviet forces in 
Afghanistan pose a threat to Arab oil and that the 
presence of American troops is necessary for the 
region because, in its view, “we do not need any- 
one saving us.” As the Al Rai Al Aam wrote on 
April 11, 1981, at the conclusion of Haig’s visit: 

“The US will not change its biased stand unless the Arabs 
force it to do so. The Arabs have now a common stand as 
far as giving priority to the Israeli menace is concerned. This 
stand should be the basis for a wider Arab stand to convince 
the US of the uselessness of its efforts while trying to convince 
the Arabs on the presence of a mirage of Soviet danger. So 
far the Soviet Union has not oppressed nor colonised the 
Arabs as did the West.” 

Kuwait welcomed, on the other hand, the five- 
point proposal put forward by President Brezhnev 
for ensuring peace in the region. These proposals 
are close to Kuwait’s heart, and enjoin the outside 
powers: (1) not to set up foreign military bases in the 
area and/or adjacent islands; (2) not to use or threa- 
ten the use of force against the countries of the Gulf 
tegion and not to interfere in their internal affairs; 
(3) to respect the non-aligned status of the states of 
the region; (4) to respect the sovereign rights of the 
countries in this region over their natural resources; 
and (5) not to raise any obstacles or pose threats to 
normal trade exchanges and to the use of the sea 
lanes linking the state of that area with other coun- 
tries of the world. 

The Soviet initiative was purposely met with cool- 
ness in the western capitals. It, in fact, heightened 
their apprehensions regarding the balance of power 
in the Gulf, the future political alignments of the 
countries therein and the supply of oil. The US 
State Department was, therefore, quick to dismiss it 
as “basically a reiteration of long-standing Soviet 
proposals” and to say that it contained nothing new 
or worthwhile as far as search for peace in West Asia 
was concerned. Moscow, on the other hand, wishes 
to reiterate through these proposals, firstly, that the 
search for a “just and lasting peace” in the region is 
not the exclusive prerogative of the United States 
and, secondly, that the US-Israel-Egypt alliance with 
the backing of a few conservative Arab States cannot 
bring lasting peace because any such settlement would 
favour the allies — especially the US and West 
European countries — rather than the region as 
such. 

The Soviet proposal, however, have met with 
approval in certain parts of the Gulf'and with scep- 
ticism in others. While Kuwait’s Minister of State 
for Cabinet Affairs, Abdel Aziz Hussein, said the 
Soviet proposals were a reiteration of what his 
country had always demanded, countries like Bahrain 
ignored them because in their view it was for the 
countries of the region alone to decide on their secu- 
rity. 

However that may be, the growing interest of out- 
side powers in putting forward a defence strategy 
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(RDF, military bases, etc) or a frame of conduct (five- 
point proposals) has induced the littoral states. who 
are as opposed to Western interference as to Soviet 
presence in Afghanistan, to take positive and con- 
crete steps towards self-defence. Consequently, within 
a week of the annoucement of the Soviet proposals 
in December, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the UAE. 
Bahrain, Oman and Qatar declared their intention of 
setting up a six-member Gulf security pact which 
called for economic, political, oil and military co- 
operation between member-states. Because of the 
predominance of western allies in the Council —- 
Kuwait being the only neutral member — Pravda 
called it a “‘creation of NATO”, 

The formation of the Council was followed by 
intense diplomatic activity. General Haig visited the 
region to seek a ‘strategic consensus” proposal and 
was followed later on by Margaret Thatcher who 
sought to reinforce Haig’s arguments. The failure 
of these missions gave heart to the Soviets who have 
been trying to ease the tension in an area which has 
hitherto been dominated by the West. Moscow's 
short-notice invitation to Sheikh Sabah came at a 
time when the Gulf countries were realising the 
dangers inherent in the US plans for the Gulf states. 
While, on the one hand, the Gulf states wish to keep 
a bridge open with Moscow — instead of just a one- 
way track between them and the Western bloc — so 
that a balance could be struck in the Gulf’s relation- 
ship with super-powers, on the other, Moscow wants 
the Gulf states to loosen their unnecessary alliance 
with the West and give it a proper hearing. 

In this context, Kuwait can play an important 
role both in communicating the view-points of the 
Gulf states on sensitive issues like the security of the 
Gulf and the threats to it and in receiving the Soviet 
Perception on these issues. A7 Khaleej (April 25) 
noted that the Kuwaiti Foreign Minister's visit came 
at an appropriate time and wrote: ‘The US behaves 
in the Gulf region as if it has the right to determine its 
destiny and the form of our society and international 
relations. This does not mean that we are calling 
upon Moscow to assume the same role. The dialogue 
with Moscow means break-up of American hegemony 
on the region imposed by spreading fears about 
creeping ‘red’ dangers, the Iranian revolution or from 
Arab agents of Moscow. The Kuwaiti decision to 
accept Moscow’s invitation assumes a Gulf content 
and takes the region beyond the American stratepy. 
Although the West may try to arouse Suspicions on 
the Kuwait step, none among Gulf states can inter- 
pret it as pro-Soviet. It isa victory of independent 
policy decision-making process in Gulf countries.” 

When Sheikh Salah left for Moscow to talk on 
various Arab and world issues he was accompanied 
by a higher-level delegation which comprised 
Abdullah Bishara, from the Chancery, Sulaiman 
Majid al Shahip, Director of the Minister's Office 
Department, Ahmad Abdul Wahid al Avoub, Director 
of protocol, Abdullah Saoud from the Economic 
Department and other top officials from the Govern- 
ment and the armed forces. Before leaving Kuwait, 
Sheikh Sabah said, “I leave for Moscow carrying 
with me many worries of the region and will discuss 
bilateral relations, the Middle East crisis, the situation 
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_in Afghanistan and the Arab Gulf.” 

Whatever may have been the importance of bila- 
teral issues it was clear, from the communique issued 
on April 25, that the talks.were primarily concerned 
with the situation in the Gulf area. Besides sup- 
porting the Soviet proposals on the establishment of 
peace in the Gulf region, Kuwait also favoured Soviet 
proposals for an international conference on the 
Arab-Israeli conflict with the participation of the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation. This would 
constitute an effective alternative to the Camp David 
approach. Besides these, the two sides condemned 
Israel’s ‘aggressive actions’ against neighbouring 
Arab countries and declared that all actions by 
Israel aimed at changing the status of Jerusalem 
would be considered invalid. The two sides also con- 
demned “‘aggression” and “interference” in Lebanon 
and favoured “normalising the situation in Lebanon 
on the basis of protecting its sovereignty, indepen- 
dence, unity and territcrial integrity”, and called for a 
settlement of Iran-Iraq war through negotiations. 

The visit also enabled Sheikh Sabah to help the 
Soviets to assess the Gulf Co-operation Council in 
its true perspective — that is, to consider it as a 
regional initiative of the countries concerned rather 
than as an alliance fostered by NATO in the region. 
There were, however, difference also at the talks. 
These revolved around the Soviet forces in Afgha- 
nistan and the Kuwaiti attempt to host a conference 
of warning parties in Lebanon. While the joint 
communique did not mention Afghanistan, Sheikh 
Sahah is reported to have told the Soviets that the 
Afghan people should be left to solve their problems. 

Despite these differences, the talks could herald 
far-reaching changes in West Asia and North Africa. 
It marked, in the first place, the beginning of intense 
diplomatic activity in this region both by Moscow 
and by the countries of the region themselves. Mos- 
cow, for instance, has also received the Libyan, 
leader, Muammar Qaddafi, and is waiting for King 
Hussein of Jordan to arrive. The PLO leader, Yasser 
Arafat, is expected to be in Moscow soon. The 
Algerian President, Chadli Benjedid, is also expected 
to pay a visit to Moscow in the near future. In 
return, Gromyko will be visiting Kuwait. In the 
Gulf itself, Abdullah Bishara, of the Kuwait Foreign 
Ministry, was on a tour of the countries of the region 
to brief senior officials on the various topics discussed 
between Sheikh Sabah and the Soviet officials. 

Further diplomatic forays into the region have 
been made with the visit of West German Chancellor 
Schmidt to the UAE and Saudi Arabia for working 
out an economic co-operation agreement and an 
agreement for long-term oil supplies. Margaret 
Thatcher who had bypassed Bahrain and Kuwait on 
’ her recent trip will be coming in September. The 
region is therefore marked by intense and feverish 
diplomatic activity. While this activity had earlier 
been confined only to US initiatives and Soviet at- 
tempts to find a niche, now it encompasses not only 
growing Soviet influence in the region but also a 
conscious effort on the part of the Gulf states to 
carve out their own destiny by independent action 
—and Kuwait appears to be providing the lead in this 
direction. LJ 
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DISCUSSION . 





Dissecting 
Indradeep Sinha 


ECONOMIST 


Economist wrote a commentary captioned 
“Concern for Kisan” (Mainstream, March 
21, 1981) followed by a longer article on 
“Peasant and Marxian Perspective” (Main- 
stream, April 11, 1981). Indradeep Sinha, Mem- 
ber, CPI Secretariat and General Secretary, All- 
India Kisan Sabha, wrote a critique of Econo- 
mist, (Mainstream, May 23, 1981), to which 
Economist has written this rejoinder. Discussion 
continues and readers are invited to participate. 

— Editor 
a 


GrveAt weeks after the publication of my two 
humble contributions — ‘Concern for Kisan’, 
and “Peasant and Marxian Perspective’ in Main- 
stream (March 21 and April 11 — in which I had 
tried to raise certain questions and misgivings and 
had presented some ideas (maybe “muddled” as 
Indradeep Sinha thinks). I expected’ some Commu- 
nist leaders and Marxist scholars to come forward 
and throw some light on the issues raised by me, ina 
calm and objective manner so that my doubts could 
be dispelled, questions answered and ideas examined 
convincingly. : 

But I am sorry to say that I am extremely dis- 
appointed at Indradeep Sinha’s longish contribution. 
My disappointment is greater because he has not 
only a reputation for deep learning in Marxist 
Leninist classics 
pating in and guiding peasant movements and has 
been a top-ranking leader of the CPI for decades. 

It is unfortunate that instead of answering the 
criticisms and questions on the basis of facts and 
logic, he has indulged in polemics of a very hollow 
type. It is also obvious that his main aim is to terrify 
me by resorting to all kinds of abuses and epithets. 
Jo give some examples, Sinha says, Economist “is 
hopelessly confused and wrong”; “His ‘Lef? dema- 
gogy is designed merely to camouflage his crass 
reformist line of subservience to the ruling bourgeoisie. 
Talk Left and act Right is an old tactic of inter- 
national reformism. ‘Economist’ has learnt this art”; 
he has indulged in “distortions and falsifications”’; he 
“Jacks intellectual honesty”, etc., etc. 1 have been 
ordered “to decide on which side of the barricade”’ 
Į will take my place. i 

This tactic of terrifying those who raise questions 
and misgivings is a very ancient one and it is 
resorted to when one is not sure of one’s position. 
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but has vast experience of partici- , 


One of the Upanishads relates a story that when sage 
Yajnavalkya was being cornered in a discourse on 
the existence of God by Gargi, the former having no 
argument, threatened the poor woman with capital 
punishment. She was so terrified that she had to 
agree to total submission and give up jntellectual 
activities to become a housewife. This tradition has 
survived in India, and one can see it in the RSS 
where there is no scope for questioning. I wonder 
how Indradeep Sinha has fallen prey to it. May be 
Stalinism still has a grip over him. Was it not Stalin 
Who had ruled that Lysenko’s theory about genetics 
was totally correct because it was in accordance with 
Marxism-Leninism as interpreted by him and all 
those who disagreed were declared to be reactionaries? 
This played havoc and a number of scientists in the 
USSR had to suffer humiliation and the people 
outside like J.B.S. Haldane were made to leave the 
Communist Party. 

In true sectarian fashion, Indradeep Sinha has 
branded all those who do not agree with him as 
“apologists of big bourgeoisie”. To “forward-look- 
ing publicists” and “Left-minded intellectuals” he 
has given an ultimatum. To quote him: “Left- 
minded intellectuals have to choose with whom they 
stand: with the monopoly bourgeoisie and the emerg- 
ing capitalist landlords and capitalist farms — or 
with the agricultural labourers, marginal, small and 
middle peasants fighting the battle for the nation’s 
advance along the non-capitalist path to socialism.” 
(Indradeep Sinha: A Note on Nationwide Pcasant 


_ Upsurge and Our Tasks, February 12, 1981). 


It is surprising that in spite of the so-called correct- 
ness of his positions, no progressive economists, not 
even ‘cardholders’, have come out in his support. 
C.H. Hanumantha Rao, who participated in the 
Telengana uprising and has done an immense amount 
of quality work on agricultural economics, has torn 
all his formulations to pieces (Link, January 26, 
1981).° Rao has shown up the contradiction in 
Sinha’s positions. To quote him: “If the characteri- 
sation of the existing agrarian relations as predomi- 
nantly capitalist is correct, and if capitalist develop- 
ment in agriculture goes against the interests of the 
large majority of rural population consisting of small 
and marginal farmers and landless !abourers, then a 
strategy which focusses on securing higher procure- 
ment prices even. when the terms Of trade have been, 
by and large, favourable to agriculture for over a 
decade, would be inconsistent with the above charac- 
terisation of agrarian relations, as such a strategy 
would contribute to consolidating and strengthening 


further the capitalist sector in agriculture.” 


Others who have either written or spoken against 
the socalled nationwide upsurge organised by 
Opposition parties, include economists and scholars 
like K.N. Raj, G S. Bhalla, H.K. Paranjape, Moin 
Shakir, ML. Danatawala, Sukhamoy Chakravarty, 
and Boudhayan Chattopadhyaya. At recent discus- 
sions at IIPA, Delhi, Indradeep Sinha found himself 
completely isolated. But sectarianism has gripped 
him so strongly that he is not ready to have any 
introspection. He should ponder over why the 
party which once had a small but very capable band 
of economists and intellectuals around it has no one 
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now, particularly on the farm price issue. Have all 


of them “fallen prey to...bourgeois propaganda” or 


been bought off? 

Indradeep Sinha has taken exception to my 
characterisation that the Communists’ alliance with 
all sorts of elements is “for some electoral crumbs”. 
I stand by what I wrote and I would like to remind 
him that this is not the first time that Marxism- 
Leninism has been given the go-by for electoral gains. 
Let him refresh his memory by looking at the events 
in North India during 1965-69. Did not “electoral 
crumbs” induce all sorts of elements to join hands? 
Communists brushed shoulders and sat in the govern- 
ments in States with feudal elements like the Raja 
Bahadur of Ramgarh and Basant ‘Narayan Singh, 
communalists of various kinds from Jana Sanghis to 
Akalis, pro-American elements like Basawan Singh, 
and reactionaries like Charan Singh. In UP a 
veteran Communist agreed to work as a Deputy 
Minister under Charan Singh! Only recently some 
understanding was being worked out between Com- 
munists and BJP in Andhra Pradesh. So, what is 
the proof that the present tie-up on farm price has 
nothing to do with “some electoral crumbs” to. be 
gathered in the near future? i 

Now, coming to the Charter of Demands, Sinha 
refers to both of my articles and he knows what the 
universe of discourse is. So abolition of indirect 
taxes relates to inputs and it has been made perfectly 
explicit in the earlier article. ‘Now he has added 
that I demand “the abolition of indirect taxes on all 
essential consumer goods”. Fine. The abolition of 
the above-mentioned indirect taxes and higher farm 
prices (or “remunerative prices” to be exact) will 
increase the incomes’ of kulaks and capitalist 
farmers. Why is there no demand for taking away 
at least a part of this additional income? Let me 
get an answer why Indradeep Sinha fights shy of 
touching this point. In my second articie I referred 
to what Lenin said in 1902, that the demand should 
be made for “abolition of all indirect taxes and 
establishment of a progressive income-tax’’. Lenin 
considered this correct while preparing the agrarian 
section of the RSDLP Programme (Collected Works, 
Vol. 41, p 48). 
income-tax or some such thing indicate opportunism 
to placate kulaks and capitalist farmers? 

Sinha says that demand No. 10 implies “a demand 
for state takeover of wholesale trade not only in 
foodgrains but also in other essential consumer 
goods” so “regular supply of foodgrains and other 
essential items at reasonable prices through a network 
of fair-price shops” is sufficient. Here I want to point 
out that every body is not so intelligent as Sinha 
himself is. As he himself says my own IQ is much 
lower. Thus, for the benefit of such low IQ people 
this should have explicitly included the demand for 
state takeover of wholesale trade in foodgrains and 
other essential consumer items. Sinha’s Party’s Pro- 
gramme has also said it in so many words (Pro- 
gramme of the CPI, 1968, p 30). Did he and other 
organisers lack paper and ink to inscribe it or was it 
something else which prevented its inclusion in the 
Charter of Demands? As nothing remains secret these 
days, it is widely known that it was excluded because 
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Does not the omission of agricultural ° 


v 


of opposition from Devi Lal, Badal, and Congress(U) 
representatives. Even the CPI(M) kept mum, and the 
CPI leaders did not press it for the sake of preserv- 
ing the unity of “Left and democratic forces”. 
Indradeep Sinha says that the fight for “remun- 
erative prices” is directed against monopolists and 
multinationals so there is no need to make a separate 
demand for their nationalisation or for curbing them. 
It is yet to be proved that the movement for 


- “remunerative prices” is even largely anti-monopoly. 


In fact it is directed against the state sector. Let us 
take for example the inputs. It is known to all that 
the state supplies a major part of irrigation facilities, 
electricity, credit, seeds, diesel, petro] and kerosene, 
fertiliser, insecticides, tractors, steel, etc. In fact, the 
state is the largest supplier of agricultural inputs. The 
so-called demand for cheaper inputs will mean 
further attacks on the public sector enterprises and 
it will mean that the rural rich should also fleece them 
along with industrial monopolies. What will happen 
then to the talk of rational pricing of public sector 
product? Till now nobody has called the present state 
in India state monopoly capitalism. 

If it is worked out in detail, it will become clear 
that the Charter of Demands is directed more against 
state capitalism than against monopolies and multina- 
tionals. Hence there remains scope for doubts about 
the character of the movement. 

Moreover, the movement for ‘‘remunerative prices” 
by Left-democratic Opposition parties is confined 
only to the States ruled by non-CPI(M) Governments 
and Indradeep Sinha in his book has indicted the 
West Bengal Government for not helping peasants 
get “remunerative prices”. It seems this is a prelude 
to attempts at the formation of an apti-Congress(I) 
front with an eye to future elections. Moreover, the 
leaders of the CPI(M), including the all-powerful 
Promode Dasgupta, have not restrained themselves 
from voicing their disapproval of the movement, 
though the CPI(M) is supposed to be a constituent 
of the Front. 

The so-called Kisan Front fof “remunerative 
prices” includes all sorts of elements, as if the 
interests of all sections of the peasantry are largely 
identical. It also includes Charan Singh and his re- 
presentatives Devi Lal and Bhanu Pratap Singh. The 
last-named gentleman is not evén a kulak but feudal 
and he is on record opposing the Food-for-Work 
programme. Let Indradeep Sinha read the docu- 
ments of the Bhatinda Congress of the CPI, which 
described Charan Singh as the protagonist of the 
World Bank-IMF line. To quote: “The Janata Party’s 

«statement on economic policy..-after it came to power 
...fepeats almost verbatim the ideological prescrip- 
tions of Charan Singh outlined in the book India’s 
Economic Policy. These prescriptions are fully in 
accord with the line advocated by the World Bank 
and the IMF in relation to Third World countries.” 
(Documents of the Eleventh Congress of the CPI, p. 
26) One wonders how the participation of the Lok 
Dal headed by Charan Singh has strengthened the 
claim that the movement has an anti-monopoly and 
anti-MNC character. Indradeep Sinha has to decide 
who is right, he or the collective wisdom of his party 
reposed in the Party Congress, just quoted above’ 
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For Charan Singh, Sharad Joshi, Sharad Pawar, Urs, 
Bhanu Pratap Singh, Devi Lal and P.S. Badal the 
main fight is against organised urban workers, not 
against MNCs and monopolists. 

In my second article I cited concrete instances and 
references. It should be remembered that during the 
Janata Party Government, Charan Singh had come 
out with a scheme to hand over the development of 
rural areas to monopolists and multinationals. The 
then Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission, 
D.T. Lakdawala, had called upon monopolists and 
multinationals to take part in this task of “national 
rejuvenation”. It should not be forgotten that during 
Charan Singh’s Government cane growers had to 
burn their crops and he refused to do anything and it 
was he who as Chief Minister of UP did not hesitate 

. to take repressive measures when. there was an agita- 
tion for “‘land liberation” and- Birla’s farms were the 
scene of satyagraha. But Indradeep Sinha thinks that 
he is in the company of such anti-monopolists! 

In the Communist Parties all over the world it is 
said that the Party Congress is the highest authority 
so far as fixing priorities of tasks is concerned. If I 
am not wrong in assuming this, then the Bhatinda 
Congress of the CPI had directed Indradeep Sinha’s 
party that the topmost priority on the agrarian front 
would be something else. To quote: “The economic 
policies of the Janata Party Government and landlord 
‘atrocities against Harijans have led to widespread 
unrest among the working peasantry, rural poor, 
Harijan agricultural Jabour in particular. The party 
has to take up these issues seriously and organise 
mass movements and mass struggles around them. 
The task of building up Kisan Sabhas and agricul- 
tural labour organisations has to be given top priority. 

“The Party has to initiate, lead aud organise the 
class struggles of agricultural labourers and poor 
peasants on various issues and demands affecting 
their lives. to create a reliable base for the Left and 
democratic movement in the countryside. “(Ibid p 43) 

Let Sinha show how this mandate has been imple- 
mented. There is ample proof to show that this man- 
date has been ignored and when Sharad Joshi’s 
movement was gaining momentum, peasant leaders 
of the Communist Parties airdashed to lead the 
dindi, and some of them rushed from abroad. It 
reminds one of what happened in the 1960s when 
Lohia’s thesis of anti-Congressism became the guiding 
star even for the Communists and they did not have 
any compunction in joining Jana Sanghis and feudal 
elements. The CPI central organ even carried an 
article justifying some sort ofa tie with: the pocket 
party of Raja Ramgarh. 

Now coming to the role of the kulak. His role in 
India at the present juncture should be evaluated 
against the background of the concrete conditions and 
correlation of forces, both national and international. 
In India, as the CPI Bhatinda documents correctly 
point out, kulak leader Charan Singh’s agreement with 
the World Bank-IMF line has also to be taken into 
account. His other leaders aré also favourably in- 
clined towards World Bank thinking. They are not 
against monopolists and multinationals but are defi- 
nitely against the urban working class and the rural 
poor. According to CPI. leader Satyapal Dang, 
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kulaks have been withholding wheat and selling it 
to private traders and they are thus trying to jeopar- 
dise food management by the Government (See Jan 
Yug, May 25, 1981). Indradeep Sinha knows fully 
well the implications of this for the country (both in 
terms of foreign relations and economic develop- 
ment). Lenin’s teaching should not be misinterpreted. 
In Lenin’s own words: “* ... the rural poor will not 
have to march side by side with the rich peasants 
against the landlords. Only the first step will have to 
be taken in their company, and after that their ways 
will part.” What is the first step? Lenin adds: “The 
first step in the countryside will be the complete 
emancipation of the peasant, full rights for the 
peasant, and the establishment of peasant committees 
for the purpose of restoring the cut-off lands.” (Col- 
lected Works, Vol 6, p 417). But for Indradeep Sinha 
the first step means only the fight for “remunerative 
prices” under the kulak leaders. And if the so-called 
remunerative prices are conceded, he thinks, the net 
buyers in rural areas will also benefit! To hoodwink 
the critics demand for effective public distribution 
has also been allowed to be added. But everybody 
knows that no leader is going to press it so hard as 
to lead to the break-up of the alliance or front. 

The question which I have raised was brought to 
the notice of Indradeep Sinha by a veteran leader of 
the CPI as early as 1979. It is instructive to quote 


_ from his letter: “‘This is about your article in New 


Age (24/12/1978)...I feel that a vital class aspect of 
the question is being missed by us in recent years. For 
decades we have been pinpointing that whether the 
prices of agricultural produce rise or fall, in both 
cases, the poor and middle peasants are the losers, 
while the landlords, traders, dalals and rich peasants 
manage to make a profit. This grim reality has also 
continued during the long years of fixing minimum, 
procurement or support prices and state purchase of 
grain, whether monopoly or otherwise. 

“I think we have ceased to emphasise this reality 
in recent years, and all that we do is, generally, to 
demand higher prices than those fixed by Govern- 
ment, though lower than the fantastic prices deman- 
ded by the kulak lobby. 

“Meanwhile, the tormenting and criminal fact re- 
mains that the grain purchase officers do not pur- 
chase grain even at the official prices during the 
harvesting season, thereby compelling the middle and 
poor peasants to dispose of their produce (distress 
sales) at prices much lower than the official prices. 
It is the traders and rich peasants that exploit 
the situation, and since they are under no economic 
compulsion to sell their stocks at harvest time, dis- 
pose of them during the lean season at prices far 
higher than the official support prices. 

“Thus official prices (purchase prices) and procure- 
ment are more a show than a reality.. The reality is 
distress sales by the needy in the harvest period and 
profiteering by those who can withhold their stocks 
till the rainy season. 

“it is an undeniable fact that in all areas in India 
where the “Green Revolution”. has been introduced 
..a substantially numerous and powerful stratum of 
rich peasants and capitalist farmers has emerged and 
has become quite affluent. And this has happened 
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despite all that you say in your article regarding the 
peasantry being fleeced in the market both as seller 
and purchaser. I must mention that in your article 
not the remotest distinction has been made between 
the rich peasant aud those below him. Hence, when 
you speak of the peasant being fleeced, it clearly 
includes the rich peasant. “(Party Life, April, 7, 1979, 
pp. 11-12). ; pan 

About my misquoting Engels, the confusion in 
Indradeep Sinha’s mind is due to the fact that he has 
not carefully looked at the tense used. Engels talks 
of effectively protecting small peasants only when 
power passes into the hands of the working class, but 
he advocates cooperatives even under capitalism. 

It is a total lie that I have advocated cooperativisa- 
tion even before the distribution of ceiling surplus 
land. It is all in black and white in my article that I 

. stand for complete implementation of ceiling on 
operational holdings and then cooperativisation. 

This is not my “reformist” understanding or plan, 
itis CPIs and, therefore, I deserve no credit. The 
CPI committed itself to cooperativisation as early as 
the middle of the 1950s. N. Prasada Rao, the then 
General Secretary of AIKS and CPI spokesman on 
the agrarian problem in Parliament, ina Minute of 
Dissent appended to the Report of the Committee on 
Size of Holdings said: “What I want to say is that in 
the context of present agrarian conditions and con- 
sciousness of the mass of peasantry, the first and fore- 
most duty of any land reform is taking over land of 
the landlords and giving it to the poor peasants and 
agricultural labourers. This will be the first step and 
not finale of land reforms. Gradually by education, 
persuasion, encouragement through experimenting 
and state farms, cultivators should be induced to take 
to cooperative farming which may come through a 
series. of intermediary stages.” (Reports of the Com- 
mittees of the aes a Land Reforms, Planning 

mmission, 1959 ; 

CE Ranadive in New Age (October 18, 1959) 
advocated the same line, that is, radical land reforms 
followed by cooperativisation. Ts 

Earlier New Age (February 8, 1959) had editori- 
ally come out with this line and the late P.C. Joshi 
repeated it in his column on February 15, 1959. M Mia 

The late A.K. Gopalan was more forthright in his 
Presidential Address to the Sixteenth Session of 
AIKS: “What is our attitude to cooperative farming? 
While stressing the precedent condition, namely, 
thoroughgoing land reforms for the successful organ- 
isation of agricultural cooperatives, we welcome the 
measure wholeheartedly. In the development of 
agriculture, cooperatives cannot be overestimated. 
Scattered small-scale peasant proprietorship will in 
the long run be an impediment to development, to 

- introduction on a wide scale of the most up-to-date 
and scientific method of cultivation, etc. Coopera- 
tivisation helps better crop-planning, suitable selec- 
tion of crops, better facilities for permanent improve- 
ments of agricultural practices, better division and 
increase in cultivable area on the abolition of 
boundaries. It helps the introduction of higher techni- 
ques, increased labour productivity, etc. Hence there 
is no question of our own attitude to cooperative 
farming. But to make it a success, we must press 
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lass land reform proposals and also demand 
that: : i 

“1. The peasant must be educated on the benefits 
of cooperative farming. Efforts must be made to 
raise his consciousness and at the same time proper 
propaganda must be carried out in the countryside. 

“2. It must be voluntary. . 

“3. Practically it must be demonstrated by organis- 
ing cooperative farms whetever possible.” 

Bhowani Senin his book Evolution of Agrarian 
Relations in India, (New Delhi, 1962) avocated the 
formation of cooperative farms of “poor peasants 
with tiny holdings” (p 268). 

Even the 33-point Programme of the SVD Govern- 
ment in Bihar, in which, incidentally, Indradeep - 
Sinha himself happened to be a leading member, 
included cooperative farming as one of its promised . 
tasks. It is of course another matter that nothing 
was done by his Ministry on this score. 

Soviet economist L.K. Orleanskaya in her work 
Selsko-Khoziastevennaya Koopiratsiav Nizavisimot 
Indii, (published in 1969) made a two-fold classifica- 
tion in respect of agricultural production coopera- 
tives, namely, the cooperatives of landlords and rich 
peasants, and the cooperatives of the Jand-hungry 
and landless peasants, and stood for the latter. Also, 
see, R. Ulyanovsky’s latest book Present-day Pro- 
blems in Asia and Africa, (Moscow, 1980, p 145). 

The CPI in its Party Programme is also committed 
to cooperativisation. It has said: “The cooperative 
movement has a vital role to play in the development 
of the rural economy of our country. The organisa- 
tion arid democratisation of cooperatives of various 
types on a big scale can provide the mass of the 
peasantry with a weapon not only to fight against 
the grip of moneylenders, traders and hoarders, but 
also to make an important contribution to the streng- 
thening of national economy by increasing food and 
raw material production and improving the lot of the 
tural population. To ensure this, all provisions of 
the cooperative acts which hinder such a development 
will have to be amended.” (Programme of the CPI, 
1968, p 26, and also see p 30) : 

Indradeep Sinha thinks that cooperatives under 
capitalism will mean “collective capitalism”. On the 
basis of this logic he should oppose the public sector , 
and Soviet aid because they have strengthened state 
capitalism and led also to the growth of the power of 
monopolists. Thus, no public sector or Soviet aid 
till Sinha brings about the socialist revolution! In 
fact, this line has been advocated in one article in 
ISCUS journal Amity. My only request to Sinha is 
to join issue with his own party which is committed: 
to cooperativisation. i 

Qn Nehruism, why attack me? Let Indradeep 
Sinha take up cudgels against Soviet theoreticians. 
like Ulyanovsky whose latest book, referred to above, 
says: “Left-wing and democratic forces in India, 
all supporters of ‘Nehru’s course’ are fighting’ against’ 
the ambitions of the monopolies and their allies.” 
(p 206). 

J am small fry and with not much original thinking 
capacity. If their positions are successfully demo- 
lished by Indradeep Sinha and his friends, it will- 
help small people like us also. (May 250 
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‘The Oniy Way 
Out of 
Nuclear Nightmare 


GEORGE KENNAN 





The distinguished American foreign policy expert, 
George Kennan, is Professor Emeritus at the 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton. He was 
US Ambassador to Soviet Union (1952-53) and 
Yugoslavia (1961-63) Kennan may be regarded 
as one of the earliest advocates of the Cold War, 
but, in turn, he was one of the first to call for 
detente. This contribution is the text of his accep- 
tance speech on receivivg ihe Albert Einstein 
Peace Prize in Washivgton on May 19; 1981. 





Was can we do? 

Adequate words are lacking to express the fall 
seriousness of our present situation. It is not just 
that the US is for the moment on a collision course 
politically with the Soviet Union, and that the pro- 
cess of rational communication between the two 
governments seems to have broken down completely; 
it is also — and even more importantly — the fact 
that the ultimate sanction behind the conflicting, 
policies of these two governments -is a type and 
volume of weaponry .which could not Possibly be 
used without utter diaster for us all. 

_ For over thirty years wise and far-seeing people 

have been warning us about the futility of any war 
fought with nuclear weapons and about the dangers 
involved in their cultivation. Some of the first of 
these voices to be raised were those of great scien- 
tists, including outstandingly that of Albert Einstein 
himself. But there has been no lack of others. Every 
President of the United States from Dwight Eisen- 
hower to Jimmy Carter, has tried to remind us that 
there could be no such thing. as victory in a war 
fought with such weapons. So have a great many 
other eminent persons. 

When one looks back today over the ‘history of 
these warnings, one has the impression that something 
has now been lost of the sense of urgency, the hopes, 
and the excitement that initially inspired then, so 
many years ago. One senses, even on the part of 
those who today most acutely perceive the problem 
and are inwardly most exercised about it, a certain 
discouragement, resignation, perhaps even despair, 
when it comes to the question of raising the subject 
again. 

The danger is so obvious. So much has already 
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been said. What is to be gained by reiteration. What 
good would it now do? Look at the record. Over all 
these years the competition in the development of 
nuclear weapony has proceeded steadily, relentlessly, 
without the faintest regard for all these warning voices. 
We have gone on piling weapon upon weapon, mis- 
sile upon missile, new levels of destructiveness upon 
old ones. We have done this helplessly, almost invol- 
untarily: like the victims of some sort of hypnotism, 
like men in a dream, like lemmings heading for the 
sea, like the children of Hamelin marching blindly 
‘along behind their Pied Piper. 

And the result is that today we have achieved, we 
and the Russians together. in the creation of these 
devices and their means of delivery, levels of redun- 
dancy of such grotesque dimensions as to defy ration- 
al understanding. 

I say redundancy. I know of no better way to 
describe it. But actually, the word is too mild. It 
implies that there could be levels of these weapons 
that would not be redundant. Personally, I doubt 
that there could. I question whether these devices 
are really weapons at all. A true weapon is at best 
something with which you endeavour to affect the 
behaviour of another society by influencing the minds, 
the calculations, the intentions, of the men that control 
it; it is not something with which you destroy indiscri- 
minately the lives, the substance, the hopes, the 
culture, the civilisation, of another people. Whata 
confession of intellectual poverty it would be—what 
a bankruptcy of intelligent statesmanship— if we had 
to admit that such blind, senseless acts of destruction 
were the best use we could make of what we have 
come to view as the leading elements of our military 
strength! 

To my mind, the nuclear bomb is the most useless 
weapon ever invented. Itcan be employed to no 
rational purpose. It isnot even an effective defence 
against itself. It is only something with which, ina 
moment of petulance of panic, you commit such 
fearful acts of destruction as no sane person would 
ever Wish to have upon his conscience. 

There are those who will agree, with a sigh, to 
much of what ĮI have just said, but will point to the 
need for something called deterrence. This is, of 
course, a concept which attributes to others — to 
others, who, like ourselves, were born of women, 
walk on two legs, and love their children, to human 
beings, in short — the most fiendish and inhuman of 
tendencies. But all right: accepting forthe sake of 
argument the profound iniquity of these adversaries, 
no one could deny, I think, that the present Soviet 
and American arsenals, presenting over a million 
times the destructive power of the Hiroshima bomb, 
are simply fantastically redundant to the purpose in 
question. 

If the same relative proportions were to be preser- 
ved, something well less than twenty. per cent of these 
stocks would surely suffice for the most sanguine 
concepts of deterrence, whether as between the two 
nuclear super-powers or with relation to any of those 
other governments that have been so ill-advised as to 
enter upon the nuclear path. Whatever their sus- 
picions of each other, there can be no excuse on the 
part of these two governments for holding, poised 
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" Abainst each other and poised in a’ sense against the 
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whole northern hemisphere, quantities of these wea- 
pons so vastly in excess of any rational and demon- 
strable requirements. cone 

How have we got ourselves into this dangerous 
mess? Let us not confuse the question by blaming 
it all on our Soviet adversaries. They have, of course, 
their share of the blame, and not least in their 
cavalier dismissal of the Baruch Plan so many years 
ago. They too have made their mistakes, and I 
should be the last to deny it. But we must remember 
that it has been we Americans, who, at almost every 
step of the road, have taken the lead in the develop- 
ment of this sort of weaponry. It was we who first 


produced and tested such a device; we who were the . 
first to raise its destructiveness to a new level with the 


hydrogen bomb; we who introduced the multiple 


’ -warhead; we who have: declined every proposal for 


the renunciation of the principle of “first use”; and 
we alone, so help us God, who have used the weapon 
in anger against others, and against tens of thou- 
sands of helpless non-combatants at that. 

I know that reasons were offered for some of these 
things. I know that others might have taken this sort 
of a lead, had we not done so. But let us not, in the 
face of this record, so lose ourselves in self-right- 
eousness and hypocrisy as to forget our own measure 


.of complicity in creating the situation we face today. 


What is it then, if not our own will, and if not the 
supposed wickedness of our opponents, that has 
brought us to this pass? 

The answer, I think, is clear. It is primarily the 
inner momentum, the independent momentum, of the 


: weapons race itself — the compulsions that arise and 


take charge of great powers when they enter upon a 
competition with each other in the building up of 
major armaments of any sort. 

Is it possible to break out of this charmed and 
vicious circle? It is sobering to recognise that no one, 


‘at least to my knowledge, bas yet done so. But no 


one, for that matter, has ever been faced with such 
great catastrophe, such unalterable catastrophe, at 
the end of the line. Others, in earlier decades, could 
befuddle themselves with dreams of something called 
“victory”. We, perhaps fortunately, are denied this 
seductive prospect. We have to break out of the 
circle. We have no other choice. 

How are we to do it? 

I must confess that I see no possibility of doing 
this by means of discussions along the lines of the 
negotiations that have been in progress, off and on, 
over this past decade, under the acronym of SALT. I 
regret, to be sure, that the most recent SALT agree- 
ment has not been ratified. J regret it, because if the 
benefits to be expected from that agreement were 
slight, its disadvantages were even slighter; and it had 
a symbolic value which should not have been so 
lightly sacrificed. 

But I have, I repeat, no illusion that negotiations 
on the SALT pattern — negotiations, that is, in 
which each side is obsessed with the chimera of rela- 
tive advantage and strives only to retain a maximum 
of the weaponry for itself while putting its opponent 
to the maximum disadvantage — I have no illusion 
that such negotiations could ever be adequate to get 
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us out of this hole. They are not a: way of escape 
pom the weapons race, they are an integral part 
of it. 

Whoever does not understand that when it comes 
to nuclear weapons, the whole concept of relative 
advantage is illusory — whoever does not understand 
that when you are talking about absurd and prepos- 
ferous quantities of overkill the relative sizes of 
arsenals have no serious meaning — whoever does 
not-understand that the danger lies not in the possibi- 
lity that someone else might have more missiles and 
warheads than we do but in the very existence of 
these unconscionable quantities of highly poisonous 
explosives, and their existence, above all, in 
hands as weak and shaky and undependable as those 
of ourselves or our adversaries or any other mere 
human beings: whoever does not understand these 
things is never going to guide us out of this increas- 
ingly dark and menacing forest of bewilderments 
into which we have all wandered. - 

I can see no way out of this dilemma other than 
by a bold and sweeping departure — a departure that 
would cut surgically through the exaggerated anxieties, 
the self-engendered nightmares, and the spohisticated 
mathematics of destruction, in which we have all 
been entangled over these recent years, and would 
permit us to move, with courage and decision, to the 
heart of the problem. . 
` President Reagan recently said, and I think very 
wisely, that he would “negotiate as long as necessary 
to reduce the numbers of nuclear weapons to a point 
where’ neither side threatens: the survival of the 
othér.”” Now that is, of course, precisely the thought 
to'which these present observations of mine are 
addressed. But I wonder whether the negotiations 
would really have to be at such great length. 

What I would like to see the President do, after 
due consultation with Congress, would be to propose 
to the Soviet Government an immediate across-the- 
board reduction by fifty per cent of the nuclear 
arsenals now being maintained by the two super- 
powers — a reduction affecting in equal measure | all 
forms of the weapon, strategic, medium range, and 
tactical, as well as all means of their delivery — all 
this to be implemented at once and without further 
wrangling among the.experts, and to be subject to 
such national means of verification as now lie ‘at the 
disposal of the two powers. 

Whether the balance of reduction would be 
precisely even — whether it could be construed to 
favour Statistically one side or the other — would 
not be the question. Once we start thinking that 
way, we would be back on the same old fatefal track 
that has brought us where we are today. Whatever 
the precise results of such a reduction, there would 
still be plenty of overkill left — so much so that if 
this first operation were successful, I would then like 
to see a second one put in hand to rid us of at least 


` two-thirds of what would be left. 


Now I have, of course, no idea of the scientific 
aspects of such an operation; but I can imagine thatm 
serious problems might be presented by the task opm 
removing, and disposing safely of, the radioactive 
contents of the many thousands of warheads tha 

(Continued on page 34° 
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Pakistan's Foreiga Policy (from page 8) Sx 


The Carter Administration, apart from symbolic 
gestures like the boycott of the Moscow Olympics 
and the trade embargo it imposed on the Soviet 
Union, responded by playing the ‘China Card’, 
restoring active support to Pakistan, and by embark- 
ing with increased vigour on developing the instru- 
ments whereby Carter’s Gulf doctrine could be im- 
plemented. After the fall of the Shah, and prior to 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, the US has already 
begun a reassessment of its Middle East policy with 
the intention of maintaining a higher military profile 
in this strategic, oil-rich region. US carrier task 
forces were deployed in larger numbers (and ona 
continuing basis) in this area. The necessity of 
establishing a rapid deployment force which could be 
moved speedily to potential trouble-sports was un- 
derscored and there was talk of creating a special 

` Fifth Fleet for the Indian Ocean. After the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan the message was made 
even more explicit. On January 23, 1980, Carter 
declared in his State of the Union message that the 
United States would be prepared to use force if 
necessary to protect its interests, including the supply 
of petroleum. 

After verbal commitments of support in Washin- 
gton, National Security Adviser Brzezinski visited 
Pakistan in early February and affirmed “we are here 
to meet with you the threat...America realises that 
this is a vital region” and amidst renewed bonhomie 
Zia replied that it was “heartening that the tradition- 
al ally with which Pakistan had friendship—the USA 
—was giving an impression of having found the lost 
Asian ally’. Nevertheless the- US offer of $ 200 
million in military credits and $200 millionin eco- 
nomic aid, spread overa period of 18 months, was 
not a sufficient temptation for the Pakistan Adminis- 
tration to run the risk of being locked in a permanent 
adversary relationship with the Soviet Union. Zia 
dismised the offer as “peanuts” and the US (which 
had previously held reservations about Pakistan’s 
nuclear adventures) retorted with “it suits us fine.” 

_ Without a credible military guarantee from the 
United States committing it to protect it, Pakistan 
preferred to rely on Islamic solidarity and diplomacy. 
Yhe extraordinary session of the Islamic Foreign 
Ministers’, Conference in Islamabad from January 
27-29, 1980, condemned Soviet military aggression - 
against Afghanistan, demanded immediate with- 
drawal of Soviet troops and suspended the member- 
ship of Afghanistan. While it promised to provide 
assistance to Afghan refugees and expressed solidarity 
with them in their ‘Jihad’, it also “warned Western 
powers which were attempting to exploit the new 
situation of the dire consequences of their policies.” 
Pakistani Foreign Minister Agha Shahi, while addres- 
sing All-Pakistan Local Bodies Convention on March 
5, 1980, expostulated on the rejection of the US offer 
of aid because of drawbacks emphasising that “‘it 
would not be prudent to be dependent on any single 
power”; Pakistan would meet its security require- 
ments primarily through its own strength supported 
by the “‘political, moral and material support from 
the Islamic and Non-Aligned Worlds as well as the 
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` Democratic Party under UN auspices. 


time-tested friendship of China”. 

By the time the second Islamic Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference took place in May 1980, Pakistan respon- 
ded to Soviet diplomatic overtures by underlining the 
need fora “comprehensive solution of the Afghan 
crisis”. (The Afghanistan Government had as early 
as February 10 called for peaceful and amicable 
negotiations with Pakistan to solve mutual problems 
and Soviet President Brezhnev had sent two messages 
to. Zia in May, expressing the hope that Pakistan 
would hold a dialogue with the Afghan regime to find 
a political solution). The Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
ence decided to establish a Committee comprising 
Iran, Pakistan and the Secretary-General of the Isla- 
mic Conference to “seek ways and means, including 
appropriate consultations—for a comprehensive solu- 
tion of the grave crisis in respect of Afghanistan.” 

However, it was not till after Agha Shahi’s meeting 
with Gromyko in the UN in September 1980, that 
some initial overtures were made for negotiations 
with the Afghan Government. Agha Shahi’s hasty 
visit to Beijing inthe wake of Brezhnev’s visit to 
India was no doubt intended to explain the Pakistani 
stand to the Chinese. Pakistan was now prepared to 
hold negotiations with representatives of the People’s 
Concerted 
pressures from Chind, the USA and the Islamic 
lobby quickly saw to it that the Pakistani initiative 
(which may have been partly designed to raise the 
price of Pakistani cooperation with the USA) came 
to nought. 

Today, the importance of Pakistan in US attempts 
to erect a fresh Cordon Sanitaire around the Soviet 
Union and in the US Gulf strategy has-been high- 
lighted at length in the USA. Emphasis is being 
placed on trying to evolve a “stategic consensus” to 
counter the Soviet Union along a belt stretching from 
Pakistan to Egypt. The Pakistan Government on 
its part has been lobbying for military hardware in 
the USA, arguing that the country would be called 
upon to play a pivotal role in defending the Gulf. 
A total of $ 500 million—of which $ 400 million will 
be military aid and $100 million economic aid—is 
reportedly being Offered to Pakistan along witha 
“credible security guarantee”. Though the actual 
figure may be somewhat higher, Pakistan has not as 
yet accepted the offer and has stated that it would 
prefer economic aid and the right to buy weapons at 
“cut-rate prices”. Agha Shahi told the Washington 
Post that by not accepting arms aid Pakistan hoped 
to avoid being labelled a tool of Washington. 

Given that the US will be able to overcome the 
legal hurdles posed by the Symington Amendment 
and given that the quantity of aid offered to Pakistan 
maybe satisfactory, there are reasons why the Pakis- 
tan Government should be wary of rushing headlong 
into an American embrace. Pakistan’s past ex- 
perience with American alliances tended to highlight 
the constriction of Pakistan’s foreign policy by the 
global policies of the Cold War and resulted in in- 
creased tensions between Pakistan and India. Inter- 
nally it contributed to the destruction of the tenuous 
democratic structure and the entrenchment of the 
military-bureaucratic oligarchy. Today, though there 
isa quality of deja vu about the way American-Pak 
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relations are shaping. up, the situation is far graver 


and fraught with more serious consequences. The 
Americans, in return for assistance to Pakistan, are 
likely to demand the right to send military equipment 
to the Afghan rebels in order to keep the Soviet 
Union bogged down in Afghanistan. They may also 
seek access to Pakistani bases for their rapid deploy 
ment force and their new naval strategy. (The port 
of Gwadar in Baluchistan has, been mentioned in this 
connection). This would inevitably transform Pakis- 
tan into a front-line state and draw it into the very 
vortex of Super Power hostility. Any Pakistani move 
to serve as a conduit for arms to the Afghan rebels is 
likely to meet with massive Soviet retaliation. (The 
intrusions of Soviet helicopter gunships into Pakistan 
last year are a case in point). Soviet encouragement 
of separatist movements in Baluchistan and the North- 
West Frontier Province as also its support to Zia’s 
opponents (Begum Nusrat Bhutto of the PPP is on 
record stating that her party would recognise the 
Afghan Government and not permit Afghan rebels 
to operate from Pakistani soil) could make life 
increasingly difficult for the regime. (The hijacking 
of a Pakistani plane in March wasa blunt message 
underscoring this point). Finally, the provision of 
sophisticated arms to Pakistan (with which it can 
never hope to match Soviet strength), may prove a 
setback to the process of detente in the sub-continent 
and encourage Pakistan to adopt an attitude of bel- 
licosity vis-a-vis India. 


Nuclear Nightmare (from page 32) 


would have to be dismantled. Should this be the case, 
I would like to see the President couple his appeal 
for a 50 per cent reduction with the proposal that 
there be established a joint Soviet-American scientific 
committee, under the chairmanship of a distinguished 
neutral figure, to study jointly and in all humility the 
problem not only of the safe disposal of these wastes 
but also the question of how they could be utilised in 
such a way as to make a positive contribution to 
human life, either in the two countries themselves or 
— perhaps preferably — elsewhere. In such a joint 

' scientific venture we might both atone for some of 
-our past follies and lay the foundation for a more 
constructive relationship. 

It will be said: this proposal, whatever its merits, 
deals with only a part of the problem. This is per- 
fectly true. Behind it there would still lurk the 
serious political differences that now divide us from 
the Soviet Government. Behind it would still lie the 
problems recently treated, and still to be treated, in 
the SALT forum. Behind it would still lie the great 
question of the acceptability of war itself, any -war, 
even a conventional one, as a means of solving pro- 
blems among great industrial powers. - 

What has been suggested here would not prejudice 
the continued treatment of these questions just as 
today, in whatever forums and under whatever safe- 
guards the two powers find necessary. The conflicts 
and arguments over these questions could all . still 
proceed to the heart’s content of all those who view 
them with such passionate commitment. The stakes 


would simply be snialler; and that would be a great - 


relief to all of us. i : 

` What I have suggested is, of course, only a begin- 
ning. But a beginning has to be’ made somewhere; 
and if it has to be made, it is best that it should be 
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. “Pakistan. has, at the moment, the’ option ‘of: 


enhancing its security by seeking closer cooperation 
with India; thereby insulating the sub-continent from 
super-power rivalry. The main obstacle to this at the 
political level is Kashmir. The Simla Agreement 
provides for the solution of the Kashmir issue on a 
bilateral basis and the two countries can either decide 
to accept the actual line of control or postpone the 
solution of the problem to the remote future without 
letting it become the touchstone for determining the 
entire gamut of Indo Pak relations. The Government 
of India through discussions at the Foreign Secretary 
level, through special emissary Swaran Singh and 
through the Indian Prime Minister’s letter to Presi- 
dent Zia, has sought to reassure the Pakistani regime 
about its intentions. Soviet intervention in Afghanis- 
tan has once again underscored the indivisibility of 
the security of the sub-continent and provided the 
countries of the region with a historic opportunity to 
overcome past differences. Will it be seized or will it 
be lost and will the sub-continent continue a prisoner 
to traditional adversary attitudes? Given the nature 
of the Pakistani regime, its lack of a popular base 
and its need for foreign props, it is unlikely that Zia- 
ul-Haq will put the national iaterest’ of Pakistan 
ahead of ensuring his own survival and he is there- 
fore likely to opt for the sub-optimal foreign policy 
of an alliance (overt or covert) with America. In the 
process he may forfeit both his regime and the 
national interest of Pakistan. C] 


made:where the dangers are the greatest. If a step 
of this nature could be successfully taken, people 
might-find the heart to tackle with greater confidence 
and determination the many problems that would 
still remain." = 

It will be argued that there would be risks involved. 
Possibly so. I do not see them. I do not deny the 
possibility. But if there are, so what? Is it possible - 
to conceive of any dangers greater than those that 
lie at the end of the collision course on which we are 
now embarked? And if not, why choose the greater 
— why choose, in fact, the greatest — of all risks, in 
the hope of avoiding the lesser ones? 

We are confronted here with two courses. At the 
end of the one lies hope — faint hope, if you will 
uncertain hope, hope surrounded with dangers, if you 
insist. At the end of the other lies, so far as I am 
able to see, no hope at all. Can there be — in the 
light of our duty not just to ourselves (for we are all 
going to die sooner or later) but of our duty to our 
own kind, our duty to the continuity of the genera- 
tions, our duty to the great experiments of civilised 
life on this rare and rich and marvellous planet—can 
there be, in the light of these claims on our loyalty, 
any question as to which course we should adopt? 

In the final week of his life, Albert Einstein signed 
the last of the collective appeals against the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons that he was ever to sign. 
He was dead before it appeared. It was an appeal 
drafted, I gather, by Bertrand Russell. I had my 
differences with Russell at the time, as I.do now in 
retrospect; but I would like to quote one sentence 
from the final paragraph of the statement, not only: 
because it was the last one Einstein ever signed, but 
because it sumps up, I think, all that I have to say 
on the subject. It reads as follows: - : 

“We appeal,-as human beings to human beings: 
Remember your humanity, and forget. the rest.” 
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‘POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


Season for 


HE Prime Minister-cum-Congress Presi- 
dent is doing her best to invest the Lok 
Sabha byelections, particularly the five in 
Uttar Pradesh, with extraordinary signi- 
ficance. By throwing aside the established 
convention of the Prime Minister not 
participating in byelection campaigns, 
Indira Gandhi is trying to make it look as 
if a life-and-death political battle is going 
on in UP, which is obviously not true. 
Participation in the poll campaign by four 
Chief Ministers, including UP’s V.P. Singh 
who is himself an Assembly candidate, is 
presumably meant to heighten this impres- 
sion. The results of the seven Parliamentary 
byelections clearly cannot make any real 
difference to Indira Gandhi’s pre-eminent 
position or her party strength in Parlia- 
ment, especially when the confusion in the 
ranks of the Opposition parties is taken 
into account. 
A possible explanation is that in the 
light of Biharsharif, Moradabad. and Ali- 
garh, Indira Gandhi is not prepared to 
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Opportunists 


take the Muslim vote for granted but 
wants to offer reassurance to the minorities. 
The importance she and her followers have 
given to the byelection in Garhwal is puz- 
zling, unless it is seen as a sign of deter- 
mination to prevent Bahuguna from re- 
entering the Lok Sabha. From all accounts 
Rajiv Gandhi is not in need of further 
assistance but the mother can hardly leave 
out the son’s constituency while she cam- 
paigns everywhere else. What she has been 
saying in her campaign speeches is hardly 
new: the chaotic situation in the country 
today, after a year and a half of her own. 
party’s rule, is the direct result of the 
Janata Party-Lok Dal performance or non- 
performance long ago. She is “really 
sorry” for what happened in Biharsharif, 
Moradabad and other parts of the country 
“during our regime”. Only her party and 
Government can control the price rise: “If 
we fail..., no other Government can do 
so”. Casteism is the creation of others like. 
Lok Dal. She is campaigning for a party 
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and Government with a lily-white record. 
It is for the public to judge such effusions. 

If the ruling Congress wants to use the 
byelections to embellish its image, that can 
hardly be objected to. After all, that is the 
-whole point of electioneering. But over- 
- doing things can sometimes be as risky as 
complacency. Itis not as if the internal 
squabbles in the ruling party are totally 
unknown, even if dissidence remains sub- 
dued at present in many States be- 
cause of the compulsions of the byelec- 
tions. What is striking at the moment is 
the massive effort to break up the Opposi- 
tion, to the neglect of party-building about 
which much used to be heard earlier in the 
Indira camp. Many in her party look to 
Rajiv Gandhi to work a miracle in this 
direction, taking advantage of his mother’s 
strength. Rajiv Gandhi himself has been 
talking of the need to “perform”. What is 
performed and how remains to be seen, 
but it is not difficult to see that making a 
genuine political party with a direction 
and purpose out of the ruling Congress is 
not going to be an easy task, whatever 
Indira Gandhi’s stamina and charisma. 

It is in such a scenario that Yashwantrao 
Chavan has walked melodramatically into 
the picture — a “home-coming”’ that is 
yet to materialise, preceded not only by 
resignation from the ragtag party suppos- 
edly headed by Devaraj Urs but also by 
an “application” which Indira Gandhi 
will consider whenever it suits her to do 
so. Sharad Pawar, who almost dashed 
Chavan’s hopes and dreams by taking a 
tough line, has performed astounding 
somersaults in the course of less than a 
week. In any case no one is in doubt 
about the imminent disintegration of the 
Congress-U in Maharashtra; those who are 
in a hurry to climb on the bandwagon do 
not care even to seek respectable terms. 
They are trooping in on Indira Gandhi’s 
terms: they will be accepted or rejected on 
an individual basis, and at least in the case 
of Pawar the opposition to his admission 
is very plain. He will either have to crawl 
in and curl up in a corner, or seek pastures 
new. Despite Antony in Kerala, the U-boat 
is about to sink, and the impact in Kerala 
may soon be felt in the shape of a threat 
to the coalition Government. Other aspects 
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of Operation Topple no doubt have all 
been neatly worked out, a la 1959 

While Chavan waits for some following that can 
give him a certain leverage in his rediscovered 
“home”, the Congress-U is getting reduced to irrele- 
vance. Even so, with Indira Gandhi’s known cyni- 
cism, no one can predict the fate of Chavan and his 
friends; the “leader” himself might be having day- 
dreams about the Presidential election due a year 
hence, even if the prodigal, when allowed inside, gets 
no immediate reward. But then a year is a long time, 
and there’s many a slip between the cup and the lip, 
and political calculations keep changing almost from 
hour to hour. Devaraj Urs is in dire distress but puts 
on a brave face despite the heavy erosion of his base 
in Karnataka. And Jagjivan Ram talks pathetically 
of “a real coalition”; his shrewdness as a political 
manipulator is now only a distant memory. All in 
all, the self-made irrelevance of one set of leaders 
without followers is virtually complete. 

Where does all this leave the country? There is 
nothing in sight to indicate even the remote possibi- 
lity of a serious challenge to Indira Gandhi’s supre- 
macy on the Indian political scene. The Janata 
Party, not a cohesive force even now, is waiting 
hopefully to see if the castoffs of the Congress-U, 
whose demise is not far off, will enter its fold, though 
such a development can only intensify the confusion 
already prevalent in its leadership as well as in what 
there is of its ranks. The two Communist Parties, 
while finding it possible to cooperate on specific 
popular and labour issues, are again up on their 
perches, watching’each other balefully, one reverting 
to its ancient line of anti-Congressism on the basis 
of all-out Opposition unity despite the murky expe- 
rience of 1977, and the other clamouring for unity 
of the Left parties without having any truck with 
entities like the BJP dominated by the RSS. Polemics 
on China would also appear to have re-emerged, 
though only in a small way yet. 

This then is the political layout. It is to be noted 
that, except for some united trade union and other 
struggles, the masses of the country do not figure in 
the calculations of any party, whatever the rhetoric 
about bringing down prices, creating employment in 
a big way, promoting national integration, and so on. 
After the by-elections Indira Gandhi will no doubt 
engage in fire-brigade operations to keep her diffused 
party together, with the help of her son whose capa- 
city to maintain what has been called the “Mr Clean” 
image in a faction-ridden and corruption-ridden party 
is open to serious doubt. 

The ship of state drifts, and even the Great Helms- 
person does not have the faintest idea of whither we are 
headed. She is on top, and all’s well with the world. 
As for the others behind her, the motto is to have a 
good time while the going is good. And the Leftists 
and honest democrats are yet to wake up to the truth 
that they are missing chance after chance of under- 
taking mass politics, giving low priority to parlia- 
mentary politics whose present content is opportunism 
for the sake of votes and Seats. 

How long can such a state of affairs last? 
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Israel’s Big’ 


New Crime 


ONCE apain Israel has shown. itself as 

the lawless belligerent buccancering 
power that carries out massive piratical 
military action against another country 
with which it is not openly at war and 
quite far from its frontiers, on the-basis 
of the connivance and continuing sup- 
port of US imperialism, its chief patron. 

Although the USA has joined the 
universal condemnation of the Israeli 
bombing that completely destroyed 
the Iraqi atomic energy installations near 
Baghdad, with a formal token protest, 
for 24 hours the United States remained 
silent after President Reagan had learnt 
of the nine-plane mission, till Israel itself 
proudly told the world about its illegal 
exploit, One can be equally sure that, 
as always in the past, the US veto will 
again be used to protect the Zionist 
state against any possible sanctions that 
may be sought to be imposed by the 
UN Security Council, : 

Quite apart from the rights of Iraq 
and the fact that it had signed the non- 
proliferation treaty and its atomic 
energy project was fully open to IAEA 
inspection, this unilateral action by 
Israel against possible military develop- 
ment by a country it considers jts 
potential enemy creates an international 
precedent that must be totally unaccept- 
able to all countries whatever their 
affiliations. 

What is particularly galling is the fact 
that Israel, which has been known to 
have developed a nuclear military poten- 
tial over a period of several years, offers 
cynical justification for its action on the 


_ basis of a possible future threat.. 


The newly-independent developing 
countries which are stlll in the process 
of consolidating their sovereignty and 
ensuring the inviolability of their fron- 
tiers must do thejr utmost to bring 
adequate punishment to the criminal 
gang in Tel Aviv. 


June 9 Observer 


Jayawardane’s 
Gamble 


TH imposition of Emergency by the 
Right-wing United National Party 


of President J.W. Jayawardane in Sri- 


Lanka came suddenly last week but not 


entirely unexpectedly. Already for some _ 
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time there have been a number of 
cases of armed bank robbery involving 
huge amounts allegedly carried out by 
a militant Tamil separatist group called 
Young Tigers Liberation Movement. It 
was alleged that apart from these acti- 
vities in the country’s northern Jaffna 
distfict, the Tigers had also achieved 
spectacular success in another field — 
they had effectively infiltrated the crimi- 
nal investigation department. Vital 
documents incriminating the Tigers had 
been taken away from CID head- 
quarters and even the telephones of 
top bosses in the CID were being tap- 
ped. It seemed they always had prior 
watning whenever the police planned 
any major action. After a big show- 
down at last in-early May, involving 
action both on land and sea, one Selvaraj 
Yogachandran, popularly known as 
‘kuttimani’, was captured by navy 
patrol together with three other collea- 
gues. It was alleged that these armed 
robberies have gone on for almost five 
years with a total take of Sri Lanka 
Rs 15 million ($ 890,000), along with a 
large number of other acts of sabotage. 
Infiltration of the CID too, it was 
caine, may have begun as early as in 

The political complication behind the 
terrorist actions by this militant group 
lay in the fact that they were thought 
to command some sympathy among 
the Tamils who constitute about one- 
fifth of the country’s population of 14 
million, The mutual suspicion and acri- 
mony between the majority Buddhist 
Sinhalese and the Hindu Tamils is quite 
old and had been fully exploited under 
the divide-and-rule policy of the British 
before independence, The majority of 
the Tamil work force are descendents of 
indentured Indian Jabourers brought in 
by the British over a hundred years ago 
under conditions of near slavery and 
they still constitute the poorest section 
of the population, There is bitter 
memory among the Tamils of the com- 
munal riots of 1958 and 1977 and this 
division along communal lines is also 
reflected in the continued support of the 
Tamils for the Tamil United Liberation 
Front in Parliamentary elections, 

Country-wide elections for the District 
Development Councils were scheduled 
for June 4 and against the background 
of the alleged insurgency in the north, 
emergency was at first declared in Jaffna 
district on June 2 to ensure peaceful 
polling. The polling did pass peacefully. 
But the following day emergency was 
imposed over the whole country along 
with press censorship. To understand 
this one has to look into another 
background, 

There were urban confrontations, a 
series of strikes and protests since last 
summer in which each time violence 
began from the Government’s counter- 
pickets. A trade unionist had been 
killed last June, and there was a massive 
funeral march. A partial general strike 
in July led to new repressive measures: 
declaration of emergency, banning of all 
public meetings, arrests of trade union 
leaders and freezing of the bank 
accounts of a number of trade unions. 
Some 40,000 strikers, according to 
Government figures, were locked out 


and are still blacklisted and without 
work, Among the emergency powers, 
there were the Essential Services Act 
empowering the President to declare 
strikes illegal in a wide range of ser- 
vices, and the prevention of Terrorism 
Act under which he could ban any 
political party which in his opinion 
advocated or was engaged in unlawful 
activity. He also controlled the medija. 
All these draconian measures were 
being taken while in the economic 
field Sri Lanka was following the so- 
called “open door” policy towards mul- 
tinationals — to realise the President's 
dream of turning his country into 
another Singapore on the basis of plans 
charted by the IMF and the World 


. Bank, 


Apart from this neo-colonialist drift 
in the industrial field, in agriculture too 
the new Mahaweli scheme was the fore- 
runner for the gradual establishment of 
a Free Agriculture Zone (a la Philip- 
pines) where land grabbed from the 
peasants is handed over to the multi- 
nationals to grow cash crops. In the 
Mahaweli region 20,000 acres have re- 
portedly been given to a Malaysian 
multinational to grow oil palms and 
the Ceylon Tobacco Company has 
been given large tracts of land and 
other facilities. When the peasants 
began to resist, there was repression. 

This then was the background to the 
district development council elections 
which were boycotted by several major 
political parties and which were won, 
all peacefully, by the ruling UNP, It 
then became expedient to extend the 
emergency imposed in Jaffna to the 
whole country. Taking advantage of the 
Young Tigers’ terrorist actions, the UNP 
Government took precipitate action 
to concentrate more power in its own 
hands and to suppress legitimate politi- 
cal activity not to its liking. But perhaps 
it had bitten more than it could chew 
and the emergency had soon to be 
lifted, But the danger of drift'in the 
direction of neo-colonialism remains, 


; Observer 
June 8 


Judiciary and 


Executive 


Wat is being described as a “con- 
frontation’ between the Executive 
and the Judiciary is unfortunate, but 
the conflict-situation has been develop- 
ing for some years, pronouncedly from 
the mid-sixties. The question now is 
not one of apportioning blame but of 
going into root causes and taking 
remedial action. 

In the current cause celebre — ironic- 
ally a minor issue, the term of office of 
two additional judges of the Delhi 
High Court — it is not clear why the 
Union Government should have become 
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adamant, refused to give a brief exten- 
sion to the two till the Supreme Court 
disposes of the relevant writ petition, 
withheld reasons for rejecting the vaca- 
tion judge's advice, and finally invited 
a show-cause notice. As assertion of a 
presumed prerogative of the Executive 
1t fails to impress. No one in high office 
should think in terms of a cold war ora 
showdown between two vital arms of 
state on an issue that is not of much 
relevance to the people. 
Obviously, in the face of assertion of 
power by the Government, the Court 
too is trying to assert its own authority. 
- The present round of controversy began 
with the Union Law Minister’s hasty 
and provocative circular seeking to 
make acceptance of transfer a precondi- 
tion for additional judges being made 
permanent. That was a crude, if not 
arrogant, way of dealing with a delicate 
Matter involving the judiciary. There 
can be no valid objection to transfer; it 
is perfectly constitutional and there are 
precedents that have proved the useful- 
ness of such transfers from one State to 
another. That one-third of the judges of 
a High Court should be from outside 
the State concerned is an old recom- 
mendation made by venerable panels, 
If there was resistance from any quarter, 
a modus vivendi could surely have been 
found through dialogue between the 
two arms of state. Supercilious assertion 
of authority only makes the job need- 
lessly difficult. 
The tendency of Government to treat 
. the judiciary with scant respect — Bihar 
is a notorious example in recent times 
— must be condemned, as jt comes in 
the way of effectiveness of the whole 
judicial process; but there is no need to 
preserve and promote the well-known 
myths about the judiciary. Most of the 
lower courts have gradually lost credi- 
bility over the years, thanks to delays, 
amenability to pressures of all kinds, 
and downright corruption. In recent 
times even caste politics has invaded 
the portals of justice, not to speak of 
political or administrative jnfluence not 
in the public interest. Fortunately the 
Supreme Court, despite many judge- 
ments based on sympathy for capital, 
property and the status quo, has main- 
tained a reputation for impartiality; that 
is being weakened instead of being 
strengthened, by self-righteous attitude 
on one side and defiance on the other. 
While the Governments at Central 
and State levels should refrain from 
undermining the credibility of the 
highest court, which still remains the 
focal point of hopes of restructuring the 
entire judicial system to make it work 
` for the benefit of the masses, the res- 
ponsibility of the Courts, especially of 
the Supreme Court and the High 
Courts, is no less. The problem of 
mounting arrears in courts cannot be 
solved by recruiting more and more 
judges in a hurry. The evidence for this 
contention is there for all to see, What 
is urgently needed is streamlining of 
procedures so that the. time of the 
courts is not wasted on petty issues that 
can be solved amicably outside the 
courtroom. Caste and other vested inte- 
rests have to be eliminated from the 
halls of justice. 


+ 


All this calls for leadership and initia- 
tive from within the judiciary itself. 
that in turn calls for intellectual, moral 
and professional stature on the Bench, 
something that is not bestowed on- any- 
one by the mere fact of elevation to the 
Bench, > 

Attempts by politicians to bully the 
judiciary are dangerous; but so is the 
tendency to treat the judiciary as a 
sacred cow, only to be worshipped. If 
the Supreme Court in some cases has 
seemed obstructive of social change, it 
has also acted often as the bastion of 
democratic rights. If there have been 
judges who have tried to please the 
powers that be, there have also been 
judges who have conducted themselves 
with honesty, probity and dignity, _ 

The Government will do well not to 
needle the judiciary, and the best among 
our judges will do well to begina pro- - 
cess of introspection and correction 
from within. A judiciary that fails to 
ensure social justice becomes irrelevant, 
while an executive that acts arbitrarily 
can become a menace, 
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Portents on 


Labour Front 


THE national convention of central 

trade unions and industrial feder- 
ations, held in Bombay on June 4, 
should act. as a fresh warning to the 
policy-makers of the brewing storm in 
the sphere of industrial relations, It 
decided to call for a one-day nationwide 
industrial strike, preparations for which 


- will be made by holding State conven- 


tions and observance of an all-India 
“protest and demands day” and a 
workers’ march to Parliament. The 
national campaign committee compris- 
ing all participating central trade unions 
isto fix appropriate dates for each of 
the actìons, 

The convention took note of the 
phenomenon of galloping prices, further 
aggravated by the Government’s own 
policies resulting in passing increasing 
burdens on to the working class while of- 
fering more and more concessions to the 
monied and propertied classes. lt also 
noted that the Government was aggres- 
sively advocating ‘rationalisation’ of 
wage structures in the name of reducing 
disparities as between the high wage 
islands and the vast mass of low wage 
earners; and this at a time when the 
Government has been taking no effec- 
tive action “tô raise the miserably low 
wages prevalent in many sectors, parti- 
cularly in the agricultural’ as well as 
among the “minimum wage categories’, 
The whole exercise of the Government 
in this regard has been interpreted by~ 
the convention as a threat to the 
organised working class against claim- 
ing higher wages unless it accepted an 
increased: work-load, 

‘These are issues that have long been 


-debated at many levels, official and non- 


Official, and even Labour’ Minister 


Narain Dutt Tiwari seemed to realise 
that labour alone could not be asked to 
forgo their rights and privileges if the 
industrialists could not abjure the temp- 
tation to make more and higher profits. 
Such well-intentioned statements as the 
one made by Narain Dutt Tiwari before 
private sector employers can hardly 
carry conviction with the workers who 
are made to suffer from erosion in real 
wages because of employers’ insatiable 


` lust for profits on one side, and the 


inability of the Government to contro] 
ejther prices or profits, on the other. 

In this context, the Bombay conven- 
tion's call for unity of the working 
class in defence of their economic 
demands and trade union’ rights is ` 
bound to attract greater response from 
both organised and unorganised wor- 
kers. Unless the concerned policy- 
makers move to check the policy drift, 
they cannot avert a veritable storm in 
the period ahead, 

The convention reiterated many of the 
oft-repeated but little heeded demands 
such as need-based minimum wage on 
the basis of norms laid down by the 
15th Indian Labour Conference: ful! 
neutralisation of the rise in cost of 
living; bonus for all without ceiling and 
pre-conditions; ban on retrenchment 
and closures, and unemployment allow- 
ance for the unemployed; rectification 
of the errors in the cost of living index; 
recognition of trade unions through 
secret ballot; withdrawal of all cases 
accounting to victimisation; and full 
guarantee of collective bargaining and 
trade union rights for all, 

That the significance of the Bombay 
convention can hardly be underesti- 
mated can also be seen from the wide 
range of the participating organisations, 
Excepting the biggest national trade 
union centre, INTUC, all other national 
trade union centres, eight in number, 
big and small — AITUC, CITU, HMS, 
BMS, UTUC, UTUC (LS) and TUCC 
— as well as about thirty-five industrial 
federations took part in the delibera- 
tions. Their total organised strength ° 
would be about six to seven million 
spread over. all States and industries, 

A notable feature of the convention 
this time was that the organised trade 
union movement showed concern, pro- 
bably for the first time, not only for 
themselves but also for landless Jabour, 
migrant labour, working women and 
child labour. Better late than never, 
and one should hope ‘that these seg- 
ments of the work-forcse, the most 
downtrodden, will not be forgotten as 
the trade unions move through various. 
phases of their forthcoming agitation. 

It needs to be pointed out that the 
Government should streamline the 
industrial relations policy in the public 
sector undertaking before it is too late, 
The prolonged strike in the Bangalore- 
based public sector undertakings should 
caution both the Government and the 
trade unions, at least those who desire 
the public sector to grow in the jnterest 
of national self-reliance, that apy caya- 
lier approach in this sector can be 
dangerous for the whole economy, 


Narendra Sh 
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Deepening Crisis — 


in Lebanon 
BAREN RAY 


TE near-the-brink tension con- 
tinues over Lebanon. Three 
. weeks have passed since Washing- 
ton had described the situation 
resulting from the Sytian-Israeli 
confrontation as a ‘‘flashpoint 
that could explode and bring in 
other countries’. That was when 
a new US naval force Jed by the 
aircraft-carrier  ‘‘Independence”’ 
coming from the Indian Ocean 
and passing through the Suez 
Canal had taken up position in 
. the eastern Mediterranean off the 
Lebanese coast. The Soviet heli- 
copter carrier ‘‘Moscva”. was also 
reported to be cruising between 
Cyprus and northera Lebanon. It 
had all begun with the new wave 
of Israeli raids-on Palestinian 
camps and settlements in Lebanon 
which had been escalated to fuel 
the rising tempo of the Israeli 
election campaign. 


The crisis was triggered when 


Israeli fighter planes shot down’ 
two helicopters belonging to the 
Syrian peace-keeping force in 
Lebanon, and this led to the 
Syrian side installing surface-to- 
air Soviet SAM-6 missiles which 
soon brought down a couple of 
Israeli pilotless reconnaissance 
planes. It'is also said that there 
_ate SAM-9 missiles manned by 
some 200-300 Libyans operating 
in the country. Following this, 
Israeli PM Menachem Begin made 
the astounding claim that Israel 
must maintain its “freedom of the 
skies” over Lebanon for its own 
security and hotly demanded 
the immediate dismantling of the 
missiles. At this stage, Israeli 
“threats to destroy the weapons if 
Syria did not remove them were 
part of a strategy worked out 
jointly by Washington and Tel 
Aviv. Washington had connived 
at Israeli moves during several 
months to extend its control over 
all Lebanese territory, including 
those where Syrian forces are 
deployed, as a part of Begin’s 
strategy to put Israel in an even 
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more’ formidable position. But 
this time the plan misfired. 
Firstly, Syria was very well 
prepared militarily, specially after 
the signing of the Treaty of 
Friendship and Cooperation with 
the Soviet Union last year. In 
spite of Israeli concentration of 
troops ready for attack, there was 
no easy military balance in favour 
of Israel, and this was realised by 
the USA. But what developed on 
the political plane was even less 
to the liking of US planners. US 
strategy for the Middle East of 
late had increasingly concentrated 
on the Arab oil-producing states 
seeking to get their reactionary 


- rulers to be firmly on its side. 


The whole strategy of placing the 
Rapid Deployment Force had 
been based on this. But in this the 
new US strategy. had to balance 
between Israel and the oil states. 
After the confrontation over 
Lebanon there is a new tallying 
together by all the Arab States in 
support of Syria. Even the most 
‘pro US Arab ruler (not counting 
Sadat of Egypt) had to offer 
financial and military assistance 
to Syria as well as to PLO and re- 
iterate the common stand -regard- 
ing the future status of Jerusalem. 

It was against this background 


-that White House special envoy 


Philip Habib began his round of 
shuttle diplomacy, holding back 
Begin from launching his anno- 
unced military offensive. Although 
no precipitate action against Syria 
has taken place yet, Israeli attacks 
against the Palestinian forces are 
continuing and are being valiantly 
resisted. As-for the electorate in 
Israel, Begin is refurbishing his 
image as the strongman forever 
extending Israeli settlements in 
the occupied West Bank and 
Gaza and ‘annexing Arab Pales- 


tinian territory to Israel, on the. 


one hand, and hitting out against 
the Palestinian ‘danger’ to rein- 
force Israeli security, on the other. 
But already an increasing volume 
of opinion,. specially in Europe, 
is finding Begin ‘pigheadad’ and 
much too dangerous. In any case, 
it is not US purpose just now to 
have a head-on collision between 


_ Israel and Syria, the latter fully 


supported by the USSR. Philip 
Habib’s mission therefore has yet 
to run its course and is much 
more devious than would seem. 


The primary aim of the USA 
in the Middle East is to disrupt 
the Arab United Front and to 
reduce if not nullify the relation- 
ship that may exist between any 
Arab country and the Soviet 
Union. US strategy therefore is 
first to confront Syrian President 
Hafez al-Assad with a military 
situation vis-a-vis Israel and then 
to offer some “‘solution” in which 
Syria will supposedly be granted 
regional role — a Syrian version 
of Camp David, as it were. The 
teal objective would be to neutra- 
Jise the Syrian-Soviet alliance and 
to induce the Syrian leadership to 
accept a peace made in USA. It 
will be remembered that Kissinger 
had made a similar offer to Assad 
in 1976 according to which, on 
condition that the PLO was 
curbed in Lebanon, Syria was 
promised a large regional role 
covering Lebanon, Jordan and the 
West Bank. Although Assad had 
gone some distance along with 
Kissinger’s plan seeking a “middle 
path” between the super powers, 
after thé civil war ceasefire in 
Lebanon in which Syria had played 
a part, he was met with American 
backing for a very different ` pro- 
ject, namely the Sadat initiative 
which expressly excluded Syria 
from any kind of regional role. 
It is dificult for the USA to pull 
a similar trick once again. More 
significantly, Israeli intransigence 
seems to have isolated it more 
than ever; not only is there much 
more substantial Arab backing for 
Syria than at any time in recent 
years, but there would be some 
effective steps by the western 
European powers too to restrain 
Israel at least to ensure the con- 
tinued flow of Arab oil. 

Before the introduction of the 
missiles, Israel used to send its 
Phantom jets regularly to fly over 
Beirut at high altitude beyond the 
range of the anti-aircraft guns, 
just to show off its might. After 
the Syrians brought in the SAM-6 
missiles in the Bekaa vally, some 
30 miles east of Beirut, Israeli 
moves are confined to high super- 


- sonic overflights or pilotless re- 


connaissance drones. The Syrian 
force has a legal status in Leba- 
non in that it was invited by the 
Lebanese Government during the 
civil war. It is called the Arab 
Deterrent Force and numbers 
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Some 23,000. Syria’s improved 


/ military position at home, the 


introduction. of the missiles and 
taking up of the Israeli challenge 
have led to a curtailment of what 
Israel used. to say was its ‘right’ 
to overfly the whole of Lebanon 
to see what the PLO and the 
’ Syrians were doing and to protect 
its allies, the Right-wing 
Christians. On this last point, the 
Opposition Labour Party has 
opposed such open intervention in 
another country, but in general 
Begin’s increasingly abrasive 
attitude has helped him improve 
the fortunes of his Likud Party 
from the poor showing with the 
electorate few months ago after he 
had lost majority in Parliament. 
With the elections less than 
three weeks away (at the end of 
June), Begin will continue with 
the attacks on PLO .camps and 
- other aggressive gestures while 
not going beyond the _ brink. 
Nevertheless, Syrian steadfastness 
has led to a real tilt in the mili- 
tary balance. Syrian leaders and 
media have repeatedly declared 
that they would not budge and 
. the population was.warned to 
expect Israeli military adventure. 
Foreign Minister Abdel Halim 


Khaddam declared, “Our missiles - 


entered Lebanon to remain and 
not to come out”. Assad also 
asserted that the missiles were 
purely defensive and could not 
threaten Israel. There is therefore 
‘a’ new status quo and given the 
- tough attitude on both sides, 


there may not be an easy way out. 


Politically, what is most signi- 
ficant is that by taking on Israel, 
- Syria has been able’ to end the 
relative isolation imposed upon it 
by some Arab countries. Both 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait agreed 
to resume their considerable 
contributions which they had sus- 
pended last year. Thus it is Begin 
who has been put on the spot. If 
he does nothing, his bluff will be 
called; if he does something, he 
risks all-out war at a time when 
neither the Israeli population nor 
its potential sympathisers in 
Europe will accept it as necessary 


or support it. As a distraction - 


from the confrontation with 
Syria, he may intensify attacks on 
PLO camps—this is exactly 
what happened last week. There 
was -heavy bombing in South 
Lebanon and Israeli commandos 
also attacked from the sea. i 

Indicative of the fluid an 


-Intina Winn 


Hussein of Jordan, while he was 
in Moscow recently, came out in 
favour of the Soviet proposal for 
reviving the idea of an inter- 
national conference on the 
Middle East in which the PLO 
should also participate. On his 
return to Amman, while he 
denied that Jordan was going to 
line up with‘ Syria, he said, that 
in case of an Israeli attack on 
Syria, Jordan would support 
Syria. While it is reported from 
many quarters that Philip Habib 
is moving through the Saudis to 
bring about some degree of Syrian 
disengagement from Lebanon; 
it was an indication of a change 
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for the better in Syrian-Saudi 


relations, when a Syrian spokes- 
man declared that the .USA’s 
Middle East diplomacy was dis- 
torted in favour of Israel and ~ 
maintained that Saudi Arabia was 
not a mediator between Syria 
and the Zionist foe. After all the 
disruption in Arab ranks, thanks - 
10 imperialist machinations for 
many months, the most signifi- 
cant development is that the curve. 
of Arab solidarity is again turning 
upward and in this the pace- 
setters are the brave combatants 
of PLO and their close allies in 
the Syrian leadership. 
(June 7) O 
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DISCUSSION. . 









The developing international situation — 


extreme of permanent renunciation whatever ma 
is the plea for keeping our options open. 


The Bomb is not . 
the Answer 


Following is the text of the statement released 
by the Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy; 
the signatories are: Dr. Aqueil Ahmad (Centre 
for Science Policy, Administrative Staff College 
of India, Hyderabad); Swami Agnivesh (Poli- . 
tical activist); Dr Andre Beteille (Social Scien- 
tist, Delhi University); Dev Dutt (Writer); P.K. 


Jha (Afro-Asian Legal Consultative Commitee): 


Kamalesh (Writer); Dr B.M. Kaushik (Institute 
for Defence’ Studies and Analyses); Dr T.N. 
Madan (Institute of Economic Growth); Gobinda 
Mukhoty (People’s Union for Democratic Rights); 
Dr Ishwari Prasad (Jawaharlal Nehru Univer- 
sity); Radhakrishna (Gandhi Peace Founda- 
tion); Ms. Nayantara Sahgal (Writer); Sarves- 
hwar Dayal Saxena (Writer); Dr Dhirendra 
Sharma (Convener of the Committee/JNU); 
Ms Krishna Sobti (Writer); Soli J, Sorabjee 
(Advocate); Justice V.M. Tarkunde (People’s 
Union of Civil Liberties); Dr J.P.S. Uberoi 
(Social Scientist, Delhi University; B.G. Verg- 
hese (Journalist). 


W: view reports of imminent nuclear explosions by 
India and Pakistan with deep concern and 
alarm. For the Indian sub-continent is presently fac- 
ing a very grave situation where two super-powers are 
confronting each other on our borders. Internally 
our democratic forces ate desperately trying to sur- 
vive against heavy odds. At such a juncture any 
attempt to stir up a parochial frenzy . in support of 
the nuclear bomb would benefit no one except the 
authoritarian forces and the big arms dealers. We 
call therefore for restrain and caution. i 
India, due to its geopolitical status, Sets social 
ands political pace among the South Asian nations. 
It is for this reason that we believe the onus rests 
with us whether to go for nuclear bombs or not. The 
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India’s Nuclear Options 





particularly revival by the USA of the Cold War, 
now af our very doorstep, and the US abetment in Pakistan’s programmes for a nuclear bomb 
— has changed the character of the nuclear-policy debate in India from an arid academic exercise 
to a life-and-death concern. The range is from producing the bomb here and now to 


the other 


y happen in the world and the region. In between 


The Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy has issued a Aateacae with an impressive list of 
Signatories, opposing nuclear weapons manufacture under any circumstances. We publish the text 
of the statement here, with a response to it from P.K.S. Namboodiri of the Institute for Defence 
Studies and Analyses. Namboodiri points to the lopsidedness of the statement and analyses the 
options open in the light of the prevailing situation. 

Readers are invited to participate in the discussion. — Editor 


me 


Possibility of' a desperate dictator holding sophisti- 
cated arms against us is always there. We therefore 
rightly oppose all efforts of arming Pakistan by the 
United States. But we cannot ignore the fact that the 
armed forces of the USSR, after having occupied 
Afghanistan, have arrived at its doorstep. It would 
be unthinkable for Islamabad now to open up a new 
front against us. Therefore the narrow nationalist 
Propaganda calling for ‘the defence of India’s hon- 
our’ intends to arouse strong enough public opinion 
to justify any nuclear weapons programme which our 
Politicians have been egging on for so many years. 
But before this nation takes the fateful decision, it 


` is necessary to seriously consider its likely impact on 


this hemisphere. The N-Bomb would divert our 
meagre resources to war-oriented nuclear and space 
Programmes. Big military-industrial groups will sec- 
ure huge funds in close alliance with political vested 
interests. Soon the bomb will be identified with the 
country’s prestige and industrial progress and the 
bomb will establish its own patriotic fervour. Rever- 
Sal of the nuclear weapons race would become prac- 
tically impossible. That is the lesson of SALT where 
no super-power is willing to take first step towards 
de-escalation of its military-industrial advancement 
(sic). Once you have begun the race it picks up its 
own momentum and the fate of humanity hangs with 
the nuclear bombs. For us, therefore, still there is 
time and it is within the power of New Delhi not to 
fall victim to the cold-war games. 

Although armed we are, our real conflict with 
Pakistan is not of bombs and weapons. It is a fight 
between two ideals: secularism and theocratic back- 
wardness. We are opposed to their political set-up 
but we are not against the people of Pakistan who 
belong to our common linguistic and cultural herit- 
age. Our real enemy is not humanity but Poverty and 
backwardness in the region. To speak of nuclear 
bombs in face of starving millions in India and 
Pakistan where even drinking water is not easy to get 
for millions, is sheer madness and simple jingoism., 

It is presumptuous to claim that India — the 
super-power in this sub-continent — is being forced 
to go for nuclear bombs by Pakistan. Where does 
our responsibility lie in directing the course of history 
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on this unfortunate sub-continent? How can we 
Indians abdicate our share of responsibility in direct- 
ing the déstiny of the South Asian people? Two- 
thirds of our manpower remains ‘unemployed or 
under-employed. Our industries suffer from shortage 
of raw material and frequent power shutdowns. 

Any rash decision in favour of nuclear bomb will 
simply divert our resources from more essential servi- 
ces. It will starve our social and welfare programmes 
of necessary funds and badly cripple our upcoming 
industry, for it is easier to make a few big bangs than 
to run socio-economic institutions efficiently and 
provide the millions with basic daily needs. The 
Government which has failed in its mandate of re- ` 
moval of poverty (garibi hatao) wants to cling to 
power by nuclear gimmicks. 

The nuclear hysteria will take us further away from 
our cherished goals of building a just and equitable 
society. The nuclear race and militarism will increase 
our external dependency and the world’s arms 
dealers would be waiting to add fuel to the discon- 
tentment in our region. Because the Cold War is the 
best guarantee against their economic recession and 
it is peace that they fear the most. In the interest of 
the people of the Indian sub-continent we call upon 
the Government of India to take initiative to open 
afresh dialogue with Pakistan and perceive the pro- 
blem of defence from a wider South Asian security 
perspective, in which today or tomorrow Pakistan 
will have to play an important role along with India. - 
We believe there are diplomatic methods open to us. 
But the bomb is not the answer. 


$ 


What then 


. S 


1S 


the Answer? 


P.K.S. NAMBOODIRI 


LL right-minded people should oppose nuclear 
weapons- all over the world, just as all right: 
minded people should oppose wars and bloodshed. 
But, while sentimental calls against nuclear weapons 
may salve the conscience of some, those who are 
concerned with the nation’s security cannot take 
refuge in sentimentality. $ 
Defence, after all, is intended to shield the process 
of our development from the turbulence that sur- 
rounds us. Fortunately, there are very few people in 
this country who advocate initiating a nuclear arms 
race in the sub-continent. But as Indians we ought 
to ask what this country should do if Pakistan 
produces a bomb. ‘ 
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is not a peaceful civil nuclear programme. Dr 


ra 


Pakistan is unable to persuade even its friends in 
Washington that it is not striving to produce nuclear 
weapons. Consequently the American administra- 
tion is going in for a waiver of the Symington Glenn `’ 
amendment to make Pakistan eligible to receive US 
arms and economic aid. As Senator Alan Cranston 
has pointed out, this almost means telling the Pakis- 
tani ruler to go ahead and explode his bomb. Let 
us not confuse the issue of Pakistani nuclear effort 
with the Soviet move into Afghanistan or the arms 
supply to Pakistan. Those who are genuinely inter- 
ested in preventing a nuclear arms race should be 
in a position to spell out ways and means to com- 
municate with the people of Pakistan as well on this 
issue. 

Whatever may have been its constitutional impli- 
cations, Morarji Desai declared in the UN in June 
1978 that India would not make nuclear weapons. 
Pakistan had a unique opportunity to follow his 
example and make a similar declaration. It did not 
do so. On the other hand, they have been trying to 
inveigle India into legitimisation of nuclear weapons 


-in the hands.of big powers by proposing a nuclear 


weapon free zone or mutual inspection of facilities 
between the two countries which are in totally 
different stages of civil nuclear technology. Pakistan 
thus continued to act as an instrument of great 
power hegemonism in the South Asia as it had done 
in respect of the United States in the fifties and 
China in the sixties. ; 

Let us be very clear that the Pakistani programme 
LH. 
Usmani, former Chairman of the Pakistan Atomic 
Energy Commission, has recently questioned the 
rationality of the Pakistani civil nuclear strategy 
when Pakistan does not have adequate uranium 
resources. The Islamic character of the bomb has 
been attested by Khalid Hassan,. former Press Sec- 
retary of Bhutto, who also testified that the bomb 
decisioh was taken by Bhutto at a meeting in January 
1972 in Multan. Prof. Abdus Salam has also con- 
firmed this. To view Pakistan’s nuclear programme 
entirely as a response to India’s is, to say the least, 
peculiarly narcissistic arrogance. i 

A British writer, Edgar O’Balance, has written in 
the National Defense (December 1980) published by 
the American Defense Preparedness Association: 

“In 1976, Pakistan persuaded China to supply 
nuclear technology and apparatus and planned to 
explode its first nuclear device in December, 1977. 
However, six months before that date, General Zia 
seized power in Pakistan, and Chinese cooperation 
on this project terminated... After the Soviet-assisted 
coup in Afghanistan in April 1978, China suddenly 
became more friendly with the Zia regime in Pakistan 
and some nuclear liaison was resumed.” 

This China connection is substantiated by evidence 
in Bhutto’s writing: , 

° “Tf out of the whole mosaic of the past, I had to 
select one piece from my most crucial and momentous 
achievements, I would not refer to my contributions 
in the 1965 war, nor the creative bilateral foreign 
policy I embarked upon for the glory of my nation. 
I would not refer to that period when I picked up the 
broken pieces of an asundered land in 1971, nor. the 
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Simla Agreement. I would perhaps not refer to the 
blood, sweat and tears I shed imseeking to create a 
society marked with equity and justice, my tireless 
efforts to bring a smile on the face and contentment 
in the souls of people who had shed bitter tears since 
Mohenjodoro was built. 
“Tn the light of recent developments which have 
taken place, my single most important achievement 
which I believe will dominate the portrait of. my 
public life is an agreement which I arrived at after an 
' assiduous“ and tenacious endeavour spanning over 
eleveri years of negotiations. In the present context, 


the agreement of mine concluded in June 1976, will 


perhaps be my greatest achievement and contribution 
to the survival of our people and our nation.” 

In the light of the above facts, the core issue is 
what India is to do if Pakistan produces a nuclear 
weapon, and this cannot be confused by any amount 
of motivated propaganda about India starting or 
_ intending to start a nuclear arms race. 


The Army Chief, Gen. Krishna Rao, has clearly ° 


indicated his concern about Pakistan acquiring 
nuclear weapons. The College of Combat at Mhow 
has recently prepared a paper in which the overwhel- 
ming concern of the Army has been expressed. It is 
that in a situation of nuclear asymmetry, conventional 
deterrence will not hold good. Under such circum- 
stances it is meaningless to talk of India being the 
““super-power in this subcontinent”. © 

One may recall that in 1962 our forces did not fare 
well against China for want of seif-loading rifles, 
long-range mortars and appropriate winter clothing. 
It is, therefore, unrealistic to assume that India can 
face a nuclear Pakistan without an appropriate ins- 
trument of response. This assumption seems to stem 
from-an undifferentiated view of India’s superior 
resources and particularly its nuclear technology as 
compared to Pakistan. It may be hard for us to 
believe but the fact of the matter is that India is way 
behind Pakistan in regard to respective capabilities 
for a nuclear weapons programme. As for other 
resources, they do not matter much in times of a 
nuclear threat. One can list many more myths like 
these, on which is based our ‘informed’ debate on the 
nuclear issue. . ae 

In the late fifties and early sixties leaders like 
Acharya Kripalani, U.N. Dhebar and others used to 
criticise the allegedly large defence expenditure. 
After the Kameng debacle in 1962 they accused the 
Government of „having neglected the country’s 
defenc3. That cost of military unpreparedness could 
be far more than the marginal additional investment 
in national security, was the lesson we learned then. 

It is naive to talk in imported phraseology like an 
Indian military-industrial complex. As we all know 
in India there are no private investments in defence 
industry and there is.no military-industrial complex. 
It is because of our dependence on borrowed con- 
cepts and our difficulty in looking at issues such as 
the nuclear one except through the tinted glasses of 
others that we succumb to their logic. 

For instance, more nonsense than sense is made 
about the cost of a nuclear programme. One F-16 or 
Mirage-2000 aircraft costs now many times more 
than the cost of nuclear missiles. The-cost gap bet- 
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ween nuclear and conventional weapons has narrowed 
down significantly. Even nuclear weapon powers 
spend only 15 per cent of their defence expenditure 
on nuclear weapons and associated systems and 85 
per cent of the expenditure goes into conventional 
armament. 

Our real enemy no doubt is not humanity but 
poverty and backwardness. Our inability to tackle 
poverty and backwardness jis due to muddle-headed- 
ness at various levels and due to our failure to adopt 
effective developmental management policies. Drink- 
ing water supply and social welfare programmes 
indeed should have their priorities. But do they 
answer the questjon-of how to deal with a nuclear 
threat from Pakistan? If we try to confuse the issues, 
we, shall serve neither the developmental process nor 
the security of the country. We must have concern 
for Pakistan which faces the Soviet forces in Afgha- 
nistan. And we must be more concerned about 


, Amritsar or Ferozepore which are likely to face the 


potential Pakistani nuclear threats. 

This confused thinking can partly be traced to our 
historical roots. India has had a very long history of 
not resisting aggression. Any adventurer at the head 
of afew hundred horsemen could take over this 
country. Our ancestors used to think that it did not 
matter whether Rama or Ravana ruled so long as 
their own socio-economic set-up was left intact. 

Further it is a dangerous game to mix up our 
internal political animosities with issues of national 
security. Indian history contains a long catalogue of 
people who, because of their dislike for some prince 
or ruler, did not rally round to the defence of the 
ruler when faced with an external threat. Our princes 
accepted Lord Wellesley’s subsidiary Alliance System 
(a 19th Century version of the NPT). Our forefathers 
found solace in the Proclamation of Queen Victoria 
who assured them that all their socio economic and 
political institutions would be left undisturbed, once 
they accepted the protection of the British Crown, 

Freedom and sovereignty are new to this nation. 
Even after almost 34 years of sovereign existence, we 
are still learning the first lessons in exercising our 
sovereignty. Nothing else explains the kind of perva- 


. sive complacency over the nuclear issue. 


All these sentimental outpourings are based on an 


‘unsubstantiated assumption that India is about to 


start a nuclear arms race. On the other hand, India 
happens to be the only country which, having demon- 
strated nuclear capability, has not built up an arsenal. 
Even the US Administration, which invoked the 
Symington amendment against Pakistan in 1979, has 
not charged India with building an arsenal. Those 
who are genuinely concerned with India’s sovereignty 
and security have raised the issue about what should 
be India’s answer to the Pakistani bomb. Instead of 
dealing, with this issue the Committee mentions not a 
word about the Pakistani nuclear effort, which is 
‘real, and talks only of an Indian effort, which is yet 
to start, as though it has already happened. 

We are all for a sane nuclear policy. We are also 
for a sound security policy. The issue to be debated 
is not the spectre of a nuclear arms race initiated by 
India but the country’s security options in the con- 


. text of Pakistan developing nuclear weapons. Q 
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Worn War II brought about epochal changes in | 
weapons, communications, the old world order. 
It revolutionised warfare. It shortened distances. It 
brought the international community closer, but. 
generated new tensions and problems. It. liberated 
old nations but brought war and conflict to the new 
countries, gave a new’ sanctity to international 
opinion, yet allowed the powerful to wilfully violate 
public opinion, brought some order into the chaotic 
old world and at the’ same time introduced new 
uncertainties and dangers. It divided the world and 
then mocked at the division; it threw up ideology 
and then virtually threw it away. The world conti- 
nues to spin and change rapidly and dizzily. 

The rise of science and technology as direct and 
important factors in international relations was a 
distinct feature of the . new. world. Science and 
technology effectively altered the world structure of 

power: Military technology particularly buried many 
` of the old notions, requiring completely new res- 
- .ponses. The rickety 10-miles-an-hour, bomber of 
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World War I became by the end of World War! If 
the B-29 that devastated the Japanese cities with a 
range of 4,000 miles and was subsequently substituted 
by the B-52s which have rained death and destruction 
in Vietnam..During the terrifying blitz of London, 
the Nazis dropped 12,000 tons of bombs, killing 
30,000 people and injuring more than 1,20,000. In 
1945 the United States dropped a single five-ton 


- atom bomb over Hiroshima that released an explosive 


power of 2 million tons of TNT, killing 78,000 
people and injuring 45,000 more. The atomic bomb 
led to the Hydrogen Bomb whose explosive power 
could be measured in millions of tons of TNT. 
Atomic-powered submarines how cruise under water 
‘for weeks without refuelling. The intercontinental 
ballistic missiles remain in-combat readiness, requir- 
ing only minutes to destroy the world. These and 
other developments have not only revolutionised 
warfare but prompted a revolution in man’s thinking 
also. i 

A new world order emerged. a new kind of world 
order in fact. For the first time in history virtually 
a unified world emerged with its aerve-centre in 
Washington. It was the unification of almost the 
entiré world — almost, it may be noted — under & 
domination centred in the USA. It was’established 
through the strategic positioning of American mili- 
tary power in the world, the acquisition of nuclear 
weapons that brought about a radical departure in 
weaponry, but more than that in political relation- 
ship among states, the creation of a new monetary 
system and the world market under the supermacy of 
the dollar and the rise of what has been described 
as the Imperial Presidency of the United States as 
the new headquarters of the world system. Even the 
United Nations was very much an American- 
inspired, American-financed and American-domi- 
nated agency.. Political dominance was buttressed by 
economic dominance without which the former 
could not have been sustained. That was the achieve- 
ment of Bretton Woods and Dumbarton Oaks. 

-In the final analysis, this new world system rested 
squarely on two props: nuclear weapons and the 
new monetary order that brought about stability, 
security, and order in the American-dominated 
world system. It was greatly fortified by the rise of 
a highly centralised decision-making authority with 
unparalieled power in its hands, the Imperial Presi- 
dency. More than any monarch could ever hope to 
dream of, the American President was the master of 
all he surveyed. As the final custadian of nuclear 
and other strategic weapons, he concentrated a kind 
of authority in his hands which no other institution 
in the USA or elsewhere could compete with. 

I am not suggesting that there were no constraints, 
no checks and balances, no limiting considerations. 
Apart from various national and international cons- 
traints, two other powerful loci of power in America 
need to be noted: business and military. They enmesh- 
ed with each other and fed upon each other’s power. 
Superior armed might and the fantastic economic 
power accumulated in the USA provided the under- 
pinnings of this world order presided over by 
Washington. The atomic bomb became the symbot 
of the new military-strategic dimension of world 
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affairs. Soon enough an industrial-military complex 
took shape whose power and reach had never been 
matched before. . 

As a-highly perceptive and not so traditional but 
well-known American scholar wrote: “Imperialism 
meant big movement, eventually big armies, and 
taxing the corporations to pay for it all, programmes 
that’ appealed to ‘the working classes. -Particularly 
after the break with Russia, expansionist business 
realised that imperialism’, far from interfering with 
the realm of private ieterests, actually served those 
interests by doing what they could not do themselves: 
once again rallying to the capitalist system people 
who had fallen away from it because of the Depres- 
sion. Anti-communism was the indispensable. ingre- 
dient for bridging the chasm between the realm of 
ideology and the realm of interests. From the capi- 
talist point of view, imperialism was initially attrac- 
tive not because it offered new avenues for expansion 
but because it offered security. The security Roose- 
yelt?s “One World”-ism offered was harder for the 
capitalists to accept as it promised to rally people to 
the system without providing any clear-cut defence 
against the system’s enemies. Anti-communism took 
care of that, and when a large part of American 
‘labour began to trumpet the anti-communist cause, 
business was finally convinced that imperialism could 
become a very good thing indeed.... American busi- 
ness, since the end of World War II, has acquired a 
powerful stake in the world market system, through 
direct investments and export and import of products, 
asa capital market. and source of technology. If 
banks, as Fitch and Oppenheimer argue, have acquir- 
ed vast new powers over. corporations turning into 
conglomerates, this may or may not mean a new 
primacy of finance capital. What it does mean is that 

. the banks have become even more deeply involved 
in the international economic system by virtue of the 
fact that banks have traditionally been the chief 
participants in that system.” 

Thus, even Establishment journals like Fortune 
spoke of a Pax Americana that governed the world 
in the period after the Second World War. But both 
business and the military had to take a somewhat 
secondary place to the Presidency in the.order of the 
Trinity that ruled the new system. They could exer- 
cise great pressure on the Presidency, but the Presi- 
dent with his singular command over all the resources 
of the country and with his finger alone on the 
nuclear trigger could keep the system going, ensure 


the strategic, political and economic interests of the 


West under Washington’s suzerainty, and maintain 
the balance between various interests in the country 
and in the Western alliance. Although the resulting 
situation was variously described asthe American 
Century, Pax Americana, and so on, the fact remains 
that the American President became the highest 
spokesman of American notionalism which came to 
encompass at this time all the different traditional 
strands —: the internationalists, the nationalists, secu- 
rity-seekers, the ‘“Europe firsters,” the “Asia firsters,”’ 
etc. 

The original Rooseveltian vision of One World 
included the Soviet Union, but this vision virtually 
died with Roosevelt. The Soviet Union and a few 
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other socialist countries and subsequently China were 
outside the new one-world order. What remained was 
a non-communist one world, a “free’? one world, a 
capitalist one world. All the same, it was nearly two- 
thirds of the world. Most nations, regardless of 
whether they became a part of the military alliance 
system or not, were drawn into the new international 
economic system set up by the USA after the war. 
This system was further strengthened by US econo- 
mic assistance for the recovery of Europe. and to- 


-other countries around the globe. Even the socialist 


countries could not really keep away from it com- 
pletely; such was its power and pull all these years. 

Yet a breach. had. been made. Soviet Russia and 
other socialist countries had broken away. The Soviet 
Union with an equally centralised headquarters be- 
came the nerve-centre of the socialist camp that had 
now come into existence. The status quo could not 
be maintained for ever, as the Greeks and the . 
Romans and the French and the British had fourtd 
in their own times. The rivalry, the contention, the 
conflict, the struggle was inevitable. Starting from 
a much narrower economic base, the Soviets forged 
ahead in acquiring the attributes of power and break- 
ing the American monopoly. 

In international relations every current seems to be 
accompanied by an adverse current, every trend 
opposed by -a counter-trend — a kind of constant 
struggle between thesis and anti-thesis. Contradictory 
trefids remain present and in ceaseless struggle. The 
seeds of disruption were already present in the birth 
of the new world system after the war. It remains to . 
note yet another important current, a powerful deve- 
lopment, a trend without parallel. The old colonial 
world collapsed. A whole host of newly inpependent 
countries emerged. They were mostly part of the 
world’ economic system created by Washington. But 
increasingly they asserted their political indepen- 
dence, and under the impulse and inspiration of 
Jawaharlal Nehru a great many refused to be absor- 
bed in the military network of the NATO countries. 
They made use of the emerging balance of power to 
reinforce their independence. They found strength in 
numbers. They were often pulled apart in antagon- 
ism, and they still are often with venomous conse- 
quences, but they also pulled away from the political 
and military dominance of the big powers to the ex- 
tent possible. Thus was born and thus developed the 
non-aligned movement. ` 

It is the interaction of these three developments, 


“currents and forces that has woven the texture of the 


recent international scenario. Jawaharlal Nehru had 
foreseen the nature and the quality of the struggle 
and contention and that is why, among a large num- 
ber of countries, India’s foreign policy had greater 
stability: and continuity. 

Jawaharlal had pinpointed three essential ingre- 
dients of the international situation: 

1. Nationalism was still the basic motivating 
force in the world. 

2. Much of the Cold War was an extension of 
European conflicts. y : 

3. Imperialism, neocolonialism and racialism 
were stijl major problems to struggle ‘against. 

Even today a great deal of the disturbance and 
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disorder in the world (though not all of it) is the 
consequence of lack of a new, workable balance bet- 
ween the three forces, and world peace depends on a 
proper balance in this-new correlation of forces. The 
present turbulence is the direct consequence of this 
lack of adjustment to the realities of the situation. 

In a fundamental sense the problem remains that 
of an adjustment. firstly of US-Soviet power relations, 
and secondly between the industrialised and the 
developing countries, ` often referred to as North 
and South. These will remain the primary problems 
in the eighties too. Throughout the last two-three 
centuries the West dominated the seas and the high- 
ways and then the .skyways. Sometimes either 
Portugal or Holland, Germany or France or for a 
much longer period, Great Britain, and then, last of 
all, the United States. Now anew power, with its 
nerve-centre at Moscow, has arisen with rapid 
acquisition of the levers and instruments of power on 
the international scene. 

The rise of a rival centre of power has caused 
tremors of chain reactions which have not yet 
stabilised. The quest of the United States has been 
overwhelming superiority — to remain Number One. 
This aim has been couched in various expressions like 

“strategic superiority”, ‘‘sufficiency of power’’, and 
“limited counterforce”. At times this gave the 
impression as if there was an attempt at adaptation 
to the new realities of the international situation, but 
this proved to be a facile assumption. In the long 
history of the rise and decline of civilisations, the 
loss of supremacy by the West was historically 
inevitable. But the painful process of adjustment 


evokes strong resistance and there is stubborn disin-. 


clination to give up obsolete attitudes. The United 
States continues to seek the chimera of superiority. 

The United States has so far been unable and 
unwilling to accept parity of power with the Soviets 
and the logic of its implications. It rejects the idea 
of equality of power and hopes to revive the times 
when its will prevailed. This gives a field day to the 
hawks and the “strategists”, who think chiefly in 
terms of military preponderance | and military solu- 
tions. 
showdowns, of testing of will and resolve and of the 
achievement of military superiority, fall on receptive 
ears but cannot provide a viable framework for an 
alternative policy. It is old wine, not even in new 
bottles, but only with new labels — and sometimes 
even the labels are old and familiar. 

The US quandary is sharpened by the increasing 
capacity of the Soviet Union to intervene in explo- 
’ sive situations around the globe and willingness to 
make a more liberal but selective use of that capacity. 
The Soviets are not rabidly running around to put 
- their hand in every fire raging anywhere in the world, 
and the general thrust of their policy remains cauti- 
ous, but they have increasingly made good use of the 
opportunities afforded by the upsurge for change and 
socio-economic transformation and by the resurgence 
of nationalism in many areas and regions. This has 
given the Americans the frustrating feeling of “Pro- 
metheus bound”. 

The Americans further suffer from the handicap of 
being a major status-quo power in a fast-changing 
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Their calls for a tit-for-tat policy, a policy of. 


- hegemony over the old one-world. 
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world. The Soviets too are a status-quo power in 
certain areas, but they are better able to attune them- 
selves to the impulse for change, for the rejection of 
old dominations, old and new imperialisms, for 
development, for identity, for self-fulfilment. Their 
identification with the new forces strengthens the 
trend towards what another American scholar has 
called *‘Pavlovian responses and parochial concerns” 
of the US. 

The old system began cracking and crumbliog in 
the late sixties. Two obvious symbols of the disinte- 
gration setting in were the defection of France from 
the NATO camp and of China from the Warsaw 
bloc. Thése two events portended, to use Mao’s 
phrase, great disturbance under heaven, great disorder 
and great reorganisation. But perhaps more than 
anything else it was the struggle in Vietnam which 
delivered the coup d’grace to the old system. It 
demonstrated the end of American supremacy and 
Tt was accom- 
panied by the economic revival and growth of 
Western Europe and Japan. Indeed, what the USA 
lost was not military capability but economic sway 
over the world monetary and the world market 
systems. The loss of economic dominance is the 
deeper cause of the decline of political supremacy, 
now threatening the structure built up after Bretton 
Woods and Dumbarton Oaks. 

This disarray into which the old world system fell 
was thus both political and economic. This disarray 
bids fair to continue well into the eighties. The old 
order is dying; the new order has not yet come into 
being. We may, therefore, note in some depth some 
of the more significant contradictory trends that 
would remain prominent during the eighties in this 
struggle of the two major contradictions that I have 
outlined earlier. A prominent development with 
which we shall have to live during most of the 
eighties is the resurgence of nationalism as a major 
world factor. Nationalism is re-sweeping the world 
generally. The chief example is the United States. A 
wave of new nationalism has gripped America. Much 
of the tough talking and the grandstanding and the 
disconcerting cries of armament and war in Wash- 
ington stems from this new nationalism, a display 
of the reassertion of American macho, padly bruised 
in the last one decade. This resurgence of American 
nationalism is a critical factor in the current deve- 
loping situation. The new American nationalism 
may run its course but it will be sometime before 
that happens, and during this time it will continue 
to exercise a powerful influence on the international 
situation. 

‘This nationalism has not left unaffected the other 
big power, the Soviet Union. Moscow may not be 
that serious a victim of this yecrudescence of nation- 
alism as Washington is, but it has also not been 
immune to it. The element of nationalism in the 
Soviet exercise of power cannot be discounted. While 
I totally reject George Kennan’s earlier thesis on the 
policy of containment, which would have us beleve 
that communism, international communism, iceology 
and everything else was a make-believe and the only 
reality was historical „Russian nationalism (and I 
must add that Kennan himself has since considerably 
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modified his views), the problem of nationalism ‘of 


big powers cannot be wished away. As Soviet power 
accumulates and expands, this would be a particular 
pitfall fo guard against. In such circumstances nation- 
alism often exhibits itself in the form of arrogance 
of power. 

‘ Othér examples could also be given. Nationalism 
too can perform contradictory functions. Nationalism 
of the emergent erstwhile colonial countries plays a 
positive role in strengthening their independence and 


„contributing to the maintenance of world peace, but 


any heightened nationalism of the big powers could 
lead to ugly consequences. 

The opposite trend in some of the.developed coun- 
tries should also not be ignored. In France nation-. 
alism; of which de Gaulle and Gaullism became the 
chief symbols, seems to have run out-of steam to 
some extent and the Mitterrand victory signifies 
increasing concern for social change; not to be sacri- 
ficed at the altar of nationalist emotions alone. In 
West Germany too a greater awareness about the 
quality of life and the possible and potential conse- 
quences of weapons development and placement is 
evident. This awareness is’ particularly . strong 
Yet the overall picture is 
that of.a strong and forceful reassertion of :nationa- 
lism as a world-wide phenomenon. 

Among other prominent trends of the eighties are 
the continued, accumulation of military power in the 
hands of the two big powers; the growing economic 
hiatus between the developed and the developing 
countries and the persistent economic crisis, chiefly 
of stagflation, in the developed world with ominous 
consequences for developing countries. 

That a new cold war is on is there for all to see. 
In the name of strategic competition, the capacity for 
overkill is being accumulated and over-accumulated. 
In this connéction, I should like to quote Congress- 
man Thomas J Downey who made a spedial study of 
the strategic capability of the two big powers: 

«As a practical matter, a full deterrent strike has traditionally 
been considered as the capability to destroy approximately 
one-third of the opponent’s population and two-thirds of its 


industry by immediate blast and radiation effects...This level: 


of destruction can be achieved by about 200 to 400 weapons 
of 1 megaton each, above which the law of diminishing 


. returns sets in rapidly. In rough terms, a deterrent capable 


of falling within this range can be considered sfficient, below 
200 can be considered insufficient, while above 400 is hyper- 
sufficient, The counter-value capabilities in the strategic 
arsenals of both major .powers exceed sufficiency by such 
wide margins that incremental increases or decreases are of 


` po intrinsic military significance, 


“At present, a counter-silo attack by the entire Soviet ICBM 
,force would allow 81 per cent of our silos to survive. Since 
we have 550 Minuteman-Ills, this means 445 of these missiles 
would survive, which is well in excess of the 128-256 missiles 
required for sufficient retaliation. Similarly, we find 81 per 
cent of 450 or 364 Minuteman-ls surviving, which is in 
itself a sufficient deterrent. Only 43 Titans would survive: 
a force which, while insufficient itself, adds to,the US hyper- 
sufficient [CBM retaliatory capability. Our ICBMs and 
SLBMS each have clearly hyper-sufficient survivable retalia- 
tory capability. The bombers offer a third .survivable 
retaliatory force, smaller but nevertheless hyper-sufficient in 
its own right. Thus, the triad or three-armed deterrent 
offers a double hedge against any single Soviet break-through 
in counterforce technology.” ` 


Yet another observer, a‘ former US Defence. 


Department official, has worked out some of the 


` 


costs. Out of the fiscal year 1981’s defence budget 
of 185 billion dollars, the United States is already 
spending some 25-30 billion to support its interests 
in the middle East, the Persian Gulf and the Indian 


' Ocean. Preparations for war would cost an additional 


8 per cent of the defence budget compounded for 20 
years, or 587 billion dollars. A Vietnam-size regional 
war would cost about 450 billion dollars. If a per- 
sonal nuclear war occurred, the USA might lose half 
its annual gross national product. If the USA failed 
to defend the oil ‘supply, it would lose some 20 per 
cent of the GNP for 20 years. But the casualties of 
a general nuclear war would be about 125 million 
Americans; even the casualties of a conventional 
war might be around 50,000-100,000. 

The same general picture is true of the Soviet. 
Union. Soviet Russia has been increasing its military 
spending at a 3-5 per cent annual rate for the last 15 
years and possesses sufficient overkill capacity. In any 
nuclear war the Soviet Union would lose at least a 
hundred million people immediately and most of its 
major cities and its industrial complex would be 
destroyed. 

As some eminet nuclear scientists have pointed out, 
a nuclear war would cause so much death and des- 
truction, dislocation and disruption that there would 
be no one even to look after the injured and the 
burnt and the maimed survivors. The point surely is ' 
that whatever the talk about catching up and about 
nuclear inferiority, both the powers possess the capa- 
city v destroy each other and much of the rest of the 
world. i ' p y 

This awesome military power .should normally 
ensure the complete dominance of the, big powers. 
But such is the contradictory nature of the movement 
of international relations that this very plenitude of 


` power precludes its full application in most situa- 


tions. In the new balance of terror there are demons- 
trable limits to the’ use of this power and, therefore, 
the contradictory - proposition, which I am putting 
forward of the greater capacity of: the non-power- 
ful to operate on the international scene is equally 
valid. The leverage of the weak is now a fact of 
international relations to reckon with. The time 
when the world order could be kept structured’on 
the strength of military establishments has gone. 
While military power is still seen by many as supreme 
— its importance need by no means be under-esti- 
mated — the consequences often render it unusable 
except in extreme cases of self-preservation or around 
the periphery of the big powers. 

The imperial. age is over,- so is the scope for 
imperial management. Even “crisis management” can 
no longer be the function of a few great powers 
only. Undoubtedly, countries do vary in power, 
wealth and beliefs, but the world community cannot 
be managed without the voluntary participation and 
equitable involvement of the largest number of coun- 
tries. Military power may have remained concentra- 
ted in a'few hands but “popular power”, if one may 
use that phrase, has been more broadly dispersed. 

With all this, I must also draw attention to the 
other side of the picture. The world economic crisis 
hits the developing world hardest and sets up new 


‘road-blocks in the path of development. The terms 
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of trade and aid keep moving more unfavourably for 
the less developed, and there is no real transfer of 
resources from the‘ North to the South. A new inter- 
national economic order is nowhere in sight. 

The irony of it is that the world economic crisis 
is in the final analysis an extension of the economic 
crisis now neeply embedded in the Western countries. 
It is well acknowledged now that persistent high 
inflation, in fact stagflation, in the United States and 
some European countries is the most 
feature of the world economic crisis and the leading 
cause of inadequate growth. This condition of 
stagflation was well established in Britain, France 
and Italy as early as 1977 and it took firm root in 
the United States in 1979, and will continue undoub- 
tedly well into the eighties. The United States 
presented, according to US economists, ‘the most 
depressing picture of all the rich industrial nations 
with GNP per employed person registering declines 
of 0.3 per cent aud 1.0 per unit respectively in 1979- 
80”, resulting in slower economic growth and lower 
standards of living in most.industrial nations. 

Indeed, the miraculous aspect of this dismal situ- 


ation is the resilience shown by the oil-importing less ` 


‘developed countries to.survive two oil price-hike 
shocks of 197475 and 1979-80 and the Western 
economic crisis. 
oil developing countries succeeded in insulating their 
growth from the external shocks; in 1975, when the 
ìndustrial countries were in deep recession with GNP 
down one per cent below 1973, the non-oil develop- 
.Ing countries turned in a 4.5 per cent growth per- 
formance, only a little less than 1974’s 5.5 per cent 
However, the recent hike and the deepening world 
economic crisis, implying a much heavier inter- 
national debt, has made them more vulnerable and 
has considerably slowed down their growth. Oil- 
importing developing countries require substantial 
resources for financing larger investments in domes- 
tic energy production, something of the order of 80 
billion dollars during the whole decade of the eigh- 
‘ties, according to an estimate of the World Bank. 

Let me, to be fair, also add, in the words of an 
expert in the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development: 

“There is a popular belief that the energy crisis has ‘caused’ 

the -world economic crisis. This, in a way, reverses the 

sequence of events. The rising real cost of energy is the 
result of the overload of the world system, not its cause. 

. The fast rate of increase in oil consumption in the past few 
decades has led to a rapid depletion of non-renewable 

‘resources. This happened because the price of oil was kept 

artificially low by international oil companies for a long 
period, Paradoxically, it was this artifically low price of oil 
which caused the eventual crisis by leading to an unregulat- 
ed appetite for energy. If the oil prices had been set, not in 
relation to the cost of production — which was irrelevant — 
but to the cost of alternatives, the adjustment process would 
not have become so abrupt and traumatic, 
“Itis also widely believed that oil prices are being kept 
artificially high at present ‘through cartel-like action by 
‘OPEC...with the dismantling of OPEC, prices will crash. 
` This is a fallacy...The current price of oil is largely deter- 
mined by the forces of supply and demand as well as the 
cost of alternatives. Production decisions are generally made 
by the national policies of OPEC members much the same 
way as the US decides to curtail its wheat production to 
limit excessive supply.” ~ 


It should also be noted that “most OPEC nations 
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In fact, in 1975 a number of non-' 


are not rich. They are liquid but not wealthy; 
liquidity and wealth are being confused these days... 
Even including the capital-surplus nations of Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, UAE, Qater, Libya and Traq, the 
OPEC members have an average per capita income 
of less than 1000 dollars in 1978; this is only 1/8 of 
that in industrialised nations...Some of the OPEC 
nations are under-developed with low literacy rates, 
short life expectancy, unskilled labour, a low level of 
technology and research, little diversified develop- 
ment outside the oil sector and with all the problems 
of a single-resource economy... OPEC does not 
‘create’ financial surpluses; it is the appetite of the 
industrialised nations for energy which does. These 
surpluses are ‘desired’ by industrialisd nations...If 
OPEC were to cut production further to eliminate 
present surpluses, the world economy would experi- 
ence a severe slump.” 

It would also be fair to mention in passing that the 
capital-surplus OPEC nations have already provided 
over 4 per cent of their GNP on the average during 
1974-79 for concessional assistance, compared to 
only 0.35 per cent by industrialised nations; in other 
words, about 12 times as much as developed coun- 
tries even when their per capita income is less than 
half that of the developed countries. This was the 
chief point sought to be highlighted in Robert 
McNamara’s address to the Board of Governors of 
the World Bank in September 1980. 

Yet the fact remains that a preponderant part of 
these bulging surpluses in the form of petro dollars 
are recycled into the economy of the very countries 


‘which the oil-surplus countries denounce. The ex- 


perience of Iran in recent confrontation with the 
USA showed the tenuous control they have over their 
own capital resources deposited in the banks of the 
Western countries. 

In any case, it is the developing countries which 
are the most vulnerable to the economic crisis as 
well as to political pulls and pressures of big powers. 
Obviously, united they stand and divided they fall. 
It was not so obvious to many during Jawaharlal’s 
time. It was Jawaharlal who first grasped this essen- 
tial fact and worked with great patience and skill to 
promote close cooperation among the non-aligned and 
the developing countries. In mathematics the unity 
of minuses cannot add up to a plus (at least that was 
what I learnt in old maths, I do not know what the 
new maths says), but in international relations it 
does. In the grim situation I have painted, if the 
developing, emerging countries want to exercise any 
real leverage on the evolving situation in the eighties 
they will have to go back Nehru’s vision and greatly 
strengthen their level and areas of cooperation vis-a- 
vis not only North and South but also South and 
South. 

So the world in the eighties seems likely to bea 
tense, turbulent, turgid, turmoil-prone world, tragic 
m Many ways, terror-filled in many others. It would 
be a world full of challenge, burdensome, bellicose, 
belligerent, beguiling as well, a world full of Pitfalls 
and peril. There could be Iran-Iraq types of war, 
Israeli-Arab war, “proxy wars”, and other conflicts. 

The merchants of death will reap bigger profits. 
Arms sales will rise. Already by 1980, these had 
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- reached the astronomical figure of 20 billion dollars 
with the USA- contributing half of it and Russia 
ambling behind with a 30 per cent share. 

Yet when all the din’and noise is over, when more 
dzadly armaments are piled on deadly armaments, 

. where do we go from there? I suggest towards talks, 

negotiations, some kind of cooperation. There is no 

other road —the only other road leads to collective 
suicide. Neither ‘the USA nor the Soviet Union 
would have any other choice. The present course of 

US foreign policy, unless modified, would take it to 


a dead end; a blind alley. If pursued to the extent - 


and the manner threatened at present by Reagan 
Administration spokesmen, it would land the USA 
in hopeless contradictions and create agonising 
dilemmas to which the Administration would be 
hard put to come up with workable answers, Already 
events in West’ Asia are exposing the complexity of 
the problems faced by US foreign policy. Sooner or 
later, perhaps sooner than many people would ima- 
gine, the two powers would have to begin a new in- 
volvement in wide-ranging talks on steps to control 
the arms race and to strive for at least a limited 
detente. 

The. international scene in the eighties would, 
therefore, call for restraint all round — from the 


USA, thé USSR, China and other powers. Moscow’s: 


restraint -would be as essential as that of other 
powers and would, in fact, enforce restraint on 
Washington or at least make it possible for America’s 
allies to demand restraint from the bigger partner. 
Already in the United States itself questioning about 
the lurking dangers and skepticism about even the 
practicability of the proclaimed policies are in 
evidence. 

-China has entered the eighties in a continuing state 
of ferment, a state of flux. Appearance need not be 
taken for reality and propaganda need not be con- 
fused with the real thinking. We need not uncritically 
accept the tongue-in-cheek apologia often heard in 


the corridors of the Western academic world. We - 


must look towards the possible interésts of China as 
they are likely to be perceived in Beijing and reach a 
balancéd appraisal. There is the vastness of China, 
the unevenness, the long tradition and/ history, the 
deep divisions within the Chinese Communist Party. 
We must not forget the Communist Party is no longer 
monolithic. It is a transition period in Beijing and 
will remain so throughout the eighties and perhaps 
beyond. A fragile unity at the top, a deeply disturbed 
and unsure, and perhaps insecure, cadre at the bot- 
tom, and a cynical, disenchanted youth somewhere 
in between, China is groping forward; not many 
Western observers would be willing to acknowledge 
China may be limping — very untidily perhaps — 
towards the classical Communist pattern of develop- 
ment with certain important modifications. With 
modifications of course, for, to use a tautological 
phrase, China, and not the Soviet Union. But, to add 
one more thought, before the eighties and, they could 
certainly see the beginning of a process of improve- 
ment-of relations between China and the Soviet 
Union. 

Finally, with the US decision to .make the Zia 


regime in Pakistan the gendarme of West Asia, India ` 
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would be faced with hard, cruel, unpalatable, unplea- 
sant choices in the eighties. The pressures are moun- 
ting. For the first time India is encircled by a hostile 
environment. The full force of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s “assertive foreign policy” may be applied 
only to the Gulf and the Indian Ocean region, a 
policy that would not really be employed to. confront 
the Soviet Union, but essentially to quell internal 
upsurge in these countries and to bolster the military , 
regime in Pakistan against its own people. ` 

Some people think that foreign policy is a game — 
a game to use one country against another, to set up 
one country against another, to pit China against 
Russia, Russia against China, China, the USA and 
Pakistan against Russia, and so on. This attitude 
belies the whole experience of the last 25 years that 
this kind of policy does not succeed. Policy must be 
based on certain principles, and one Principle is not 
to play countries one against another, And another 
more important principle is that our relations with 
one country should not be ‘and need not be at the 
expense of other countries, Consultations, clarity, 
candour and cooperation should remain the hall- 
mark of our foreign ‘policy. Iam not for a moment 
suggesting that we should be insensitive to the various 
contradictions and the possibilities in the emerging 
situations, but only cautioning against imitating 
others in being either over-simplistic or over-clever. 

That really means a harking back and adherence 
to Jawaharlal Nehru’s framework. What were the 
essential features, the core elements, of that frame- 
work? Keeping as many options open as possible, 
extending the area of friendship and reducing the 
area of enmities, normal and to the extent possible 
friendly relations with all countries, with all the big 
powers, neighbours and others, opposition to impe- 
rialism, neo-colonialism and racialism, close links and 
expanding cooperation with non-aligned and develop- 
ing countries, promoting their unity, identity of 
approach and commonalty of interests, strengthenin g 
friendly relations with those who stand by India and 
striving for detente — in other words, a foreign 
policy in the “enlightened interests” of India, to use 
Jawaharlal’s description. Enlightened in the sense of 
harmonising India’s interests with the interests of 
world peace. It is a tribute to his vision that nearly 
two decades after his demise, his foreign policy frame- 
work remains the only viable and the only‘sustain- 
able framework for India. 

I should like to conclude by saying that although 
there is plenty of violence in local and regional situa- 
tions, at the world level the threat or use of violence 
does not have the same utility or rationality. The 
logic of world economy and technology make for the 
logic of integration. The logic of traditional inter- 
national state politics is the logic of separateness, 
“Yesterday’s situation was that of a central balance 
between a handful of powers and imperialism which 
pushed .back the limits of the diplomatic world. 
Tomorrow’s situation must be that of a complex 
balance of an emergent community, in which com- 
petition will persist, but in which the community 
could, hopefully, gradually substitute war games 
against nature for the war games against man- 


kind.” 0 
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Would you gamble away the price of a fan ; 
| to save just a few rupees ? 
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Will the stator start 
giving trouble in a 
few years ENS 


At GEC, 

a group of 
engineers 
ensures that 
every stator is `N 

perfect. Every length 

of wire passes through strict 
quality control and is 
machine wound for unifor- 
mity. There are no damaging 
sharp bends around slot 
edges. Superior varnishing 
makes high insulation. 





Will the blades 
circulate enough air P 





Goldline blades are `~. 
scientifically shaped to 
ensure wider air dispersal. 
These rustproof, light 
aluminium blades put less 
pressure on the motor. 
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Will the regulator 


over-heatand consume 


t: 


more power ? 


The resistance 
type Goldline 
regulator never heats up. 
Consumes minimum power. 
It also offers total control 
‘over speed. 











Will the rotor put 


too much pressure on » 


the motor P - 


GEC 
engineer 
take 
extreme 
care to 
ensure 
that every rotor is 
immaculate. Each one is 
integrally die-cast for perfect 
alignments. Fine raring makes 
for high bearing life and 
noiseless performance. 
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That's one way of describing 
the bread spectrum of IOL's 
teciwiniogies, 


‘ The technologists‘ supermarket 
is [OL where under one roof a 
wide range of products and 
services are available. 


IOL's technological hamper 
includes gases for anaesthesia, 
welding, cutting, inerting, 
cryogenic applications and 
furnace enrichment; special 

.gases for the electronics 
industry, for diving and off-shore 
operations, for metallurgy, 
calibration of instruments and 
research ; anaesthetic equipment, 
welding and cutting equipment 
and consumables of every kind 
to meet needs as diverse as 
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those from the wayside welder 
to the shipbuilder, the small 

tool manufacturer, the giant heavy 
engineering sector, petrochemical, 
fertiliser and refinery complexes 
plus entire gas plants, associated 
cryogenic equipment; and liquid 
oxygen explosives for mining. 





IOL offers the best in technology 





Backing this hardware ts a. 
package of services—consultancy) 
and advisory, after-sales, and ` 
training. x 

IOL's leadership in all its 
activities is the leadership of 
technology. Cross-fertilising 
latest trends with existing know-) 
ledge to breed a new genera- 
tion of products and services. 
For progress, 
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Stratification and 
Reservation 


Case of Scheduled Castes & Tribes 


GHANSHYAM SHAH. 


Te recent anti-reservation agitation of Gujarat was, 

in a sense, a continuation of the Bihar and Maha- 
rashtra caste, riots of the late seventies. They are 
likely to spread elsewhere in different forms, as edu- 
cated unemployment increases. As soon as a small 
section of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
begin to take advantage of higher professional edu- 
cation and obtain. better posts in the Government, 
the urban upper and middle castes and classes which 
have traditionally monopolised these fields register 
their protest. The protest is now taking the form of 
naked physical violence in the streets. 


Some of the policy-makers and intellectuals have. ' 


asked for a ‘review’ of the reservation policy. Cer- 
tainly periodical review of any policy and its imple- 
mentation is a must for planned development. In 
fact, it should be in-built in the relevant legislation. 
But one has to be on guard against a review exercise 
which is loaded with predetermined conclusions. 

The issue of reservation involves several issues, and 
. there are many arguments for and against it. One of 
the arguments against reservation is based on grounds 
of equality, that is, that reservation has created eco- 
nomic differentiation among Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes who were otherwise homogeneous and egali- 
tarian communities. Only a few members of these 
communities have .used the opportunities that reser- 
vation offers: The gap between them and the rest of 
the Adivasis/Harijans has increased during the Jast 
thirty years. Therefore, the time has come either for 
de-reservation or de-scheduling for attaining equit- 
able distribution. The advocates of de-scheduling 
suggest that the communities or families that have 
once benefited by the policy of reservation should be 
accorded no right to take further advantage of it. . 

The observation regarding economic differentiation 
among these communities is correct. But the ques- 
tions that need to be discussed are: Why are only a 
few belonging to the deprived communities able to 
avail themselves of the opportunities offered by this 
policy? Other factors being constant, would de-reser- 
vation or de-scheduling help the poorer strata of 
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these communities to avail of the opportunities 
offered by the Government to improve their status? 
At the outset it should be noted that the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes were not homogeneous 
at the time of the introduction of reservation in the 
early fifties. Though most of the Scheduled Castes 
suffered from the stigma of untouchability and the 
Scheduled Tribes were relatively isolated from the 
larger society, all of them did not enjoy the same 
economic status. Among the Scheduled Castes, the 
Vankars of Gujarat, the Mahars of Maharashtra and 
the Chamars of UP, for instance, were first exposed 
to non-traditional occupations and got employment 
—though low in ladder — in various industries. And 
there were also the Bhangis, the Mangs, the Val- 
mikis, etc., who were sweepers and agricultural lab- 
ourers. Today, economic stratification among the 
SC-ST is based on ownership of land. More than 


. half the SC and ST households own below five acres 


each. Only 2! per cent of the households Possess 
holdings exceeding 10 acres as against 41 per cent of 
the general population. All those among the Schedul- 
ed Castes and Tribes who have more than 10 acres do 
not have access to irrigation and other infrastructure 
to enable them to compete wiih the ncn-SC ST Jand- 
owning groups. Of the SC and ST populaticn 12 and 
3 per cent respectively live in urban areas. Many of 
them are in the organised or unorganised industrial 
sector and a few educated are white-collar employees, 

The problem of stratification within the SC and 
the ST needs to be looked into in the context of 
historical as well as sccio-cultural forces working in 
society in general and the overall economic develop- 
ment of the country in the post-Independence period. 
Social justice and equality are words used by ali 
policy-makers. In practice, they all have become 
party to capitalist-oriented planning which inevitably 
leads to competition and inequality. ‘More produc- 
tion’ has remained the single yardstick of most of 
the programmes included in all the Plans formula- 
ted during, and after, Nehru’s time. 

Rapid industrialisation guided the planners during 
the first two Plans. Industrial policy has retained a 
bias in favour of large and monopoly houses. And it 
should be noted that among the large firms just a 
few produce more than three-fourths of the output. 
The taxation system also works in favour of the 
top layers of the private sector. Their effective tax 


‘rates are lower than those of the relatively small 


companies.’ In the agricultural sphere, the Green 
Revolution has been given priority over land distri- 
bution. ‘Growth centres’ and commercial crops have 
been developed where infrastructure facilities were 
somewhat more easily available and the potentiality 
for producing marketable surplus was present. The 
same considerations were applied to Community 
Development Programmes.? Consequently, the gap 
between the rich and the poor in both urban and 
tural areas has increased. Only those who have a 
viable quantum of land and enjoy infrastructure 
facilities produce a miarketable surplus. The condi- 
tion of landless labourers and small and marginal 
farmers has deteriorated. The peasantry is no longer 
a homogeneous ‘mass’ as Nehru thought it to be. 
The system of education that independent India 
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has followed is basically inegalitarian. and hierarchical. 
It caters to the needs of a small section of society 
which is in a privileged position. It condemns the 
bulk of the children to be drop-outs and failures. It 
not only maintains the status quo but accentuates 
the differences between the rich and the well-to-do 
on the one hand and the poor on the other. Signa- 
tories to the document Education for Our People 
observe: 

«As is well-known, our educational system has a small group 
of good quality and prestigious schools (including the public 
and English-medium schools) which are availed of by the 
rich and well-to-do and a large number of Government and 
other publicly majntained schools whose standards are 
unsatisfactory and which are mostly used by the poor 
people. The children of the rich and well-to-do classes, 
therefore, get into the good quality schools and later come 
to hold important and prestigious positions in life for which 
the schools qualify them. On the other hand, a significant 
proportion of the children of the poor people do not enter 
the school system at all, or get into the poor quality schools, 
drop out sooner rather than later, and, excepting for a few 
who get into the privileged sector, generally get back into 
the same underprivileged social groups to which they 
originally belonged...The net result of all these factors is 
that our inegalitarian and hierarchial social system, just as 
the inegalitarian educational system, arose, in the first 
instance, from the inegalitarian social system itself.’’”* 

Stratification is an inevitable consequence of the 
capitalist economic system. This is what has been 
happening in India. During the last thirty years, 
economic differentiation in the country has become 
sharp. It is now a well-known dictum that the rich 
have become richer and the poor have become 
poorer. This situation is bound to arise whether the 
policy of reservation for the deprived groups is limit- 
ed or not. The SC, ST and other backward communi- 
ties are no exception to this. 

Under the Constitution, the state has undertaken 
the responsibility of promoting the economic and 

' educational interests of the SC, the ST and other 
weaker sections. This Constitutional provision has 
been made, not only because they are economically 
backward, but also because they have been socially 
oppressed for centuries. The measures that the state 
has taken so far to uplift these communities are 
- obviously within the same framework of economic 
and educational policy that the Government has been 
pursuing for the country as a whole. These pro- 
grammes are of three types: (1) Welfare; (2) econo- 
mic Development; and (3) reservation.. 

The welfare programmes include providing health 
services, housing sites, etc, and removal of indebted- 
ness, untouchability and other’ disabilities. By 
themselves, these programmes have only limited 
value. : 
only a notional value in the absence of arrangements 
whereby building materials are made available free 
of cost to the needy. Health services or removal of 
indebtedness can have no meaning if employment 
with minimum wages is not provided for. These 
programmes thus need to be supported simultaneous- 
ly by economic development programmes. 

-7 The economic programmes are of two types. The 
Government passed legislation for the implementation 
of minimum agriculture wages. This-affects a sizable 
section of the SC and the ST who primarily depend 
on farm labour. But the legislation has hardly been 
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` farming, etc., have been formulated. 


Allocation of housing sites, for example, has | 


enforced by the Government as it involves con- 
frontation with the landed classes.. It also calls for 
institutional changes in agriculture. This requires 
political will which the ruling class lacks: Alternative- 
ly, therefore, some supplementary income generation 
programmes such as weaving, basket-making, dairy- 
_But these 
programmes are dependent on a competitive market 
over which the poor members of the SC-ST have no 
control. Therefore, such programmes including 
dairy-farming have failed to change the economic 
condition of the general run of Adivasis and Harijans. 
The administrators and social.workers however seem 
to feel that something is better than nothing. 

The other economic programmes include agricul- 
tural development and provision of incentives for 
entrepreneurship. One can take advantage of these 
programmes only if one fulfils certain prerequisites. 
One cannot start a business or an industry if one does 
not have enough know-how or even small capital 
and capacity to take risk. They demand that the 
recipient should have some standard of education and’ 
economic standing, which automatically implies that 
he should belong to such social “strata as are living 
above subsistance level. Similarly, agricultural 
development programmes, such as levelling of land, 
loan and subsidy for wells and bullocks, fertilisers, 


-seeds, etc., are irrelevant to the landless labourers 


and the vast number of poor and marginal farmers 
whose land is barren as well as insufficient for the 
purpose of utilising agricultural inputs. Therefore, 
only a small section of the Adivasis and Harijans are 
in a position to take advantage of these programmes. 

There are three types of reservation for the SC and 
the ST. They are: (1) Political reservations, that is, 
seats reserved for them in various political institu- 
tions from village panchayats to Parliament. (2) 
Reservation in educational and technical institutions 
at graduate and post-graduate levels. (3) Reserv- 
ations in services and posts. Looking to the pre- 
valent electoral system, no one can successfully fight 
the. elections for Assembly and Parliamentary seats 
without at least some financial standing. One needs 
a piece of land or business or a job—meaning assured 
income -which may enable him to contest elections. 
Similarly, in order to get admission to higher edu- 
cational institutions, one has to complete eleven years 
of school: education. But the “untouchables” has 
been denied any. kind of education for centuries. 
And the tribes have no tradition of formal education. 
Moreover, most members of both groups live below 
the poverty line. Hence, despite scholarships and 
other facilities, very few students from the SC and 


the ST can have high school and college education, 


in the absence of financial support from their own 
families. One needs money to travel from one’s 
village to the town where the high school is located, 
One gets scholarship either in the middle of, or at 
end of, the term. Instances have been found where 
some colleges deposited the scholarship amount in 
savings account and earned a large sum of interest 
which they used for their own purposes.4 Besides 
this, it should not be forgotten that the student’s 
family is losing his/her earnings, which otherwise he/ 
she would have added to the family’s income. 
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Government jobs require education at least up to 
high school level, graduation or a diploma. And as 
mentioned above, one requires at least a certain 
economic status to go to a high school and a college, 
which majority of SC and ST do not enjoy. 

It is assumed by some that the members of the 
SC or the ST who benefit from the special provision 
that enable them to secure Government jobs or pro- 
fessional education, do so at the expense of their less 
fortunate brethren who are poorer and are at a 
disadvantage as regards opportunities for employ- 
ment which could otherwise have been theirs. At the 
moment, this is not true. Still, there is no competi- 
tion among and within the SC and the ST for taking 
advantage of these opportunities. For example, in the 
services under the Central Government, the represen- 
tation of Scheduled Castes as on January 1, 1978 at 
the level of Class I, Class II and Class III was 4.49, 
6.93 and 11.46 per cent, and for Scheduled Tribes the 
corresponding percentages were 0.84, 0.87 and 2.01 
respectively, as against the percentages of reservation 
fixed at 15 per cent and 7.5 per cent for the SC and 
ST respectively. It is also assumed that if there is 
de-scheduling the benefits of reservation would reach 
the poorer among the Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
who have so far been left out. But looking at the 
educational system and the limited economic opport- 
unities, the generality of the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes cannot hope to obtain high school or college 
education—not to mention higher Government posts. 
Hence, de-scheduling would virtually mean scrapping 
the policy of reservation. It will certainly not help 
the poorer strata of the deprived groups. On the 
contrary it will continue to work to the almost total 
advantage of the traditionally dominant caste Hindus. 

Notwithstanding the improved economic condition 
of the upper strata of the SC and the ST, they are 
still not powerful enough to compete with upper 
caste-class Hindus. We have to accept the plain fact 
that caste prejudices and caste-based favouritism are 
still practised — may be in subtle ways — in educa- 
tional institutions and Government offices. The 
nnmber of SC and ST decision-makers in these insti- 
tutions is very small and they are incapable of com- 
peting with the members. of the dominant castes. 
Despite reservation, discrimination against the SC 
and the ST is common. For example, although a 
large number of Scheduled Castes and Tribes appli- 
cants were available on the live registers of the 
Employment Exchange at the end of 1977, only 
about 55 per cent of the vacancies reserved for the 
Scheduled Castes and 35 per cent of the vacancies 
‘or the Scheduled Tribes could be filled by candi- 
lates belonging to those categories. What does it 
iuggest?5 The same caste prejudices also come in the 
way of their promotion. 

So-called radicals who swear by Marxist ideology 
ire also not above caste prejudices. They argue that 
servation is a conspiracy of the bourgeoisie to split 
he exploited poor people. It is a strategy of the 
uling class to co-opt some persons from the lower 
itrata of society. According to them, the policy of 
‘eservation prevents the radical parties from organis- 
ng and mobilising the proletariat on class lines. This 
s an over-simplification of the situation, to say the 
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least. How would they explain their inability to orga- 
nise the rest of the poor who so far are legally not 
entitled to reservations? How would they explain the 
dominant positions that upper caste members have 
been enjoying for years in their parties and trade 
unions? 

Lastly, in the present political system one has ‘also 
to look to the role stratification plays in building a 
secular society. It gives at least a helping hand to a 
small section of the SC and the ST and enables them 
to become part of the mainstream of national life. 
Economic stratification creates cleavages within each 
caste. Like all upward mobile groups among the SC 
and the ST, those who have improved their condition 
start imitating the norms and the life-style of the 
upper or the middle castes. They give up their tradi- 
tional life-style and loosen the bonds that bind them 
to their caste-fellows. As regards economic and poli- 
tical matters, they often join hands with the middle 
class of the caste Hindus. In this sense, the process 
of their integration in the larger society has begun. 
This is a secular process. 

Do we want to put an end to this process of 
change and ‘reverse it? Those who plead for review- 
ing the reservation policy have to answer this ques- 


‘tion clearly. If they are for aecelerating the process 


of secularism and equality, they have to go to the 
root of the problem rather than be guided by their 
upper-caste consciousness. O 
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Caste-Class Complexity 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


T# caste riots in Gujarat — described by some 

observers as virtually a caste war, not altogether 
upjustifiably of course — have thrown up serious 
questions which must be thoroughly studied by 
social socientists. It would be wrong to think 
that it is an isolated phenomenon which resulted 
from the anti-reservation movement launched by 
the medicos in Ahmedabad. In fact it is a deep- 
seated malaise having its roots in the Hindu 
religio-cultural complex on the one hand and the 
present socio-economic structure on the other. One 
aspect of it (religio-cultural) cannot be isolated from 
the other (socio-economic). While the followers of 
Dr. Lohia consider caste to be the most powerful 
autonomous phenomenon, traditional Marxists have 
tended to subsume it under the more universal 
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Marxist category ‘class’, thereby robbing it of its 
unique significance in Indian society. - 
A religio-cultural phenomenon, itself a product of 


a particular society, a socio-economic formation of , 


a bygone age, does acquire an autonomy of its own 
_and persists longer than the web of relations of pro- 
duction and methods of production would warrant. 
Only in this way can one explain whole complexes of 
religious rituals persisting long after their ‘material 
usefulness’ was over. The socio-economic formations 
of bygone ages like caste can even be put to use in 
the changed circumstances because of their strong 
religious potency. This is precisely what.is happening 
today. er ae pA 
Marxist theóreticians in India have undoubtedly 
“been guilty of-a mechanical approach to many of our 


` zeligio-cultural problems: D.D. Kosambi has rightly 


pointed out, “Marxism cannot, even on grounds of 
political expediency or party: solidarity, be reduced 
‘to a rigid formalism like mathematics. Nor can it be 
treated as a standard technique such as work on an 
automatic lathe. The material, when it is present 
in human society, has endless variations; the observer 
is himself part of the observed population, with 
which he interacts strongly and reciprocally. This 
means that successful application of the theory needs 


_ the development of analytical power, the. ability to: 


pick out the essential factors in a given situation.’ 
A thorough and creative, rather than superficial 

and mechanical, application of Marxism is, therefore, 

necessary in our context to understand the complex 


religio-cultural phenomenon, caste being part of it.- 


However, a note of caution. is necessary for those. 
who, in order to stress the autonomy of such pheno- 


`" mena, go to the other extreme and tend to ignore the 


. underlying economic ‘factor ,which accentuates and 
sharpens social conflict. Caste may be a powerful 
religio-cultural phenomenon having its. own change- 
resistant quality, but it does not necessarily have 
functional autonomy (one should not confuse struc- 
tural autonomy with functional autonomy). Casté in 
today’s context becomes functional or operational 


_ only through economic motives. In other words, 


caste consciousness generates social conflict through 
class consciousness. 
`` Does it then mean that in the Indian context, as 
. being maintained by some theorists, caste conflict is 
class conflict and that caste is near-equivalent ‘of 
class? Iam afraid such an equation is not valid. 
The web of caste structure is extremely complex, with 
endless varieties of castes within castes and sub-castes. 
_ It is no easy task to neatly classify them. The task 
is further complicated by the upward social mobility 
of certain castes in a society subject to the dynamics 
_ of the capitalist system. Thus it will be seen that the 
castes with aspirations for upward social mobility 
show greater aggressiveness wvis-a vis the castes lower 
down in the scale which are thought to be creating 
obstacles to the farmer’s upward mobility. — This is 
as much true in the case of Gujarat as it was in the 
cases of Bihar and Marathwada earlier. Brahmins, 
although at the top of the caste hierarchy, were 
found to be least aggressive in -both Bihar .and 
Marathwada earlier and in Gujarat recently, while 
the middle or even the lower backward castes, nearly 
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‘based on the support of. the backwards. 


se 


at the.bottom of the hierarchy, were found to be the 
most aggressive and violent. i a 
Therefore, over-simplification, here as any where 
else, will nof help. . No attempt should be made to 
establish forced or mechanical equations between 
castes and classes. Only thorough analysis taking into . 
account the concrete situation can help enlarge the 
areas ‘of understanding. While allowing to it struc- 
tural autonomy, which caste undoubtedly has, its 


‘relationship with class should be established ‘in’ the 


light of social dynamics and economic interrelation- 
ship involved. ‘Brahmins are numerically few -and, ^ 


„although in many States they still dominate the 


cultural and intellectual scene, they are fast losing» 
political and economic power. The middle castes; 
for example Marathas in Maharashtra and Patels in - 
Gujarat and. Yadavs in Bihar, have monopolised an 
ever greater share of political and economic power» 
and ate being drawn into greater and greater degree 
of conflict with the Scheduled Castes. The benefit . 
of land reforms having mainly accrued to these 
middle castes, they have turned to capitalist farming 
employing the Scheduled Castes as wage ‘labourers 
as they happen to be landless in’ most, if not all, 
cases. These middle castes retaliate strongly against. 
any demand for higher wages on the part of the’ 
Scheduled castes. Thus in such cases class conflict 
turns into caste war. Because of centuries of cultural- 
conditioning it is much easier to mobilise support on 
‘caste lines, as such cultural conditioning can generate 
far more powerful passions in the short run than 
economic interests. he 

When economic interests are threatened, caste-con- 
sciousness becomes operational and bursts Out into 
the fury of caste violence. It should also be remem- 
bered that the fight over reservation in Government 
jobs or professional colleges -is only. symbolic. "The 
Teal reasons lie elsewhere. This is what happened in 
Bihar also during the regime of Karpoori Thakur. 
“The whole struggle”, says Harry W. Blaire, “is not 
really over 2000 jobs, however; rather, the reservation 
policy is a symbolic issue that has gripped the’ 
imagination of virtually everyone in Bihar who has 
eyen . the slightest degree of political awareness.’ 
Through the reservation issue, Karpoori Thakur 
asserted that the backwards -had displaced the: for-- 
wards as the dominant force in -Bihar politics, that 
the old days of dominance in public affairs from 
village to Vidhan Sabha by the ‘twice-born’ were 
gone forever,.and that his Government would be one 
The for- 
wards interpreted things this way as well, fearing 


‘that’ their days of dominance might indeed have 


departed, and responded with a volatile mixture of 
fear and rage.” 7 i . 

Things are not any different in Gujarat: The real 
fight is for political and economic power between the 
suvarnas’ (high castes) and the Scheduled Castes. 
Here it is significant to note that the present Cong- 
ress(I) Government derives support mainly from 
Kshartriyas, Harijans, Adivasis and Muslims. It is 
known as the KHAM formula. The Patels, who are 
an ambitious and a largely land-owing community 
in the rural areas, go unrepresented in the present 

aai (Continued on page 25) 
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Correspondence 
with Gandhi 


RANA JANG BAHADUR SINGH 


M? epistolary contact with Mahatma Gandhi, 

which was, for the first time, established during 
my stormy college days, and later renewed several 
times, ‘revealed to me many wondrous yet puzzling 
facets of his unique Personality. The very fact that 
he unfailingly replied to the letters of a nonentity 
like myself spoke volumes for his greatness. 

In response to the call of the Con gress, I left the 
Allahabad University and joined the ranks of the 
satyagrahis in 1921. Soon I found myself heading a 
band of militant civil disobedience agitators and 
breaking all kinds of laws openly. For months, in the 
face of stringent prohibitory orders, I enlisted satya- 
grahis, led processions, picketed foreign cloth shops 
and addressed banned meetings. But, by a quirk of 
fate, my passion to go to prison — to be frank, it 
was like frantically seeking martyrdom and earning 
political merit — was invariably defeated. 

Then came the Chaurichaura tragedy, and 
Gandhiji pulled the reins of the satyagraha move- 
ment, bringing it to a sudden, jolting 
other satyagrahis, I had now unexpectedly lost my 
occupation. I looked round to find what to do next. 
I learnt that hell had been let loose by the police in 
. Hata Tehsil, where Chaurichaura was situated, and 


villages had been rendered desolate, men and women ' 


running away in terror. A Congress colleague and 
myself constituted ourselves into an enquiry commit- 
tee and, defying hazards, we toured the area. After 
our return to Allahabad, Į prepared a fairly detailed 
report and sent it to Gandhiji. He promptly respond- 
ed by making a reference to‘it in “Young India” — 
the reference was restricted to a line, though. That 
was the first time I had entered into correspondence 
with Mahatmaji. ` 

I stuck to the Congress policy stubbornly. I did 
not rejoin Allahabad University. I graduated from 
the Jamia, of which Maulana “ohammed Ali was 
` the Vice-Chancellor, and ignoring K.M. Panikkar’s 
office of a more lucrative position on the editorial 
staff of The Hindustan Times, I elected to join the 
staff of the Maulana’s famous journal Comrade as a 
sub-editor. I had felt it would be of tremendous 
advantage to me to have a genius like Maulana 
Mohammed Ali, who combined in himself the finest 
skill of penmanship‘with the highest quality of leader- 
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ship, as my philosopher and guide — and time 
showed that I was correct. Maulana Saheb, who had 
a soft corner for me, would not only painstakingly 
trim my journalistic writings, but also assiduously 
train my political thinking, without imposing fetters 
on my mind. 

He introduced me, with all the commendation 
his affection for me dictated, to the political giants of 
those days, like Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr M.A. 
Ansari, who lived in Delhi. It was at the residence of 
Maulana Saheb, at the Haveli of Hakim Saheb and 
at the Kothi of Doctor Sahib that I had sometimes 
the good fortune of seeing Mahatma Gandhi from 
close quarters. But I did not have the gumption to go 
beyond paying my respects to him and exchanging 
a few formal words with him. However, these brief, 
lucky meetings did kindle in my heart the desire to 
correspond with Gandhiji with a view to secking 
light from him with regard to some of the problems, 
which his teachings and preachings had posed to a 
fully-dedicated admirer but not a wholly.committed 
follower of his, like me. 

As the mystic Gandhian philosophy of life had 
spread, there was a bumper crop of rank superstition 
everywhere. For instance, the almost universal popu- 
larity of the charkha cult in the country had, as a 
result of wide-scale rumour-mongering by nitwits, 
made gullible folk believe that cotton had started 
growing, by the magic of the Mahatma, on all kinds 
of trees — mango, guava and what not! Many mir- 


acles were supposed to have taken place, including 


occasional release of incarcerated satyagrahis from 
shackles! The ignorant people’s faith in the uncanny 
was not unlikely to receive a boost from Mahatma 
Gandhi’s obiter dicta like this one: “The earthquake 
in Bihar is a punishment God has inflicted on the 
people for the sins committed by them”. Absurdity 
had gone to such lengths that soi-disant political 
oracles used sometimes to shout from platforms, to 
thunderous popular, applause,- that as Rama had 
killed Ravana and Krishna Kans, so Gandhi would 
destroy Government. This alliterative RRKKGG 


-oratorical logic would always leave me bewildered. 


I did not want to tell Gandhiji, ina very out- 
spoken manner, how a revolt against asseverations 
and expositions clothed in words of religiosity in 
the political field, was churning my mind and ask 
for a tranquilliser. That, I thought, would be neither 


. polite nor politic. So I sought, in an indirect manner, 


some sedative to alleviate my agitation against what 
I regarded as rebuffs to scientific thinking. The likeli- 
hood of dethronement of logic in the realm of 
thought disturbed me. I sent some extracts from 
Ramayana to Gandhiji indicating my perplexities 
about what they asserted and requested him to deal 
with my irksome doubts and dispel them. Great and 
good -as he was, he did find time to make marginal 
comments on the extracts I had sent him and re- 
turned them to me at my Comrade address. The 
comments were no better than affirmations and they 
left me just where I was — high and dry. Unfortu- 
nately, I have lost this document. I tegarded Ram 
Dhun asa mantram completely devoid of the power 
to attract the Muslim community. And I considered 
the Khilafat platform too rickety to last long. Indeed, 
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Fascimile of one of Gandhiji’s, postcards fo the author 


it collapsed sooner than one had expected. 

Anyway, encouraged by Gandhiji’s extraordinary 
responsiveness, I wrote, some time later, another 
letter to him to ascertain his attitude towards Varna 
Ashrama Dharma. The answer dated December 10, 
1925, which I received from him in his own hand- 
writing from Wardha — I have delivered it to the 
National Archives, New Delhi — said:— 

“Dear friend, — I have your letter. Though I believe in 

Varna by birth I do not believe in the high and low doctrine. 

As I believe in previous life, I cannot but believe in the 

doctrine of transmission. I do believe in restrictions on inter- 

dining and inter-marriage. The whole world practices it 

more or less. — Yours sincerely, M.K. Gandhi.” 
Mahatmaji’s contention that, while he believed in 
Varna by ‘birth, he did not believe in “the high and 
low” doctrine did not appeal to me. Once you recog- 
nise birth as the basis of social status — the talk 
about thie division of labour in this connection is 
deceitful bunkum, for this division is concretised 
in the womb and asthe child ‘sees the light of day, 
the immutable law of Varna becomes operative in- 
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birth was’ painfully surprising. But what was even 
more so was his opposition.to the simple social re- 
form of inter-dining and inter-marriage. 

Obviously, he changed his views later. Otherwise, 
he would not have been able to reconcile himself to 
the marriage of his son, Devdas Gandhi, with 
Lakshmi, Rajgopalachari’s daughter. Was not this 
Vaishya-Brahmin wedding a powerful repudiation of 
the caste system based on birth? All such quibbling as 
draws a line between the Varna Ashrama Dharma and 
the caste system, which makes a mockery of democ- 
racy, deserves to be rejected outright. Varna Ashrama 
Dharma is the granite foundation of the caste system. 
The caste system is the foulest scourge the Hindu 
society faces and it is one of the foulest scourges the 
world knows. Mahatmaji never allowed hide-bound 
prejudices to corrode his conscience and warp his 
judgement. Always disposed to unlearning and 
learning, in the course of time he had, according to 
some available evidence, come to the conclusion that 
if the pace of the country on the path of progress 


. was to be accelerated the iniquitous caste system, 


based on the vagaries of birth, had to be combated. 
When, after relinquishing the sub-editorship of the 
Comrade, I shifted from Delhi to Lahore and assum- 
ed, at the dawn of 1926, the editorship of Dewan 
Chaman Lall’s weekly magazine, The Nation, which 
was, after some time, converted, for electioneering 
purposes in the interest of the Swaraj ‘Party, into 
what proved to be a short-lived daily. I was involv- . 
ed in active politics once again) As I have already 
indicated, I had hitched my wagon to the Congress 
star. Naturally, I gravitated and got attached to 
several organisations run by or under the patronage 
of the Punjab Congress Committee. My energetic 
association with them slackened somewhat: only 
when, after a couple of years, I joined the editorial 
staff of The Tribune, which came to have a heavy 
claim on my time and energy. One of the important 
institutions established by the Congress at Lahore 
was the National College. I was powerfully attract- 
ed by it, for it had in its precincts the flower of 
Punjab youth — Sardar Bhagat Singh was at one 
time among its students — and soon I found myself 
whole-heartedly devoted to it. I used to function as 
an honorary lecturer at the College. ‘But, with dis- 
tressing helplessness I would notice that with every 
passing month, its limited funds were getting depleted 
and it was drifting towards the disastrous crisis of 


bankruptcy. Soon the National College was like a 


ship on her beam-ends. ; 

Without saying anything to anybody at Lahore, I 
plucked up courage to send a sort of SOS to 
Mahatma Gandhi and attached to it a relevant 
clipping from The Nation. True to his life-long 
practice, the great man sent me an immediate reply 
from his Sabarmati Ashram. I had preserved it 
carefully, as an inspiring example of Gandhiji never 
allowing the grass to grow under his feet. His reply 
was dated April 1, 1926, and ran as follows: 

“Dear friend, — I have your letter and the cutting. In my 

opinion it would be much better for you to see Lalaji and 

Pandit Santanam and make a public appeal in cooperation 

with them. Iam quite certain that the institution should 

live, but how to do it depends upon local circumstances, 

People would undoubtedly want to know what Lalaji and 
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Pandit Santanam have to say — Yours sincerely, M.K. 


hi”. 


Gandhi 


(The accepted polite English style of writing an 
address was not to use the prefix “Mr.” but to use 
- the suffix “Esqr.”’ with the name of the addressee. In, 
Scrupulous conformity with the aforesaid style, 
` Gandhiji’s letter to me bore this address: Jang 
Bahadur Singh, Esqr., Editor, The Nation. What 
an adorable stickler for Propriety and precision the 
Mahatma was! I have handed over this letter, too, to 
the National Archives, New Delhi). 

Lala Lajpat Rai was a leader of all-India stature 

and a man of international fame. He was the chief 
founder of the Lahore National College, but, for 
some reason, inexplicable to me, his interest in it had 
waned.’ Acrid differences having arisen between him 
and the Swaraj Party, of which I was a humble, but 
enthusiastically articulate, supporter, I was naturally 
not in his good books. Brazen-faced boldness was 
needed on my part to approach him, which, honestly 
speaking, I completely lacked. However, I lost no 
- time in seeing Pandit Santanam. One of the topmost 
Congress leaders in the Panjab, Pandit Santanam 
was known to be an adept at the good game of 
obtaining handsome donations for noble public 
causes. He promised, without the slightest hesitation, 
to help the National College, and he kept his 
Promise. But the assistance made readily available 
was not equal to the requirement. The need was 
recurring and the help could be ermanently meaning- 
ful only if it, too, was recurring. How long could the 
famishing college live from hand to mouth? | Even- 
tually, it languished and faded away. Alas, destined 
to be neglected, many good things in this world wilt 
and wither, calling for glowing epitaphs. But how 
many glowing epitaphs can be produced? 

My correspondence with Gandhiji about the 
National College of Lahore was the last exchange of 
letters I had with the Mahatma. Of course, I hada 
momentous meeting with him, as Editor of The 
Tribune on the eve of Partition, at the Bhangi Colony 
in New Delhi, where I had managed to see him, 
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Gujarat Government led by Solanki. The erstwhile 
Janata Ministry, on the other hand, was led by a. 
Patel.: No wonder the Patels have played a very 
aggressive role in the caste conflict in the State. 

The Patels are also divided into two sections—the 
Lauva Patels and the;Kadwa Patels, the latter being 
lower in the caste hierarchy. The Kadwas are 
mainly a land-owing community and have benefited 
a great’ deal from groundnut cultivation. In fact the 
groundnut barons of Gujarat are the counterpart of 
the sugar barons in Maharashtra. In Kheda and 
Mehsana districts, the Kadwa Patels generally employ 
the Vankars (weavers) — a section of the Scheduled 
Castes—on daily wages as farm hands. In the whole 
caste imbroglio in Gujarat, the Kadwa Patels have 
been the more aggressive of the two Patel castes, and 
on the Scheduled Castes’ side, the Vankars have been 
the worst sufferers. It is obviously on account of 
direct economic conflict between the two castes. 

The Scheduled Castes in Gujarat can be broadly 
divided into three categories: (1) Vankars, (2) 
Chamars, and (3) Bhangis. The Vankars are more 
educated and economically advanced. The Chamars 
come next and the Bhangis are. of conre ernnnmin- 


through the good offices of his secretary, who was 
one of my closest friends, with the object of persuad- 
ing Mahatmaji to visit the till-then-undivided Punjab 
and use his towering personality to prevent the har- 
tied masses from being hurled into the inferno that 
was being created—but my mission proved ill-fated. 
Mahatmaji failed to respond favourably to my en- 
treaty, apparently because he had been requested with 
Positive emphasis by his old, devoted lieutenants, who 
were in power at the Centre, not to go west beyond 
Jamuna. The Great Man was a prisoner of his Apostles! 
~By an irony of fate, the almost last leading editorial 
article I wrote in The Tribune, which had been 
thrown out of its home, Lahore, by violent communal 
insanity and had found shelter on the heights of 
Simla, was on the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. 
It was a tearful tribute to the Titan of our times 
entitled: ‘‘Gandhi is dead: Long live Gandhi”: 
Among other things, it said “The tempest of mad- 
Ness issuing from the hideous depths of communal 
hell, after covering a considerable part of our unfor- 
tunate land with destruction and death, has extin- 
guished that Heavenly Light which had not only 
been flooding it with spiritual lustre from end to end, 
but had also been transmitting immortalising warmth 
and enefgy to it. Mahatma Gandhi, who presented 
in his peerless personality the rarest combination of 
bhakti yoga and karma yoga and who infused life 
into the millions of extinct Indian bones and conver- 
ted the biggest graveyard of ancient achievements and 
future hopes into a glorious victory-ground of the 
revived spirit of man, has ceased to walk this earth. 
“The ringing of murderous shots at New Delhi 
was like the crack of doom for Indian culture and 
civilisation. But, they would not only be able to 
bear the shock of the sudden disappearance of their 
greatest representative, interpreter and ‘populariser’ 
but also shine forth more resplendently, for the 
Mahatma lived and worked and bled and died to 
make them the beacon-light of the world. He was 
not just the father of the Indian nation—he was more, 
he was the father of humanity...” O 


ally and educationally most backward. The Vankars 
have been the worst hit, followed by Chamars, in the 
caste riots. In rural areas, the Vankars, being farm 
hands, have suffered most at the hands of the land- 
owning Patels, and in urban areas, mainly in Ahme- 
dabad, being educationally more advanced relative 
to other sections of the Scheduled Castes, they have 
borne the brunt of the anti-reservation agitation. 
It is also interesting that the Bhangis, though the 
lowest in the Scheduled Caste categories, have not 
only suffered much less, but have remained quite 
indifferent towards the whole agitation. Had caste 
been the only decisive factor the Bhangis ought to 
have suffered most. f 

The only general hypothesis that can be proposed 
is: in a ballot-box-oriented democracy with an extre- 
mely slow rate of economic development on the one 
hand and a rapidly increasing population on the other, 


-polarisation around caste and communal identities 


tend to get accelerated for an effective fight for a 

greater share in material resources. Since the late 

sixties- caste and communal awareness has increased. 

This process will be further accentuated during the 

eighties. This tendency seems to be asserting itself in 

the present social conflict, talk of national integration 
m7 
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English has a Role: 
Why Not? 


JUGAL KISHORE CHAND 


\ 


TH advocates of Hindi often resent the continued 

(and some say growing) influence of English in 
India, They bitterly complain that the Constitutional 
guarantee that Hindi would replace English by 1965. 
has come to nought. Indeed, such a changeover 
does not seem possible in the foreseeable future. It 
is argued that an alien language such as English has 
crushed the natural genius and vitality of our people, 
and has seriously impaired the growth of Indian 
languages. Besides, it allegedly still remains a symbol 
` of exclusive privilege and exploitation by the ruling 
class which is after all an infinitesimal minority. No 
doubt, there is some truth in these arguments. How- 
ever, because of the very emotional nature of these 
reactions, the facts often get distorted. There is 
need, therefore, to have a fresh look at the whole 
question of language planning. 

In India English came rather late, in fact eighty 
years after the British came to rule this country. It is 
not correct to suggest that Macaulay pleaded for the 
introduction of English education ‘to manufacture 
native clerks for the East India Company. He could 
clearly see that through European education Indians 
in future would demand European institutions. He 
said, “Whether such a day will ever come I know not. 
But never will I attempt to avert or retard it. When- 
ever it comes, it will be the proudest day in English 
history”. Macaulay’s position was also endorsed by 
Lord Bentinck. C.E. Trevelyan, who was a nephew 
of Macaulay, hoped for “‘the formation of a national 
literature” through “minds saturated with English 
masterpieces.” At the peak of controversy between 
the Orientalists and the Anglicists, Raja Rammohun 
Roy wanted that the benefits of British education 
should accrue to Indians. At first, the British them- 
selves were divided on whether or not to introduce 
English education in this country. 

With the rise of nationalistic spirit, however, there 
began a search for new symbols of national pride. 
The English language instantly became synonymous 
with colonialism. The freedom fighters, no matter 
where they came from, pledged themselves to make 
Hindi the national language of independent India. The 


swadeshi spirit of khadi and even Hindu Tevivalism . 


ought to be understood in this context, 


It may be 
recalled that Poland successfully resisted 


Bismarck’s 
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attempt to force the German language on its people. 


It was a source of inspiration to Indian patriots. It 
is interesting that when the Americans fought for 
freedom they too considered English as the language 
of the hated oppressors. The story goes that at one 
time they even thought of adopting Hebrew or Greek. 
Later, however, they decided to “appropriate” the 
English language to’ themselves, to the extent that 
today British English is heavily influenced by the 
American variety, thanks to the modern mass media, 
notably television. 

Independence in 1947 brought about a measure of 
sober thinking. Maulana Azad said at a press con- 
ference then that long years of contact had ‘‘made 
English an integral part of our educational system and 
‘this cannot he changed without injury to the cause of 
education of India.... I am convinced that in the 
future as well, the standard of teaching English should 
-be maintained at as high a level as possible”. Several 
other leaders, including Nehru, made a fervent plea 
for the retention of English and simultaneneous deve- 
lopment of Hindi and other regional languages. In a 
letter to a Hindi poet and Member of Parliament 
Nehru once described Indians as “a narrow-minded 
people apt to live in our own shells.” The late M.C. 
Chagla, who: was Union Education Minister and 
wanted English to continue, resigned from the Cabinet 
on the issue of language policy. Lon g before that, in 
1950, the Report of the University Education Com- 
mission had’ stated, “English must continue to be 
studied. It is a language which is rich in literature—- 
humanistic, scientific and technical.” A book 
called The future of English in India edited by Profes- 
sor A.R. Wadia came out in 1954. In it several 
eminent educationists highlighted the importance of 
English. 

Having given a brief history of the’ introduction 
and use of English in India, let us now turn to its 
present and future. Today English is a major (per- 
haps the most important) internatioral language. 
When Shakespeare was Writing it had oniy five mil- 
lion speakers. Today the increase in the number is 
phenomenal. About 250 million people speak the 
language as their mother-tongue. The number may 
go up to 400 million if foreign speakers of English 
are taken into account. The importance of the lan- 
guage has led to its being taught as a foreign/second 
language in nearly all parts of the globe. English is 
being widely taught in China, the Soviet Union and 
other East European countries, not to speak of former 
British colonies. It is thus the language of education 
and scholarship, international trade and diplomacy. 
It is, as vividly described by some, “a window on the 
world.” In a progressively shrinking world we cannot 
afford to cut ourselves off from the rest. 

It is sometimes maintained that other foreign fan- 
guages are also being used internationally. Why 
learn only English? It is argued that we should learn 
Russian because of our close ties with Moscow, or 
perhaps Arabic in view of the growing trade relations 
with the Arab world. This, to say the least, is fatuous 
logic. One learns a foreign language for a host of 
“complex reasons; trade and diplomatic links are 
pretty low in the scale of objectives. 

English has been a part of our cultural tradition for 
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early two hundred yeats. A large body of Indian 
literature has developed in English, and fiction in 
particular has already become internationally viable. 
This has grown along with literature in the regional 
languages. In Nigeria, Chinua Achebe, Wole Soyinka 
and others write in English in order-to reach a wider 
reading public. This would not be possible if they 
wrote in one of the two hundred tribal languages 
spoken there. In India, the regional literatures are 
fairly rich. English provides merely another channel, 
more far-reaching than all the others. Moreover, 
English is widely used in official, semi-official and 
private intercourse. It has developed its own idiom 
and style, and can be simply regarded as one of those 
varieties of English like the British, American, Aus- 
tralian and South African types. Indian English (or 
English, as some playfully put it) has come to stay, 
whether we like it or not. Only, it should not degene- 
rate into a kind of pidgin language. 

Too much ,emphasis on English as a cultural 
medium may be misleading. Although it has a very 
rich literature, and can serve as a “source” for en- 
riching our own literatures through translations, its 
function as such is only of secondary importance. 

The most important use of English is educational. 
Various Commissions and Committees bave visualised 
a time when the regional language would be the 
teaching medium in all subjects at all levels. Already 
several universities have taken steps in this direction. 
But it is believed that English will continue to be 
taught, perhaps as a compulsory subject, for a long 
time. It is not possible to produce a large number of 
reasonably good text-books in our own languages. 
Even if we succeed in doing so, we still need to read 
books and journals and consult other reference mate- 
rials to supplement our knowledge. Thus English will 
play a vital role as a “library language.” OF the four 
skills (reading, writing, listening, and speaking), the 
reading skill should Teceive more serious attention. 
Writing is next in priority. Speech is relatively less 
important. This argument has been forcefully presen- 


ted in several reports, the most significant among 


them being the Study Group Report on the Teaching 
of English, 1971: The learner should be suitably 
trained to use the language as a tool. 

Another significant job English performs in India 
is asa linvua franca. Ours is a vast multi lingual 
country. People of different parts can converse 
through Hindi and English. The former is not yet 
used widely. In any case it causes a great deal of 
disquiet and suspicion in many minds. 

If English has acquired undue prestige, then the 
best thing would be to destroy its exclusive character. 
There is nothing wrong if even scavengers’ children 
are taught the language. In fact, that would be very 

ood. 
: Despite these “benefits” of English some would 
assert that English does inhibit the growth of Indian 
languages The conflicting claims of Hindi and 
Evglish to the’ status of official language cannot be 
easily sorted out. The fear of “Hindi imperialism” 
may be vastly exaggerated; but the non-Hindi States 
will surely be handicapped in the face of unequal 
competition. English will have to function as an alter- 
nate official language for a long time. Meanwhile 
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conditions for making Hindi acceptable ought to be. 
created. 

The case for the regional language, however, is 

strong. It should be the official state language at all 
levels. It can be used as medium of instruction right 
up to the post-graduate level in all subjects except 
possibly science and technology. “Mother-tongue is 
the language of the heart,” said Coleridge. Indeed, no 
real flowering of a people’s genius is possible without 
education being imparted through the mother-tongue. 
The medium of English must not be imposed on 
reluctant and ill-equipped students. It becomes a vir- 
tual tyranny, like that of Greek and Latin on the 
English pupils in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. In England, a headmaster wrote in 1581, “I 
love Rome, but London better! I favour Italy, but 
England more; I honour Latin, but I worship 
English... Necessity itself doth call for English”. We 
may take the cue and say, necessity itself calls for the 
regional language. No egalitarian society is possible 
without this. Therefore, the defects in the teaching of 
the mother-tongue shou'd be immediately rectified. 
- Why is there a high rate of failures in the mother- 
tongue? The standard here is as appalling as it is in 
English. At present, there is too. much emphasis on 
old literature rather than on contemporary language 
and literature. A deliberate ornate style is generally 
taken as the model. Students are rarely taught the 
various styles that may be used in diverse situations. 
A simple and direct style is necessary for functional 
purposes (such as in teaching and administration). 
The purist attitude to language must give place to a 
liberal, modern and usage-oriented approach. 

Finally, the point needs to be stressed that it is not 
a question of English versus Hindi/regional language 
but one of English and the Indian languages. English 
has enriched our own languages; the culture that it 
reflects, particularly literature, has also influenced the 
Indian mind considerably. Over the ‘years the 
language has acquired a distinctive Indian persona- 
lity. If Hindi eventually takes the place of English 
the latter would still have a role. Why not?) 
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MADHYA PRADESH 
The Year in Retrospect 


The Arjun Singh Government completed one 
year in office on June 9, 1981. This article looks 
back upon the year and spells out some of the 
important measures adopted by the Government 
in fulfilment of the promises made to the people. 


HE sea-change brought about by the people’s 

mandate in the political scene in Madhya 
Pradesh in 1980 led to a resurgence of hope 
for the down-trodden and the deprived who 
reasserted their confidence in the leadership of 
Indira Gandhi. Here was challenge as well as 
opportunity from the numerous problems which 
bedevilled the lives of the common people and in 
the unprecedented support the people had given 
the government to translate its promises into 
reality. 

In his first broadcast upon entering office, 
Chief Minister Arjun Singh stated that the 
interests of the common people would be the 
touchstone by which the government would 
assess their own performance — and success. 
He assured that the government would take it 
upon themselves to safeguard the rights of those 
who were too weak to fight for themselves. 

The government gave the first proof of its 
earnestnes by conferring upon the landless rural 
farm-workers, ownership rights. They were 
living in dwellings built either upon the plots 
of their masters or upon unoccupied govern- 
ment land. Over a million farm-workers bene- 
fited from the measure and were freed -for ever 
from fear of being dispossessed at will. The 
measure would free thousands from bondage. 

Equally momentous was the measure adopted 
by the government to restore to the tribal 


people, lands fraudulently alienated from them’ 


over the past 22 years following the promul- 
gation of the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue 
Code in October 1959. This, for the first time, 
conferred ownership rights upon a variety of 
- tenant-farmers and lease-holders. The new law 
places the burden of proving whether reason- 
able compensation was paid for the transaction 
upon the purchaser, failing which the alien- 
ated land would revert to its original tribal 
owner. It has also been provided that if any 
person continues“ unauthorisedly in possession 


of such land, then without prejudice to the. 


compensation that may be imposed, the Sub- 
Divisonal Officer (Revenue) shall punish such a 
person by civil imprisonment. 
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When the present government entered office, 
thousands of small and marginal farmers had 
been reduced to penury by an ‘unprecedented 


` drought and the prospect for the ensuing 


crops season for them was grim because 


. they were left with hardly any seeds nor the 


means with which to buy it. 

Water-supply was ensured in the most trying 
conditions to villages in distress and a record 
number of 7195 problem villages received 
assured water supply through tube-wells. 

A record quantity of 63,400 tonnes of kharif 
and Rabi seeds were procured from within and 
outside the state and distributed in good time 
to the needy farmers. Also distributed was a 
record quantity of 2.07 lakh tonnes of fertili- 
sers. To help defaulting farmers (who had 
borrowed from cooperative banks but had not 
been able to repay their loans) the government 
sanctioned taccavi loans to the tune of Rs. 20 
crore while the cooperative banks advanced 
Rs. 107.68 crore by way of short-term and Rs. 
Rs. 8 67 crore by way of medium-term loans to 
other needy farmers. 

Good harvests brought in their wake the 
need for providing support price to the farmers 
of the State to prevent distress sales and to 
ensure that the farmers received remunerative 
Prices for their produce raised by the sweat of 
their labour. The Government not only an- 
nounced support prices for the principal cereals 
in good time but also made elaborate arrange- 
ments for procuring the grain offered. The 
general level of productivity of the farmers 
and the cost of inputs were kept in view while 
fixing the support prices which were better than 
those announced by the Union Government. 
Sugarcane farmers were given a special incen- 
tive by way of a higher price of Rs. 17.50 per 
quintal as against Rs. 13 announced by the 
Union Government together with a subsidy of 
Rs. 2.50 to those who delivered their produce 
to the sugar mills. 

Power generation projects are still gestating; 
nevertheless there was an addition of 210 MW 


` to the installed capacity of 1510.5 MW and 


power generation was up by 4.02 per cent over 
the previous year. During the year 3,350 
villages were electrified against a target of 3000 
villages. Similarly, 42,000 Ppumpsets were 


` energised against a target of 41,000. Of these 


1030 villages and 6452 Ppumpsets were in the 
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tribal areas. Under a programme for providing 


unmetered single-point light connections to 


harijans and adivasis, 14,669 houses were 
electricity-lit. . 
The thrust in industry development was 


towards the establishment of industries based on 
the available mineral, forest and agriculture 
resources of the State together with identifica- 
tion of and provision of infrastructure facilities. 

Ninety-one industrial units went into produc- 
tion from financial asSistance received by them 
from the M.P. State Finance Corporation. The 
assistance provided by the Corporation in 1980- 


81 would promote investment of Rs. 26 crore - 


and generate direct employment for 4,800 per- 
sons. 

The Census returns underscore the leeway 
the State has to make good in the field of 


education and the stupendous task that faces 


the State where 72.18 per cent of the population 
is illiterate. In the year completed, 3400 
primary, 630 middle and 80 higher secondary 
schools were opened in the State. Agriculture- 
stream was introduced in 28 higher secondary 
schools. Also added was an ‘earn while you 
learn’ scheme at 217 centres benefiting 4314 
students. Two engineering colleges at Sagar 
and Bastar and a polytechnic at Jhabua were 
sanctioned. 

’ Attention was paid to the expansion of health 
services particulary in the tribal areas and 185 


Primary Health Centres and 569 Sub-Health. 


Centres were santioned for them. In the non- 
tribal areas ten primary health centres and 62 
sub-health centres were sanctioned while four 
primary health centres and a civil hospital were 


upgraded by the addition of 30 beds each. A- 


100-bed hospital for Korba and an 80-bed ward 
for the .District Hospital Morena were also 
‘sanctioned. 

Under the campaign mounted in the state last 
year for prevention of blindness 400 eye camps 
were organised and 50,000 eye operations per- 
formed. Another 12,000 such operations were 
performed at eye hospitals and clinics. Family 
welfare was made a people-oriented programme 
and as a result of the initiative taken by 
Panchyats 1.71 lakh operations for family plan- 
ning were performed. 

During this one year, 2681 KM long roads 
were built and work was in progress on 75 
major bridges. Roads to link important tribal 
villages and some predominently harijan villages 
were sanctioned. i 

The tribal districts being particularly back- 
ward in literacy, 2,600 new primary, 350- middle 
and 35 higher secondary schools were opened 
in these areas. Also opened were 170 hostels 
for school children and nine hostels for post- 

The schools and hostels; were 
furnished’ and equipped at a cost of nearly 
rupzes six crore. Eight lakh harijan and tribal 
primary schoolchildren were given free books 


“while students living in hostels received 15,000 


blankets and over 36 thousand wollen jerseys. 
For the promotion of games and sports, facilities 
were created’ at 200 middle and 35 higher 
secondary schools and coaching provided. 

In, the tribal ‘sub-plan areas over Rs. 4.5 crore. 
weré given by way of grants to tribal farmers 
for agricultural purposes and over rupees 75 
lakh for completing incomplete wells. To the 
tribal farmers living outside the Sub-plan areas 
Rs. 60 lakh and Rs. 33.75 lakh respectively 
were given for the purpose. Similar grants 
totalling Rs. 2.02 crore and Rs. 5205 lakh 
respectively were given to Harijan farmers. A 
new development authority was created for the 
Kol tribe of Rewa division and another for the 
nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes. Five Tribal 
Development Authorities, one of them exclu- 
sively for Bastar Division were created last year 
to monitor, coordinate and guide developmental 
programmes in the tribal areas. 

Mention must be made here of the re-intro- 
duction of the 24-Point Economic Programme 
which is of particular relevance to the econo- 
mically weaker sections. ` 

Under the programme the R.I. Circle level 
committees had distributed by March this year, 
23,049 hectares of cultivable land to 14,423 
landless people including 3903 harijans and 
3678 adivasis. In addition 5245 hectares of 
encroached government land was settled with 
6026 landless persons including 1006 harijans, 
and 121 adivasis. Over 53 thousand mutation 
cases were disposed of during the period in 36 
districts. House sites were allotted to 1,82,562 
landless farm-workers and village artisans and 
47,393 of them had built their dwellings upon 
them with assistance, received from the govern- 
ment 1629 bonded workers were freed and 
rupees ten lakh earmarked for their rehabi- 
litation. 

Committed to safeguard the interests of the 
poor, the government reconstituted the Legal 
Aid and Advice Board and adopted measures 
to provide free legal aid and advice to the poor 
who could not otherwise get it. 1100 poor 
people benefited from it last year. Of the bene- 
ficiaries two were assited at the Supreme Court 
and six at the High Court. 

Some districts in the state have lived with the 
scourge of dacoity for generations but the ener- 
getic anti-dacoity operations mounted by the 
government in cooperation with the neighbour- 
ing states of Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh have 
prevented the problem from acquiring manacing 
proportions. In fact, the dacoits are on the run 
and there is hope that their depredation will 
cease ultimately. ` 

The government opened a Department of 
Culture in the very year of its inception 
to create opportunities nearer home to sample 
contemporary art, dance and music by organis- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 


‘EARN aac EEEE DEARER aa 


DN 





Chief Minister Arjun Singh 


Achievements of Past 


One Yeár 


20 Point Programme revived. 


District Level & Revenue Inspector 
Circle Level committees formed to 
implement the 20 Point Programme. 


These committees invested with lega! 
powers and charged to ensure payment 
of minimum wages to agricultural 
labour. po 


Measures initiated’ to raise 50% of 
backward people above the poverty 
line under Sixth Pian. 
Administration decentralised at appro- 
priate levels. ; . 

' Continued 
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7 Special facilities for tribals and hari- 
7 jans in every field. N 


== Sixth Five Year Plan outlay of the State 

-~ fixed at Rs. 3800 crores. Emphasis on . 
` development in Irrigation, Power and | 
- Agriculture. \ , 


* Rs. 59.29 crores laid out on triba! and 
harijan welfare schemes. 


s Concessions & facilities to tribal and 
=- harijan communities increased. 


t 


* All fraudulant or unfair land ‘cansters 
at the cost: of tribals declared illegal 


E - with retrospective effect from 1959). 
‘\ * Rate of interest on loans to tribal/ Re 
` harijan and. sma!! farmers lowered. r 


j -Settlement of land under land reforms 
programme ‘being carried out in 14 
‘districts of state: 


Pee ener ern nr MET UCT CRT TUT CLC ID UU ID Ul ae a 


* 4200 irrigation pumps installed and 
= 2700 villages electrified during the 
_ year. 


ANNA UN MUNANI NIETEN N NANING mmm NWR 


s Production - of foodgrains raised PR 
87. 83 lakh tonnes in 1979-80 to 118 
lakh tonnes in 1980-81. 


E Big ieap taken in Soyabean cultivation 
during the year. 


` = Madhya Pradesh has the largest area 
- under. Soyabean cultivation in the 
country. . 
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* Support prices for some foodgrains 
fixed by State Government is higher 
than that fixed-by Government of India. 


* 482 Kms. of rural iink roads const- 
ructed during the year. ; 


*.A Land Army organised to relieve rural 
unemployment and accelerate develop- 
ment. 


* 13000 villages surveyed for ensuring 
adequate supply of potable drinking 
water — 

* 182562 house sites provided to 
homeless peasants under 20 Point 
Programme. 


* 43353 houses built on these house 

Sites. © - 

* Encroachment by homeless on Govern- 
ment or agricultural land regularised. 


* Supply of free material for construction 
of houses by Government. 


* Bonded labour emancipated. Effective 
steps taken for their rehabilitation. 


* Amount of scholarship of tribal, harijan 
: and other backward class students 
raised by upto 50%. 


* More facilities provided to Tribal & 
-~  Harijan students in the sphere of higher 
& technical education. 
* 3% job reservation in State services for 
the handicapped during the Interna- 
tional Year of Handicapped. 
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Supply of note books & text books to 
students at controlled rates. 


All adivasi schoo! going children get- 
ting free mid-day meals. 


New Tehsils comprising Tor 2 develop- 
ment blocks formed. 


Pre-Engineering test introduced for the 
first time. 


To ensure speedier sustice courts 
opened in all but 16 tehsils. 


Committees being organised in. all 
districts to provide free legal aid to 
poor litigants. 1100 poor iigants have 
benefited so far. \ 
Sanjay Gandhi Youth Training Institute 
established at Pachmarhi for develop- 
ing leadership qualities in youth. 

A number of major dacoit gangs 
liquidated. 


Collectors & S.Ps made personally 


responsible for safety of Harijans 
and other weaker sections. 

Special arrangements made for pre- 
venting persecution of Harians. 
Minimum wage of workers in 22 
more major establishments revised. 


Minimum. wages scheme extended 
for unorganised labour. 


Effective steps taken to end unemp- | 


loyment among handloom workers. 


Issued by: Directorate of Information’ & Publicity, Govt. of M.P. 
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prrs being a major foodgrain producer, 
Madhya Pradesh is one of the backward 
states in the field of agriculture. This is partly 
because only 13 per cent of its total cultivated 
areas has the benefit of artificial irrigation and 
. partly because as many as 50 per cent of its 
farmers own less than two acres and, thus, lack 
both the means and the motivation to adopt 
improved techniques of farming. In fact, margi- 
nal farmers with holdings of less than one 
hectare own 39 per cent of the state’s total 
cropped area, while small farmers owning one 
. to two hectares,own 17 per cent of the total 
holdings and cultivate only 6.3 per cent of the 
total area under crops. Tribals constituting 21 
per cent of the total population of the State are 
engaged in a primitive type of agriculture. 

Any strategy to increase agricultural produc- 
tion in the state would have to include a pro- 
gramme for substantially increasing inputs like 
improved seeds and seeds of high yielding varie- 
ties, fertilisers alongwith organic manures and 
irrigation, besides improved techniques of culti- 
vation and soil and water conservation, mas- 
sive doses of financial aid to the small and the 

` marginal farmers and improved marketing faci- 
lities, especially for small and the marginal 
farmers, Harijans and adivasis. 

The outlay on agriculture for 1980-81, the 
highest ever, was as follows: 








Group Total Sub-plan Harijan 
pro- com: 
vision Ponent 

Agricultural Production 1145.07 273,27 56.75 

Minor Irrigation 1210.40 496.58 217.65 

Soil Conservation 683.98 190.99 65.00 

Total 3039.45 960.84 339,40 

.In addition to the above provision, 


Rs \205.00 lakh for the sub-plan area and 
Rs 230.00 lakh for the special Harijan compo- 
nent plan were 
Rs 504.79 lakh were made available for various 
programmes under drought relief and Rs 854.79 
lakh is estimated to have been incurred on 
minor irrigation schemes during 1980-81, 
against the drought relief provision of 
Rs 345.21 lakh. The provision for harijan com- 
ponent plan was 11.16 per cent of the total 
funds made available during 1980-81 for vari- 
ous agricultural production schemes. 

During 1979-80, the total expenditure incur- 
red on the welfare schemes designed for the tri- 
bal and Harijan farmers was Rs 510.33 lakh 
whereas during 1980-81, the amount laid out in 
this field was as high as Rs 1689.27 lakh. 
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also provided. Besides, 
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Short-term loans amounting to Rs 1789.75 
lakh were provided to marginal/small/tribal 
and Harijan farmers for purchasing seeds. 

The State Government is also providing 
input subsidy of Rs 109.58 lakh to marginal/ 
small/tribal and Harijan farmers in view of the 
drought conditions during 1979-80. This 
subsidy is being provided in 15 drought affected 
districts. through the Agriculture Department 
and the rest of the affected districts through 
SFDA/DFAP and IRD projects by adjustment 
of loans‘ ; 

An all-time record was set in the distribution 
of seed during 1980-81 agricultural season, when 
6,32,398 quintals of seed was supplied to the 
needy farmers. 

A Corporation to produce adequate quantities 
of quality seeds and to streamline the activities 
of the newly-created Seed Certification Agency 
has been established. For taking up seed pro- 
duction/multiplication programme, foundation 
seeds of various crops have been reserved with 
the National Seed Corporation for 1981-82. 

Supply and distribution of chemical ferti- 
lisers was meticulously organised and farmers 
were persuaded by the workers and officials of 
the Agriculture Department to increase the use 
of this important input. ' About 2.3 lakh tonnes 
of chemical fertilisers went into the fields. 

During 1980-81 the total agricultural 
production is estimated to be 118.00 lakh tonnes 
including 40 lakh tonnes paddy against the 
target of 38.90 tonnes; 27 lakh tonnes wheat 
against the target of 33.25 lakh tonnes; 22 lakh 
tonnes pulses against the target of 23.50 lakh 
tonnes; 13.00 lakh tonnes jowar against the 
target of 13 25 lakh tonnes and 13 lakh tonnes 
of other foodgrains against the target of 13.25 
lakh tonnes. Regarding sugar-cane and cotton, 
the respective targets of 28 lakh tonnes and 
2.94 Jakh tonnes were fully achieved. The 
production of oilseeds (including the soyabean) 


. reached nine lakh tonnes against the target of 


10.50 lakh tonnes. 

The State Government has decided that the 
Agriculture Department should not only take 
up the construction of small irrigation tanks but 
also ensure their maintenance up to a command 
area of 100 acres. Along with this, the Govern- 
ment has also taken a policy decision that the 
maintenance of minor schemes and field chan- 
nels of major completed irrigation projects 
would be the responsibility of the Agriculture 

epartment. A separate “Soil and Water 
Management Service’? is being constituted 
shortly for the purpose. 

The State has sponsored a number of projects 

` (Continued on page 38) 
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Development 


T™ present State Government has laid a 

high priority on irrigation, providing Rs. 
190.23 crores in this sector during 1980-81 
and spending as much as Rs. 210.64 crores 
which is a record. Work on multi-purpose 
and major and medium projects was accele- 
rated with the result that Rs. 138.86 crores 
were laid out on them during the year, creating 
an additional irrigation potential of 1.2 lakh ha. 
As regards minor irrigation schemes, an un- 
precedented number of them were taken up 
during the year at the rate of Rs. 45.15 crores, 
creating an additional. irrigation capacity of 
4 lakh ha. Besides, 26.64 crores were spent on 


. irrigation works in drought-affected areas, etc. 


The expenditure in the irrigation sector in the 
State during 1980 81 exceeded that in 1979-80 
by as much as 20 per cent. 

All out efforts are being made to augment the 
state’s irrigation potential. It is estimated that 


.the on-going and new. major, medium and 


minor projects together with private sources of 
irrigation would raise the irrigation potential to 
23 per cent by the end of the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan. The Sixth Plan includes a target of 8.5 
lakh ha. of additional irrigation potential; 6.5 
lakh ha. from major and medium projects and 
2 lakh ha. from minor schemes. As regards 


"1980-81, 1.60 lakh ha, additional capacity is 
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expected to be created from different projects. 

The Sixth Five-Year Plan provides Rs. 780 
crore for major and medium projects, Rs. 5 
crore for flood control and Rs. 200 crore for 
minor schemes. This includes Rs. 404.04 crore 
for'22 on-going major projects and Rs. 14.93 
crore for new major projects. Rs. 124.16 crore 
are earmarked for the medium projects under 
construction Rs. 6.35 crore for modernisation 
schemes and Rs. 52.58 crore for water resources 
development schemes. 

The on-going 12 major schemes are Bargi, 
Dam, Upper Wainganga, Tawa Barna, Singh 
Stage I, Bhander Canal, Halali, Sukhta, Pench 
Diversion, Kolar Reservoir, Tonk Diversion, 
Hasdeo and Left Bank Canal. These schemes 
involve an outlay of Rs. 363.59 crore with an 
additional irrigation potential of -7.60 lakh ha. 
By the end of the last financial year, a total 
amount of Rs. 225.95 cr. had been spent on 
these projects. The remaining amount of Rs. 
137.64 crore has been provided in the Sixth 
Five Year Plan. It is hoped that the benefits 
from these projects will start percolating during 
the plan period. 

The .MP Composite Project proposed for 
the World Bank aid includes three projects 


namely Mahanadi Project (Sounder and Pairy. 


dams and Mahanadi Canal system) and Hasdeo 


es 
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Bango and Apra projects of Bilaspur district, 
with a total outlay of over Rs. 651 crore. The 
feasibility report of this composit project has 
been prepared by the World Bank Consulting 
Agency Wapcos. It’s appraisal was done by 
the World Bank in April last year and further 
negotiations are to take place soon. As per 
requirements of the World Bank a project 
report has been prepared for ‘Productive Irri- 
gation’. Itis a departure from the customary 
‘Protective Irrigation’. Another section pro- 
posed for the World Bank assistance includes 
four projects under the Narmada Valley Deve- | 
lopment Project namely Bargi Canal, Bargi 
Diversion, Kolar and Man, with a total outlay 
of Rs. 373.58 crore, while three other major 
projects of the Valley, Upper Narmada, Chhota 
Tawa and Jobat will be taken up for advance 
action. They involve a total expenditure of 
Rs. 70.15 crore. An allocation of Rs. 24 crore 
has been made in the State’s Sixth Plan. 

Three other Hydel projects of the Narmada 
Valley, namely, Narmada Sagar, Omkareshwar 
and Maheshwar are also proposed to be: taken 
up in the Power Sector. World Bank assis- 
tance for Narmada Valley Development Projects 
of Stage I involving a total cost of Rs. 1500 
crore is under negotiation. 

World Bank Aid is also being sought for the 
Chambal Ayacut Development Stage II The 
Bank has already done appraisal of the Stage 
II report. At present, Stage I is in progress and 
work on stage II will begin in June next. 

In all, seven inter-state major irrigation pro- 
jects are under construction at present. There 
ate Chambal ‘Bariarpur Left Canal,. Urmil, 
Bawanthadi, Ranganwa Canal, Rajghat and 
Bansagar. The. share of Madhya Pradesh in 
these projects (excluding Hydel component) is 
Rs. 306 crore. It has not been possible to 
make adequate provision for them in the Sixth 
Plan. It will, however, be possible to take up 
advance action in a project of Upper Tapti. 

The major projects of the State taken us for 


advance action in the VI Plan are: Mahi Dam, 


Sindh (Marhi Kheda), Panchamnagar, Chambal 
Left Irrigation, Kaohar, Rehar, Baryarpur Left 
Canal, Hap, Kuawar Complex, Karmal, 
Dhobatoria,Khulpati, Marwahi and Bamraha. 

projects. Sanction has been given for advance 


‘ action in seven projects, while survey estimates 


of ‘five more have been approved. The first 
three mentioned projects. are Rajghat Canal, 
which, with an outlay of Rs. 46.15 crore, would 
irrigate an additional 1.28 lakh ha. in Gwalior 
Shivpuri, Guna, Bhind, Datia and Tikamgarh 
districts; (2) Man Dam of Rs. 27.10 crore, 

(Continued on pige 38) 
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[Forests cover almost 35 per'cent of the land 

area of Madhya Pradesh. The Státe has the 
origins of major rivers flowing in all directions. 
The Satpura and the Vindhya hill ranges cut 
across the State in an unbroken chain and sup- 
port extensive forests. 


The .o>currence of extensive forests indicates 
great possibilities of holding wildlife, and 
indeed this was the case until about twentfive 
The Surguja forests for example 
yielded 20-30 tigers per year and more for 
almost the previous forty years on end, when 


the Maharajah amassed his stupendous score of _ 


over 1300 tigers in his life time. His hunting 
did not reduce the tiger population, the forests 
only doubled the tigers. Surguja was closed to 
hunting for sportsmen other than the ruler’s 
family, grazing was not allowed in the reserved 
forests and ‘Shikargahs’ and herbivora as prey 
for tigers abounded. There were never any 
man-eaters in Surguja. 

Another important.wildlife area was ‘Abujh- 
mad’ in Bastar, which is notorous for its man- 
eating tigers. It is hardly known outside that 
tigers kill or are reported to kill annually almost 
300 persons in ‘Abujhmad’ per year. Here there 
was a good tiger population and the older and 
decrepit tigers resorted to man-eating before 
they faded out from the scene. The problem 
was compounded by the practice of tribal hunts 
called ‘Parad’ in which large numbers of ani- 
mals were butchered in mass hunts mostly with 
bows arid arrows. 

The forests of Raipur, Balaghat. Mandla, 
Chhindwara, Seoni, Betul, Sagar, Damoh, 
Hoshangabad and Khandwa districts had 
ample wildlife of all types well-spread all over 
the forests. The other -constituent areas of 
Madhya Pradesh had limited areas of good 
wildlife populations, in Guna, Sheopur, Kalan, 
Panna, ‘Sidhi and Shahdol districts although 
wildlife here was localised in protected and 
favourable localities — often the ‘Shikargahs’ 
of the rulers. 

The pattern of distribution of wildlife was 
the result of forest management policies. The 
forests of the former province of C.P. and 
Berar were open only to restricted amounts of 
grazing. For every three acres of forest open to 
grazing, one head of cattle was allowed on pay- 
ment of fees which were nominal. But the 
restrictions ensured that forests were not over- 
grazed. The fire discipline was vigorous and 
forest fires were assiduously put out. 
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The Surguia and Bastar ` 
plateaux also hold magnificent forests. st 


Fire discipline ebbed, as the guards and 
watchers engaged on beat and fire patrols were 
used for production of timber following nation- 
alisation of forest working and elimination of 
contractors. Fires went unattended. 

Intensification of forestry working due to 
increased demands meant that every nook and 
corner was tapped for something or - other. 
Labour encampments in forests proliferated, 
and in a land of scarce water, all water’ holes 
were surrounded by labour camps, thus exclud- 
ing their use by wildlife. Lack of food, lack of 
water, lack of seclusion played havoc with wild- 
life populations and they came to a stage where 
to see an animal in a forest was an event. 

The adverse trend was halted when the centre 
issued directives to States to take due care 
of wild life. A new and powerful act was 
passed and special sanctuaries and national 
parks were created along with staff and infra- 
structure for their proper protection. 

Three national parks have since been esta- 
blished in Madhya Pradesh along with twenty- 
one sancturies. More of these are in the offing. 
These are meant to take care of wildlife and 
are to be so managed as to conserve the deci- 
mating wildlife population. 

Kanha is the prima donna of all the national 
parks in the’country. An area of 940 sq. km. 
forms the core, and there is a perifery of 
another 1000 sq.km. of forests. Even outside 
that, no hunting is allowed as all forests have 
been closed to hunting from 1971. 

The forest villages in the interior of Kanha 
have been shifted to better sites and the areas 
have now regenerated with lush grass and forest 
vegetation. Grazing is totally prohibited. 

The result is a re-emergence of wildlife ona 
scale that is unequalled anywhere in the 
country. The tigers äre up to atleast 62, 
Barasingha from a precarious 66in 1969 have 
now risen to 428. Gaurdown in an epidemic 
in 1976 are now 410 and Chital from 12,590 in 
1975 have gone up to 16,880 at present. 

Bandhavgarh national park is hardly known 
even in Madhya Pradesh. A former hunting 
reserve of the Maharaja of Rewa, it was cons- 
tituted as a national park in 1969 and conser- 
vation practices, intensified in last three years, 
have changed the entire outlook of the park. 
Smal! (105 sq. km.) compared to Kanha it has 
a population of 15 tigers, 1,060 cheetal, 265 
sambhar, 16 Gaur and many other species of 
wildlife. The setting is sylvan, dominated by 
the Bandhavgarh hill and fort which have many 
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archaeological attractions as well. The tigers 
of Bandhavgarh are in no way inferior to those 
of Kanha, and you have a better chance of 
seeing them here as they are in a small area. 
In fact, Bandhavgarh is your best bet for seeing 
a wild tiger anywhere in the world. 

Madhav national park near Shivpuri was 
again an erstwhile ‘shikargah’ and the forests 
have never been cut over. There is a large 


lake in the central part which harbours fish,- 


crocodiles and in winter migratory birds. The 
setting is tranquil. Tigers occassionally visit 
the park but Panther, cheetal, nilgai, Chinkaras, 
four-horned antelopes, and even pythons are 
easily seen, The George Castle sits atop a hill 
overlooking the wildlife in the Park. Boating 
facilities exist on a modest scale. 


Year in Retrospect ( from page 30) 


` ing multi-art festivals at some of the divisional 
and district headquarters. The institution of a 
major national award — Kalidas Samman and 
several state awards and honours sought to 
recognise creativity and achievement both with- 
in and outside the State. í 
The commitment to ameliorate the problems 
of the poor, the oppressed and the downtrod- 
den is far too engrossing for those at the helm 
of affairs to rest upon their oars. Only sustain- 
ed and relentless endeavour can help fulfil this 
commitment: The leadership in Madhya Pradesh 
is conscious of it. 


Agriculture (from page 35) 


? \ with the help of Government of India. In the 


first place, an Intensive Extension and Research 
Project has been launched in the State. It 
envisages regular visits by village level workers 
to group of farmers for the purpose of explain- 
ing to the latter the improved seeds and modern 
cultivation technology. 

Soyabean, a miracle crop of the 20th century, 
has found the most promising place in the 
country in the cropping pattern of Madhya 
Pradesh. During 1980-81, it was. grown in 4.5 
lakh hectares. Now it is proposed to extend the 
area. This project would cost about Rs. 36 
crore, with the production of this crop expected 
to touch 28 lakh torines. The Government of 
India would provide Rs. 13 crore. | of 

A five-year project to produce an additional 
23 lakh tonnes of pulses at a cost of Rs 14.63 
crore is also proposed to be taken up with the 
assistance of the Government of India. 

Yet another scheme is the dry farming pro- 
ject with the assistance of the World Bank, 


involving Rs. 47.71 crore. This project would . 


cover 4 districts, Rewa, Indore, Guna and Sidh. 
Special attention is being given to fruit-culti- 
vation by adivasis under the tribal sub-plan and 
an outlay of Rs. 56.82 lakh has been made dur- 
ing 1980-81 to give them subsidy. The subsidy 
is given at the-rate of Rs 825 per- hectare. 
\. Adivasis are also being trained in horticulture. 
The State Government has decided to offer 


‘The twentyone sanctuaries are also fairly 
well stocked with wildlife but except at-Pach- 
marhi there are hardly any tourist facilities. 
The emphasis here is on protection of animals 
and their proliferation. . 

Conservation measures are being made more 
effective by training manpower in the centres 
run by the Union Government and in the 
-State’s own centre for guards at Bandhavgarh. 
Officers are also sent abroad for specialised 
training, and one is at the moment in Australia 
studying captive breeding of Bustards. 

It can hardly be over-emphasised that the 
processes which led to destruction and disap- 
pearance of wild ‘life, unless checked, will 
inevitably lead to destruction of man- 
kind. 


Irrigation (from page 36) 


which would irrigate an additional 24,0C ha. 
in Dhar and Jhabua districts and (3) Rs. 27.70 
crore Bansagar project which will provide 
irrigation in Sidhi, Rewa and Satna districts. 

The seven projects for which administrative” 
sanction for advance actign has been given are: 
Panchamnagar (Damoh), Upper Tapti (East 
Nimar, Man (Dhar), Upper Narmada 
(Mandla), Pairi Dam (Raipur), Pench Diver- 
sion Dam Chhindwara) and Bargi Diversion 
(Jabalpur, Satna and Rewa). These projects 
when completed will irrigate an additional 
5,65,163 ha. at a total cost of Rs. 440.11 crore. 
Singhpur -Barrage (Chhatarpur), Bamraha 
(Sidhi and Shahdol). Bariarpur Left Canal, 
Mohangarh (Tikamgarh) and Bajaranggarh 
Mahe lift Irrigation (Ratlam) are other five 
projects whose survey estimates have been 
approved: These will on completion provide 
water to 3,66,363 ha. at a total cost of about 
Rs. 62 crore. 

During the Sixth Plan period, it is proposed 
not only to create a vast irrigation potential 
‘in the State but to provide water drinking and 
industrial purpose as well. Our objective is to 
provide water to Bhopal, Bhilai Steel Plant, 
Malaj Khand Copper Plant etc. The irrigation ` 
works of all categories would generate employ- 
ment . potential for 7000 technical, 51,000 
skilled and 8 lakh unskilled personnel. C 
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higher support prices than those fixed by the 
Union Government. Thus, a premium of two 
rupees to ten per quintal has been offerred for 
different types of paddy and ten rupees per 
quintal for wheat. The support price for sugar- 
cane has been fixed at Rs 17.50 per quintal on 
the mill premises and the Government has 
given a subsidy of Rs. 2.50 per quintal over and 
above this suppport price. Thus, the farmer of 
Madhya Pradesh is getting Rs 20 per quintal 
as against the support price of Rs. 13 fixed by 
the Central Government. The State Marketing 
Federation has made arrangements to purchase ` 
paddy and wheat at the prices fixed by the 
State Government: at centres opened all over 
the state. Rs 40! crore has been provided for 

` godown facilities in villages.{3 j . 
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Col. Gathafi 
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ie Stupid than 
Carter 


The Revolution’s leader, Colonel Gathafi, in an interview with Spanish tele- 
vision, has affirmed that Lebanon’s deteriorating situation was the result of 
continued zionist aggression. He said “I could clearly observe an Israeli aggression 
against an independent state: LEBANON. 


-Reagan me 


The condition put by the Israelis on the army which they want to attack, for 
that army not.to defend itself, is something unheard of in world history”. 


He referred to the stationing of missiles to confront the Israeli and the 
reactions it aroused pointing out that “the task of these missiles is to provide air 
cover for the forces confronting aggression. Israel wants to attack these forces 
and simultaneously wants these ` forces to have no air cover, i.e. without 
protection.” 
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He ruled out that Israel would carry’ out any Aceon wigii the United 
States’ orders and agreement. 


I 
„Answering a question on whether he thinks Palestinians will regain their land 


' after the Egyptian regime’s declaration that it would absolutely not fight Israel 


again, he affirmed, “The Palestinian people has the right to fight for the liberation 
of its land whether Egypt surrendered to the enemies or not. In the long run, the - 
Palestinian people will be able to liberate its land”. i 


He referred to the humanitarian stance of the Libyan people towards its 
brotherly Chadian people and the aid it gave to assist the Chadian people to realize 
its freedom. He reaffirmed that “we have sent our forces to Chad in accordance 
with a mutual defence agreement and at the Chadian national government’s re- 
quest. Our armed forces have put an end to a 20 year long war. And now, after 
the end of tle war, peace and security have returned to Chad. This, thg Libyan 
army’s work for peace deserves a nobel peace prize.” 


Concerning the US administration’s decision to close down the Libyan Arab 
people’s bureau in Washington and deportation of its staff, he said “this has dis- 
appointed us. The new American administration has proved that it is more stupid 
than the Carter administration. .This. decision proves that the American govern- 
ment is ignorant of the others and of the nature of international politics. 


“We see no valid reason why the U.S. administration took such a decision. 
Undoubtedly it is an honour for us not to have relations with a country cursed by 
all countries of the world. By taking this decision, the American administration 
violated the UN principles and charter since the arms of this charter are summed 
up in the consolidation of relations of friendship between the. peoples of the world 
in order to reinforce peace”. 


“The expulsion of the members of the Libyan Arab people’s bureau in 
Washington. will undoubtedly have. a negative effect on the world, consequently 
the United States is condemning itself with this action as is stipulated in the U.N. 
charter, and from this impression it seems that the United States does not want to 
see in the world free and neutral countries but wants to see them instead either as 


-its slaves or its enemies. We refuse to be anyones slaves.” 


<40 


The leader also expressed his belief that “this American policy will in the 
future seriously affect America’s interests in the region because the future in the 
Arab homeland belongs to the forces supporting Libya. 


“We believe that the United States did not learn from its lessons in Iran, 
Ethiopia, Vietnam and Cambodia. We are against terrorism and this is obvious. . 
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“There is a deliberate distortion and sowing of confusion between the strug- 


gle carried out by the people for their national liberation and terrorism proper or 
acts of terrorism. f 


“The aim behind this deliberate distortion is to hinder the people’s struggle 
for liberation. l i 


, “We support with all our might any just and justified struggle. We have our 
own conception on how to define terrorism, and I said on many occasions that the 
height of terrorism lie in. the manufacture of armaments, the establishment of 
military bases and the application of economic and political pressure by imperialist 
states”. 


Col. Gathafi added that “we must identify and condemn individual terrorist 
acts such as the abduction of innocent hostages, kidnapping and threats with fire- 
arms because these acts are carried out by well known terrorist individuals and 
organisations. 


“There is a psychological and social atmosphere in the world which leads to 
‘such terrorism, and on my part, I consider it more legitimate to look for ways to 
eradicate these psychological and social reasons facing the world.” 


The Libyan Arab People Celebrate the 

llth Anniversary of ihe Evacuation of 

American Forces from the Libyan Soi 
-Tih June, 1981. 


The Libyan Arab people joined by the Arab nation and all independent 
‘peoples of the world on the whole are today celebrating the 11th Anniversary of 
. Evacuation of the US forces from the soil of their beloved -country. 


It was the Libyan territory on which the largest US base existed with all 
means of destruction as a major source of threat and terror to the peoples of North 
Africa in general and the Libyan people in particular. This base in Tripoli which 
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was called wheels was equipped not only with the conventional arms of destruction 
but also with nuclear weapons. 


The Libyan Arab people passed through very critical days before the Great 
Ist of September 1969 Revolution. They looked the ghost of death and disaster 
prostrating on their land, not to mention the crimes which weré being committed 
by US soldiers deployed at that base against the innocent citizens of Libya. 


The Libyan Arab people like other nations suffered much from injustice and 
tyranny practised by the American imperialist bases which were controlling the 
destiny of their country. They always opposed the presence of such bases on the . 
Libyan soil but it was of no avail. However, the will of the people cannot be 
supressed as it emanates from the will of the God. When the Great Ist of Septem- 
ber 1969 Revolution took place as an embodiment of the feelings and aspirations 
of the people, its foremost aim was freedom and independence. The Leader of the 
Great Revolution stood firmly amidst revolting masses demanding the evacuation 
of the US forces to express the will and determination of the Arab people and to 
declare that the days of the alien bases on the Libyan soil had become numbered. 
To an average citizen the evacuation of the US bases from the country was 
impossible while the fact is that nothing is impossible before the will and determin- 
ation of the people. So after a few months since the outbreak of the revolution 
talks began about the evacuation and ultimately the imperialists found no option 
other than surrendering to the will of the Libyan people and departing from their 
land. In this way the US removed its largest base with all its weapons and equip- 
ments, defeated and humiliated. 


On this occasion we would like to reiterate that the Arab people will 
never get afraid of the imperialist threats and aggressive attempts. The US should 
realise that the people whose land was under its control till before the revolution 
of 1969 have now become independent having authority, wealth and weapon in 
their hands. They are prepared to defend even at the cost of their lives the gigantic 
achievements of the revolution. The Libyan Arab people are today stronger than 
ever before as they themselves aré their ruler and do enjoy absolute freedom. 


The evacuation of the alien bases from the Libyan land was: undoubtedly a 
major step forward towards stabilisation of security and peace in the world. This is 
what the Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya has always’ in view while’ 
backing the causes of justice and peace all over the world and extending support 
to all-peoples struggling from their freedom and independence as well as strongly 
and persistently opposing all manifestations of aggression and terrorism. 


Issued by the People’s Bureau of Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 
22, Golf Links, New Delhi-110003 ` 
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Last one year-progress 
in figures 


l. Irrigation Potential in the State went up from 30.85 lakh 
hectares to 32.45 lakh hectares during the year. 


_ 2. Power Generation Increased from 1300.5 M.W. to 1510.5 M.W. 
3. Number of Electrified Villages went up from 22050 to 25400 
4. Number of Irrigation Pumps Increased from 362030 to 404030 


5, Foodgrain Production went up from 87.83 lakh tonnes to li8 
lakh tonnes 


6. Seed Distribution took a Gigantic leap from 8000 tonnes to 6.35 
lakh tonnes 


7. Fertilizer Distribution Increased from 97000 tonnes to 2.07 
lakh tonnes 


8. Outlay on tribal and harijan welfare schemes went up from 
Rs. 40.87 crores to 59.29 crores 


9. Scholarship rates increased by 20 to 50 per cent 


10. Scholarships to 3,27,720 tribal and harijan students during 
the year 





ISSUED BY THE DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION & PUBLICITY, GOVERNMENT OF M.P. 
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_. BONANZA FOR ADIVASI 
_AND HARIJAN STUDENTS | 


Madhya Pradesh Government have enhanced the value of scholarships 
payable to Adivasi and Harijan students studying in middle and higher 

secondary schools from July 1, 1980 Additionally, these scholarships. 

will now be paid through Banks in the first week of each month 


NEARLY 3 LAKH SCHOOL- GOING CHILDREN 
WILL BE ENJOYING THIS BENEFIT. 
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- By-elections 


NDIRA GANDHI certainly has good reasons 
to be satisfied, if not elated, with the 
results of the string of by-elections held 
this week. ` 
Spread over several States, the contests 
for seven Lok Sabha and twenty-three 
Assembly seats constitute a sort of mini- 
General Election. Judging by the scores, 
the commonly accepted adage that a party 
in power faces by-elections with a handicap 
— as these become the ventilator for popu- 
lar grievances — seems to have been falsi- 
fied for the Indira Congress at the national 
aa and for the CPM at the West Bengal 
eve 
By and large, these results were not 
unexpected. The conspicuous success of 
the Congress-I is to be ascribed to the dis- 
credit and devaluation of the so-called 
Opposition parties: even if they had the 
common sense not to oppose each other, 
there is no reason to believe that they 
could have given a better showing. The 
irrelevance of this motley, masquerading 
as Opposition, has obviously been accele- 
rated in the last seventeen months since 
Indira Gandhi’s return to power in Janu- 
ary 1980. The glib diagnosis of the Oppo- 
sition’s prosressive degeneration as being 
due mainly to clash of personalities within 
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the menagerie, does not hold good: the 
real reason is that these parties claiming to 
be Opposition have nothing to offer that 
Indira Gandhi cannot, while the Janata 
experiment in power was such a miserable 
experience for the people that the voter is 
reluctant to gamble for the return of any 
assortment like the one provided by such 
redoubtable disreputables as Morarji 
Desai, Charan Singh and Jagjivan Ram. 
Much in the same way, the lumpen Oppo- 
sition in West Bengal knocked together 
against the Left Front Ministry could com- 
mand neither respect nor confidence of the 
electorate, whatever might be the level of 
public grumbling over the sins of omission 
or commission committed by the State 
Government. 

This eclipse of the Opposition is not a 
passing phenomenon. Rather it indicates a 
direction of development in the present- 
day Indian politics. Carrying their sign- 
boards, old and new, these may straggle 
along for some time longer, but the future 
of one and all of these outfits, outside the 
pale of the Congress-I and the Communi- 
sts, is bleak. 

No matter the heroics indulged in by 
them, they are in the main the doomed 


_ battalions of Indian politics. Perhaps the 
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Bharatiya Janata Party, with a leadership 
determined to put ona new look, may 
prove to be the exception. That is because 
it represents a distinct ideology witha 
following of its own. Despite all the veneer 
of Gandhian semantics put on it by the 
BJP leadership, that ideology based on 
Hindu obscurantism can thrive only up to 
a point cashing in on the feudal relics in 
the fast-changing Indian scene. If the par- 
ties committed to modernism are true to 
their salt, Hindu revivalism cannot sustain 
. a political party. 

It is precisely on this score that the lea- 
dership of the Congress-I has to think seri- 
ously whether it is wise and wholesome 
for the nation’s good to indulge in short 
cuts like pampering to caste or communal 
propensities or resort to gimmicks like 
demonstrative deity-worshipping at temples 
galore. No doubt these may seem paying 
in electioneering seasons — otherwise there 
would have been no need for going in 
for them by the high and the low, as could 
be seen during the latest by-election cam- 
paign. If anything, such practices reinforce 
the raison d'etre of the ideological base of 
the BJP. 

Indira Gandhi has also to realise that 
this electoral success provides no guarantee 
against the welling up of popular discon- 
tent in a manner that may be unnerving. 
Ten years ago, her spectacular election 
triumphs in 1971-72 made her and her 
party dizzy with success: but in three years 
she had to face the brunt of popular dis- 
content so much so that this was made the 
plea for clamping down Emergency in 
1975. Itis risky to be dizzy with success 
over actual performance, but may be disas- 
trous to be so over electoral success, be- 
cause these enjoin promises to keep. In her 
first thanksgiving message after the sweep- 
ing by-election victories, she has claimed 
that the people have voted for the Cong- 
ress-I “because of their faith in the princi- 
ples and programmes of our party.” Faith 
in any pregramme wears out fast unless 
these are implemented or there is tangible 
evidence of serious endeavour to imple- 
ment them. To say endlessly that infla- 
tion is a world-wide phenomenon and 
therefore the price rise cannot be halted 
does not answer why measures to discipline 
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the economy, to tighten the belt of the 
affluent and provide relief to the distressed, 
have not been taken so far in right earnest. 
Under our mixed economy, the profligate 
at the top extracts concessions from the 
Government while the have-not in the, 
lower rungs has to face the squeeze all 
the time — either in the shape of fall in 
real wages or joining the lengthening line 
of the jobless. 

By all indications, Indira Gandhi has 
opted for a foreign-policy strategy that 
demands hard decisions coupled with con- 
summate skill at diplomacy. Her recent visit 
to the Gulf countries and the despatch of 
Foreign Minister Rao to Pakistan are 
meant to fetch dividends in the long run, 
though these may be dismissed by the 
superficial observer as of little consequence. 
The emergence of the new-style diplomacy 
which can take in its stride Pakistan and 
China, refusing to be overawed by the new 
bunch of bullies in Washington — this 
demands a stable rear, a reasonably res- 
ponsive domestic front. No serious foreign 
policy can be sustained on the quick-sand 
of populist promises at home. 

If Indira Gandhi has reasons to be 
uneasy while wearing the crown, the 
Left has to be all the more introspective 
about its achievements and responsibilities. 
The Socialists have had to bear the con- 
sequences of boarding such sinking ships 
as the Janata or the Lok Dal. The Com- 
munists have to measure hard about their 
prospects and perspective. It will be 
ridiculous if they are reconciled to electoral 
success in one or two States, however 
creditable these may be. Must they aban- 
don the wider arena of national politics? 
To join hands with all and sundry in the 
name of fighting authoritarianism has 
proved to be short-sighted and counter- 
productive. If questioning voices are 
heard, they are as yet too feeble: courage 
demands of the Communists to speak out 
bold and clear; for, allies cannot be found 
in the company of the unscrupulous and 
the discredited just because these happen 
to be in the Opposition. Recent weeks 
have also witnessed the disturbing re- 
emergence of angry polemics between the 
two Communist establishments—a deve- 
lopment which can only gladden the hearts 
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of those pledged to fight them both. 
Discarding outworn shibboleths, it is 
time for the Communists to re-assess the 
balance of forces on the national scene. 
This requires bold decisions, based on 
ruthless re-examination of current postu- 
lates. This need not be vulgarised into 
implying hanging on to Indira Gandhi’s 
sari in place of Charan Singh’s kurta: but 
it certainly demands the devising of ways 
and means by which millions upon millions 
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who follow her are approached as friends 
and allies in the common task of building 
a new socio-economic set-up. It is for the 
Left to return to the mainstream of nation- 
al endeavour instead of choosing to rot in 
the sullied backwaters of sectarian politics. 

The opportunity is here and now; to 
miss it would only invite danger for the 
Left and disaster for the nation. It is time 
for the Left to wake up. 


N.C. 
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Mission to 
' Pakistan 


O.P.. SABHERWAL 


HAT has been the balance-sheet of 

the five-day Pakistan visit by. Exter- 
nal Affairs Minister, P.V. Narasimha 
Rao and the senior officials accompany- 
ing him? Has the mission succeeded in 
turning a new leaf in the embittered 
history of the two neighbours — so near 
and yet so far—the aim which the 
Foreign Minister enunciated on arrival 
at the Islamabad airport? This is how 
he put it: “In the last thirty years, we 
have had a chequered relationship, now 
cordial, now strained — a mixed pheno- 
menon of complexes, affinities and 
doubts. This could now be consigned to 
the past, if we so wish. India wishes 
this sincerely. Let us give ourselves a 
chance.” 

These thoughts were addressed uns 
doubtedly to the entire pepple of 
Pakistan and not only to the Govern- 
ment in Islamabad. What of the rela- 
tionship between the two Governments? 
What has been the outcome of -the five 
days’ confabulations and hard discus- 
sions between Foreign Ministers Nara- 
simha Rao and Agha Shahi? Has there 
been a lessening of tension: between 
Islamabad and New Delhi and a nar- 
rowing of the gulf that divides them on 
several crucial issues of concern to the 
two countries? Can these results be 
measured in tangible terms? 

When the concrete results emerging 
from the talks are examined, the most 
positive and definite relate to several 
issues Of a bilateral nature. A number 
of agreements have been arrived at ex- 
panding interflow between the two 
countries; new agreements have been 
concluded and the experts are to work 
out the details; a trade protocol has 
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been proposed by India and is to be 
examined by both sides further. Travel 
between the two countries js to be faci- 
litated and improved — both sides will 
pow allow visits to four places instead 
of the three hitherto permitted. , 

To these may be added some of the inż- 
ternational issues on which an exchange 
of views produced almost immediate 
identity of views—the Iran-Iraq war, the 
situation in the Middle East, the ques- 
tion of Gulf security and the establish- 
ment of a Zone of Peace in the Indian 
Ocean. Early agreement of the two 
Governments on these bilateral and 
international questions was helpful in 
setting a hopeful tone for tackling the 
bigger and more crucial questions, and 
was therefore welcome. It was interest- 
ing to note that the initiatives for exten- 
sion of cooperation on bilateral issues 
came from the Indian side, while 
Islamabad immediately responded. In 
trying to explain why these “easier” 
questions had been taken up first, leav- 
ing the more vital issues, on which New 
Delhi and Islamabad had differing per- 
ceptions, to be dealt with later, Nara- 
simha Rao gave the simile of an exami- 
nation paper in which usually the 
student first attempts an answer to the 
questions he had mastered and were 
easy to answer. An attempt to answer 
the more difficult questions comes last. 

Welcome as are the accords reached 
in the Islamabad talks on these bilateral 
issues and issues related to the inter- 
national situation, their significance 
need not be overrated. They are after 
all peripheral questions for the two 


countries. It is the upshot in regard to . 


the three crucial issues — the Afghanis- 
tan question; the US arms funnelling 
into Pakistan;.and nuclear development 
— that is of importance and has to be 
examined, 

Here we come up against some 
complexities, There have indeed been 


-signals of hope on both sides — from 


Narasimha Rao as well as Agha Shahi. 
“A good beginning’: this was the 
Indian Foreign Minister’s characterisa- 
tion, Agha Shahi kept his assessment 
at a lower key: the first step in a journey 
which may be a thousand miles; no 
cause.for euphoria, The Joint Statement, 
however, clearly shows that there has 
been very little advance in narrowing 
the differences of perception and actual 
positions in regard to the arms inflow 
and the Afghanistan question, On 
nuclear policy, the Joint Statement is 


.certainly positive, both sides reiterating 


their commitment on using nuclear 
energy “only for peaceful purposes”, 
and calling “upon all nuclear weapons 
states to engage in serious discussions 
on nuclear disarmament”. 

_it appears that during the protracted 
discussions between the two Foreign 
Ministers, the main concentration has 
been on the arms issue, while the Afgha- 
nistan question has taken less of the 
Foreign Ministers’ time and energy. The 
Pakistan Foreign Minister has made 
Herculean efforts to convince his Indian 
counterpart of the defensive nature of 
the acquisition of sophisticated arms by 
Islamabad from the US, His stress has 
been on the time-lag between the on- 
going agreement with the United States 
and its staggered implementation. It 
has, however, been seen during the sub- 
sequent accord between Islamabad and 
the American Under Secretary of State, 
James Buckley, that this persuasive 
diplomacy of Agha Shahi was only a 
smokescreen for the Indian eyes, since 
the F-16s were to be obtained right now 
by Saudi financing. 

However, the upshot of this diplo- 


- macy has been of little avail since the 


wordings of the Joint Statement are 
such as to be of little value in covering 
up the agreement on arms between 
Jslamabad and Washington. The Joint 
Statement speaks of reaffirming adher- 
ence to the principles of nonalignment 
which are clearly not in conformity with 
the US-Pak arms agreement, having the 
complexion: of a partial military pact. 
Moreover, when the Joint Statement 
speaks of “each country’s sovereign 
tight to acquire arms for self-defence”, 
it hardly concedes anything more, and 
the question may be legitimately asked, 
if the acquisition of F-16 (Israel’s 
weapon destroying Iraq’s nuclear plant) 
is for Pakistan’s self-defence, particularly 
in the background of Pakistan’s own 
record: massive US arms received in the 
past in the name of “Fighting Commu- 
nism’’ were used against India, And if 
this lot is meant to fight India then 
that makes a mockery of Zia Govern- 
ment's pledge of friendship towards this 
country. 

Nor have the Islamabad talks made 
much of a headway in regard to the 
Afghanistan question, The two Foreign 
Ministers in their Joint Statement 
‘reaffirmed their adherence to the Dec- 
Jaration of fhe WNonaligned Foreign 
Ministers” meeting in New Delhi in 
February 1981. Which medns, in effect, 


.that while the Indian side continues to 
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seek a solution through political means, 
the Pakistani position remains one of 
intransigence. Although President Ziaul 
Hag has strongly affirmed that Pakistan 
will not be a “conduit” for the flow of 
arms into Afghanistan, the actual opera- 
tion, with the insurgents being trained 
and armed on Pakistani territory, can 
continue unabated, It forms part of the 
American strategy of which the new 
accord for a three-billion dollar arms 
and economic aid from America js the 
end-product. President Zia cannot have 
it all his way, and the final key to the 
accord remains in American hands, 


The contacts and closed-door discus- 
sions between official New Delhi and 
Islamabad were, however, only one part 
of Narasimha Rao’s visit to Pakistan. 
There was another equally, if not more, 
important part of the visit. It was the 
bid to unlock the portals of friendship 
between the two neighbours by bringing 
‘the peoples of India and Pakistan closer, 
In a sense, this was the main objective 
of the Rao mission to Pakistan — an 
objective which has not been fully gras- 
ped by ‘many, though the perceptive 
elements in both the countries could not 
fail to discern it, In the peculiar condi» 
tions obtaining in Pakistan and the 
transformations taking place on the 
sub-continent, there was special rele- 
vance to this endeavour. And India’s 
Foreign Minister was eminently suitable 
for this mission. He combined in him- 
self the role of a diplomat as well as of 
the philosopher preaching the ideology 
of kinship and cooperation between the 
two neighbouring peoples, 

This projection of the Indian side was 
perforce accepted by the Pakistan 
Government, not always willingly but at 
times half-heartedly, This was incorpor- 
ated in the Joint Statement when it said: 
“Strengthening of friendship between 
India and Pakistan served the interest 
of both peoples and was indeed a geo- 
political imperative.” 

Alongwith this declaration, the Indian 
Foreign Minister's five-day programme 
incorporated a number of engagements 
which would bring ‘the voice of amity 
‘from India’ close to various segments of 
the people in Pakistan — cream of the 
‘intelligentsia, academicians, leading 
figures in the professions, and even 
some Opposition figures if they were 
‘free from the rigours of official inhibi- 
tions, Narasimha Rao felt himself very 
much at home among the literary 
figures of Pakistan. while nearly two 
thousand persons of all denominations 
packed the three receptions held by the 
Indian Ambassador, the ever-agile and 
very popular Natwar Singh, in Islama- 
bad, Lahore and Karachi. The culmi- 
nating item of the programme was the 
Indian Foreign Minister’s address at 
Karachi to the Pakistan Institute of 
International Studies, the theme be- 
ing, “A Framework for Friendship 
between India and Pakistan”. (See this 
issue of Mainstream, page 7) 

What has been the response,to the 
-Indian endeavour to create understand- 
ing and trust, to remove the lurking 
Suspicions and doubts among the intel- 


ligentsia and pave the way for new 
accords and intercourse? The answer is 
that it has been almost overwhelming 
and most heart-warming. Watching the 
culmination of the reception in Karachi, 
as I looked ahead, a procession seemed 
to be forming. “I would not like to be 
part of this unlawful assembly, for pro- 
cessions are banned in Pakistan”, said 
the correspondent of the Dawn, sarcasti- 
cally. “Not within the compound of the 
Indian diplomatic mission”, I pointed 
out in a lighter vein. Another journalist, 
probably of the Morning News, quip- 
ped: “That piece of territory is all the 
more risky for us,” The allusion was to 
the fact that the Pakistani authorities 
frown on excessive contacts between 


Pak journalists with Indian diplomats, 


for fear of contamination. 

This too is the official attitude on a 
wider scale in various fields of cultural 
or literary activity. Some top Pakistani 
musicians have lately been permitted to 
‘visit India, but there the programme of 
cultura] intercourse seems to have got 
stuck — and all that in the name of in- 
sulating the people of Pakistan from 
ideological contamination from the 
other side. 

That this is no unthinking.attitude 
but one that springs from the grass- 
roots situation existing in Pakistan to- 
day became clear to me after the very 
interesting meeting which visiting 
Indian pressmen had with President 
Ziaul Haq. When the Pakistan Presi- 
dent expressed himself in favour of 
furthering Indo-Pak exchanges among 
different professional and cultural 
groups, I posed to him the natural 
question, whether at some stage the 
authorities in Pakistan might place bur- 
dies in the name of a “cultural offen- 
sive” from India, President Zia explain- 
ed that this term was restricted ‘to the 
inflow of Indian films. 
film industry was very big and highly 
developed whife our own is small, It 
would be hurt greatly by the inflow of 
Indian films and so there had to be 
restrictions.” 

I accepted the point, but I questioned 
the President if no such obstacles would 
arise if other categories of writers, 
musicians, journalists, etc , were to go 
to and fro. “We have the Pakistan 
‘jdeology”’, the President noted. And 
the programmes of interflow between 
India and Pakistan had to be subject to 
this limitation. President Zia added 
Another rider: Pakistan’s identity was 
only 35 years, whereas Indian ¢ivilis- 
ation was 5000 years old. “Give us the 
chance and opportunity to consolidate 
our identity”, he pleaded. How impor- 
tant all this is for the regime in Islama- 
bad became clear two days later when 
the meeting of Indian pressmen with the 
President was televised. The entire 
portion which I have mentioned above 
was clipped off by the censor. And I 
am told that a top aide of the Presi- 
dent himself did the screening of the 
TV film, , 


It would be puérile to think that a 
solitary visit with afew receptions and 
an address before the International 
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Institute in Karachi, howsoever lucid - 
might be, could alter the thinking an 
responses of the people of Pakista 
towards India, And yet if thes 
occasions generated not just a fiutte 
but a significant impact in Pakistan, or 
has to ascribe the outcome to moi 
basic factors. These are woven into tt 
evolving texture of Pakistan’s domesti 
scene, now undergoing a deep met: 
morphosis, The wide-ranging change 
in attitude of the people of Pakista 
include a big shift in relation to Indi: 
The old hatred and antipathy hav 
gone; instead there is a great interest i 
Indian institutional developments, an 
more so in relation to the domest 
political scene in India in which tk 
appreciation of Indira Gandhi’s statur 
is conspicuous, When a Pakistani journ 
list at Karachi airport press conferen: 
addressed by Agha Shahi and Nar: 
simba Rao wanted to know about th 
structure of the Congress(I) in tt 
Indian set-up and alluded to Indir 
Gandhi's role, the Pak Foreign Minist 
was taken aback and perhaps woul 
have liked to stop the question, but fc 
Narasimha Rao’s willingness to take 
up. 
The intellectuals and elite compa: 
the course taken by India and Pakista 
in the economic realm and draw thei 
own conclusions, Among the commo 
people, significantly, Indira Gandhi 
triumphal return to power has bee 
greeted, There is a great deal of regar 
for her in many segments of the peop! 
in Pakistan, though among the intell. 
gentsia — a section of jt — there are « 
course, doubting Thomases, 

It is towards the removal of thes 
lingering misgivings, doubts and susp: 
cions about the Indian approach an 
outlook towards Pakistan that much c 
efforts of the Narasimha Rao missio 
were devoted. “Our friendship will t 
a two-way current and between equals. 
We' are by no means insensitive to you 
concerns. We wish you well. As ou 
Prime Minister said recently, politic: 
independence js not complete till w 
have given the people more economi 
independence and the opportunity t 
grow to their full stature’. These worc 
‘of Narasimha Rao seem to have had 
wide impact in Pakistan. The finale ¢ 
this projection was in the speech | 
made to thé Institute of Internation: 
Studies at Karachi. The Indian Foreig 
Minister have two propositions hei 
which could not possibly be to the likir 
of the Islamabad authorities: (a) India 
commitment to Pakistan’s sovereig 
status was unalloyed and will not t 
abridged. Talk of India wanting i 
gobble up Pakistan was fantastic, an 
the address dealt a severe blow to th 
connotation, deliberately kept alive i 
Pakistan; (b) There were external forc 
‘at work interested in keeping India an 
Pakistan divided and in a state of cor 
frontation. Both these themes seem { 
have made a significant impact on se 
tions of the elite in Pakistan. 

This process however has just bee 
initiated. It must go on, It is in th 
respect that Foreign Minister Nar: 
simha Rao’s mission to Pakistan mu 
be deemed to be a distinct success. 
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Dimensions of 
Sino-Indian 
Relations 


K.N. RAMACHANDRAN 


TH forthcoming visit 'of China’s Foreign Minister 
Huang Hua to India next week may be seen as 
an effort on the part of Beijing to restart — at higher 
levels — the bilateral dialogue between the two coun- 
tries that was disrupted by the postponement of his 
visit last year for a variety of reasons. The visit is 
being projected now by Beijing as yet another step to 
further the process of normalisation between the 
two countries. i 
' There are broadly two sets of objectives that have 
governed :— and continue to govern — Beijing’s 
approaches towards India. 

The long-term objectives are determined by strate- 
gic considerations. These are: (1) Any marked im- 
provement in bilateral interaction is being viewed in 
Beijing as a useful contribution to its global anti- 
Soviet drive. (2) As a corollary, a meaningful im- 
provement in India-China relations is implicitly 
assumed to be one of the favourable factors in any 
serious negotiations with Moscow as it provides a 
plus point in the context of the fact that from the 
Chinese point of view India remains a success story— 
apart from Indo-China — for the Soviet strategy in 
Asia. (3)The Chinese leadership appears to believe that 
reducing irritants, if not realising a modus vivendi, 
with India, another Third World country, would help 
inc.ease Beijing’s Third World.role and remove the 
obstacles, if any, to forging solidarity with the non- 
aligned group. (4) It is a part of the on-going process 
of reformulating China’s tactical line in the post-Mao 
era. The earlier militancy has been moderated 
and Beijing has refrained from taking a high-profile 
posture even against Moscow as the trends since 1980 
have indicated. The setbacks suffered in pushing 
through the Four Modernisations Programme and the 
initiation of a process of economic readjustment also 
constitute a critical reason for China’s moderate 
posture. (5) In the context of Asia, there is an under- 
lying assumption in Beijing that an increasing bilate- 
ral cordiality with India over a period of time would 
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help increase the isolation of Hanoi-Moscow solida- 
rity in Southeast Asia. 

While these constitute the broad objectives there 
are several specific regional South Asian, objectives 
that Beijing seeks to realise by a well-thought-out 
incremental increase in Sino-Indian interactions. 
Thus the cancellation of Huang Hua’s visit last year 
was not an isolated development. It was indeed true 
that Beijing came to the conclusion that visiting India 
in the wake of the latter’s recognition of the Heng 
Samrin regime in Kampuchea would weaken the 
standing of the Beijing backed Pol Pot group. This 
was, however, not the only reason for the postpone- 
ment of the visit. Beijing also took into account the 
near-unanimous, .Indian rejection of Vice-Premier 
Deng Xiaoping’s ‘Package Deal” for settlement of 
the border issue. Beijing was in the process of evalu- 
ating India’s postures towards Soviet involvement in 
Afghanistan. After a year, Beijing appears to have 
reached some tentative conclusions about develop- 
ments in South and South-west Asia. These appear to 
be: (1) India is not extending unequivocal support to 
the Soviet involvement in Afghanistan. (2) Notwith- 
standing the continuance of irritants in Indo-Pak 
bilateral relations, these have registered improvement 
in the current phases. (3) A goodwill gesture to India 
at this juncture may help consolidate “peace” in the 
sub-continent, a ‘‘peace” in which Beijing has deve- 
loped considerable stake in the aftermath of the Saur 
Revolution in Afghanistan and particularly after the 
evict military move into Afghanistan in December 


Thus, the critical determinant of Beijing’s policy 
towards South Asia in gencral and India in particular, 
in the current phase is the Soviet presence at Khyber 
Pass. The Saur Revolution in Afghanistan catried 
out by the pro-Soviet groups led Beijing te conclude 
that this development would eventually favour 
Moscow in a decisive way and increase the vulner- 
ability of Pakistan over a pericd of time to the 
advantage of India and undercut the very basis of its 
South Asian strategy built on the assumption that 
Pakistan is a bulwark against India in South Asia. In 
other words, Beijing came to the conclusion that the 
consolidation of the Saur Revolution with Moscow’s 
support and increasing military presence would make 
the Durand line ‘alive’ and invest a strengthened 
Kabul with more than one option to deal with Pakis- 
tan and complicate the latter’s security problems. 

The Sovtet military involvement in Afghanistan in 
December 1979 only confirmed the Chinese mis- 
givings regarding the changing strategic equations in 
the sub-continent. The articles and commentaries in 
Beijing’s media throughout 1980 expressed these 
concerns in an implicit fashion. Beijing began bigh- 
lighting Soviet threat to India and Pakistan resulting 
from Moscow’s presence at Khyber. Its objective was 
to drive home the point to India that it should not 
view the Soviet presence at Khyber as a blessing 
because of the Indo-Pak bilateral irritants. It obvious- 
ly came to the conclusion that increasing cordiality 
with India — without sacrificing its essential interests 
but modifying the tactical postures — would consti- 
tute a contribution to preventing any escalation of 
Indo-Pak tensions. The oft-repeated theme of 
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China’s stake in the peace and- stability of South 
Asia was designed to serve this objective. In short, in 
the current phase a critical aspect of China’s India 
policy has been fashioned to provide stability to 
Pakistan. 

The visit of the Chinese Premier Zhao Zhiyang to 
Pakistan, Nepal and Bangladesh which concluded qn 
June 7— a visit undertaken before that of Foreign 
Minister Huang Hua to India — is yet another criti- 
cal continuing aspect of the South Asia strategy 
devised to ensure a regional encirclement of India. 
However, the current visit of Zhao, while retaining 
this basic aspect in private talks, has made some 
subtle modifications. The visit was indeed a confi- 
dence-building measure to explain the point that 
improvement of relations with ‘New Delhi has been 
motivated by complex factors and particularly to 
slow down, if not to prevent, the emergence of 
hawkishness in India because of the changed strategic 
equation in the sub-continent. It was also designed 
to reassure these countries that while China will not 
abandon its commitments to uphold their causes, 
these countries too need to adopt the tactics of 
reasonableness in the current phase. This was clearly 
evident from the absence of any public reference to 
Kashmir by the Chinese side at Islamabad. It is also 
likely that Beijing advised Islamabad to adopt a low- 
profile posture and this was hinted at by the subdued 
utterances of the Pakistani leaders about India during 
Zhao’s visit. On the other hand, China took a rela- 
tively strong posture and castigated Moscow. 

During his visit to Nepal, Zhao indeed supported 
the concept of Nepal as a peace zone, but then this 
is not a bilateral issue between India and China. He 
appears to have convinced Kathmandu that no deal 
is being struck at its expense and this was indicated 
by his press conference at Kathmandu in which he 
reiferated the call for improvement in Sino-Indian 
relations. At Dacca, Priemier Zhao assured continued 
support for Bangladesh’s independence but advised 
the leaders to shun militancy and seek negotiations 

? with India to settle the New Moore island issue — 
a suggestion that conforms to Beijing’s current tactical 
line. In sum, Beijing built up confidence in India’s 
neighbourhood, before the visit of Huang Hua. 

This pattern of behaviour is not new. In 1960 
Beijing signed border agreements with Burma and 
Nepal and sought to gain the initiative in dealing 
with New Delhi. In mid-1962, China and Pakistan 
declared that the two sides would undertake to deli- 
mit the border between Pakistan occupied Kashmir 
and China. This was done almost on the eve of 
China’s confrontation with India. 

In 1978, Vice-Chairman Deng visited Burma and 
Nepal, Li Xianian went to Bangladesh and Geng 
Biao visited Pakistan and Sri Lanka before the pro- 
posed visit of India’s Foreign Minister Vajpayee to 
China. The point is: Beijing has adopted the pat- 
tern of interacting with India’s neighbours either be- 
fore confrontation or heralding a phase of normalisa- 
tion. 

The question in this context is, what does improv- 
ing bilateral relations mean in Beijing's parlance. 
First, as it has been hinted in several statements by 
responsible Chinese leaders, at least since 1977, that 
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imptovement in bilateral relations with New Delhi 
does not include concessions to India in Beijing’s 
interactions with India’s neighbours. Second, imp- 
rovement means, in tangible terms, seeking a more 
useful Chinese presence in New Delhi, to rebuild and 
project.its image. Third, improvement means creat- 
ing amore conducive climate for offering only mini- 
mum concessions on the border issue, if and when 
it comes up for discussion. Thus, improvement in 
relations is a multi-faceted strategy in purely bilateral 
context. 

This takes one to the question, what is the Chinese 
position as it exists now on issues of bilateral con- 
cern? These issues are (1) Sikkim and Bhutan; 
(2) Kashmir and Karakoram Highway; (3) insur- 
gency; (4) border question; and (5) other issues. ` 


Sikkim and Bhutan 


Since 1974, Beijing continues to view the integra- 
tion of Sikkim with India as an annexation by India 
and recent Chinese publications have shown Sikkim 
as ‘a separate entity. In fact, the most recent and 
authoritative statement by Deng Xiaoping (April 
1981) has made it clear that China continues to hold 
this view. He, however, added that China “will not 
mention or make use of the subject when discussing 
Sino-Indian relations.” The implication is that it is a 
non-bilateral issue, and China is keeping its options 
open for any eventuality in the future. The assurance 
that it will refrain from raising the issue is a kind of 
calculated silence similar to the ordered taciturnity 
over Kashmir in the early fifties and refraining from 
raising the cartographic issue at the appropriate time. 
The reason for such an ambivalent’posture over Sik- 
kim is perhaps related to adding a bargaining point 
in its strategy to persuade India to accept the Pack- 
age Deal proposed by Deng in June 1980 and April 
1981, for resolving the border question. In broad 
terms, the projection of the image of a guardian of 
independence is also meant as a measure to increase 
its influence ‘in the Himalayan kingdoms of Bhutan 
and Nepal. There is no question of India accepting 
the Chinese statements at their face value. It has to 
be made clear to the Chinese side that the integration 
of Sikkim with India is complete and that it is more 
valid than the integration of Tibet by China. 

Beijing’s policy towards “Bhutan should also be 
taken into account. Bhutan is an independent coun- 
try and a member of the United Nations. But there 
are strong security bonds between India and Bhutan 
and this position was formalised by the Indo-Bhu- 
tanese Treaty of 1949. ‘Beijing cannot afford to 
ignore these abiding bonds in its quest for influence 
in the Himalayan region. 

Kashmir 

As regards Kashmir, the Chinese position has 
oscillated from keeping the options-open posture to 
explicit support for the self-determination of the 
people of Jammu and Kashmir to an effort at a low- 
key posture. Since, the early sixties, China gave ‘up 
the studied neutrality for tactical purpose of forging 
close links with Pakistan on the one hand, and to 
gain a strategic initiative in the Western sector vis-a- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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India-Pakistan: 

A Framework 
for 
Friendship i 
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P.V. NARASIMHA RAO 





In the midst of a busy schedule during his 
recent visit to Pakistan, our External Affairs 
Minister, P.V. Narasimha Rao, addressed the 
Pakistan Institute of International Affairs at 
Karachi on Jone 11, 1981. Its significance lies 
in the fact that this is a major pronouncement 
by a government leader from India addressed 
direct to the public in Pakistan. The text of the 
address is reproduced here: the only deletions 
made are the opening paragraph and a passage 
towards the end conveying courtesies to Pakis- 
tan’s Foreign Minister and to the sponsors of 

the meeting.— Editor 
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Paxistan and India met their tryst with destiny as 

independent nations within twenty-four hours of 
each other. In his very first statement as Prime Minis- 
ter of independent India, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
declared that “we lock upon the world with clear and 
friendly eyes.” I bring today to my friends in Pakistan 
that same message. I also bring to you the message 
of our Prime Minister, Shrimati Indira Gandhi — 
“We have common concerns, and friendship is the 
basic necessity.” 

There can be no doubt that while our fight for 
freedom was on, it was for the whole country as such 
and generally understood and felt on that basis. 
Naturally, therefore, as the struggle advanced to 
more and more decisive stages and as more and more 
signs of success appeared on the horizon, the emerg- 
ing two-dimensional concept of freedom came to be 
attended with controversy, whose intensity increased 
correspondingly with the overall quick tempo of the 
phase immediately preceding Independence. Yet, after 
the crescendo, when freedom came as a fact, con- 
troversy gave place to conciliation. To be sure, it 
was gradual, even painful, this process of tapering off 
of tensions; yet it brought about a new atmosphere 


‘of normalcy in general, barring of course the specific 


problems that had surfaced meanwhile. 

It may not be out of place to point out here that, 
in many ways, the partition of the country was 
debated and implemented in a'manner which was 
entirely familiar to the common people of India. The 
concept of partition among co-shares or co-inheritors 
was and is so much a part of our tradition that many 
persons from outside the sub-continent, who had 
wanted a perpetual attrition at the people’s level 
between the two countries, were rather unpleasantly 
surprised at the comparative ease and speed with 
which both countries, soon after the fact, plunged 
headlong into their respective internal problems — 
barring, I repeat, the specific issues that had been 
thrown up between them. Partition no longer remain- 
ed an issue as such, just as in the face of the impend- 
ing monsoon, partition of the ancestral land between 
two farmer-brothers concluded during the preceding 
summer months no longer remains an issue. Their 
hope and effort are directed towards the future. Their 
efforts are dependent on the monsoon, not against 
each other. So was, by and large, the case with the 
people of India and Pakistan. 

Further, it is not our practice in this part of the 
world to hark back again and again to the circums- 
tances of one’s birth. Millions of people cannot even 
remember the dates of their birth accurately. No 
authentic data are available about the dates and 
places of birth of almost any of our saints, savants, 
kings, heroes and others held in the highest esteem in 
our history. We are essentially a forward-looking 
kind whose mind is conditioned to thinking of the 
hereafter. Therefore, there seems to be no reason 
whatever why, in our mutual relations also, we should 
not come to concentrate on the future, instead of the 
past. And, in any event, those whose memories are 
still entangled in the Partition are fast disappearing 
from the scene. For the new generations emerging 


` and to emerge hereafter, India and Pakistan are two 


distinct and separate entities, totally independent, 
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completely at liberty to attain whatever destinies they 
choose for themselves, deliberately and unfettered by 
any of the features of the past, taking it or leaving it, 
or any of it, as they wish to. Points of commonality 
need not in any way bind either country down to any 
particular relationship, other than what both conscio- 
usly and in their respective interests choose to make 
of them. The pre-Partition generation, with its ad- 
mixture of nostalgic and bitter sentimentality, has no 
right to condemn the coming generations to adhere 
to unwanted identities. In a word, the future on 
both sides must be free and based on interest and 
reason — and not on emotion. 

I wish to reiterate that these new premises of our 
existence are already being tacitly accepted, and I 
am absolutely certain that anew and fresh relation- 
ship is emerging between the two countries, based on 
objective realities, and not on notions. Even notions 
have begun to be conditioned by realities. It is not 
difficult to see that both countries can and should 
now co-exist, since in the world of today the only 
way to exist is to co exist. It is high time that a clear- 
minded awareness of this new future is heralded and 
fostered continuously between India and Pakistan. 

May I, therefore, submit very sincerely that those 
who are still trying to see, or make others see, sinister 
designs in our two countries, aimed at each other’s 
„existence, are, to say the least, wasting their time? 
India should at least be credited with the perspicacity 
to know that there is nota single problem of hers 
which will come anywhere near solution by the un- 
doing of Pakistan. And as for the fantastic fear that 
India wants to gobble up Pakistan, I can only say 
that those who are plugging this line are doing injus- 
tice to both Pakistan and India. 

No, nothing is farther from India’s mind than this 
course. Alarmists and opponents of Indo-Pak friend- 
ship will, I am afraid, have to concoct something 
more plausible than this worn-out theory. And that 
something is just not there. We, on our part, are fully 
convinced that we have an abiding interest, even a 
vested interest, in the stability of Pakistan. It is some- 
times pointed out, with some justification, that this 
picture of India depicted in acquisitive juxtaposition 
to Pakistan can be traced, at least partially, to 
external sources. But that is all the more reason why 
we should shun it with greater determination since it 
is an insult to our intelligence. Our attitudes towards 
each other should freely evolve on the basis of our 
direct and clear perceptions of each other’s interests 
and motivations based on direct contacts and direct 
exchange of views. We should develop an individual 
and, if necessary, a joint capacity to resist the nega- 
tive impact on us by external trends, external 
elements and extraneous factors. 

Coming back to the point that I was making about 
India’s acknowledging Pakistans separate and per- 
manent identity as an abiding interest of ours, I do 
not think that this elite audience would expect me to 
catalogue the reasons for this interest in any great 
detail. I would, therefore, like to state categorically, 
on behalf of the Indian’ people and India’s Prime 


Minister, that India has, and will always continue to. 


have, full respect for the sOvereignty, territorial inte- 
grity, stability and independence of Pakistan. When 
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this is stated by Smt Indira Gandhi, I hope it will 
be realised that there is no voice louder and clearer 
and no resolve more dependable. It would be. my 
first and foremost concern to set all minds at rest on 
this score. Our respective successes and failures are, 
and will continue to be, entirely our own. We could 
profit a lot by not putting the blame for them on 
each other. : ` , 

Thus, having disposed of this basic aspect, and un- 
moved by sentiments or bias, if we approach our 
problems as well as the scene around us and generally 
in the contemporary world, as two independent, 
sovereign States with the given geo-political situation, 
I am sure we can work out a whole gamut of sensible 
relationships based on our respective perceptions. 
Such relationships will alone endure and we shall 
have a pragmatic framework of improving upon 
them, to the extent we both consider such improve- 
ment mutually beneficial. 

_Let me repeat, quite candidly, that between sover- 
eign states, improvement of relations has to stem from 
a mutuality of desire; it is not possible to achieve 
this unilaterally and in a vacuum, howsoever desirable 
it may be otherwise. States should be mature enough 
to absorb possible ups and downs in their relations 
and nothing should prevent them co-existing peace- 
fully for some time on a low profile of relations, 
meanwhile working silently for forging a framework 
of better relations, to emerge at a propitious future 
time. It isnot unusual to find next-door neighbours 
not being on talking terms for a while; but neigh- 
bourliness prevails in the end. That is the experience. 

I shall now briefly advert to the geopolitical situ- 
ation which both our countries find themselves in. 
The extent to which they share perceptions on the 
situation, is again a mafter of their compulsions. 
It is said quite emphatically that the world has tra- 
velled from bi-polarism during the past three decades. 
This trend is indeed unmistakable; but equally un- 
mistakable is another trend, namely that the world, 
while tending to become multi-polar, is at the same 
time being subjected to bipolar pulls in a variety of 
ways. I shall not go into the details of the metho- 
dology of these pulls and the intricate and subtle 
motivations induced; they are all well known. Jt so 
happened that almost from the beginning of the 
bipolar race, some prominent leaders like Nehru, 
Tito, Nasser, etc., strongly felt the illogic and irrele- 
vance of the emerging polarisation from the stand- 
point of a vast majority of mankind, just freed from 
the shackles of imperialism and colonialism, and find- 
ing itself faced with their accumulated needs and 
problems hungering for urgent solutions. They had 
the vision to speak up for this dumb chunk of huma- 
nity called the Third World and conceived of the 
Non-aligned Movement. Since then, more and more 
“poles”, major and minor, have appeared on the 
horizon from time to time. Despite the short-term 
question-marks about their viability, independence 
and effectiveness, I believe no one doubts the con- 
clusion that they have come to stay and that a‘ return 
to the classic bipolarism of the late forties and early 
fifties is quite unlikely. The present scenario is, 
therefore, one of a painful, even perilous transition, 

Where do India and Pakistan stand in this crucial 
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transition? ft seems to me that in the emerging 


multi-polar situation, South Asia is bound to be an’ 


imporiant “pole”. Its size, location, resources and 
over-all potential compel it to play a no lesser role. 
There is no running away from it. This role, natur- 
ally and inevitably, entails the fulfilment of certain 
pre-requisite conditions. In the first place, any 
“pole”, properly so-called, in a multi polar system, 
should make conscious and strenuous efforts to 
_ Minimise the spectre of dependence behind and move 
in the direction of self-reliance. Obviously this self- 
reliance would not be absolute; it would be viewed 
in a new context of inter-dependence and comple- 
mentarity. Can a new relationship of this kind be 
forged in South Asia? We need to examine this not 
from the limited standpoint of individual or even 
collective gains of the countries in the region, but-in 
the truly global context of real multi-polarity. To the 
extent this new relationship is strengthened, multi- 
polarity, and along with it the political substance of 
Non-alignment, is promoted, at least in the negative 
sense of making the old type of bipolar blocism more 
difficult and less meaningfal. : ; 

I suggest that India and Pakistan could seriously 
think of their role—joint or separate, as they may 
choose—in this emerging context. J emphasise joint 
or separate because I think both are conceivable in a 
framework of accepted objectives and coordinated 
actions. What is important is that a beginning be 
made in the process of understanding the new con- 
text in all its ramifications. We have recently wit- 
nessed an important and interesting phenomenon of 
countries of our region manifesting their, desire to 
work together for their common good. I refer to the 
meeting of the seven Foreign Secretaries of the South 
Asian countries in Colombo to consider the proposal 
of the late President of Bangladesh to establish a 
framework for regional economic cooperation. Per- 
haps we should expect to see more such initiatives 
being considered and it is in this context that I invite 
the attention of one and all, especially intellectuals, 
to this issue. 
relevant after Pakistan has joined the Non-aligned 
Movement. This has come as a happy augury. 

I now come to another, but allied topic of Econo- 
mic Cooperation among Developing Countries 
(ECDC) and Technical Cooperation among Develop- 
ing Countries (TCDC). It has been my happy 
experience during the past one and a half years, that 
on matters concerning the future of developing coun- 
tries, both inter se and vis-a-vis the developed world, 
as also on the New International Economic Order 
and the strategies for the Development Decade, 
India and Pakistan have held almost identical views 
and .worked in close cooperation. This, again, was 
no doubt the result.of decisions arrived at indepen- 
dently; what is important is that the decisions coin- 
cided in the way they did. 
this modus operandi further and in more diversified 
fields of endeavour. I propose that deeper. thought 
be given in both countries to this activity which will 
perhaps outstrip everything else in importance in the 
neat future. It will be mutually beneficial for both 
countries to play, and be seen to play, the role which 
must legitimately belong to them. 
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The matter has become particularly. 


It is possible to pursue ' 


On issues like. those of the Middle East, South 
Africa, Namibia and several others, India and 
Pakistan are already in tune with each other and 
with the general consensus of the Non-aligned 
Movement. I have no doubt that in the years to 
come, both our countries will be called upon to 
become more active on such vital issues. This is yet 
another opportunity to work in close cooperation in 
world affairs, given the will to do so. 

I shall new touch upon a few issues on which our 
countries have not been in total agreement, although 
this phenomenon has been depicted as a measure of 
difference which is hardly justified hy the factual 
position. I do consider it important to put these issues 
in proper perspective. 

I shall, with your permission, start with Afghanis- 
tan, ia view of its vital nature to Pakistan‘as well as 
to India. It all started on December 27, 1979. when 
we in India were in the thick of elections to Parlia- 
ment. By about January 9 or 10, 1980, results came 
in and our Party got an overwhelming majority. The 
Government was sworn in only on January 15. It 
was during this interregnum that we inherited this 
problem. A resolution was tabled in the UN General 
Assembly calling for immediate, unconditional, total 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Afghanistan. From 
the other side, the Soviet Union said that they had 
been invited by the leadership in Afghanistan and 
that they would not remain there longer than reces- 
sary. They also made accusations of interference in 
the internal ‘affairs of Afghanistan from across the 
borders and fomenting of insurgency, etc. This was 
the scenario three or four days before our Govern- 


ment was formally sworn in. 


We took stock of the situation and concluded that 
there was no hope of the implementation of the re- 
solution in the terms in which it was couched. At the 
same time, we reiterated, inter alia, our stand that we 
are opposed to the presence of foreign troops and 
bases in any country and expressed the hope that the 
Soviet Union would not violate the independence of 
Afghanistan. Ever since that time, India’s stand urg- 
ing a political solution with all the other concomit- 
ants has been clearly spelt out, including of course, 
withdrawal of foreign forces. During the past sixteen 
months, we have doggedly stuck to that line, in the 
face of insufferable calumny, misrepresentation, dis- 
tortion anda vicious smear campaign. The public 
statements of the Prime Minister and my own state- 
ments speak for themselves and they are all public 
property. In particular, it may be noted that while in 
the initial stages we were subjected to the treatment I 
have just described, our consistent stand did result in 
the gradual acceptance of the need for some kind of 
dialogue to resolve the problem. This is evident from 
the progressive modification of resolutions adopted 
and statements made over the last year. 

On this occasion, I thought I owed it to myself 
and the cause to bring out the above essential facts 
concerning India’s stand on Afghanistan. However, I 
have desisted from mentioning many other aspects 
and subsequent facts because I do not intend to ruffle 
feathers and I want the issue to be settled under any 
of the initiatives known to have been taken already. 
Whatever the agency, it is the result that matters. 
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While it is encouraging that a political solution is now 
apparently favoured all round, it is regrettable that 
the time taken ostensibly in the quest for the solution 
is being promptly and assiduously utilised for pur- 
poses such as escalation of Great Power presence in 
the region on a permanent basis, leading to a vicious 
circle which no one seems to know how and where to 
break. I invite your pointed attention to this aspect 
which on no account should be swept under the 
carpet. The views of India and Pakistan on this issue, 
while not being identical throughout, have not been 
diametrically opposite either and have in fact tended 
to come close to each other as time passed and events 
unfolded. They eventually converged on the New 
Delhi Declaration which, as you know. was based on 
consensus, like all such declarations. In the ultimate 
analysis each country’s attitude should be judged by 
its commitment to that Declaration. For my part, [ 
am prepared to state categorically that India reaffirms 
her support for the relevant paragraph of the Declar- 
ation of the Non-Aligned Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference held in New Delhi in February 1981. 

At this point, I would also like to briefly touch 
upon the issue of Kampuchea. It has been a tense 
and a troubled’ country. The travails of the Kam- 
puchean people over the last two decades and especi- 
ally in the 1970s go beyond human imagination and 
were too ghastly for normal human compassion to 
remedy or to provide succour. Every Jeader and 
Foreign Minister I have come across so far has cate- 
gorically expressed abhorrence of the doings of the 
Pol Pot regime. Yet the irony is that inthe UN, the 
same regime is allowed to represent its own victims, 
as it were, and no concern seems to be felt about this 
phenomenon. The anomalous position of the Pol Pot 
‘regime is that no one favours it, many continue to 
recognise it technically while voicing their opposition 
to it, some have de-recognised it, some do not seem 
to know what to do or say and wait for further deve- 
lopments — while the people of Kampuchea con- 
tinue to suffer. The central concern of all countries 
should have been to bring to the Kampuchean pzople 
some hope of stability, some sense- of peace, some 
prospect for their well-being. In spite of this, the 
whole issue was dealt with and continues to be dealt 
with in many quarters and by many countries in 
terms of their own strategic and national interests 
under the umbrella of technical and legalistic argu- 
ments. India’s approach was and is to be responsive 
to the predicaments and the needs of the Kam- 
puchean people. It is this approach which led us to 
recognise the present Government of Kampuchea of 
‘Mr Heng Samrin. This is the national consensus 
which emerged in India both before and after the 
1980 elections to Parliament and all political parties, 
except one, are in favour of the decision. In fact, 
when I announced this in Parliament as the fulfilment 
of the election pledge of our party, all leaders of 
Opposition parties stood up and protested; they said 
that this was a matter on which there was national 
consensus and that the Foreign Minister could not 
therefore claim the credit entirely as his own or as 
of his party! I corrected myself and admitted that 
this was a question of national corsensus. 

Leaving aside the politics and polemics of tactical 
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and strategic competition and confrontation, soit 
stability and order, some measure of peace and caln 
have come back to Kampuchea under its presen 
Government. These facts have been confirmed b: 
many persons who visited ihe, country, includin; 
some non-political. UN experts and a delegation o: 
Members of Parliament of India, belonging to diffe 
rent political parties. It is therefore OUI assessmen 
that if the people and the Government of Kampuche: 
are allowed to devote th: mselves to the task of thei: 
national reconstruction ard well- -being without exter 
nal interference, without the imposition of extraneou: 
interests on the course of events, then the issue wil 
resolve itself and pave the way for stability in th 
whole region. 

Of course, this would invo:ve withdrawal o 
Vietnamese troops from Kampuchea if these objective 
are to be achieved. In our view that can best bi 
obtained by quiet diplomacy between the countrie 
directly concerned and by a regional dialogue . whic] 
was urged by the recent Non-aligned Foreigi 
Ministers’ Conference in Delhi, and generally accepte 
by the parties directly concerned. Jt is our hope tha 
they will continue along this constructive path. 

These, then, are the issues on which India an 
Pakistan have somewhat different perceptions 
No one can say they are too many, nor to 
deep. Nevertheless, there seems to be an unfortu 
nate tendency in both countries to play up th 
differences rather disproportionately all the time 
I have often wondered why this should be so 
Could it be a part.of the overall effort to establis! 
separate identities? Could it be a bundle of complexe: 
developed cn both sides, to the effect that any emp 
hasis on similarities may prove unpopulas? In that cas 
how and why did such emphasis become unpopular 
Could it be merely a hangover we are not able to ge 
over? It is possible that it may be a combination of al 
these and several other factors which has led to th 
playing up of differences. Be that as it may, I think i 
is t'me to realise that just like differences, similaritie 
too cannot be wished away; so also complementarities 
It is of course open to us to ignore them and go ou 
separate ways, regardless of the cost of duplication 
avoidable wastage, inconvenience of fixing up alter 
natives, etc. Such a cost is known to have beel 
accepted by sovereign states at times for counter 
vailing reasons. What I wish to submit for the con 
sideration of the people of Pakistan is that in ou 
case there are no such countervailing reasons. Tht 
logic is overwhelmingly in favour of coming closer. 

The stark reality which confronts the two of us i 
that we are both poor, and that for both countries 
poverty is the main enemy. Hence our shared interes 
in the new International Economic Order. Hence too 
the interest in our countries in the adaptation an 
application of scientific knowledge and technologica 
know-how in the essential task before us: the bette: 
ment of our living conditions and the augmentatio. 
of the welfare of our peoples. I ‘would, therefore 
suggest that we move towards free exchanges in th 
economic field. I also believe that if we were to pro 
mote’ thoroughgoing academic exchanges, the greate 
cross- -fertilisation of ideas wouid gradually au 

(Continued on påge 28 
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‘Multinationals 
Fight 
Mother’s 


Milk 
R. SREEKUMAR 


T the recent WHO sessión, the United States Govern- 

ment earned the signal distinction of being the lone 
opposition to the adoption of the code on marketing 
of baby-food substitute of breast feeding. The 
Reagan Administration, bottlefed by multinationals, 
cast the only no-vote against the Code. Senator 
Edward Kennedy has denounced the negative vote as 
shameful and, according ‘to- Republican Senator 
Mark Hatfield, the US attitude could send a message 
of indifference to the sanctity of human life. 

The top USAID health official, conscieatious Dr. 
Stephen Joseph, and its leading nutrition expert, 
Eugene Babb, resigned in protest against the US 
Administration’ s Opposition to a world move for good 
health for babies. 

The eight-page International Code of Marketing 
of Breast Milk Substitutes aims at safe and adequate 
nutrition for infants, by the protection and promotion 
of breast-feeding, and by ensuring the proper use of 
breast milk substitutes, when these are necessary, on 
the basis of adequate information and through ap- 
propriate marketing and distribution. 

The Code applies to the marketing practices of 
breast milk substitutes, ranging from infant formulas 
to other milk products; to foods and beverages, in- 
cluding bottle-fed complementary foods when mar- 
keted or otherwise represented to be suitable, with or 
without modification, for use as a partial or total 
replacement of breast milk; and also to feeding 
bottles and teats. It also ‘applies to their quality 
and availability, and to information concerning their 
use. The Code demands an end to direct advertis- 
ing of formulas to consumers, distribution of free 
supplies to hospitals, clinics, and homes of new- 
borns, the use of company “milk nurses”, promotion 
through the health professions and health care 
institutions. 

The International Council of Infant Food Indus- 
tries (ICIFI), a cover for multinationals producing 
baby foods, opposed the’ Code strongly; but many 
others felt that the Code is far too loose, particularly 
for the developing countries. According to Dr. K. 
Riddings of Western Samoa, “It’s got such great 
holes in it that an unscrupulous manufacturer could 
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drive a herd of milk cows through it.” 

In an interview the US Government spokesman 
Elliott Abrams, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Organisation Affairs, claimed that manufac- 


tured infant feeding formulas are the next best alter- 


native for Third World mothers when breast-feeding 
is not possible. He said: “Unfortunately in many 
cases they use sugar water, potato water, water mixed 
with flour—horrendous breast milk substitutes”. 

The crux of the problem is that the multinational 
companies | are simply not willing to advertise that 
their stuffis only the second best. Their advertise- 
ments clearly suggest that formula milk is either a 
substitute for or superior to breast-milk. Scientific 
investigations reveal that local alternatives are the 
best suited to the child and not what some Evropean 
multinationals produce for profits. The uneducated 
mothers of the developing world are more capable 
of preparing home-made alternatives than mixing a 
formula the container of which carries instructions 
they cannot even read. 

Though all countries except the USA have voted 
overwhelmingly to endorse a code of conduct to 
restrict aggressive and i improper maketing of infant 
formulas and to encourage breast-feeding, one can- 
not take it for granted that ‘the multinationals which 
have not hesitated to use cruel and barbarous 
methods to push their products wil! not be at it again 
—alluring advertisements to free samples to infiltra-. 
tion by ‘milk nurses’ into maternity wards. The 
Code was necessitated by the unwillingness of the 
baby-food multinationals to stick to voluntary agree- 
ments about uncontrolled and aggressive promotion 
of bottle-feeding. 

Since the manufacturers’ agreement with the WHO 
and UNICEF in October 1979 regarding marketing 
practices, more than one thousand violations were 
noticed and hence the Code. The success of the 
Code depends on how sincerely member-nations 
implement the recommendations and also how the 
many voluntary agencies, including missionary orga- 
nisations, follow it up by keeping a vigil on the ever- 
ready-to-exploit international milk powder crooks. 
It is in fact because of these agencies with active 
cooperation from WHO and UNICEF, that the 
Code has been successfully pushed through. 

According to James Grant, Executive Directer of 
the UNICEF, “efforts to promote and protect the 
practice of breast-feeding can save one million infant 
deaths each year in the 1980s”. Then why this 
strong objection to the Code by the baby- food giarts, 
especially by the International Council of Infant 
Food Industries whose member companies represent 
‘about 85 per cent of the two-billion US dollar baby 
milk business? Douglas Johnson of International 
Baby Food Action Network, replies: “Healthy 
profits mean more to these companies than healthy y 
babies”. 

. The sales strategy for infant formulas cannot be 
separated from the sales strategies of the multinational 
companies for marketing other products. Upon 
reaching saturation point in their developed home 
country, the corporate economy, which is always on 
the look-out for unexploited markets, turns to the 
developing world for expansion. The Third World 
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provides an excellent field for such exploitation. 
There has been a general decline in the response to 
baby food in European markets because more 
mothers are taking to breast-feeding and also because 
of declining birth rates. 

So, the Third World mother is the most suitable 
to brainwash and exploit, mainly due to her socio- 
economic circumstances. Sophisticated marketing 
campaigns by infant formula makers dazzle her and 
instil in her a feeling that a particular baby food 
smacks of medical expertise and hence is ideal for 
her child. So she buys it even at a cost that is beyond 

her budget. To breast-feed is old-fashioned, the stuff 
that comes in beautifully packed tins with a white, 
smiling infant face on it, she thinks, is better for her 
child. She stops breast-feeding and puts the child on 
to the bottle. 

There are women who harbour mistaken notions 
about breast-feeding. They have a feeling that breast- 
feeding over a period of time results in sagging breasts, 
affecting their figure. Then there are those who 
consider it fashionable to give formula milk. A baby 
is denied the breast because the vogue demands 
bottle-feeding the industrially processed milk, 
the mother not realising that this is inferior to breast 
milk. 

Such a vogue psychologically drags more and more 
unsuspecting mothers into the bottled baby food. 
What happens? More and more babies get infected, 
more develop gastroenteritis, more cases of malnutri- 
tion and death occur. Bottle-feeding can be deadly 
in countries where the main problems are poverty, 
inadequate medical care, and insanitary conditions. 
If lack of facilities to prepare the feeds and also lack 
of information regarding the quality and quantity to 
be fed are added to all these, the multinationals have 
-no case in their defence. One wonders how many 
children have died and how many disabled, because 
of these companies. 

Doctors or medical personne! in general, are an 
unquestionable channel through which formula 
marketeers can reach mothers. The doctor with his 
medical expertise has simply to tell the mother: 
Feed the baby this. And she will feed her child only 
the brand the doctor ‘medically’ asks her to. If she 
happens to have had her baby in the hospital and ff 
the doctor suggested a particular baby food, she will 
stick to that throughout. She may feed her next 
child also the same formula even if the doctor 
changes his loyalty to another campany by that time. 
Some doctors go out of their way in promoting baby 
food. One such doctor to whom a mother complain- 
ed that her two-month-old baby was not responding 
properly to the baby powder, suggested that she feed 
herself the baby food and breastfeed the child! 

Even doctors sincere to their ethics get carried 
away in the avalanche of ‘help’ the multinational 
companies offer them, if they would simply pass the 
samples to mothers and hook them to be ‘loyal’ for 
ever. For the mother, coming through the doctor’s 
‘medical’ hands, the formula -powder is superior 
her own milk which is meant by nature for the 
baby. The posters and calendars with photo- 
graphs of healthy children, with attractive slogans 
about the virtues of artificial milk, can have a deep 
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impact on the mother’s mind, especially if these are 

found in the doctor’s room or, in hospital premises 

which give them a ‘medical’ air. 
Those running hospitals, and clinics that have a 


. dearth of medical equipment and supplies fall prey 


to the formula campaigning multinationals. Offers 
of equipment or even grants for facilities are temp- 
tations difficult to.resist and so doctors, thinking that 
it is harmless and at thé same time doubly advant- 
ageous, tell the mothers to feed their infants what the 
donor company wants. The doctor thinks it is ‘harm- 
less’ because he is not socially equipped to under- 
stand the situation. Dr John Knowles, President of 
the Rockfeller Foundation, says: “The problem is 
poverty and the inadequate home environment which 
makes the use of prepared formulae so lethal. This 
the physician is nof uniquely qualified to understand. 
In fact, he may be precisely the most unqualified to 
understand, since he undoubtedly comes from a 
different socio-economic background and may have 
no idea of the home conditions of the poorest mothers 
of his own society”. 

Nestle “milk nurses” have been actively promoting 
milk substitutes in Malaysia, Singapore, Lesotho and 
Honduras. The company employs women dressed in 
‘white’ who intrude into maternity wards of hospitals 
and also visit clinics, to ‘medically’ give samples and 
advice to mothers, to prompt them to buy the pro- 
duct. They are however banned in Sri Lankan 
hospitals and clinics. . 

In Indonesia, a Japanese infant formula called 
Morinaga is in tough competition with other formula 
companies. To make sure that the maternity house 
staff will offer the free Morinaga sample to mothers 
and not the other company’s samples, the Japanese 
firm gives a Rs 250 bonus to the staff for each 
receipt from the mother who receives the sample. 

The WHO and UNICEF in 1979 had called for 
strict legal standards for production and distribution 
of foods for infants and young children. Products 
that are not suitable by themselves as weaning foods, 
such as sweetened condensed milk, cornstarch, cas- 
sava, and cereal flours should be required by proper 
regulations not to be packaged, labelled, advertised 
or promoted .in ways that suggest they are comple- 
ments or substitutes for mother’s milk. The formula, 
manufacturers had also agreed voluntarily to behave. 
But many violations were reported. 

One, by the British Cow & Gate Company went 
like this in Bangladesh dailies: ‘““Cow & Gate: Feed 
your baby the best baby food”. Foremost Dairies, 
another infant formula company, advertised in Indian 
publications that its Angel baby milk was “as gentle 
as your love.” 

Mead Johnson’s advertisement: 

“Enfamil Nursette. Infant formula for the first two- 
weeks at home... 

P.S: You'll appreciate NURSETTE — whenever 
you’re called on to feed your new baby (especially at- 
2 a.m.)” 

This advertisement clearly violates scientific conclu- 
sions that for the first six months of life, the infant 
should be given only mother’s milk. WHO has objec- 
ted to terms like “humanised” and “maternalised’’ 
milk for artificial milk powder. How can industrially 
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spray-processed milk powder be “humanist 
‘‘maternalised”? i 

Another trick these powder rackets employ is the 
use of fear in advertisements. They prompt mothers 
to give their babies a formula that is most suitable 
“if breast milk fails” and “when breast milk fails” 
(the latter almost concludes that it always does). 
This plants a doubt in the mother’s mind that her 
milk is not sufficient and so she should introduce 
complements. 

Mead Johnson that makes Enfamil brought out a 
consumer booklet, What You should Know about 
Breast Feeding, which starts with a startling state- 
ment: “Breast-feeding is the most natural and satisfy- 
ing conclusion’ to the normal cycle of pregnancy and 
birth”. 

Inappropriate labelling is yet another anti-social 
practice these baby-exploiters indulge in. In Haiti, 
where female literacy is below 16 per cent, labels on 
the American Mead Johnson tins were written in 
Spanish and English while mothers, even the literate 
ones, speak and read mainly French or Creole. 

The joint, WHO-UNICEF meeting on Infant and 
Young Child Feeding, 1979, stressed that breast- 
feeding is an integral part of the reproductive process, 
the natural and ideal way of feeding the infant and a 
unique biological and emotional basis for child deve- 
lopment. Also emphasised was the point that fresh 
local foods and traditional alternatives should be 
introduced as complements only if unavoidable, and 
industrially processed products like infant formulas 
should be given only under Government guidance. 

This is possible only if proper information and 
guidance are given to mothers even during preg- 
nancy, concerning breast-feeding and how they can 
establish and maintain breast-feeding. Women’s 
organisations should be fully mobilised for promo- 
tion of breast-feeding. When family planning 
methods are promoted to ensure birth spacing, pre- 
ference should be given to methods that do not inter- 
fere with normal lactation. Lactation itself has a 
contraceptive effect and this should be recognised and 
mothers informed. 


THE WHO Code is being fought hardest by Nestle ° 


and the'dissenting vote of the US was influenced by 
the three American companies, Bristol-Myers Co., 
Abbot Laboratories and American Home Products 
Corporation. Abbot, and Myers (Mead-Johnson) 
control 90 per cent of the formula market in the US. 
The trend towards the bottle keeps MNCs like 
Nestle growing at an annual rate of 15-20 per cent. 

Being the largest food company in the world, 
Nestle has been the leading force fighting the Code. 
Nestle has a reason too. Of the more than ten million 
Third World infants being fed formula milk, an 
estimated one-third get Nestle products. In 1980, 
almost 35 per cent of its total sales of 11.9 billion 
US dollar was from Latin America, Asia, Africa, 
and Oceania. According to a Nestle spokesman. its 
infant foods returns came to only a meagre 7.7 per 
cent in 1980 and of baby formula less than 3 per cent 
in developing countries and so the company does not 
have to bother much about the Code. 

Nestle’s consolidated sales rose by just about 13 
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per cent in 1980. This is attributed to the high 
inflation in many of the countries where Nestle has 
subsidiaries. Reports suggest that in Europe, 
Nestle’s total baby food sales have fallen by 5 per 
cent in real terms since 1976. Nestle controls fifty 
per cent of the baby food market in Asia. 

The opposition to Nestle’s unrelenting and im- 
proper marketing practices led to a consumer boycott 
of Nestle in the United States in 1977. The 
company’s infant exploitation and other practices 
brought down its image to such a level that the firm 
had to hire the services of Hill and Knowlton, the 
world’s largest public relations agency, to fight its 
critics and undo the damage aone to its image. Hill 
and Knowlton failed miserably. Even Switzerland, 
home of Nestle, has supported the Code. 

The milk powder firms tried to give the Cede an 
ideological colouring. Branding its critics as 
“Marxists marching under the banner of Christ”, 
the propaganda machinery of these MNCs tried to 
make it all look like an ideological attack on in- 
nocent corporations. One wonders whether Dr Stig 
Sjolin — a leading expert in child nutrition who 
resigned as consultant to a subsidiary of Nestle in 
protest against the firm’s promotion of baby food 
in the Third World — would also be branded a 
‘red’, along with the two top USAID officials who 
have resigned on the same issue. 

The ideological angle is interesting, because the 
motive behind the formula lobby is said to be not 
just profits. Leah Margulies says in an article in 
PAG Bulletin: 

“The motivation behind this campaign for Third 
World consumers was not just profits. According 
to international marketing expert Peter Drucker, 
what we are engaged in today is ‘essentially a race 
between the promise of development and the threat 
of international class war. The economic develop- 
ment is the opportunity of this age, the class war 
is the danger...Marketing is central in this new 
situation. For marketing is one of our most potent 
levers to convert the danger into the opportunity’. 
Corporations now offered the ‘consumer revolution’ 
to supplant the political variety. They provided the 
Third World poor with a chance to buy the same 
products as the middle and upper classes, hoping 
that this would indefinitely postpone active discon- 
tent. Infant formula — like Coke, Colgate, and Ritz 
crackers — was one of these products”. 


THAT breast-fed babies are healthier than those 
bottle-fed has been conclusively proved by scientific 
and Statistical investigations. Indirect evidence of 
the protective value of breast-feeding is found in the 
investigation of 35,000 cases of childhood deaths in 
13 widely scattered project sites in Latin America. 
Among infants dying of diarrheal disease at the age 
of 28 days to five months, 51.7 per cent were not 
breast-fed as compared to 31.7 who were breast-fed 
and not weaned. Among babies in the same age 
groups who died of nutritional deficiency, 51.5 per 
cent were not breast-fed as compared to 34.1 per 
cent who were breast-fed and not weaned. 

The Canadian Medical Association Journal (No. 
120, 1979) found that fully bottle-fed (American 
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indian) infants were hospitalised with infectious 
diseases ten timés more often and spent ten times 
more days in hospital during the first year of life than 
fully breast-fed infants. Breast-feeding was strongly 
protective against severe infection requiring hospital 
admission and also against minor infection. The pro- 
tective effect, which lasted even after breast feeding 
was discontinued, was independent of family size, 
overcrowding in the home, family income and educa- 
tion of the parents. - 
_ „According to J.W Gerrard, “Breast-fed infants are 
less likely to develop respiratory and gastrointestinal 
infections and allergic reactions. Infants slowly deve- 
lop their own immunologic defenses in the months 
after birth, and breast-feeding is a hygienic, gradual 
method of protection during the transition to immu- 
nologic independence. Best protection is achieved 
whe. the infant receives breast milk alone for, at 
least, the first six months of life. Pediatricians should 
be aware that this is particularly important in areas 
where contamination of cow’s milk and other foods 
is likely and where medical facilities are inadequate.” 
(Pediatrics 54 :.757, 1974). 

Research shows that chronic otitis media (running 
ear) was related to bottle-feeding. According to Dr 
Otto Schafer of North: West Territories Medical 
Services, quite a number of Inuit and Eskimo babies 


born in, 1973-74 ended up in Montreal with intract-" 


able diarrhoea and protein energy malnutrition. 

In Latin America, 80 per cent of all deaths are 
accounted for by children under five years of age. 
Measles kills ten per cent or more of all children 


born in Africa before they are five. In spite of 80 per 
cent immunisation, these deaths occur. 

Studies in Columbia have revealed that only 29 
per cent of rural populations’ and 72 per cent of 
urban populations have potable water required 
for mixing with formula powder. Formula was avai- 
lable to consumers here and promoted through health 
personnel. What happens when the milk powder is 
prepared in unclean water is obvious. There was the 
possibility of misuse by 71 per cent of the rural popu- 
lation and 28 per cent of the urban population. 
(Senate Hearings on Infant Formula, 1978). 

Mother’s milk contains immunological antibodies 
to protect the baby against infections and allergies 
for a period of time till the infant develops its own 
defences. Cow’s milk and prepared formulas lack 
these. The mother conducts the protective antibodies 
through her milk into the child. Certain chemicals 
recently found in human breast milk are thought to 
stimulateithe development of organs, such as the 
intestinal tract and possibly the brain, that are 
immature when a baby is born. One milk factor may 
help to prevent atherosclerosis by changing the way 
the -body handles cholosterol. (New York Times, 
December 4, 1979, Jane E: Brody). ` 

The NYT report goes into details of the rich values 
of mother’s milk. The human infant emerges from a 
sterilé womb into a world full of infectious micro- 
organisms and foreign proteins capable of bypassing 
the newborn’s primitive immune responses and 
invading the bloodstream through its incomplefe- 
ly developed intestinal wall. 
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The human foetus receives from its mother, across 
the placenta, pre-programmed antibodies of a type 
called IgG that protect the baby against bacterial and 
viral diseases to which the mother is immune, such 
as measles and miunips. This protection lasts several 
months, upto a year after birth, while the baby slowly 

` develops its .own ability to produce IgG. But the 
.baby gets no prenatal infusion of another important 
class of antibodies called IgA — useful in warding 
off intestinal infection, a major cause of infant 
. disease and death — and‘cannot make much of its 
. own IgA for some months after birth. These anti- 
bodies are abundant in mother’s milk and not in baby 
formula, made from a milk base with vegetable fat, 
milk sugar, vitamins and minerals. 
* When ingested by the suckling, IgA antibodies 
survive the acids and digestive enzymes of the gas- 
trointestinal tract and take up surveillance posts in 
the infant’s gut. There, scientific evidence indicates, 
IgA programmed by the mother’s body to combat 
infectious agents common to her and her baby pre- 
vents these agents from getting into the baby’s cells. 

Breast-fed infants have also been shown to suffer 

fewer: problems with allergies, especially if they are 
fed nothing but breast milk for the first six months 
of life. New-born breast-fed babies have far more 
IgA in their nasal secretions and saliva than those 
that are bottle-fed, suggesting that breast milk stimu- 
lates the-child’s own aati-body machinery in the first 
days of life. 


UPON returning from London where she studied 
“the havoc that bottle-feeding creates”, Dr. Natividad 
Clavano, chief of Paediatrics at the Baguio General 
Hospital in the Philippines, has prohibited bottle- 
feeding of any kind in her hospital except in medical 
‘emergency. No company ‘milk nurses’ were allowed 
into the hospital and all company. posters and calen- 
dars on infant formula were pulled down. Posters 
promoting breast-feeding were put up. After two 
years, she found that breast-feeding went up by over 


85 per cent, diseases decreased by 58 per cent, deaths’ 


decreased by 47.2 per cent and diarrhoea in new- 
borns decreased by 79 per cent. 

In. Guyana and Jamaica, “mothercraft nurses” 
(company nurses) are prohibited from visiting hospi- 
tals. In Guyana and Trinidad, formulas are subject 
to price control, and in Algeria powdered milk 
imports are being controlled and marketed under a 
single state name. At the same time the government 
campaigns against bottle-feeding through baby welfare 
clinics. 

Paediatricians and nutritionists around the world 
have been protesting about the activities of companies 
that contribute to a decline in breast-feeding. As 
Dr. Shanti Ghosh, Paediatrician of Safdarjung, says: 
“In a. poor ‘socio-economic illiterate community, 
breast-feeding can make the difference between the 
life and death of the baby...”. And it is precisely in 
these areas that the baby food companies are pushing 
their products. f 

A number of studies of human milk in different 
genetic, economic, nutritional and cultural circums- 

` tances point out that even poorly nourished mothers 
have good volume and composition of milk. Even if 
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this is not sufficient for the child, the alternative is not 
necessarily to supplement the child’s diet. It is the 
mother’s diet that needs to be complemented. The 
amount spent on formula milk can be used for this. 

` The Times of India (May 15, 1981) wrote that “the 


. Problem in India is not baby food but mother food. 


Feed the mother and the child will feed itself. And 
if the mother is fed the manufacturers of baby food 
will go out of business, But who will feed the mother? 
WHO?”. The answer is simple. It is unrealistic to 
suggest that a mother who cannot afford to feed 
herself can’ afford expensive baby food. Mothers 
who do not have enough to eat, will not also have the 
money to buy expensive baby food. Buta survey 
shows that they do buy the product and dilute it 
beyond a point permissible to stretch the powder and 
postpone buying the next tin. Even when the for- 
mula food is bought, though with great difficulty, 
adequate quantities of the powder has to be mixed 
with clean water. In Ghana, it was found that 
mothers were using five times too much water. The 
disastrous consequence of such dilution is under- 
nutrition and infection, a major cause of death and 
debility. — 

All utensils, including the bottle, have to be 


. scrupulously sterilised before feeding. An illiterate 


mother may not know how much she has to mix in 
water — clean water. An ignorant mother may not 
take the trouble, especially if fuel for Sterilising is 
scarce. Refrigeration is something the majority of 
mothers in the Third World have not even heard of. 
Dr. Derrick Jelliffe of the University of California in 
Los Angeles has estimaied that there are some 10 
million cases of infant malnutrition and infectious 
disease, every year, directly attributable to improper 
bottle-feeding. 

Consistent messages through all channels of com- 
munication will drive home to the mother the 
disastrous physical and economic effects of bottle- 
feeding when breast milk is available in quantity — 
and free. This neéds active community and govern- 
ment support. While prevention of bottle- feeding by 
itself will not eradicate completely malnutrition and 
infection among children of developing countries, 
there is no reason to avoid intermediate Strategies till 
overall socio-economic changes take place in these 
countries. 

Monitoring and exposure of corporate activity, and 
consequent public censure, will restrain the business 
community from exploitation to further their profits, 
in total disregard of human values. Third World 
governments will have to play as aggressive a role in 
preventing promotion of undesirable bottle-feeding, 
as the MNCs are playing in promoting it. Health 
agencies, voluntary agencies including missionary 


, organisations and doctors can be channels of proper 


information to the public.’ Massive campaigns have 
to be launched. 

All this will, obviously, meet with stiff opposition 
from the vested interests, and face heavy odds too, 
for, a good majority of the Third World peoples are 
illiterate and abysmally poor, and even the educated 
sections are brainwashed into submission by these 
companies. A lackadaisical attitude may prove disas- 
trous. [J 
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` A RATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 


Reform M ovements 
in | 
Indian Islam 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


ELIGION, revealed or otherwise, is a vision inspired 
by the noblest of urges, obtained after a great 
deal of inner struggle in the depth of the soul of its 
founder. This vision takes into its sweep the broadest 
Possible aspects of human life, individual and 
collective, and hence, more often than not, tends to 
be transcendental both spatially and temporally. This 
vision also emphasises, in varying degrees values like 
truth, justice, goodness, universal brotherhood, 
equality, and so on. The form and content of a 
religion are determined, iñ addition to the transcend- 
ental vision (this vision is often treated as supra- 
rational and even mystical, although it is difficult to 
agree with this point of view in its entirety) by its 
spatio-temporal co-ordinates. 

Islam, too, while being undeniably a spiritual 
vision of its great founder in all its transcendental 
aspects, had its geographical locale as well as histori- 
- cal dimension, and both were manifested, in abstract 
as well as concrete shape, through its teachings. Most 
of the elements of the Islamic shari’at, as against its 
universal vision, described in contradistinction to it 


(that is, shariah) as Deen by scholars like Abul - 


Kalam Azad, had the birthmarks of the Arabian 
society of the late 6th century A.D. The holy Koran 
admits of historicity and spatio-temporal co-ordinates 
of shari’ah when it says: : 

“God had prescribed different ceremonials at different times 


and for different countries, Whatever’ was appropriate toa. 


particular situation was prescribed. Had God so desired, he 
would have made all mankind of but one pattern, But that 
evidently was not His purpose, Variations were called for; 
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and these did take rise, But this variation should not form 
the ground for conflict between one and another. What 
really mattered was righteous action to which every varying 
ceremonial was subsidiary.” 

As against this, the Koran also makes clear what 
it means by Din or righteous action lest one misunder- 
stand these ceremonials confined within a spatio- 
temporal framework as constituting righteous action: 
` Righteousness js not that you turn your faces (in prayer) 

towards the east or the west; but righteousness is this, that 
one believeth in God, in the Last Day, in the angels, in the 
Books and in the Prophets, and for the love of God giveth 
of his wealth to his-kindred and to the orphans and to the 
needy and to the wayfarer, and to those who ask, and to 
effect the freedom of the slave, and observeth prayer and 
payeth the poor one and is of those who are faithful to their 
engagements when they have engaged in them, and endureth 
with fortitude poverty, distress, and moments of peril — 
these are they who are true in their faith and these are they 
who are truly righteous, (Q: 2: 177) 

The first forty years after the hijra of the Prophet 
could be described as the early formative period of 
Islam. The Ptophet’s central vision was, during ten 
years after his migration to Madina, concretised 
through his own exemplary behaviour, supplemented 
of course by the exigencies of the situation. Islam, 
due to the historical circumstances of its origin, 
„always emphasised the concrete over the abstract. It 
was, and still remains, a-historical project and more 
of. a praxis than abstract philosophical doctrines, 
In its concreteness it assimilated the best of the Arab 
traditions which did not conflict with its central 
vision. The Islamic Shari’a can be said to be rooted 
in this sense in the Arabian collective tradition 
although the central. vision of Islam is as much 
part of it. The central vision of Islam, in a way, 
has been summed up in the above Koranic verse. 
It will be seen that it is inspired by equality, social 
justice and brotherhood. ‘This vision found expression 
through Arabian traditions and institutions, and thus 
can be called. the: Hinayan period of Islam. 

The later conquests which began after the death of 


_ the Prophet brought the Muslim Arabs face to face 


with Hellenic and Sassanid traditions which, through 
cultural and intellectual interactions left a deep 
imprint on both Islamic thought and practice. Specu- 
lative elements now began to assert themselves over ` 
the concrete. Thus, according to Iqbal, the inductive 
and concrete spirit of the Koran was superseded, 
during this period, by speculative and deductive 
thought. During.. the, Umayyad and the Abbasid 
‘periods the frontiers of Islamic society went on ex- 
panding, assimilating alien traditions in one form or 
the other. These accretions enriched and deepened 
Islamic thought. This period could be described as 
the Mahayan period of Islam. : 

When Islain spread to India it did so through 
latitudinarian and assimilative practices of Sufi saints 
rather than rigid and exclusivistic practices of the 
Ulama or the jurists. Wahdat al wujiid of Ibn-Arabi 
which inspired these Sufi saints was assimilative 
rather than rejectionist. Thus many of the Vedantic 
traditions, representing a different vision of life, 
tended to become part of Indian Islam. Thus 
Atindranath Bose says in The Cultural Heritage of 
India (Vol III, pp 460-2): A 

“Then Islam knocked on the Western gates of India; and 

the Sufis, inspired by the Islamic idea of equality, came as 
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the torch-bearers of a liberal folk philosophy... Their spirit 
was free from those superstitions and rigidities which caused 
stagnation among the classical Indian and Islamic schools. 
Against the sterility of the orthodox systems, the new :popu- 
lar appeals awakened a fresh spiritual fervour and let loose 
great creative power which so long lay dormant. A. new 
philosophy grew up based on the materjal of human values. 
It trusted in the latent divinity of the human soul, in the 
universality of love, and in the dynamic power of emotion. 


It released powerful spiritual energy hitherto pent up by - 


social barriers among the dumb millions of the soil.... Sind 
and Bengal were the last nurseries of this syncretising popu- 
lor philosophy.” 


The Safi saints found close parallels in Hindu 
\ philosophy and did not hesitate to acknowledge this 
fact, as against the Ulama who remained unreconciled 
to any attempt at syncretisation. The Sufis recognised 
the essence of “I am the Truth” in ‘aham Brah- 
masmi’ and that of waldat al-wujid in advaita- 
vedanta. According to Dr F. Mujtabai: 

«Tn both cases jnāna or m'arifa is the only state in which the 

ultimate truth can be realised. This state cannot be obtained 

through discursive reasoning, nor through the study of 


scriptures or performance of religious duties. It results from 
” progress on the mystical path (marga or terigat) and trans- 


formation, of the self in and through successive stages ` 


(bhumikas or magamat), which lead to intuitive enlighten- 
ment Osavikalpa-sama@dhi and sakasotkara or kashf as 
shuhad) and eventually, to the final liberation (nirvikalpa- 
samadhi and mukti ot fana’ fi'llah and baga’ bi'ilah). Just as 
the Advaita vedantins argue that self-knowledge (atma- 
Jnana) is concomitant with realisation of the Supreme Self 
(Brahma-vidya), so also, according to Muslim mystics, 
realisation of the Supreme Being ensues from knowledge of 
one’s own self: (One who knows his self knows his God as 
well)”: 


Sufi Islam (and undoubtedly it was the popular 
Islam) thus acquired’ new dimensions in Indian soil 


and this Big Vessel (Mahayana) added much to itself,. 


enriching its contents in the process. The Ulama, by 
emphasising the letter of Shari’a (rather than its 
spirit) froze Islam both spatially and temporally. The 
Sufis liberated it spatially although not temporally. 
Liberating Islam temporally (that is, bringing it into 
the mainstream of historical process) is an extremely 
onerous task which has yet to begin systematically). 
However, this process of universalisation of Islam at 
the hands of the Sufi saints was strongly disapproved 
by the Ulama for whom the essence of Islam was 
represented by fiqh (jurisprudence) alone. For them 
the secondary details of Shari'a, in all their rigidity, 
- mattered much more thhn anything else. Thus ‘their 
strictly casuistic approach narrowed the circle of 
Islamic influence. They always dismissed with con- 
tempt the Sufi saints’ preference for garigaf over 
Sharat. In fact they treated wahdat al-wujtid as a 
lurking danger for Islam. 

“The Sufi cults with their central doctrine of sulh 
kul (universal love) acquired so much popularity that 
the Ulama now not only began to denounce their 
pantheism but’also setout to make concerted efforts 
for restoring the purity of early Islam, that is shear- 
ing it of all later accretions and trappings — Islam 
shrunk to its Arabian locale. Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, 
also known as Mujaddid Alf-i-Thani, who was born 
in 1971. A.D. began serious attempts at reforming 
Indian Islam by purging it of ‘all undesirable prac- 
tices. According to Burhan Ahmad Faruqi, ‘the 
prepared a number of his disciples for the work and 
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‘classes in those days. 


sent them in all directions to preach the true Islam, , 
to emphasise the Jftiba’-i-Sunnai or following the 
example of the Holy Prophet, and to bring the 
people back to the fold of the Shari’at.”2 Also, 
“Tawhid is the problem on which the Mujaddid has 
deservingly laid the greatest emphasis and made 
great and original contributions. Thereby he has 
undermined the whole structure of mysticism in its 
very ‘foundations, namely, its pantheism.? 

I would like to propose a working hypothesis here, 


- that the religious reform movements are, by and large, 


influenced by the aspirations of the social classes they 
represent. The Sufis were much closer to the masses 
and, therefore, their doctrines and practices reflected 
the masses’ aspirations by assimilating or integrating 
many of the popular or folk traditions. Both the 
Sufi and Bhakti movements were, therefore, latitudi- 
narian and assimilated from what the Ulama and the 
Brahmins considered as rival religions. The Ulama 
and the Brahmins, during that period, more often 
than not formed part of, and were patronised by, the 
ruling classes. Their interest, therefore, lay in pre- 
serving the religious orthodoxy through which was 
reflected the identity and aspirations of the upper 
The practices and folklore 
assimilated by the Sufi and Bhakti saints were held in 
contempt by these ruling classes. The Muslim nobility 
tried to suppress the growing influence of the eminent 
Sufi saints among the masses. 

Of course, the above hypothesis should not be 
treated mechanically as social phenomena aie extre- 


, mely complex and need to be treated very cautiously. 


A number of variables, religious, social, economic as 
well as political, play their part in shaping these 
phenomena. Many Ulama themselves, including the 
Mujaddid himself, came into conflict with the ruling 
authorities. Jehangir went to the extent of arresting 
Shaikh Sirhindi. However, the hypothesis suggested 
above nevertheless has vailidity if seen in the overall 
social perspective. Shaikh Sirhindi did come in con- 
flict with the emperor Jebangir but, by ard large, he 
represented the interests of the ruling class as opposed 
to the Sufi saints who were closer to the masses. It 
was not easy even for the emperor to arrest him as he 
enjoyed the support of the powerful nobles. “But it 
was not easy”, says Faruqi, “to lay hands on him. 
The’ great nobles revered him and were devoted to 
him. So Jehangir sent them one by one to distant 
places....°°4 
Itis also interesting to note that the Mujaddid, 
despite his conflict with Jehangir, did not wish to 
disturb the social order. Thus Faruqi tells us in his 
dissertation: 
“This imprisonment of the Shaikh greatly annoyed Mahabat 
Khan in Kabul and he expunged the name of Jehangir from 
the Khutbah or Friday sermon and the coin in Kabul, and 
invaded India with his chosen army. It is narrated that he 
virtually took Jehangir a prisoner at Jhelum. Mahabat 
might have gone further. But the Shaikh sent him instruc. 
tions to obey the King and to cause no disturbance in the 
realm. Thereupon Mahabat set Jebangir free,’’s 
Tt is thus evident that Shaikh Sirhindi did not want 
to disturb the status quo. Although Islam does not 
approve of the institution of kingship, the Shaikh did 
not attack it in his reform movement. It would also 
be interesting to list here the demands the- Shaikh 
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made on J ehangir when the later desired to meet him: 
The demands were: 


Firstly, that the Emperor would abolish Sajdah'-i-T'azimi ` 


or prostration; secondly, that all the mosques that had been 
erased should be erected; thirdly, that all orders prohibiting 
cow-slaughter should be cancelled; fourthly, that Qadis, 
Muftis and censors should be appointei to enforce the 
Islamic code; fifthly, that Jizyah or military tax should be 
re-introduced; sixthly, that all bid’at or innovations should 
be stopped and injunctions of the Shari’at or Law be en- 
forced: and seventhly, that all prisoners who had been sent 
_ to prison in contravention of the above should be released.’ 
Not a single demand in the list touches upon the 
spirit of social justice and equality which form the 
part of the central vision of Islam. On the contrary, 


these demands even injure the spirit of sulh-kul. 


(universal peace) preathed by the Sufi saints as lifting 
the ban on cow-slaughter and re-imposition of Jizyah 
would have led to communal tension between the two 
major communities. , ; 

While campaigning for restoring the ‘purity’ of 
Islam the Shaikh chose precisely those aspects of 
Islamic theology which tended to reinforce the inte- 
rests of the ruling classes which were feudal in 
nature. The early Islam was informed by the spirit 
of revolutionary change, social justice and equality, 
. but the Shaikh completely ignored these aspects of 
Islamic ideology. His ‘reform movement thus re- 
tnained confined to the purely formal aspects of 
Islamic Shari’at. For evaluating any reform move- 
ment.it is important to examine which aspects of the 
Islamic teachings are being emphasised. Ido not 
doubt the. reformist zeal of Mujaddid Alf-i-Théni 
nor'do ‘I doubt his intentions; Iam only tyring to 
evaluate the implications of his reform movement 
for different social classes. 

- Another important personality among the refor- 
mers of Indian Islam was Shah Waliullah Dehlavi. 
_He was aman of great vision and one who under- 

stood the significance of socio-economic factors in the 
rise and fall of empires. He tried to work outa 
creative synthesis between wahdat al-wujid of the 
Sufis and wahdat as-shuiud of Shaikh Sirhindi. Shah 
Waliullah came of age in a period of great crisis. 
Mughal rule was fast declining, and the Marathas 
were rebelling and consolidating their power. Shah 
. Waliullah, whom some Muslims naively describe as a 
precursor of Marx for Indian Muslims, no doubt had 
some deep insights into socio-economic forces which 
bring about political 
analyse the causes of the decline of the Mughal 
empire and suggested certain temedies. He was con- 
vinced that the traders should be given greater free- 
dom and the burden of taxation should not be too 
high on them, the Khalisa jagira (those feudal estates 
which were reserved for the kings and their families). 
should not be too extensive, the burden of exploita- 
tion on the peasantry should be reduced, and so on. 

However, it would be wrong to describe Shah Wali- 
ullah as a revolutionary thinker who wanted to 
emphasise the concepts of social justice and equality 
‘in Islam. He never rejected the feudal system as 
such, but only concerned himself with arresting its 
decline by proposing some marginal reforms. 

His main concern was not thé -poor and down- 
trodden Muslim masses who, along with the toiling 
poor of other communities, were being ground down 
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changes in society. He tried to . 


by the oppressive feudal system but. to save the 
Islamic empire from the depredations of the Mara- 
thas, and it was for this reason that he entered into 


‘correspondence with Ahmad Shah Abdali and invited 


him to invade India so as to fescue the central rule . 
from the dominations. of the Marathas. Thus it can 
be seen that he was seized with the idea of saving the 
Muslim ruling classes from the deepening crisis. 

It would, therefore, be wrong to consider Shah 
Waliullah as a revolutionary thinker in the sense that 
he advocated revolutionary change in the social set- 
up of his day. On the contrary, he. proposed reforms- 
to save the society of his day from further decay and 
make it more acceptable to the people. Dr Mubam- 
mad Ashraf rightly points out that the magnum opus 
of Shah Waliullah Hujjat allah al-Bélighah owes much 
to those political theories of Plato and Socrates 


‘which have been dealt with in detail by Nasiruddin 


Tausi Farabi, al-Mawardi aud al-Chazali. Those who 
admire his theory of ideal universe and social evolu- 
tion perhaps do not know that Farabi in his Madina 
al-Fadilah and Tisi and al-Mawardi in their respec- 
tive books have dealt with it. Even historians like 
al-Masidi and Ibn Khalladin owe a debt-to some 
extent to al-Farabi.? 

Again, Shah Waliullah was no less concerned with 
the formal and secondary aspects of Sharidah. He has 
devoted a large part of his magnum opus to ritual- 
istic aspects of Islam like prayer, Haji, fasting. etc., 
and the various issues related thereto. Dr Hasan 
Hanafi, an Egyptian scholar, draws aitention to the 
fact that our Islamic heritage can serve us well only 
when there is a shift of emphasis from pure reason 
to nature, from spirit to matter, from God to the 
universe,’ from soul to the body, and from unity of 
belief to unity of practice.8 But it has been the grea- 
test shortcoming of most reformists that they have 
laid too much emphasis on reviving the early casuis- 
tic theories and formulations, thus giving preference 
to the abstract over thé concrete, to subjective factors 
over objective ones. Such an approach hardly helps 
in bringing about ‘rea! social change for the better. 
The only distinction which Shah Waliullah could i 
claim over other reformists is that he was not totally 
unaware of the objective social conditions and their 
role in man’s life. Thus he points out: 

Ifa community continues to register material progress its 
industry and craftsmanship reaches the peak of achieve- 
ment, But if after this the ruling class begins to lead an 
easy and luxurious life and indulges in ostentation, the 
burden of this on the artisan classes would increase so much 
that they would be forced to lead the life of animals. The 
social ethics are destroyed when they (artisans) are compel- 
led to bear the economic burden. In such a situation they 
would be compelled to work like donkeys and oxen for their 
livelihood. When mankind is subjected to such a calamity 
Allah does reveal a way of liberation (for the toilers). A 
revolutionary way is created by the power of God in order 
to lighten the burden of the community. *When the Romano 
and Sassanid emperors began to indulge in luxury and 
ostentation, Allah sent His Messenger. Pharaoh’s des- 
truction and final ruination of the emperors of Rome and 

Persia was one of the essential attributes of prophethood.° 

This is about all as far as the socio-economic 
factors are concerned in Shah Waliullah’s theology. 
He neither explores further causative linkages in the 
feudal system thus laying bare the mechanism of 
exploitation nor does he develop any revolutionary 
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theology like early sixteenth century Christian theo- 
logian Thomas Munzer (1490-1525). Munzer, 
pained at the collusion of the Church with the 
powerful. féudal interests, not only developed a revo- 
lutionary theology but also participated in the peasant 
war. He was described as the.first theologian of 
revolution by Engels in his ‘Peasant War in 
Germany’. Munzer’s. theology was far ahead of his 
time. According to him the Kingdom of God, for 
which one has to prepare through war, is such a 
social system wherein there are neither slaves nor 
masters, where private property is non-existent and 
institutions like Church and State do not exist. The 
only supreme ruler is man’s conscience.10 

‘Shah Waliullah, despite stressing the need for 
social justice, could not go that far in his theology. 
Neither did he preach abolition of the feudal system 
which, if one goes by the early Islamic theology, 
developed during the Prophet’s own life-time, and 
for which there was no sanction in Islam. Like other 
‘Muslim reformers he too, on the whole, remained 
pre-occupied with the juristic aspects of Islam and 
its niceties and subtleties. Most cf the Ulama, in- 
cluding those belongisg to the Wahabi school, when 
they talked of Islamic revival, did not intend 10 


tevive the early revolutionary spirit of Islam of the 


Meccan period (during this period the prophet ún- 
compromisingly fought againt the powerful rich 
merchants of Mecca), but merely stressed the revival 
or blending of the four schools of Islamic jurispru- 
dence which were evolved much afier the death of 
the Prophet when Islam was thoroughly feudalised. 

After political power passed into the hands of the 
Umayyads, monarchy and feudal exploitation became 
an integral part of Islamic society and gradually the 
Ulama, after an initial period of resistance, got 
reconciled to both, so much so that anyone who 
seriously challenged -the king and feudal exploitation 
were dubbed as mulhidy (non-believers in God). The 
khwarij (seceders) on the one hand, and the Shi’a 
revolutionary sects like the Ismailis and the Qara- 
mita on the other, were always strongly denounced 
by the orthodox ‘Ulama’ as enemies of Islam and a 
campaign of vilification continued unabated against 
them. Even today these prejudices against them are 
found to be deep-rooted. Only some Left-oriented 
Muslims well-versed in Islamic history have begun to 
appreciate these sects and their revolutionary strug- 
gles. In fact, the entire history of the Umayyad and 
the Abbasid period needs to be thoroughly reexamin- 
ed and re-evaluated. 

Let me make it clear that I am not trying to 
belittle Shah Waliullah’s personality and scholarship. 
He was undoubtedly a great thinker and synthesizer. 
I have only tried to evaluate his socio-political role 
and its implications. Later on his followers played 
a miltant role in fighting British imperialism. The 
militancy of Shah Waliullah’s followers is an inter- 
esting phenomenon for the social scientist. 
Islamic world, right from Africa to Indonesia in the 
Far East, religious militancy played an important role 
in fighting Western imperialism. I propose a hypo- 
thesis here: In moments of . deeper economic 
‘and political crises (political crises precipitated by 
Western imperialism was the result of economic 
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érisis in the sense that it uprooted the Asian mode of 
production), the role played by the orthodox clergy 
undergoes significant change inasmuch as it tends 
to play politically a progressive role, provided—and 
this is an important proviso—the imperialist rulers 
are ofa different religion. Ifthe imperialist rulers 
happen to belong to the same religion, that is, Islam, 
no such change in role takes place. Otteman im- 
perialism is its best example. 


THE era of Western imperialism in the 19th century 
and later gave impetus to modern reforms. Here we 
shall be concerned only with India. Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan came under the influence of Western thought 
and began to re-interpret Islam in the light of 
modern developments. It must be admitted that Sir 


.Syed’s was the boldest attempt in projecting the 


teachiogs of [slam in the light of liberal and hum- 
anitarian values. His essays in Tahzib al-Akhiaq, his 
commentary on the Koran, and several other writings 
constitute a great attempt in the direction of develop- 
ing a modern theology of Islam. No one after him — 
and it is very sad commentary indeed on the Muslim 
state of affairs in the sub-continent — has gone 
beyond what he had written on the modernisation of 
Islam. Even Dr. Igbal’s Jectures on ‘Reconstruction 
of Religious Thought in Islam’ do. not go as far as 
Sir Syei went in his attempt. Let no one grudge 
this tribute to Sir Syed. 

However, there is another side of the picture. Sir 
Syed’s re-interpretation of Islam or his attempt to 
develop a modern theology of Islam had a limited 
role. It is well known that while Ulama of the Shah 
Waliullah school had vowed to overthrow British 


` rule in India, Sir Syed was interested in consolidating 


it. The Faraizi Movement in Bengal, which was 


_ militantly anti-British, was too revivalist'in nature. 


Thus we see that while the revivalist movement drew 
the Muslim masses into the struggle against British 
imperialism, the modern reformist movement whose 
champions were liberal Muslims like Sir Syed Ahmad 
Ameer Ali and others, tended to support it. It was 
so because the modern reform movements essentially 
served the interests of the Western’ educated elite 
belonging to the upper classes. The poor masses 
remained aloof from these reform movements. It 
was not in their interests to support exploitative 
imperialistrule. 

The situation was thus pretty complex. Revivalism 
reinforced religious orthodoxy but challenged 
imperialist rule while reform movements under the 
influence of modera education encouraged liberal and 
humanitarian values but supported British rule or at 
least discouraged militant struggle against it. One 
can hardly ignore these dimensions cf the revivalist 
and reformist movements. In fact, this is the inevi- 
table development of a backward society where due 
to very slow rate of industrial growth and retarded 
pace of social change the masses remain backward 
and a comparatively small number of people reap alt 
the benefits and constitute the social elite. Whereas 
this social elite wants to preserve the status quo, the 
poor and exploited masses want to overthrow it, and 
for the backward masses religion rather than any 
secular ideology becomes the militant instrument of 
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‘change. What happened recently in Iran is a vindica- 
` tion of this interpretation. 

Thus we seethat there have been two predominant 
reformist trends so far. The first trend was to purge 
Islam of all later-accretions and restore its pristine 
purity., The emphasis in this was of course on 
rigorously enforcing Islamic Shari’at. The masses 

_ were steeped in local traditions and could hardly 
appreciate this puritan zeal. It was, more so as the 


reformists of this variety never stressed the central’ 


Islamic vision of a just and egalitarian society. On 
the contrary, they tended to support the status quo. 
The masses were thus more attracted by the Sufi 
saints, who not only respected local traditions, making 
them an integral part of Islam, but also remained 
aloof from the ruling classes who exploited the 
masses. Their monasteries also provided an escape 
from the harsh realities of life. 
Secondly, the trend for modern reforms is of recent 
origin. It was led by those who had reaped the 
benefits of modern education and to whom bread was 
no longer a problem. T heir liberal re-interpretation of 
religion served their own class interests and had 
hardly any appeal for the masses. Without thorough 
economic transformation it is not possible” to over- 
come social backwardness, and for them a mutant 
religious orthodoxy of native variety would continue 
to have great appeal. Modernism for them isa 
symbol of Western licentiousness leading to corrup- 
tion of morale and hence unacceptable. Modernism, 
and this is not mere coincidence, has been preached 
by the upper classes and the issues raised by the 
advocates of modernism do not directly concern the 
poor masses. Hence their apathy or even downright 
hostility towards such movements In some Cases. 
However, apathy turns into hostility only in cases 
where modernism degenerates into sheer licentiousness 
among the upper classes who, disregarding conven- 
tional morality, indulge ia unrestrained luxury in the 
face of mass misery among their fellow-country- 


eit does not follow from these critical observations 
that modernisation per se is to be condemned. 
Change has to be purposeful and in keeping with the 
requirements of the community. . It is equally impor- 
tant to determine the priorities in keeping with the 
aspirations of the people at large and not merely a 
tiny minority constituting the upper classes. Indian 
Muslims are extremely poor and backward. Any 
reform or re-interpretation of Islam would have to 
keep this fact in mind. Jn other words, social justice 
Cad!) will have to be ‘re-emphasised as constituting 
the central vision of Islam. The concept of private 
property as developed during the medieval ages will 
have to- be re‘defined in keeping with the earliest 
phase of Islam, preferably the Meccan phase. Islam 
did throw the gauntlet to the powerful vested interests 
and did fight against them. „Umar in his later phase 
and Ali throughout his life fought intensely for bring- 
ing about just distribution of wealth in society and 
laid down their lives at the altar of social justice. 
For them Islam did not mean prayer and fasting only; 
above all it was a serious project to estatlish social 
justice. Umar refused to allow private property 10 
land and Ali so rigorously enforced equal distribution 
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of bait al-mal (state treasury) that his own close ĉofiè 


rades deserted him on this issue as they had expected ° 


special favours.“ : 

It'is very clear from the early history of Islam that 
revelation was not meant for sanctifying existing 
conditions but for changing them for the better, 
for realising social justice and. establishing equality. 
Thus continuous improvement of social conditions 
with available technology, just relations of production 
which would result in equitable distribution of social 
wealth and progress become integral parts of revela- 
tion. Meaningful change, purposeful scientific 
research, healthy progress and technology used for 
the general prosperity of the masses of people are all 
sanctified by the Prophetic revelation. Islam never 
emphasised individual salvation: it is a serious project 
for social change for the better and that is what the 
prophet did and earned the wrath of powerful vested 
interests. If so re-interpreted, Islam would certainly 
enthuse the poor and downtrodden Muslims. 

A new revolutionary theology must be developed 
on these lines if Islam is not to be confined to a set 
of rituals and hair-splitting and barren exercises on 
the lines of medieval Muslim jurists. Moral health 
and social justice, and not personal law, was the goal. 
of Islam. The message of Islam was not meant for 
the Arabian peninsula alone and, therefore, there is 
no reason why certain practices of that period and 
locale must be insisted upon as of universal validity. 
That is precisely why the holy Koran drew a line 


` between Deen and’ Shari'ah and did not accord to 


Shari’ah universal validity like that of Deen: 

But — I would again emphasise — upper-class 
oriented modernism influenced by Western value- 
judgements will not enthuse the Muslim masses. A 
new reformer will have to reject both the revivalism 
of the orthodox Ulama as well as modernism tailored 
to the needs of the upper .classes. He is essentially 
confronted with the task of developing a comprehen- 
sive modern revolutionary theology which would 
provide an ideology for progress, and change in the 
material conditions of tle poor the downtrodden 
Muslims in keeping with modern conditions — nay, 
in keeping with the changing conditions. This revolu- 
tionary theory will have to be dynamic and change- 
oriented, its only goal being realisation of rich. spiri- 
tual life on a sound material base. Static medieval- 
oriented Islamic theology has reduced spiritualism to 
mere ritualism robbing it of all its creative potentiali- 
ties. The new revolutionary theory should be 
negation of the given, not protection of the status quo 
and the vested interests that go with it. 

This revolutionary theology, as pointed out by 
Garaudy, must realise two things: on the one hand, 
objective. conditions are not inert metaphysical 
‘givens’ but rather the work of men, human projects 
achieved historically and, consequently, historically 
modifiable. On the other hand, consciousness is not 
passive reflection, but an act, a project. As this parti- 
cular project acts on these objective conditions, there 
is constant give and take, a necessary unity and 
homogeneity between the ends pursued and the means 
used to attain them.!2 This revolutionary theology 
would not reject but cooperate with any secula: 

(Continued on page 34. 
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Democratic 
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Case of Sinha vs Sinha 
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Economist wrote a commentary captioned 
“Concern for Kisan” (Mainstream, March 21, 
1981) followed by a longer article on “Peasant 
and Marxian Perspective” (Mainstream, April 
11, 1981). 'Indradeep Sinha, Member, CPI 
Secretariat and General Secretary, All-India 
Kisan Sabha, wrote a critique of Economist 
(Mainstream, May 23), to which Economist 
wrote a rejoinder (Jane 6). In this issue a 
reader from Bombay, Jayant Gadkari, takes the 
discussion forward, analysing the contradictions 
in Sinha’s arguments. The discussion will 
continue. ` 





— Editor 


‘ 


HE article by Economist entitled ‘Peasant and 
Marxian Perspective’ (Mainstream, April 11, 


1981) and Indradeep Sinha’s reply (Mainstream, | 


May 23) are Very interesting. The discussion would 
not have been any less profound if Sinha had not used 
abusive rhetoric, casting aspersions on the intellectual 
honesty of ‘Economist’. : 

The issue is ‘whether the rich peasantry in India is 
(as a class) an ally of working classes in the process 
of democratic revolution’, Sinha says: “...the Com- 
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munist movement continues to regard the present 


~ stage of Indian revolution as ‘essentially democratic, 


not socialist’ whose main task is the liquidation of 
imperialist, feudal and monopolist exploitation ‘and 
whose strategic class alliance is a united front of the 
working class, the peasantry, the petty bourgeoisie 
and the national bourgeoisie prepared to join the 
struggle”. He further explains: ‘‘...at the democratic 
stage of revolution when the peasantry as a whole is 
in the united front, the rich peasant or kulak is an 
ally and not an enemy”. ` 

Simply because Economist does not consider the 
kulak to be an ally, Sinha accuses him of theoretically 
muddled thinking on the question of stage of revolu- 
tion. Otherwise, Economist nowhere even by in- 
ference suggests that in his opinion the present stage 
is that of socialist revolution. All the broadsides of 
Sinha on that account (accusing Economist of left 
deviation concealing crass right opportunism, etc.) 
are therefore unnecessary and unwarranted. Let us 
ignore all that and proceed on the basis that the 
present stage is of democratic revolution. 

Whether the reference to the whole peasantry vis-a- 
vis the big commercial and industrial bourgeoisie 
includes capitalist landlords is a moot point left open 
by Sinha. After all they are the biggest beneficiaries 
of the movement for remunerative prices (central 
tactical slogan for uniting the peasantry). Let us leave 
out this too for the present. 

But what had Indradeep Sinha taught us about the 
evolution, character and place of the rich peasantry 
in such a strategic alliance? It is necessary to deal 
with this in some detail. In his detailed treatment 
of the problem (Changing Agrarian Scene — Problems 
and Tasks, 1980, PPH) he has made following 
observation: 

“The class strategy for the completion of the agrarian revolu- 
tion now can no longer be the unity of the entire peasantry, 
because.the rich peasant is no longer interested in the struggle 
for land reforms except in the most backward, generally 
tribal, areas. Therefore, peasant unity in the new situation 
has to be achieved by putting firm reliance on the agricultural 
labourers and poor and small peasants and forging a solid 
unity with middle peasants, while seeking to win over or at 
least to neutralise rich peasants in order to fight the land- 
lords, the monopolists and the multinationals and their 
patrons, imperialists” (p. 160; emphasis added), 

Let us hope Sinha does not make a distinction 
between the class strategy for agrarian revolution and 
that for democratic revolution now, since fighting 
against the vestiges of feudalism and semi feudalism 
is the essence of both revolutions — in fact these can- 
not be separated. 

Sinha has provided a detailed analysis for arriving 
at the aforesaid conclusion. He states: 

«*,..ruling bourgeoisie in India did show that political will 
when the questions of abolishing the zamindari system. and 
the princely states were involved — though it achieved their 
abolition in accordance with the class interests which guided 
its class policies. But it does not exhibit an analogous 
political will when it is a question of taking the struggle for 
land reforms to the second stage...It lacks such a political 
will because such radical redistribution of land is not in jts 
class interest — whichis to develop agriculture alone the 
eu 


bourgeois-landlord, path that is, transforming semi-feudal 
landlords into capitalist landlords and developing the econo- 
my of rich peasants as explained above.” (p. 146). 

‘*,,.He (rich peasant) was a partner in the antifeudal Struggles 


of the pre-Indedendence period, But he is not a partner in 
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the struggle for the imposition of ceilings and distribution of` 


surplus lands. He thinks he has to gain nothing from it. 
Moreover, being a property owner and exploiter of agricul- 
tural labour, he fears that if the latter become too strong 
after taking away the surplus lands of landlords they will 
soon advance to the next stage of clipping his exploitative 
wings as well. Hence he is opposed to land reforms now. 
At times he is able to draw away even sections’ of small and 
middle peasants to his side bv rousing their property instinct.” 
(p. 148; emhasis added). (That has happened in the moye- 
ment for remunerative prices). 


. Further, in the assessment of Sinha himself, the 
rich peasant class is not a silent spectator or neutral 
observer of the movement for implementation of land 
reforms. It is very much in active opposition and 
stoops to perpetrating atrocities against Harijans and 
other downtrodden sections of the landless peasantry, 
who are likely to be benefited by the implementation 
of land reforms. After quoting the astounding’ figures 
of registered incidents of atrocities against Harijans 

_ during the years 1975 to 1978, rising from 7,781 to 
12,225, Sinha observes: 

“Thesé atrocities revealed certain new features. Firstly, in 

the overwhelming cases, the key organisers were not the old 

type of feudel or semi-feudal landlords but the newly deve- 
loped capitalist landlords and rich ‘peasants — miscalled 

‘kulaks’ in the Indian press — who thus proclaimed, that 

they have replaced the old type of absentee semi-feudal land- 

lords as the’ main immediate exploiters of the rural poor”. 
, (p 94, emphasis added). 

After having identified the class ọf capitalist land- 
lords and rich peasants as the immediate exploiters 
of the rural poor, it is interesting to note how Sinha 
exposes the new modus operandi of this exploitation. 
Under the caption ‘Changes in: Class Relations’, 
Sinha says: . 

«The first important change is the abolition of the system 

of feudal ownership.... But since these changes have been 

brought about not through a revolutionary overthrow of 
feudal colonial order by a victorious peasantry allied with 
the working class, feudalism has not been destroyed root 
and branch. Strong remnants of feudal exploitation through 
share-cropping and other forms of feudal and semi-feudal 
tenancy, debt slavery, bondage and caste and social oppres- 
sion, though drastically restricted in scope, yet continue to 
exist, Now, under the protective wings of capitalist land- 
lords and rich peasants who have combined capitalist ex- 
ploitation with the remnants of feudal exploitation making 
the burden of the toiling masses still more oppressive...” 

(p 133-134; emphasis added). 

Al these lines were written around February 1980, 
after the Bhatinda congress. The broad conclusions 
flowing from his assessment are: (i) there is no ques- 
tion of the kulak being an ally in the process of 
agrarian reyolution; (ii) (as a class) he is opposed to 
land reforms; (iii) the bourgeoisie are interested in 
developing the rich peasant economy (making the 
tich peasant an ally -of the ruling bourgeois class); 
(iv) he (as a class) is the main perpetrator of atroci- 
ties against Harijans and other downtrodden sections 
of peasantry; (v) it is the class which combines 

. capitalist exploitation with the worst forms of fedual 
exploitation. 

And now, in May 1981, Sinha is asserting with 
equal vehemence that ‘...at the stage of democratic 
revolution...the kulak is an ally and not an enemy’. 

_He now seeks to take shelter behind the teachings of 
Marx, Engels and’ Lenin for imposing his new for- 
mulation (kulak being a partner in democratic revo- 
lution). Were not Marx, Engels and Lenin known 
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to him in February 1980?. He states: “Not only 
Marxist-Leninists but Marx, Engels and Lenin them- 
selves have considered the rich peasant to be an’ ally 
—though a vacillating ally—during the democratic 
revolution. By challenging this Marxist-Leninist 
teaching, Economist has declared himself to be an 
opponent or at least critic of that teaching”. 

The words are strong but without substance. 
‘Economist’ has quoted exhaustively from authorit- 
ative sources, and it is not necessary to repeat the 
quotations. What is important is .to examine the 
quotations of Lenin on which Sinha relies for making 
the claim that he is the only unadulterated Marxist. 
This is a quotation from Lenin: 

“It was Engels who established the division of peasants into 
small peasants, middle peasants and big peasants, and this ` 
division holds good for most European countries eyen today.. 
Engels said, ‘...perhaps it will not everywhere be necessary to 
suppress the big peasantry by force. And that we eyen might 
“use force in respect of the middle peasant (the small peasant 
is our friend) is a thought that never occurrea to any sensible 
socialist? That is what Engels said in 1894 before his death 
when the agrarian question came to the fore. The point of 
view expressed a truth which is sometimes forgotten but 
with which we all in theory agreed. In relation to the land- 
owners and the capitalist our aim is complete expropriation. 
But we shall not tolerate any use of force in respect of middle 
peasants. Even in respect of the rich peasants we do not say 
as resolutely as we do of the bourgeoise—absolute expropri- 
ation of the rich peasants. The distinction is made in our 
programme. We say that the resistance of counter-revolu- 
tionary efforts of the rich peasant must be suppressed. That 
is not complete expropriation” (emphasis partly added). 

Where does one get ‘the impression that Lenin, by 
saying this, has ordained the rich peasantry to be an 
ally in democratic revolution? In order to avoid 
civil war Lenin was trying to assure middle peasants 
and rich peasants that they would not be necessarily 
expropriated forcibly, at the same time making it 
clear that counter-revolutionary efforts would be 
suppressed. ` ! 

The next quotation Sinha relies upon is as follows: ` 
“This development passed through two main phases. In 
October 1917, we seized power together with tbe peasants 
as a. whole. This was a bourgeois revolution in as much as 
the class struggle in the rural districts had not yet developed. 
As I have stated, the real proletarian revolution in the rural 
districts began only in summer of 1918.” 

This quotation too does not give the impression 
that the rich peasantry is an ally in democratic revo- 
lution in all countries irrespective of peculiarities of 
conditions, simply because seizure of power in Russia 
in 1917 was together with the whole peasantry. 
Under the conditions obtaining in India, can it be 
said that ‘class struggle’ in rural districts has yet to 
be developed? In fact class struggle in rural districts 
between landless peasants and small peasants on the 
one hand and their immediate exploiters, namely, 
rich peasants and capitalist landlords, on the other, 
started long back; it is gaining momentum and is 
likely to be developed further even according to 
Sinha’s analysis. 

Lenin’s teachings are not scripture and even scrip- 
tures should be quoted with relevance. Sinha is 
pulling a fast one by quoting Lenin out of context 
for accusing Economist of having ‘missed the essence 
of Lenin’s teachings’ and condemning him as anti- 
Marxist. j 

That Sinha has changed his tactical line with 
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regard to ‘kulaks’ is, obvious if we study his earlier 
formulations and compare them with those put for- 
ward by him in his article in Mainstream. He is 
entitled to change it, without castigating others who 
do not readily agree to change with him., A leader of 
the status of Sinha (from whom we have learned a 
lot and have yet to learn a lot with respect but with- 
out blind submission) will have to convince his 
colleagues, followers and even critics of the raison 
d’etre of the change in his tactical line: Unfortu- 
nately he does not appear to be in that mood. 

The reasons are not far to seek. He needs to seek 
the support of the kulaks and participation of parties 


dominated by them in the Left and democratic. 


united front to fight the ‘authoritarian’ rule of Indira 
‘Gandhi. Maybe he is impressed by the successful 
movements for remunerative prices for agricultural 
produce organised and led by kulaks, transcending 
party barriers and supported by large sections of the 
peasantry, including small and middle peasants. 
‘Sinha therefore appears to have shifted his position 
from being anti-kulak to pro-kulak! 

The main theme of Indrajeet Sinha’s song is: 
(i) parity of prices between agricultural produce and 
industrial goods has gone against agricultural produce 
(ii) this results in exploitation and loot of the whole 
peasantry (including rich peasantry) by the big 
industrial and commercial bourgeoisie; (iii) the 


‘struggle for remunerative prices directly hits the 


interests of the big industrial and commercial bour- 
geoisie headed by monopolists and multinationals; 
(iv)' the whole peasantry: can be united under the 


- banner of this slogan to fight the government of the 


tuling bourgeoisie headed by Indira Gandhi; (v) this 
would help the process of democratic revolution 
which is anti-imperialist, anti-feudal and anti-mono- 
polist in character; (vi) and this makes the kulak an 
‘ally’ in democratic revolution. 

Not that the germ of this line of thinking was 
totally absent in his earlier thesis (Changing Agrarian 
Scene) but it was too negative to be emphasised. 
While stressing that ‘radical land reforms can be no 
longer be the basis of the unity of the entire peasan- 


‘try’ (p. 149), Sinha hopefully thought ‘rich peasants’ 


opposition to land reforms can be neutralised by this 
slogan’ (p. 148-149). He then proceeded to lump 
together all demands such as remunerative prices; 
preferential share in the distribution of credits and 
inputs; essential consumer goods at cheap rates; 
expansion of irrigation; flood control; electrification; 
communications, regulated markets; etc., and assured 
us that such struggles can be important for safeguard- 
ing the interests of the working peasantry and consoli- 
dating their unity (p. 149). He projected ‘a deeper 
political significance to organising and leading small 
peasantry in the fight for their social existence — 
struggle against the capitalist path and for funda- 
mental socio-economic reformation that will pave the 
way for socialism’ (p. 150). 

It is not possible to examine these formulations 
in detail here. What is important to note is that in 
February 1980, Sinha looked upon the campaign for 
remunerative prices as a measure of neutralising ‘rich 
peasants’ and assured us that this campaign would 
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STATE SOCIAL WELFARE ADVISORY BOARD 
| MADHYA PRADESH 


During the year 1980-81, the Board’s achievements are:- 


No. of Benefi- 
Units ciaries 
1. Promotion of voluntary social effort — 
institutions aided . 626 6260 
2. Condensed: Courses of Education for Women. ... 63 1575: 
3. Vocationa!l.Training Courses.for Adult Women ... 19 485 
4. Production and Dairy Units for Destitute 
l _ Women and Physically Handicapped 42 650 
5. Creche, Balwadi, Nutrition and Holiday 
Camps for Children. . 538 37975 
6. Composite Services for Family, Women & 
© Children in Rurai and Tribal Areas. . 326 32600 


R.N. VAIDYA 
Administrator 
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benefit the whole working peasantry. His emphasis 
was however on ‘firm reliance on the landless and 
poor and small peasants solidly uniting with middle 
peasants’. There was no question of rich peasants 
being an ally and the campaign for remunerative’ 
prices being the main campaign directed towards the 
agrarian revolution or democratic revolution. 

His contentions regarding parity of prices going to 
the disadvantage of the peasantry is a proposition 
disputed not only by the Reserve Bank Governor, 
whom he dismisses as the ‘high priest of monopoly 
capital’, but also by economists like Moin Shakir, 
Ashok Mitra and H.K. Paranjape (Paranjape’s view 
appeared in Mainstream, February 7, 1981). However, 
for the moment we shall presume that the parity has 
been to the disadvantage of rural sector. Even then 
his other formulations are, in my opinion, not correct. 

Sinha has projected the picture of contradiction 
between the industrial and commercial bourgeoisie 
on the one hand and the peasantry, including the rich 
peasants, on the other. However, he himself has 
described how the rich peasantry has grown and 
fattened because of the policies of the bourgeoisie 
government. To quote: 


“The third set of changes was planfully brought about by a 
conscious policy of bourgeoisie state to foster and strengthen 
capitalist elements both among the former feudal landlords 
as well as among the newly freed proprietary peasants through 
investments of vast sums of money in building the necessary 
infrastructure and inputs for agriculture such as irrigation, 
electricity and fertilisers, pesticides, hybrid seeds, regulated 
` markets,- institutional credits, extension and veterinary ser- 


vices, transport facilities, etc., which together added: up to . 


. the colossal sum of Rs 15,774 crores till the end of the Fifth 
Five-year Plan. It does not include the cost of...other infra- 
structural services extended to agaiculture. The bulk of 
benefit was naturally derived by those who owned larger 
holdings and also wielded greater social-political power” 

(Changing Agararian Scene, p. 116). 
“The burgeois policy seeking to transform feudal exploita- 
tion into capitalist exploitation after curbing some of its 
worst forms has benefited only the upper strata of peasantry. 

The occupancy and proprietary ryots have thrown up from 

their midst a Powerful strata of Prosperous rich peasants, 
whose strength in numbers as well as wealth broadly corres- 
ponds to the degree of capitalist development of different 
States and regions. They control today approximately 30 per 
cent of cultivated area and roughly 30 per cent assets and 
perhaps even a larger proportion of agricultural production 

(ibid, p. 134). 

Has this process stopped? Does this make rich 
pedsants and the industrial bourgeoisie (headed by 
monopolists and multinationals) allies or enemies? 
‘Talking about barricades (as Sinha does), do they 
stand on the same side of the barricades or is it 
otherwise? 

Who benefits most from the movement for guaran- 
teeing so-called remunerative prices for agricultural 
produce? Indisputably the rich peasants who control 
more than 30 per cent share of produce and capitalist 
landlords, who constitute 3 per cent of rural house- 
holds, control more than 20 per cent of cultivated 
area and 30 percent of total rural assets (ibid, p. 
135). Maybe the Communists and Leftists have to be 
more discerning in this respect. 

The small and poor peasantry have hardly any 
surplus to sell. In fact, many of them have to work 
as labourers to earn enough for subsistence. Indrajeet 

` Sinha has taught us that. He observes: 

« {the penetration of-money-commodity relationship in the 
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villages has virtually destroyed its age-old system of local 
self-sufficiency and seriously undermined the subsistence 
economy of the peasantry. According to NSS data cited by 
the Indirect Taxation Enquiry Committee, the total annual 
cash purchase expenditure, as percentage of total annual 
expenditure, stood’at 63-64 per cent for the lower group, 

59-60 per cent for the middle group, and 61-72 per cent for 

the top group in 1973-74. Thus even the middle peasantry has 

to buy 60 per cent of its requirement from the market and 
its natural economy of self-sufficiency has been eraded to that 
extent,” ca 

No one can dispute that rise in the prices of agri- 

cultural produce will push prices to anew high and 
though this will bring more money to the coffers of 
capitalist landlords and the rich peasantry, all other 
sections of the peasantry who have to buy more than 
sell will suffer. The proper.course is the abolition of 
intermediaries (eradication of commercial bourgeoisie) 
and guaranteeing protection to the toiling peasantry 
by various methods suggested by Economist. 
, This brings us to the next formulation of Sinha, 
that the struggle.for remunerative prices directly hits 
the interests of the big industrial and commercial 
bourgeoisie, transferring crores of rupees from the 
industrial to the agricultural sector. This is a half- 
truth. The big industrial and commercial bourgeosie, 
as experience shows, are able to transfer the burden 
to the common masses by escalating prices more 
than would be justified by the proportion of rise in 
Prices of agricultural produce. The experience of 
rise in cotton prices resulting in higher prices of 
manufactured goods, the latter remaining at the 
same level despite fall in cotton prices, is known to 
everybody. The additional ‘money surplus’ out of 
remunerative prices will be shared by the capitalist 
landlords, the rich peasantry and the big industrial 
and commercial bourgeoisie. 

The fulfilment of Sinha’s dream of uniting the 
whole peasantry — as his next formulation goes — 
can be achieved only at the cost of giving the go-by 
to the emphasis on radical land reforms and pro- 
tection of the small and poor peasantry. The fond 
hope that by taking up the cause of remunerative 
prices, the rich peasantry will be neutralised in the 
matter of opposition to land reforms or that the 
process of ruination of small and petty farmers, so 
vividly described by Sinha himself, will be stopped, 
is obviously illusory. O 
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New Perspective 
of Corporate 
| Management 


RK. HAZARI 


' (CORPORATE management is one of those subjects 

that have not only become important in the last 
few decades, but also fashionable. It is, herhaps, not 
equally well realised that as the emphasis has been 
shifting from personalised management of relatively 
smaller scale enterprises to what is called corporate 
management — which may be family management or 


professional management — of much larger enter- ' 


prises, the alteration of scale introduces many 
elements for which the people concerned may not 
have been prepared earlier. A famous economist 
called Joseph Schumpeter said long ago, “You can 
put any number of bullock-carts together but you do 
not get a railway brain out of them”, by which he 
meant that if you are transporting a much larger 
quantity of goods, you do not achieve this by repli- 
cating the older forms of transport; you require a new 
technology. Similarly, when one moves from one scale 
.of enterprise to a much larger scale of enterprise, 
‘there is a change of technology. It would be presum- 
ptuous on my part to talk about technology which is 
one of the many areas of which I am almost com- 
pletely innocent. I thought I should: focus attention 
today on what can be described as the perspective, 
that is to say, the relationship between various pheno- 
mena and things of that sort. : 
Among the changes, the very rapid changes that 
management in India, whether in the private sector 
or the public sector, has to live with — and flourish 
with — is to be concerned about how one adapts to 
increasing scale of operations, in the evolving struc- 
ture of the economy, in the evolving set-up of 
society, along with the new tensions that are replac- 
ing old tensions. In other words, how management 
can actively participate in the progress that is taking 
. place, progress being defined, as a cynic once said, 
as the exchange of one nuisance for another, the new 
nuisance being, hopefully, somewhat more comfor- 
table and somewhat better looking than the previous 
one. 





Dr Hazari, distinguished economist and former 
Deputy Governor of Reserve Bank, addressed the 
Madras Management Association (April 24, 1981). This 
contribution is the recorded version of the talk. 
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- Indian agriculture are a plus point. 


Among the realities that we have to live with 
today, the first is the great change that has come 
about in Indiari agriculture. We have been fortunate 
to witness within our life time, perhaps without much 
consciousness, a very rapid and fairly wide-ranging 
change in agricultural technology which started with 
the Green Revolution in wheat in a few parts of the 
country, and which has now spread to rice. It has 
also been spreading from relatively limited regions to 
various other parts of the country. One of the greatest 


_ achievements during the last few years has been the 


spread of the Green Revolution into even those God- 


-forsaken areas of Ganga valley which are largely res- 


ponsible for India’s poverty and backwardness. There 
has been a major change for the better in agriculture 
even in the very backward districts of eastern UP, 
North Bihar and Bengal; there have been changes in 
respect of multiple cropping, irrigation and consump- 


` tion of fertiliser but not, unfortunately, spreading as 


yet to agricultural marketing and processing in a 
modernised manner or in a manner that people in the 
north-west or in the south have been accustomed to 
or take for granted. For instance, the change that 
has taken place in North Bihar or in the remoter 
areas of West Bengal has to contend with the fact 
that transportation facilities and rice milling facilities 
in the interior are extremely poor. Obviously, the 
benefits of the green revolution do not fully accrue to 
the farmer where such deficiencies exist in marketing 
and transportation facilities. The somewhat heroic 
and publicity-prone agitations of the farmers in the 
relatively better-off areas should not blind us to the 
fact that the real deficiencies exist to a much greater 
extent in those areas where almost no agitation has 
been launched. Troubles arise where people are rela- 
tively better off. Yes, it is usually the better off that 
launch agitations. It is ‘only when the stomach is rela- 
tively full that people can and do agitate. When they 
are hungry they are much too weak to agitate. I hope 
that in dealing with the prominent agitations that 
have come up in Maharashtra or Gujarat or Tamil 
Nadu or Andhra or. Karnataka or — in a different 
manner — in Punjab, one would not forget that the 
real problems of agricultural production, marketing 
and processing exist mainly in the Ganga valley. 

The reason why I am stressing this point for cor- 
porate management is that, in terms of the expanding 
markets for finished goods, in terms of the expanding 
supplies of raw materials that industry requires, we 
are laying the foundation of a fairly strong agricultu- 
ral base, and there is a parallel in this respect between 
the Indian economy and the US economy. The real 
and inherent strength of the US economy as compar- 
ed to any other economy in the world (including the 
Russian economy) comes from agriculture, even 
though as of now less than 10 per cent of the US 


‘working population is engaged in agriculture. India 


is in a somewhat parallel position. Though we have 
a much larger proportion of the working population 
engaged in agriculture, we have still tremendous scope 
for explotation of our agricultural resources through 
second and third crops, through multiplication of 
irrigation facilities and increase of productivity. What 
I wish to point out to you is that the achievements in 
They do not 
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imply diversion of attention away from industry. 
Rather, they strengthen the importance of industry 
because, in the future more than‘at any time in the 
past, agriculture and industry would be interdepen- 
dent as consumers and producers; agriculture will 
increasingly require not only industrial outputs like 
fertilisers, irrigations pumps or tractors but also much 
more transportation facilities, and also processing 
facilities for the crops that-will have to be put to 
other uses than they have been put to so far. 

A second matter to which I may draw your. atten- 
tion is the fact that, when it comes to thinking of the 
future, it is necessary for every firm to have a business 
- plan. Ido not think anybody including Kirloskar 

who delivered a well-publicised speech here the other 
day is or could be opposed to business planning. His 
own companies have an excellent system of corporate 
planning. What I would like to emphasise is that 
the country needs planning of a similar kind. Any 
idea that planning can be abandoned is to my mind 
abandonment of afl advance thinking on a national 
scale. The country requires much more electrifica- 
‘tion, it of course also requires that Electricity Boards 
should be functioning, that they should pay their bills, 
and that we should get away from power cuts and 
load-shedding which have become universal, Any 
planning for electricity has to be done on a minimum 
of a 15-year time scale. For this kind of advance 
planning, whether the facilities are to be set up under 
the existing system of Electricity Boards, or through 
National Thermal Power Corporation, or National 
Hydel Power Corporation, or through many more 
captive power plants or through much more private 
participation in power generation, whichever way one 
looks at it, one will require a lot more power. 

For that purpose one 
advance planning and this planning is all the more 
essential because one has to be careful about the 
sources of energy. It covers the development of 
coal as well as tapping of more hydro-electric poten- 
tial, both of which have political dimensions. 
Increase of coal production, let us face it, is a politi- 
cal problem as also a problem of disciplines. It is not 

just a problem of investing in coal mines; plenty of 
that investment has already taken place, without any 
significant increase in coal output. It also requires 
international political deals because hydel power in 
the north will have to come to a large extent from 
Nepal. Negotiations over Karnali and I hope over 
Rapti have made some progress, but they will have 
to be tapped on a much larger scale, because in the 
long run—and by long run I mean 25 years and more 
—the power deficit in the north can be made up 
only by getting more supplies from sources in Nepal. 
Similarly in the south, subject to correction by those 
of you who know the subject much better—all I can 
do is to dream of something—since you do not ‘have 
enough coal and in the foreseeable future you are not 
likely to have oil in the neighbourhood (and if you 
do get oil it will be used for other purposes), you will 
have to import electricity from Sri Lanka. I know 
that Sri Lanka has a deficit as of now but, hopefully, 
in the long-run the Mahaveli projects should give 
out a surplus and it should be possible to bring 


electricity to South India by laying an undersea cable 
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has to have much more ` 


through the Straits which are not very broad. . In 
fact at several points, for example, between Point 
Calimere and Jaffna, the distance is not very wide. 

_These are technical matters, but they are also 
political matters. These are also matters which 
require national attention. To say therefore that 
planning can be abandoned or that such develop- 
ments will take place in the normal course is hardly 
realistic. Surely, your firm or my firm, whether 
we represent 10 companies or only one company, or 
whether we represent a large group or no group at 
all, cannot cover such essential projects in their 
individual business plans. The kind of perspective 
that is required for projections of this kind for plan- 
ning and implementation of these things, requires. 
national and international effort. 

Similarly, if one is thinking of transportation, 
much greater emphasis upon railway development is 
necessary. It is unfortunately true that since we 
embarked upon a Plan holiday in the year of grace 
1962—and no amount of papering over the cracks 
can hide the fact that a Plan holiday has continued 
since then—the amount of real investment in rail- 
ways has tended to stagnate. Tbis has meant, first, 
that tbe physical assets in railways have been allowed 
to wear out, even the depreciation has not been fully 
made, up. What is more, and that is the second part 
of it, railways are among the largest buyers—were the 
largest buyers—of engineering goods; the. absence of 
any increase in. the real investment in railways has 
meant that our engineering industry has not had the 
orders that it should have had over the last nearly 20 
years. I would like to see much more emphasis 
upon railway transportation but, speaking in this city, 
I should mention something else which, I think, is 
also of importance and which too requires planning 
on a national scale. 

Just as the railways integrate the country, so does 
coastal shipping also unify the country. One of the 
prominent gaps in the unification of the country is 
the fact thac in going by sea round the coast, one has 
to go round Sri Lanka. The completion of the Setu 
Samudram project is a necessary part of the process 
of political unification of the country. We must have 
facilities which will enable ships to move within our 
territorial waters from the east ‘to the west coast and 
vice versa. While ad hoc studies have been made 
for nearly a century, there is a great urgency now for 
a 60 feet wide channel through Mandapam, well 
within Indian territory, through which ships of up to 
say 40,00) tonnes can pass without any difficulty 
from one coast to the other. This project is essential 
first, for further unifying the country and, second, 
for improving transportation facilities. In the long 
run this will establish the viability among other things 
of the exchange of Eastern coal for Southern cement. 
Third, while the relations between India and Sri 
Lanka are good, each country must respect the: 
sovereignty of the other. An important water link 
of this nature should be within the territorial waters 
of India, preferably within the land frontiers of India, 
so that there is no possibility of dispute at some stage. 
From the long-term strategic viewpoint this also 
means that Tuticorin or some other port nearby has 
to be developed as a major naval base. Hopefully, 
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fay be not within my lifetime, but, may be within 
the lifetime of a lot of people in this country, the 
Indian Ocean would be largely Indian. If that is to 
take place, there must be a large naval base in the 
south, much closer to the Indian Ocean than Bombay, 
Goa, Cochin or Visakhapatnam. Taken together 
with the Setu Samudram project, may be 25/30/40 
years from now, we would have completed a process 
which -was begun by the British long ago, but which, 
in respect of what is now India, was left incomplete 
from our viewpoint because the British had the 
facilities of what Nelson described as the world’s 
finest harbour iu Trincomalee. 

I have deliberately talked about some of these 
matters of Jong term perspective because, while I 

‘believe that a lot of controls can be dismantled—all 

‘ of us who have to operate any kind of enterprise, 
who have to carry out any kind of work, anywhere, 
do realise that controls and regulations have been 
carried too far and that there is need to dismantle 
many of them — let us not be carried away by the 
illusion that if the Government retires from the scene 
or if the Planning Commission is abolished or some- 

` thing else like that is done, then our problems would 
be solved. There are many problems which require 
national and political attention, the solution of which 
requires a political will and a political motivation, and 
these are ultimately iater-dependent with what hap- 
‘pens in industry. Please remember that if the Setu 
Samudram project is proceeded with, or if railway- 
fication catches on, the amount of orders that indus- 
try will get is beyond one’s present imagination. The 
digging of a major sea canal will require tremendous 
amounts of earth-moving equipment, and explosives 
and what not; it will give a boost to shipping plus 
fetch economies that come from inter connection 
of the infrastructure. 

I do hope, and I am sure this was the hope of the 
Madras Management Association also when it 
thought of celebrating its Silver Jubilee year with 
some style by talking of management inthe eighties, 
that the eighties, unlike the seventies, will witness 
substantial improvement in industry. It should not 
be said that if the improvement does come about, 
we would be caught mentally unprepared to face it. 
If there is a restoration of political motivation, if 
there is a restoration of the political will for growth 
and we again acquire the capability for dreaming 
great things as we did in the days of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, then a lot can be done. After all when we 
had a steel plant and a half, it required imagination 
and great will power on the part of a gentleman from 


this city called T.T. Krishnamachari to dream of. 


doubling the existing steel plants and simultaneously 
to set up three new steel plants. It created problems, 
but it was done. Similarly, we had a large number 
of hydel projects coming up at a time, again creating 
the same problems on which a lot of money has 
been wasted but which have after all taken us to'a 
much higher level of development. I do hope that 
as and when it happens — and I hope it will happen 
soon — there is a restoration of the will to grow, 
that we in industry would not be found lacking to 
seize the opportunities that would come. Í 


I thought I would bring very respectfully to your 
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notice that there are challenges ahead, for which wè 
have to be prepared. These will pose problems of 
organisation, problems of technical adaptations, 
problems of organisational innovation of a sort that 
we have not faced consciously before, but for which 
we are much better trained and we are much better 
equipped than we were 20 or 30 years ago. There 
were no Management Associations when I was an 
under-graduate, there were no management courses 
then, things have changed a lot since then. Whenever 
one goes — even in the interior of Nagaland and 
Orissa — one comes across the consciousness of such 
a thing as. business management. With this conscious- 
ness, and with the recognition of this kind of disci- 
pline, as a unique type of discipline, it should be pos- 
sible to face up to the problems that would come. 

It is often said that all we need to do is to get the 
politicians out and everything would be fine. Unfortu- 


. nately, the politicians are with us to stay. Just as 


within an organisation you have people to manage 
the enterprise at many different tiers and levels, so 
in a country the politicians are the managers at a 
different level and of a different sort: they are the 
people who manage the aggregates. After all, one 
does need leaders who will take care of motivation 
in various sections of the population, in Villages, 
towns, districts, States and at the Centre. One may 
not grade them in the same manner as I have tried 
to do, but all that I am trying to point out is that 
politicians can be and are a useful and necessary 
species, if they are properly utilised and trained. Not 
very long ago the civil services were not profession- 
alised, nor were army officers; business management 
was not professionalised. It is only during the last 
hundred years or so that we have got a professional- 
ised civil service, a professionalised army and profes- 
sionalised managers. The politician as a new species 
of manager is a new phenomenon in human history. 
This species requires a new cadre and a new trainin g. 
I do hope that, over a period of time, just as many 
other disciplines have become properly organised, or 
professionalised, the same would happen to politi- 
cians. The results of that kind of evolution may not 
be miraculous — there are no miracles in human 
history — but they would be more productive. We 
would in effect have to train leaders who would have 
their perspectives on a much larger canvas than the 
present leaders have. 

I do not know if I have done justice to the subject, 
but I thought I should speak on the periphery of 
what is by now regarded as the conventional area of 
business management. I am one of those who believe 
that real progress, whether in the arts or in techno- 
logy or in theology or, if you like, astronomy, takes 
place along the border lines or demarcations which 
artificially hold different branches of knowledge apart 
and that the real contributions towards advancement 
of knowledge come through the integration of differ- 
ent branches of knowledge. Any view of management 
that confines it to purely conventional business mat- 
ters is to my mind not fair to the training which 
people like you and me have received. All I dare say 
is that we are capable of much better and much 
more output, and I do hope that we will have the 
opportunities to achieve these objectives. 0 
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irreversibly lead to a more sympathetic and mutual 
understanding, at a deeper and more profound level, 

We have in fact been attempting to do this since 
the commencement of the Simla process. The process 
of normalisation envisaged in the Simla Agreement 
means — and can only mèan — the intensification 
of interaction at all levels between our peoples and 
Government with a view to evolving an integrated, 
realistic and mature relationship. 

We are happy to note that in the field of intellec- 
tual and cultural contacts, we have received in India 
scores of Pakistani writers and poets, journalists and 
commentators, musicians and other artistes. I would 
like to express my gratitude for the warm and 
enthusiastic welcome which you, in turn, have invari- 
ably reserved for Indian artistes and, intellectuals and 
sportsmen visiting your country. 

India’s desire for close and friendly relations with 
Pakistan is founded on a realistic. appreciation in 
India of Pakistan’s inherent strength. In terms of 
population, Pakistan is one of the big countries in 
the world. Out of the 160 countries or so of the 
world, Pakistan comes in among the first ten or 
twelve. Apart from a large and skilled population, 
Pakistan has impressive natural resources, ranging 
from some of the most fertile land inthe world to 
valuable mineral deposits. There is ‘also much to 
admire in the economic progress you have made in 
the past three decades. These potentialities strengthen 
prospects of cooperation between Pakistan and India. 
Our own experiences and experiments in the spheres 
of agricultural research, development of new sources 
of energy including solar energy, and intermediate 
industrial technology have been satisfactory and use- 
ful. If you are’ persuaded that this Indian experience 
is relevant to your needs and conditions and could 
contribute to strengthening your economy, we would 
be only too ready to share it with you. 

It is our belief that the countries of the sub- 
continent constitute a fraternity, whose destinies are 
interlinked. This is what led our Prime Minister to 
tell The Muslim newspaper the other day: “We feel 
that a stable Pakistan and the progress of its people 
is as much in India’s interest as it is in Pakistan’s”’. 

In conclusion, I would venture a few words about 
my vision for the future of Indo-Pakistan relations. 
I have referred to the Simla Agreement. Both our 
-countries acknowledge that it provides a framework, 
a basis for expanding our relations, for encouraging 
our common endeavour for peace and stability so 
essential for the well-being of our peoples. It would 
be our endeavour that attitudes and actions flowing 
therefrom contribute, through varying vicissitudes, 
to the process of normalisation; to strengthening the 
bonds of friendship; to adding positive and creative 
dimensions to our mutual understanding. I am trying 
to look beyond the stage of normalisation and aim at 
positive friendship based on active co-operation born 
of genuine mutual trust. I think we have to under- 
take a deliberate and conscious transformation of our 
respective psyches. I am conscious that this will be 
a gradual process. But all progress will depend on the 
cultivation of grace under pressure, empathy in adver- 
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sity, and a capacity to discern the positive and work 
for it in the face of limitations. My visit to Pakistan 
is intended to lay emphasis on this spirit. 

It bas been a privilege to be amidst you. I must 
convey my appreciation for the patience with which 
you have heard me. Your valuable time that I have 
taken is in the expectation that, given the importance 
and impact that this institute has in your country, 
the suggestions that I have made will reach the 
people at large since the success of relations between 
governments and States is ultimately measured at the 
bar of public opinion. I convey to you the greetings 
of the people of India and their firm commitment 
not only to nurture but also to improve and expand 
friendly relations with Pakistan. 

I would like to add afew words at this point. 
Over the last three days I have had very cordial dis- 
cussions with the Foreign Minister and the Preside. t 
of Pakistan. Some people ask, “What have you 
achieved?” My answer is that what one achieves 
through such meetings is not something cut and 
dried; but what we have achieved is, from our point 
of view, extremely important, someihing which 
makes the way clearer. It is not a question of under- 
standing between Agha Shahi and Narasimha Rao. 
We are only two individuals. We represent two great 
countries. We have approached our task with full 
sense of responsibility and humility. It has been the 
tradition in our part of the world, for thousands of 
years, to work without expectation of reward. There 
is no reason to be daunted by what has not been 
achieved. But, in all humility, we have a right to 
claim, and do claim, to have achieved something. 

I believe that my visit at this time was very neces- 
sary. In the recent past, there has been some danger 
of our relations sliding back. We have succeeded in 
averting this danger and arresting this trend. 

I am grateful for the all-round friendly welcome, 
which is seen among every section of the people — 
unconnected with the Government — during the 
brief period of my stay. I go back with the high hope 
that these positive trends will be strengthened in the 
future. We know that there are many forces which 
do not want our countries to be friends. That is why 
it all the more important that we try our hardest to 
develop our friendship. 

In conclusion, I would quote the words of a great 
Poet, mera paygam mohabbat hai, jahan tak pahun- 
chey. “My message is of love — as far asit can 
reach!” 0 
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State and Religion: 
A Lesson 

from 

Pakistan 


SATYAPAL DANG 


WE have in our country persons and forces that 

want India to be a Hindu Rashtra. We have 
elements which want Muslim majority Kashmir to 
secede from India so that it can become an Islamic 
state. We have also groups which want a Sikh state 
(Khalistan). All such elements, forces and groups 
propagate that the salvation of the people lies only 
in a state based on religion. 

We have in our neighbourhood such a state — 
Pakistan. When India became free in August 1947 
after partition, India became a secular state while 
Pakistan was established as a theocratic state. Both 
swore by democracy and federalism. To what extent 
has theocracy helped Pakistan and its people? Here 
is what Zulfikar Ali Bhutto has said about what 
happened in Pakistan during the first 30 years of its 
existence: 

“Pakistan was established on 14th August, 1947, as an 
Islamic Federal Democratic State ... the first military coup 
d’etat of General Mohammed Akbar Khan was attempted in 
1951, The second quasi-military coup came in October 1954, 
when Ghulam Mohammad dissolved the sovereign Constitu- 
ent Assembly of Pakistan, The third quasi-military coup 
d'etat came in October 1955, when, in total violation of the 
Lahore resolution of March 1940, provincial autonomy was 
abolished and One Unit foisted on West Pakistan...... 


(a) two attempted military coup d’etats; (b) two quasi- 
military coup d’etats; (c) three full-fledged military coup 
d’etats,” (from If I am Assassinated). 


It may be added that besides all this, Pakistan 
broke up into two countries — Pakistan and Bangla- 
desh. 
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When the present military dictator of Pakistan 


- seized power, he gave a solemn assurance that power 


would be handed over to elected representatives of 
the people within three months. Nearly four years 
have passed since then. Not only have elections not 
been held, but Zia-ul Haq has categorically declared 
that there will be no elections in the near future, that 
not elections but the establishment of Nizam-e-Islam 
in the country is the primary task. He now promises 
transfer of power to the people only when “the ob- 
jective of Islamisation and revival of Islamic values” 
has been achieved. Unless these are achieved, there 
will be no transfer of power from the present Govern- 
ment (Patriot, April 10, 1981). 

Let us now see how Islamisation has 
worked. 

An important practical step towards Islamic finan- 
cial and tax systems was the introduction of zakat 
tax. Overnight, towards the end of June, 1980, Pakis- 
tanis with more than Rs. 1,000. in bank savings lost 
2.5 per cent of their money. The sum was deducted 
by order of the Government for redistribution to 
poor Pakistanis. 

This “Islamic measure” evoked strong opposition 
and reaction in the name of Islam itself. This can be 
seen from a report by Kevin Rafferty in the Observer, 
London, reproduced in the Tribune of July 29, 1980. 
It says: 

“Among the fiercest critics of the way the zakat was levied 
are some devout Muslims. ‘It is a reversal of the principles of 
Islam’, one commented, ‘Though every Muslim who has the 
means is supposed to give zakat, the giving is a matter bet- 
ween him and his God. The first obligation is to the poorer 
members of your own family. After that you are supposed to 
remember your servants. And only after that, if you have 
anything left, do you give to the state treasury for donation 
to the poor. What the Government has done is to turn the 
obligation upside down. It is almost as if it has decided to 
play God. 

The next thing to watch will be how the money collected is 
distributed. Jt could easily turn into a means of political 
patronage...... 

As an example of cynicism prevailing about the move, the 
Finance Minister, Mr Ghulam Ishaq Khan, told a close 
acquaintance that the loss of 2.5 per cent was no real hard- 
ship ‘as anyone interested in making money would not 
keep itin a savings account,’ 

It is highly unlikely that many of Pakistan’s big business. 
men keep much money in bank deposits... 

etsy ‘The heart of the problem is whether the Government 
can force worldly people to become religious — and whe- 
ther it is prepared to wreck the economy in trying to make 
them.” (Tribune, July 29, 1980). 

Another important measure to “Islamise’’ the eco- 
nomy was the introduction of interest-free banking 
with effect from January 1, 1981. Instead of receiving 
interest which has been forbidden by Almightly 
Allah, depositors would split profits or losses with 


actually 


borrowers. Eventually interest-bearing accounts 
would be phased out. (Indian Express, January 3, 
1981). 


In March 1981, it was reported in the Link maga- 
zine of New Delhi that the Pakistan Government 
would continue to demand interest on its own 
deposits! 

Let us now take an example of Islamisation of the 
social life of Pakistan. 

Popular TV compere- in Karachi, Mehtab Chauna, 
was sacked under orders from Islamabad for her 
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persistent refusal to keep her head covered with a 


dupatta while presenting popular stage shows for 
youth on television. According to a PTI report from 
Islamabad, this stirred a wider debate on the rights 
of women in the context of the current Islamisa- 
tion drive in’ Pakistan. The report says: 


“Meeting at anational conference called by the Zia regime, 
the women turned round to declare that discrimination 
against them was un-Islamic and their rights had been buried 
under customs alien to Islam. 

«A suggestion made by General Zia himself that separate 
universities should be established for women at Karachi and 
Lahore was rejected saying women there were using co-cduca- 
tional institutions effectively. Delegates demanded education 
relevant to the 20th century... 

“The women were particularly concerned at press reports 
that a 1961 law putting a check on indiscriminate polygamy 
might be repealed at the instance of the Ministry of Law and 
Religious Affairs which had declared it un-Islamic...’ (Tri- 
bune, November 24, 1980). 


One of the earliest “Islamic” measures to be intro- ' 


duced by the Zia regime related to punishment for 
adultery, theft and drinking. In actual practice this 
has been utilised by the military regime to carry out 
seyere and barbaric repression against the people. 
This will be clear from the following press reports: 
1.° “Military courts were busy sentencing protesters against 
Mr Bhutto’s execution, Sentences ranged from six months to 
one year's imprisonment or 5 to 10 lashes. 
“The courts specified that women or infirm demonstrators 
could be lashed sitting down...” (Patriot, April 9, 1979). 
2. “There is at present the well-known case of Ali Hyder 
Shah, a Sindhi student sentenced to death by a military 
court. His crime? He organised a protest by Sind University 
Students against the rape of a woman medical student, Shirin 
Soomro, by the local Martial Law adminstrator in Nawab- 
shah in the province of Sind. , : 
“The protest led to serious clashes with the police. Hundreds 
were arrested and Hyder was sentenced to death, The 
University itself is almost closed by the military authorities. 
The local wags claim that military officers and policemen are 
the best educated in Pakistan snice they spend too much time 
in Sind University. : . 
«Soon after Zia assumed power in 1977, over a hundred 
striking workers were shot dead in the Punjab city of 
Multan. Hundreds of trade unionists have been whipped 
and given heavy imprisonment...” (Tariq Ali in the Guardian 
reproduced in Indian Express, January 20, 1980). diecast 
3. “Islamabad, April 15 (AP) — Pakistan’s military regime 
yesterday stepped up its campaign against dissidents, sentenc- 
ing persons to be imprisoned and flogged for political 
offences... Pe eta 
«Five were found guilty of meeting to create dissatisfaction 
against the army and to plan demonstrations to mark the 
Janauary 5 birthday of Mr Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. . 
“Two persons were convicted of inciting students to boycott 
classes and shout anti-regime slogans by a military court in 
Hyderabad...” (Tribune April 17, 1981). 


Last but not least, it needs to be pointed out that 
Nizam-i-Mustafa (Islamic rule) of Zia has been.charac- 
terised as Un-Islamic by many important political and 
religious leaders in Pakistan. Theses leaders have ex- 
pressed the view that “Islam does not permit one-man 
rule or dictatorship and so the General’s Government, 
his well-publicised Islamic programme notwithstanding, 
cannot be considered as Islamic.... Jamait-ul-Ulema- 
Islam chief Maulana J 
President of the nine-party Pakistan National 

Alliance (PNA) had spearheaded the anti-Bhutto 
agitations in 1977 and cooperated with the military 
regime till Bhutto’s execution, is now a bitter critic 
of Gen. Zia. The General’s is one-man rule which is 
neither democratic nor Islamic, he says.... ““What 
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forms the crux of the controversy is an apparently 
inspired theory that democracy is un-Islamic while 
the presidential from of government, as General Zia 
claimed, was nearer to Islam. This theory has been 
rejected by all important political leaders, including 
the Jamat-i-Islami which has always supported Gen. 
Zia.” (Indian Express, August 7, 1980). 

Such have been the results of Islamisation of Pakis- 
tan carried out on the basis of the theory that 
Moslims are a nation and that religion and politics 
are inseparable. Here is the lesson which a former 
Chief Minister of Baluchistan has drawn from experi- 
ence: “‘Look, I want to reiterate that there is no com- 
modity like an Islamic nation. It has never existed 


‘and it cannot be artificially created in the name of 


our holy scripture — The Quran. Those who talk of 
an Islamic nation or a Muslim nation are committing 
a heinous crime against the various nations and 
nationalities which subscribe to the Muslim religion.” 
(Quoted in Patriot, June 4, 1981) 

To this we may add: “There is no commodity like 
a Sikh nation or a Hindu nation either.” D 
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Sino-Indian Relations (Continued from page 6) 
vis India onthe other. There is indeed a percepti- 
ble tactical shift since the late seventies, but then it 
is a shift in emphasis rather than a shift in policy 
adopted since the early sixties. This shift could be 
discerned in the public de-emphasising, if and when 
necessary, of the Kashmir issue in Sino-Pak bilateral 
‘discussions. This has taken the form of either the 
Chinese side not mentioning Kashmir in banquet 
speeches voluntarily or avoiding any militant refer- 
ences to it in a joint communique. During the 
recent visit of Premier Zhao Zhiyang to Pakistan, 
for instance, he avoided any open reference to 
Kashmir. To be sure, even this de-emphasis is im- 
portant because it is related to the tactical line of 
seeking normalisation of relations with India. While 
it is unrealistic in the current phase to look forward 
to Beijing endorsing India’s stand on Kashmir, it 
needs to be emphasised in direct talks that a return 
to the neutrality of the fifties is the minimum gesture 
that will be acceptable to India. 

There are two other important issues in the context 
of Kashmir: (1) The Karakoram Highway and (2) 
the border agreement with Pakistan in the disputed 
territory. 

As regards the Karakoram Highway, it is a stra- 
tegic road built in the Pak-occupied Kashmir which 
has provided Beijing a strategic initiative. There are 
reports that a network of roads connecting the Kara- 
koram Highway are being built. The periodic Indian 
Protests have been disregarded in the case of the 
Highway through which military equipment could be 
transported to -Pakistan. Beijing has, however, 
denied the military implications of this Highway. 
However, it is difficult to explain the commercial 
significance of the Highway. 

The border agreement reached between China and 
Pakistan in March 1963 —.an illegal agreement 
from the Indian point of view—led to Pakistan ceding 
more than 3,000 square miles of territory to China 
in the disputed area. However, Beijing has qualified 
the agreement. According to Article 6 of the Sino- 
Pak Agreement, the delimitation of the border is re- 
negotiable in the event of any change in the status 
quo. The existing agreement is only a de-facto 
agreement. If that is the case, India could ask 
Beijing to reiterate the continuing validity of Article 
6 in a statement. 


Insurgency 


China’s record in the sphere of extending moral 
and other forms of support to insurgency in North- 
east India is well known particularly since the early 
sixties. The intensity and extent of the support have 
varied from time to time — depending on China’s 
political needs. In the current phase the Chinese 
support is on a very low key and there have even 
been statements from the Chinese side that no sup- 
port is being given to the insurgents. In fact, in a 
statement made at a Bangkok press conference 
(February 11, 1981) in answer to a specific question 
about. China’s support for insurgencies in Southeast 
Asia, the visiting Chinese Premier, Zhao Zhiyang, 
observed that China has only “moral and spiritual” 
‘elations with the insurgents for ideological reasons, 
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Whether this formula is applicable in the case of 
India is not certain. All that can be surmised from 
the actual behaviour of Beijing at the current junc- 
ture is that China has come to the conclusion that 
support for insurgencies in the non-communist neigh- 
bourhood, such as the ASEAN region, is not con- 
ducive for the pursuit of its anti: Moscow strategic 
oals. 
j However, in specific terms, China is still in a posi- 
tion to control and manage insurgency in Burma — 
and continues to do so on a modest scale now. This 
would suggest that China isina position to reduce 
or raise the levels of support to the Indian insurgents, 
as India and Burma share a common border and the 
Burmese minorities on the other side of the border 
are up in arms against Rangoon, and Beijing has 
linkages with them. It appears that purely for con- 
siderations of overall policy, China has somewhat 
scaled down the levels of support for the Indian 
insurgents — suggesting thereby that currently it is 
setting aside an option rather than forsaking it. The 
exercise of this option in the future would depend on 
(a) the extent of the increase in the Indo-Soviet 
areas of agreements; and (b) regional developments 
which have impact on the Chinese Strategic and 
tactical postures in South Asia. . 


Border Question 


The issue of critical importance in the Sino-Indian 
dialogue is the border question. Beginning with 1958, 
China built across the Indian territory of Aksai 
Chin a road linking Xinjiang with Tibet and between 
1959-60, made formal claims to about 50,000 sq. 
miles of Indian territory and by 1960 occupied 12,000 
sq. miles largely in the Ladakh region. China added 
another 2,500 sq. miles to territory under its control 
in the West as a result of the war of 1962. Of the 
total claims, about 33,000 to 35,000 sq miles are in 
the Eastern sector and to this day, China has kept its 
formal claim in this sector alive. 

This occupation was a military affair and was not 
backed up by legal or traditional or administrative 
jurisdiction over the territory. Even during the formal 
joint discussion of the Indian and Chinese Officials 
in 1960, China could not furnish sufficient evidence to 
substantiate its claim. India produced a total of 630 
Pieces of evidence as against 245 provided by the 
Chinese. Further, because of the twin factors of over- 
whelming evidence against the Chinese side and the 
mobile frontier tactics of occupying territory wherever 
possible, China did not even take public notice of 
the Report for 14 months after its publication by the 
Indian side in February 1961. The reason was pre- 
sumably that it was engaged in making military pre- 
parations for realising its full claims, particularly in 
the Western sector. The border discussion was Con- 
signed tothe deep freeze after 1963 as far as China 
was concerned. Finding solutions to the border pro- 
blem came to be mentioned—in vague terms though 
—by authoritative Chinese leaders only since the late 
seventies. 

This is past history, but history nevertheless. Two 
major points have emerged from the Chinese side on 
this question in almost five years of public and pri- 
vate discussions since the beginning of the process of 
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Hormalisation in 1976. These are: (1) The proposal by 
Vice-Chairman Deng Xiaoping made in June 1980 
and April 1981 respectively tó find a solution to the 
border question on the basis of a Package Deal. (2) 
. In the event of disagreements over the border ques- 
tion, the two sides should make efforts to develop 
relations in other spheres and freeze the border ques- 
tion for the present. Thus, there are two aspects — 
a-specific proposal, and a way-out in the event of a 
disagreement over the proposal. 

As regards the proposal of Deng which is called 
the Package Deal some points are in order: According 
to Vice-Chairman Deng Xiaoping, the deal consists 

_of China accepting the status quo in the Eastern 
sector, for India’s acceptance of the status quo in the 
Western sector. There is nothing new either in the 

proposal or the deal as a concept, as a concept in- 
volving exchange of territories between the two, sides 
on the basis of reciprocity as it was first made by the 
late Premier Zhou Enlai in April 1960 when he visited 
India: to seek a modus vivendi in the midst of escalat- 
ing border tension resulting from Chinese intrusions. 
As far as the public record goes, the late Zhou pro- 
posed, among other things such as accepting water- 
shed principles and crest-alignments etc, a delimita- 
tion of the border in both sectors, by a “reciprocal 
acceptance of present actualities” in both sectors. 
This implied the Chinese acceptance of the Mc 
Mahon line in exchange of the Indian acceptance of 
the Chinese position in the Western sector. Thus, as 
a concept there is nothing new ‘in Vice-Chairman 
Deng’s latest proposal. : 

However, vital difference has arisen over the ex- 
pression ‘‘status quo”. The “present actualities” re- 
ferred to by the late Zhou had the connotation of the 
actuality that existed onthe ground. In other words, 
even the claim line of 1956 that was confirmed as the 
correct line in December 1959, let alone the line of 
1960 was looked upon, it appears, only as a gambit 
by Zhou at that time. And what was the actuality on 
the ground in April 1960 when Zhou arrived in 
India? í i 

On the basis of the available data one may Say 
that in November 1959, five months before Zhou’s 
visit, China was not in physical occupation of the 
territory according to its claim line of 1960 parti- 
cularly in the West as the following analysis would 
show. Further, since China withdrew from the 
Eastern sector to the traditional boundary after the 
cease-fire, and had basically insisted on its claims 
only in the Western sector, we seek to concentrate 
on the major intrusions on the Western sector in this 
context, because that is the crux of the issue. 


Western Sector 


Kongkala October 23, 1959 
Hot Springs October 1960 
Chushul May 1961 
Nyagzu August 1961 ` 
Dambu Guru August 1961 
Point 78° 12’ E, 35° 19’ N September 1961 
Chip Chap January 1962. 
Sumdo April 1962 
Spanggur May 1962 
Galwan ach July 1962 
Chip Cha an enmo : i 
F p Ši June-July 1962 


and Ponggong regions 
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f ‘The status quo that Deng has been advancing 
includes all areas that China has occupied in the 
Western sector since April 1960. In fact, China 
occupied more area than even claimed by the line of 
1960. In short, it is more than what the late Zhou 
was willing to consider as a basis for settlement. 
. The question of accepting the current status quo 
in the Western sector does not arise as it is a status 
quo enforced by a war. It is in this sector particu- 
larly, Beijing had implemented the concept of a 
mobile frontier and had advanced shifting claim 
lines: The line of 1956 which was confirmed by the 
late Zhou as the correct line in December 1959 under- 
went further change as Beijing advanced a new claim 
line in 1960. Further, as a result of the war of 1962 
. Beijing occupied an additional 2,500 sq. miles includ- 
ing areas beyond the claim line of 1960. 

Hence, any meaningful discussion of the border 
problem should include a vacation of territory by 
China, particularly in the Western sector. Here the 
principle of watershed and crest-alignments could be 
taken into account in accordance with the spirit of 
the Zhou proposal of 1960 which could not be imp- 
lemented or taken up for discussion at that time 
because it came too late in the day. If the Chinese 
side were to accept this principle now and initiate 
a discussion it may lead them to vacate areas in the 
Indus basin such as Chip Chap valley, Galwan valley 
Lanak: La-Damchok area, Chang Chenmo and Pang- 
gong regions. This will roughly constitute withdrawal 
to a line from Haji Langgar to Sumdo to Kongkala 
and across Changchenmo river to Dambu Guru. This 
is also an area that the Chinese did not intrude into 
and control before 1960. Thus, the prerequisite and 
a basis for a full discussion for a fair and just settle- 
ment in the Western sector is the willingness on the 
part of China‘ to restore the status quo as it was in 
1960. As long as such a gesture is not forthcoming, 
no border discussion will be meaningful. — \ 

: As regards the Eastern sector, the Chinese intru- 
sion between April 60 and the war of 1962 are as 
follows. 


Eastern Sector 
Taksang Gompa (NEFA) 
Jelep La (Sikkim) border 
Chemokarpola (NEFA) 
Thangla Ridge 


June 3, 1960 
September 1960 
July 1962 
September 8, 1962 


But the Chinese claims in this sector have been 
nebylous. As early as November 1956, Zhou had 
agreed to accept the McMahon line alignment but 
added that he would consult’ Tibetan authorities. 
Moreover, China had accepted this alignment in 
the case of Burma. On the other hand, while China 
has made considerable formal territorial claims south. 
of McMahon line, it made no military effdrts to 
realise them, in contrast to its behaviour in the Wes- 
tern sector. The Chinese politico-military posture of 
withdrawing behind the traditional line in the after- 
math of the war of 1962 also suggested that Beijing 
regarded these formal claims only as bargaining chip. 
In fact, the late Zhou admitted in 1960 that there is a 
“relatively bigger dispute’? in the Western sector. 
The point is: by expressing willingness to accept the 
status quo in the East, Vice-Chairman Deng is not 
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making any tangible - gesture. 

In the Middle Sector, extending from Spiti-Shipkila 
to Barahoti Lapthal, all the major intrusions predated 
1960. Further, since the territory involved is rela- 
tively small and part of the actual dispute is over the 
control of strategic passes, etc, it is relatively easier 
to sort out these issues. In fact, Vice-Chairman Deng 
made no mention of the Middle Sector at all either in 
1980 or 1981 — indicating thereby that this is not a 
complex issue. 

This takes us to the issue of the modalities of find- 
ing solution to the border question, assuming that 
there is willingness on the Chinese side to do so by 
breaking fresh ground. There are basically two 
methodologies: (2) A comprehensive over-all political 
- settlement; and (b) step-by-step negotiations. A com- 
prehensive accord would involve political agreement 
at the highest level as principles to be followed by 
settlement of details at official-managerial levels. On 
the other hand, a step-by-step approach would in- 
volve splitting the border issue into the three cate- 
gories of Eastern, Middle and Western sectors and 
seeking to create a joint commission to go into the 
issues involved in each sector and arrive at solutions 
beginning with the least complex of the sectors, that 
is the Eastern and Middle Sector in that order. The 
’ adoption of either course would keep the border issue 
alive ina state of political dynamics in which India 
has much higher stake than China because the latter 
is in physical occupation ‘of the territory in the 
` Western sector. 


Other Issues 


‘There have been reports suggesting that Beijing 
may decide to allow Indian pilgrims to visit Mount 
Kailash and Manasarovar, two holy places for devout 
Hindus, which are under Chinese jurisdiction. This is 
a likely gesture that China may make to fashion an 
environment of goodwill. 

Moreover, the Nepalese Communist sources have 
said that Beijing, would be willing to exchange, the 
Chumbi Valley, a geographic incongruity which 
steeply falls into India in the area between Sikkim 
and Bhutan, for Aksai Chin in the Western sector. 
It needs to be emphasised that the Chumbi Valley and 
Aksai Chin are two different issues. In fact, the 
Chumbi valley is not an area of major strategic value 
to China. On the other hand, the issues relating to the 
Western sector are more significant for the reasons 

‘noted earlier and they cannot be linked to the ques- 
tion of the Chumbi Valley; actually it should form 
part of the discussions on the Eastern sector. 

The Chinese proposal that the two countries could 
develop relations in other fields in the event of dis- 
agreement over the border question and. take this 
issue at a later date, is a line of argument that is not 
advantageous from the Indian point of view. For, 
the primary objective of the border dialogue is to re- 
cover lost territory by a mutually acceptable compro- 
mise. S , 

This does not, however, mean that India should 
shun the development of interaction in- political, 
economic, cultural and trade sectors. The Chinese 
side, for its own set of reasons, has expressed -a will- 
ingness to do so. There is no reason why India 
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should not weigh the advantages of a bilateral inter- 
action in the long term without freezing the border 
dispute. There is thus a need for simultaneity in 
pursuing both courses. Thus, New Delhi need not, 
either unwittingly or otherwise, contribute to freez- 
ing the dispute. 

However, one may point out that there is need 
for some caution in this sphere. India does not fit in 
at all in the over-all Chinese perception of the world 
order in which “Soviet hegemonism” remains the 
main threat. On the other hand, non-aligned India 
has not subscribed to the concept of an overriding 
enemy — whether it is the Soviet Union or the 
United States. Notwithstanding mutually rewarding 
co-operation with both the Soviet Union and the 
West, India does not subscribe to the world view of 
either of these power centres. It is indeed true that 
in recent years, China has come to understand the 
Indian position in relatively better terms. A widen- 
ing of this understanding would contribute to creat- 
ing an increasingly more conducive atmosphere for 
furthering bilateral interaction. 

_ In terms of culture and trade, there is considerable 
scope for their expansion, although the current levels 
of trade are dismal. The developmental experiences 
of the two countries have several aspects in common. 
India and China could learn from each other their 
respective achievements and weaknesses, in say, agri- 
culture and industry, science, and education. This 
would involve promotion of mutual visits by poli- 
tical leaders, technocrats, students, and ‘people 
from other spheres. There is an atmosphere condu- 
cive to promoting such visits on an increased scale. 
Further, in terms of trade, the Chinese side has to be 
acquainted better with our diverse technological base, 
and concerted efforts could be made to promote trade 


‘in the finished-good sectors of industry. Since China 


is in the phase of readjusting its economy and has 
cut down heavy imports from the West, it may be 
sounded in a more concerted fashion to have a look 
into India’s technological achievements for adoption, 
if suitable. 

In the historical past, China and India, two major 
foci of world civilisation, did not come into any 
conflict of culture or values. The seeds of conflict 
took root only three decades. ago in the process of 
China asserting its independent identity after a cen- 
tury of humiliation and despair at the hands of 
imperial powers. This quest took a militant twist in 
the case of India and the ancient bonds were sacri- 
ficed at the pedestal of power and strategy. There 
are signs now that the radical aberrations of the past 
three decades in domestic and external sectors are 
being re-evaluated in China. Whether the Himalayan 


. blunder of confronting India in 1962 is being given 


by Beijing a searching second look is not certain. 

In logical terms, China should undertake such a 
review, because the confrontation was brought about 
by Mao-Lin Biao combine. At any rate, it is in 
China’s interest to do so and appropriately respond 
to India’s gestures of goodwill. Foreign Minister 
Huang Hua’s visit to India provides an ideal occasion 
for China to move forward in Promoting bilateral 
interaction:- In sum, the ball is very much in Beijing’s 
court. (June'16, 198D)0 
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COMMUNICATION 


Adilabad Tribal Relief Fund 


WE wish to make an appeal through your journal for do- 
nations to the Adilabad Tribal Relief Fund. This fund has 
been started in the wake of the firing on tribals in Indervelli 
on April 20, 1981. The Government has promised relief to the 
families of the victims, but reports indicate that the number 
of those killed is far higher than the official figure(13). Thus 
there are many more families (60-100) whose members have 
been killed and who are in dire circumstances. Also, many of 
the injured are in need of assistance as they are too afraid of 
police harassment to seek medical aid from official agencies. 
Tn addition, hundreds of families are now without means of 
livelihood and are facing starvation. : 

We hope contributions to this fund will be forthcoming. 
They should be sent to: Adilabad Tribal Relief Fund, C/o 
Srjana, Hanamkonda, Warangal 506001 (AP) 


Manoranjan Mohanty 
Modhumita Majumdar 
Ashwini Ray 


Delhi 


Dissent, Intolerance and Irfan Habib 


We the undersigned Social Scientists, meeting in Bangalore, 
view with grave concern the growing intolerance of dissent 
and of difference of opinion and beliefs in our country. The 
consequences of this intolerance are inevitably felt most 
acutely by scholars whose calling requires them to speak their 
minds regardless of established beliefs and entrenched 
interests, 


right to unfettered activity in these domains. A civilised 
society can retain its vitality only by accommodating the 
widest variety of beliefs and public comments and activities. 
We recognise that threats to this essential condition can come 
not only from official authority but also from ignorance 1n 
certain sections of the society. 

We take note of the widespread support for Prof. Habib in 
his stand and wish to place on record.our determination, as 
individuals, to resist such intolerance of independent thinking 
wherever we find it. 


A. Aiyappan, Madras Institute of Development Studies; V.B. 


Athreya, Madras University PG Centre, Tiruchy; V.N. Desh- 


nm 


CORRECTION 


Tn this issue of Mainstream, in the discussion article 
by Jayant Gadkari “Case of Sinha vs Sinha”, on pages 
23 and 24 the name of Indradeep Sinha has been inad- 
vertently printed as Indrajeet Sinha, The error is 
regretted. ` 

RR 
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Inder Mohan. 


pande, Karnataka University; K., Guptestwar, Andhra Univer- 
sity, C.T. Kurien, Madras Institute of Development Studies; 
P. Leelakrishnan, University of Cochin; T.N. Madan, Institute 
of -Economie Growth; R. Narasimhan, TIFR; C. Parvathamma, 
Mysore University; J.K. Pillai, Madurai-Kamaraj_ University; 
C.K.N. Raja, Mysore University; B. Sarveswara Rao, Andhra 
University; K. Raghavendra, Rao, Karnataka University; 
V.K.R-V. Rao, Institute for Social’ and Economic Change; 
G. Ram Reddy, Osmania University; N. Subba Reddy, Madras 
University; Satish Saberwal, Jawaharlal Nehru University; 
Gopala Sarana, Lucknow University; R.P. Srivastava, Karna- 
taka University; C. Thimmaiah, Institute for Social & Economic 
Change; K.S. Upadhyaya, Osmania University. 


June 6, 1981 
The Point of Aakrosh 


T the piece captioned “Second Thoughts on Aakrosh’’ (Main- 
stream, May 23, 1981), Amar Farooqui complains that the 
film does not offer us any solution and it leaves us helpless, 
that “the will to fight finds no placein Aakrosh” and that 
peel parts company with his audience when it needs him 
most”; 

Aakrosh is a movie which is basically committed to reality. 
Commitment to a certain ideology does‘not mean distorting 
reality in favour of an ego-trip. If Nihalani points out the 
futility of retort or the futility of aakrosh he does it, not with 
the intention of undermining the radical ideology, but for 
the sake of allegiance to truth. As things stand today, in our 
society, for an unorganised sector like the tribals, it is futile to 
protest, ` 

“All our hopes are destroyed as the movie progresses”, 
Right. But would we have Nihalani give us false hopes? If he 
had made the ‘wounded’ protest: successfully against the sys- 
tem, would he have been honest? i 


No, Faroogi, we do not go home to have a peaceful sleep 
after Aakrosh, Perhaps if Aakrosh was able to make itself 
heard, if it was able to offer us a solution, we would have had 
a peaceful sleep, The fact that Aakrosh leaves us frustrated 
and we do not know the way is enough to disturb us, 


P.N. Sat 
Mangalore me 


SY 


Islam ( from p. 20) 


ideology which strives towards maximisation of social 
justice and human progress. 

This task cannot be deferred any longer. 
thrown these ideas for possible takers. O 


—— 


I have 
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The sight of a child—a boy 
or a girl—without adequate 
food or clothing or house 
to live in always produces 
a sense of shock in me as 
well as a sense of shame 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Great News for 
Garment Manufacturersi 
A fuli range of high-speed, high-precision industrial 


i sewing and stitching machines from GDR. are now available i 
| lageinst Rupee Payment and/or under Open General Licence.}; 











@vutte Loch-Snitch Sewmng Machines, muftineedia 
shein-cutch Machines, averiock and Safety- Stith 
Sowing Machines, Clothes Fashioning Machiasa, 
Pressing Machines, Garment Prosses_. ` 
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India-China Imperatives 


Ts years after China’s then Prime 
Minister, Zhou Enlai, visited India in 
the early summer of 1960, came the 
announcement from Beijing that China’s 
present Foreign Minister, Huang Hua, 
would be visiting Delhi, but this was put 
off because India had recognised the 
Government of Kampuchea whose over- 
throw appears to be the objective of the 
Chinese Government. New Delhi howev e 
is happy that Beijing has changed its mind 
and will warmly welcome the Chinese 
Foreign Minister whose visit to Delhi 
takes place this week. 

Between 1960 and 1981 much water has 
flowed down the Ganga and the Yangtze 
— tension, angry exchanges, ‘armed clashes 
and a full-scale thilitary encounter that 
‘marred beyond recognition the euphoric 
bhai-bhai friendship of the early years. 
Amity was replaced by hostility. In the 
wider arena ofinternational politics, the 
-Chinese position and postures moved fur- 
ther and further away from those of India. 
At a time when Pakistan was in a state of 
eyéball-to-eyeball confrontation with this 


country, it found in Beijing an ally who 
was prepared to under-write all her claims 
against India. China forged close entente 
with the US within months of the Seventh 
Fleet steaming up the Bay of Bengal, try- 
ing to browbeat India. - 

Over the years, however, the imperative 
of realism has prevailed and the ice 
broken. In this endeavour, it is well to re- 
member India took the first step by uni- 
laterally posting her Ambassador to 
Beijing in 1976, whereupon the Chinese 
Government reciprocated. In 1979, it was 
again India that sent her Foreign Minis- 
ter to. Beijing but the visit had to be cut 
short with China’s military attack upon 
Vietnam with whom India has always 
maintained the friendliest of relations. 

Against this chequered background of 
India-China relations, it is but natural that 
there should be wise counsel in New Delhi 
against any relapse into euphoria over 
Foreign Minister Huang Hua’s visit, just as 
there is no question of belittling its impor- 
tance—it takes place twenty-seven years 
after Premier Zhou Enlai’s memorable 
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India-China : Neighbours as Strangers 
o Gerrymandering in Garhwal o Who 
Killed Food-for-Work Programme ? 
o Caste: 


A Question of Attitude o 
Special Reports by ‘Nikhil 


Chakravartty. Dev Murarka 


visit in 1954, in this very last week of 
June, when the historic Panchsheel docu- 
ment was signed. 

It is as difficult to agree with those who 
frown upon Huang Hua’s visit as with 
those others who are getting over-enthu- 
siastic about its outcome. It may be worth 
recalling that even in the tension-charged 
days of 1960, after the failure of Zhow’s 
Delhi mission, Nehru gave full support to 
the initiative by one of India’s Foreign 
Secretaries in approaching the Chinese 
leadership for a settlement. It is part of 
our foreign-policy tradition — now com- 
manding international acknowledgement 
—to insist on negotiations and abjure 
confrontation. Surely there is as much 
validity, if not more, in Narasimha Rao 
meeting Huang Hua, as in Brezhnev repeat- 
edly offering a summit meeting with 
Reagan. 

Apart from those — vociferous but a 
handful — whose effusion over China is a 
by-product of their allegiance to Washing- 
ton, a very large segment of Indian opi- 
nion today favours India-China rapproche- 
ment so that the huge drainage of the 
nation’s scarce resources on defending our 
northern frontier may be reduced. This 
healthy approach implies settlement of the 
border question without which there can 
be no reduction of our defence budget. 

For the last four years, the Beijing stand 
— stated officially and also through the 
unusual media of non-official talks and 
press interviews — is that the border ques- 
tion raises complicated issues and so let 
other issues of common interest be given 
priority over it. In New Delhi’s opinion 
so far, shelving of the border question 
would lead nowhere towards normalisa- 
tion of relations between the two countries. 
Apart from the huge outlay on defence 
impinging on development, the question 
of border is intimately linked up with the 
sensitive issue of national self-respect, 
because the Chinese military operation in 
1962 resulted in the occupation of thou- 
sands of square miles of Indian territory 
over which the Chinese Government itself 
during the official-level talks in 1960 had 
laid no claims. Itis in this context that 
the so-called package proposals ficated out 
from the Chinese side via interviews and 
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press reports do not, in the assessment ol 
New Delhi, provide any clue to the com. 
plicated issue of conflicting border claims 
and of vacation of occupied territories. 

It is of course recognised on all hands 
that the complex border question can har- 
dly be expected to be thrashed out during 
Foreign Minister Huang Hua’s five-day 
visit whose schedule includes a little over 
four hours of hard talks (if the time to be 
spent on translation is not included) with 
our Minister of External Affairs. What is 
expected in New Delhi is Chinese recog- 
nition of the urgency of settling the bor- 
der dispute and also Foreign Minister 
Hua’s presentation of the Chinese line of 
approach to this crucial problem and its 
settlement. 

While the border question may be regar- 
ded as a bilateral issue between the two 
countries, it has become the touchstone of 
abiding India-China amity. However, the 
question of enduring understanding bet- 
ween the two countries depends to a large 
measure also on the perception and ap- 
proach towards issues of global import. 
While India has found in the Soviet Union 
a dependable friend of long standing tested 
through difficult decades, China, after its 
early phase of “eternal friendship” with 
Moscow, has come to look upon the Soviet 
Union as its main enemy, so much so that 
practically all its foreign-policy missiles 
are directed towards virtually a state of 
perpetual confrontation with the Soviet 
Union. It is this one-track outlook which 
made it difficult for Beijing for a long time 
to work out a positive approach towards 
Indiain view of the Indo-Soviet Treaty. 
With the protracted Chinese obsession 
about ‘isolating the main enemy’, it has 
almost led them to the stand that whoever is 
not with Beijing, is against it — a proposi- 
tion which legitimately can be misunder- 
stood as a means to dictate the foreign 
policy of any country that seeks to be 
friendly to China. Fortunately, in recent 
months, that rigid posture has been out- 
wardly modified by Beijing, but the misgiv- 
ings, understandably, persist. 

With this is linked up the concept of 
equality. Although China subscribed to the 
Panchsheel, the five principles of peaceful 
coexistence, the unfortunate experience has 
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been that in practice the principle of 
` equality among sovereign nations has not 
been strictly adhered to by Beijing. The 
armed military intervention in 1962 came 
as-a shock to the Indian people from 
Jawaharlal Nehru downward mainly 
because jt climaxed a sustained barrage of 
extraordinary hectorings beginning with 
the then famous diatribes against what was 
presented in a grotesque manner as 
Nehru’s philosophy in the context of 
Tibetan happening. Foreign Minister 
Huang Hua has a world-wide reputation 
of being‘an astute diplomat, and, it will 
therefore not be difficult for him to discern 
that. the Indian suspicion born of such an 


experience has been that China would not , 


condescend to treat India on par, on a 
footing of equality. If such misgivings per- 
sist-to this day—although many nice words 
have. been said in recent times, as, for 
instance by the Chinese Prime Minister 
Zhao Ziyang during his safari round India 
— any realistic approach will concede that 
it will take time tó take the iron out of this 
try’s soul. . o f 
Neither the Foreign Minister of India 
nor the Foreign Minister of China can 
afford to take a short-cut view of the chal- 
lenge that faces them in rebuilding the 
edifice of India-China goodwill so reckless- 
ly pulled down less than twenty years ago; 
nor can they afford to indulge in one-up- 
- manship in a competition of platitudes, 
however well-meaning, nor, it is hoped, 
would they try to rush to joint statements 
or communiques (which in any case has 
been abandoned in.the latest phase of 
Beijing’s diplomacy). What will be impor- 
tant for them to achieve is frank under- 
: standing of each other’s point of view on 
every issue on which there may be diver- 
gence or room for misunderstanding or 
mutually exclusive perceptions — from the 
border dispute to world alignments. Al- 
though bilateral issues have to be of pri- 
mary concern to both the countries, there 
is no escape from the fact that differing 
. perceptions on world developments can 


and do come in the way of mutuality of 


understanding. between the two biggest 
countries on the Asian scene. While India- 
China friendship was founded on the com- 
.mon urge for freedom, equality and world 
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peace, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
India can hardly view with equanimity 
China being drawn into the so-called 
“strategic consensus’ of Washington as 
discernible from the outcome of the recent 


‘visit to Beijing of US Secretary of State 


Haig. 

It will be in the fitness of things for 
India to be concerned with such a develop- 
ment which synchronises with the heighten- 
ing American military presence in the Gulf 
and the Indian Ocean coupled with the 
sabre-rattling by its surrogates like Israel. 
For the Chinese leadership to look only 
at the Soviet military presence on the 


-Khyber Pass and to turn the Nelson eye 


to the menacing spectre of Reagan mili- 
tarism right at our doorstep, is something ` 
that can hardly enthuse or be reassuring for 
any, Asian country, unless it is itself hooked 
to that same “‘stiategic consensus” with the 
lever firmly in the grip of Washington. 

There is nothing embarrassing or undiplomatic in 
discussing such issues. Beijing has warned all and 
sundry against hegemonism of the big, the medium 
aud the small; of the superpowers and the interme- 
diate or regional powers. Here is the shadow of the 
aspiring hegemony of the greatest military power in 
history, manned by an administration which talks 
only in terms of its military might. Would it at all 
be out of place to discuss this subject, particularly 
when the present phase of the Chinese foreigu policy 
has opened up rapport with the same military 
power? . 

In many other fields there is scope for wide-ranging 
discussion and understanding as well, between the 
Foreign Ministers of India and China. Particularly 
in the economic sphere, there is room for close co- 
operation — not only on bilateral basis but also in 
the struggle for the New International Economic 
Order. China should be an effective partner in any 
substantial drive for collective self-reliance in the 
South, and for working out a common strategy to 
ward off the obduracy of the North. In this respect 
also, generalities would not carry us far; what is 
needed is an understanding of the concrete issues 
and opportunities in this field, and mutual commit- 
ment to take them up. In the preparations for the 


‘Mexico Summit, in which India is seriously engaged, 


the enlisting of China’s active cooperation should be 
one of India’s major objectives. 

Without illusions and without tension, India and 
China should strive to gain maximum mileage in the 
journey towards mutual understanding and in the 
struggle for world peace. Indian statesmanship enjoins 
better relations with China — based not on senti- 
mentality but on watchful vigilance over national 
interests. g 


N.C. 
June 24 
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T™ Central Election Commis- ` 


sion’s order for a repoll in the 
Garhwal Lok Sabha constituency, 
_ following complaints of large- 
' scale booth: capturing ’ accom- 
panied by yiolence and of inter- 
ference by police contingents 
‘from two neighbouring States, 
' is not a matter for anger or jubi- 
lation; yet these precisely - are the ` 
two extreme réactions that the 
order seems to have induced in 
interested quarters. Indeed, ‘it is 
a matter for sorrow and for con- 
cern for the future of democracy 
in India that the CEC should have 
found ‘itself with no alternative 
` but to give all the voters of .the 
constituency another chance in 


. the hope that a free and fair poll 


can be ensured. ` 
: As‘ things stand today, there is 
‘nothing to indicate that the 
CEC’s hope will materialise. 
For, such a Consummation requi- 
_ ges the cooperation of all parties 

i and the Government, of the 
‘ Tatter even more than of the for- 


mer, and a deep commitment to. 


4 


' the basic norms of parliamentary 


democracy and -the electoral 
‘system, norms which, in the case 
of the Garhwal byelection on June 
14, seem to have been’ violated 
deliberately and in a big way. If 


it is wrong to claim that. the’ 


repoll order is a total vindication 
of Bahuguna, it is-even moré 


absurd .to describe the Election 


Commission, ` as -UP’s X Chief 
Minister has done, as ‘having 
taken “only a technical view”? 

Developments just : before and 
' during polling had led to wide- 


spread tension and some violence . 


and had, as noted by the Commis- 
sion, vitiated’ the whole atmos- 
pheré. 
The question is not ec one 
of induction of policemen from 
other States; . requisitioning - of 


‘such assistance via the Centre is - 


not a new phenomenon. But 


‘* when large contingents are brou- ' 


' ght from two neighbouring 
, States,. Punjab and Haryana, 
' without the knowledge of the 
CEC or even of the district 


authorities, especially while the: 


Chief Ministers of the two States 
were actively engaged i in the elec- 
tioneering campaign presumably 
under, orders to get Bahuguna 
defeated’ at all costs, questions of 
‘serious import do arise. - It must 
be noted’ that the repoll order 
states that induction of sizeable 
police contingents from outside 
‘had “vitiated the free and fair 
conduct of the poll in the consti- 
tuency” and that “‘there should 


not only be free and fair poll but ' 


it must appear to be so”. What 
that means must be clear to all 
but those who do not want to be 
told the truth. 

There.is an attempt to make 
out that the question of presence 
of police battalions from outside 
is the only: issue involved. The 
‘CEC in the repoll order has 
narrated the complaints received, 
the investigations made by. the 
Commission’s' Secretary, - 
mentary evidence of malpractices 
and so on, apart from the refer- 
ences to the “large-scale”? deploy- 
ment of Haryana and Punjab 


police, and draws vits- conclusion g 
“having’ 


about the need for repoll 
regard to the above. ¢ircums- 
tances”. The UP Government 


may, for reasons of its own, seek. 
clarifications on certain ‘constiti- - 


“ S 


x 
` 
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tional issues, as has been reported 


in the press. Obviously there is 
much scope for lega] hair-splittin g, 
but the UP Government, the other 


State Governments concerned, the > 


Centre,and the political parties, 
particularly the ruling party at the 
Centre and in the State, should 


: first of all feel concerned about 


the’ issues of political morality 
and democratic condyct involved. 
The repoll order also states that 


certain Congress-I leaders and the , 


UP Government have told the 
CEC that the atmosphere in the 
Garhwal constituency is «very 
tense and\violence cannot be ruled 
out if'a repoll is held immediately. 
Interestingly, the Congress-I repre- 
sentatives, says tle order, talked 


' of the prevalence of ‘a surcharged 


atmosphere of class war in the 
constituency”; whatever 
might mean. ` i. 
C.M: Stephen, who is invari- 
ably quite vocal on all matters 
except the incompetent handling 
of his own portfolios,. has pro- 
nounced that it is.for' the civil 
authorities (sic) -to decide the 
quantum of police force, needed 
to ensure free and fair poll; he 
presumably means that the Elec- 


that f 


tion Commission, which under- - 


Article 324 is responsible for “the 
conduct of all elections to Parlia- 
ment and to the Legislature of 
every State”, should look the 
other way even if the Government’ 


‘and the party in'power pour all 


the law-and-order forces: at their 
disposal into a single constituency 
with the aim of defeating one 


_individual at any cost. This pro- 


position has consequences which 
Stephen may find it! difficult to 
comprehend; or maybe his identi- 
fication with’ what he calls 
“Sanjayism” is so totally blind 
that he cannot see even up to the 
tip of his nose, let alone. béyond 


it. A word of praise for Bhajan ' 
_ Lal would be in ‘order here, His ' 
says, . 
prevented Bahuguna’s men from 


policemen’s presence, he 


capturing ‘booths. Offence, as we 
know, is the best form of defence. 
Bhajan Lal’s -logic in staging a 
virtual armed 


Prime Minister Begin’ s in the case 


. of the pre; emptive strike on Jraq’s 


nuclear reactor. On the other. side 
of the fence, the high water , mark 
in absurdity was -provided by 


\ 


i 1 intervention in’ 
Garhwal is as strong as Israeli 
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Bahuguna himself, when he com- 
pared Garhwal happenings to 
Watergate, bragged prematurely 
of having been robbed of victory 
and demanded the resignation of 
the Government — which the 
Opposition is in no position to 
dislodge in the foreseeable future. 

The noisy campaign against 
the Election Commission’s order 
regarding Garhwal is most un- 
fortunate, even if by no means 
unexpected. In any case, the 
Prime Minister cum Congress-I 
President cannot disown responsi- 
bility for the situation that has 
arisen, leading to the repoll order. 
It is no doubt the Prime Minis- 
ter’s privilege to break unwritten 


but hitherto carefully observed © 


conventions and engage in hectic 
campaigning even in byelections. 
It is the Congress-I President's 
privilege to order her storm- 
troopers into action ia one con- 
stituency where she wants one 
Opposition candidate to be des- 


troyed in political terms. ft is 
conceivable that Bahuguna had 
brought supporters from outside 
the constituency; possibly there 
were some “‘toughs” among them. 
But to equate such groups with 
Police battalions specially brought 


to create the right climate for a - 


certain kind of election is patently 
antenable. After all we have long 
experience of the police-versus- 
toughs sequence and know how 
such stories end. 

It is to be hoped that the lega- 
listic quibbling indulged in by 
some leading Congress-I politi- 
cians will not be allowed to go on 
till bitterness becomes total. 
There is also need — if preser- 
vation of .parliamentary demo- 
cracy as well as our reputation of 
holding more or less free and fair 
elections be the aim and not 
change to any other system—to 
treat the Election Commission 
with a measure of respect, or at 
least to refrain from treating it 


with scant respect. The Election 
Commission can only be as effec- 
tive as we — parties, govern- 
ments, voters, media — allow it 
to be, and elections can only be 
free and fair in proportion to the 
acceptance and respect that the 
Commission commands. 

If repol! takes place in Garhwal 
later in the year, what will matter 
is not who wins or loses as that 
will make little difference to the 
working of the Lok Sabha; what 
will matter is how the polling is 
conducted, how free and fair it is 
allowed to be by the powers- 
that: be. 

And that is true for all our 
elections and byelections, espe- 
cially in the new situation when 
the attack on democracy has 
alarmingly become the feature of 
politics in many parts of the 
world. . 


C.N.C. 
July 23 
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N an essay on anti-Semitism George Orwell once 
listed over a dozen instances of spontaneous anti- 
Semitic remarks made by otherwise kindly people in 
different walks of life. This was at a time when any- 
one who knew that he/she was going to be quoted 
would havé quite sincerely and vociferously denounc- 
ed the then prevailing Nazi Style persecution of Jews. 
Tn fact, many of the remarks began with “You know, 
Pm not anti-Semitic, but...” 
- The situation in India today regarding caste, espe- 
cially in the context of the reservation issue, seems 
similar. P : 
How many people — politician, academic, profes- 


‘sional or man-in-the-street — would reveal their 


honest attitude to the caste/communal issue if they 
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knew they were going to be quoted? What is said in 
private conversation is always different from what is 
proclaimed for public consumption. What ordinary 
people say is always in a private situation or a limited 
official circle. However, ordinary and widely preva- 
lent spoken comment adds up toa public attitude. 
And as long as this question of irrational a/ftiinde to 
caste remains, how much can debate, discussion, 
agitation or legislation achieve towards genuine 
reform? ' 

Below are some spontaneous, thoughtless casteist/ 
communal comments by otherwise reasonably decent 
human beings: 

1. One class I government officer about another: 
“Oh, he got in because he’s Scheduled Caste.” 

2. Senior adminstrative head to another officer in 
his division: “Why is it many of you don’t get along 
with so-and-so? Is it because he’s, Scheduled Caste?’ 

3. South Indian brahmin mother’s advice to bril- 
liant daughter who has won a seat in a medical 
OES “Don’t go and get involved with non-brahmin 

oys.” ' 

4. Senior professor in a Madras College: “We can 
eat some snacks on the beach, quite hygienic, made 


by brahmin women.” 


5. “She’s gone and married a Scheduled Caste 
chap.” ; 

6. “Yes they’ve got a cook now — a non-brahmin 
though.” 

7. Ultra-rich Marwari woman: “Black money will 
continue to exist. So will dowry. Nothing will change 
in India. We all know that Harijans are human 
beings. But does that mean I will keep a Harijan 
cook in my kitchen?” 

8. “Your downstairs neighbours seem to be South 
Indians. Are they brahmins?” 

9. “I travelled with a very nice Hindu couple. But 
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if tħey ħad known I was a Muslim tħey wouldn't 
have offered to share their food with me.” 

10. Unfanatical Hindu expressing disapproval of 
aoe neighbours: “But these Muslims are like 

at.” ; 

11. Hindu teacher in a Christian School: ‘“They 
take in all these poor Christian girls who only ‘want 
to become typists and it’s no use teaching them.” 

12. Madras house.surgeon jokingly to another: “I 
hear one of your fiance’s relations is married to an 
Anglo-Indian ... it would now be polluting for me 
to eat in your house.” ~ 

- A round dozen but it’s just a sample. There are 
umpteen variations on the theme. It is always a 
between-you-and-me comment and all the examples 
above emanate from the educated middle-class. In no 
instance is it an indication of a basic lack of huma- 
nity. Nor isita reflection of religious orthodoxy. 
But it goes to show that ingrained prejudice finds 
constant expression in casual, mindless remarks the 
sum total of which’ amounts to an appalling and 
heartless crudeness. 

Many of the quotes I have cited are from South 
Indians. Inevitable perhaps, because one tends to 
hear off-guard, ‘off-record’ type comments only in 
the intimacy of one’s own community. However, 
there must be parallels from other regions. But is 
also true that caste consciousness is more acute in the 
south partly because of the bitterness created by the 
strength of the “backward classes movement” in this 
region and also because of the sharp differences in 
life-style between brahmins and non-brahmins which 
persist even at the urban sophisticated level. Unlike, 
for example, what prevails in, say, West Bengal. 

As noted sociologist M.N. Srinivas pointed out in 
Social Change in Modern India (1966): “The back- 
ward classes movement assumed a particularly 
vigorous form in peninsular India/ where the non- 
brahmin castes succeeded in obtaining for themselves 
concession and privileges, while at the same time 
they were able to have imposed on the brahmins 
restrictions with regard toaccess to education and 
employment in the administration.” 

The following .extracts from the same book help 
to explain the unenlightened and reactionary attitude 
of the educated: “The principle of caste quotas for 
appointment to posts in the administration and for 
admission to scientific and‘ technological courses 
produced much bitterness among Mysore brahmins. 
Some of these were my friends and relatives and I 
could not help being sensitive to their distress as well 
as to the steady deterioration in efficiency and the 
fouling of inter-personal relations in academic circles 
and the administration—both results of a policy of 
caste quotas...I could also not help noticing how the 
caste-centred comments of the brahmins often anno- 
yed sensitive non-brahmins.” 

Srinivas adds: “The sociologist who is engaged 
in the study of his own society is likely to be influen- 
ced by his social position, not only in his observations 
but also in the problems he selects for study...In 
order to be able to observe any society, the observer 
needs a measure of detachment from his own, and 


for detachment to be effective, it must be as much a- 


matter of the emotions as of the intellect...An urban 
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Indian sociologist coming from a middle-class family 
would find a village a few miles away or even a 
slum in his own city a startlingly new cocial world. 
One of the consequences of a, sharp stratification 
. system is an indifference among the upper groups 
_ towards the culture and life of the lower...Successful 
field-work involves not only the sociologist’s pains- 
taking collection of a vast amount of the minutiae 
of ethnography, but also his exercising his powers 
of empathy to understand what it is to be a: member 
of the community that is being studied.... ` 

“The study of one’s own society while it is chang- 
ing rapidly poses a challenge that calls for the mobi- 
lisation of all the intellectual and moral resources of 
the sociologist. The changes might seriously threaten 
his own social position and sense of security...Many 
of my colleagues in India, for instance, come from 
urban but land-owning middle-class families and they 
have been adversely affected by recent land reform 
legislation, inflation and the prospect of a change 
from the use of English to regional languages in the 
administration and universities. They also see that the 
political changes which have occurred since Indepen- 
dence have brought to power in many areas leaders 
of the dominant peasant castes whom their fathers 
used to look down upon only a generation ago... 

“Under the circumstances it is tempting for the 
‘sociologist to look to the good old peaceful days in - 
sheer nostalgia. But a moment’s reflection should - 
convince him that the old order was not conflict: free 
and that it perpetrated inhuman cruelties on vast 
sections of the population. A theoretical. approach 
that regards conflict as abnormal, or that invests 
equilibrium with a special value in the name of 
science can be a handicap in studying developing 
societies.” ; ' - 

This extensive quote -from Srinivas is focussed on ~ 
the qualities desirable in a sociologistin a develop- 
ing country. But it is also very much applicable to 
the large vocal section of the upper caste middle 
class. Public sanctimoniousness ' and private hypo- 
crisy are conscious and cultivated attributes of the 
politician and others in public life. But the roots go 
back to inherent, often subconscious, feelings that do 
not seem to have altered in the least over the 
decades. O 
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And one of the first things I went to talk against is 

_] the increasing resistance to reservation. Why isit that 
more and more people are forgetting that this is perhaps 
the only civilised thing that we’ve done since Indepen- 
dence? No other nation on earth has any such legisla- 
tion, whereby a majority pledged to look after and 
improve the lot of a mass of peoplé exploited for cen- 
turies, And where is this ‘excess’ presence of the back- 
ward class so that others should feel ‘swamped’ like 
Margaret Thatcher? How many of you go to a Harijan 
“doctor? How many of you come across ‘reserved people’ 
at any responsible level even today? And go down to the 
colleges (of medicine indeed), you’ll still need only your 
fingers to count them. The whole thing is only a bogey 
— a dark, emaciated, socially-backward bogeyman. So 
let’s not burn any more buses on this score, or any 


+ | Harijans, for that matter! 
Binoy Thomas in Society (June 1981) | 
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INDIA-CHINA 


Neighbours 
as 
Strangers 


A.K. DAMODARAN 


WE seem to be having a season of sub-summits; the 

Foreign Minister has just come back from 
Islamabad after what has been generally assessed to 
be a moderately successful encounter with the Pakis- 
tani leaders; nothing in fact has changed except the 
tone which is not a bad thing. Also, we have had a 
vitally important but unexciting discussion at the 
same very high, but not the highest level, in Thim- 
phu. Now we are waiting for the arrival, after some 
well-publicised delay, of the Chinese Foreign Minis- 
ter, Huang Hua. 

The fact that meetings with Pakistan and China 
were notat the summit level is not unimportant but 
neither should it be permitted to depress us too 
much. Indeed this would not have merited notice but 
for the near-synchronised ‘summits’ arranged by 
China with our neighbours. Relations between neigh- 
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bours but strangers after lengthy periods of mutual 
wariness and suspicion have to be made hesitantly 
and tentatively; expectations have to be carefully dis- 
couraged beyond a certain point while hopeful pro- 
phecies of failure from interested quarters from either 
within the country or abroad have also to be assessed 
in realistic terms. a 

The decision to have Huang Hua visit India as part 
of a tour of three countries in South Asia is not with- 
out significance as also the related decision to have 
that China’s little travelled and untried new Prime 
Minister Zhao Ziyang go on a conscientious tour of 
three other countries in our sub-continent. There is a 
need in Beijing to signal to everyone concerned the 
difference between intimate friends of long standing 
and states with which there are strategic, ideological 
and bilateral problems, apart from divergences of 
perception about developments in other countries. 

The Chinese Prime Minister’s visit to Pakistan, 
Nepal and Bangladesh had some interesting features 
among which, was the decision to avoid Indian terri- 
tory when flying over to Kathmandu. This is 
almost ten years after the PIA began its commercial 
flights across Sinkiang to Beijing. There is, therefore, 
nothing new .in quality. But an opportunity for a 
courteous gesture to India was missed and the ex- 
clusive nature of the link between Pakistan and 
India’s neighbours was stressed. The same anxious 
determination to demonstrate China’s special interest 
in the smaller countries .of the region was shown in 
the final decision to visit Bangladesh immediately 
after President Zia-ur Rahman’s death. 

These things have to be recalled not to complain 
about Chinese attitudes but to remind ourselves that, 
on most matters of this kind the Chinese are frank, 
consistent and predictable; they have never minced 
their words in defining their special understanding of 
the difficulties and problems of India’s smaller neigh- 
bours as against India in terms parallel to, but not so 
clearly expressed, the supposed constraints on the free- 
dom of action of India because of her relationship 
with the Soviet Union.. The very decision to change 
Chinese policy to Bangladesh was linked in 1975 
with the discovery that Bangladesh was not acting 
as a satellite of India; almost the same terms were used 
by Chinese visitors to Helsinki during the European 
Security Conference when they suggested that they 
no longer believed that India was acting as an instru- 
ment of Soviet power politics. It was, therefore, con- 
sistent with past behaviour for China to make this 
clear distinction. 

The Huang visit has also to be seen’ in perspective 
against China’s other diplomatic preoecupations and 
priorities. He would be coming here immediately 
after extremely important discussions with the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State on questions which are of 
much greater import to China than India-China rela- 
tions. The Reagan Administration’s reluctance to go 
back upon the campaign promises on Taiwan has 
created major embarrassments for the advocates of 
Sino-American collaboration in Beijing. The visit 
would also be used for refashioning strategies on the 
three issues on which there is almost total identity 
of interests between China and the United States, 
Soviet global ‘‘expansionism’’, Afghanistan and 
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Cambodia. In this discussion of major problems, 
India would come in as a significant factor only in 
the Afghanistan problem through the Pakistani con- 
nection. In many other matters in which Washington 
and Beijing would have immediate action-oriented 
interest like Japan’s rearmament and the willingness 
' of US private industry to contribute to China’s 
modernisation programme, the Third World as such 
and not merely India would be relatively unimpor- 
tant. 

The visit would, thus, have to be primarily on 


bilateral problems; and the signals have been loud ` 


and clear for the last two years from Beijing that they 
are anxious to discuss the main bilateral problems, 
specifically the border dispute. These signals have 
been consistent and have now been made at the 
highest possible level in Deng Xiaoping’s inter- 
views earlier with an Indian journalist and now 
, with Dr. Subramanian Swamy. All the statements 
from China on India-China relations indicate’ a 
certain confidence about the resolution of this 
problem or, if that is not possible, postponement of 
the issue for the present while both countries can 
develop richer relations in the economic and cultural 
fields. Deng has frankly expressed his annoyance on 
our Kampuchea policy. He also knows presumably 
that there has been no change in our attitude since 
their little displeasure was shown by postponing 
Huang’s visit last year. They have, as far as we can 
see, also their realistic expectations of detaching India 
from her present fairly close commitment to Vietnam 
and her relationship with the Soviet Union which has 
survived the difference of yiews on Afghanistan. 

All these are seen to be manageable problems 
against the overall assessment by the present leader- 
ship of China of India as an effective functioning 
entity in international affairs whose policies cannot 
be. controlled by any other state however friendly. 
It is, therefore, primarily as a dialogue between two 
countries passing through significant transitional 
periods that we could see this response on China’s 
part to a series of gestures which were originally 
made by India — it is useful to remember this. Since 
1962, most of the positive moves have been made by 
the Government of India; the decisions to stick to 
the pre-aggression policies on Tibet, Taiwan, and 
China’s membership of the UN would be seen in the 
Chinese Foreign Office in retrospect as important, as 
also India’s decision not to break off diplomatic 
relations. The deliberate decision to reduce inter- 
state polemics was also made by India in 1968 when 
the last White Book was published in this country, 
at a time when a more irritated reaction could have 
been understandable because of the excesses of the 
Cultural Revolution of which India was an early 
target. : 

’ The Chinese responded to all this only after the 
dramatic plummeting of Sino-Soviet relations after 
the border clashes in 1969; Chairman Mao’s smile 
was important but receded into insignificance after 
the Bangladesh developments. ` In 1976 when, after 
a fairly long period of tranquility on the border 
ince September 1967, for which both countries were 
responsible (there was only one nasty and still un- 
explajned incident. in October 1975 in which some 
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Indian soldiers were killed), the Government of India 
took the initiative of sending ambassador after a 
lapse of 14 years to China. This was not only courte- 
ous but correct since ,it was our Ambassador who 
had come away earlier in 1961. Their man in Delhi 
made his farewell calls only in 1962. 


THE present attempt to improve ‘relations still fur- 
ther has to be seen against this background. It has 
been one more step in a fairly lengthy process. 
People of different political views who tend to. exag- 
gerate the importance of this in the bilateral or 
regional context do it primarily because of their 
loyalties to interests outside India and China, that 
is, one of the two superpowers. 

Two important aspects of Chinese foreign policy 
should be remembered in this context. Firstly, it is 
now known fairly clearly from revelations made dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution and afterwards that there 
have always been strong divisions of views within the 
Chinese leadership on foreign policy matters. Sino- 
Soviet relations were debated angrily in 1953 (Kao 
Kang), 1959 (Peng Te Huai), 1964 (Khrushchev’s 
ouster), and 1971 (Lin Biao). There has been a 
certam tendency in students of Chinese Policy to 
assume foreign policy decisions being made by a 
small coherent, homogeneous, single-minded, mono- 
lithic group totally loyal to Mao. This assumption 
was:a useful escape from problems of genuine research 
when the other country concerned happens to be such 
a volatile, turbulent, controversy-loving society like 
India which provides abundance of documentary 
and circumstantial evidence. 

Even the Sino-Indian dispute, we know today, 
must have been the topic of discussion and debate 
within the leadership, inevitably in the context of 
two unrelated issues: one internal and one external— 
the security problems for China from an unassimilat- 
ed and hostile Tibet, and the rift in the late fifties and 
the early sixties with Moscow. In the crucial one 
year before the border dispute erupted into actual 
fighting, the Government of India—and particularly 
Nehru—had not the slightest idea of the tensions 
within the Chinese leadership which made it necessary 
tactics for Mao Zedong and his group to score a spe- 
ctacular victory to divert attention both at home and 
abroad from near total failure in their proudly launch- 
ed independent economic programme. We have 
naturally no archival evidence at all to substantiate 
this thesis, but the flood of emigration to Hongkong 
from Kuan Tung and from Sinkiang to Soviet 
Kazakhistan in the summer of 1962 give supportive 
evidence. More important, in his comments, very 
brief though they are, on the India-Pakistan-China 
triangle throughout the sixties and the seventies, 
Enver Xoxha, the Albanian leader, shows continuing 
irritation and inability to understand the ideological 
basis of China’s preference of Pakistan to India. 

All this should indicate that the Chinese are after 
all human and like all of us inclined to form factions 
and fight irrationally for the most rational views; it 
also shows that on major foreign policy issues the 
Chinese have never been squeamish in making a 
right-about-turn when necessary. A well-known 
example is, of course, that of Yugoslavia which was 
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out in the doghonse for several decades but finally 
became such a welcome friend, if not ally, in the 
years after the Czechoslovak episode in 1968. + 
_ It is important to remember this because distant 
and romantic admirers of China who placed too 
much reliance upon her consistency have been time 
and again let down by her conventional behaviour as 
` @ nation-state. This is most significant as far as the 
China-US-USSR triangle is concerned. We have 
had 10 years of great friendship and 20 years of 
limited hostility between Moscow and Beijing; on the 
other side we had 20 years of unlimited hostility and 
10 years of equally unlimited understanding between 
Beijing and Washington. Throughout these 30 
years, there has been an optimum level of accom- 
modation within the limits of strategic hostility bet- 
ween Washington and Moscow. The present trian- 
gular relationship is one which China had been 
hankering after in those lonely early years. She 
would do her best to preserve the triangular nature of 
the relationship and avoid too close identification 
with the United States. 
Quite independent of this foreign policy factor is 
the ideological reality that what China preaches and 
practises today in domestic planning and foreign 
economic relations is indistinguishable from Soviet 
“revisionism’’ as the Chinese themselves have repre- 
sented it. Wauld it be possible for the new leader- 
ship in Beijing and ‘the inevitable new leadership in 
Moscow in the late eighties and the nineties to avoid 
the political and global consequences of this shared 
commitment to a “‘revisionist” ideology? The border 
. dispute between the Soviet Union and China is impor- 
tant but not important enough to affect a decision 
based upon overriding political and economic deve- 
lopments. The Chinese have made it clear that what 
they are interested in is an admission by Moscow 
that the treaties and the treaty arrangements which 

_ led to the present borders in the north-east and the 
south-west of China and the Soviet Union were 
unequal and imposed on a semi-colony by an im- 
perialist power. The Sino-Soviet equation is impor- 
tant in any projection of India-China relations in the 
next two decades even though, as has been suggested 
earlier, it is not going to be a dominant factor. The 
very size of India forecloses that option. 

An interesting feature about Chinese relations with 
India should be noticed in this context. It was not 
only in Nehru’s time but today also that the Chinese 
are able to entertain the illusion that “public” diplo- 
macy can be extremely effective in an “open” society 
like ours. The Chinese have little experience in 
dealing with such societies except in the case of India, 
Japan and Sri Lanka. The otber countries in South 
Asia and South-West Asia have dominant geo-politi- 
cal or ideological considerations which make them 
friendly or hostile to China, and the Chinese have 
been able to react without the need for too much 
flexibility. Sri Lanka is an interesting example of 
changes of government not affecting a certain positive 
attitude towards China because of economic need and 


strategic illusions. Pakistan is a most interesting case’ 


because the Chinese, in spite of their own unhap- 
piness at.some aspects of Pakistani policy, have 
maintained their relationship on the most intimate 
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terms, because of the overriding importance of coun- 
teracting India’s influence in the region and in the 
world. China was one of the few countries which had 
frankly expressed its displeasure at the execution of 
Bhutto. There is some evidence to show that during 
the Bangladesh episode also, the Chinese did not 
refrain from pointing out to Yahya Khan the perils 
of his course. This did not prevent China from sup- 
porting Pakistan- for three years after the creation 
of Bangladesh on its admission into the United 
Nations. 

Pakistan is, in fact, as far as China is concerned, 
Ordinary ideological considerations did not 
apply here. To post-Mujib Bangladesh also, China 
has adopted the same policy; this is not neces- 
sarily very subtle or diabolical. Beijing went on 
behaving as if there are now two Pakistans instead of 
one in the subcontinent. 

The special ideological passivity imposed upon 
Chinese policy-makers by geo- political considerations 
in South Asia can be appreciated when we recall the 
ease with which the Chinese have combined friendship 
with the South-East Asian countries and unreserved 
support to pro-Chinese Communist parties function- 
ing in those areas. The Soviet Union was not so cate- 
ful about undivided Pakistan; the Communist Party 
of East Pakistan was always given official recognition 
even though there is no evidence at all of any 
encouragement or help. Throughout the aftermath 
of the Bangladesh liberation, the Chinese have been 
more cynical than consistent in ideology or, if one 
wants to be nice, pragmatic. It has been a successful 
policy. Which other country could have pulled off 
the diplomatic coup by which the Pakistan Ambassa- 
dor of Bengali origin in Beijing during the crisis was 
encouraged to carry on for one whole year after the 
liberation and, then, with full Pakistani and Bangla- 
desh understanding and approval, permitted to go to 
Dacca to resume his diplomatic career as the repre- 
sentative of the rebel country? Political obligations 
lead to bizarre situations: a few days after Sheikh 
Mujib was murdered, Beijing decided to recognise 
Bangladesh, having failed to do so more than a year 
earlier when Pakistan had given her recognition and 
withdrawn her veto on her friends. Good politics, 
but bad taste. 

It is important to itemize these details, for only 
then can we appreciate the consistency of Chinese 
support to India’s adversaries in the sub-continent. It 
is the same compulsive logic which led the Chinese 
Prime Minister recently to support the Zone of Peace 
proposal for Nepal in Kathmandu and the Zone of 
Peace proposal for South Asia in Pakistan. These 
immediate responses, negative to India’s interests — 
wherever India’s neighbours are concerned —- are by 
now both a matter of conditioning as well as deeply- 
thought-out policy with Beijing. 


ANY ‘discussion about the future significance of this 
visit will not be complete without some understand- 
of China’s internal situation today. The Sixth Plenum 
of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party elected at the last congress is understood to be 
meeting now. It is generally expected that Hua Guo 
Feng will finally be removed from his Party post (he 
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had already lost his government position to Zhao 
Ziyang last September) at this meeting and that he 
would be replaced by Hu Yaobang. . We seem to be 
_ witnessing the completion of the post-Mao phase. 
Hua Guo Feng has apparently fulfilled his function in 
history by legitimising the dimissal and trial of the 
„Gang of Four’ and the return to plenitude of power 
of Deng Xiaoping. In the new Polit Bureau, that is, 
before the present plenum, apart from ageing ladies 
and gentlemen who are there for symbolic sentimental 
and ideological reasons, most functioning members 
were those who had been either associated with Deng 
Xiaoping or also suffered at the same time with him 
during the Cultural Revolution. 

The circle is almost complete and the perronalities 
of the two new leaders are important for us to under- 
stand the new China. Deng himself, the most power- 
ful man in the country today, should be expected to 
carry on as a vitally functioning transitional figure 
for the next two or three years. The new party leader 
is expected to be the present Secretary-General of the 
Party, Hu Yaobang. It does not matter whether he 
would continue as Secretary-General like in the 
Soviet Union and the post of Chairman is abolished 
or whether he becomes Party Chairman in the tradi- 
tion of Mao. In his late sixties, and a major figure 
in his own right, he was important enough like the 
new Prime Minister Zhao Ziyang to be given extended 
notice in a full-scale biographical sketch in the most 
comprehensive ‘Who’s Who’ of Chinese Communism 
published abroad while the Cultural Revolution was 
still unresolved. 

Most of the other newcomers in the Chinese scene, 
including Hua Guo Feng, did not rate a separate 
biographical entry on their position in 1966. Hu 
Yaobang was the most important leader of the Youth 
League in China on the eve of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. His background was Sichuan Province and he 
was, thus, a protege of Deng Xiaoping. Deng belongs 
to Sichuan and was in charge there before being 
brought to headquarters. The mass organisations of 
_ the Party, the Youth League, the Trade Unions 

Organisation etc., were all effectively wound up 
during the Cultural Revolution and their leaders 
purged for their supposed crimes. The attainment of 
supreme state power by a former youth leader after 
being rehabilitated since the Cultural Revolution is a 
signal to the rank and file of return to: orthodox 
Party activity with all its understood norms about 
relations between the leadership, the bureaucracy and 
the cadres. It should be remembered in this. connec- 
tion that while in the Soviet Union Communist Youth 
League leaders have, most of them, attained the 
highest post in the Party, there has been no such 
spectacular rise as that of Hu Yaobang. The nearest 
parallels in the Soviet Union were Semichastny and 
Shelepin, Komsohal leaders who went far but then 
fell by the roadside. 

The new Prime Minister, Zhao Ziyang, is generally 
considered to be even slightly younger than his 
counterpart in the Party Hu Yaobang. He also 
suffered in the Cultural ‘Revolution after a very suc- 
cessful career in the Southern Province of Guangdung. 
His intimate association with one of the great leaders 
of the Party and the State, Tao Chu, who was purged 
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during the Cultural Revolution, brought about his 
own downfall. He came back into notice and was 
rehabilitated fairly soon after Deng’s first return in 
1974. He was significantly posted to Deng’s own ` 
province, Sichuan. Thus, even though he has had no 
known link with Deng in his earlier days, he seems 
to have been discovered by Deng for his abilities 
during the rehabilitation period. 

As far as India is concerned, these are all unknown 
quantities but the link with Sichuan may be impor- ` 
tant because Sichuan Party leaders have usually been 
given de facto overriding responsibilities for Tibet. 
Of particular, perhaps decisive, importance in this ‘ 
connection is Deng Xiaopings own link with 
Tibet. During the Cultural Revolution, the Red 
Guards attacked Deng Xiaoping for the ‘crime’, 
among many others, of supporting a moderate policy 
towards the Dalai Lama and the Tibetan elite in the 
period between the occupation in 1950 and the Dalai 
Lama’s flight in 1959. It was suggested that Deng 
advocated a much more patient and understanding 
policy about Tibet than for any other minority or 
border region of China because of the wide diffe- 
rences between that country and China proper. It is 
interesting to know that in one of his positive res- 
ponses to one of the several Chinese expressions of 
goodwill towards the Tibetan refugees in general and 
the Dalai Lama personally during the last three or 
four years, the Tibetan leader is reported to have 
made a positive reference to Deng expressing con- 
fidence in his personal attitude towards Tibet. 

It is also no coincidence that in 1977, a few weeks 
after the second return to power of Deng Xiaoping, 
articles began to appear in the Chinese press attack- 
ing the ‘Gang of Four’ on their extreme and imma- 
ture policy towards Tibet. This was also the period 
when the. Fifth Volume of the Selected Works was 
published containing an important directive dated 
1952 from Chairman Mao on the “Policies for our 
Work in Tibet”. Mao Zedong is frank and realistic 
in his assessment of the vulnerability of the Chinese 
position in Tibet because of the total absence of Han 
people in Tibet as distinguished from Sinkiang. The 
directive speaks in relaxed terms about the need for 
developing Indo-Tibetan trade to meet the food needs 
of Tibet and the occupying Chinese Army. It is a firm 
but cautious document which would not have pleased 
the Red Guards during their frenzy of indignation 
against Deng’s moderation. 


Tus rather detailed attempt to understand something 
about the new menin China and their possible atti- 
tudes to India is not entirely of academic interest. We 
are passing into a new generation in both China 
and in India and we could build upon the freedom 
-from the prejudices and experiences of the past which 
have coloured the attitudes of senior leaders in both 

countries. In the dramatic change, not only of 

generation but of ideology, which is now going on in 

China, whether we like it or not, Tibet, as an area of 

vulnerability to one country (China), and as a 

source of possible threat to the other (India), is one 

crucial factor which will influence the future course 

of our relationship. ' 
In this connection the new all-weather roads bet- 
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ween China and Pakistan in Pakistan-occupied Kash- 
mir assume vital importance. The development of 
` the communications strategic links and the experi- 
ence of the last two decades have made the Chinese 
less tense and edgy on the danger “from the South”. 
Developments in Asia during the same period have, 
in fact, reversed the roles of Sinkiang and Tibet in 
Chinese strategic planning and the consequential 
importance of the Aksai Chin road as a vital link 
between the two. In the fifties, Tibet was the source 
of insecurity, both internal and external, in Beijing’s 
perception; Sinkiang was a border province with a 
neighbouring socialist state and its security could be 
~ taken care of. The situation is reversed now. With a 
friendly United States and with the realisation that 
India would not permit her territory to be used for 
launching attacks against Tibet, Tibet has become a 
low danger area. It will become important if and 
when China reactivates offensive ideology and mili- 
tary strategy, not today, when the modernisation pro- 
gramme is stillso tentative. Sinkiang, however, has 
become a ‘raw’ border area with a record of internal 
rebellion and conflict across the frontier. In 1971, 
during the debate on the Indo-Pakistan conflict, 
Huang Hua spoke in the United Nations about the 
absurdity of the Indian arguments about the refugees 
in Bangladesh. He adduced two parallels which could 
have justified external aggression against China; the 
exodus of huge populations from Tibet in 1959 to 
India with the Dalai Lama and, in 1962, to the 
Soviet Union from Sinkiang, would have also justified 


the “sort of aggression” which India had been guilty 


of against Pakistan. 

All this is very much in the Chinese’ mind and 
both in their apparent generosity and in their re- 
ticence on the subjects connected with India’s 
Northern border, one can see the basic motivations. 
‘Deng made it clear to Dr Swamy that he did not 
take the threat from the South seriously. He adduced 
some sensible geographical and climatic reasons for 
it. Three years earlier he had, during his visit to 
Nepal in February 1978, gone so far as to talk of 
Nepalese organised tourism in Tibet. There may not 
be, after all, so much difficulty about even arranging 
pilgrimages to Kailash and Manasarovar! 

While all this is true, China continues in all its 
actions to stick to its own interpretation of the legal 
status of Sikkim and its almost compulsive policy of 
attempting to alienate India from her northern 
neighbours. This has nothing to do with the earlier 
border threat or the feeling of insecurity which was 
really a product of.the US-Chinese confrontation. 
Khampa rebels were helped and encouraged in inner 
Tibet by the, CIA. As Deng has made clear in his 
interview with Dr Swamy, he sees the threat today as 
from the South-East in Vietnam and from the North. 
The political situation in Tibet seems to be by all 
accounts unresolved. There is a certain stability and 
considerable economic development, adequate for the 
Chinese to be able to take visitors to Lhasa. There 
are also the tentative beginnings of dialogue with the 
Dalai Lama. From whatever litile data are available 
we can conclude that Tibetan sub-nationalism could 
` continue as a problem among the other minority 
problems which the Chinese Central Government 
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. faces. But there is no justification to think that the 


dimensions of this problem would be graver than 
similar situations in other large countries like Soviet 
Union, Canada and India. 

We in India cannot, of course, afford to take such 
a relaxed view of the problem. We have bad the 
experience of 1962 and the bitter antagonism, quite 
unprincipled on occasions and divorced from ideo- 
logical considerations, which the Chinese have 
exhibited towards us during the last two decades. We 
will have to keep the Chinese factor as a major 
imponderable jn all our external threat calculations 
and we shall also have to include in this calculation 
the extent as well as the limits of actual Sino-Pakis- 
tan understanding leading to overt activities against 
India. Then there is the vexed problem of the insur- 
gencies. Here, however, so much more depends on 
our domestic achievement and diplomacy at home 
that we should learn to see in the Chinese ‘threat’ a 
peripheral factor. Assurances of passivity by a parti- 
cular Chinese Government can at best be soothing; 
at worst it can lead to dangerous complacency: they 
cannot solve anything. There is no substitute for 
effective cooperation between two countries directly 
concerned, India and Burma. 

These are the major considerations which we will 
have to keep in mind during the forthcoming exer- 
cises in resuming the dialogue between the two coun- 
tries. These talks have tobe primarily, secondarily: 
in fact, wholly on bilateral matters except in the one 
single area where no pure bilateralism is possible 
without a third country being involved, that is, 
Kashmir. Even here, it should be possible for us, 
when discussing the Western sector of the border, to 
remind the Chinese and ourselves of the legally pro- 
visional nature of the Sino-Pakistan Border Agree- 
ment. Apart from the single exception, we should avoid 
secondary third country links even when the third 
country concerned is a super-power. This is what was 
so clearly and concisely explained to Deng by Ambas- 
sador K.S. Bajpai at the end of the Chinese leader’s 
interview with Dr Swamy: “...if you are going to have 
misconceptions about us — if for example you assume 
that India can be instigated in a particular policy 
by another country, then I am afraid the task of 
improving relations becomes very much more difficult. 
Ithink we have both to realise that we are each 


‘sovereign independent countries and just as you take 


your decisions on the basis of your own judgement 
and analysis, India also decides for itself. If miscon- 
ceptions to the contrary persist then as I say it 
becomes much more difficult to improve relations. If, 
however, we respect each other’s independence of 
judgement and action, then] am sure the Govern- 
ment of India would share the optimism you have 
expressed just as we share the desire for improvement 
of relations.’’ 

A single visit could, of course, not be expected to 
solve all problems or even any problem. As far as 
the border is concerned, it is essential for us in India 


‘to realise how cool and patient the Chinese can be in 


such matters. They have refused to allow Hongkong 
and Macao to be discussed by the United Nations 
because it is a problem “left over by history” whith 
they would be able to solve themselves with the 
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parties concerned. About the South China Sea 
islands, they have potential border disputes with the 
Philippines and the Vietnamese. One of the islands 
in the Spratly Group is understood to be actually 
under Taiwanese military occupation while some 
others have Philippine garrisons. The Chinese have 
unequivocally made their claim but have not made 
any physical move to recover these territories. As 
we have noticed earlier, they do not really seem to 
have any serious plan of taking back the border areas 
alleged to have been taken over by the Russian 
empire illegally. , 

On the India-Chiha border they continue to 
denounce the McMahon Line as illegal but respect it 
as the Line of Actual Control; there are disputes here 
but not over large chunks of territory., This is true 
of the middle sector also where the area involved is 
small but there is a crucial difference on the location 
of the mountian passes. Only in the western sector 
is the disputed area truly enormous. Hopes for an 
easy compromise here are futile. India regards her- 
self as an aggrieved party here and had not accepted 
Ching’s earlier claim line which they exterded by 
military operations in 1962. To complicate matters 
there is a triangular aspect to this issue because of 
Kashmir. Even here, however, the reassuring fact 
is that the line of actual control, since the 1962 cease- 
fire has been, by and large, respected and incidents 
have been few. It_is important to remember the 
stoicism which the Chinese have displayed | generally 
in the border problem in practice — stoicism which 
does not at all go with the shrill angry propaganda 
which they devote to these disputes. 

Tt is necessary to remind ourselves of the compara- 
tive low priority in Chinese planning of the solution 
of the border disputes; we should also remember „the 
ingenious manner in which they have exploited for 
economic advantage even apparent political grievances 
like the loss of Hongkong to Britain. We should not 
be surprised if the same tactics are repeated on 
Taiwan once the military content is removed from 
the US-Taiwan link. 

If the Chinese can be patient and relaxed, so could 
we over this problem. We could begin the discussion 
of the problem at an expert level and demarcate 
those parts of the border where there is no dispute 
and slowly return to the task of detailed research on 
the legality of the conficting claims. In this connec- 
tion a part of this process would also, of course, be 
an examination of the larger question of the offered 
package deal on the whole border. Even this, will 
have to be studied first by experts before any political 
decisions can be made. Some of these signals, state- 
ments and overtures i 
some seem to be designed to be deliberately confus- 
ing. The latest one to come through the unlikely 
medium of the Nepalese Communist Party 1s to 
trade the Chumbi Valley for Aksai Chin. This has 
only one advantage, that of being totally unexpected. 
If the Chinese agree to this, they would in one act be 
giving up their legal objection to the integration of 
Sikkim with India and also endorsing ‘the friendly 
relationship between Bhutan and India. Miracles 
arè possible but they do not usually come disguised 
in such unlikely shapes. 
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from Beijing are interesting; 


Apart from the border, the Huang Hua visit will, 
we should expect, devote a great deal of attention to ` 
bilateral trade and, if possible, the resumption of 
regional trade between India and the Tibet region of 
China. This meeting should also provide an oppor- 
tunity for both countries to start seriously a dialogue 
on possible co-operation in world economic problems 
and in the North-South dialogue. The entry of China 
as an active member with decision-making power and 
as a major recipient of aid from the world monetary 
bodies is an event of first magnitude. This has been 
an area where both India and China have been able 
to work together in the UN forums. It should be 
possible to develop this in a more systematic manner. 

Doing this need not necessarily mean an adoption 
wholesale of China’s rather peculiar assessments of 
the First World and the Second World. The Chinese 
Foreign Minister, Huang Hua, is by all reports an 
extraordinarily intelligent and experienced diplomat. 
He belongs to the ‘select band’ of young men who 
came to notice during the Nationalist Communist 
negotiations in Chungking in the middle forties. Most 
of them are in their sixties now. Since the departure 
of the giant figures of Zhou En-Lai and Shen-I, these 
men have represented China in the United Nations 
and in important capitals and also headed the Foreign 
Office. Huang Hua’s predecessor, Chiao Kuan Hua, 
lost his job when the ‘Gang of Four’ was dismissed 
in 1976 and Huang took over. Earlier he had been 
Ambassador to Cairo, Ghana and ‘Canada. In fact, 
he was.one of the very few envoys permitted to carry 
on in their stations during the Cultural Revolution. 
Most of the others were brought back for re-educa- 
tion. Hua first appears in history in a rather sympa- 
thetic light as the young Liaison Officer and Inter- 
preter attached to Edgar Snow and his wife during 
their visit to Yenan in the early thirties, a visit which 
led to the publication of Red Star over China. As an 
offcer in the Nanking branch of the new Revolu- 
tionary Government’s Foreign Office in Beijing — in 
this capacity, so the reference books assure us, he 
had the happy task of receiving the Government of 
India’s communication on December 31,1949 recog- 
nising the People’s Republic of China and breaking 
off relations with the Nationalist regime. It would be 
interesting to see whether something of that first fine 
careless rapture in our relations can be brought back 
during this visit. (June 20) 


| A PROFESSIONAL APPROACH 


There are moments when journalism seems an 
unattractive trade. I spoke the other day at a meeting 
where Doreen Hill, the brave mother of Peter Sutcliffe’s 
final victim, got up to explain to some print-workers 
why she loathed cheque-book journalism. After I'd said 
afew words, a fluent young man from the Guardian 
asked me — in the lady’s presence — if I could explain 
why buying up somebody from the Sutcliffe family was 
different from paying a war hero’s widow for a dramatic 
story of his life and death. I had to tell him that if he 
didn’t know the difference now, he would never dis- 
cover it. 


— Bruce Page in New Statesman June 5, 1981 
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Who 

Killed 
-Food-for- Work 
: Programme ? 


BAREN RAY 


T# Food-for-Work Programme has had a quiet 
burial. What led to ‘its steady atrophy almost 
since ifs inception and finally to its unmourned 
demise? 

The Food-for-Work Programme was introduced 
by the Janata Government in the midst of unpreced- 
ented confusion and crisis in the ranks of the Indian 
ruling class, on the one hand, and under enormous 
popular pressure, on the other. It certainly was one 
of the most progressive of governmental decisions in 


many decades affecting the rural poor which had the . 


potentiality of doing enormous good to the rural 
(and the national) economy as a whole as well as of 
rendering much justice to the bottom stratum. 

How was the programme allowed to be sabotaged? 
No serious effort was made to mobilise the classes 
and sections who -were to be the potential beneficia- 
ries. At atime when mobilisation of the rural poor 
is high on the ‘agenda of many parties and political 
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forces, how was their unexplained withdrawal of this 
beneficial measure allowed to take place without 
much protest or opposition? 

Fisrt, let us recall the essence and significance of 
the programme. Though the country had achieved a 
breakthrough in overall food production and was 
beginning to have a substantial grain stock, as a result 
of in-built extreme inequality and income disparity in 
society there remained a substantial stratum of the 
population that could not even earn enough to buy 
the minimum of even the coarsest foodgrains they 
needed all through the year. 

Of course conditions would be bad for this bottom 
stratum following a drought or other natural disaster. 
But even in a normal year there are several lean 
months when they have little to eat. After starvation 
becomes widespread and there have been several cases 
of death due to starvation, the area or district is 
declared famine-stricken and the destitute population 
granted some food relief either in grain or more 
likely in the form of gruel. This was the routine under 
an old famine code which had been in force since 
British times. The Food-for-Work Programme intro- 
duced two radical new concepts in this system. 

First, it empowered the local authorities to grant 
relief not after there had been a number of starvation 
deaths but as soon as they felt that a substantial 
number of people in the area had exhausted their 
food stocks and were left with no purchasing capacity 
to procure their minimum food needs. Secondly, the 
relief was to be granted not as a total dole but as 
payment for work which would give temporary 
employment for a few months — various unskilled 
jobs that would benefit the economy of the area. 
This meant implicit official recognition of the fact 
that under the existing social structure there was a 
substantial stratum with no land whose total yearly 
income as agricultural labourers was less than could 
buy the minimum food for sustenance. 

Granting the present structure of property distri- 
bution, it was humane and civilised to recognise this 
reality and to widen the scope of relief by providing 
work for the landless poor during months when there 
is no work on the farms, without waiting for starv- 
ation deaths. ‘ It is common sense that it is better to 
give work and food before the onset of starvation 
tather than after a couple of months of starvation 
and extreme malnutrition have shattered the people 
and made them disease-prone, providing food to 
stave off death thereafter. Iam labouring this point 
just to bring out fully the nature of the situation that 
obtained earlier and to which we will revert with the 
ending of the Food-for-Work Programme. 

Giving food for work was also better from the 
point of view of the human dignity of this segment 
of the population than opening relief kitchens when 
they are dying. 

While the scheme meant giving a certain quantum 
of relief to the poorest section from the Central 
reserves, as it was to be against work, it meant that 
the labour Of this work-force would or could be 
available to carry out much-needed and long-overdue 
improvements in the rural environment. This could 
be by way of digging wells, digging tanks and ponds, 
building minor bunds or levelling ravines or digging 
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minor canals or draining off excess water or building 
roads, or carrying out some other essential construc- 
tion. Under existing conditions, what is requited by 
the landlords or the rich peasants gets done, but 
what is needed by the poor never gets done because 
it is beyond the means of any individual household 
‘and there is no organisation for collective effort. The 
Food-for-Work Programme gave the local relief- 
distributing authority a chance to make use of this 
work-force to carry out such essential changes as 
would benefit the environment in which they live and 
work. In fact, from the point of view of society as a 
whole, it would mean making use of.a considerable 
work-force that remains idle for some months to 
carry out some jobs at minimum wages. ; 

A very important aspect of the scheme was that 
payment for work being in food and not in cash 
would not only not enhance inflation but would con- 
tribute towards containing inflation. Thus, apart 
from providing humanitarian relief for the poorest, 
it would also mean stabilisation of the national 
economy in addition to reducing acute human dis- 
content in the countryside. 

Finally, Food-for-Work ensured that what was 
given as relief from out of the nation’s reserves would 
actually be received by the poor without any reduc- 
tion in its real value as would happen in case of 
money wages paid by local contractors, traders and 
money-lenders. That is to say, in case of money 
wages a considerable part of any relief would actually 
go to these classes instead of to the poor for whom 
it is meant. . 


COMPILATION OF DIRECTORY OF 
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Thus the Food-for-Work Programme had the 
potentiality of achieving much good by way of stav- 
ing off starvation and bringing about permanent im- 
provement in the infrastructure of the agricultural 
economy, particularly in relation to the poorer 
sections. But like many other good schemes it has 
been wound up. . What are the facts? Who were 
responsible? ` 

Of course here too there was rampant corruption. 
The grain stocks released by the Central Government 
from the FCI to the local authorities often disap- 
peared into the black market. In most States no 
grassroots level organisation could emerge to inter- 
vene effectively on behalf of.the would-be beneficia- 
ries so that the right people would be enumerated in 
time for recruitment in. the work-force and such work 
prograinmes would be selected as would bring in the 
maximum and the quickest benefit to the local poor. 

Apart from these two major factors, there was also 
the pressure of the rural vested interests who are 
determined not to allow any programme that would 
reduce the helplessness of the rural poor who con- 
stitute the reservoir of labour from which they take 
their farm hands. If these people have some’ mini- 
mum income from the Food-for-Work Programme 
during lean months, evidently they would be in a 
better position to fight for a higher wage during the 
season when they are employed as farm labourers, 
Apart from the corruption and the cases of whole- 
sale theft of the food stocks received by the local 
and district authorities, the most potent factor 
behind systematic sabotage of the scheme was the 
determined opposition of the 
andlor mousy lender trader com- 

ine. ' 

The Left Front Government in 
West Bengal, which made maxi- 
mum use of the food stocks 
received from the Centre not only 
to provide relief but to carry out 
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- useful work projects with the help 


of village punchayats, has been 
told that the contribution from 
the Centre will no longer be 
forthcoming, evidently because 
the considerable success of this 
programme consolidates the poli- 
tical base of the State Govern- 
ment which is not to the liking of 

the Government at the Centre. In ` 
a number of other States too, even 
if performance in the whole State 
was not very good, thanks to some 
honest officials in some districts, 
good progress was made in starting 
several useful projects. In all this, 
while the tole of the vested 
interests and corrupt elements. 
was effective in sabotaging the 
whole programme, the silence 
and inaction of the Left and demo- 
cratic forces over the dismantling 
of this potentially significant pro- 
gramme is disappointing and 
ununderstandable. 1] = 
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The Editor of Mainstream visited Poland in 
the first week of May 1981 for an on-the spot 

understanding of the developments in that 

country. His impressions appeared in the Times 

of India and several Indian language newspapers, 
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| Mathrubhumi (Malayalam) Nai Duniya (Hindi) 

and Eenadu (Telugu). A composite piece out of 

all these contributions to different papers is 
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T= old gentleman sitting next to me in the Air 

India flight from Delhi started speaking after an 
hour and he turned out to be a Pole who had stayed 
for nineteen years in the United States and then 
shifted to Australia where he had spent another 
thirteen years. An engineer, he has retired and is now 
going back to Poland to settle down. 

I asked him why he chose to leave the easy life in 
Australia for the rigours of a Communist country 
which, as the newspapers say, is in a state of turmoil. 
His answer’ was surprisingly direct: in Australia and 
America, old-age pension is inadequate while he 
would have to pay for his medicare which he could 
not afford; but in Poland, living is cheap compared 
to Australia, while medical and other social services 
are free and so he would be able to make do with his 
pension which he gets in hard currency. As for the 
current troubles in Poland, he dismissed them as so 
much excitement, as the previous: government had 
made a mess, he was told. 

A few days later, on my flight by the Lot, the 
Polish Airlines, from Geneva to Warsaw, I asked 


- another English-speaking Pole whether there was no 


exodus from Poland because of the present uncertain- 
ties in the country: he replied that there was no 
exodus, as there is no panic in Poland — today. 

Indeed, this is the most dominant impression which 
I personally gathered from my stay of just over a 
week in Warsaw, an impression which was confirmed 
by our Ambassador Sivaramakrishnan, a very percep= 
tive diplomat with a penchant for smelling the air 
whether it was Hanoi or Colombo, Washington or 
London. 

For ten long months, Poland has hit ‘the world’s 
headlines as the country on the brink — where, as if, 
everything is collapsing. But my brief encounter with 
the state of affairs in Poland has led me to the impres- 
sion that the noise about Poland reaching its impen- 
ding doom — spread by the media from every 
quarter, east or west, north or south — is largely 


- panic-mongering. 


At Warsaw’s Okecie airport, there was hardly any 
sign of anything abnormal — except as the local 
people said, there were far fewer tourists this time, 
Security arrangements are less than I have come 
across in Tehran or Peking, Manila or Hong Kong. 
In the streets, there is no sign of anything unusual 
and people move about quite late at night. At places 
there are posters — both official and nonofficial — 
and the queues are there before meat shops — short 
ones of about 30 or 40: the largest queue I saw in 
Warsaw was before a shop selling chicken — it could 
be about 150 metres long. There are of course short- 
ages of many items in the shops, but there is no sign 
of any bread riot. Some of the essential goods are in 
short supply such as matches. 

At Warsaw’s Lazienki Park, men and women, 
young and oid are strolling by the flower beds or 
sitting on the benches, basking in the Sunday morn- 
ing sun — many of them, may be on their way back 
from the mass at the chapel — all listening intensely 
to the recital by the young pianist playing under the 
beautiful Chopin memorial, in which the immortal 
artiste is sculptured in a pensive mood, under a weep- 
ing willow whose branches, look like Chopin’s long 
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fingers. The Poles are justly proud of Chopin, and 
his romantic compositions are in tune with the mood 
of the entire nation. Here at this memorial to Chopin, 
I read the beautiful lines from Poland’s greatest poet, 
Adam Mickiewiez, inscribed on stone: Fire may 
consume recorded history; thieves with staves may 
loot treasures: but song is for ever. So, for these men 
and women listening to Chopin, song is indeed for 
ever, there is no imprint of tension on their faces. 

Walking along the streets of any city one can get 
the feel of the place, and nowhere in Warsaw could 
I see any sign of any disorder about which I was 
forearmed before coming to Poland. Rather there is 
a sense of freedom, none of the security restrictions 
that an observant outsider seldom misses. 

Warsaw is replete with nooks and corners that have 
stood witness to.History. Within walking distance of 
our Ambassador’s residence, I crossed, unknowingly, 
the threshold of the house where Marie Walewska 
lived and loved Napoleon; sauntering in the opposite 
direction, I found myself passing by the house where 
the Gestapo had set up its headquarters, preserved in 
tact complete with its ghastly torture chambers in 
which thousands of Poles faced martyrdom defying 
Hitler’s jackboot. 

On the May Day morning, walking in the rain, I 
found the total absence of protocol formalities: no 
grand stand for the great ones to take the salute of 
thousands down below: instead, I found the leaders 
of the Government led by the popular Prime Minis- 
ter and the Party leader walking at the head of an 
assorted crowd of thousands from schools and facto- 
ries—no over-presence of security personnel but the 

jostling crowd moving in good humour. 

Nor could one see any signs of disorder or immin- 
ence of violence as one wends one’s way to the pic- 
turesque cluster of buildings forming the Old Town 


on the banks of the: Vistula. Fitting in, literally, to the’ 
description of the phoenix rising from the ashes, it is- 


a living monument to patriotic dedication. During 
the war when the resistance against Hitler’s occup- 
ation broke into a full-scale uprising in Warsaw in 
1944, the Old City was reduced to rubble by Nazi 
bombing and bombardment: in fact, three quarters 
of the city was destroyed and hundreds of thousands 
lost their lives under Hitler’s occupation. After the 
war, this entire city has been rebuilt, brick by brick, 
with meticulous care through the cooperation between 
the Government and the public, old style houses along 
cobbled lanes. The Poles are known to be the world’s 
most renowned restorers and here all that talent has 
been mobilised for a really national monument. At 
the Old Town’s Market Place, there is no grim face, 
no angry gesture, but blissful relaxation, with young 
artists’ displaying their sketches for sale along the 
walls, and young and old enjoying ice cream and 
snacks—the only difference is that the coveted hot 
dog is nowadays made not of meat but mushroom. 
On the way back I passed by the pastry shop which 
had once been De Gaulle’s regular haunt; later, when 
he became the President of the French Republic, this 
shop used to send him a cake every week. 

This year, the Polish Government celebrated the 
anniversary of the historic Constitution of May 3, 
1791, the first written constitution in European history, 
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the most progressive of the times, a sort of compact 
between the King and the Commons, which infuria- 
ted the powerful nobles to scuttle it and ultimately to 
invite. the neighbouring Russia and Prussia that led 
to the Second Partition of Poland.two years later. 

Understandably Pilsudski who had become the 
dictator in the twenties banned the celebration of this 
anniversary; not so understandably, this celebration 
was not revived when the Communists came to 
power after the war—presumably, the feudal aspect 
of it only caught thejr eyes while its national appeal, 
of a great legacy of history, was missed. This year 
this celebration officially taken up was no doubt 
spurred by the new national mood—one more reas- 
sertion of Poland’s national identity. , i 

The inescapable impression that one has to carry 
back from a visit to Poland today—an impression 
over-riding all other considerations—is the remark- 
able restraint and discipline on all sides. In the ten 
months of the tension that started in July last year 
with a spontaneous rash of strikes culminating in the 
one in the Gdansk shipyard, there has been not a 
single case of a person having been killed in any 
clash—an unbelievable record when one takes into 
account the high tension that has prevailed, off and 
on, all these months. There have been a few clashes 
but these too of a minor nature: iù one of these at 
Bydgoszcz in March this year, three persons were 
inated and this almost led to a nationwide general 
strike. 

The reason for this discipline and absence of rowdy- 
ism and violence is that what has been taking place 


in Poland in the last one year is a veritable ‘working - 


class upsurge; this did not start in the campus but in 
the factory and that too initially at the concentrations 
of heavy industry. Everybody I met bear witness to 
the fact that the strike in the Gdansk shipyard last 
year which threw up Lech Walesa as its leader was a 
totally spontaneous strike: how disciplined it was 
could be gauged from the fact that the hastily con- 
vened Strike Committee banned drinking alcohol by 
the striking workers and this was honoured. Such 
was the temper out of which was born this unique 
phenomenon, Solidarity, and at 
Walesa. 


lopAY, Solidarity has a membership of unprece- 
dented dimension. The spokesman of Solidarity 
claimed that the total membership might be as many 
as ten million; others not belonging to Solidarity told 
me it ‘could be easily eight million. The movement 
of having free trade unions—that, is not officially 
controlled—spread like wild fire in the months and 
weeks following the settlement arrived at between the 
Government and the Strike Committees at Gdansk 
and Szczecin on August 30-31. 
There is a misconception prevailing abroad that 
Solidarity is essentially a movement of confrontation 


its head, Lech 


with the Government and the Communist Party ' 


(called Polish United Workers’ Party). What needs 
to be emphasised is that more than one million 
active cardholding members of the Communist Party 
(out of a total membership of three million) are enrol- 
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led in Solidarity and many of them hold responsible 
positions in this new movement. Both the Govern- 
ment and the Party recognise this as could be seen 
from the announcement made on December 31 about 
the disbandment of the former Central Council of 
Trade Unions and Regional Trade Unions Councils, 
as ‘‘all the branch unions had left the Council”. In 
many places, these branch unions of the old official 
trade union body, still function outside Solidarity. 
But there is no clash between them. During my stay 
in Poland I found newspapers carrying reports and 
photos of the meeting of the leaders of the branch 
unions with Walesa, in utmost cordiality. 

This unique character of the Polish upsurge — its 
basic working class composition and leadership — 
has enabled it to weather the storm that ensured its 
first breakthrough. Precisely for the very same 
- reason, the Polish Government has had to deal with 

it in a business-like manner, and not hectoring at it 
as subversive and anti-state: for no regime, least of 
all a socialist government,’ can hardly take recourse 
to suppressing such a massive working-class move- 
ment. 

I wondered what happened to the former official 
trade unions, since there was no prior symptom of 
their spectacular collapse. I was told that most of 
the leadership of those official unions had long 
ceased to command any authority on the working 
class. Most of them were those found to be expend- 
able from the Party and the Government, and had 
to be provided some sort of berth virtually on a 
superannuary basis. At the best of times, their main 
preoccupation was arranging for the holiday resorts 
for the worker members from different plants. At 
lower level, corruption set in: the local trade unions 
help the authorities to decide about the order of 
allocation of the much sought for flats as Poland as 
a Socialist State has gone in for a massive housing 
programme. Many cases point to the fact that nepo= 
tism and bribery were not unknown in the allocation 
of these flats by the Jocal unions. Such corruption 
brought them down in the eyes of the workers. 

It is also to be noted that the Polish Labour laws 
were far behind those of other Socialist countries and 
the ILO was conducting negotiations even before the 
present crisis about the observance of the ILO: con- 
ventions which the Polish Government had ratified 
but did not care to enforce. In fact, the Gdansk 
agreement of August 31 specifically refers to two such 
ILO conventions on the issue of collective bargaining. 
Incidentally, Solidarity has represented Poland at 
this year’s ILO conference in June. Significantly, the 
right to strike is now accepted by the Government 
for all unions, even for those outside the Solidarity. 

The central office of Solidarity in . Warsaw pre- 
sents the picture of a live-wire outfit with men and 
women, young and old, seriously engaged in a 
thousand and one jobs that an upsurge inevitably 

- brings in its train. No sign of any officiousness any- 
where, rather the spectacle of bustling activity caring 
little for red tape. However, the Solidarity as a move- 
ment has yet to organise itself. I found that they 
were arranging for election to lowest units upwards 
on a strictly democratic basis. The factory shop. is 
the primary unit and conferences have been going 
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on ail over the country for electing those and others 
above them — at the enterprise level, then regional 
level. Side by side with these vertical bodies, there 
are professional sections or commissions on specia- 
lised activity as those dealing with such varied prob- 
lems as housing, cuiture or women. 

At present, Solidarity’s National Coordination Com- 
mission meets every week at Gdansk. It has repre- 
sentatives from 35 regions plus a seven-member 
Presidium. In a sense, this is the supreme body 
directing the Solidarity. There is however no doubt 
that towering above them all is the personality of 
Lech Walesa who commands a charisma unbeard 
of in Poland. There have been occasions when he 
differed strongly with some of his closest comrades 
but there has never been any doubt about his carry- 
ing the majority with him. 

T come across a revealing exchange of open polemics 


‘between Walesa and o e of his very close colleagues 


in the Solidarity: the incident is worth narrating as 
it gives an idea of the way Walesa conducts himself. 
When Solidarity under Wale:a’s leadership negotiated 
a settlement with the Government after the tension 
generated over the clash at Bydgoszcz, Andrez 
Gwiazda, one of the founding members of Solidarity, 
addressed an open letter to Walesa on April 14 in 
which he criticised the decision to call off the General 
Strike without formally convening 2 meeting of the 
Coordinating Commission: he went so far as to say: 
“Tt is our guilt that democracy within the Union was 
broken:” Walesa promptly replied in which he 
decried the resort to open letters, and firmly defended 
the agreement with the Government as “‘the best for 
the country and that we achieved everything that we 
could have achieved then.” He added that he thought 
of retiring from the leadership of Solidarity “but I 
reasoned that I could not do so as long as there was 
a possibility that adventurism and irresponsibility 
could get the upper hand in the union.” 

In. fact, this open exchange with Gwiazda, who 
may be taken as the representative of the intellectuals 
within Solidarity, marks a milestone in Walesa’s 
meteoric career as the unchallenged leader of the vast 
mass of the working class, At the time, the world 
press had reported that Walesa’s leadership was under 
fire within the Solidarity. As it turned cut, it has 
been reinforced by this — his telling off the 
intellectuals. 

In many ways, Lech Walesa represents the wor- 
ker’s earthy disdain of the bookish radical intellectual. 
In his interview to Oriana Fallaci — presented to the 
world with the usual Fallaci extravaganza — much 
has been made of Walesa confessing to not having 


‘read a book in his life: in his exchange with Gwiazda 


also, Walesa says “I am not good at theory.” 

At the same time, ‘J found careful observers in 
Warsaw, both Polish and foreign, stressing other 
aspects of Walesa’s recent pronouncements, weighty 
and significant for Poland’s future course. In the 
Fallaci interview, Walesa talks of himself as “a guy 
who can make decisions with good sense and solve 
problems in a cautious, moderate way. I am not a 
God ... I mean the rage that people would like to 
burst like a bomb must be controlled. And I know 
how to control it, because I know how to reason 
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though fam not a learned man, I know how to say 
things with the proper words. ... Well, speaking to 
the crowds is not always the art of going with the 
crowds, sometimes it’s the art of going against the 
crowds.” 

During my stay in Warsaw, a very important inter- 
view was granted by Walesa significantly to the 
Communist youth organ, Sztandar Mlodzieszy, which 
has been missed by the world press. In this, he under- 
lined once again, the need for restraint: “All the 
people who have stirred this country are men of 
action, not tactics. They are stubborn, brave. This 
is not so much needed any more. Today tactics are 
more important.” He reiterated the need for: compro- 
mise and wanted his following to understand why: 
“If we always bicker and go for ceaseless confron- 
tation, if we attack not the way we should but 
frontally attack the militia, the security forces, the 
officers, then no one can stand it. Chaos, mess and 
fighting will start among us, then a third party will 
be blessed that disarms us. This is the biggest danger 
and not intervention. In such a situation, interven- 
tion would even be an act of saving — and that is 
what I am afraid of.” He warned against “pushing 
anybody to the wall.” . 

This is the wisdom ofa mature working class 
leader, not the impetuosity of an angry radical. Lech 
Walesa’s remarkable capacity to grow in a crisis is 
one of the major factors that has so far contributed 
towards the furtherance of stability in Poland today. 


TABILITY however is yet a long way off for Poland. 

This is mainly because of the economic mess in 
which the country finds itself today. The clashes and 
tensions that gave birth to Solidarity last August 
` started with the rise in meat prices. In fact, most 
of the earlier political crises in Poland had been touch- 
ed off by the raising of meat prices by the Government. 
Meat is staple to the Polish diet and therefore its 
price structure serves as an index to the health of the 
economy. : 

The imbalance in Polish economy came to the 
forefront in the midfifties that led to the political 
crisis of 1956 which was patched up by bringing 
Gomulka back to power. One of Gomulka’s major 
achievements was denationalisation of land and hand 
back his plot to the small-holding farmer: obviously, 
his immediate objective was to raise food production. 
Today as much as 70 per cent of arable land is in the 
hands of small farmers dispersed in over 30 lakhs 
farms. \ 

This did help in raising agricultural production at 
that time but there was a lack of direction for the 
economy as a whole. Bureaucracy got the upper hand 
and Gomulka’s style of work, I am told, did not 
permit wider consultations and collaboration with 
economic planners who have made Poland famous 
in the ‘world. In fact, most of the distinguished 
band of Polish economists soon found themselves 
- edged out, and many like ‘Prof. Bovrovsky (closely 
associated with Poland’s early planning for recovery 
after war ravages) had to leave the country. Prof. 
Bovrovsky who spent good many years in Algeria and 
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changed, but the internal market 


‘tion to agriculture. 


other developing countries as a consultant, has now 
returned to Poland and is being sought for by the 
present authorities. However, the bureaucratic handl- 
ing of the economy under Gomulka led to án explo- 
sive situation in 1970 when the Government was 
forced to declare a rise in meat prices. 

At this 1970 crisis, Poland changed course, and 
under the new leadership of Gierek, a miner who in 
his early days had worked in France and Belgium, 
there was a drastic change in economic strategy. He 
went in for the development of heavy industry depend- 
ing on Poland’s natural reserves like coal, lignite, 
sulphur, copper, zinc and lead. 

Where did Gierek go wrong? Piecing together 
whatever one could gather talking to journalists, poli- 
ticians, both Communist and non-Communist, officials 
both in service and retired, I could gather that Gierek 
mainly depended on a crash programme of etonomic 
growth to be accelerated by massive export promo- 
tion. For this purpose, commodities like automobiles 
were manufactured on a large scale for export 
market, and to achieve that, giant collaboration deals 
with Western corporations were struck. 

“Gierek’s economic strategy was, as such, not 
wrong”, a senior journalist told me, “but one has to 
change gear with changing circumstances. In 1974 
when the oil crisis hit the world, it became difficult 
to export and sell our goods abroad because of the 
prevailing depression in the West. At that stage, 
this version of ‘Brazilian export strategy was not 
was flooded with 
goods actually meant for export. Naturally this was 
disastrous.” It was not that nobody noticed; Some 
people did try to warn. An article in the important 
official journal Polityka warned of the impending 
catastrophe, but the Party and the Government 
leaders were supremely complacent. 

Secondly, this strategy did not pay adequate atten- 
; Although experience in Poland 
showed that‘the small private peasant farms yield 
much higher output than the “socialised” sector, the 
special facilities available to the state farms were not 
extended to these private farms. Just over four per 
cent of food industry’s production capacity was utilis- 
ed. Poland has to depend on its food requirements 
not only on the Comecon countries but on large-scale 
EEC credits in the form of meat, - butter, sugar and 
grain. Proper coordination for the availability of 
tractors, fertiliser and transport facilities was lacking: 
the result was migration of a large body of rural 
youth to the urban areas; in the last ten years, out of 
a total of roughly 15 million of rural population, 
more than two million have moved to the cities. 

Unlike other countries of the Socialist camp, 
Poland enjoyed relative advantage of large amount 
of Western credit being available to her for historical 
and political reasons. There are more’ than 10 
million Poles living abroad as against 35 million in 
Poland itself: and the overseas Poles have free access 
into Poland, and there is almost a free’ movement of, 
hard currency into the country. Poland is the only 
country in the Socialist bloc where a citizen can open 
a hard-currency account in a Polish bank. : 

With huge credits available from the West — both 
from governments and banks — together with the 
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femittances and deposits from Poles abroad, the 
Gierek Government had a very comfortable position 
as compared to other countries of the socialist 
bloc. 

But all these resources were recklessly squandered 
during Gierek’s version of Poland’s Great Leap 
Forward. Industrial plants were set up through 
turn-key collaborations in an unprecedented spurt of 
investments, unplanned and thoughtless. Many 
enterprises were set up without sufficient planning of 
power generation; many were located in areas where 
the raw material needs would have to be met by long 
haul through overworked transport systems, while 
other plants suffered shortage of water, when that 
was most needed. 

A veteran Polish diplomat now retired told me that 
almost half of the Western credit of 26 billion dollars 
is locked up in idle plants today, uneconomically set 
up without any assurance of raw material supply. I 
heard of the amazing story of the cornflake produc- 
tion project, It dawned upon some bigwigs in one of 
the economic Ministries — presumably listening to 
the coaxings of some smart salesman — that if the 
Poles’ obsession of meat eating were to be’ reduced, 
there should be counter-attraction in the form of 
delicacies from grain products; the Western example 
of the cornflake was cited and the Government fell 
for jt and promptly signed for a turn-key plant for 
cornflake production. After this was done, the search 
for corn started, for, the inferior Polish variety was 
unsuited for cornflake production. Inside the Comecon, 

“only Bulgaria produced the right type of corn, but 
Bulgaria uses it for the manufacture of cornflakes for 
the export market mainly to the West. So, the Polish 
authorities could get the corn they were looking for 
in the far-away Argentina from where it was bought 
with hard-currency and imported for the cornflake 
factory, but the cost of production became naturally 
prohibitive; so, the Government had to heavily sub- 
‘sidise it to the extent of 75 per cent of its cost. The 
public naturally enjoyed eating that cornflake but at 


terrible cost for the exchequer. Naturally, this could - 


not be sustained. Such was the fate of many a hare- 
brained project under the Gierek regime. 

A question was raised in course of a discussion as 
to the need for checks and balances when a country 
embarks upon a massive development programme. 
Thisentails heavy investments and the concerned 
Ministries handling those investments become mini- 
economic Czars. Asa commentator put it, this was 
a case of “excessively overgrown bureaucratic struc- 
tures of economic management.” . The huge outlays 
under the control of these Ministries make them dizzy 
leading to all sorts of distortion in planned develop- 
ment, as the planning experts are superseded by the 
bureaucrats with the control over and . disbursement 
of vast amount of resources. This often turns the head 
of such bureaucrats and also opens the gate to cor- 
ruption. 

During the few days of my stay in Warsaw, I 
heard hair-raising accounts of corruption in high 

+ places. And these were narrated not by the hardline 
critics of Communists but by men and women loyal to 
the Government and holding responsible official posi- 
tions, and so can hardly be dismissed as, baseless, 
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There was the case of Gierek’s son who built a mat- 
sion for himself costing over Rs 50 to 60 lakhs, in 
which the toilet fittings were reported to be of gold 
and marble. A former Prime Minister’s son had the 
passion for high-speed sports cars (a cousin of Kim IL 
Sung’s son?): this worthy held the agency for im- 
ported limousines and many people deposited 
advance money for such imported cars. Many did 


‘not get the car as the chap had swallowed up the 


advance deposits. The most shocking case was of a 
Minister with unmentionable personal vice and mis- 
conduct. -There are direct charges of corruption 
against many of the officers and Ministers engaged in 
construction industries. Officers of import and export 
departments were involved in scandals. It was at first 
difficult for me personally to believe the prevalance 
of such blatant corruption in a socialist society. How- 
ever, as these were mentioned by all types of people, 
most of whom are loyal to the Government and to 
the Communists — and not just scaremongering by 
the critics of either or both of them — one cannot 
easily dismiss them; rather, the awareness of this 
canker of corruption must have contributed consider- 
ably to such massive upsurge of the working people 
that refused to be pacified by petty concessicns and 
demanded reforms in the set-up so that distortions 
and corruptions do not recur — a demonstration of 
anger that reinforces their allegiance to socialism, 
rather than a turn-away from it. 

This is not an approach which is confined to Soli- 
darity. I found two newspapers which outspokenly 
focus on mismanagement and corruption while they 
are known to be supporters of the present establish- 
ment. One of Warsaw’s most popular dailies, 
Zycie Warszawy, known to be reflecting by and large 
the Government’s, or more precisely the present 
Prime Minister’s point of view, has specialised on 
reportage on plants lying idle through lack of raw 
materials or mismanagemeat or misplanning. The 
other case is that of a Communist Party daily from 
Cracow, the country’s cultural centre, Gazetta Kraco- 
vska, which has shot up in popularity because of its 
fearless criticism of misdoings: its Party member 
editor, Maciej Szumowski has become a celebrity; 
this paper is sc much in demand that it is sometimes 
sold for 60 zloti or more, though its price is only one 
zloti. 


T is necessary to understand the great churning up 

within the Polish Communist ranks — and not only 
ranks but leadership as well. The Polish United 
Workers’ Party as it is called, has had a membership 
of over three million. A member of the Politbureau, 
Barcikowski disclosed to a gathering of intellectuals 
at Warsaw’s Karl Marx Club on April 27 that “since 
July last 160 thousand persons, most of them workers 


‘returned their party cards” and also there are in the 


party ranks “many inactive party members who are 
biding their time.” 

The entire working class upsurge against the state 
of things — in the trade unions, in the bureaucracy, 
in the Party hierarchy — came like an avalanche for 
which the then leadership was totally unprepared, | 
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One of Gierck’s earliest statements in August was a 
thoroughly irresponsible warning that large-scale ten- 
sion might jeopardise the country’s sovereignty — 
which, in the highly surcharged mass temper prevail- 
ing at that time was interpreted as a threat to call in 
the Soviet intervention — a threat which further in- 
flamed the angry populace, which took it as Gierek’s 
‘move to put down the upsurge to ensure his own 
tenure in power. If anything, this threat made Gierek’s’ 
position more untenable than before. 

‘AsI could make out from all the talks I had, the 
present Prime Minister General Jaruzelski is a widely 
respected leader: he has the reputation of being a 
patriotic general with an unblemished record and his 
popularity is not confined to the armed forces. Pre- 
viously he was the Defence Minister. While assuming 
the post of Prime Minister he has however retained 
the Defence portfolio. And as Defence Minister his 
equation with his Warsaw Pact colleagues may be of 
help to dispel any m’'sgivings among them about the 
happenings in Poland while advising them against ` 
any precipitate action. Reportedly he is opposed to 
the use of the armed forces to deal with any working 
class action. A widely felt impression is that General 
Jaruzelski should have been brought in much earlier, 
before the rot had set in. 

While Gierek and his cohorts had to quit in the fast - 
developing crisis about six months ago, the entire 
PUP is engaged in what is called the “Renewal” 
campaign — campaign for renewing the links with 
masses which had been sapped or weakened: through 
bureaucratisation. It differs from Mao’s Rectification 
campaign in so far as it encourages rank-and-file 
initiative in speaking out and enables the leadership 
to be responsive. The insistence on democratic func- 
tioning inside the party that I noticed everywhere 
does not envisage anarchy or lax organisation. It is 
an inner-party movement which is the result of inter- 
action between the initiative of the ranks and the 
firm drive of the bulk of the leadership for a respon- 
sive approach, a sort of learning from the masses. 

How the ranks have moved could bé seen from an 
ad-hoc conference of Party workers at Torun, a big 
industrial centre with at least 100 big factories repre- 
senting about one million workers. Incidentally, 
Torun is the birthplace of Copernicus, whose 
memorial there says: This is the man who made the 
Sun stand still and made the earth go round the Sun. 

As the party hierarchy is regarded as a vertical 
structure, this conference of the ranks at Torun was 
called a “horizontal”? conference. The orthodox 
Marxists in the Party frowned upon the concept of 
“horizontal” conferentes but quite a few leaders took 
the Torun meeting as a warning signal for them to 
move on their own. At the very same meeting of the 
Karl Marx Club referred to earlier, Politbureau mem- 
ber Bircikowski made an interesting formulation 
about the socalled “horizontal structures” — “the 
party Idadership discerns the real values of that 
movement and its intellectual and ideological achieve- 
ments. But it is also aware of the danger of factional 
activities.” : ~ 

During my stay in Warsaw, the Party’s Tenth 
Plenum of the Central Committee took place. Not 
only General Secretary Kania’s extensive reporting 
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was televised but the media covered on-the-spot inter- 
views with a cross-section of those attending the 
Plenum, while the official news agency carried sum- 
mary of every speech made in the Plenum — a prac- 
tice nowhere resorted to in any of session of the 
Communist Party’s central, committee anywhere in 
the world. All points of view were frankly reported 
— the hardliners, the moderate centrists and the un- 
orthodox radicals — all had their say without ranc- 
our but with firmness. It was a refreshing experience, 
this media coverage, and as far as I could make out, , 
it hada wholesome effect on the public, helping the: 
Party to win over the confidence of the masses. 

But the Plenum did more than deciding on an ex- 
traordinary party Congress to be held on July 14-18, 
1981. At all. previous crises facing the Party whether 
in 1956 or 1970, only the leadership was changed but 
nothing beyond. As an old war horse, Politbureau 
member Moczar pointed out to the Plenum, the Polish 
Communists in the 36 years since the war had never 
held’ an extraordinary Party Congress before. In a 
remarkable forthright speech, Moczar confessed: 
“The present crisis is basically one of confidence 
in the party. The most painful thing about it is that 
has occurred within the ranks of the working 
class.” 

To re-establish the Party’s credibility, the Plenum 
appcinted a 15-man commission “to bring to account 
people guilty of mistakes and abuses” specifying per-, 
sonal accountability. 

The procedure of the Congress functioning is yet 
to be finally decided upon. A leading journalist told 
me that the demand for secret ballot and weeding 
out the old leaders is widespread; however a golden. 
mean would perhaps be realised, that is, there would 
be no witch-hunting; while the new elements thrown 
up by the present upsurge would get their due place 
in the new Central Committée, the old would not be 
chased out: the attempt would be for a practical 
blending of the two trends although the imprimatur 


. of democratic functioning within the Party would 


have to be guaranteed. If the pre-Congress discussions 
are carried out without disturbance, and the delibera- 
tions of the Congress itself are fair and businesslike, 
there is no reason to fear that the Polish Communists 
would not be able to hold their own. 

What the Polish Communists are trying to achieve’ 
through the campaign of Renewal is very much like 
what Rosa Luxembarg, herself a Pole, had envisioned: 
The Rebirth of the Communist movement with its 
accent on democracy, through “a free struggle of 
opinions”. 


T= campaign for Renewal within the Communist 

Party is having significant repercussions within the 
Solidarity itself. By and large, the Solidarity circles 
have taken note of the seriousness of the Communists’ 
bid to cleanse their own house. From Walesa down- 
ward particularly among the working class elements, 
I found, there is appreciation of this devélopment 
within the Communist camp. This could be noticed 
even in the very first days of the upheaval at Gdansk: 
The local Party Secretary, Fiszbach, wanted from the 
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very beginning to talk it out with the striking workers. 
This perception of the mass mood earned for Fisz- 
bach the respect and confidence of the Solidarity. He 
is today rated the man to watch among the Polish 
Communist leaders, he who would go very far. 
Within the Solidarity, however, there is a small 
but embittered group, which is outright opposed to the 
Communists. Known in brief as KOR, (that is Com- 
mittee for the defence of the workers), it was formed 
about four years ago. Its leader Kuron was a pro- 
minent Communist youth leader, left the Party and 
becamé its staunch critic through underground litera- 
ture (though they were openly distributed). Kuron 
has the aggressive style of a political boss. The 
theoretician in this group is Mychnik, who recently 
circulated an article, believed to have been published 
in a Polish emigre journal, (incidentally, none of the 
KOR leaders can get their articles published in 
Poland — not because of any official ban but because 
of their extremist views). In this article Mychnik has 
pleaded for Finlandisation of Poland with the pro- 
mise that the Warsaw Pact’s line of communication 
would be guaranteed. For Mychnik, the Communist 
` Party should die by the very weight of the exposure 
of its mistakes and misdeeds, and that Solidarity 
would more and more emerge as a political party. 
The campaign for Renewal within the Communist 
Party is therefore for him both a puzzle_ and 
anathema. ; 
What struck me was that this KOR approach is 
not taken seriously even inside the Solidarity. During 
my long conversation with quite a cross section in 
` Solidarity, I have found that’ not much importance 
is given to KOR’s theories. at the decision-making 
level. It is true that many intellectuals influenced by 
KOR in the past have been working in the Solidarity 
at the staff level, because of their educational quali- 
fications which the worker members do not possess. 
But Walesa and his trade union supporters would not 
allow the tail to wag the dog, as a KOR supporter 
himself told me. 

Going by what I heard and felt in Warsaw, KOR 
is highly overrated by the world media — both by 
western (presumably hoping that KOR boys would 
be able to take Poland out of Moscow’s sphere of 
influence) and the eastern (making them out as usher- 
ing in the counter-revolution danger). A more reali- 
stic view would be that KOR would hang on to 
Solidarity but would never be able to take over its 
reins. J was told that when the strike broke out in 
Gdansk shipyard last year, it was an entirely spon- 
taneous working class action. KOR leaders were 
themselves taken by surprise and’ then rushed to 
Gdansk to fraternise with them. The very fact that 
the Communists through Renewal have bestirred 
themselves in the struggle for introducing democratic 
norms both inside the party and in the nation’s poli- 
tical life, would provide less and less scope for the 
KOR to sway Solidarity. : 

. Apart from KOR, there is a group which jis out 
and out Rightist harping only on the nationalist past, 
negating socialism itself. This is the group known as 
the Confederation of Polish Nation. It wants Poland 
to quit the Warsaw Pact and the Socialist camp. 
Solidarity does not subscribe to its tenets as the 
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Gdansk Agreement between the Government and 
Solidarity specifically assures the honouring of 
Poland’s international commitments and staying with- 
in the Socialist camp. 

Some of the Confederation members had been 
arrested on charges of treason. In its general demand 
for the release of political. prisoners, the intellectual 
wing — presumably to embarrass Walesa (who has 
stolen the show from the intellectuals) — is insisting 
of their acquittal. The Government has not given in as 
it does not permit the Confederation people to be put 
on par with Solidarity. 

While it would be a mistake to overestimate the 
capacity and influence of KOR, it is at the same time 
well to note that even a small band can create disrup- 
tion and destabilisation by widening the gulf between 
Solidarity and the Government and poison it. But 
Polish journalists told me that this would not be pos- 
sible for various reasons: for one thing, Walesa does 
not believe in sharing the limelight with KOR or any 
other group. Secondly, the campaign for Renewal 
inside PUP and the upsurge reflected by Solidarity 
have heightened mass consciousness; an alert and 
vigilant mass is the best antidote to any provocation. 


Wt is the solid core of support behind Lech 

Walcsa? For his leadership of Solidarity, he 
does not have to depend upon KOR, nor is KOR in 
a position to assert a decisive influence on Walesa. 

The strength of Walesa comes from the support he 
receives from the Church. A devout Roman Catholic, 
Walesa takes counsel and guidance from the Church 
authorities. Iam told there are about 15 thousand 
chapels and about 20 thousand functioning clergymen 
in Poland. Although no official figures are available, 
Catholics constitute about 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion. The Head of the Office for Religious Affairs 
is elected by Parliament (Seym) and is appointed a 
Minister. The election of a Pole as Pope John Paul 
II has added to the prestige of the Catholic Church 
in Poland. When the Pope visited his homeland in 
1979, there were unprecedented scenes of mass 
mobilisation ‘which, I learnt, were managed with 
hardly any police arrangements. i 

The Church in Poland has a remarkable record as 
the bastion of resistance against foreign rule when 
for 150 years, the Polish people had to face subjuga- 
tion under Germany and Russia. Invested thereby 
with this symbol of national identity, the Church in 
Poland at no crisis in the past, from 1956 onward, 
had taken to inciting its flock: on the contary, it laid 
emphasis on the wider national objectives and 
problems. 

This time, right from the beginning, during the 
Golausk strike in August, the local Bishop while 
supporting the strikers’ demands, warned that a pro- 
tracted strike would harm the interest of the nation. 
Throughout the current crisis, the theme of the 
Church has been that “the Poles must be able to 
come to a mutual understanding and solve their own 
problems by themselves,” as the Main Council of the 
Polish Episcopate put it. 

When there was the danger of confrontation bet- 
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ween the Government and Solidarity in March over 
the Bydgoscz clash, many friends in Warsaw told me, 
it was the intervention of the Primate, Cardinal 
Wyszynski (who died recently) that led to settlement 
and averted a general strike, which would have had 
disastrous consequences. In a recent interview to the 
foreign press, the Cardinal had emphasised about ‘tan 
increase of people’s responsibility during the develop- 
ment of social and economic life.” One can identify 
here the sources of Walesa’s call for restraint and 
compromise. f 

I enquired from many if one could think of a pos- 
sibility of an alliance between Church and KOR with 
its anti-Communism. A senior journalist volunteered: 
“The Church is certainly not pro-Communist, but 


equally it dislikes professional anti-Communists. The - 


Church stands for national interests, and in our 
country, socialism and national interests haye 
converged.” 

In the long run, may be as a perspective, one 
wonders how the ideological contradictions between 
Communism and Catholic Church would be resolved. 
But as things stand in Poland today, the Church 
plays a definitely positive role: ironically, the Church 
in today’s complex situation, is objectively acting like 


one of the pillars of the socialist set-up in Poland. 
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How does the world abroad look like from Warsaw? 
The way a frenzy was worked up abroad about 
the imminence of Soviet armed intervention, one 
thought that in Poland the entire nation had turned 
hostile to Moscow — a possibility which, many well- 
meaning people in the West have argued, is borne out 
by history because more than once greater part of 
Poland had been annexed to the Czarist Empire as it 
had been to that of the Prussian regime. In this 
background of what is called historical animosity, it 
is remarkable how socialism has changed the equation 
between the two countries. Granting that a big 
neighbour has always to face the sensitivity of a small 
neighbour, granting further that the misdeeds and 
mismanagement of the leaders of Polish Government 
and Party in the context of this special relationship 
with the Soviet leadership would affect the attitude 
of the average Pole towards Kremlin, I was not 
surprised to find certain amount of sour feeling, even 
to the point of bitterness against Moscow; rather I 
was surprised to find the volume of anti-Sovietism 1s 
so little. Personally I had witnessed violent attacks 
on Moscow in the streets of Budapest in 1956. What 
a contrast is the scene in Warsaw in 1981. This 
testifies to the maturity and sobriety of the Polish 
upsurge which is not anti-socialist; it is essentially a 
national upsurge against an incompetent and „corrupt 
Polish regime, leading to the demand, which is raised 
by even Polish Cummunists, for built-in democratic 
changes in the system so that such aberrations do not 


ur. ; , 
Not that the people whom I met did not talk about 
the possibility of Soviet intervention. They did over 
and over again; but in the same breath they point to 
the difference between the Polish situation and what 
happened in Budapest in 1956 or Prague in 1968. 
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One of the points made in this connection is the 
strength and cohesive character of Polish nationalism; 
still others refer to the economic mess that faces 
Poland, for which an armed external intervention by 
itself can provide no solution, rather it may worsen 
it; some in Solidarity office mention Soviet preoccu- 
pation in West Asia and Afghanistan as a deter- 
rence to any immediate intervention in Poland; then, 
there was the argument that Soviet intervention in 
Poland would irretrievably damage detente between 
Moscow and West Europe — a possibility which 
Brezhnev would do his best to avert. 

What impressed me most were two other proposi- 
tions; first, that the Polish upsurge having an over- 
whelmingly working class character, the Soviet 
leadership would feel less concerned about the ur- 
gency of armed intervention. Secondly, the geogra- 
phical location of Poland is such that it had no 
common frontiers with any country outside the 
Socialist bloc, hemmed in as it is by USSR, Czecho- 
slovakia and GDR, while the Baltic Sea in the north 
is patrolled by the Soviet fleet. As a smart young 
reporter put it at the Press Centre, “Moscow can let 
us stew in our own juice.” 

In this context, it is worth noting that the strate- 
gic line of communication for the Warsaw Pact 
defence network passes through Warsaw region itself. 
I thought it was extremely significant that when 
Solidarity gave a call for General Strike in March 
(which was subsequently withdrawn after negotiation 
with the Government), it specifically exempted the 
lines of communication — which shows that the 
decisive leadership of Solidarity under Walesa is: 
cautious not to be provoked into any show-down 
with the Warsaw Pact powers. (Recently when inci- 
dents were reported about smudging some Soviet war 
memorials—obviously the work of agent-provocateurs 
—Walesa condemned them and directed Solidarity 
brigades to clean up these memorials to the Soviet 
soldiers.) 

_Incidentaly, most of the discussions with Polish 
friends left me with the impression that Soviet Presi- 
dent Brezhnev’s image before them is ofja leader 
who relies on restraint and realism having an under- 
standing of the complexities of the Polish crisis. 
Particularly noticeable was the response of relief 
felt at Warsaw after Brezhnev’s speech delivered 
appropriately at the Czechoslovak Party Congress in 
April. . ; 

I tried to assess how Moscow has been assisting 
Poland in the economic sphere. I learnt from an 
official document that Poland, for example, pays 318 
transferable zlotys for one ton of Soviet crude oil as 
against 735 in the world market. The world price 
of iron ore is 51.70 tr. zloty while Poland pays 45- 
50 to USSR. This differential in favour of Poland 
holds ‘good in case of a number of other items as 
well. 

On the other hand, Poland sells coal to USSR at 
170 tr. zl. per ton, which is the same, if not slightly 
higher, than world price. 

An article in the authoritative journal Polityka 
(February 1981) says: “Our balance of payment with 
USSR has deteriorated on account of higher prices 
for raw materials in world market and in trade bet- 
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ween CMEA countries. Until 1974, we had a sur- 
plus balance in our trade with Soviet Union, mainly 
due to our export of machines and equipment. From 
1976, the situation reversed.” The magnitude of this 
adverse balance in 1976 was 690 million tr. zl; it 
shot up to three billion in 1980, 

I learnt from Vice Foreign Minister Olechowsky 
that in the last quarter of 1980, Soviet help to Poland 


came in various forms—free currency loans and extra 


supply of commodities and industrial raw material, 
all totalling more than two billion dollars. 


HE coming months are the most critical for Poland, 

and here and now will be tested out all the actors 
in this momentous drama—Walesa with his Solidar- 
ity; Prime Minister Jaruzelski and his Government; 
and Stanislaw Kania leading the Communists. It is 
the interaction of these three that may prove torbe 
decisive for. the destiny of Poland. nae 

The Government and the Solidarity are engaged at 
present in a series of intensive consultations on vari- 
ous questions — administrative, economic and 
cultural — through thirteen working groups consist- 
ing of representatives from both. 

For Lech Walesa, as he himself has conceded in 
the interview quoted earlier, the time for agitation is 
over, the time for understanding has come. And this 
implies, the time to take hard, unpopular decisions. 

Poland’s economy is in shambles. This is undoub- 
tedly the grotesque legacy of Gierek’s period. In the 
last ten months of the present crisis, things have been 
at a standstill. The Prime Minister asked for 90 days 
of respite from strike; while the Parliament sanction- 
ed it, nothing has got moving. The Government is 

‘tardy in its functioning for various reasons. For one 
thing, the bureaucrats of the Gierek days have not 
been accustomed to work in an atmosphere of popular 
ferment: they do not know how far to go and not be- 
yond. Secondly, many of them are reluctant to set in 
new standards as then their old powers and perks 
would go. Thirdly, the officers of most of the econo- 
mic ministries are busy passing the buck as the cam- 
paign for accountability is fast catching up and is 
sanctioned by the Party and the Government — the 
guilty are busy trying to save their own skin. 

While Walesa personally understands the need for 
restraint and cooperation, he is yet to have total 
mastery over his far-flung following — there have 
been far too many wild-cat strikes, spontaneously re- 
sorted to by local units of Solidarity over whom the 
organisation’s central leadership has yet to establish 
control. 

Even Solidarity office is aware of some of the 
serious problems which can no longer be shelved. 

First, these are one million workers engaged.in idle 
plants; there plants were either hastily constructed 
without any thought about resources, power or mar- 
keting; then there are other plants which have been 
lying idle because of scarcity of raw material. Since 
Poland is a socialist country, the management does 
not declare lock-out, but has to go on paying the 
wage bill ofthe-workers even if the factory has no 
work. Therefore in any drive for economic recovery, 
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this huge army of unemployed workers numbering 
about a million, has had to be shunted off to either 
land or to the coalmines. 

The Government cannot shift these workers with- 
out the intervention of Solidarity. While Walesa 
agrees to the urgency of this step, he is yet to come 
out with a campaign for this mass transfer. The 
Government on its part is ready to help him in this 
tough job, but the Government also knows that it 
cannot do it without the involvement of Walesa and 
his followers. While coal is Poland’s major foreign 
export-earner, its production has fallen alarmingly. 
The peak figure of coal extraction, 203 million ton- 
nes was reached in 1979. In 1980, this came down 
to 193 million tonnes.: In the first quarter of 1981, 
ouly 41 million tonnes have teen cut. A senior 
Government officer gave me the estimate, that 
Poland cannot do for less than 170 million tonnes of 
coat output a year. 

The second hard decision that the Solidarity has to 
share with the Government is on the price situation. 
The present system of pricing has to be scrapped. 
Fantastic subsidisation has ruined the economy. 
Milk for instance, is sold in Warsaw at one-fourth of 
its cost of production. The irony of the situation is 
that the present upheaval was touched off by the 
Government raising the meat price last year; but 
without raising the prices, the economy cannot re- 
cover. It is to be noted that Solidarity was the first 
to demand meat rationing. But jt would not be easy 
for Solidarity to agree to price rise: that is to risk 
popularity. ` 

Responsible economists feel that there has to be 
wage-freeze at least for a period. To agree to that 
will not be easy for Solidarity, for that is the surest 
way of earning unpopularity. 

Lastly, the Government has to raise agricultural 
production rapidly. I could notice a determined bid 
to win over the small farmer and it was towards that 
end that the Government has gone out of its way to 
help the registration of Rural Solidarity though this 
cannot really be called a trade union since the mem- 
bers are themselves small landholders. Besides, it has 
withdrawn all special facilities that were so long 
enjoyed by the State or collective farms. 

Without these economic reforms, effectively imple- 
mented, there is little chance of political stability in 
the near future. At the same time, these economic 
measures cannot be undertaken unless and until there 
is political stability — that is, a modicum of working 
understanding and cooperation between the Govern- 
ment and Solidarity. This is the hard choice before 


Poland today. 


At the end of this exciting trip, packed with 

bafiling questions of unbelievable dimension — 
relevant not only for the Polish people but for many 
others all over the world —I said goodbye to the 
very helpful and knowledgeable IFS officer in our 
mission. Sitting in the plane waiting for the take-off, 
J was thinking of the story of the mermaid that rose 
from Vistula and told a villager named Warz that 
here on the bank of the river would rise a city, a 
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city that would make History. As I was about to 
leave this beautiful city I could sense Warsaw reach- 
ing its moment of destiny. 

With a jerk I was woken up to overhear a conver- 
sation between two sitting next to me: 

“Tf the Russians march into Poland, then America 
is sure to hit back.” . 

“Yes, of course. Haven’t you read Al Haig has 
threatened that he will clamp again the grain 

. embargo on Russia? 





‘Moscow 
and | 
Polish Crisis 


DEV MURARKA 


AS the Polish crisis deepens, Moscow is haunted by 
the fear that an act or acts of provocation might 
take place there -which would make it impossible for 
the Soviet Union to remain outside the fray, yet 
would be disastrous to join. The accusing Soviet 
finger is pointing, above all, towards the Americans. 

This is because it is recognised that the internal 
conditions in Poland have now a tinderbox quality 
which can be so easily set to fire. But the consequen- 
ces will be borne by the Poles and the Russians, not 
Americans. The most dangerous period is between 
now and the extraordinary Congress of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party (PUWP), which is scheduled 
to open on July 18. 

Meanwhile, both the Soviet and Polish leaders are 
drawn into political brinkmanship as they grapple 
with the crisis. Even a disapproving Moscow is begin- 
ning to appreciate the virtuosity of the Polish per- 
formance in this respect. The one merit of this per- 
formance is that it is not only buying time for Poland, 
it is also buying time for Moscow. The Soviet leaders 
do not want to act militarily in Poland and the Poles, 
-while exploiting this reluctance, are trying to find 
a way out which would make such action unneces- 
sary. The tough letter addressed by the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU to the PUWP Central Commit- 
tee was not an ultimatum in this sense but a stern 
reminder that the drift in Poland needs to be brought 
under control. While it signalled loss of patience by 
Moscow, it carefully avoided being a threat of action. 
In the Soviet view, the effect of this move has been 
wholesome in so far as it has helped to crystallise the 
situation, more than anything else in recent months. 
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“How is, that going to help the Poles?” . 
“I don’t know. Ask Haig.” 


LANDING back at Geneva, I pick up The Times at the 
airport stall: More British workers facing unemploy- 
ment. I understand in a flash why everybody in 
Warsaw — from the Solidarity spokesman to the 
young bearded clergy in the newspaper office — 
insisted on assuring me that they do not want Poland 
to give up socialism. L] 


The essence of the situation as pérceived by Mos- 
cow, is that after a furious debate, the centrists of 
the PUWP and the Polish public opinion have rallied 
round Stanislaw Kania, the General Secretary, and 
General Jaruzelski, the Prime Minister, thus warding 
off pressures from the conservative as well as the 
reformist sections of the party hierarchy. In itself, it 
is rather consoling for Moscow. After all the main 
purpose of Soviet pressures on the Polish leadership 
is not so much to iastal men of its own choice but to 
instil a sense of will and discipline in the higher 
echelons of the party. The thrust of the Moscow letter 
was quite clear in this respect since it suggested that 
the Polish party’s authority was near collapse because 
of its unwillingness and inability to exercise its power 
in a determined fashion. Thus the real purpose of 
the letter was to prevail upon the Polish leaders and 
members of the PUWP Central Committee to dra 
a line beyond which they should not retreat. 

Kania and his close associates have just done that, 
but in their own fashion. They have not given in to 


- Moscow but have recognised that the Soviet Union - 


has a stake in developments taking place in their 
country. As such the Polish party leaders have still 


kept their options in their own hands, hoping that. 


their judgement and actions will eventually, but in a 


ki 


relatively short period of time, vindicate them in the ' 


eyes of their own countrymen as well as in the judge- 
ment of the Soviet leaders. 

The courage and skill of the Polish performance 
are equally undeniable. The courage consists in 
finally and unequivocally rejecting Soviet pressure to 
postpone the Party Congréss, which would have in 
effect meant postponing the political clarification of 
the Polish situation. The courage also lies in insisting 
that reforms must continue to bring about a renewal 
in Poland. Thus, they have opted to go ahead with 
the Party Congress next month so that a new Central 
Committee can emerge and make a fresh, decisive 
approach to end the prolonged crisis in Poland. The 
centrist Polish leaders, including Kania and 
Jaruzelski, have made it clear to the conservative 
leaders, and by the same token-to Moscow, that 
there is no question of returning to a sterile status 
quo either inside the Party or in the country. In fact 
they virtually dared the conservatives to do so and 
thus forced them to back down from their own 
challenge to Kania’s leadership. 

Though Soviet media could hardly be expected 
to mention the parallel, Kania’s unexpected and 
unconventional manner in appealing to the 
Central Committee of his Party asa last resort to 
decide on the question of leadership was highly 
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remniscent of a crucial episode in recent Soviet 
history when Khrushchev appealed successfully to 
the CPSU Central Committee to override the so- 
called anti-party group which had defeated him in 
the Politburo. In doing so, the Polish leaders have 
avoided the danger of a serious conflict breaking out 
immediately inside the Polish party ranks which 
would have happened if the conservatives would have 
won the day and isolated the centrists. 

All the same, the question of a new Central Com- 
mittee is an extremely sensitive issue for Moscow, as 
the CPSU letter to Poland makes clear. The question 
is not only what would be the political complexion 
of the new Central Committee but also who is to be 
allowed to elect it. The CPSU letter stated: ““Asa 
result of various manipulations by the enemies of the 
RUWP, by revisionists and opportunists, experienced 
workers dedicated to the cause of the party and 
having an unblemished reputation and moral qualities 
are dismissed. Also alarming is the fact that among 

-the delegates to the forthcoming congress the number 

of Communists from the working class is extremely 
insignificant. The course of preparations for the 
congress is complicated by the so-called movement of 
‘horizontal structures — a tool for splitting the party, 
which is being used by the opportunists to get into 
the Congress the people they need and to divert its 
work into a channel advantageous to them. The 
possibility cannot be excluded that an attempt might 
be made at the congress itself to defeat decisively the 
Marxist-Leninist forces’ of the party in order to 
liquidate it”. (Emphasis added) : 

In other words, what Moscow’is seeking is a re- 
assurance of some kind that the new Central Com- 
mittee will not altogether wipe out the old and thus 
exclude the conservatives from power. The Soviet 
need for such a reassurance is all the greater because 
Moscow knows ‘that while some 50,000 members of 
the PUWP have been dismissed on corruption and 
other charges, nearly 200,000 have voluntarily left 
the Party, thus making the whole structure of the 
PUWP very fragile. 

But whatever Soviet reservations about the stand 
of the centrists, there 1s no lack of understanding in 
Moscow as to the risks of forcing a conservative, 
orthodox leadership on the Polish Party. While it 
would not constitute a direct intervention in Poland 
by the Soviet Union, its effect would amount to such 
an intervention. Therefore, the Soviet letter had an 
effect which Moscow could have anticipated even if 
it did not quite calculate it. By directly or indirectly 
encouraging the conservatives to challenge the 
centrists, it forced the-reformists to support the 
centrists in the Party in order to keep the conser- 
vatives at bay. In the process two things became 
clear and they might have a bearing on the outcome 
of the PUWP Congress. It became clear that by 
themselves the reformists cannot take over the party 
apparatus and political leadership. To do so would 
tisk decisive retaliation from within the Party and 
outside it. It also became clear that there were limits 


to the ascendancy of the reformists even in the pre- ' 


sent conditions of Poland. 
Therefore the real question posed by and for 
Poland now is whether the reformists within the 
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Party, and far more importantly those from outside 
the Party, among the Solidarity leaders, would draw 
appropriate lessons from the episode. In so far as 
Moscow indulged in a degree of brinkmanship in 
order to underline in a dramatic way the limitations 
for Poland, the exercise was intended to frighten, to 
forewarn that Moscow’s reluctance to take extreme 
measures should not be mistaken for a sign of perma- 
nent weakness or even indecisiveness. Moscow, of 
course, would have to take into account the serious 
and adverse worldwide reactions which would follow. 
But in the last analysis these constraints would not 
prevent the Soviet Union from acting if such action 
became unavoidable. 

The late head of the Catholic Church in Poland, 
Cardinal Wyszynski, is reported to have observed 
shortly after Kania’s election as General Secretary of > 
Kania than Vanya”. The sur- 
prising thing is that Vanya could not agree more. He 
also prefers Kania in his own Place. While the 
wisdom of this truth may have become clear to the 
Party leaders in Warsaw, Moscow is not so sure that 
it has been absorbed equally well by those outside the 
Party. The Solidarity leader, Walesa, has been 
quickest to grasp this point but whether his other 


. colleagues in Solidarity can or wiil follow his lead 


remains to be seen. 

Therefore, till the Polish Party Congress has taken 
place in mid-July, and till the answers to Moscow’s 
probing questions have become clear, it would not be 
safe to say that the risk of a Soviet intervention in 
Poland is over. The very timing and reasons for the 
CPSU letter implied a continuation of the crisis and 
while the Polish response has eased the situation, it 
has not removed the underlying causes of Soviet, and 
more importantly East European, disquiet. As for 
the timing of the CPSU letter, two factors affected 
it most of all. In the first place, Moscow was most 
unhappy and alarmed that just when the crisis was 
deepening in Poland, the Polish Primate passed away, 
depriving Poland of a cautious and prestigious leader- 
ship at a critical moment. It made the extremist 
fringe in Poland just a bit wilder and put intolerable 
pressure upon on a fragile party and state leadership. 

In the second place, Moscow viewed the Polish 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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physics in managing water and in design- 
ing agricultural implements — to mention 
just two. My purpose here is not to dwell 
on this particular application of technol- 
ogy, but would like to make a few passing 
obse 
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forward thrust from petering out. The sec- 
ond, and possibly more interesting aspect 
of this development, is that such a radical 
change has been accepted by our society 
quickly and quietly. The application of 
modern technology to industry should 
likewise quicken growth and enlarge the 
area of economic progress for our people. 


Despite this, the country has ac 
distinction among developing r 
degree of technological self-reli 
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This is the first time that I am addressing 
you as the Chairman of your company. I 
ave, therefore, chosen a topic which has 
been a prime force of change in this com- 
pany over several years and has progres- 
sively changed the character of the busi- 
ness and strengthened it very significantly. 
Tt is also, in a larger context, an area of vital 
concern to those who are responsible for 
jndustrial growth in this country. 


I felt it would be useful to begin by 
reviewing certain features of technological 
development in this country with parti- 
cular reference to the current debate on 
the need to upgrade and modemise indu- 
stry in India to increase production, pro- 
ductivity and exports. 


To say that the scientific method can 
play a critical role in creating wealth 
through production and productivity is to 
state the obvious. Yet, in our collective 
consciousness this truism is only just be- 
ginning to surface. The escalating costs of 
energy and the unprecedented pressures 
to export have undoubtedly spurred the 
frequent and sometimes shrill debate on 
the state of industry, both public and pri- 
vate, and the growing realisation that high 
costs of production and ‘sickness’ are seri- 
ous impediments to exporting iri a comp- 
lex and increasingly competitive world 
market. f 


Although words like ‘technology’ and 
‘obsolescence’ are generally used in the 
limited framework of industry, their rele- 
vance just cannot be ignored in other 
spheres of economic activity. In our 
country and in our lifetime, the use of 
modern technology has brought about a 
sea change in agriculture. Besides plant 
genetics, a number of other scientific disci- 
plines have also made significant contribu- 
fions to this success story — chemistry in 
developing fertilisers and insecticides; 
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With the improvement of i 
output in recent years, modes 
growth could have possibly cc 

fil our limited needs if 
economic order had not beer 
shaken up in the seventies. C< 
last 40 years: the first 30 years n 
to have been much less difficu 
last 10. 


Development since the last \ 
whether in agriculture, chemi 
industry or the service indu 
fuelled by energy resources ti 
availability of which had limite: 
to development planning. Tt 
awareness of a time horizon a 
cost dimension, imposed by ! 
brought a completely new, 
sometimes appears to be an ' 
able variable into the de 
equation. 


Over the last several years the emphasis 
on modernising technology has progres- 
sively changed the character of Hindustan 
Lever and this has strengthened it very 
-significantly. I would, therefore, like to 
share-our opaa and perspective with 
you. In modernising we have fortunately 

ad unfettered access to international 
technology and an in-house Research and 
Development facility. This combination 
has proven invaluable in bringing about 
technological change in a sustained and 
cost effective manner. 


I propose to develop the theme of ob- 
solescence, modernisation, the disad- 
vantages of retrograde technology, and 
the steps thatare being taken and could be 
taken to develop a viable technology base 
in today’s industrial scenario. , < 


Economies which are, in a 
speaking, self-contained, isc 
poor in energy, feel the buffet: 
the affluent societies of the V 
more entrenched industrial b 
own country it has become cri 
foreign exchange to pay { 
Historically, we have always 1 
to innovate and find means of 
stitution for many of our nee 
the exigencies of the post-inc 
balance of payments which 
precarious, made worse by bi 
imports, have never given us 
However, now having .act 
sufficiency in food through a 
success in agriculture, our mé 
pation today is to find the 1 
meet the escalating cost of oil 


Two major points must be made at the 
very outset: sustained modemisation is 
possible only with meaningful access to 
and awareness of technological develop- 
ments around the world; and R&D, espe- 
cially in the larger industries, is invaluable 
for bringing about this transformation 
most cost effectively. 


AHISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


India is committed toa mixed economy, 
but this has posed conflicting and often 
countermanding choices in investment 
decisions all along. The modest growth 
rate of the last 30 years may be the result 
of this. It is also possible, as some have 
claimed, that in our complex democratic 
society, with its wide range of demands 
and abilities, increasing the growth rate is 
more difficult. However, the country in- 
tends to achieve a much higher rate of 


Continued inflationary tren 
sing us to increase exports, as' 
age the cost of energy. It is 
government, industry assoc 
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other public bodies to take a hard and 
close look at the state of our industry. 
While our choice may have to be unique 
to our country and its intemal envi- 
ronment, we cannot any longer afford to 
ignore the world outside. It thus becomes 
clear that: 


a) Industries will have to be more pro- 
ductive and profitable to fulfil internal 
demands and where appropriate, pro- 
duce exportable surpluses at a com- 
petitive cost. ` 

b) Capital allocation. in an inflationary 
world will have to be more selective 
and will have to be judged primarily by 
its productivity per unit investment, in 
addition to consideration of social 
costs and environmental repercus- 
sions. : 

Energy costs per unit output will have 

to be reduced. 


Increasing inefficiency in many in- 
dustries due to obsolescence has in- 
creased the incidence of sickness — a 
phenomenon we can no longer afford 
to ignore. 


c) 


d) 


To explain away the pitiable plight of 
the third world, it was once appealing to 
believe that ‘small is beautiful’ or that there 
was a certain uniqueness where a tech- 
nology, though obsolete and unecono- 
mic, was deemed to be ‘appropriate’ for a 
particular society. One rarely debated ab- 
out obsolescence, modemisation, capital 
productivity and technology forecasting in 
our country with the frequency and din of 
today. We need to have access to rapidly 
changing technologies from around the 
world; collaboration is no more detrimen- 

as it was once made out to be, and 
porchsss of technology is logical — these 
cts are at last being recognised as possi- 
‘ble solutions to the problems that confront 
us today. We are now telling the world — 
come and prospect for oil in our country; 
let us share your knowhow in technology 
and we will pay for it— or better, come, let 
„us join hands and you can share in our 
industrial growth. But the questions are: 
does the industrialised world find the 
Proposition attractive? Do we have the 
wherewithal to decide what is best for us 
from a series of cptions? 


TECHNOLOGY 
OBSOLESCENCE 


In the last few years there has been a 
tendency in our country t> more orless cut 
ourselves off from ccntinuous access to 
developments in world technology. This is 
progressively leading several industries to 
a state of obsolescence without our even 
being conscious of it. Take, for example, 
the automobile industry. Neither the fuel 
conversion efficiency nor the design of our 
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popular cars has changed over the last 
several years. The costs have become in- 
creasiñgly prohibitive, quality has de- 
teriorated, and operating costs have be- 
come ridiculously high. Similar examples 
are available in the textile industry, power 
generation, communication equipment, 
and in the transport and chemical in- 
dustries which were established early in 
this century. 


We have merrily gone on paying the 
price for these inefficiencies without ques- 
tioning them. Moreover, in recent times, it 
has been convenient to explain away the 
high cost of production: by invoking the 
escalating energy cost. 


Industries will not feel compelled to 


| modemise as long as their market is 


sheltered, shortages are widely prevalent, 
and there is very little competitive edge in 
the market place. But in industries like 
pharmaceuticals, where new capacity was 
created with latter-day technology, the ol- 
der units started becoming sick and non- 
viable. Where management is keen to 
introduce more modern technoldgy there 
is considerable opposition from the trade 
unions under the misguided notion that 
this would increase redundance. The 
actual fact.is that these steps would ensure 
longer term viability and employee secur- 
ity. Therefore, at a time when there is a 
need to increase production to meet the 
increasing domestic demand and reduce 
costs, to compete in export markets, the 
manufacturing industry finds itself ham- 
strung not only by a shortage of produc- 
tive capacity but also a high cost of pro- 
duction. Basics like power, coal and trans- 
portation have become bottlenecks de- 
spite adequate installed capacity and po- 
tential availability. The story is the szme 
with inputs such as steel and cement. All 
this clearly reveals the extent of bacs- 
sliding in virtually all areas of indusuial 
activity, which in tum manifests itself in 
shortages, high costs and difficulties in the 
export market. ` 


However, I believe, it has at long last 
been recognised that if this state ofafia'rs is 
permitted to continue, the country will find 
itself in an economically irretrievab.2 posi- 


| tion. Solutions to the problems have been 


known all along; what is new and en- 
couraging is the keen desire to put these 
into action. In this context modemisation 
and updating of technology, access to the 
world's. latest developments and the vital 
role of R&D are well-known routes to re- 
pairing economic systems which are hav- 
ing v face the realities of the modern 
world. . 


Let us now examine how this problem 
needs to be tackled. 


1 


- A STRATEGY FOR CHANGE 


If we accept that industry in India needs 
to update technology and modernise, we 
must first list its strengths and weaknesses 
in order to evaluate a strategy for change. 


Some of the strengths are: 
India has industries in virtually all 
areas of modern technology, from 
fertiliser manufacture io nuclear 
power generation. 
Service industries have progressively 
improved. 
Project management and expertise are 
comparable to world standards. 
Engineering and fabrication facilities 
have increased manifold. 
Indian companies are being encow- 
raged to step up efforts to enter into 
colaboraton and purchase new tech- 
nologies from international sources. 


The presence of international com- 
panies in many crucial areas of in- 
dustrial activity in India has given us 
continuous access to world technol- 
ogy in several fields. 


Some major weaknesses are: 


a) Modernisation has not-been given iis 
due importance either in the public or 
in the private-sector. 


Hardly any financial incentives exist 
for investments for modemisation 
and making existing investments 
more cost effective. 


Modernisation is often misunderstood 
by trade unions as a threat to em- 
ployment in a job-starved economy. 


R&D for industrial development and 
innovation in technology is woefully 
small and insignificant in most areas. 


The machinery to evaluate technology 
purchase from abroad is inadequate. 


Even when adequate capacity and 
resources are available,'a plethora of 
regulations leads to gross under- 
utilisation of installed capacity and 
forces’ fresh capital investment to 
create more, but not necessarily more 
productive, capacity. 


Before we discuss strategy, it is also use- 
ful to list some other relevant factors: 


1) Technology will not be readily avail- 
able from those who do not have a 
stake in this country. 


2) Transfer of technology is facilitated 
ony when the donor-receiver technol- 
ogy gav is nct large. The gap can only 
be narrcwed by establishing an ongo- 
ing relationship. 

3) The culture of updating and renovat- 
ing well-proven technologies with 
mre modem knowhow is not easy in 
a non-inncvative and sheltered 
environment. 


4) However, the pressures to modernise 
(continued) 


a) 


b) 


d) 


e) 
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and innovate, ever present in a free 
market economy, can only be trans- 
planted in a protected economy under 
conditions of high inflation (dimi- 
nished purchasing capacity) and ex- 
port compulsions. ` 

5) Once-off purchase of technology has 
the inherent weakness that it does not 
provide for future developments. It is 
only a palliative. 

6) A strong R&D base is necessary not 
only to keep pace with the changes in 
world technology but also to develop 
the ability to evaluate the extent of ob- 
solescence in any technology being 
offered. 


Our strategy will, therefore, have to 
consider the following factors: 
i) Modernisation 
fi) R&D 
iii) Capacity utilisation 
iv) Access to new technology 
i) Modernisation 


Modernisation is generated by internal 
forces in an industrial economy. Its pace 


and state of modernisation reflects the . 


foresight of the leaders of industry. It is a 
fact of industrial life that unless an industry 
continuously innovates or modernises it 
becomes progressively more inefficient 
and less productive. In a protected 
economy, the process of modernisation 
receives low priority because the cost of 
inefficiency is normally-passed on to the 
end product. Furthermore, when limited 
capital is available for investment it is 
tempting, given the taxation structure and 
the continuous demand push, to invest in 
new facilities rather than modemise exist- 
ing facilities to increase productive capac- 
ity and make them more efficient. This in 
turn gives an illusion of growth and di- 
versification,, but closer evaluation of the 
cost benefit of capital investment is likely 
to reveal a less encouraging picture. 


To quote Peter F. Drucker: “The pro- 
ceeds of liquidating ‘yesterday’ are con- 
sidered ‘profit’, and are taxed as such, 
both to the company and the investor. 
Hence businesses, instead of liquidating 
the obsolete, have to find new investments 
in new businesses for whatever cash is 
‘being released by the shrinkage of an old 
technology, an old product line or an old 
market... This policy makes it increasingly 
‘difficult to shift resources from low and 
diminishing areas of productivity to areas 
of high and increasing productivity. It im- 
pedes innovation. It also shifts businesses 
from a technological to a financial focus.” 
This results in a swerve from the scientific 
and the technological towards the finan- 
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cial, and from the long term towards the 
short term. 


It is not a well publicised fact that the 
cost of modernisation is infinitesimal com- 
pared to its benefits. Most industries which 

ave intemational links in this country 
have nurtured a tradition of planning con- 
tinuous modernisation as a major strategy. 
for being cost effective. Certainly some of 
our industries such as steel, cement, auto- 
mobile, power generation and coal mining 
have no reason why they cannot collabo- 
rate with international companies and de- 
rive advantages of reduced costs and 
higher productivity. 


I must emphasise, however, that I am 
not suggesting that the government give a 
carte blanche for.indiscriminate imports of 
all types of technology. Priority and selec- 
tive lists can.be prepared and freedom 
given to relevant industries. Imposing 
some restrictions and time limits will re- 
duce over-dependence and will also force 
investment in R&D, which is essential in a 
long-term strategy. Sometimes moderni- 
sation is misunderstood as involving only 
plant and machinery. Modernisation en- 
compasses all aspects of industrial activity, 
from raw material, process, product de- 
sign, and information systems to expertise 
development in fields such as marketing 
and export. Therefore, decisions to mod- 
emise and its scope have to be very care- 
fully evaluated in terms of cost benefit 
analysis. 


ii) Research & Development 

Industries are better able to introduce 
‘changes’ and upgrade technology if they 
have meaningful R&D operations. An 
R&D unit’s function is not only to discover 
new things -but also to continuously 
monitor existing processes in the light of 
what is happening in the rest of the world 
and initiate change. Modernisation based 
on an on-and-off acquisition of new tech- 
nology suffers from the inherent weakness 
of a time lag and over-dependence. One 
can never be certain that the price being 
pad is reasonable, or whether the particu- 
ar choice of technology is the most ap- 
propriate. If, therefore, R&D is such a pro- 
ven and vital part of moder industry, why 
has it failed, barring a handful of excep- 
tions, to gain ròots in industry in India? 


It is well known that commitment to 
R&D requires the ability to take risks. This 
in turn is forced in a free market economy 
where the penalties for not innovating fast 
enough are severe. A classic example of 
this is the car industry in the West over 
which the Japanese stole a march by 
building smaller and more fuel-efficient 
cars based on their own R&D, On the 


other hand, the chemical‘and electronics 
industries, in the West as well as in Japan, 
have reaped immense benefits by large 
high-risk investments .backed by their 
R&D discoveries. 

As a county, we are in an ideal position 
to undertake fruitful R&D on a massive 
scale, First, we have many special pro- ` 
blems in agriculture, chemicals and raw 
materials, which cry for solution. Second, 
we have the world’s third largest number 
of scientists and technologists and the con- 
fidence and ability to solve many of these 
problems. Third, the government has long 
recognised the importance of R&D and 
has provided very handsome fiscal be- 
nefits. And yet very few industries have 
taken the initiative to set up really mean- 
ingful R&D activities in the country. ` 
Though in the post-independence period 
several national and regional institutes 
were set up, the fall-out and multiplier 
effect from these into industrial activity 
have been limited. From our own expe- 
rience we have learned that it is not en- 
ough to undertake good research, though ` 
this is painstaking in itself. Much more dif-‘ 
ficult is the task of translating research find- 
ings into manufacturing technology. This 
requires the commitment and support of 
the top management to R&D on a longer 
time-frame than is usual in other business 
activities, and has also to be protected 
from the day-to-day pressures and vicis- 
situdes of the business. 


R&D has to be an integral part of a 
business so that its process and accoun- 
tability become the total management res- 
ponsibility. To expect existing institutions. 
to fulfil their task from a peripheral posi- 
tion would be taking a limited view of their 
role and function. Since.making R&D an 
integral part of industry is an activity where 
we will be starting from a fairly small base, 
the government needs to consider adopt- 
ing this route more widely in the public 
sector industries as well. At the same time, 
it must be made a pre-condition for private. 
sector industries which are permitted to 
import technology, éither for a new in- 
dustry or for modernising an existing one. 


Ultimately, R&D is an act of faith and 
commitment, but once a sense of confi- 
dence.and innovative urge is instilled into 
the infrastructure, the benefits to local in- 
dustry as well as to our international com- 
petitiveness will be immense and more 
than justify the costs involved. 


iii) Capacity utilisation 


Unfortunately, India has many laws 
rigidly formalised to satisfy requirements 


-rather than to promote efficiency and pro- 


duce results. Modernisation and R&D 
aside, in the final analysis, full capacity 
utilisation of installed plant and equipment 
is a sine qua non for ensuring the pro- 
ductivity and health of an industry. There- 
fore the major benefits of undertaking 
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. modernisation and R&D need to be given 
. due consideration. Relatively minor mod- 
ifications and investment significantly in- 
: crease the output efficiency of existing 
plants and facilities. The simpler and more 
f prevalent method of increasing output is 
to install additional plants and machinery, 
` without improving efficiency or effecting 
fuller utilisation of existing capacity. In my 
experience, any discussion on capacity in- 
crease or regularisation or natural growth 
js looked upon with some suspicion by 
authorities. A clear distinction exists bet- 
' ween enlarging facilities by new installa- 
`. tion, and the more efficient utilisation of 
„existing resources. Unless we can find a 
«way to recognise and permit legitimate in- 
creases in productive capacity through 
R&D and modemisation, it wili backfire, 
a discouraging innovation and enterprise in 
industry. The government recognises this 
and is examining the issue industrywise in 
order to regularise these where innovation 
has brought an increase in capacity. 


Y 


In order to sustain this process, clear 
norms must be laid down about regularis- 
ing capacity arising out of the industry’s 
own RED. Only then can it become a 

major incentive for investmentin research. 
* At the same time, industry must be pre- 

pared'to open the doors of its research and 
manufacturing establishment for scrutiny 
and appreciation by appropriate govern- 
ment bodies. 


The government may also consider 
granting fiscal incentives for capital invest- 
ment in modernisation and the industrial 
application of R&D discoveries. This, in 
addition to the incentive already available 
for undertaking R&D, would combine to 
definitely have a large multiplier effect. 


iv) Access to new technologies 
There is always a need to continuously 
examine and evaluate new technologies. 
Even with its own R&D, no industry can 
expect to develop all the technology it 
requires, New technology is required for a 
number of reasons, the chief one being to 
stay in business by offering improved, 
new, alternative and perhaps even 
cheaper, products or services. Economic 
reasons such as energy and other raw 
material costs may force process changes, 
while tighter and more stringent environ- 
mental requirements may demand alter- 
ed, or in some cases, entirely new proces- 
ses. An industry can stay in business with 
new products and face competition, either 
through its own R&D or by purchase and 
collaboration. Thus, R&D is once again of 
vital importance. Scientific knowledge is of 
course freely available through publica- 
tions but applied research and develop- 
ment is very costly and closely guarded. In 
p = ~~" developments may 
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well be set by the availability of finance for 
R&D, finance which industry must find 


within its own resources. 
Progress in the chemical es espe- 
cially after World War II, was mainly based. 


on petro-chemicals. However, during the 
last decade, the chemical industry, spe- 
cially in the US and Japan, and to some 
extent in Westem Europe, undertook 
massive changes in technology, forced by 
the pressures for energy conservation. As. 
a result of these efforts prepne] ad- 
vantage has been gained by the chemical 
industry, both in the West and in Japan. It 
is now pertinent to ask what advantages 
we can derive from these developments 
which have taken place during the last 
decade. 


Given the pace of change, the choice of 
adapting and buying new technologies 
has become a very complex issue. The 
inherent danger is that when the rate of 
obsolescence increases, obsolete techno- 
logy still appears attractive and is offered 
for sale to recover a part of the cost of 
innovation. The question is, do we havea 
rigorous method for evaluating the cost 
benefit of modern technology purchase? 


In the case of international companies, 
the situation is somewhat easier. Many of 
them (though I can only talk about my 
company), have continuous and free ac- 
cess to the new technological changes that 
are taking place in sister subsidiaries and in 
the parent company. It is therefore neces- 
sary that companies in this country with 
free access to international technology, 
must be carefully quarded and nourished. 


Where access is not freely available, 


there must be a mechanism to evaluate |: 


technology needs and provide expertise 
to determine the best among the choices 
available. This can be done by an expert 
body drawn from government and in- 
dustry specifically set up for this purpose. 
The important thing here, however, is not 
only to have free access to new fechnol- 
ogy, but also the ability to invest in it when 
itis appropriate and the investment is con- 
sistent with national priorities. 


A major criterion for evaluation should 
be the quality and cost of the end product 
and the strict norms for judging this should 
be comparison with international prices, 
thus boosting export potential rather than 
a price that can be obtained in the local 
market. 


SOME RELEVANT EXAMPLES 
FROM HINDUSTAN LEVER 
Applying the above strategic criteria, I 
think it would be useful to cite some 
examples from our own experience. They 
cover the different aspects such as R&D, 


modernisation and access to new tern 
nologies which have permitted our growin 
and diversification and enabled us to com- 
pete in the international market. The 
period covers 20 years of modernisation 
and technological innovation. Change in 


.| the company has far outstripped compar- 


able businesses due to a combination of 
(a) the company’s attitude towards inno- 
vation and change; (b) its ability to attract 
and develop a cadre of professional man- 
agers who could catalyse these changes; 
and {c) the ability to seek opportunities for 
growth and diversification within the 
framework of local. business conditions 
and national priorities. 


‘Technology change in the company 
spans three broad phases. First, there 
were the early chariges that were under- 
taken as a gradual move from semi- 
manual and time-consuming manufactur- 
ing processes to more modern plants and 
machinery in order to improve efficiency 
and reduce costs, The change in soap- 
making from frame-cooling technology to 
vacuum spray evaporation and continu- 
ous samping and wrapping, or the conti- 
nuous plant for extraction of glycerine 
fram Processed Triglycerides brought im- 
mense benefits in terms of output, pro- 
ductivity and cost reduction at a fairly 
modest capital investment. There were a 
number of such steps taken during that 
period, spurred by R&D work in Euro- 
pean laboratories and manufacturing 
units. 

The next phase was the setting up of an 
R&D centre by the company in 1958, 
primarily for import substitution. Subse- 
quently, however, this became a major 
source for modernising existing technol- 
ogy, developing new business op- 
portunities and improving the export 
capability. 

Third was the conservation of energy 
forced by escalating costs in the seventies, 
Between 1975 and 1977 our manufactur- 
ing units and R&D centre undertook in- 
vestigations and implemented several 
ideas resulting in energy savings ranging 
from 7-14% in virtually all semi- 
continuous as well as continuous pro- 
cesses. We are now in the second phase of 
this programme where the energy cost 
conservation goal is an additional 
15-20%. 


Possibly the most significant factor in 
sustaining innovation in the company was 
the setting up of the R&D centre as 
mentioned earlier. I will cite a few exam- 
ples in the following areas to illustrate the 
point 
1. Raw material 

The development of Processed 
Triglycerides from minor seed oils and the 
application of synthetic organic cherristry 
for manufacturing fine chemicals were the 
first and major contributions of Hindustan 
Lever's R&D effort. In the sixties the soap 
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industry was totally dependent on im- 
ponad tallow and indigenous edible oils. 

ven the perfumery chemicals used in 
soaps were blended from imported raw 
materials. The Indian perfumery industry 
was in its infancy. Given the adverse 
foreign exchange situation and fast deplet- 
ing edible oil resources, the whole industry 
was in danger of falling sick. Though sub- 
sequent developments now appear to be 
logical, and trivial to some because of the 
nature, of the end product, conditions 
forced development of sophisticated and 
new technology and helped revival of an 


industry. 


Success was not only aided by our R&D 
laboratory, manned by Indian scientists 
with international experience, but also by 
the immense and continuous benefits de- 
rived from the close contact and cross- 
pollination of ideas with scientists in Uni- 
lever laboratories in Europe, who are rec- 
ognised world leaders in oils, fats and 
catalyst research. The multiplier effect of 
this work has been enormous. The major 
development of the minor oils industry, 
the soap industry’s growth in the country, 
and the development of an indigenous 
hydrogenation catalyst and fine chemicals 
industry can, to a large extent, be traced 
back to HLL’s work since 1958. 


This is an example of how access to 
international technology and the ability of 
local scientists and managers succeeded in 
modernising an industry which depended 
on imported raw materials, and at the 
same time led to the development of indi- 
genous raw materials. - 


2. Transfer of technology 
Major efforts were needed to develop 


` systems for translating research dis- 


coveries into manufacturing plants and 
processes. Furthermore, since benefici- 
ation of indigenous raw materials of the 
type described above was solely relevant 
to this country’s needs, the upscaling of 
the processes had to be undertaken en- 
tirely with indigenous knowhow. Plant 
and machinery from the West could not 
be readily imported for upscaling tech- 
nology. In any case, in many instances, it 
would not have been appropriate for local 
raw material. Over the years, several 
plants and processes have been de- 
veloped for scaling up the technology de- 


veloped in the laboratory for the chemical : 


pre-treatment of oils, special hydrogena- 
tion’ techniques using tailor-made 
catalysis, as well as new energy-efficient 
plants for saponification and glycerol ex- 
traction from Processed Triglycerides. 


3. Diversification and change 
of character 


The successful application of R&D and 
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the ability to take risks in new technology 
in one of many areas cited above, and 
keeping in tune with national priorities and 
opportunities, then led to the successful 
diversification strategy of the company 
into the core sector. 


The development, first of detergent 
powder in: India and subsequently of 
detergent bars, is an example of extending 
the availability of safe washing products 
and supplementing oils and fats used in 
making soaps. This stratégy worked 
because it came from extensive, R&D 
efforts based on local marketing condi- 
tions as well as Unilever's international ex- 
perience in this field. : 


The investments in Ossein, Dicalcium 


Phosphate, Phosphoric Acid, Sulphuric, 


Acid and STEP were based on techno- 
logies not traditional to the company. Th- 
ese projects were greatly aided by help 
from our principals in-evaluating various 
international offers of technology. Our ex- 

erience to date has convinced us that 

aving antennae in the technology donor 
world‘has often helped us in choosing the 
most cost effective technology offered for 
sale. As a result of modernising and di- 
versification, the character of the company 
has changed and today, over 60% of our 
fixed assets are in the core 
sector. With the commissioning of these 
new plants, increased R&D facilities were 

rovided to improve efficiency and exp- 
ore avenues for further growth and di- 
versification into new areas. 


4. Exports 

The development of an export market 
is another area which has been greatly 
helped by our strengths in R&D and their 
effect in improving our manufacturing effi- 
ciencies. Our export record speaks for it- 
self; it has increased from Rs.17 crores in 
1977 to Rs.43 crores last year. 


To export per se is not difficult, but in 
order to develop exports profitably and 
with long-term commitments we have to 
satisfy the following conditions: 


a) continuously modernise to compete in 
international markets 


b) develop access, find acceptance and 
maintain continuity in the foreign 
market place 


c) develop technologies which provide 
special strength in export markets 


d) continuously seek new avenues for 
expansion. 


Being a part of an_ international 
organisation which has a stake in our 
development strategy has helped our 
company a great deal, in not only fulfilling 
but surpassing our export targets. At the 







same time, for all of us working in the 
company, exporting has become a mean- 
ingful commitment in the context of the 
national economy. 


7 The development of a cocoa butter sub- 
stitute starting from Sal fat at our Research 
Centre is an example of technological de- 


velopment which arose from a specific , 4 
in the EEC ` 


marketing opportunity 
countries and the safety and quality assur- 


ance which our principals could give on. 


our behalf to the importing nations. 

Further innovative developments are tak- 

ing place in this product which will in- 

crease export value and volume several- 
fold. There are several such examples. 


5. Future opportunities" 


Modernisation in Hindustan Lever is 
continuous: many first generation raw 
materials are likely to be replaced by new 
discoveries or better value addition. New 
process equipment and technologies 
which are more energy-efficient will have 
to be rapidly acquired or developed. 
Many traditional products which have 
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petroleum hydrocarbons as a major. 


source of inputs provide the challenge for 
alternate raw materials. Biochemistry and 
genetics are providing new investment op- 


.portunities in improving photosynthetic 
efficiency through agricultural technology. 


These are a few instances where oppor- 
tunities match the expertise that is avail- 
able or can be made available in a com- 
pany like HLL. Thesé can be increased 
manifold if the whole industrial horizon in 
this country is considered. ‘ 


CONCLUSIONS 


I have attempted to highlight a particu- 
lar facet of Indian industry to which we 
need to address ourselves rather urgently. 
If we are to improve industrial production 
in the country as well as create exportable 


surpluses, it is necess to improve 
capacity utilisation and productivity 
through modernisation and R&D. 


Whereas the country has a firm industrial 
base, and a wealth of scientific and techni- 
cal manpower, development cannot prog- 
ress unless we have continuous access to 
the changes that are taking place in the rest 
of the world. In order to reduce over; 
dependence and develop a mature rela- 
tionship with the technology donors a de- 

ee of self-reliance is essential. This can 

e achieved only if we instil a spirit of 
innovation and risk-taking into our indust- 
rial infrastructure. 


Innovations in technologies involve 
risks. Those undertaking them should be 
adequately rewarded. If technology is to 
be regarded as universal property, indi- 
vidual enterprises are unlikely to be in- 
terested in incurring costs of innovation. 


If we, therefore, accept the proposition 
that benefits are to be gained from the 
introduction of technology change, either 
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“ly or through’ collaboration, and that 
“2 long term this can be sustained and 
oved through R&D, especially in the 
x industries, itis necessary then to set 
a machinery to formalise this activity. 
ss could be undertaken by a task force 
sisting of representatives from DGTD, 
Department of Science & Technology, 
„l industry, to make specific and time- 
und recommendations for different 
2gories of industries, both in the public 

. yell as in the private sectors. 


The areas to be examined are: modemi- 
‘ation needs, choice of technology, en- 
:rgy conservation, R&D requirements, 
;mployment generation and creation of 
xportable surpluses. In considering th- 
se, there has to be a judicious balance 

tween the need to create employment 


tg the skills of labour, technicians, en- 
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crease in skills will inevitably lead to higher 
productivity for the plant and concomit- 
antly lower costs. In addition to increasing 
availability in the local market, unless an 
outlet can be found in export markets for 
the increased production, inevitably the 
demand for labour will decline. Thus, a 
balance must be maintained between the 
demand for employment and efficiency of 
the plant. i 


-Given the existing constraints in foreign 
exchange resources, the slow growth of 
the infrastructure and the escalating cost of 
energy, some national plan for modernis- 
ing existing industries, assessing sources of 
free technology transfer and purchase of 
new technology is imperative. I am opti- 
mistic that we shall succeed. We have de- 
monstrated our ability to shake off the’in- 
ertia of centuries and achieved impressive 
results in ‘agriculture, in eradicating 
scourges like smallpox and made dramatic 


progress in many other fields. In each case 
we have had a powerful ally in science. 


We have shown that we have what it 
takes to transform the quality of our lives. 
We need now the will and the determi- 
nation to use modem science and tech- 
nology to make it happen in industry. It is 
an ideal opportunity for the private sector, 


- the public sector and the government to 


put their heads together and arrive at a 
framework for a national technological im- 
provement strategy. 


(NOTE: This does not purport to be a report of 
the proceedings of the Annual General Mceting. 
If any shareholder wishes to have a copy af this 
speech in booklet form, please write to: 
Communications Department, Tindustan Lever 
Ltd., P.O. Box-409, Bombay 400 001) 
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| Moscow and Polish Crisis (from page 25) 
‘eis not only in its local, East European context, 
..also in ai global perspective. It was extremely 
cried that taking advantage of turmoil in the 
iddie East and the tense atmosphere created by 
» American drive to rearm and establish military 
esence in all corners of the world, efforts might be 
-ade to push Poland over the brink, from inside as 
vell as outside. Since extreme Soviet caution over 
aland was being projected as a sign of weakness or 
ven fear, the Russians wanted to show that although 

they had not lost sight of all the factors, they were 

not prepared to write off Poland. , 

' But there was another important factor in the 
(Soviet decision to send the letter. The seeming inacti- 
yify and silence of their leaders was baffling the 
tSoviet public which wanted an authentic picture of 
‘the situation. The letter did just that by stating 
eloquently the misgivings and anxieties felt in 
Moscow. At the same time it reassured the public as 
well as the Party rank and file that the situation was 
being constantly watched and evaluated. The publi- 
wation of the letter on June 13, not only clarified 
tthe situation for the Soviet public to a certain extent 
but had a reassuring effect on many of Soviet Union’s 
jervous allies in East Europe, most prominently the 
German Democratic Republic and -Czechoslo- 
vakia. ; 

However, what the letter did not do was to pin 
down Moscow .to a particular course of action. For 
«all its toughness, it was a curiously conciliatory letter. 


For instance, it did not even question the need for. 


«overall reforms in Poland. What is questioned was 
‘the direction these reforms were taking and the 
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dangers this posed for the authority and supremacy 
of the PUWP in Poland. Moreover, it is noteworthy 
that even as it criticised the present Polish leadership 
for its softness, it made obeisance to the prevailing 
sentiments in Poland by joining in criticism of Gierek 
and his leadership. The CPSU letter to Poland 
stated: “We will say it frankly: Some trends in the 
development of the Polish People’s Republic. espe- 
cially in the field of ideology and economic policy of 
its former leadership, were a source of our concern 
for,a number of years already.” By implication it 
agreed that reforms had become essential because the 
letter went on to state: “We met with full under- 
standing the change in the leadership of the PUWP, 
the striving to rectify the crude mistakes connected 
with the violation of the laws of building socialism, 
to restore the confidence of the masses, in the first 
place of the working class, in the party and to 
strengthen socialist democracy.” 

To that it must be added equally frankly, that 
while Gierek was in power, and even some time after 
Kania assumed office, there was precious little evi- 
dence of any inkling in Moscow of the crisis brewing 
in Poland under the previous leadership. It may be, 
as the CPSU letter implies, that the Gierek leadcrship 
was warned in private. But if so, neither the Poles, 
nor the Soviet people, nor the outside world was 
aware of it. But even if belated, the Soviet gesture 
towards the need for reform in Poland is reassuring 
to some extent and helps to contradict the general 
impression being propagated that all Moscow wants 
is an excuse for military intervention. On the con- 
trary, Moscow’s preference is still an interna! solution 


‘in Poland which wiil combine reforms with Com- 


munist supremacy. (Moscow, June 15) O 
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Col. Muammar Gachafi's Speech at: 

the mass rally at Aqba bin naf's 

base to celebrate the i7th anni- | 

versary of eviction of American `` 

Imperialist bases from Libyan soil ` 
| 11th June 81: : E 


The rally was the highlight of the people’s festivals held throughout the 
Jamahiriya today to celebrate this great. historic event which consolidated the: 
Libyan Arab People’s and the Arab man’s freedom, and the struggling liberation 
movements everywhere. ; o 

i The Leader delivered an important speech in the presence. of tens of 
‘thousands of citizens who flocked to Tripoli in big processions since early this 
morning from all’ Jamahiriya’s municipalities and regions. i . 

l Also taking part were Yasser Arafat, Chairman of the Palestinian Liberation . - 
Organisation’s executive committee and delegations from the Frolinat organisation, . 
the Sahrawi Arab Republic, headed by Mohammed Al Amin, the Prime Minister, 
Algeria, headed by Mohhammed Al-Sharif, Member of the Central Committee and 
in charge of ‘the permanent secretariat of the National Liberation front, the 
Republic'of Malagassy, headed by Raz Bahin Marojama, Member of the Supreme 
Revolutionary council. Also in attendance were the secretaries and assistant 
secretaries of fighting Palestinian fronts, Leaders of the Lebanese national move- 
ment and ambassadors and representatives of the brotherly and friendly countries. 

Col. Muammar Gadhafi said: ‘We are in deep sorrow, though we are celebra- 
ing the eviction of the American forces from Libya, since there is_an Arab people 

- suffering under the American occupation in Egypt and Sudan. While we defeated 
America in Libya, we see it achieving victory in Egypt and Sudan. The Al-Malaha 
base, which was expelled from Libya, we see it now re-established in Egypt in 
Matrouh, West of Cairo, Ras baras and Sudan. 

The Leader said: “The world should ridicule America’s accusation of others 
as terrorists, since America is the one which actually practises terrorism. America 
practices terrorism against the Palestinians and against the Namibian people. 
America’s countering of those people’s struggle is a crime against humanity and 

' liberty.” ; 

The Leader added: “We ridicule all American utterances which attempt to 
terrorise us and prevent us from supporting the people’s struggling for their liberty. « 
We do indeed support those Liberation movements as we ourselves ‘have experi- 
enced subjugation and humiliation in the past, made gréat sacrifices in the fight 
against the Italian enemy, and suffered from the presence of American and British 
bases on our soil which used to terrorise us. America’s accusations of the Palesti- 
nians as terrorists, is in itself a terrorist practice on a large international scale. We 
indict America with-terrorism and call upon the world to ridicule, with us, this 
absurd American logic.” 

In the’speech he delivered this afternoon at Agba bin Naf’i airbase on the 
occasion of the eleventh anniversary of the evacuation of US bases from Libya, 
the Leader said: “In its radio broadcasts America presents the fugitive criminals 
who escaped justice for stealing the Libyan People’s money as victims of terrorism. 
Today we recall the Libyan Child Ma’itiqa who faced American terrorism and was 
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‘killed at her Home by the Americans in 1959 in’ Tajoura. We have just read the 
‘fatiha for her soul.” He declared that: “from today Agba bin Naf’i base will be 

f renamed Ma’itiqa base to make it a living proof of American terrorism. June 11 

4 Base will be renamed Agba bin naf'i base.” 

Col. Muammar Gadhafi declared: “America is currently leading a campaign 

. against Libya because it is. agonising from the defeat that beset her at the hands of 

; the first of September revolution. America desires that all peoples loose in order 

- to further her gains. Thus it is trying to return to the Libyan land. Most of its 

`, foreign policy activities are directed towards fighting Libya. 

i Col. Gadhafi added: “America’s mobilisation of the North Alantic treaty 
Organisation (N.AT.O.) agaihst Libya is an insignia of honour to the Libyan 
People.” Col. Gadhafi exposed the continuous daily contacts between America and 
her allies in NATO and its incitement of Western European countries against Libya. 
He also exposed the letters sent by America to the heads of state of European 
countries threatening them and ordering them to disapprove of Col. Muammar 
Gadhafi’s visit to West European countries. ene. =! 

In his speech the Leader added: “America should not aspire to set up bases 
on Libyan soil so long as we are alive.’ The Col. wondered about the reason that 
pushed America to mobilise NATO against Libya and send letters to their agents 
in Africa and Asia to rouse them against Libya. He answered this question by 
saying: “The reason is ‘our insistence to keep our Liberty.” The Col. declared, 
“We have obtained'a copy of the letters America had sent to its agents.” í 

l The Col. added: “We will become a second Vietnam if America carried out 
an act.of aggression against us. America knows that when we raise a motto we 
put it into practise. When we raise the motto of blood and soul, we will imple- 
ment this motto. No matter how much America threatened us, we will never 
retreat from our backing, even with blood, for the Palestinian people until every 
inch of Palestine is liberated. ‘ 

Colonel Gadhafi said, “America should know that its attempts against us are 
doomed to failure and she had better pursue a different policy.” Referring to 
western Europe, he said, “despite pressure applied by America against the count- 

Ties subjected ‘to American domination because of the presence of American bases 
on their soil, particularly West‘ Germany which is under American occupation 
since World War II. Despite all that the day will come when Germany will emerge 
victorious and the German people liberated, since it was forced to serve American 
policy which exposed it to the dangers of destruction in the event of the breakout 
of the Third World War in exchange for the safety of America. 

He added, “America wants to sacrifice the German people, industry and 
economy in exchange for its safety.” To lose six billion dollars which is the size 
of its dealings with Libya plus six thousand German nationals working in Libya 
confirm that America does not consider German interests.” 

The leader then .addressed Italy and said “if Italy wants to sacrifice its co- 
operation with Libya amounting to 3 billion dollars id the form of contracts and 
projects in Libya, and with more than 11,000 Italians working in Libya, we do not 

have any objection and we accept to keep Libyan oil in Libyan soil if otherwise it 

is going to be used as a form of pressure against us.” 

He added : “there. are more than 2000 French workers in Libya, while com- 
mercial transactions with France exceed one and half billion dollars, and trading 
paar of more than 1 billion dollars with britain. There are 7000 British workers 
in Libya. 

We inform the western countries that if they want to sacrifice all this by 
aligning themselves with America, then we ate quite prepared to dispense with ail 
those workers from Western Europe, burry the oil field, stop the flow of oil to 
them, and cease trading with them if they align themselves with America against 
us. 
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The Leader said, “yesterday, American planes supplied with Arab oil carried ~ - 
out the most serious terrorist operation shattering what remained of International 
conventions by destroying the Iraqi nuclear installation. America’s reaction to 
this terrorist action, was to announce postponing the delivery of four US planes to 
the “Israelis”, but “nobody will be fooled by this absurdity”, he added. 

The leader added, “the Israelis were responsible for 2 World Wars, and will ~ 
' be responsible for the Third World war. America will then regret adding Israel. 

The Leader said “we Arabs should address ourselves because the Israeli raid 
on the Iraqi reactor which was launched from Egyptian soil passing through 

‘Jordanian, and Saudi territory calls on the kings of these countries to throw their 
crowns in the dustbin, for what happened was not only against Iraq but against all 
Arabs, and is a humiliation to all of them”. 

He added : “despite the daily insults poured on Libya by the Iraqi govern- 
ment, and despite all this we forcefully stand by Iraq against the enemy”. 

He announced our readiness to accept the return of the Iraqi Ambassador to 
Tripoli to resume his work, adhering to the saying “back your brother whether in 
the right or in the wrong.” os 

The leader said, “the Israeli raid on the Iraqi nuclear reactor must awaken 
the Arabs to the reality of the danger facing them and draw Iraq’s attention that 
her war with Iran is in the interest of the Israelis and Americans which did prevent 
the Israelis from striking at Iraq. This affirms that it was America which enabled 
the israelis to carry out this raid”. ~ 

He made it clear that the “funds the Israelis and America used to fight us are 
Arab funds. oe . 

America stands to gain from the reduction in price of Saudi oil to the tune of 
three and a half billion- dollars free of cost which America in turn gives to the 
Israelis in order to strike at the Arabs”. 

He declared, “the American companies earn 10 billion dollars a year from 

Saudi oil, while we, the Arabs, offer America money to fight us with it”. , 

i He also declared that “the Israeli raid on Iraq had glaringly exposed the, 
Arabs and exposed America to the Arabs. If Saudi Arabia installs a nuclear re- 
actor, then the Israelis will not hesitate to strike at this reactor inspite of Saudi 
finance to America, for the Israelis are determined to strike at the Arabs and van- 
quish them”. 

The leader asked Saudi Arabia and all Arabs to reconsider their relations 
with America. . , - 

' He added : “if the Saudis are giving twenty million dollars to the Palestinians 
they are in return giving ten billion dollars to America free of charge’’.. 

The leader called on the Arab masses to destroy all Arab oil, the Libyan, 
Algerian, Saudi, Kuwait and the Gulf oil, if this oil is used against the Arab 
Nation. 

The leader referred to the (Israeli) announcement regarding “Israelis’ deter- 
mination to prevent all Arab countries from using nuclear science, saying that “if 
the Israelis consider the presence of a nuclear ‘reactor in the Arab homeland in 
contradiction with their security, then the existence of ‘Israel’ is in contradiction 
with the security of the Arab nation. - 

The Leader said “after the Israeli raid on the Iraqi nuclear reactor, the Arabs 

‘have no choice but to destroy the ‘Israeli’ nuclear plant in dimouna which pro- 
duces atom bombs as the precedent was set by the “Israelis” themselves. Thus, the 
destruction of the Israeli nuclear reactor becomes legitimate act. 

He added : “it is expected that, the enemy will carry out acts of violence 
against Libya and other Arab countries, but the main thing is to draw an Arab 
strategic plan in order to take action against the Zionist enemy”. a 

, He went on to say: “we have to do everything for our nation because the 
‘Israelis’ now-pose a real danger to the Arab Nation and its existence”. 
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The leader called on the Arabs to set aside their differences to preserve what 
remains of Arab dignity, indicating that the Israelis’ aim at controlling the Arab 
homeland including Makkah and Madinah with America’s help. 

The leader said “by all standards, there is no longer any excuse for the conti- 
nuation of the Iraqi Iranian war.” 

He also announced Libya’s readiness to set aside all differences with all Arab 
regimes. 

The leader entrusted Yasser Arafat to go to Rabat, Riyadh and Tehran to 
endeavour to end the I[raqi-Iranian war, and expressed his readiness to go after- 
wards to Baghdad and Tehran to endeavour to put an end to this war. 

He added that he would not hesitate to go to Baghdad and Riyadh in 
order to mobilize Arab potentials to eliminate the aggression threatening the Arab 
Nation. 

Speaking about the Saharan cause, the leader said ‘‘comparing the 
enemity between the Saharans and the Moroccans and the enemity bet- 
ween them on the one side and the Israeli enemy on the other, their mutual 
enemity pales into insignificance compared to their enemity towards the Israelis. 
The problem between Morocco and the Sahara could be solved through negotia- 
tions. The circumstances allow for conducting such negotiations because it would 
be held between two strong sides, Morocco and Polisario...because the aim is to 
confront the Ziouist enemy’’. 

Speaking on the situation in Lebanon, he compared the enemity existing bet- 
ween the Arab side on the one hand and the Zionist enemy on the other, by saying 
that the enemity against the Israelis was greater because the ‘Israelis threatened all 
Arabs including the Phalangists since the Zionists’ aim was to control Lebanon 
as it controlled Palestine. 

The leader wondered about the role of the ‘AWACS planes in Saudi Arabia 
and why did not these early warning planes detect the ‘Israeli’ aircrafts which 
raided the Iraqi Nuclear Reactor when they passed through Saudi airspace and 
over Tabuk base...and what Saudi Arabia has to say?...he affirmed that the “role 
of these early warning planes has now become clear because they are there to serve 
America and not Saudi Arabia.” 

The Leader entrusted Walid Jumblatt and Muhsin Ibrahim of the Lebanese 
National movement to get in touch with the capitals of the steadfastness and con- 
frontation front regarding the situation in Lebanon. 

He said “should this attempt fail, we will take the difficult path because we 
reject capitulation and defeat, and we will expose the idlers so that the Arab 
masses assume their responsibilities”. 

The leader said “so long as Arab presidents and kings, from Morocco to 
Iraq, do not succeed in resisting and confronting the Zionist enemy, we will name 
them as Israel’s guards because then they will be in the same dock with America 
and the Israelis. 

In the speech he delivered this evening in Tripoli the leader said the Israeli 
raid on Iraq is the greatest material justification for Sadat to back out of the Camp 
David accords. 

The leader greeted Yasser Arafat and the secretaries and assistant secretaries 
of the various Palestinian Liberation fronts and also greeted the leaders of the 
Lebanese National movement, the leader of the Frolinat Popular Delegation, the 
delegation of the Saharan Republic led by Mohammad Al-Amin, the Prime 
Minister of the Saharan Republic and the ambassadors and delegations who 
attended the celebrations on the evacuation of American bases from Libyan soil. 
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